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PREFACE. 


Hydbogbafht  18  a  pro^pressive  science  and  might  take  for  her  motto  '^  Line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little."  One  man's  life-time  suffices  not  to  accumulate  notes  of  his 
own  experience ;  therefore  such  a  hook  as  this  is  necessarily  a  collation  from  the  remarks  of  one  or 
two  centuries  of  sailor-pioneers.  Those  compilers,  who  cater  now-a-dajs  for  the  nautical  puhlic, 
must  he  up  and  doing  to  provide  such  food  as  may  satisfy  the  great  and  increasing  demand.  The 
author's  object  therefore  has  been  to  make  as  complete  an  "  India  Directory"  as  the  present  know- 
ledge of  Indian  Ocean  navigation  will  permit. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  having  completely  revolutionised  the  Ocean  traffic  of  the  East 
Indies,  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  First  Section  of  this  Book  descriptive  of  the  steamer 
highway  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  This  section  is  brief,  but  Horsburgh's  vei7 
useful  plan  of  giving  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  with  the  description  of  lights  and  other 
landmarks  in  their  geographical  sequence,  that  the  mariner  may  find  at  a  glance  all  the  useful 
information  he  needs  on  his  outward  bound  voyage,  has  been  maintained.  Having  furnished  this 
missing  link  to  the  navigation  of  our  Ocean  highway  towards  the  East  Indies,  the  author  has 
made  provision  for  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  Steamers  going  out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Route, 
being  persuaded  that  sailing  vessels  are  not  about  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  steamers  in  these 
days  of  dear  coal ;  persuaded  also  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  monsoons  will  enable 
sailing  ships' to  compete  successfully  on  many  lines  of  highway  with  all  but  full-powered  steamers. 

Some  description  of  the  entire  contour  of  Africa  is  given  in  the  Second  Section  for  the  first 
time ;  that  of  the  East  Coast  firom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Suez  is  the  most  elaborate,  but  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  coast  between  Natal  and  Guardafui.  For  that  end  we  must  look  to 
the  intelligent  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  who  may  commence  those  trade  operations  along  that 
coast  which  are  soon  likely  to  follow  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade.  The  description  of 
the  ooasts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  British  India,  is  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  Captains  Haines, 
Albany  Grieve,  and  Constable.  I.N.,  of  Commanders  Ward  and  Heathcote,  I.N„  and  from  the 
author's  own  West  Coast  of  Hindostan  Pilot. 

The  projection  of  the  Iceberg  Chart  is  novel  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  it  shows  so  much 
better  than  Mercator's  projection  what  is  the  space  of  sea  available  for  ship  traffic  to  the  South  of 
the  Cape  and  Australia. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  show  the  best  tracks  for  steamers  in  opposite  monsoons  on  two 
separate  charts,  which  also  define  the  prevailing  ocean  currents.  These  charts  and  the  various 
remarks  on  '*  Passages^'  throughout  the  book  (giving  the  author's  personal  experience  and  that 
gathered  from  analysis  of  many  ships'  logs)  should  tend  to  shorten  steamer  voyages  considerably, 
or  at  any  rate  to  give  navigators  greater  confidence  in  adopting  any  particular  route.  We  hope  to 
see  one  or  more  coaling  stations  established  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then 
the  breaking  down  of  a  steamer  will  be  a  less  disastrous  affair  than  hitherto. 

Four  other  charts  exhibit  the  probably  best  tracks  for  sailing  vessels  throughout  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  four  different  periods  of  the  year.  These  will  supply  a  desideratum  to  mariners.  In 
the  construction  of  these  wind  and  passage  charts  the  author  has  had  the  most  opportune  aid 
of  the  excellent  wind  and  current  Atlas,  recently  published  by  the  Admiralty.  The  tracks 
which  have  been  delineated  are  what  may  be  called  *'  studding-sail  tracks,"  that  is  to  say, 
allowing  generally  for  the  wind  being  abeam,  or  abaft  the  beam.  Consideration  of  the  vexatious 
delays  endured  by  ships — in  crossing  certain  portions  of  the  Indian  Ocean — has  led  to  a  new 
system  advocated  in  this  book,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows  : -^Different  belts  of  wind  have  to 
be  crossed,  according  as  the  sun  is  north  or  south  of  the  Equator.  For  instance,  after  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  ship  has  firstly  the  Anti-Trades,  then  the  S  E.  Trade- Winds,  then  (from 
NoTember  to  April)  theN.W.  or  Middle  Monsoon,  before  she  crosses  the  Equator  to  get  into  the  N.E. 
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Monsoon.  It  is  obyious  then  that  if  she  fall  to  leeward  in  one  belt  of  wind,  she  will  be  all  the 
more  to  windward  as  she  enters  the  adjoining  belt.  Again  :^  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year, 
the  S.E.  Trade  blows  nearly  up  to  the  Equator,  and  ample  Westing  must  be  made,  whilst  in  the 
Trade-wind  region,  to  enable  her  to  fetch  the  desired  goal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  retain  on  the  passage  charts  those  names  by 
which  the  tracks  adopted  by  former  navigators  were  known  to  the  world.  They  were  not  the  result  of 
experience,  but  merely  tentative  tracks ;  nor  were  our  ancestors  acquainted  with  the  (now  well- 
defined)  belts  of  wind  which  are  exhibited  on  these  Wind  and  Passage  Charts. 

He  assumes  a  great  responsibility  who  would  perform  the  functions  of  **  Indian  Ocean  Pilot," 
and  nobody  should  undertake  such  a  task  without  considerable  personal  experience  of  Eastern  seas. 
An  uninterrupted  service  (during  which  he  was  accumulating  '*  Notes**),  of  19  years  in  those  seas, 
entitles  the  author  of  this  "  India  Directory'*  to  a  hearing  from  his  brother  mariners,  and  in  the 
patience  of  hope  he  looks  forward  to  receiving  many  fresh  hints  from  thera — as  the  ramifications 
of  our  ocean  highways  become  better  known — which  may  enable  him  to  improve  future  editions  of 
his  book.  Warnings  (based  on  the  experience  of  former  navigators),  of  those  localities  where 
exceptionally  bad  weather  may  be  found,  should  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  shortening  passages 
and  rendering  Oceanic  navigation  less  perilous  than  heretofore.  A  so-called  scientific  nomenclature 
has  stepped  in  and  altered  thousands  of  well-known  names  upon  Admiralty  Charts,  lo  the  utter 
bewilderment  of  the  poor  seaman.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  existing  "  Directories"  can  be 
so  altered  as  to  correspond  with  the  latest  charts.  Fortunately,  the  author  has  been  able  to  give  in 
the  *'  Index**  (in  brackets)  these  new-fangled  names. 

With  gratitude  the  Author  puts  on  record  the  names  of  those  who  have  helped  him  in  his 
labours.  Firstly  he  would  mention  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Green,  who  (twelve  years  ago)  kindly 
permitted  access  to  all  the  valuable  logs  of  his  Blackwall  Liners,  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  which 
are  well  known  to  have  been  second  to  none  of  their  kind.  To  the  officers  of  the  Hydrographio 
Department  of  the  Admiralty,  especially  to  Captains  Davis  and  Hoskyn  (the  latter  recently 
deceased)  and  to  Stafif-Commander  Hull,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Charts,  he  is  indebted  for 
ready  help  at  all  times  in  affording  him  access  to  the  latest  issues  of  Admiralty  Charts  and  Sailing 
Directions.  The  general  public  is  little  aware  of  the  patient,  peaceful  labours  of  these  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  navigating  class  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  author's  earnest  hope  is 
that  still  further  advantage  may  ere  long  be  taken  of  the  world-wide  experience  of  officers  of 
their  stamp,  by  employing  double  the  present  number  in  the  Hydrographio  Department  of  the 
British  Navy. 

At  the  India  Office  there  is  no  Marine  Department ;  but  the  author  is  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Clements  Markham,  C.B.,  and  to  Mr.  Trelawny  Saunders,  the  Geographer,  for  access  to  all 
existing  documents  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer,  when  the  poor  old  Indian  Navy  fell 
a  victim  to  imaginary  political  and  financial  necessities. 

He  is  also  much  indebted  to  Lieut.  C.  R.  Low,  late  of  the  Indian  Navy,  for  completing  and 
bringing  through  the  press  the  "  Index'*  to  this  *'  India  Directory*' ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Parkee,  the 
eminent  harbour-engineer,  for  observations  on  Tides. 

A.  DUNDAS  TAYLOR, 

Commander^  late  Indian  Navy, 


February,  1874. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  ADMIRALTY  CHARTS. 


REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  AND  SOUTH  COAST. 

No,             SetUe.  9,  d. 

1  m  =  003  British  Islands  to  Mediterranean  Sea 12  6 

1598  m  =  0-1     English  Channel— 1844;  corrections  to  1879 8  0 

•2675  m  =  015  English  Channel  3  Sheets.  1869 ;  each 2  6 

■2045  m  =  1*4     Sheet  5 — Owers  to  Ohristchurch,  including  Spithead,  and  the  Circam- 

navigation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  Views      ...  4  0 

•2669  a,b  m=z  05  Channel  Islands,  2  Sheets;  various  to  1879 6  0 


FRANCE,   SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL— WEST  COASTS. 

2694  «i  =:  1*5  D'Ouessantlle  (Ushant)  and  Channels  between  the  main  land,  with  Views 
i7«>;f^==^'^l  Ferrol   Harbour   to   Cape  Finisterre,   with  a  Plan   of  Corcubion 

^^^^tm=10f       Bay 

87  ^  =  6'0  Finisterre  Cape  to  St.  Maiy  Cape,  Leichoes,  Oporto,  Figueira,  St.  Martin, 

Aveiro,  Peniche,  Burlings,  Setubal,  Villa  NovadePortimao,  and  Lagos, 

1813 ;  with  additions  to  1872  .         .       • 

92  m  =  0-2  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Gibraltar  Strait — corrections  to  1872 

MEDITERRANEAN   SEA. 

2158  d  =s  I'l  Mediterranean  Sea,  Plans  of  Gibraltar,  Valetta,  and  Corfu 

2718  a,  6,  e,  dss  90  Mediterranean  Sea,  3  Sheets  ;  each 

165  d  =s  6*3  Sardinia  Island  to  Malta,  including  Sicily 

194  m  as  J  15  Malta  and  Gozo  Islands,  with  Views — 1863  I  corrections  to  1872 


ATLANTIC  OCEANS. 

Pilot  Charts  for  Atlantic  Oceans,  1871 
2059  d  rs  0-3  North  Atiantic  Ocean,  General ;  corrections  to  1872 
9203  d  s=s  0-4  South  Atiantic  Ocean,  General;  corrections  to  1872 
1950  m  ^  0'07  Azores  or  Western  Islands ;  corrections  to  1867 
1831  m  ss  0'4  Madeira  Island,  with  Views ;  corrections  to  1872  . 
1894  m  =s  0*08  Canaiy  Islands,  General  Chart ;  corrections  to  1867 
366  m  s=  0*15  Cape  Verde  Islands,  General  Chart ;  corrections  to  1867 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ISLANDS. 
2fo,  Soale, 

1397  m  5=  80  Penedo  de  San  Pedro,  or  St  PauVs  Rocks,  with  View  . 
388  m  =  2-2  Fernando  Noronha  Island,  with  View  .... 

(  m  ss  2*0  ) 
1691  )  m  --  4.Q  (  Ascension  Island;  corrections  to  1868   . 

1771  TO  =  2-0  St.  Helena  Island,  1816  ;  corrections  to  1867 
2228  m  =  0*6  Tristan  da  Cunha  Group  ;  corrections  to  1868 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— EAST  COAST. 

528  m  =  0*05  Sheet  4 — Manmham  to  Pemamhaco,  with  Plans  of— MaranhSo,  Para- 

hiba,  Aracati  or  Jaguarybe  Riyer,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
1857,  and  1867;  corrections  to  1871  .... 

529  m  =  0'05  Sheet  6 — Pemambuco  to  Victoria,  with  Plans  of— Pemannbuco,  Maceio 

Bahia,  Ilheos,  Espirito  Santos,  St.  Paul's,  Cabral  and  Santa 

Cruz  Bays,  Camamu  River,  and  Views 

:  0-05  Sheet  6 — ^Victoria  to  Santa  Catharina 

s  0  03  Sheet  7 — Santa  Catharina  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  Views    . 
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AFRICA. 

s  1*5  Sheet  1 — Gibraltar  Strait  to  Gambia  River,  including  Madeira,  Canary 

Islands,  &o.     ••••....» 

s  1*4  Sheet  2 — Gambia  River  to  Lopez  Cape  and  Anno  Bom  Island,  with 

Views — also  entrance  of  Dembia  River ;  additions,  to  1871  . 

s  1-5  Sheet  3 — Anno  Bom  to  Hollams  Island,  in  Lat.  24^  36'  S.,  with  various 

Plans  of  Harbour,  and  Dangers 

s  1'4  Sheet  4 — Hollams  Island  to  Corrientes   Cape,  including  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  with  Plans  of  various  Bays      .... 

:.  1*3  Sheet  5 — Mozambique  Channel — Cape  Corrientes  to  Juba  Islands,  in- 
cluding Madagascar 

:  1*2  Sheet  6^-Juba  Islands  to  Muscat  in  Arabia,  with  the  Red  Sea  Entrance 

corrections  to  1871 
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AFRICA— SOUTH  COAST. 

2082  m  =  0*4  Sheet  1 — Table  Bay  to  Agulhas  Cape,  with  Plans  of  Table  and  Simons 

Bay,  and  View 

2095  m  =  0-05  Hondeklip  Bay  to  Natal  Port,  with  the  Agulhas  Bank,  or  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  adjacent  coast 
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AFRICA— EAST  COAST, 

651  m  =  0*1  Sheet  4 — Primeira  Islands  to  Mozambique,  with  Antonio  River    .  16 

1809  m  =5  0  2  Shket  5 — Mozambique  to   Pomba  Bay,  with  plan  of  Fernando  Velosa 

Bay,  or  from  15°  S.  to  13°  S 16 

657  m  =  1*0  Sheet  6 — Querimba  Islands,  from  Pomba  Island  to  Peguin  Point,  or 

from  13°  2' S.  to  11°  51' S .16 

658  m  =  0.4  Sheet  7— Peguin  Point  to  Del^o  C,  or  from  11°  62'  S.  to  10°  41'  S.  16 
1808  m  =  0  2  Sheet  8 — Delgado  Cape  to  Quiloa  or  Kilwa,  or  from  10°  41'  S.  to  8° 

44'  S.,  with  Kiswara  Harbour 16 

662  m  =  0*17  Sheet  9 — Quiloa  Point  to  Goonja,  Monfia,  and  Latham  Islands,    or 

from  8°  52'  S.  to  6°  37'  S 16 

664  m  =  0-17  Sheet  10— Goonja  Islands  to  Chala  Point,  or  from  6°  38'  S.  to  4  23' S., 

including  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 16 

665  m  =  1*6   . .    .......  Zanzibar — S.W.  Coast  and  Harbour .         .        .         .        .         15 
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1811  m  =  016  Sheet  11— Chala  Point  to  Kwyhoo  Bay 16 

670  m  =  0-25  Sheet  12— Kwyhoo  Bay  to  Juba,orfrom  2°  6'  S.  to  0°  10'  S.,  including 

the  Juba  or  Dundas  Islands 2     0 

100  (a,  5)  m  =  0*25 Africa  N.E.  Coast — Has  Gulwainee  to  Ras  Haffoon  ;  2 

Sheets  each         ...                 ....  2    0 

MADAGASCAR. 

677  m  s=  0*02  East  Coast,  including  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and  Plans  of  Sandy,  Coe- 

tivy  and  Tromelin  Islands ..16 

597  <i  =  I'd  Mozambique  Channel,  with  Madagascar 2     6 

706  m  =  0*4  Passandava,  M'arbacool,  and  Chimpaykee,  with  Plan  of  Mamooka  and  Nos 

Beh  Islands    • 16 


INDIAN  OCEAN  ISLANDS. 

2398  m  =  0*18  Eerguelen  Island,  with  Plan  of  Christmas  Harbour      ....        1     6 
1921  m  =  3-0  St.  Paul  Island,  with  Views  ;  corrections  to  1872  .,..16 

715  m  =  0-4  Rodrigues  Island,  or  Diego  Rais 0     6 

^  .Q,y  (  m  =  0*6  )  BieunioB  or  Bourbon  Island,  with  several  Plans  of  Anchorages ;  with 
^*^^\m=3-0[       Views 3    0 

711  m  s=  0-5  Mauritius  Island — French  M.S. ;  corrections  to  1869     .,..16 
1881  m  =  0*6  Cargados  Carajos,  Shoals ;  corrections  to  1867      ....  16 

718  m  =  0*4  Farquhar,  or  Joao  de  Noya  Islands 0     6 

2762  m  =  0-24  Comoro  Islands,  and  4  Plans .26 

721  m  =  0*13  Seychelles  Islands;  corrections  to  1872 10 

3  m  =  0-2  Chagos  Archipelago ;  corrections  to  1871 3     6 

4  m  =  I  0  Chagos  Archipelago,  principal  Groups  of 16 

5  m  =  0-5  Sokotra  Island ;  1835 2     6 

6  a,  6  (J  =  0*10  Aden  Gulf,  2  Sheets;  corrections  to  1871,  each    ...  SO 

7  m  =  1 0  Aden  Cape,  the  several  Bays  near,  and  Views ;  corrections  to  1872  .        2    6 

RED  SEA. 

8  a,  5,  c,  d,  •«  m  =  0-11  Red  Sea,  General  Chart,  5  Sheets;  new  issue,  each  . 

'2592  m  =  4*0  Red  Sea,  Perim  Island :  corrections  to  1872 

11838  m  =  0-5  Red  Sea,  Jubal  Strait,  and  Plan  of  Tur  Road,  with  Views ;  corroctions  to 

1872 

734  m  =  1-95  Red  Sea,  Suez  Bay,  1870 -        .        . 

EAST  INDIES— ARABIAN  COAST  TO  SUNDA  STRAIT. 

248S  d  =  0-20  Indian  Ocean,  with  Western  portion  of  Pacific  Ocean  and  Curves  of 

Variation 30 

748  a  i  =  0*5  Sheet  1 — Indian  Ocean,  Southern  Portion I      7    0 

748  b  d  ^0*6  Sheet  2 — Indian  Ocean,  Northern  Portion         .        ,  .         .  ) 

ARABIA  AND  PERSIA. 

10  a,  (,  e,  m  =  0*10  Arabia,  S.E.  and  N.E.  Coast  of,  with  Plans  of  Makatein,  Sughra, 

Sharmah,  Ras  Eosair,  Ba-l-haf,  Shahah  Roads,  Bander  Burum, 
Bander  Risut,  Merbat,  Eeshin,  &  Makalleh  Bays,  3  Sheets,  each        2    6 

2869  m  ss  8'4  Maskat  and  Matreh,  with  Views 16 

2837  Ofb  m  ss  O'S  Persian  Gulf,  General  Chart,  with  10  Plans  and  Views,  2  Sheets, 

1862;  each 3    0 
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BELOOCHISTAN,  SINDH  AND  CUTCH  COASTS. 

No.                Scale,  9,  d, 

38  m  =  0-07  Kooe  Mubarrack  to  Karachi,  with  4  Plans a  0 

40  m  =  8  0  Karachi  (Kurrachee)  Harbour 2  6 

42  m  =  0-11  Sindh,  Kutch  and  Katiwar  Coasts  ;  corrections  to  1873        ...  2  6 

43  m  =  0-4  Kutch  Gulf,  1851—2 2  6 

INDIA— WESTERN  COAST. 

735  to  751  m  =  05  India,  West  Coast — 13  Sheets,  from  Surat  to  Cape  Comonn,  each  2  6 

2736  m  =  0-09  Sheet  1— Kutch   Gulf  to  Viziadroog,   with   Plans   of  Diu  and   Pur 

Bunder  Harbours 2  6 

2737  m  =s  0-08  Sheet  2 — Viziadroog  to  Cochin,  including  the  Lacadivh  Archipelago  2  0 
242  m  =  20 Sedashigar  Bay,  River,  and  Carwar  Port,  1855     ...  1  6 

2738  m  =  0  08  Sheet  3 — Cochin  to  Comorin  Cape,  with  part  of  the  Maldivh  Islands  .  2  6 
2621  m  =  1*5  Bombay  Harbour,  with  a  Plan 2  6 

66  a,  6,  c  m  =  0-25   Maldivh  Islands,  3  Sheets,  each 2  6 


CEYLON. 

813  m  =  0-25  Ceylon  Island,  from  Colombo  on  the  West  to  the  South  and  S.E.  Coast, 

including  the  Bassas,  \7ith  Plans  of  Colombo,  Dodandowe,  and  Belli- 
gam  Bays,  Kirinde  Road,  and  Point  de  Galle  Harbour 
68  a,  5  m  =  0*24  Palk  Strait  and  Manaar  Gulf,  in  2  Sheets,  each    .... 


2     6 
2     0 


BENGAL  BAY. 

70  a,  b  m  =  0*03  Bengal  Bay,  2  Sheets,  with  15  Plans,  each  by  Lieut.  Heathcote,  I.N.  2     6 

81  w  =  2-0  Coringah  or  Cocanada  Bay,  1857 2     0 

1681  m  =  0-1  Sheet  5— Palmyra  Point  to  Chittagong,  1840 3     0 

822  OT  =  O'l  Sheet  6 — Chittagong,  Kyouk  Phyou,  Ramree,  and  Naaf  Rivers       .         .  16 

823  m  =  O'l  Sheet  7 — Negrais,  Rangoon,  Martaban 16 

834  m  =  0-7  Rangoon  and  Bassein  or  Negrais  Rivers,  1854 2     0 

824  m  =  01  Sheet8— Tavoy  and  Mergui,  1840 16 

825  m  =  01 3  Andaman  Isles,  with  View 2     6 

840  m  =  0*15  Nicobar  Islanob  with  Saoui  and  South  Bays,  Pulo  Milu,  and  St.  George's 

Channel 16 

SUMATRA,  WEST  COAST  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

I 

2760  m  =s  0*1  Sheet  1 — Sumatra  Island,  West  Coast — from  Acheen  Head  to  Tying- 

kokh  Bay,  with  Plans 3     0 

2761  m  =  0*1  Sheet  2 — Sumatra  Island,  West  Coast — Tyingkokh  Bay  to  Sunda  Strait 

and  7  Plans  of  Anchorages 3     0 

2056  m  =  0-3  Sunda  Strait  and  its  approaches,  with  Plans  of  Krakatoa  Channel — Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  Surveys,  1867 2     6 

2510  m  =  2*0  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  with  Refuge  Port 16 


INTRODUCTION. 


WINDS  AND  CURRENTS,  MAGNETISM.  VARIATION  OF  COMPASS.  TIDES. 


Particular,  or  Local  Winds,  Weather,  and  Currents,  are  described  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Winds  may  be  arranged  under  three  distinct  heads : 
Constant,  Periodical,  and  Variable.  Constant  winds  are  those  which  blow  always  in  the  same 
direction,  and  are  called  Trade  Winds.  Periodical  Winds,  or  those  which  blow  one  part  of  the 
year  in  one  direction  and  the  other  part  in  a  contrary  one,  are  generally  called  Monsoons.  Variable 
Winds  are  those  which  are  not  s abject  to  any  determinate  periods  or  uniformity. 

TRADE  WUfDS  seem  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  com- 
bined with  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  rarefying  the  atmosphere  between  the  tropics.  The  cold 
dense  air  at  the  poles  would  naturally  move  along  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  take  the  place  of  the 
hot  rarefied  air  at  the  Equator ;  but  the  earth's  rotatory  motion,  and  the  gradually  increasing 
velocity  of  this  motion  at  its  surface  from  the  poles  to  the  Equator,  oblige  these  polar  currents  of 
air  to  diverge  from  their  meridians  on  their  route  to  the  Equator.  The  points  of  greatest  rare- 
faction are  those  in  the  Thermal  GHrdle,  or  Heat  Belt,  under  the  sun ;  and,  as  the  earth  revolves, 
these  places  pass  under  the  sun  from  E.  to  the  W. ;  thus  the  denser  air  must  move  towards  them, 
and  occasion  a  constant  Easterly  wind  in  the  ocean  remote  from  land  between  the  tropics. 

As  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  each  point  on  its  surface  has  a  rotatory  £.  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  radius  of  its  circle  of  latitude.  A  wind  from  N.  in  the  N.  tropic,  becomes  a  N.E.  wind, 
and  a  S.  wind,  in  the  S.  tropic,  becomes  a  S.E.  wind.  The  earth  is  also  continually  acting  on  the 
air  hjfricHon,  and  communicating  to  it  a  rotatory  velocity,  which  counteracts  the  Westerly  tendency, 
or  (in  other  words)  deprives  the  wind  of  its  Easting  as  it  nears  the  Equator ;  but  as  the  wind  (saj 
the  S.E.  Trade)  passes  the  Line  towards  the  N.  Solstice,  or  Heat  Belt, — that  is  to  say,  goes  from 
a  place  of  greatest  velocity  to  one  of  a  less — it  becomes  a  S.  by  W.  wind,  owing  to  this  friction. 

By  the  dense  air  proceeding  from  both  polar  regions  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  towards  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  and  afterwards  more  Westerly  towards  the  points  of  greatest  rarefaction,  a  N.E. 
wind  is  produced  on  the  N.  side,  and  a  S.E.  wind  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Equator.  These  are 
called  trade  winds,  and  in  their  direction  incline  towards  the  Thermal  Oirdle.  W^hen  the  sun  is 
near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  returning  from  it  (eSter  tarrying  there,  almost  vertical  for  two  months). 
having  greatly  heated  the  N.  hemisphere,  the  S.E.  trade  wind  blows  with  strength,  audits  N.  limit 
reaches  to,  and  in  some  places  nearly  10^  beyond,  the  Equator.  The  N.E.  trade  wind,  at  the  same 
time,  blows  with  less  strength,  becoming  contracted  in  its  limits ;  the  S.  limit  then  receding  several 
degrees  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator;  and  between  the  two,  we  find  in  the  open  ocean  a  broad  belt  of 
light  airs  and  calms.  And  again,  in  the  opposite  season,  when  the  S.  hemisphere  is  greatly  heated 
by  the  sun,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  blows  stronger,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  Equator ;  the  strength 
of  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  at  the  same  time,  being  diminished  considerably  by  the  sun's  influence 
When  these  N.  and  S.  currents  of  air  meet  about  the  Equator,  they  destroy  each  other,  producing 
a  calm,  and  become  deflected  upwards,  forming  an  ascending  current. 

As  there  is  a  perpetual  current  of  air  proceeding  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  Equator,  where 
it  is  rarefied,  while  the  superior  gravity  of  the  cold  makes  the  heated  air  ascend  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  whence  it  returns  to  the  poles,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the  upper  current 
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of  air  must  proceed  from  the  parts  in  which  the  heat  is  greatest,  so  that  by  a  kind  of  atmospherical 
circulation,  admirably  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  below  will  be 
attended  by  a  S.W.  wind  above,  and  the  S.E.  trade  wind  below  with  a  N.W.  wind  above.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  clouds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere  being  frequently  seen  to 
move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  and  by  an  instantaneous  change  of  wind  often 
experienced  when  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds  are  passed. 

Trade  winds  are  only  constant  in  the  ocean  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land ;  for  large 
islands  and  continents  obstruct  the  regular  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  produce  either 
periodical  or  variable  winds.  When  land  is  heated  by  the  sun's  influence,  the  atmosphere  over  it 
becomes  rarefied,  the  air  acquires  motion,  and  a  wind  is  produced,  blowing  from  the  ocean  towards 
the  land.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  winds  on  the  African  coasts,  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.E.  trade,  blowing  often  from  North  and  N.W.  about  Cape  de  Verde ;  and  from  S  W.  and 
S.S.W.  betwixt  the  Coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  the  S.E. 
trade,  instead  of  N.E.  and  S.E.,  as  is  experienced  when  well  out  from  the  land,  in  the  open  ocean. 

When  the  land  of  Australia  is  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  the 
wind  blows  generally  from  the  N.W.  upon  the  N.W.  coast ;  from  the  S.W.  upon  the  W.  coast ; 
from  the  S.W.  the  S.,  and  S.E.,  upon  the  S.  coast:  and  from  S.E.  and  E.  upon  the  E.  coast  of 
that  extensive  tract  of  land.  Winds,  indeed,  blow  nearly  always  from  the  sea  by  day,  towards  the 
heated  atmosphere  over  the  land ;  but  contiguous  to  shores,  land  breezes  are  often  experienced, 
coming  off  diy  and  parching. 

High  land  obstructs  the  regular  progress  of  winds.  A  steady  trade  wind  will  pass  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  low  level  land  without  being  much  changed  in  its  direction  or  velocity ;  particu- 
larly if  that  land  be  barren  and  destitute  of  moisture.  But  if  the  wind  come  in  contact  with  high 
land  or  mountains,  it  is  compressed  in  passing  over  their  summits ;  as  the  atmosphere,  being  heated 
by  the  sun's  rays  according  to  its  density,  is  much  warmer  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of 
m'ountains ;  consequently  the  air  is  cooled  in  its  ascent,  and  being  frequently  condensed  into  humid 
clouds  or  fog,  is  discharged  in  wet  misty  vapour,  or  in  small  rain,  upon  the  tops  of  mountains. 
This  may  be  often  seen  on  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  or  on  high  islands  between 
the  tropics,  when  the  sun  shines  bright  below,  with  clear  weather  around. 

The  presence  of  the  sun  in  either  hemisphere  obstructs  considerably  the  regularity  and  strength 
of  the  trade  wind  in  that  hemisphere,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Trade  Winds  extend  generally  to  about  28^  on  each  side  of  the  Equator,  and  there  is 
usually  a  considerable  space  between  them,  in  which  light  variable  winds  prevail  mostly  from  the 
Wm  a  counter-current  of  air,  forming  in  seveTal  parts  of  the  globe,  near  the  Equator,  a  kind  of 
monsoon,  and  carrying  in  some  parts  a  current  of  water  with  it. 

The  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds  prevail  in  the  open  sea  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ; 
and  from  the  great  extent  of  the  latter,  they  generally  blow  more  steadily  in  it  than  in  the  former ; 
and  the  S.E.  trade  wind  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean  blows  more  steadily  than  the  N.E.  trade  wind 
to  the  N«  of  the  Equator,  where  the  ocean  becomes  contracted  between  Cape  de  Verde  and  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  but  towards  the  West  India  Islands,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  generally 
blows  steadily  between  E.  and  E.N.E. 

The  S.E.  trade  wind  prevails  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  E. 
side  of  Madamscar  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Australia,  between  the  parallels  of  10^  and  26^  S. 

HOHSOOVS,  or  PESIODICAL  WnTDS,  are  those  which  blow  half  of  the  year  from  one 
quarter,  and  the  other  half-year  from  the  opposite  direction.  They  blow  more  steadily  in  the  East- 
Indian  Seas  than  in  any  other  place,  particularly  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator,  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  also  in  the  China  Sea,  but  with  somewhat  less  regularity  in 
the  N.  part  of  it 

The  Thermal  Oirdle  under  the  sun,  where  the  atmosphere  becomes  rarefied,  and  the  heated 
aur  ascends,  is  nature's  suction-pump,  and  the  principal  cause  of  these  winds,  as  well  as  of  the.  trade 
winds.  The  situation  of  the  land,  as  connected  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  has  not  so  much 
influence  as  formerly  imagined.  Surely  Africa  is  heated  enough  between  April  and  Sept. ;  yet  the 
S.E.  Trade,  having  blown  towards  it  in  the  direction  of  Zanzibar,  then  turns  {ehort  of  it)  towards 
the  N.E.,  and  becomes  the  S.W.  monsoon  of  the  Arabian  Sea :  the  extensive  coasts  of  India  being 
greatly  heated  when  the  sun  is  vertical  to  them,  a  S.W.  wind  blows  from  the  ocean  towards  the 
land  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  current  of  air  proceeding  from  the  ocean,  being  highly  charged 
with  moisture,  is  graduaHy  condensed  into  rain,  which  descends  in  great  quantities  upon  the  coasts 
of  India  where  high  land  fronts  the  ocean  to  the  S.W.,  or  W.S.W. 

When  the  sun  returns  into  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  atmosphere  there  becomes  greatly  rarefied 
around  the  Thermal  Girdle,  or  that  belt  immediately  under  the  sun,  and  a  N.E.  wind  or  monsoon 
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is  then  prodaced  in  N.  latitade,  blowing  towards  the  heated  parts  aboat  the  Equator.  This  is  the 
dry  season  on  the  coasts  of  India,  for  the  wind  blowing  from  the  land  brings  fair  weather ;  and  the 
rainj  season  is  prodaced  by  wind  blowing  from  the  ocean  towards  the  land,  which  is  generally  the 
case  on  both  sides  of  the  tropics. 

The  8.W.  MonBOOn  prevails  from  April  to  Oct.,  between  the  Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  it  reaches  from  the  East  coast  of  Africa  to  the  coasts  of  India,  China,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  its  influence  extends  sometimes  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  as  the  Marian  Islands,  or  to 
about  Ion.  145°  E.,  and  it  reaches  as  far  N.  as  the  Japan  Islands.  In  the  same  season,  a  S.S.W. 
monsoon  prevails  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  changing  a  few  points  in 
direction,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  lands  on  each  side  of  that  channel. 

The  S.W.  Monsoon,  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the 
S.E.  Trade,  blowing  towards  the  earth's  Thermal  Girdle ;  and  we  must  remember  that  that  girdle 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  latitude  of  Bombay,  from  mid-May  to  the  end  of  July.  For  more  than  three- 
score and  ten  days,  the  suction-pump  has  there  been  at  full  work.  But  why  should  the  wind,  thus 
drawn  in  along  the  surface  of  Uie  sea,  prefer  to  fall  upon  India  as  a  S.W.  and  a  W.  wind,  rather 
than  upon  Arabia  and  Africa  as  a  S.E.  wind  ?  We  accept  Dove's  explanation,  that  the  S.E.  Trade 
is  (in  crossing  the  Equator)  a  volume  of  air  moving  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  latitude :  thus  carrying 
wiUi  it  into  those  higher  latitudes,  the  equatorial  velocity,  and  appearing  consequently  as  a  South 
wind  with  Westing  in  it.  Sir  John  Herschel  also  says  that  the  earth  acts  upon  the  air  hj  friction, 
communicating  to  it  a  rotatory  velocity.  Thus,  the  S.E.  Trade  wind,  as  it  approaches  the 
Equator,  loses  its  Eagting  ;  and,  as  it  passes  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator,  acquires  Westing,  becoming 
a  S.W.  monsoon. 

We  may  understand  this  better  if  we  reflect  that  at  the  parallel  of  Mauritius  (being  as  much  to 
the  S.  of  the  Equator  as  Maseira  Island  on  the  Arabian  Coast  is  to  the  N.),  the  rotatory  velocity  of 
the  earth  is  considerably  less  than  at  the  Equator.  Passing  then  from  that  Capricorn  region  of  a 
less  rotatory  velocity  to  the  Equator,  where  the  greatest  velocity  is  found,  the  wind  acquires 
Easting ;  but  passing  on  beyond  the  Equator  towards  the  Cancer  region  (one  of  less  velocity),  it 
acquires  Westing,  and  developes  itself  as  the  S.W.  Monsoon. 

The  H.B.  monsoon  prevails  from  Oct.  to  March  throughout  nearly  the  same  space  as  that 
mentioned  above  ;  but  the  monsoons  are  subject  to  great  obstructions  from  the  land ;  and  in  con- 
tracted places,  such  as  Malacca  Strait,  they  are  changed  into  variable  winds.  Their  limits  are  not 
everywhere  the  same,  nor  do  they  always  shift  exactly  at  the  same  period.  The  N.E.  monsoon  of 
India  and  the  China  Sea  is  no  other  than  the  undisturbed  N.E.  Trade- wind.  The  N.W.  winds 
below  the  Equator  are  simply  an  extension  of  the  N.E.  Trade,  blowing  towards  the  Heat-Belt; 
whilst  the  sun  is  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  daily  passing  over  the  Australian  deserts. 

The  H.W.  monaoon  prevails  between  the  N.E.  part  of  Madagascar  and  the  W.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia from  Oct.  to  April,  and  it  is  generally  confined  between  the  Equator  and  10^  or  11^  of  S. 
latitude,  but  subject  to  irregularities.  This  monsoon  seldom  blows  steadily  in  the  open  sea,  although 
in  Dec.  and  Jan.  it  generally  prevails,  and  in  these  months  sometimes  extends  from  lat.  10^  or 
13^  S.  across  the  Equator  to  kt.  2^  or  3^  N.  This  is  the  rainy  monsoon  to  the  S.-ward  of  the 
Equator,  and  the  S.E.  monsoon  is  the  dry  season. 

The  S.B.  monioon  predominates  from  April  to  Oct.  in  the  Java  Sea  and  whole  Asiatic  Medi- 
terranean, as  far  as  and  beyond  Papua,  (New  Guinea),  and  in  some  places  reaches  the  Equator, 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  northern  tropic ;  but  this  monsqpn  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of 
the  Pacific  S.E.  trade  following  the  sun ;  and  when  that  luminary  returns  to  the  S.  tropic, 
this  monsoon  recedes  to  lat  10^  or  1U9  S.,  backing  down  like  the  S.E.  Trade  near  the  Chagos 
Group. 

The  parts  where  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  monsoons  prevail  with  greatest  strength  and  regularity 
an  in  the  Java  Sea,  and  from  thence  E.-ward  to  Timor,  amongst  the  Molucca  and  Banda  Islands, 
and  onward  to  New  Guinea.  The  Westerly  monsoon  blows  as  steadily,  strongly,  and  regularly 
along  the  N.  side  of  New  Guinea,  at  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  all  contiguous  islands  S.  of  the 
Equator,  as  &r  E.  as  Malanta  and  the  N.  part  of  the  New  Hebrides,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  whatever,  and  extending  in  a  wind  of  gradually  decreasing  constancy  and  continuation,  from 
hence,  far  £.  to  the  Society  and  Marquesas  Islands.  The  limits  in  latitude  appear  similar  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  from  1^  N.  to  15^  S.,  and  occasionally  to  10°  S.,  and  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  Jan.  to  the  end  of  March. 

Westerly  winds  are  sometimes  experienced  near  the  Equator,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  great  way 
to  the  £.  of  New  Guinea ;  and  also  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  westerly  winds  at  times  occur  near,  or 
a  little  to  the  N.,  of  the  Equator,  forming  a  counter  current  to  the  regular  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade 
winds  which  prevail  on  each  side  of  it. 
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LH  xjsE-TEOFICAL  HEAT-BELTS  of  fhe  Indian  Ocean.  Some  brief  explanation  of  the 
Ban's  passage  over  the  broad  zone  between  the  Tropics  seems  highly  necessary  in  order  that  the 
seaman  may  understand  what  we  mean  by  the  expression — Thermal  Girdle,  or  Heat-Belt — applied 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  Monsoons.  Thermal  Maps  have  been  from  time  to  time 
produced  by  Berghaus,  Dove,  and  their  copyists.  In  all  these  examples  the  Equator  is  recognised 
as  the  seat  of  the  normal  isotherm  of  greatest  heat ;  that  line  or  band  being  diverted  northward  or 
southward,  according  as  observation  has  proved  the  idea  to  be  inconsistent  with  ascertained 
facts.  Thus,  there  has  appeared  (in  many  a  physical  atlas)  an  imaginary  waving  line  round 
the  globe,  which  has  been  styled  the  *'  Warmth- Equator"  and  corresponding  lines  of  equal  annual 
temperature,  called  '*  Isotherms"  girdle  the  higher  latitudes.  Of  course  such  a  plan  would  be  a 
necessity  on  any  single  map  which  should  attempt  to  show  at  one  glance  the  mean  direction  of  winds 
and  currents  and  the  means  of  heat  throughout  the  air  and  the  sea.  But  to  the  seaman  it  is  worse 
than  useless — it  is  positively  misleading.  However,  we  do  not  object  to  **  Isotheres^"*  or  lines  of 
equal  summsr  temperature ;  nor  to  *'  Lsochimenes,'^  or  lines  of  equal  witUer  temperature. 

The  notions  on  tropical  climate  which  were  current  twenty  years  ago — and  even  now  are  enter- 
tained by  many  physical  geographers — were  well  reviewed  in  a  little  treatise  on  **  The  Asiatic 
Mediterranean,"  by  Trelawny  Saunders,  now  Geographer  at  the  India  Office,  as  follows  : — 

*'  It  is  admitted  that  the  suu  is  the  paramount  source  of  atmospheric  heat.  *  But  his  influence 
on  the  earth  is  referred  to  his  apparent  path  in  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  in  her 
path  around  the  sun  has  been  lost  sight  of,  in  the  consideration  of  thermal  and  climatological 
questions.  Now  it  is  clear  that  whatever  influence  the  sun  exerts  on  the  earth  must  be  attributed 
to  the  actual  and  not  to  the  apparent  motions. 

"  But  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  as  described  by  astronomers,  and  in  the  accepted 
theory  of  the  seasons,  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  which  geography  demonstrates.  The  astronomers 
and  climatologists  say  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  and  on  a  single 
plane,  which  is  regarded  as  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the 
axis  of  the  earth  round  which  she  revolves  daily,  being  at  an  angle  of  nearly  66^  32'  to  the  plane  of 
her  orbit.  This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the /act  that  the  sun  is  vertical  day  by  day  to  successive 
points  between  the  tropics,  producing  spiral  lines  on  the  earth's  surfa<^  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Equator.  In  fact,  the  sun's  solstitial  motion  is  in  the  parallel  of  23^  28'  nearly,  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Equator  alternately,  at  intervals  of  six  months ;  and  his  equinoctial  motion  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Equator  nearly,  instead  of  in  lines  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

''  Five  distinct  Zones  in  the  Tropics.  It  is  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  earth  moves  around 
the  sun  in  a  spiral  path  between  two  planes,  which  are  respectively  coincident  with  the  vertical 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  two  tropics,  at  his  nearest  approach  to  either  pole,  severally  and  separately, 
at  intervals  of  about  six  months.  The  interval  between  the  spiral  lines  of  the  sun's  vertical  action, 
on  each  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  is  about  15'  of  latitude,  subject  to  variation. 

"  Two  Dands  of  greatest  heat  therefore  exist  (though  they  do  not  co-exist)  on  the  earth's  sur* 
face,  arising  from  the  continuous  vertical  action  of  the  sun  at  each  tropic ;  each  parched  up  with 
heat  for  a  period  of  63  successive  days,  during  which  time  he  is  passing  from  lat.  SO^  to  the  tropic 
in  23°  28',  and  then  back  to  20°  again.  He  is  vertical  for  less  than  one-sixth  of  that  time,  over  a 
similar  extent  of  latitude  in  any  other  part  of  his  apparent  course.  The  result  is  a  band  of  deserts 
under  each  tropic  around  the  earth.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  traverses  the  '  tierras  calientes,'  or 
desert  regions  of  Mexico ;  the  Sahara  of  N.  Africa,  and  the  Arabian  desert ;  while  the  desert  of 
Mekran  on  the  Coast  of  Beloochistan,  and  that  of  Thurr,  to  the  E.  of  the  Indus,  are  close  to  it  on 
the  north.  The  tropic  of  Capricorn  traverses  the  desert  of  Atacama  on  the  Pacific,  in  Bolivia ; 
the  desert  of  El  Gran  Chaco  in  La  Plata ;  the  desert  of  Kalihari,  between  the  lake  Nyassi  and  the 
Orange  Eiver  in  South  Africa ;  and  the  great  desert  region  of  Australia,  so  well  described  by  Sturt. 
The  tropical  region  appears,  therefore,  to  be  burnt  up  and  desert,  with  trifling  exceptions,  arising 
from  local  causes,  which  preponderate  over  the  sun's  continuous  vertical  action. 

<*  The  Equatorial  region,  or  the  zone  within  10^  of  the  Equator,  also  presents  special 
characteristics  of  an  excessive  kind.  The  temperature  is  high,  and  scarcely  varies ;  the  rain  falls  in 
torrents  during  several  months ;  vegetation  is  rank  and  luxurious ;  and  animal  life  revels  in  its  most 
impressive  and  abundant  varieties.  The  closer  juxtaposition  of  the  sun  to  this  culminating  portion 
of  the  sphere,  may  partly  account  for  its  preponderating  influence  there. 

«« 13ie  zones  halfv^ay  between  Equator  and  Tropics,  (or  between  10°  and  20°  on  both  sides 
of  the  Equator)  are  equally  remarkable,  and  peculiarly  interesting  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
fitness  for  the  occupation  of  man.  All  around  the  earth  within  those  latitudes  the  oonntry  abounds 
with  lakes,  rivers,  and  fertility,  but  the  vegetation  is  not  excessive.  The  climate  also  partakes  of 
the  qualities  prevailing  in  the  temperate  zones." 
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FUBTHER  REMAEK8  about  Honsoon  Winds  will  be  found  at  pages  indicated  below. 

For  Winds  and  Weather  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  see  page  76.     For  Algoa  Bay,  page  83. 

For  Winds  and  Currents  in  Mozambique  Channel,  eee  page  560. 

For  Winds  and  Weather  at  Mauritius  and  Bodrigue,  see  page  535.  Between  2^anzibar  and 
Aden,  see  page  116. 

For  Winds  at  the  S.  extreme  of  the  Maldi>AiS,  see  page  571.     At  Ceylon,  page  306. 

For  Navigation  and  Winds  of  the  Arabian  Coast,  see  page  333.     For  Persian  Qulf,  page  379. 

For  Winds  and  Weather  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  see  pages  299  to  307. 

For  Monsoons  and  Gales  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  see  pages  317  to  3S1. 

For  Monsoons  on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  see  page  624. 

The  SUSFACE  CUBEEFTS  of  the  OCEAH  flow  in  harmony  with  the  Trade  winds,  and 
the  Anti-trades.  They  are  properly  distinguished  by  the  different  and  significant  names,  Drift  and 
Stream.  The  Drift  is  merely  the  wind's  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  Stream  is  an 
accumulation  of  the  parts  of  the  Drift  into  a  collective  mass,  by  the  intervention  of  some  obstacle ; 
and  onwards  it  goes  because  pressed  on  by  fresh  drift  in  its  rear.  Deep  submarine  currents  may 
be  the  effort  of  nature  restoring  the  equilibrium  which  surface  currents  have  disturbed ;  and  in  this 
process  the  rotation  of  the  eardi  is  an  active  agent. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  fair  field,  and  where  they  suffer  no  divergence  through  interposition 
of  a  continent,  the  Trade-drifts  flow  towards  the  West,  inclining  towards  the  Fquator.  But,  unable 
to  escape  through  channels  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  into  die  Indian  Ocean  (except  in  a  very 
partial  manner  at  one  season  of  the  year),  and  aided  by  the  peculiar  positions  of  great  islands,  the 
two  Westerly  streams  coalesce  and  produce  an  Equatorial*  Counter-current  flowing  towards  the 
East.  Besides  this  method  of  preserving  equilibrium,  nature  has  established  the  Japan  current  in 
the  North,  which  is  identical  in  character  and  origin  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  Some  have  ventured  to 
dispute  the  correctness  of  Sir  John  HerscheFs  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  trade  winds  to 
the  Gulf  Stream.  We  venture  to  think  *that  time  will  vindicate  the  sound  arguments  of  that 
eminent  man  ;  we  only  find  him  wrong  when  misled  by  wrong  data,  and  sailors  are  to  be  blamed 
for  supplying  men  of  science  with  that.  He  says  in  one  place*  "  the  North  Pacific  currents  are  as 
yet  far  from  well  understood."  We  wish  to  endorse  the  following  remarks  from  his  "  Physical 
Qeo^aphy.^' — '*  From  meteorology  we  learn  to  refer  the  great  system  of  aquatic  circulation  (which 
tnmsferB  the  waters  of  every  one  region  of  the  ocean,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  every  other),  to  the 
action  of  our  Trade  winds,  and  Uieir  compensating  currents,  the  Anti-trades;  themselves  the 
results  of  solar  action  in  combination  with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis." 

VAEIASLE  WINDS  prevail  in  both  hemispheres  from  lat.  d8f  or  80^  to  the  poles,  but  those 
from  W.  and  W.S.W.  generally  predominate  in  N.  latitudes ;  and  those  from  W.  and  W.N.W. 
predominate  in  S.  latitudes. 

The  prevalence  of  Westerly  winds  in  high  latitudes  has  been  thus  accounted  for.  The  upper 
parts  of  ^e  atmosphere  having  a  motion  towards  the  poles,  contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  and 
becoming  condensed  beyond  their  limits,  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea ;  thus  producing 
the  motion  from  the  W.  towards  the  E.,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
trade  winds.  Immediately  beyond  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds,  the  Westerly  winds  are  generally 
found  to  prevail. 

These  Westerly  winds,  in  high  latitudes,  are  liable  to  obstructions  and  changes,  from  various 
causes,  the  influence  of  the  sun  being  mutable  and  uncertain  in  the  Temperate  Zones ;  but  beyond 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  where  a  settled  frost  and  cold  atmosphere  constantly  prevail, 
strong  gales  and  sudden  shifts  of  wind  are  not  so  liable  to  happen  as  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
poles. 

The  sun's  presence  in  either  hemisphere  has  great  influence  upon  the  prevailing  Westerly 
winds  in  high  latitudes;  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean  the  wind  generally  inclines  to  W.S.W.  in  the 
summer  months ;  and  in  winter,  almost  constantly  to  W.N.W.,  between  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Ireland.  In  the  British  Channel,  Easterly  winds  often  prevail  in  Feb.,  March,  April,  and 
part  of  May ;  during  the  other  months,  Westerly  winds  prevail  greatly. 

On  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  S.W.  winds  prevail  in  the  summer  months,  and  Northerly 
winds  during  winter. 

*  It  ifl  to  be  desired  that  Physical  Geographers  would  alter  the  nomendature  of  Ocean  Currents.    The 

jMvjMT  Equatorial  Current  of  the  Pacific  is  a  counter-current  to  the  E.,  between  the  Trade  Drifts  forced  along  by 
toe  KJE.  and  SJB.  winds.  These  Trade-Drifts  are  now  called  respectively  the  N.  Equatorial  and  S.  Equatorial 
cmrcnts;  which  namee  were  given  before  the  proper  Equatorial  1!.  ouzreot  was  known.  {8ee  also  Oumnts  in 
Chapter  ZX.) 
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In  ther  S.  hemisphere,  during  the  snmmer  months,  when  the  sun  is  near  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, the  winds  are  sometimes  very  yariable,  but  prevail  at  W.  and  W.N.W.  In  the  winter  months 
they  blow  mostly  from  W.S.W.  and  W.,  and  sometimes  from  S.  or  S.E.  Westerly  winds  prevail 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  and  Cape  Van  Diemen,  particularly  when  the  sun  is  near 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer:  but  on  the  W.  coasts  which  form  these  promontories,  the  wind  frequently 
prevails  from  the  Southward,  when  it  is  blowing  strong  from  the  Westward  off  their  extremities. 
And  S.E.  or  Southerly  winds  are  generally  found  to  prevail  more  than  any  other,  in  Feb.,  March, 
and  part  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  head-lands. 

LABD  and  SEA  BBEEZES  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  alternating  winds,  which  are 
generally  experienced  in  settled  weather  upon  coasts  or  islands  between  the  tropics.  They  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  land  being  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  water,  and  consequently  being 
susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  by  the  action  of  the  sun  than  the  sea :  this  increase 
of  temperature  during  the  day  rarefies  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  and  a  current  of  colder  air  rushes 
in  from  the  sea  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  forms  what  is  called  a  sea-breeze.  The  progress  of  this 
breeze  is  regressive  upon  the  sea,  as  it  commences  close  to  the  shore  where  the  motion  of  the  air 
first  inclines  to  the  land,  and  then  gradually  extends  out  to  sea ;  so  that  vessels  close  in  with 
the  shore  get  the  regular  breeze  sooner  than  those  which  are  in  the  oflSng.  After  sunset  the 
atmosphere  over  the  land  becomes  cool  by  evaporation  ;  and  at  whatever  time  of  the  night  it  exceeds 
in  density  that  over  the  sea,  the  air  takes  a  motion  from  the  land  towards  the  more  rarefied  parts 
over  the  sea,  producing  what  is  called  the  land-breeze.  This  is  a  progressive  breeze  upon  the  sea, 
as  it  begins  on  the  shore,  and  gradually  extends  to  seaward ;  and  its  approach  may  be  sometimes 
known  by  an  increased  noise  of  the  surf. 

These  land  and  sea-breezes  extend  in  some  places  only  to  a  small  distance  from  the  shore ; 
but  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  in  the  fair  season,  where  they  prevail  probably  with  greater  regularity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  their  influence  is  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues  from 
the  land.  When  the  land  is  greatly  heated,  and  the  evaporation  not  sufiicient  to  cool  the  atmosphere 
over  it  below  that  of  the  adjoining  sea,  there  will  be  no  land-breeze,  and  in  such  case  the  wind 
blows  mostly  from  seaward :  this  may  be  observed  in  the  temperate  as  well  as  in  the  torrid  zone. 

During  summer  in  England,  when  the  weather  is  settled  and  serene,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
sea  frequently  rises,  and  increases  with  the  altitude  of  the  sun ;  it  is  strongest  after  noon,  when 
the  air  over  tiie  land  is  greatly  rarefied,  and  it  declines  with  the  setting  sun.  The  evaporation 
from  the  land  during  the  night  being  in  this  country  not  sufficient  to  cool  the  atmosphere  over  it 
below  that  of  the  ac^oining  sea,  a  land-breeze  is  consequently  seldom  experienced  in  the  night. 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  beirjg  nearly  the  same  over  the  land  and  sea,  calms  generally 
prevail  in  the  night,  until  the  sea-breeze  returns,  when  the  atmosphere  over  the  land  becomes 
heated  by  the  sun  in  its  diurnal  course. 

SQITAUiS  are  generally  of  three  kinds;  that  called  the  Arched  Squall  is  frequently 
experienced,  and  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  arched  form  of  the  clouds  near  the  horizon ;  but 
sometimes  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dense  black  cloud,  particularly  when  highly  charged  mth 
rain  or  electric  matter.  From  the  time  that  the  arch  or  cloud  is  first  seen  above  the  horizon,  its 
motion  is  sometimes  veiy  quick  to  the  zenith,  the  interval  being-  scareely  sufficient  to  allow  a  ship 
to  reduce  the  necessary  sail  before  the  wind  reaches  her,  which  happens  when  the  cloud  has 
approached  to  the  zenith.  At  other  times,  the  motion  of  the  cloud  is  very  slow,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  disappears,  or  is  dispersed,  the  impulse  of  the  wind  being  then  not  sufficient  to  reach  a 
ship.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  there  be  rain  in  these  squalls  preceding  the 
wind,  the  latter  will  probably  follow  the  rain  in  sudden  severe  gusts ;  whereas,  if  the  wind  precedes 
the  rain,  the  squalls  are  seldom  so  furious,  and  terminate  in  moderate  showers  of  rain.  This  general 
rule,  however,  is  often  interrupted  by  the  operation  of  local  causes.  The  Descending  Squall  is 
not  BO  easily  discerned  as  the  former,  because  it  issues  from  clouds  which  are  formed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  observer ;  and  when  clouds  are  thuar  formed,  they  generally  pro- 
duce showers  of  rain  and  successive  squalls  of  wind.  The  White  Squall  is  not  often  experienced ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  near  or  within  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  mountainous 
land.  This  squall  generally  blows  very  violently  for  a  short  time,  and  as  it  is  liable  to  happen  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  without  any  appearance  in  the  atmosphere  to  indicate  its  approach,  it  is  con- 
sequently very  dangerous.  The  only  mark  that  accompanies  it  is  the  white  broken  water  on  the 
sea  surface,  which  is  torn  up  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Squalls,  and  also  storms,  are  sometimes 
progressive,  at  other  times  regressive,  when  obstructed  by  an  opposite  wind,  or  according  as  the  point 
of  greatest  rarefaction  is  situated,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  sea-breeze.  When  a 
squall  comes  up  against  an  opposite  wind,  its  motion  is  greatly  retarded  thereby,  and  a  ship  sometimes 
in  this  case  outruns  the  squall,  and  overtakes  other  ships  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  opposite 
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wind.    Progressive  winds,  when  tbey  have  an  opposite  wind  to  subdue,  are  frequently  preceded 
many  hours  by  a  swell,  which  extends  a  great  way  before  them. 

In  Straits  or  Channels  formed  between  high  lands,  strong  winds  generally  blow  directly 
through  them  :  this  is  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  seas,  such  as  the  Straits  of  Shad- 
wan  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mozambique  Channel,  Straits  of  Macassar  and  Lombock;  also  in  the 
entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  North  America,  and  frequently  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in 
Scotland,  although  the  latter  is  not  bounded  by  very  high  land. 

In  many  places  between  the  tropics,  where  shoal  coral  banks  shoot  up  out  of  deep  water,  a 
decrease  of  the  prevailing  wind  is  frequently  experienced  upon  them ;  for  when  a  steady  wind  is 
blowing  over  the  surface  of  the  deep  water,  no  sooner  does  a  ship  get  upon  the  verge  of  a  shoal  coral 
bank,  than  a  sudden  decrease  of  wind  is  often  perceived.  This  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
atmosphere  over  these  banks  being  less  rarefied,  and  cooler  by  the  increased  evaporation,  than  that 
over  the  deep  water;  consequently  not  requiring  so  great  a  supply  of  air  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
as  the  circumjacent  parts  which  are  more  rarefied  and  heated.  Water,  in  small  quantities,  parts 
quickly  with  its  heat,  but  retains  it  when  in  large  quantities  ;  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  and  the  cold  generated  in  a  given  time  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface 
and  the  depth  of  the  evaporating  mass :  the  evaporation,  therefore,  over  shoal  banks  is  alwajrs 
greater  than  over  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  water, 
proportionally  cooler  over  the  former  than  over  the  latter. 

The  chknges  of  the  Moon  are  more  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  stormy  weather  than  the 
foil  moon.  The  Nautical  Almanack  gives  all  the  lunar  points.  When  her  semi-diameter  and 
horizontal  parallax  are  greatest,  she  is  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  nearest  the  earth,  called  Perigee. 
When  the  semi-diameter  and  horizontal  parallax  are  Isast,  she  is  farthest  from  the  earth,  or  in 
Apogee.  The  Perigee  of  the  Moon  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  greatest  changes  which 
happen  from  a  nngls  lunar  point.  The  new  moon,  next  to  Perigee,  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
great  changes  of  weather.  At  new  moon  coinciding  with  Perigee,  the  greatest  changes  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  at  the  equinox,  the  chances  of  a  change  must  be  great. 

8T0BHS  may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  Oales  of  Wind,  Hurricanes,  and  Whirlwinds. 

GALES  generally  happen  beyond  the  tropics,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Trade  winds ;  for  in  high 
latitudes,  gales  of  wind,  or  storms,  blow  sometimes  from  one  direction  several  days  together,  parti- 
cularly during  winter.  These  strong  gales  prevail  mostly  from  the  Westward,  and  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  shift  round  suddenly  as  the  storms  near  the  tropics ;  this,  however,  sometimes  happens, 
and  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  ships  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  their  square  sails  set,  and 
consequently  not  prepared  for  a  sudden  change. 

The  gales  of  wind  which  happen  near  and  within  the  tropics  are  generally  of  short  duration, 
and  liable  to  veer  round  suddenly  to  an  opposite  direction. 

HUEBICAHES  or  CYCLONES  are  seldom  experienced  beyond  the  tropics,  nor  nearer  to 
the  Equator  than  lat.  9°  or  10°  N.  or  S. :  they  rage  with  greatest  fury  near  the  tropics  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main-land  or  islands :  far  out  in  the  open  ocean,  they  rarely  occur ;  and  when  they 
happen  within  10^  of  the  Equator,  they  generally  are  less  violent  than  nearer  to  the  tropics. 

These  are  dreadful  tempests,  in  which  (when  the  centre  passes  over  the  ship)  the  wind  shifts 
sometimes  suddenly  from  one  direction  to  the  opposite,  raising  the  sea  in  pyramids ;  its  violence 
is  frequently  so  great  as  to  overcome  sl\  resistance,  carrying  away  the  masts  of  ships,  and  tearing 
op  trees  by  the  roots.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  in  some  violent  hurricanes  has  been  estimated  at 
about  80  or  90  m.  an  hour :  in  a  pleasant  brisk  gale  it  is  about  20  m.  an  hour.  In  some  places, 
hurricanes  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  an  earthquake. 

Cyclones*  happen  near  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar,  near  the  Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion, 
and  to  the  E.  of  these  islands,  within  the  limits  of  the  S.E.  Trade :  they  are  also  liable  to  happen 
near  the  coasts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons. 

They  are  called  Ty-foongs  by  the  Chinese,  and  frequently  happen  on  and  near  the  coast  of 
China,  extending  from  thence  to  the  E.-ward  of  Luconia,  and  to  the  N.E.-ward  as  far  as  the  Japan 
Islands.  A  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  Volume  Second  of  this  Work,  under  the  title 
"  China  Sea  ;**  and  the  hurricanes  which  happen  near  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  are 
described  at  page  525  ;  and  also  in  Chapter  XX.  on  Passages. 

Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  R.N.,  for  many  years  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  drew  up 
for  the  edification  of  seamen  the  following  remarks  on  Revolving  Storms  : — 

The  DAtnre  of  Hnrricanes,  with  propriety  called  Eevolving  Storms  (Cyclones),  has  of  late 

*  Piddxngton's  Sailor's  Horn-Book  of  Storms  should  be  in  the  library  of  eTery  Master  Mariner.    Colonel 
Oipper,  HJB.LC.S.,  was  about  the  first  to  notice  the  revolving  tendency  of  these  storms. 
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years  much  engaged  the  attention  of  meteorol(^8ts  and  philosophers  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  more 
immediate  importance  and  of  far  deeper  interest  to  practical  seamen,  who  would  therefore  find  their 
time  amply  repaid  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  several  works  of  Redfield,  Piddington,  Thorn,  Mel- 
drum,  and  Sir  William  Beid.  With  a  zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  these  gentiemen  have  collected  the 
facts  and  endeavoured  to  develop  the  laws  by  which  such  storms  are  governed,  and  have  thereby 
entiUed  themselves  to  the  lasting  thanks  of  the  whole  maritime  community  for  having,  not  only 
demonstrated  the  dangerous  consequences  of  neglecting  the  indications  by  which  those  storms  are 
invariably  preceded,  but  for  having  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  they  may  generally  be  avoided. 

The  joint  labours  of  these  authors  have  indeed  so  forced  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the 
public,  that  to  suppose  any  commanders  altogether  ignorant  of  it  would  now  be  a  severe  reproach. 
Yet  there  are  many  who,  from  want  of  opportunities  to  study  those  works,  are  so  imperfectiy 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  distinguish  these  storms,  that  they  are  unable  to  act 
in  the  hour  of  need  with  decision  and  firmness.  For  their  use.  therefore,  the  following  pages  have 
been  drawn  up ;  the  object  being  to  show  the  seaman  the  necessity  of  seeking  more  diligentiy  for 
full  information  on  these  important  matters,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  furnish  him  with  a  few  brief 
and  general  rules  by  which  he  can  determine  whether  it  be  only  a  common  gale  that  is  approaching, 
or  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  these  revolving  storms;  and,  if  the  latter,  to  show  him  how  it 
may  be  eluded,  or,  if  too  late  for  that,  how  to  prevent  his  being  drawn  into  its  vortex. 

GyratioiL  The  space  over  which  these  storms  have  been  known  to  expand  themselves  varies 
from  twenty  or  thirty  to  some  hundreds  of  miles  ;  blowing  continually  round  and  round  a  centre  or 
vortex,  but  with  an  ever  varying  force,  now  lulling  into  littie  more  than  a  strong  breeze,  and  then 
again  suddenly  swelling  up  into  a  blast  of  uncontrollable  fury.  But  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
their  revolving  action  is,  that  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  world  the  gyration  invariably  takes  place 
in  one  direction,  and  that  direction  contrary  to  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun;  so  that  in  north 
latitudes  these  storms  revolve  from  right  to  left,  and  in  south  latitudes  from  left  to  right.  The 
knowledge  of  this  law  is  the  more  especially  important,  as  it  not  only  supplies  the  seaman  vrith 
direct  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  common  gales,  but  it  reveals  to  him  the  actual  position 
of  the  centre  or  vortex  with  respect  to  the  place  of  his  vessel,  and  therefore  points  out  with  unerring 
certainty  the  way  to  escape  from  them. 

Progress.  But  besides  the  above  circular  motion  of  the  wind  round  a  centre,  these  storms 
have  a  bodily  progressive  movement — ^rolling  onwards,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  along  their  deso- 
lating tracks,  sometimes  with  great  velocity,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  pause  or  scarcely  to 
advance  more  than  a  few  miles  in  the  hour,  although  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind  itself  round  the 
circle  may  continue  undiminished. 

Begions.  These  storms  occur  oommonly  in  the  three  great  oceans,  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and 
Pacific,  but  they  are  seldom  found  within  less  than  5°  or  6^  of  the  Equator,  and  have  not  yet  been 
traced  into  very  high  latitudes.  They  appear  to  be  most  frequent  and  most  severe  in  the  West 
India,  Madagascar,  and  China  Seas ;  and  the  season  in  which  they  are  most  prevalent  is  during  the 
sun^s  return  from  the  summer  solstice ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  July  to  Oct.  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  southern  regions  from  Jan.  to  April. 

Path.  Though  these  storms  in  traversing  the  ocean  do  not  always  adopt  exacdy  the  same 
path,  nor  ever  travel  with  any  uniform  velocity,  yet  there  is  so  much  apparent  similarity  in  their 
movements  as  to  show  that  they  are  ruled  by  one  general  law.  To  endeavour  to  trace  this  law,  the 
log  books  of  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  sea  have  been  examined,  as  well  as  the 
meteorologio  registers  of  numerous  places  on  shore ;  and  from  them  the  movements  of  these  storms 
have  been  reduced  into  comparative  tables,  their  separate  tracks  graphically  represented  on  charts, 
and  their  several  characteristics  analysed  with  great  labour  and  zeal  by  the  before-mentioned  authors. 
The  general  result  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — In  all  cases,  within  the  tropics,  they  commence 
to  the  E. ;  for  some  days  they  travel  along  a  path  not  exactiy  W.,  but  inclining  a  point  or  two 
towards  the  pole  of  that  hemisphere  which  they  are  crossing  :  their  rate  of  movement,  though  very 
variable,  may  be  averaged  at  from  10  to  30  m*  in  the  hour ;  and  as  they  advance  they  seem  to  be 
the  more  inclined  to  curve  away  from  the  Equator.  When  they  reach  t^e  25th  degree  of  latitude 
they  generally  curve  still  more  until  they  move  to  the  N.E.  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  to  the  S.E. 
in  the  S.  hemisphere.  Occasionally  they  are  found  to  cross  the  line  of  the  shore,  and  to  sweep 
over  the  land  that  opposes  their  progress,  as  appears  to  be  generally  the  case  in  the  East  Indies ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  seem  to  be  repelled  by  any  continental  coast,  so  as  to  be  deflected 
back  to  the  N.E.  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  to  the  S.E.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator.  The 
Atlantic  storms,  for  instauce,  almost  always  wheel  round  to  the  N.  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  follow 
the  sea-board  of  North  America. 

Vortex.    Another  remarkable  feature  of  these  storms  is  their  increasing  violence  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  their  centre  or  vortex ;  and  yet  there,  they  are  so  much  the  more  fitful  and 
uncertain  as  to  render  a  vessel  absolutely  helpless  and  unmanageable.  Besides  which,  as  she 
approaches  the  Yortex  (unless  on  the  direct  line  of  its  own  progressive  motion),  the  more  rapid 
become  the  changes  of  the  wind  till  at  length,  instead  of  Teering  point  by  point,  as  she  had  found 
when  entering  the  storm-field,  it  now  flies  round  at  once  to  the  opposite  point — the  vessel  is  taken 
aback,  or  brought  by  the  lee,  in  an  irresistible  squall — and  forced  into  stem  way  against  an  over- 
powering sea,  the  destructive  consequences  of  which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 

Those  who  have  dearly  bought  this  experience,  by  having  passed  through  the  centre  of  one  of 
these  storms,  describe  the  cross  confused  sea  there  as  being  tremendous — raised  by  gusts  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  into  pyramidal  heaps,  which  strike  the  vessel  on  either  side,  and  with  a 
force  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  surf  beating  over  a  reef.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
instances  on  record  of  the  wind  suddenly  failing  in  the  very  vortex,  and  the  clouds  dispersing  for  a 
short  and  delusive  interval,  though  soon,  as  if  the  wind  had  acquired  fresh  power  from  the  transient 
calm,  resuming  its  violence  with  tenfold  fury.  It  may  be  added,  that  few  vessels  ever  went  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  vortex  without  losing  either  masts  or  rudder,  or  meeting  with  some  worse  disaster ; 
and,  therefore,  at  whatever  cost  of  time,  trouble,  or  loss  of  ground,  the  central  part  of  the  storm- 
field  will  be  avoided  by  every  man  iu  liis  senses. 

A  few  simple  rules  are  given  here,  by  which  Cyclones  may  be  either  wholly  avoided  ;  or  by 
which,  if  the  vessel  be  already  too  near  to  prevent  the  collision  altogether,  she  may  place  herself  so 
as  to  receive  them  in  the  least  disadvantageous  position  and  to  extricate  herself  speedily. 

Prognostics.  With  that  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  which  generally  precedes  all  storms, — 
such  as  the  greasy  halo  round  the  sun  or  moon,  the  rolled  and  tufted  forms  of  the  clouds,  with  their 
lurid  streams  of  light  and  extraordinary  colours,  and  the  heavy  bank  clinging  to  the  horizon  with 
its  darting  forks  and  threads  of  pale  lightning,— every  seaman  is  acquainted.  The  best  and  surest 
of  all  warnings  will,  however,  be  found  in  that  invaluable  and  seldom-failing  monitor,  the  baro- 
meter; the  language  of  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  unmistakeable,  because  there,  it  is  usually  so 
tranquil  and  undisturbed.  When  any  such  warning  symptoms  are  observed  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  making  all  due  preparation,  and  especially  if 
to  such  menacing  appearances  be  added  the  confused  and  troubled  agitation  of  the  sea  which  often 
precedes  these  revolving  storms,  and  always  shows  that  they  are  at  no  great  distance.  But,  if  these 
combined  prognostics  should  occur,  within  the  limits  of  those  regions  which  have  been  pointed  out 
as  the  hot-bed  of  Cyclones,  let  the  seaman  immediately  consider  the  possibility  at  least  of  his  being 
about  to  encounter  a  storm  of  that  revolving  type  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 

Sevolution.  Acting  under  this  anticipation,  his  first  care  should  be  to  discover  the  position 
of  the  storm  with  respect  to  the  vessel,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  its  bearing.  Fortunately 
this  is  a  problem  of  extreme  facility,  for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  laws 
of  these  storms  that  in  opposite  hemispheres  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions — in  North  latitudes 
against  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  from  right  to  left,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  in  SotUh  latitudes  from  left  to  right ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
known  thart,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  little  may  be  the  size  of  the  storm-field,  the  wind  con- 
tinually blows  in  a  circular  course  round  and  round  a  centre  or  vortex.  It  therefore  follows  that 
this  centre  must  always  be  at  right  angles  to  that  circular  course ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
bearing  of  the  centre  lies  8  points  of  the  compass  from  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Now,  these  two 
considerations  are  quite  enough  for  our  purpose,  for  they  enable  us  to  answer  the  question  instantly 
and  certainly  by  the  following  general  rule : — 

Bnle.  Look  to  the  wind's  eye, — set  its  bearing  by  the  compass. — take  the  8th  point  to  the 
right  thereof — and  that  will  be  the  bearing  of  the  centre  of  the  storm  if  in  N.  latitude ;  or  if  in  S. 
latitude,  the  8th  point  to  the  left  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  For  example  :  suppose  the  vessel 
to  be  in  14**  N.  latitude,  the  wind  from  E.S.E.,  and  the  barorteter  and  sky  indicating  a  coming 
gale, — then,  look  at  the  compass,  take  the  8th  point  to  the  right  of  E.S.E.,  and  S.S.W.  will  in- 
fiillibly  be  the  bearing  of  the  brewing  storm,  if  it  be  of  a  revolving  type.  Or,  under  similar  appear- 
ances of  the  weather  in  14°  S.  latitude,  with  the  wind  S.W.,  take  8  points  to  the  left  of  S.W.,  and 
S.E.  will  consequently  be  the  direcrion  of  the  centre  of  the  impending  gale.  In  the  former  case, 
the  vessel  will  be  on  the  N.  edge  of  the  storm-field ;  and  in  the  latter,  she  will  be  somewhere  in  its 
N.W.  segment.  Nothing  can  be  more  unambiguous  than  the  above  rule — requiring  no  diagrams 
nor  any  puzzling  considerations  to  lead  to  a  distinct  and  immediate  conclusion ;  nevertheless,  as 
the  mind,  when  somewhat  excited  by  the  approach  of  such  an  unwelcome  visitor  as  one  of  these 
storms,  might  possibly  apply  the  eight  points  on  the  wrong  side,  we  have  added  two  tables,  one  for 
N.  latitude,  and  one  for  S.  latitude,  in  which  the  seaman  will  at  once  see  the  question  solved  with- 
out the  trouble  of  any  reflection  whatever. 
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Table  1. — Bearing  of  the  Vortex 
IM  NORTH  Latitudbs. 


If  the  Wind  be 


North. 
N.  by  E. 
N.N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.  by  E. 
E.N.E. 
E.  by  N. 
East. 
E.  by  S. 
E.S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E. 

S.E.  by  S. 
S.o.E. 
S.  by  E. 
South. 
S.  by  W. 
S.S.W. 
S.W.  by  S. 
S.W. 

S.W.  by  W. 
W.S.W. 
W.  by  S. 
West. 
W.  by  N. 
W.N.W. 
N.W.  by  W. 
N.W. 

N.W.  by  N. 
N.N.W. 
N.  by  W. 


The  Vortex  of  the  Storm 
will  bear  from  the  Ship, 


East. 
E.  by  S. 
E.S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E. 

S.E.  by  S. 
S.S.E. 
S.  by  E. 
South. 
S.  by  W. 
S.S.W. 
S.  W.  by  S. 
S.W. 

S.W.  by  W. 
W.S.W. 
W.  by  S. 
West. 
W.  by  N. 
W.N.W. 
N.W.  by  W. 
N.W. 

N.W.  by  N. 
N.N.W. 
N.  by  W. 
North. 
N.  by  E. 
N.N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.  by  E. 
E.N.E. 
E.  by  N. 


Table  2. — Bearing  of  the  Vobtex 
IN  SOUTH  Latitudes. 


If  the  Wind  be, 


NortJi. 
N.  by  E. 
N.N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.  by  E. 
E.N.E.       ^ 
E.  by  N. 
East. 
E.  by  S. 
E.S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E. 

S.E.  by  S. 
S.S.E. 
S.  by  E. 
South. 
S.  by  W. 
S.S.W. 
S.W.  by  S. 
S.W. 

S.W.  by  W. 
W.S.W. 
W.  by  S. 
West 
W.  by  N. 
W.N.W. 
N.W.  by  W. 
N.W. 

N.W.  by  N. 
N.N.W. 
N.  by  W. 


The  Tortex  of  the  Storm 
will  bear  from  the  Ship, 


West. 
W.  by  N. 
W.N.W. 
N.W.  by  W. 

N.W. 

N.W.  by  N. 
N.N.W. 
N.  by  W. 
North. 
N.  by  E. 
N.N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.  by  E. 
E.N.E. 
E.  by  N. 
East. 
E.  by  S. 
E.S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E. 

8.E.  by  S. 
S.S.E. 
S.  by  E. 
SouUi. 
S.  by  W. 
S.S.W. 
S.W.  by  S. 
S.W. 

S.W.  by  W. 
W.S.W. 
W.  by  S. 


The  bearing  of  the  storm  from  the  vessel  haying  thus  been  determined,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
veiy  desirable  to  ascertain,  at  the  same  time,  its  distance  from  her ;  but  for  this  no  very  clear  rules 
have  yet  been  suggested.  A  good  guess  may  however  be  made  from  the  quickness  or  slowness  with 
which  the  storm  appears  to  develop  itself. — from  the  increasing  severity  of  its  squalls, — from  the 
faster  veering  of  the  wind, — from  the  rising  confusion  of  a  cross  swell, — and  especially  from  the 
sudden  fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  which  should  be  carefully  not^d  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a  revolving  storm  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  seaman  should  clearly  perceive  that  the  changes  of  wind  which  occur 
to  him  in  any  part  of  the  storm-field  entirely  depend  on  the  relative  position  of  his  ship  to  the 
vortex ;  and  moreover  that  they  may  be  correctly  foreseen,  and  ought  to  be  well  considered  before 
he  can  determine  on  what  measures  to  adopt, — whether  to  lie-to,  or  to  fly  from  the  danger, — 
whether  to  avoid  further  entanglement  with  its  vicious  circles,  or  to  endeavour  to  render  them  sub 
servient  to  the  progress  of  her  voyage. 
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The  General  Bulefor  all  vessels,  in  all  cases,  except  when  controlled  by  land  or  shoals,  is  this. 
Let  them  immediatelj  steer  in  that  direction  which  will  most  quickly  increase  their  distance  from 
the  Tortex,  or  centre  of  the  storm-field.  But  then  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  storm-field 
is  itself  in  motion ;  that  it  is  travelling  with  certainty  to  the  westward,  while  within  the  tropics, 
though  with  very  uncertain  velocity ;  and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  curve  round  to  the  N.  in  N. 
latitudes,  or  to  the  S.  in  S.  latitudes  when  leaving  the  tropics.  The  situation  of  the  vessel  must 
therefore  be  considered,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  present  position  of  the  vortex,  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  place  to  which  it  will  have  advanced  by  the  time  she  may  have  executed  any  projected 
run  ;  for  otherwise,  though  going  at  her  best  speed,  she  might  be  overtaken  by  a  following,  and 
probably  an  expanding,  storm.  When  the  progressive  velocity  of  a  storm  is  slow,  a  vessel  may 
overtake  and  plunge  into  it ;  in  which  case  the  cross  sea  that  follows  in  the  **  waJu^*  of  the  storm 
may  serve  as  a  warning. 

As  the  latter  half  of  a  storm- field  is  often  pregnant  with  far  greater  mischief  than  the  preceding 
half,  and  as  it  is  generally  attended  by  a  much  more  turbulent  sea,  so  a  prudent  commander  (in  the 
N.  hemisphere)  would  have  led  her  off,  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  quarter,  so  that  she  might 
go  to  the  N.,  aJ though  perhaps  she  were  bound  to  the  S.  Or,  if  the  wind  or  sea  were  not  quite 
intolerable,  he  might  possibly  lie-to  on  the  starboard  tack ;  being  certain  that,  as  the  vortex  was 
going  off  to  the  W.N.W.,  it  would  bear  from  him  more  and  more  Westerly,  and  consequently  that 
his  vessel  would  keep  coming  up  to  the  wind  without  any  danger  of  being  taken  aback  in  some  of  its 
sudden  changes ;  this  being  a  very  material  consideration  in  dealing  with  these  changeful  storms. 

In  the  S.  hemisphere,  she  should  run  with  the  wind  on  the  port  quarter,  or  lie-to  on  the  port 
tack :  thus  also  she  would  come  up  to  the  wind. 

The  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  which  includes  the  Mauritius,  and  stretches  from  Madagascar 
to  about  110^  of  E,  longitude,  is  prolific  of  revolving  storms.  So  frequent  and  numerous  are  they 
in  this  region,  that  it  is  upon  record  that  three  separate  ones  have  been  blowing  in  different  parts 
of  it  at  the  same  time.  Their  tracks  also  are  variable,  as  well  as  the  rate  at  which  they  travel,  but 
generally  their  line  of  movement  is  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  Let  us  then  imagine  two  vessels,  A 
and  B,  in  company,  homevrard-bound,  to  be  crossing  that  zone  with  the  wind  from  E.S.E., 
and  that  both  are  startled  some  evening  by  those  threatening  appearances  in  the  sky  which,  with  a 
rapidly  falling  barometer  and  a  growing  agitation  of  the  sea,  too  surely  indicate  the  approach  of  bad 
weather.  Looking  towards  the  E.S.E.,  and  taking  eight  points  to  the  left  thereof  (being  in  South 
latitude,  see  Table  S),  they  both  quickly  infer  that  the  vortex  of  the  coming  storm  bears  N.N.E. ; 
but  A,  anxious  to  profit  by  the  freshening  gale,  persists  in  her  course,  and  before  morning  is  taken 
aback  in  a  crushing  gust  of  wind,  with  a  mountainous  sea,  and  discovers  too  late  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb  that  "  most  haste  makes  worst  speed."  Whereas  B,  warned  by  experience,  and  alarmed 
by  the  continued  depression  of  the  barometer,  hauls  out  to  the  S.  by  W.,  keeping  as  much  way  on 
the  ship  as  the  snug  sail  (to  which  she  has  been  wisely  reduced)  vrill  permit ;  and  when  about  sun- 
rise she  receives  a  pretty  severe  brush  of  the  gale  she  quietly  heaves-to,  knowing  by  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  which  had  drawn  aft  to  E.N.E. ,  that  the  main  body  of  the  storm  having  already  passed 
her  is  then  bearing  N.N.W. ;  and  that,  owing  to  her  prudent  Southern  board,  she  had  so  con- 
siderably increased  her  distance  from  it,  that  there  was  then  no  immediate  danger.  In  time,  the 
barometer  looks  upward,  the  wind  moderates, 'the  sea  gradually  subsides,  and  she  pursues  her 
voyage. 

AnomalioB  in  all  these  laws.  We  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  general  laws  by  which 
revolving  storms  appear  to  be  guided,  as  well  as  of  the  general  principles  on  which  they  may  be 
ivoided  ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  this  with  the  utmost  brevity,  because  our  principal  object 
bas  been  to  awaken  the  seaman  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  resources  which  prudence  and  foresight  will  place  in  his  hands.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  warn 
bim  that  he  must  acquire  a  much  more  efficient  knowledge  than  can  be  gathered  from  this  little 
Abstract  of  the  leading  phenomena  which  distinguish  these  storms ;  and  he  must  also  study  their 
various  anomalies  and  exceptions,  for  they  have  been  known  suddenly  to  intermit,  and  even  to  back 
round  again  in  a  contrary  direction  to  their  usual  course ;  and  sometimes  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
storm,  leaving  a  narrow  intermediate  space  between  their  two  circular  areas,  where  a  vessel  has 
been  alternately  affected  by  each  of  them.  These,  and  other  highly  interesting  facts,  he  will  find 
narrated  and  classed  in  the  books  which  we  have  mentioned,  which  we  again  therefore  recommend 
to  his  careful  study. 

WHIELWINDS  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  high  uneven  land :  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
strong,  gubts  from  the  mountains  descend  sometimes  with  a  spiral  or  whirling  motion  upon  the  sur- 
hee  of  the  contiguous  sea.  But  the  phenomenon  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Whirlwind  when 
seen  apon  land,  and  called  a  Water*Bpont  when  it  happens  at  sea,  is  generally  attributed  to  elec- 
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trical  causes ;  as  it  occurs  mostly  in  warm  climates,  when  black  dense  clouds  appear  low  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  being  highlj  charged  with  electric  fluid,  thunder  or  lightning  is  mostly 
experienced  with  a  whirlwind  ;  and  at  sea,  it  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  rain  and  hail. 

When  a  water-spout  is  forming  at  a  small  distance,  a  portion  of  a  dense  cloud  is  obserred  to 
descend  and  stretch  itself  towards  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape ;  at  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
sea  immediately  under  it  is  agitated,  and  ascends  a  little  way,  in  the  form  of  steam,  or  white  Tapoor, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  small  cone  proceeding  upwards  unites  with  that  projected  from  the 
cloud ;  the  water-spout  is  then  formed ;  frequently,  however,  the  acting  cause  is  not  adequate  to 
its  completion  ;  in  which  case  the  half-formed  water-spout  soon  disperses. 

There  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cone  that  forms  a  water-spout  a  white  transparent  tube  or 
column,  which,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  seems  like  a  stream  of  water  ascending,  and  gives  it  a 
very  threatening  aspect ;  but  when  closely  approached,  this  partly  vanishea  I  have  passed  close 
to  several  water-spouts,  and  through  the  vortex  of  some  that  were  forming,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
the  following  observations : 

By  an  electrical  force,  or  ascending  whirlwind,  a  circular  motion  is  given  to  a  small  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  water  breaks,  and  afterwards  acquires  a  whiriiug  motion  with  a 
velocity  of  d,  3,  to  4  or  5  knots.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  in  the 
whirlpool  is  separated  from  the  surface  in  minute  particles,  resembling  smoke  or  vapour,  ac^oum- 
panied  by  a  hissing  noise,  from  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind  :  these  particles  continue  to  ascend 
with  a  spiral  motion  to  the  impending  cloud.  In  the  centre  of  the  water  spout  there  is  probably  a 
calm,  in  which  none  of  the  smedl  particles  of  water  ascend  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  around  the  outer 
edges  of  the  water -spout,  large  drops  of  rain  &11,  because  in  those  places  the  power  of  the  whirl- 
wind is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  ascending  particles. 

The  vacant  space  in  the  centre  of  the  water-spout  seems,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  to  be  that 
which  has  a  white  transparent  appearance,  like  a  column  of  water,  or  a  hollow  glass  tube.  In  calm 
weather,  water-spouts  are  generally  perpendicular,  but  occasionally  they  have  an  oblique  or  curved 
direction,  according  to  the  progressive  motion  given  them  by  the  prevaihng  winds.  Sometimes  thej 
disperse  suddenly,  at  other  times  they  move  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  continue  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  pr  more  before  they  disappear. 

Water-spouts  are  seldom  seen  in  the  night ;  yet  I  once  passed  near  to  a  large  one*  in  a  cloudy 
dark  night.  The  danger  from  water-spouts  is  not  so  great  as  many  persons  apprehend,  for  it  has 
been  said,  that  when  they  oreak,  a  large  body  of  water  descends,  sufficient  to  siuk  any  ship.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  the  water  descends  only  in  the  form  of  heavy  rain,  where  it  is 
broken  from  the  ascending  whirlwind ;  but  there  is  danger  of  boats  being  swamped,  or  in  small 
vessels  of  being  overset  when  carrying  much  sail ;  and  large  ships,  if  their  top-sails  are  not  clewed 
up,  and  the  yards  secured,  may  be  liable  to  have  them  carried  up  to  the  mast-heads  by  the  force  of 
the  whirlwind,  and  thereby  lose  their  masts.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  firing  of  a  gun 
when  near  a  water-spout  will  break  it,  and  effect  a  dispersion ;  the  concussion  produced  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  explosion  destroying  in  such  case  the  cohesive  force  of  the  whirlwind.  In  the 
vicinity  of  water-spouts  the  vrind  is  subject  to  fly  all  round  in  sudden  gusts,  rendering  it  prudent 
for  ships  to  take  in  their  square  sails. 

When  a  whirlwind  happens  on  land,  all  the  light  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  within 
its  course  are  carried  up  in  a  spiral  motion  by  it.  I  have  observed  one  pass  over  Canton  River,  in 
which  the  water  ascended  like  a  water-spout  at  sea,  and  some  of  the  ships  that  were  moored  near 
its  path  were  suddenly  turned  round  by  its  influence.  After  passing  over  the  river,  it  was  observed 
to  strip  many  trees  of  their  leaves,  which,  with  the  light  covering  of  some  of  the  houses  or  sheds, 
it  carried  up  a  considerable  way  into  the  atmosphere. 

THE  MABIUTE  BAEOMETEE  is  a  very  useful  instrument,  especially  in  high  latitudes,  in 
assisting  navigators  to  anticipate  approaching  storms.  Previous  to  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  there  is 
generally  a  great  fall  of  the  mercury,  and  even  near  the  tropics,  the  fall  of  it  before  a  storm  or 
hurricane  is  usually  considerable.  Within  9®  or  10^  of  the  Equator,  there  seldom  or  never  is  a 
hurricane  or  storm  of  long  duration  ;  but  whirlvdnds,  and  hard  squalls  of  a  few  hours'  continuance, 
are  sometimes  experienced  within  these  parallels,  without  any  fall  of  the  mercury.  Indeed,  the 
barometer  is  of  little  use  as  a  guide  in  prognosticating  storms  which  may  happen  within  the 
tropics ;  except  that  before  a  severe  hurricane  there  is  often  a  considerable  fall  of  the  mercury, 
when  the  latitude  is  not  less  than  14°  or  16°  N.  or  S. 

In  high  latitudes,  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  like  the  winds,  is  mutable  and 
uncertain ;  but  previous  to  a  storm  or  gale  of  wind,  there  is  commonly  a  great  fall,  and  the  mercury 
begins  to  rise  before  the  conclusion  of  the  gale,  sometimes  even  at  its  commencement,  as  the 
equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere  begins  to  be  restored. 
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Ahfaough  the  mercury  sinks  lowest  before' bigh  winds,  it  freqttentlj  sinks  considerably  before 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  ;  and  when  the  mercury  stands  low,  the  air  is  light,  and  deprived  of  expansi- 
bility or  elasticity,  therefore  not  capable  of  supporting  much  gaseous  moisture :  at  such  periods, 
consequently,  rain  generally  falls.  The  mercury  also  sinks  on  the  approach  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  electric  matter. 

In  serene  settled  weather,  the  mercury  commonly  stands  high,  also  in  clear  frosty  weather. 
The  mercury,  in  the  open  sea,  is  generally  inclined  to  rise  with  Easterly,  and  fall  with  Westerly 
winds.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  remember,  that  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  in  the  open  sea,  the 
mercury  rises  with  Northerly  and  fetUs  with  Southerly  winds ;  because  the  former,  coming  from  the 
frozen  parts  near  the  pole,  are  more  dense  than  the  latter,  which  blow  from  the  equatorial  regions. 
In  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  contrary  takes  place,  for  there  the  mercury  rises  with  the  cold  Southerly 
winds,  and  falls  with  Northerly  winds.  These  effects  are  more  particularly  observed  in  high  lati- 
tudes in  the  ocean,  for  obstructions  and  irregularities  will  always  happen  near  land  ;  because  there, 
die  rarefaction  and  expansibility  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  so  equal  as  over  the  ocean.  After  very 
warm  and  calm  weather,  in  winter  particularly,  a  storm  is  likely  to  follow ;  or  at  ai^y  time  that  the 
atmosphere  is  greatly  heated  above  the  medium  temperature. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  open  ocean  between  the  tropics,  in  settled  weather,  there 
IS  9k  flux  and  reflux  in  the  atmosphere  twice  every  34  hours,  resembling  the  tides  of  the  sea;  but 
these  atmospheric  tides  depend  upon  the  sun's  influence  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  do  not 
follow  the  motion  of  the  moon.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  in  consequence  of  these  tides, 
is  about  6  or  7  hundredths  of  an  inch,  in  settled  weather,  near  the  Equator ;  the  high  station 
happening  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  low  station  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  regularity  of  this  flux  and  reflux  of  the  atmosphere 
is  obetructed  by  land,  but  in  the  ocean  it  prevails  to  lat.  26^  North  and  South ;  and  in  fine  steady 
weather  it  may  be  perceived  as  far  as  lat  30^  or  82^  North  or  South. 

By  proper  attention  to  the  barometer,  the  experienced  navigator  may  often  be  enabled  to 
anticipate  changes  of  weather ;  and,  in  some  seas,  he  may  by  its  indications  even  take  in  or  let  out 
reefs  in  the  night. 

The  LUMIVOirS  APFEAKANCE  of  fhe  SEA,  which  frequently  happens,  more  particularly 
between  the  tropics,  or  near  them,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  produced  from  various  causes, 
not  generally  known  to  navigators ;  although  it  has  been  noticed  b^  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  by 
seyend  naturalists  in  different  ages  since  their  time.  Various  kinds  of  marine  animals  emit  light, 
but  although  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  is  generally  produced  by  living  animals,  neverthe- 
less some  kinds  of  dead  matter  seem  to  give  it  a  similar  aspect  at  times ;  such  as  the  exuviae  of 
6shes,  or  putrefactions.  I  have  sometimes  carefully  examined  the  water  of  the  sea  when  it  was 
luminous,  and  could  not  discern  any  animation,  but  it  appeared  only  to  contain  small  particles  of 
matter  of  a  dmky  strauhcoUmr,  which  dissolved  with  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger;  at  other  times 
the  sea  was  evidently  illuminated  by  small  sparkling  animals. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  Banda  Sea,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
neas ;  and  particularly  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  between  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  coast  uf 
Malabar,  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obsenring  at  midnight,  when 
the  weather  was  cloudy,  and  the  sea  particularly  dark ;  but  it  suddenly  changed  to  a  white  flaming 
colour  all  round.  This  phenomenon  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  sparkling  or  glowing  appearance 
ibserved  on  other  occasions  in  seas  near  the  Equator,  but  the  sea  was  of  a  splendid  colour,  white  as 
tnilk,  which  did  not  continue  more  than  ten  minutes,  when  it  resumed  its  former  darkness.  This 
singular  phenomenon  has  been  also  observed  by  several  persons  near  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  in 
other  parts,  and  it  appears  to  be  in  a  great  degree  elucidated  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Langstaff, 
made  in  a  passage  from  Port  Jackson  toward  China.  About  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  sea 
changed  to  milky  appearance,  and  the  ship  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  ice  covered  with  snow.  A 
bucket  of  water  being  hauled  up,  and  examined  in  the  dark,  a  great  number  of  globular  bodies 
were  discovered,  lifiked  together,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head:  the  chains  thus  formed  did* 
not  exceed  three  inches  in  length,  and  emitted  a  pale  phosphoric  light.  This  extraordinary 
Appearance  of  the  sea  was  visible  two  nights ;  but  as  soon  as  the  moon  exerted  her  influence,  the 
sea  resumed  its  natural  dark  colour,  and  exhibited  distinct  glittering  spots,  as  at  other  times. 
Mr.  LangBtafi's  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  diffused  light  of  the  sea  is  produced  by  an 
assemblage  of  minute  meduss  on  the  sudV&ce  of  the  water. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  usually  more  subject  to  be  luminous  after  long  calms  and  sultry 
weather  than  at  any  other  time  ;  for  then  it  abounds  with  minute  medusfle  and  small  marine  animals, 
generated  in  calm  weather,  which  render  it  foetid  both  to  the  smell  and  taste.  At  such  times  the 
sea  becomes  easily  illuminated  by  the  least  disturbance  of  a  squall,  or  anything  that  produces 
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agitation  or  friction  on  its  surface.  The  porpoise,  dolphin,  dorado,  and  other  fishes,  therefore, 
often  reflect  a  vivid  light  when  swimming  near  the  surface,  which  has  induced  some  persons  to 
ascribe  the  property  of  emitting  light  to  several  fishes ;  but  upon  close  examination,  the  bodies  of 
those  fishes  were  found  to  be  covered  with  minute  spherical  particles,  which  adhere  to  their  surface, 
apparently  the  same  that  illuminated  the  whole  of  the  sea  at  the  time,  and  in  all  probability  were 
a  minute  kind  of  medussB. 

A  beautiful  illumination  of  tiie  surface  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  reflected  from  the  broken  water 
or  waves  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  occasioned  by  her  velocity  through  the  fluid,  when  it  abounds  with 
those  animals  which  emit  light.  Once  I  perceived  a  splendid  instance  of  this  kind  near  the 
Equator,  when  the  quantity  of  gleaming  light  reflected  from  the  waves  under  the  weather  bow  of 
the  ship,  against  the  white  fore-sail,  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  read  aiiy  pages  of  a  book,  if  not 
printed  with  a  very  small  type,  although  the  night  was  otherwise  dark  at  the  time. 

The  TEMPEEATTTEE  of  the  SEA  is  a  phenomenon  hitherto  but  little  investigated,  although 
it  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  improvement  of  nautical  science.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  was  subject  to  little  variation,  particularly  between  the  tropics  ; 
the  temperature  of  its  surface,  however,  is  aflected  by  changes  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  by  other  local  or  adventitious  causes. 

1st.  When  the  atmosphere  has  a  low  temperature,  a  portion  of  its  cold  is  imparted  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  diminished. 

2nd.  Tempestuous  weather  raises  the  temperature  of  the  sea :  an  efiect  which  is  probably 
produced  by  the  agitation  or  friction  of  the  broken  waves,  the  particles  of  water  rubbing  against 
each  other. 

drd.  Currents  have  a  more  powerful  influence  than  any  other  cause  in  changing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  and  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  in 
tiiis  case  as  that  already  stated  in  regard  to  winds,  under  the  articles  Trade  Wifids  and  Marine 
Barometer;  viz..  That  in  either  hemisphere  a  current  proceeding  from  the  cold  polar  regions 
towards  the  Equator,  diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  sea ;  whereas  a  current  running  from  the 
inter-tropical  regions  towards  either  pole,  raises  its  temperature.  It  is  surprising  how  long  the 
great  bodies  of  currents  preserve  their  original  temperature  :  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  loses  only  two  degrees  of  its  original  warmth  in  running  1,300  miles  into  a  cooler  climate,, 
it  being  81°  in  summer  in  lat.  39°  N. ;  and  in  passing  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  several 
degrees  warmer  than  the  sea  in  its  vicinity ;  thus  the  experienced  navigator  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
when  he  gets  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  merely  by  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  and  feeling  its  temperature. 

In  calm  and  setUed  weather,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  found  by  Dr.  John  Davy  to  reach 
its  maximum  about  one  or  two  hours  after  noon,  and  its  minimum  about  sunrise.  Were  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea,  as  well  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  conjointly  registered  in  the  journals  of  navi- 
gators, several  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  assist  greatly  the  improvement  of  nautical 
science ;  and  the  proximity  of  land  or  shoal  banks  might  probably  be  ascertained  by  carefully 
observing  the  temperature  of  the  sea. 

The  late  Captain  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Compan/ i  ship  Hythef  a  very  scientific  ofiQeer,  ascer- 
tained by  careful  observation,  that  the  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  the  stream  of  Westerly 
current  which  prevails  sdong  the  verge  of  Cape  Agulhas  Bank,  is  about  8°  or  9°  higher  than  that 
of  the  sea  beyond  the  limits  of  the  stream  of  current ;  and  as  the  maximum  of  temperature  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  of  current,  a  ship  may  be  kept  in  it,  by  attending  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  surface  water,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  accelerate  her  progress  to  the  westward 
during  adverse  winds. 

TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM. 

Terrestrial  Hagnetiflm  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  that  for  a  considerable  time  has 
received  much  and  deserved  attention  at  the  hands  of  science ;  and  although  the  time  appears  distant 
at  which  the  true  physical  theory  may  be  established,  still  the  mass  of  observations  accumulated 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  laid  a  secure  foundation  for  this  great  object.  The  mag- 
netic condition  of  our  globe  is  manifested  at  its  surface  by  the  three  elements  known  as  the  Variation, 
Dip,  and  Intensity : — the  two  former  terms  are,  however,  seldom  used  in  scientific  discussions, 
having  given  way  to  the  modem  appellations  of  Magnetic  Declination  and  Inclination,  The  original 
and  more  simple  names,  which  are  familiar  to  every  sailor,  are  retained  in  this  brief  treatise. 

Kagnetio  Variation  is  the  amount  by  which  the  pointing  of  the  compass  needle  varies  hori- 
zontally from  the  true  geographical  North.    The  Hagnetio  Dip  is  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the 
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borizoQ  of  a  freely  suspended  needle,  not  limited  in  motion  only  to  the  horizontal  plane,  as  is  the 
compass  needle.  The  Intensity  is  the  amount  of  magnetic  force  acting  on  the  freely  suspended 
needle,  and  giving  it  its  direction : — for  convenience,  diis  element  may  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  acting  in  the  horizontal,  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  forces  are  then  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Total  or  Absolute,  Horizontal  and  Vertical. 

The  change  to  which  the  earth's  magnetism  is  subject,  are  classed  as  periodical,  secular,  and 
irregular.  The  periodical  changes  are  denoted  by  certain  regular  movements  of  the  needle  occur- 
ring in  short  intervals ;  as,  for  example,  the  diurnal  changes  of  the  Variation,  amounting  in  Europe 
to  12'  or  15',  and  apparently  governed  by  the  sun  whilst  above  the  horizon  at  any  place.  The 
•eenlar  ehanget  are  either  slowly  progressive,  or  run  through  a  certain  course,  the  elements 
returning  finally  to  their  former  values,  in  periods  of  great  and  uncertain  magnitude ;  thus,  between 
the  years  1657  and  1660,  the  compass  needle  at  London  did  not  sensibly  deviate  from  the  true 
meridian  ;  in  1665  the  direction  was  about  1^^  W.  of  the  meridian,  and  this  Westerly  Variation 
went  on  increasing  to  the  year  1818,  when  the  maximum,  24^  21'  was  attained,  since  which  time 
the  needle  has  been  gradually  approaching  the  true  meridian,  and  was  in  the  year  1868,  about 
20^  50'  W.  The  irregolar  oluuigeB  are  such  as  apparently  follow  no  uniform  course,  and  are 
uncontrolled  by  any  law.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  changes  are  known  as  *' magnetic  dis- 
turhances,  or  storms,^*  during  which  the  needle  is  affected  by  a  shivering  motion,  and  oscillates 
largely  on  either  side  of  its  mean  position.  These  perturbations  manifest  themselves  often  simul- 
taneously over  land  and  sea,  embracing  vast  areas :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  (Sept.  25th,  1841) 
was  observed  at  Toronto  in  Canada,  at  Prague,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Our  countryman  Halley  was  the  first  person  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the 
system  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  he  considered  that  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  needle  could  not 
be  consistently  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth  having  only  one  magnetic  axis  and  two 
magnetic  poles,  and  inferred  that  two  magnetic  poles  must  exist  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  globe, — 
the  one  fixed  and  the  other  in  motion, — in  order  to  account  for  the  discordant  magnetic  changes. 
To  Halley  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  earliest  variation  chart,  published  in  1701,  on  his  return 
from  a  voyage  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  ship  of  war  furnished  by  William  III.  Collecting  a  large 
number  of  observations,  he  marked  on  a  chart  of  the  world  all  those  places  where  the  magnetic  and 
troe  meridians  coincided,  and  connecting  them  by  a  line,  obtained  the  curve,  or  line  of  no  variation ; 
pursuing  a  similar  course  for  those  places  where  the  angular  differences  between  the  magnetic  and 
true  meridians  were  equal  in  amount,  the  courses  and  system  of  the  variation  lines  were  clearly 
traced  out.  Halley's  variation  chart  underwent  revision  in  1744  and  1756-7,  and  since  that  timp 
various  others  have  been  contributed  by  men  of  science ;  later  productions  comprehend  also  the  Dip 
and  Intensity,  and  are  dierefore,  properly,  general  magnetic  charts. 

A  variation  chart  of  the  world  for  the  epoch  1858,  by  Frederick  J.  Evans,  Master  R.N., 
F.R.S.,  was  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office ;  and  revised  editions  have  followed  to  the 
present  year;  it  has  no  equal.  This  chart  is  especially  used  for  the  navigation  of  iron-built  ships. 
as  the  seaman,  by  observing  azimuths  of  the  sun,  or  other  heavenly  body,  and  comparing  the  varia- 
tion of  his  compass  so  determined,  with  the  known  variation  of  the  chart,  can  detect  any  changes 
in  the  deviation  of  the  compass.  The  Admiralty  Manual  of  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass*  com- 
prises charts  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip  and  equal  horizontal  intensity. 

The  Variation  of  the  Ifeedlei  as  before  alluded  to,  is  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  undergoing 
continual  change,  partaking  of  an  annual  as  well  as  a  diurnal  variation.  The  latter  follows  a 
general  law  in  either  hemisphere :  in  the  N.,  the  movement  of  the  N.  pole  of  the  needle  from 
about  8  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  is  from  E.  to  W. ;  it  then  becomes  stationary,  and  with  a  slow  motion  retro- 
grades to  the  E.,  arriving  at  the  original  point  about  10  p.m.,  a  smaller  oscillation  being  observed 
during  the  night ;  the  movement  in  the  S.  hemisphere  is  reversed  in  direction.  The  amount  in 
angular  value  varies  in  different  latitudes,  and  according  to  the  seasons ;  in  Northern  Europe  it 
attains  15'  or  17'.  The  annual  change  varies  in  different  regions ;  at  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britain  the  average  decrease  is  about  7'.  On  the  E.  coasts  of  America,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel, 
it  appears  to  be  increasing  by  a  similar  amount.  At  Bombay,  Madras,  and  in  Eastern  India 
generally,  the  annual  changes  are  remarkably  small,  whilst  in  the  Red  Sea  the  annual  decrease 
during  the  present  century  has  averaged  4  to  5  minutes. 


*  Ab  aa  introduction  and  companion  to  the  Admiralty  Miuinaly  we  strongly  recommend  Staff-Captain 
Efaaa'  Slementaiy  Manual  for  the  Deyiations  of  the  Compaas  in  Iron  Ships.  Published  by  J.  D,  Potter, 
81,  PoQltz7,  and  at  11«  King  Street,  Tower  Hill,  London. 
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Qf  the  Variation  of  Compass  at  different  epochs,  for  a  few  places  within  the  limits  of  this  work^ 

appended  as  an  instructive  example  of  secular  changes. 
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London 
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St.  Helena 


1580 
1622 
1662 
1720 
1760 
1806 
1818 
1831 
1845 
1863 

1691 
1793 
1815 
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1609 
1702 
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1857 
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1813 
1824 
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13 
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20  W. 

1 

0 
0 

SOW. 
32  W. 
35  E. 

8 
8 
8 
9 
10 

46  E. 

47  E. 
56  E. 
44  K 

9E. 

The  Bip  of  the  Needle  engages  but  little  the  attention  of  seamen,  though  it  is  familiar  to 
them  that  the  compass  needle  does  not  retain  its  horizontality  on  great  changes  of  latitude,  excepting 
through  the  medium  of  ac^justing  weights.  As  the  dip  is  an  important  element  in  the  consideration 
of  the  changes  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  all  vessels,  whether  wood  or  iron  built,  a  brief  account 
of  its  nature  and  distribution  is  added.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  term  magnetic 
poles  is  applied  to  those  positions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  horizontal  force  disappears 
and  a  freely  suspended  needle  becomes  vertical ;  the  end  of  the  needle  which  points  downward  in 
one  hemisphere  pointing  upward  in  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  term  magnetic  equator  is 
applied  to  those  places  where  the  needle  has  no  inclination  or  dip,  but  rests  in  a  horizontal 
direction  :  this  line  of  no  dip  is  irregular,  cutting  the  geographical  Equator  in  two  points,  one  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  the  other  in  about  170^  E.  longitude. 

The  dip  increases  gradually  on  either  side  of  the  magnetic  Equator,  and  the  lines  of  equal 
amount  are  nearly  parallel  to  it  till  within  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  poles.  A  ship  sailing  along 
one  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  is  said  to  remain  in  the  same  magnetic  latitude,  and  she  changes  her 
magnetic  latitude  most  rapidly  when  her  course  is  at  right  angles  to  those  lines. 

The  dip,  like  the  variation,  is  subject  to  secular  change ;  the  annual  decrease  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  has  averaged  for  several  years  past,  about  3';  in  the 
South  Adantio  Ocean  it  is  increasing  6'  annually ;  the  hourly  variation  is  very  small. 
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Subjoined  is  the  amount  of  dip  (1869)  at  several  stations  within  the  limits  of  this  work: — 


o       t 

London... 68  36  N. 

Gape  de Verde  Islands 46    ON. 

Ascension.. 1  80  N. 

Rio  de  Janeiro Id  80  S. 


o        / 

St.  Helena  23  17  S. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope  64  30  S. 

Mauritius 64    OS. 

Bombay    19  16  S. 


Singapore 13  18  S. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W..      62  45  S. 
Hobarton 70  36  S. 


Having  thus  briefly  noticed  those  principles  and  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism  necessary 
for  a  correct  appreciation  of  so  important  a  branch  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  the 
eeaman^s  attention  to.  the  immediate  practical  subject  of  the  2oca^  attraction,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
deviation  of  the  compass  caused  by  the  iron  in  a  ship. 

The  DEVIATIOB'  of  fhe  COMPASS  is  a  subject  which  of  late  years  has  received  ample 
Attention  from  our  most  celebrated  navigators,  mathematicians,  and  men  of  science :  of  the  former. 
Flinders,  Parry,  James  Ross,  Fitzroy,  and  Scoresby,  must  be  especially  noted ;  whilst  the  labours 
of  Airy,  Sabine,  Harris,  Johnson,  and  A.  Smith,  in  the  field  of  theoiy,  have  given  the  subject  a 
popular  and  practical  direction. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  local  deviation  in  a  ship,  and  the  necessity  of  determining 
or  making  compensation  for  its  amount,  are  facts  now  so  universally  admitted,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce  proofs,  or  to  direct  attention  to  the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  neglect.  But  before 
giving  the  best  practical  methods  for  determining  the  amount  and  its  application,  it  is  well  to  offer 
a  few  general  propositions,  based  on  observation  and  experiment,  and  to  explain  the  varying 
character  of  local  deviation,  and  its  dependence  on  certain  magnetic  laws. 

Ist.  That  the  compasses  of  all  ships,  whether  built  of  wood  or  iron,  are  liable  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  deviation ;  but  that,  in  iron  ships  generally,  larger  deviations  and  more  variable  con- 
ditions exist.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  conditions  are,  that  in  iron  built  ships  the  neutral 
points  approximate  to  those  points  of  the  compass  to  which  the  ship's  head  and  stem  were  directed 
in  building,  the  deviation  being  Easterly  when  ths  part  of  the  ship  which  was  8.  in  building  is  E., 
and  Westerly  when  it  is  W.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  an  iron  ship  built  head  North,  the  devia- 
tions will  be  W€sieHy  when  the  ship's  head  is  to  the  E.,  and  Easterly  when  the  ship's  head  is  to 
the  W.  This  being  opposite  to  what  is  generally  found  in  wood-built  ships  in  N.  latitudes  is  often 
a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  seaman. 

2nd.  That  the  amount  of  deviation  in  one  ship  is  no  guide  to  the  amount  in  another  vessel. 

drd.  That  these  errors  are  subject  to  change,  on  a  change  of  geographic  position,  but  especially 
of  magnetic  latitude  ;  and  may  change,  from  extraneous  circumstances,  without  a  change  of  latitude. 

4th.  The  changes  which  the  deviations  undergo  on  a  change  of  geographic  position  differ 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  vessel.  In  wooden  vessels  the  deviations  are  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  the  magnetic  dip  (varying  directly  as  its  tangent),  diminishing  as  the  magnetic  Equator 
is  approached-,  and  change  their  direction  on  attaining  a  S.  magnetic  latitude ;  the  deviations  do 
not  however  vanish  in  changing  from  the  one  direction  to  the  other,  but  near  the  magnetic  Equator 
have  four  zero  points  when  the  ship's  head  is  on  or  near  the  magnetic  cardinal  points,  two  Easterly 
maxima  when  on  or  near  N.E.  or  S.W.,  and  two  Westerly  maxima  when  on  or  near  S.E.  and  N.W. 
In  iron  vessels,  where  the  standard  or  azimuth  compass  is  in  a  position  removed  from  vertical  bars 
or  masses  of  iron,  the  change  is  dependent  on  the  changes  of  the  earth's  magnetic  horizontal  force 
(varying  inversely  as  the  horizontal  force),  in  addition  to  the  dip  ;  as  the  influence,  however,  of  the 
first  of  these  elements  preponderates  in  most  vessels,  the  deviations  generally  retain  the  same 
direction  in  both  hemispheres,  though  varying  in  amount. 

6th.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  deviations  in  iron  vessels  are  affected  by  the  heeling 
of  the  ship ;  the  magnitude  of  the  error  so  resulting  depending  on  the  amount  of  heel,  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  value  of  the  deviations  observed  while  the  ship  was  on  an  even  keel,  as  also  on  the 
original  direction  of  the  ship's  head  in  building ;  but  in  general  the  maximum  disturbance  (or  List- 
demotion)  when  heeling  will  be  found  when  the  ship's  head  is  North  or  South  by  the  observing 
compass,  the  disturbance  vanishing  when  the  ship's  head  is  East  or  West  by  the  observing  compass. 

Explanation. — The  iron  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  vessel  and  her  fittings  varies 
between  the  two  conditions  of  hard  and  soft :  in  wooden  vessels  the  soft  predominates ;  in  iron 
ships  we  have  hard  iron  in  the  rolled  and  hammered  plates  forming  the  hull. 

Soft  iron  becomes  inslantly  magnetic  by  induction,  (or  is  induced  to  become  magnetic),  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  earth  or  any  other  magnetic  body,  and  as  quickly  loses  its  magnetism 
when  the  influence  is  removed.  Hard  iron  does  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become 
magnetic  by  induction;    but  when  magnetized,  it  retairu  the  magnetic  power  even  after  the 
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influencing  body  is  removed :  its  magnetism  has  therefore  received  the  term  '* permcmentt'  whilst 
that  of  soft  iron  has  received  the  term  "  induced.^'* 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  much  of  the  iron  of  a  ship  must  be  in  an  intermediate  state, 
between  the  two  extremes  of  *•  hard"  and  "  soft ;"  the  magnetism  of  this  portion  has  been  named 
**  sub^ermatient"  or  "  retentive"  and  the  condition  of  this  magnetism  appears  to  be  that  it  is  liable 
to  change  from  blows,  or  straining  of  the  vessel,  as  also  slowly  and  gradually  when  the  vessel 
changes  her  magnetic  latitude. 

The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  deviation  produced  by  the  permanent  and  induced  magnetism 
respectively,  on  a  change  of  magnetic  latitude,  is  this  : — "  The  first  varies  inversely  as  the  hori- 
zontal force ;  the  second  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  dip ;  their  changes  in  different  magnetic 
latitudes  may  be  thus  described :  at  a  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  when  the  dip  is  90°,  and  the  hori- 
zontal force  zero,  each  part  becomes  infinite : — this  indicates  that  there  is  then  no  directive  force. 

"  For  some  distance  from  the  magnetic  pole,  the  two  parts  change  nearly  at  the  same  rate, 
and  therefore  the  whole  varies  nearly  as  the  tangent  of  the  dip.  But  as  we  approach  the  magnetic 
equator,  the  part  which  arises  from  the  soft  iron  diminishes  the  most  rapidly.  It  becomes  zero  at 
the  Equator,  and  in  S.  magnetic  latitudes  has  the  same  value  as  in  corresponding  N.  magnetic  lati- 
tudes, but  the  opposite  sign.  The  part  which  arises  from  the  hard  iron  does  not  become  zero  at  the 
magnetic  equator,  but  becomes  a  minimum  at  that  line,  nearly  coincident  with  the  magnetic 
equator,  at  which  the  horizontal  force  is  a  maximum,  and  in  S.  magnetic  latitudes  it  has  the  same 
sign  and  nearly  the  same  value  as  in  N.  latitudes. 

"  If  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  iron  is  perfectly  hard  or  perfectly  soft  were  strictly  true,  it 
would  be  possible  by  observations  made  in  any  two  magnetic  latitudes  to  determine  the  values  of 
the  two  parts  separately.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  impossible.  The  sub-permanent  or  retentive  mag- 
netism, causes  the  changes  in  the  magnetism  of  a  ship  to  depend  not  only  on  the  place  at  which  the 
ship  is,  but  on  the  places  in  which  she  has  been  for  some  preceding  days  or  weeks ;  her  magnetism 
being  thus  in  arrear  of  its  theoretical  amount,  to  an  extent  which  there  appears  to  be  no  means  of 
estimating.'* 

It  has  been  established  by  recent  investigations,  that  a  change  takes  place  in  a  newly-launched 
iron  vessel,  even  without  a  change  of  magnetic  latitude ;  but  generally  that  after  a  few  months'  sea 
service,  no  further  change  of  any  importance  takes  place  without  a  change  of  magnetic  latitude. 

Mechanical  CorrectioiL  From  the  preceding  details  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the 
deviation  of  the  compass  is  very  complicated,  and  hence  the  unpeasing  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions to  neutralize  its  causes  by  mechanical  correction,  or  (in  other  words)  employing  an  antagonistic 
influence  to  the  iron  of  the  ship.  The  general  method  now  adopted  in  the  mercantile  navy  is  that 
introduced  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  G.  B.  Airy,  who,  from  the  year  1838  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  engaged  in  its  discussion.  He  considers  that  the  deviation  of  the  compass  may  be  accurately 
corrected  by  placing  a  magnet  in  an  athwart-ship  direction,  fixed  at  a  distance  determined  by  trial, 
for  correcting  the  deviation  when  the  ship's  head  is  N.  or  S. ;  by  a  magnet  in  a  fore-and-aft 
direction,  abo  at  a  distance  determined  by  trial,  for  correcting  the  deviation  when  the  ship  s  head 
is  £.  or  W. ;  and  by  a  mass  of  unmagnetized  iron,  at  the  same  level  as  the  compass,  in  the  athwart- 
ship  line,  or  in  the  fore-and-aft  line,  according  to  circumstances  (usually  in  the  former),  also  at  a 
distance  determined  by  trial,  for  correcting  the  deviation  when  the  ship's  head  is  N.E.,  S.E.,  S.W., 
or  N.W. 

The  Hagnets  are  here  employed  to  correct  that  portion  of  the  error  known  as  the  ''  polar- 
magnet,"  or  **  semicircular"  deviation  (or  that  arising  from  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  hard 
iron,  and  that  induced  by  the  vertical  part  of  the  earth's  force  in  the  soft  iron),  and  the  unmag- 
netized iron  to  correct  the  '*  quadrantal"  deviation,  or  that  due  alone  to  the  transient  magnetism 
induced  in  the  soft  iron  by  the  horizontal  part  of  the  earth's  force. 

*  To  render  this  term  dear,  we  subjoin  the  following  description  from  the  AdmiraUy  Manual : — The 
action  of  the  earth  on  the  N.  end  of  the  needle,  is  exerted  in  the  direction  called  the  Une  of  force.  This  u  the 
direction  of  the  dippine-needle,  viz.,  towards  the  ma^etio  N.,  but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
magnetio  dip  at  the  place— in  England  about  70°  below  the  horizon. — A  rod  of  soft  iron  held  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  becomes  instantly  magnetic.  Its  S.  (in  England  the  upper)  end  becomes  a  S.  pole,  and  attracts  the  N.  end 
of  the  compass  needle ;  its  N.  (in  England  the  lower)  end  becomes  a  N.  pole,  and  repels  it.  If  the  rod  be  inclined 
to  the  line  of  force,  its  magnetism  diminishes,  and  when  at  right  angles  to  the  Hne  of  force  the  bar  ceases  to  be 
magnetic  If  the  inclination  of  the  bar  to  the  line  of  force  be  still  farther  increased,  the  end  which  was  a  N.  pole, 
and  which  then  repelled  the  N.  end  of  the  needle,  becomes  a  S.  pole,  and  attracts  it.  It  foUows  from  this,  that  if 
a  rod  of  soft  iron  be  in  a  vertical  position,  its  upper  end  will  in  K.  magnetic  latitude  attract  the  N.  end  of  the  compass 
needle.  At  the  ma^etio  equator,  the  Ime  of  xorce  of  the  earth  is  horizontal,  and  there  a  vertical  rod  of  soft  iron 
will  not  be  magnetio.  In  S.  magrietic  latitudes,  the  line  of  force  of  the  earth  is  inclined  upwards ;  and  in  these 
latitudes  the  upper  end  of  a  vertiod  bar  of  soft  iron  will  repel  the  N.  end  of  a  compass  needle,  and  attract  the  S.  end. 
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The  nnmagiietued  iron,  when  adjusted,  produces  its  due  effect  at  all  parts  of  the  world, 
without  ever  requiring  change,  and  the  quadrantal  deviation  is  considered  thus  permanently 
corrected.  The  elements  of  polar-magnet  deviation  are  of  course  liable  to  changes  on  a  change  of 
magnetic  latitude,  as  already  noticed ;  but  these  changes  may  be  corrected  by  re-adjusting  the 
position  of  the  magnets,  leaving  the  unmagnetized  iron  undisturbed;  and  that  the  change  (if  there 
is  any)  in  the  intensity  of  the  correcting  magnets  will  also  be  corrected  as  to  its  effect  on  the  com- 
pass by  the  same  re-adjustment  of  position.  For  more  complete  detail  on  the  subject  of  compen- 
sation, we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Airy's  valuable  discussions,  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1839  and  1855,  as  also  to  the  Reports  of  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee,  1857-61. 

Many  practical  authorities  are  averse  to  the  correction  (by  magnets  and  soft  iron)  of  the 
Standard  compass  of  the  ship ;  but,  from  the  great  amount  of  disturbing  force  to  which  steering 
compasses  are  from  their  position  generally  exposed,  this  mechanical  correction  is,  doubtless,  for 
them  very  desirable ;  compasses  so  corrected  should  however  never  be  considered  as  entirely  com- 
pensated, but  that  their  deviations  require  verification  as  frequently  as  practicable. 

RULES  FOR  ASCERTAINING  AND   APPLYING  THE  DEVIATIONS  OF  COMPASS 

CAUSED  BY  THE  IRON  IN  A  SHIP. 

1.  Every  ship  should  be  provided  with  a  good  azimuth  compass,  which  may  be  called  the 
Standisrd  compass.  It  should  be  fixed  on  a  permanent  piUar,  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  permit 
amplitudes  and  bearings  to  be  observed  with  it  over  the  bulwarks  ;  and  be  also  carefully  placed  on 
the  mid-ship  line  of  the  quarter-deck  or  poop,  as  convenient,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  any  con- 
siderable mass  of  iron,  such  as  the  spindle  of  the  capstan,  chain-rigging,  iron  davits,  &c. ;  and  care 
also  observed  in  placing  the  hMer-line  directly  in  a  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  ship. 

3.  In  iron-built  vessels,  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  compasses,  but  more  especially  the 
Standard  compass,  should  be  raised  much  higher  than  usual  above  the  deck ;  and  the  latter  fitted 
80  as  to  be  readily  consulted. 

3.  When  the  ship  is  ready  for  sea,  with  all  her  iron  stores  on  board,  and  stowed  in  their 
proper  places,  as  well  as  the  moveable  iron-work  secured  in  the  positions  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
remain  at  sea,  then  the  deviation  of  the  Standard  compass  from  die  correct  magnetic  meridian  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  either  of  the  following  means :  viz.,  by  the  bearing  of  a  distant  and  well-defined 
object,  or  by  a  series  of  reciprocal  observations.  In  general  the  former  is  most  convenient,  as 
requiring  only  one  observer ;  and  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  ship  tending  to  tides  or  winds, 
wlMre  time  will  permit,  instead  of  employing  hawsers. 

To  ascertain  the  deviations  by  beanng  of  a  distant  object  1.  The  object  selected  for 
that  purpose,  should  be  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  ship  that  the  diameter  of  the  space  through 
which  she  swings  shall  make  no  sensible  difference  in  its  real  bearing :  thus,  if  at  an  anchor  with 
a  long  scope  of  cable,  a  distance  not  less  than  from  6  to  8  m.  would  suffice ;  if  at  moorings  or  in  a 
basin,  half  that  distance  would  be  sufficient. 

2.  If  warps  are  employed,  the  ship  is  to  be  gradually  swung,  so  as  to  bring  her  head 
successively  on  each  point  of  the  compass :  and  when  steady,  and  after  a  gentle  tapping  of  the  com- 
pass-bowl to  insure  free  action  of  the  needle,  the  bearing  of  the  selected  object  is  to  be  observed  and 
registered.  If  time  presses,  16,  or  even  8  points,  will  suffice ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  advisable 
to  obtain  the  cardinal  and  intermediate  points. 

8.  The  real  or  correct  magnetic  bearing  of  the  selected  object  from  the  ship  must  then  be 
determined.  By  the  term  "  real  or  correct  magnetic  bearing"  is  meant,  that  which  the  compass 
would  have  given  on  every  point,  had  it  not  been  disturbed  by  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship.  This 
may  be  generally  effected  by  taking  a  mean  of  all  the  bearings :  but  a  surer  result  will  be  obtained 
by  carrying  the  Standard  compass  to  the  adjacent  shore,  in  a  position  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
ship  (that  part  where  the  oompisiss  stood)  and  the  distant  object ;  the  bearing  of  the  latter  will 
evidently  be  the  same  as  its  correct  magnetic  bearing  from  the  ship. 

Care  however  must  be  taken  that  the  compass  is  not  placed  on  trap  (volcanic  and  igneous) 
rocks,  or  exposed  to  the  influence  of  masses  of  iron,  such  as  buried  anchors,  gas-pipes,  or  any 
collection  of  iron  articles  in  adjoining  storehouses. 

The  correct  magnetic  bearing  di  the  distant  object  may  also  be  determined  by  obtaining  from 
the  ship  its  astronomical  bearing,  and  applying  the  variation  to  it, — that  element  being  deduced 
from  a  variation  chart,  or  else  determined  on  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship's  position. 

4.  The  difference  between  the  correct  magnetic  bearing  of  the  distant  object,  and  the  successive 
bearings  a(  it  which  were  observed  with  the  Standard  compass  on  board,  when  the  shin's  head  was 
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on  each  of  the  several  points,  will  show  the  error  at  each  of  those  points  which  was  caused  by  the 
ship's  iron ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  deviation  of  the  Standard  compass. 

5.  The  deviation  thus  found  is  named  East  when  the  N.  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  E., 
or  right  hand,  and  West  when  it  is  drawn  to  the  W.,  or  left  hand  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  As 
every  seaman  is  familiar  with  the  terms  East  and  West  Variation,  it  appears  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  terms  East  and  West  deviations  are  precisely  analagous,  and  may  be  thus 
illustrated.  A  ship  is  off  the  Lizard,  where  the  variation  is  24°  W. ;  with  her  head  W.S.W., 
she  has  a  West  deviation  of  6° ;  and  with  her  head  E.N.E.,  an  East  deviation  of  7° ;  in  the  former 
case,  with  her  head  W.S.W.,  the  variation  and  deviation  being  of  the  same  name,  may  be  treated 
as  an  actual  variation  on  board  of  30°  W. ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  with  her  head  E.N.E.,  the 
variation  and  deviation  being  of  different  names,  may  be  treated  as  a  variation  of  only  17°  W. 
Were  seamen  to  consider  the  similarity  of  the  terms  deviation  and  variation,  and  the  simplicity  in 
using  them  combined,  when  convenient  to  do  so,  much  of  the  misapprehension  and  mistakes  which 
frequently  occur  in  practice  would  be  obviated. 

To  ascertain  aeviatioiis  by  reciprocal  bearings.  1.  A  careful  observer  must  go  on  shore 
with  a  second  compass,  and  place  it  on  its  stand  or  tripod  in  some  open  spot,  under  the  conditions 
of  being  free  from  local  influences  as  before  noticed,  and  where  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
compass  on  board. 

2.  By  means  of  preconcerted  signals,  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  shore  and  ship's  Standard 
compass  from  each  other  are  to  be  observed  at  the  moment  the  ship's  head  is  steadily  on  each  of 
the  successive  points  of  the  compass.  The  observations  should  be  simultaneously  made  as  strictly 
as  possible ;  and  to  guard  against  signals  being  misinterpreted,  the  time  at  which  each  bearing  is 
taken  should  be  noted,  both  on  shore  and  on  board,  by  compared  watches. 

3.  Before,  if  convenient,  or  after  the  process  is  completed,  the  Standard  compass  should  be 
carried  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  compass  which  had  been  employed  there,  by 
means  of  the  bearing  of  some- distant  object ;  and  the  difference  (if  any)  is  to  be  recorded,  in  order 
to  correct  or  reduce  the  shore  bearings  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  ship's  Standard  com- 
pass been  so  employed.  And  in  all  cases  when  compasses  are  compared,  the  caps,  pivots,  &c.» 
should  first  be  carefully  examined. 

The  following  forms  will  be  found  convenient  for  registering  the  two  processes  of  ascertaining 
the  deviations : — 

FOBM  1. — BT  BEARING   OF  A  DISTANT   OBJECT. 

Observatums  to  determine  the  effect  of  Ship^s  Iron  on  the  Standard  Compass  of  Ship  "  Perseverance,^* 
in  the  Biver  Thames,  1st  June,  1863.  The  correct  Magnetic  Bearing  of  a  Church  Steeple  from 
the  Ship,  being  N.  60°  E.  8  miles  distant. 


SUp'gHeadbythe 

Bearing  of  Steeple  by 

Deriatlonorthe 

Ship's  Head  by  the 

Bearing  of  Steeple  by 

DevUtlonofthe 

tiie  Standard  Compaae. 

Standard  CompasB. 

Standard  Coxnpaaa. 

Standard  Compan. 

North. 

N.  46 

10  E. 

o 

4 

50  E. 

South. 

N.  65 

10  E. 

o 

6 

low. 

N.  by  E. 

4d 

d6 

7 

35    „ 

S.  by  W. 

68 

0 

8 

0  „ 

N.N.E. 

40 

26 

9 

85    ., 

S.S.W. 

60 

40 

10 

40  ,. 

N.E.  by  N. 

39 

30 

10 

80   „ 

S.W.  by  S. 

62 

20 

12 

20  .. 

N.E. 

38 

60 

11 

10   „ 

S.W. 

63 

16 

13 

16  ., 

N.E.  by  E. 

38 

20 

11 

40   „ 

S.W,  by  W. 

64 

40 

14 

40  „ 

E.N.E. 

36 

46 

13 

15    „ 

W.S.W. 

64 

85 

14 

36  „ 

E.  by  N. 

36 

60 

14 

10   „ 

W.  by  S. 

63 

46 

13 

46  .. 

East 

36 

30 

14 

80   „ 

West. 

63 

15 

13 

16  „ 

E.  by  S. 

37 

46 

12 

16   „ 

W.  by  N. 

60 

30 

10 

30  .. 

E.S.E. 

40 

0 

10 

0   .. 

W.N,W. 

69 

66 

9 

66  „ 

S.E.  by  E« 

41 

26 

8 

85   „ 

N.W.  by  W. 

68 

0 

8 

0  ,. 

S.E. 

44 

40 

5 

20   „ 

N.W. 

56 

20 

6 

20  ., 

S.E.  by  S. 

47 

fiS 

2 

85    „ 

N.W.  by  N. 

66 

10 

6 

10  ,. 

S.S.E. 

60 

15 

0 

16  W. 

N.N.W. 

62 

40 

2 

40  „ 

S.  by  E. 

64 

60 

4 

60   ,. 

N.  by  W. 

49 

20 

0 

40  £. 
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FORM  2. — BT  BECIPROGAL  BBABINOS. 

Ohtervationt  to  determine  the  effects  of  8hip*$  Iron  on  the  Standard  Compass  of  Ship  "  Perseverance,'' 

made  at  Greenhithe,  River  Thames,  1st  June,  1863. 

[J^ote, — ^Tbe  Standard,  and  an  azimuth  compass  were  taken  on  shore,  and  compared  by 
observing  the  bearing  of  a  distant  object  with  each  compass,  the  two  compasses  being  twelve  feet 
apart,  in  order  to  prevent  their  having  influence  on  each  other.  The  bearings,  by  the  means  of 
several  repetitions,  were  found  to  agree.  The  azimuth  compass  was  retained  on  shore,  and  the 
Standard  compass  replaced  on  board.] 


HUM. 

8hlp*s  Head  by  Vb» 
Staodard  Compaii. 

B«ariiig  of  tbe  Shore 
Compan  from  the 
Standard  Compass. 

Bearing  of  the  Standard 
Compass  fTom  the 
Compass  on  Shore. 

Deviation  of  the 

A.       M. 

9     20 
9     24 
9     80 
9     40 
9     45 
9     48 
9     51 
9     55 
10       0 

E.S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E. 

S.E.  by  S. 
S.S.E. 
S.  by  E. 
South. 
S.  by  W. 

S.S.W. 

* 

N.   76       0  W. 
75     10 
78       0 
71     10 
69       0 
64     50 
64     80 
61     50 
58.  20 

o          / 

S.   66       0  E. 

66  85 

67  40 

68  85 

69  15 
69     40 
69     40 
69     50    . 
69       0 

10      0  E. 
8     35  „ 
6     20  „ 
a    86  „ 
0     16  W. 
4    60  „ 
6     10  „ 
8      0... 

10    40  „ 

♦   And  In  like  maaiier  at  all  the  pointa  of  the  Compaaa. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  terms  Ea»t  and  West  deviation  are  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  East  and  West  variation,  and  therefore,  in  applying  the  correction  for  the  deviation  to  any 
course  or  bearing,  the  seaman  must  adopt  the  same  method  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  applying  the 
variation ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  suppose  his  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  card,  from  whence,  looking 
along  the  point  in  question,  he  is  to  apply  the  East  deviaton  to  the  right  hand,  and  ih»  West 
deviation  to  the  left  hand. 

Example  1.— If  ship^s  head  by  Standard  compass  be  E.N.E.,  and  deviation  (see  Table)  be 
13^  15'  E.,  then  the  correct  magnetic  direction  of  her  head  will  be  18^  15'  to  the  right  hand  of 
E.N.E.,  or  about  E.  f  N. 

Example  2. — If  with  the  ship*8  head  on  the  same  point  as  in  the  foregoing  example,  the 
bearings  of  two  islands  be  S.E.  and  W.  by  S.  by  the  Standard  compass,  then  by  applying  the  same 
correction,  18°  15'  E.,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  correct  magnetic  bearing  of  those  two  isUmds  will 
be  S.  31°  45'  E.,  and  N.  88°  0'  W.,  or,  roughly,  S.S.E.  J  E.,  and  W.  \  N. 

[This  example  is  instructive  as  to  the  necessity  of  stating  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  when 
bearings  are  inserted  in  the  log  book  uncorrected.] 

Example  3* — If  it  be  required  to  steer  the  vessel  on  a  certain  correct  magnetic  course,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  determine  what  will  be  the  corresponding  course  by  the  Standard  compass,  the 
above  rule  must  be  reverud. 

Let  the  proposed  correct  magnetic  course  be  S.E.  The  deviation  for  that  point  by  the  Standard 
compass  is  5°  20'  E.,  which  now  being  applied  reversely,  or  to  the  left  of  S.E.,  gives  S.  50°  20'  E., 
or  S.E.  i  £.  for  the  approximaU  course  to  be  steered ;  but  to  determine  the  course  accurately,  the 
deviation  due  to  this  partly  corrected  course  must  be  employed,  instead  of  that  belonging  to  the 
proposed  course.  Eeferring  to  the  Table,  with  the  approximate  course  S.E.  |  £.,  and  taking  the 
proportional  difference  from  the  half-point,  the  proper  deviation  to  be  allowed  will  be  7°  0',  which. 
Implied  to  the  left  of  S.E.,  gives  S.  52°  E.,  or  nearly  S.E.  f  E.  for  the  desired  course. 

[In  vessels  with  a  large  amount  of  deviation,  where  a  change  of  from  8  to  5°  between  conse- 
cutive points  is  not  uncommon,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  foregoing  example.] 

To  prevent,  however,  any  mistake  in  shaping  a  proper  course  by  the  Standard  compass,  it  will 
be  found  useful  to  prepare  a  Table  like  the  following,  where  the  corrections  for  deviation  have  been 
applied  reversely,  as  stated  in  Example  8,  and  with  the  corrections  due  to  the  approximate  courses ; 
in  other  words,  the  proper  courses  to  be  steered. 
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TABLE  OF  STANDARD  COMPASS  COURSES, 
For  Ship  "  Perseverance,^  determined  in  River  Thames,  England. 


Correct 

Macrnetic  oonzM 

proposed  to  be 

made. 


North. 
N.  by  B. 
N.N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.  by  B. 
E.N.B. 
E.  by  N. 
East. 
E.  by  S. 
E.S.E. 
S.E.  by  B. 
S.E. 

S.E.  by  S. 
S.S.E. 
8.  by  B. 


Coazse  tbereflare  to  be  steered  bj  Stondaxd 

Compeae  In  order  to  make  good  tlie  propoaed 

eorrect  magnetic  oouae. 


N.  8 
5 
14 
24 
84 
46 
55 
65 
76 
86 

S.80 
66 
52 
86 
22 
6 


20  W., 

OB. 
80 

5 
20 

6 
50 
60 
10 
55 

5 

5 
20 
55 
45 
15      ■ 


or  nearly  N.  i  W. 
N.  iB. 


»t 


n 
n 

»9 


it 
» 


N.  by  B.  i  E. 
N.N.E.  i  B. 
N  J),  by  N. 
N.B. 

N.B.  by  B. 
N.E.  by  B.  I  E. 
E.  by  N.  i  N. 
E.  iN. 
E.i8. 

8.E.  by  E.  }  B. 
S.E.  t  E. 
8.E. }  8. 
B.S.E. 
S.iE. 


Cknrect 

Magnetic  oooTM 

propoaed  to  be 


8oath. 
8.  by  W. 
B.S.W* 
8.W.  by  8. 
S.W. 
8.W.^  W. 

▼T  .8.  T». 

W.  by  8. 
West. 
W.  byN. 
W.N.W. 

N.W.  by  W. 
N.W. 

N.W.  by  N. 
N.N.W. 
N.  by  W. 


ConzBe  tbereftm  to  be  ateared  hj  Standard 

CoaqMaB  In  order  to  make  good  the  propoaed 

correct  magnetic  oonxie. 


8.   6  50  W., 

21  85 

84  65 

47  20 

59  40 

70  85 

81    0 
N.88  25 

79  10 

68  45 

59    0 

49  10 

89  15 

29  45 

20  80 

11  45 


or  nearly  8.  |  W. 

8.  by  W.  f  W. 
8.W.  I  8. 
S.W.  i  W. 
8. W.  by  W.  i  W. 
W.  by  8. 1  8. 
W.I  8. 
W.  tN. 
W.  by  K. 
W.  by  N.  I  N. 
N.W.byW.iW. 
N.W.  I  W. 
N.W.  i  N. 
N.N.W.  f  W. 
N.  by  W.  I  W. 
N.byW. 


99 

n 


n 
it 

9> 


if 
it 

M 
91 


99 


This  Table  should  be  hung  in  a  convenient  and  public  place,  in  order  that  the  pilot  or  officer 
of  the  watch  may  make  immediate  use  of  it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  whenever,  by  shifting 
guns  or  cargo,  or  by  great  change  of  latitude,  the  deviation  of  the  standard  compass  is  found  to  vary, 
a  new  Table  should  be  immediately  constructed.  This  may  be  effected  at  sea  by  a  series  of 
azimuths  taken  with  the  ship's  head  successively  on  different  points,  and  companng  the  variations 
so  determined  with  the  known  variation  at  the  place  of  observation.  In  any  cursory  examination, 
the  points  of  most  importance  to  determine  will  be  those  of  no  deviation,  of  greatest  deviation,  and 
at  a  few  of  the  intermediate  points. 

In  an  iron  ship  especially,  it  is  always  desirable  to  determine  the  compass  variation  by  actual 
observation  of  the  sun*s  azimuth  and  amplitude  frequently  duhng  the  day,  whilst  at  sea ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  by  these  means  the  two  corrections,  viz.,  for  deviation  and  variation  combined, 
are  obtained,  and  ample  warning  afforded  for  any  necessity  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Deviation 
Table.    {See  Practical  Hints  about  Compasses,  page  328.) 

It  now  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  mariner  must  remember  that  the  corrections  found  for 
the  Standard  compass  belong  to  that  compass  alone — and  to  that  compass  only  while  in  its  proper 
place  ;  and  that  those  corrections  will  furnish  no  guide  whatever  to  the  effect  of  the  ship's  iron  on  a 
compass  placed  in  any  other  part  of  the  ship. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  ship's  course  should  not  only  be  invariably  directed  by  the 
Standard  compass,  but  that  all  the  courses  and  bearings  inserted  in  the  log-book  should  be  those 
shown  by  that  compass  alone  ;  the  binnacle  compass  or  compasses  being  regarded  solely  as  a  guide 
to  the  helmsman  :  thus,  when  a  ship  has  been  placed  on  her  proper  course  by  Standard  compass, 
the  helmsman  wiU  notice  the  point  shown  by  the  binnacle  compass  as  being  that  to  which  he  has 
to  attend ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  compasses  should  be  frequently  made  by  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  especially  whenever  any  alteration  occurs  in  the  direction  of  the  course. 

Graphic  Methods.  The  deviations  of  the  Standard  compass  are  admirably  illustrated  by 
graphic  methods  for  their  determination  and  application,  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  also  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  A.  Smith's  straight-line  method  will  be 
found  a  simple  and  convenient  plan  for  tabulating  the  results  of  the  observations,  and  of  making 
the  **  course"  corrections. 

We  recommend  to  seamen  the  adoption  of  these  ingenious  aids  to  the  practice  of  navigation ; 
they  are  obtainable  of  J.  D.  Potter,  Admiralty  Chart  Agent. 
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THE  TIDES  OF  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  twice  a  day,  or  nearly  so,  is  quite  familiar  to  every  one,  and  it  will 
be  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  for,  although  the 
planets  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  attraction,  still  their  distances  are  so  enormous  that  the  effect 
thereof  in  the  tides  is  quite  inappreciable. 

Now  the  moon  (supposed  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  earth)  tends  to  draw  up  the  watisr  nearest  to 
it,  and  produces  high  water.  Every  part  of  the  earth  feels  the  moon's  influence,  but  not  all 
equally ;  those  parts  nearest  to  it  necessarily  feel  it  the  most,  and  those  furthest  feel  it  the  least, 
so  that  the  water  nearest  to  the  moon  is  heaped  up  most ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  moon  is 
effecting  this,  it  tends  to  draw  the  earth  away  from  the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  rise  of  the  water  there  relatively  to  the  earth's  surface.  We  see,  then,  that  at  any 
moment  there  are  two  high  waters  from  the  attractive  forces,  and,  of  course,  there  will  be  two  low 
waters  at  the  intermediate  points  of  the  surface  between  them.  The  sun  again  influences  the 
water  in  the  same  way. 

Now  the  moon  makes  her  apparent  circuit  in  34  hours  and  48  minutes :  therefore  the  moon's 
wave  will  recur  twice  in  that  period,  or  at  eveiy  Id  hours  and  24  minutes ;  thus  we  see  there  is  b 
semi-diurnal  lunar  tide,  and  also  another  solar  tide.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  two  waves  follow 
the  same  direction  nearly  (as  indeed  they  do),  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  must  produce  the 
effect  of  one  wave  recurring  nearly  at  the  periods  of  the  greater  of  the  two,  but  modified  in  it^ 
height  by  the  smaller  wave.  Thus,  when  the  summits  of  the  two  happen  to  coincide,  the  summit 
of  tiie  combined  wave  will  be  at  its  highest.  When  the  hollow  of  the  smaller  wave  coincides  with 
the  summit  of  the  larger,  the  summit  of  the  combined  wave  will  be  at  its  lowest. 

Now,  as  the  sun's  wave  recurs  every  12  hours,  and  the  moon's  wave  every  12  hours 
24  minutes,  the  sun  makes  thirty  waves  in  about  the  same  time  that  the  moon  makes  20  waves  ; 
and  if  at  the  first  of  these  29,  the  summits  of  the  two  coincide,  at  the  15th  the  summit  of  the 
moon's  will  coincide  with  the  hollow  of  the  sun's,  and  at  the  29th  the  summits  of  the  two  will 
again  nearly  coincide.  The  height  of  the  first  and  last  will  be  the  sum  of  the  two,  and  that  of  the 
middle  one  will  be  the  difference.  These  are  in  fact  the  spring  tides,  or  great  tides  which  occur 
every  fortnight,  at  or  soon  after  new  and  full  moon ;  and  the  neaps  or  small  tides  occur  in  the 
intermediate  weeks.     The  amount  of  the  limar  tide  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  solar  tide. 

Diurnal  inequality.  At  spring  tides  the  effects  of  sun  and  moon  are  the  same  throughout 
the  year.  At  neaps,  in  summer  and  vrinter,  the  moon  makes  the  circuit  of  the  Equator,  and  in 
spring  and  autumn  that  of  the  tropical  zones.  At  new  and  full  moon,  during  summer  and  winter, 
the  sun  and  moon  exert  their  attractive  forces  together  upon  alternate  belts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
so  that  the  consecutive  waves  (caused  by  these  attractions)  although  recurring  at  the  regular  times, 
or  nearly  so,  will  be  in  themselves  different.  In  spring  and  autumn,  the  attractions  are  exerted 
upon  the  Equator  each  time,  consequentiy  the  consecutive  waves  will  be  nearly  similar. 

At  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  in 
spring  and  autumn  the  moon  wDl  be  on  the  tropics  and  the  sun  on  the  Equator ;  and  in  summer 
and  winter  the  moon  will  be  in  the  Equator  and  the  sun  in  the  tropics.  The  effect  of  these  varying 
causes  is  that,  in  summer  and  winter,  alternate  spring  tides  are  high  and  low,  and  neap  tides  are 
nearly  regular.  In  spring  and  autumn,  the  spring  tides  are  regular,  and  neap  tides  alternately  vary. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  are  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides,  both  lunar  and  solar,  which  are  called 
the  short  period  tides,  and  the  difference  in  the  alternate  superior  and  inferior  high  waters 
produced  by  them  represents  what  is  called  the  diurnal  inequality. 

Long  period  tides.  Besides  the  above  tides,  we  must  consider  that  the  moon,  according  as 
she  is  in  the  Equator,  or  further  and  further  from  it  in  either  N.  or  S.  declination,  will  cause  a 
fortnightly  tide,  consisting  of  rise  at  the  Equator  and  fall  at  the  poles,  on  the  average  of  24  hours 
when  the  moon  is  crossing  the  Equator,  and  fall  at  the  Equator  and  rise  at  the  poles  when  the 
moon  is  in  greatest  N.  or  S.  declination.  And  for  a  similar  reason  there  will  be  a  semi  annual  tide 
for  solar  declination.  We  shall  thus  understand  also  that  the  tide  wave,  whose  summit  is  in  the 
Equator,  is  greater  than  one  whose  summit  is  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Equator — that  the 
height  of  the  tide  depends  in  fact  upon  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  being  greatest  when 
the  declination  is  zero,  and  least  when  the  declination  (whether  N.  or  S.)  is  greatest.  Now 
Equinoctial  tides  are  well  known  to  be  the  highest.  At  the  Equinoxes,  the  sun  and  moon  act  in 
concert tupon  the  Equator,  when  they  have  the  greatest  effect. 

Again : — according  as  the  moon  is  in  apogee  or  perigee,  there  will  be  a  lesser  or  a  greater 
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heaping  up  of  water  round  the  Equator  and  a  sinking  at  the  poles,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  a 
monthly  lunar  tide.    And  for  similar  reasons  there  is  an  annual  solar  tide. 

Summary.  The  above  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  inequalities  in  the  tide-generating 
I  forces;  the  other  minor  ones,  depending  on  the  moon's  perturbations,  need  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  our  brief  account  of  the  tides.     But  the  intelligent  mariner  must  remember  the 
four  foUoxdng  chief  tidal  constituents  (as  explained  above)  that  are  found  in  most  localities : — 

Firstly. — Lunar  and  solar  semi-diurnal  tides. 

Secondly. — Lunar  and  solar  diurnal  tides. 

Thirdly. — Lunar  fortnightly  and  solar  semi-annual  tides. 

Fourthly. — Lunar  monthly  and  solar  annual  tides. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  there  is  a  diurnal  inequality  of  7  or  8  feet  in  the  height,  but  the  two 
tides  arrive  at  their  regular  intervals  :  there  is  no  inequality  of  time.  But  at  many  localities,  there 
is  more  or  less  diurnal  inequality,  both  in  height  £uid  time,  and  a  want  of  due  attention  to  this  fact 
has  doubtless  introduced  confusion  into  the  records  of  local  observations.  It  so  happens  that  the 
diurnal  inequality  here  (on  the  coasts  of  England)  is  so  small,  that  it  is  considered  a  comparatively 
unimportant  matter.  Taking  their  knowledge  from  British  tides,  our  navigators  in  distant  seas  are 
often  unprepared  for  the  above  phenomenon.  Thus  observed  facts,  which  are  really  of  great 
importance,  have  sometimes  been  set  down  as  merely  accidental  irregularities  due  to  local  causes. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  night  high  tide  is  higher  than  the  day  high  tide,  both  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  in  the  winter  season  or  N.E.  monsoon,  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn.  But  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  with  the  sun  in  Cancer,  the  day  high  water  is  higher  than  that  of  the  night.  Thia 
phenomenon  also  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

The  Admiralty  publish  Tide  Tables  for  many  British  Ports,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
tables  may  eventually  be  drawn  up  for  the  Ports  of  British  India.  Then  the  mariner  would 
beuefit  by  the  predicted  height  of  the  tide  for  any  day — ^the  exact  height  due  to  the  attraction  of 
sun  and  moon,  but  still  liable  to  differ  on  any  day  owing  to  two  causes  which  are  not  calculable 
beforehand;  firstly,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the  barometer;  and  secondly, 
the  effect  of  the  wind,  which  when  from  one  direction  may  ram^  and  in  others  may  lower  the  tide, 
affecting  both  time  and  height. 

The  Tide-Wave.  After  the  graphic  method,  adopted  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  "  First  approxi- 
mation towards  drawing  a  map  of  Co-tidal  Lines J^  we  have  given  a  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
showing  roughly  the  Co-tidal  Lines,  or  the  progress  of  the  Wave  of  High  Water  in  hours  of 
Greenwich  time.  Mr.  WUliam  Parkes,  the  eminent  harbour  engineer — who  has  deeply  studied  the 
tides  of  Karachi,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  aud  to  whose  writings  concerning  "  the  Tides"  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  above  brief  explanations — does  not  think  this  mode  of  illustration  the 
most  correct,  but  we  adopt  it  as  the  most  graphic  to  engage  the  attention  and  interest  of  seamen. 
Mr.  Parkes  publishes  Annual  '*  Tide  Tables^'  for  Bombay  and  Karachi,  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India.  From  these  we  take  a  Table  and  two  examples  (in  the  next 
pages)  to  show  their  utility  and  what  benefit  we  should  derive  from  similar  *'  Tide-Tables*'  for 
Calcutta  and  other  great  Indian  ports. 

The  Age  of  the  Tide.  Dr.  Whewell's  collated  observations  showed  that  a  greater  number  of 
high  waters  occurred  between  6  and  7  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  moon.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  lines  at  the  Chagos  and  Seychelle  groups,  and  at  Mauritius,  differ  little  from  this.  But  in  its 
progress  the  Tide-wave  suffers  great  retardations  and  impediments  which  cause  variations  to  the 
amount  of  several  hours.  If  they  extend  to  12  hours,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  tide  which 
we  see  b  due  to  one  transit  of  the  moon  or  another.  It  may  be  either  a  very  quick,  comparatively 
unimpeded  tide,  formed  by  a  late  passage,  or  a  much  retarded  tide  formed  by  an  earlier  one.  If 
we  can  trace  the  impediments,  we  can  at  once  decide ;  but  if  not,  we  must  compare  the  heights  of 
several  successive  tides  with  the  changing  relative  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  know  what 
variations  in  the  tides  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  will  cause,  and  we  must 
see  how  long  after  such  changes  of  position  the  variations  in  the  tides  actually  occur.  This  interval 
is  called  the  age  of  the  tide,  and  it  simply  represents  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  sun  and 
moon  were  in  the  position  to  form  it,  and  includes  both  the  time  occupied  in  forming  and  the  time 
during  which  it  has  since  been  rolling  about  upon  the  sea.  Thus  the  tide  on  the  West  coast  of 
Ireland  is  two  days  old,  whilst  that  on  the  East  coast  of  England  is  two  and  a-half  days  old,  and 
the  highest  spring  tides  occur  respectively  two  days  and  two  and  a-half  days  after  the  new  and  full 
moon. 

Tidal  Currents.  The  tide-wave  in  the  deep  sea  is  merely  an  undulation ;  but,  when  shallow 
seas  or  bays  are  reached,  the  movement  of  the  water  is  discernible.  The  general  principle  is,  that 
in  the  deep  sea  there  is  a  quick  movement  of  the  wave,  and  a  slow  movement  of  the  water ;  in  the 
shallow  sea  there  is  a  slow  movement  of  the  vrave,  and  a  quick  movement  of  the  water,  which  is 
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called  the  tidal  current.  These  currents  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  flood  and  M  tides ;  hut 
the  terms  (although  sanctioned  by  usage)  are  not  correct,  because  flood  and  ebb  are  applied  to  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  water,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  flood  current  in  a  channel 
suppUes  water  for  the  wave,  but  the  wave  requires  water  after  its  summit  has  passed  any  particular 
point,  80  that  at  that  point  flood  current  continues,  although  ebb  tide  may  have  commenced. 
Similarly  ebb  current  may  continue,  after  flood  tide  has  commenced.  In  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  the 
ebb  current  frequently  runs  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  actual  low  water ;  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  tidal  current  has  been  observed  to  run  on  for  nearly  three  hours  at  some  places  after  the  water 
has  begun  to  rise  or  fall. 

Tidal  currents  have  also  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  bars  at  the  mouths  of  Indian  rivers. 
Therefore,  unless  the  harbour  engineer  has  a  full  knowledge  of  their  set  and  force,  and  whether 
they  act  in  conjunction  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  ocean  currents,  his  plans  for  improvement  may 
be  rendered  nugatory. 

Xhe  Tide-Wave  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  course  it  is  mere  hypothesis  that  a  great  wave 
passes  (as  on  the  chart)  to  the  Westward,  round  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Australia  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Yet  certain  anomalies  in  the  tides  at  King  George *s  Sound — where  there  sometimes 
appears  to  be  only  one  tide  in  the  day — seem  to  indicate  a  second  wave  as  coming  some  hours  after 
a  first  wave,  and  thus  adding  to  the  first  high  water  and  producing  a  prolonged  tide.  The  second 
wave  (if  we  may  so  call  it  for  distinction)  must  be  also  hypothetical,  but  it  might  be  confirmed  by 
aocurate  observations  at  the  Reelings  Islands  and  at  the  Ohagos  group,  in  conjunction  with  others 
at  Sunda  Strait,  at  the  E.  end  of  Java,  and  along  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia. 

The  tides  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  have  yet  to  be  investigated,  but  our  conviction  is  (as  the 
chart  represents)  that  the  wave  down  Malacca  Strait,  and  that  which  flows  to  Eastward  between 
Java  and  Australia  (tUl  it  meets  the  Pacific  wave  which  has  come  through  Torres  Strait)  are  a  back- 
ward undulation  finom  the  wave  which  the  moon  has  formed  under  herself  as  she  passes  over  the 
deep  sea  near  the  Keelings  Islands,  where  high  water  occurs  about  two  hours  sooner  than  at  Sunda 
Stnut,  or  ahout  four  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  moon ;  whereas  at  Torres  Strait  the  high  water 
18  about  9  hours  after  the  moon.  We  assume  that  the  moon  does  thus  pick  up,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
wave ;  and,  as  the  tide  follows  the  moon,  the  first  effect  close  to  the  W.  shore  of  Australia  and  the 
S.  coast  of  Java,  must  be  to  draw  the  water  away  from  the  land,  in  order  to  form  a  tide-wave  to  the 
W.  of  that  land.  A  certain  space  of  water  behind  the  moon  is  required  to  form  a  wave ;  this  wave 
then,  when  brought  to  a  head,  as  it  were,  may  be  easily  supposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  coast  of  W. 
Aostralia,  causing  high  water  at  Swan  Biver  at  a  later  hour  than  at  the  N.W.  Cape,  and  later  still 
fit  King  George's  Sound,  where  (we  are  told)  the  flood  current  comes  in  from  the  Westward,  and  the 
diurnal  inequality  of  the  times  is  very  great,  so  that  sometimes  the  two  tides  come  close  together, 
and  the  water  falls  so  little  between  them,  as  if  there  were  only  one  tide  in  the  day. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Flinders  found  great  inequalities,  and  was  induced  to  believe  that 
there  was  only  one  tide  in  the  day  there  also.  This  might  be  due  to  the  great  inequality  of  time 
bringing  the  two  tides  together,  or  to  the  great  inequality  of  height  causing  the  smaller  tide  to  be  over- 
looked, but  recorded  facts  are  too  few  to  determine  by.  We  must  leave  to  the  rising  generation  of 
scientific  mariners  the  task  of  elucidating  the  progress  of  the  tide-wave  in  those  Eastern  seas,  and 
of  showing  to  their  fellow  seamen  how  the  tided  currents  are  interfered  with  by  the  periodical  ocean 
currents  and  prevailing  winds.  Mr.  Parkes  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  tides  in  the  seas  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  thus  remarks.  '*  High  .water  occurs  at  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  at 
some  part  or  other.  The  two  tides  of  the  day  differ  from  one  another  in  all  or  almost  all  parts ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  difference  is  in  the  height  of  high  water,  in  some  in  the  level  of  low  water ;  in 
some  in  the  time  at  which  the  summit  of  the  wave  arrives ;  in  others,  in  the  time  at  which  the  hol- 
low of  the  wave  passes ;  but  each  passes  through  its  regular  series  of  changes  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  era  to  era ;  each  change  following  the  influence  of  the 
different  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  diurnal  inequality  (so  marked  a  feature  in  these 
tides,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  waves,  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  travel  by  routes 
differing  in  length,  direction  and  conformation.  The  meetings  or  the  crossings  of  two  waves  may 
present  great  modifications.  Where  the  summit  of  one  comes  near  the  summit  of  another,  we  shall 
have  a  wave  of  double  height.  Where  the  summit  oi  one  coincides  with  the  hollow  of  another,  we 
shall  have  both  obliterated.'* 

A  method  of  finding  fhe  height  of  tide*  at  any  hour,  for  the  principal  ports  which  have- 
"  Tide  Tables"  prepared  for  them — such  as  Bombay  and  Karachi, — is  given  in  the  next  page. 

*  To  Mr.  W.  Parkes,  O.B.,  we  are  indebted  for  this  table  and  examplee.  Much  of  the  foiegoiiig  informa- 
iian  has  been  gleaned  from  Mr.  Parkes'  little  book  on  **  The  Tides»"  and  from  Oolonel  Walker's  *<  Notes  on  the 
hamumie  aoalyaia  of  Tidal  Observations." 
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TABLE 


For  finding  the  Height  of  the  Tide  at  any  intermediate  period  of  flood  or  ebb, 

and  the  times  of  low  and  high  water  being  known. 


— the  amount  of  rise 


Total  Rise  from  Low 

Tide  above  Low  Water  lereL 

to  High  Water. 

One-sixth 
Flood. 
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Flood. 

Half-flood. 
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For  the  corresponding  periods  of  ebb  tide  use  the  same  figures,  but  consider  them  as  the 
amounts  of  fall  from  High  Water  level. 
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EZAKFLB  I.-— To  find  the  height  of  the  water  at  Bombay  at  6  P.H.  on  Sept.  13th,  1873. 

Previous  High  Water  3h.  14m.  (from  Tide  Table)  2ft.    8m.  Height  above  Zero. 

Next  Low  Water       .        .      lOh.    2m.        -  ..  4ft.  llin.  Depth  below  Zero. 


M 


»9 


Duration  of  ebb 


6h.  48m. 


7ft.    7in.  Fall  of  Tide. 


One-sixth  of  duration  of  ebb  is  6h.  48m.  -;-  6  =  Ih.  8m.    Therefore  one-sizth  ebb  oooun  at  8h.  14m*  + 
Ih.  8m.  =  4h.  22ni.,  and  one-third  ebb  at  3h.  14m.  +  2h.  16m.  =  6h.  30m. 
Fall  (from  Table;  at  one-sixth  ebb  for  tide  of  7ft.  7in.  =  Oft.  Sin. 
»  ,f  one-third  ebb        „  „  =  1ft.  llin. 

Whenee  height  of  water  at  4h.  22m.  is  2ft.  8in.  —  Oft.   8in.  =  2ft.  Oin. 
M  n  99    6h.  80m.  is  2ft.  8in.  —  1ft.  llin.  =  Oft.  9tn. 

or,  (aooozding  to  proportion),  at  6h.  Om.  the  height  of  the  water  is  about  1ft.  6in.  above  Zerow 


V 
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EzAHFLX  n.— To  find  the  height  of  the  water  at  Bombay  at  4  am.  on  Sept.  16th,  1873. 
Previous  Low  Water        .        Oh.  28m.  (from  Tide  Table)  3ft.    6in.  Depth  below  Zero. 
Next  High  Water    .  8h.   Om.        „  ,,  2ft.  llin.  Height  above  Zero. 


Duration  of  flood 


7h.32m. 


6ft.    4in.  Rise  of  Tide. 


Therefore,  one-sixth  flood  =s  Ih.  16m. ;  one-third  flood  ss  21l  3m. ;  one-half  flood  =  8h.  46m. 
Previooe  L.  W.  +  one-sixth  flood  =  Oh.  28m.  -f  Ih.  16m.  »  Ih.  43m. 

„      L.  W.  +  one-third    ,,     —  Oh.  28m.  +  2h.  31m.  =  2h.  69m. 

„      L.W. -f  one-half      „    «  Oh.  28m. -f  3h.  46m.  =  4h.  14m. 

Bise  at  half  flood  (from  Table)  for  tide  of  6ft.  4in.= 3ft.  2in. 

Froporticmal  rise  in  14m.  (from  Table ;  one-fifth  of  diffl  between  1ft.  6in.  and  8ft.  2in.)  =  Oft.  4in. 


Bise  up  to  4  A.1C 


2ft.  lOin. 


Therefore,  2h.  10m.  deducted  from  3ft.  6in.  leaves  Oft.  7in.  below  Zero,  as  required  height  of  water. 
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SECTION    I. 

ENGLAND  TO  MALTA,  SUEZ  AND  ADEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND  TO  GIBRALTAR. 

riBBOL— GOBUNNA — CAPE    FTNI8TBRRB — AROSA    BAY — ^VIOO — TA0U8 — LAOOS    BAT — CAPK   8T.  VART — 

CADIZ  —  CAPK    T&AFALGAB — TARIFA QIBRALTAR    BAY — AFRICAN    COAST — TANGIER — CEDTA — 

WINDS,   TIDES,   CUBBBNTB,   RACES,   IN   GIBRALTAR   STRAIT — PASSAGES — WINDS   AND   CURRENTS. 

(Vahiation  OP  Compass  at  Falmouth,  23®  W.;  at  Gibraltar,  19°  W.) 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down,  a  description  of  the  land  and  ports  likely  to  be 
t^roached,  either  in  outward  or  homeward-bound  vessels,  will  be  given,  and  then  general  directions 
for  making  the  passage,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  a  quick  voyage. 

So  exceptional  is  the  necessity  for  approaohing  doe  coast  or  making  any  harbour  in  the'  Bay 
of  Biscay,  that  we  need  only  describe  one  or  two  ports  which,  in  case  of  not  weathering  Cape 
Finisterre,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bear  up  for.  Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  Section, 
from  England  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (pp  83  to  87). 

FE£BOL  HABBOUA.  The  bay  formed  by  Cape  Friorino  and  Hermino  Point  may  be  called 
the  entrance  to  the  three  inlets  of  Ferrol,  Betanzos  and  Corunna :  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  being  5  m.  Ferrol,  the  northen  inlet,  is  the  best,  as  it  is  enclosed  by  high  land,  and  shelters 
from  all  winds;  the  entrance  between  Friorino  Light  and  Coitelada  Foint  is  nearly  H  m.  broad ; 
bat,  as  you  go  in,  it  narrows  to  a  channel,  which,  in  some  parts,  is  not  more  than  d  cables  wide, 
though  it  is  1^  m.  in  length ;  having  passed  this  channel  the  harbour  is  spacious. 

There  is  no  danger  in  making  Ferrol.  Either  point  of  the  entrance  can  be  rounded  at 
3  cables.  La  Muela  Rock,  which  lies  off  Segano  Foint,  is  now  marked  by  a  Red  buoy.  Having 
passed  this,  a  mid-channel  course  must  be  kept  until  within  the  harbour,  when  you  must  haul  to 
the  N.E.  for  anchorage. 

light.  The  N.  point  of  entrance,  Friorino  Chico,  has  a  light,  fixed^  White,  giving  a  Red 
flash  every  two  minutes ;  visible  12m.;  elevated  90  ft.    Lat.  43°  28'  N.,  Ion.  8°  20'  W. 

Cape  Prior,  6  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Chico  Friorino,  has  a  bright ^d  light,  460  ft.  high. 

COaUHI'A  bat.  The  Southern  inlet  is  not  so  dear  of  danger  as  Ferrol.  A  rocky  bank, 
Jaoentes,  a  mile  in  extent,  lies  immediately  before  the  port,  L^  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  light;  in  fine 
weather  it  may  be  crossed,  but  it  breaks  heavily  in  bad  weather,  and  must  be  avoided.  As  the 
shore  is  bold  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  approached  to  3  or  4  cables,  you  should  keep  either  shore 
abroad  until  within  this  bank,  when  the  Bay  may  be  said  to  be  entered ;  this  entrance,  between 
Henmnio  Foint  and  Mora  Foint,  is  H  m.  wide 

Lights.  If  coming  from  the  W.,  the  light-house  of  the  Torre  de  Hercules,  330  ft.  above  the 
sea,  18  conspicuous,  and  will  lead  up  to  the  Bay.  Hercules  Light  is  Jixed^  White,  flashing  every 
three  minutes;  visible  16  m.  After  rounding  Herminio  Foint,  which  is  }  m.  E.S.E.  of  the 
light,  steer  about  S.E.  by  S.  until  San  Diego  Castle  opens  to  E.  of  San  Antonio  Castle ;  being 
then  dear  of  the  Cabanes  rocky  shoal,  which  breaks  when  there  is  much  sea,  steer  for  the  light  on 
San  Antonio  Castle,  and,  having  rounded  it  at  a  cable  distance,  you  may  anchor.  Vessels  above 
50  tons  are  bound  to  employ  a  pilot. 
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Between  Comima  and  Finisterre  there  are  two  lights.  Sisargas  Light  is  fiaed.  White ;  hut 
flashes  Red  every  four  minutes,  lat.  43°  22'  N.,  Ion.  8°  50'  W.  Cape  Villano  Light  is  Jlr^  ; 
visible  10  m. ;  lat.  4*3°  10'  N.,  Ion.  9°  13'  W.  African  Book  lies  half  a'league  off  Cape  Torinana, 
8  m.  W.S.W.  from  Villano,  and  12  m.  to  N.  of  Finisterre.     (See  also  p.  34.) 

CAFE  FnriSTEBBE.  The  land  to  the  N.  of  this  cape,  is  high,  with  a  flat  top.  The  Cape 
itself  is  not  high,  but  easily  recognised  by  the  light-house,  nearly  470  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Finisterre  Light  is  revolving  every  30  seconds ;  visible  20  m. ;  lat.  42°  58'  N.,  Ion.  9°  15'  W. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Cape  Silleiro,  50  m.,  is  broken  by  a  series  of  deep  inlets* 
the  headlands  between  which  are  rugged.  As  many  dangers  lie  off  the  shore,  it  should  not  be 
approached  at  night  or  in  thick  weather. 

Arosa  Bay  is  an  extensive  inlet  with  good  shelter,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  case  of 
emergency  with  a  leading  wind  and  by  daylight.  The  entrance  is  2  m.  wide.  The  W.  side  of  it, 
Salvora  Island,  is  distinguished  by  a  light-house.  A  mid-channel  course,  after  rounding  Brisan 
Point,  leads  safely  in,  when  the  Hua  Light-house  will  be  seen.  Passing  between  the  Rua  Light- 
house, and  that  on  the  N.W.  end  of  Arosa  Island,  you  can  haul  to  the  W.  into  Puebla  Bay. 

0ns  Island,  5  m.  to  the  S.  of  Arosa  Bay,  affords  safe  anchorage  on  its  E.  side  in  W.  winds, 
at  3  cables  from  the  shore.  A  ligh^hou8e  is  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  which  is  400  fL  high. 
In  rounding  0ns  Island,  give  a  berth  to  the  rocks  off  the  S.  end. 

VIGO  BAT,  a  deep  and  safe  inlet,  is  fronted  by  the  Cies  or  Bayona  islands.  The  middle 
island,  Faro,  has  a  revolving  light,  595  ft.  high.  Under  the  lee  of  the  islands,  there  b  safe 
anchorage  in  9  or  10  fathoms  in  W.  gales,  Vigo  Bay  can  be  entered  either  to  the  N.  or  S.  of 
those  islands,  according  to  the  wind.  Entering  by  the  N.  channel,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
a  reef  of  rocks,  which  extend  1^  m.  N.  from  Caballo  Point;  by  keeping  Cape  Hombre  in  a  line 
with  the  hill  of  N^  Senora  del  Alba  about  S  S.E.  i  E.,  until  Monte  Ferro  bears  S.  i  W.  Then 
steer  for  the  latter  until  the  centre  of  the  Bay  opens. 

By  the  S.  passage.  Cape  Mar  in  line  with  the  light-house  of  Monte  de  la  Guia,  bearing  E.  by 
N.,  will  lead  in  mid-channel  between  the  dangers  off  St.  Martin  Island  and  those  off  the  main. 
When  Faro  Light-house  opens  to  the  E.  of  St.  Martin,  haul  to  the  N.E.^  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Bay.  By  keeping  midway  between  the  shores  all  dangers  are  avoided  until  the  town  of  Vigo  is 
past,  then  anchor  in  -from  6  to  9  fathoms. 

'Between  Vigo  and  Lisbon  there  is  no  port  that  a  vessel  might  run  for  without  a  pilot 

Bnrlings  and  Faiilhoes  are  a  remarkable  cluster  of  islets,  between  300  and  400  ft.  high,  off 
Cape  Carvoeiro.  Burlings  Light  revolver  every  three  minutes;  365  ft.  above  sea.  The  channel 
between  them  and  the  main  is  clear.    In  foggy  weather  keep  well  to  the  W. 

TAGU8  BIVEB.  The  approach  to  the  Tagus,  from  the  N.,  is  well  marked  by  the  Cintra 
mountains,  1,700  ft.  high,  and  also  by  Cape  Eoca  (Rock  of  Lisbon),  a  cliff  about  550  ft.  high, 
with  a  light-house  on  ^e  summit.  Cape  Razo  is  4  m.  S.  of  Roca,  and  from  thence  the  coast 
trends  to  S.E.  4^  m.  to  Guia  Light,  then  to  the  E.  to  Cascaes  Bay ;  where,  during  summer  months, 
when  N.  winds  prevail,  anchorage  may  be  sought  in  10  to  12  fathoms  with  Fort  St.  Martha  in 
a  line  with  Guia  Light-house,  N.W.  ^  W.,  and  the  town  of  Cascaes  nearly  open  to  N.  of  Cascaes 
Fort. 

The  entrance  to  the  Tagus,  between  forts  St.  Julian  and  Bugio,  is  1  (  m.  wide.  Off  both  forts 
there  are  dangerous  sandy  shoals  extending  to  the  W.,  and  having  between  them  a  deep  channel 
nearly  a  mile  broad.  These  sand-banks  are  the  N.  and  S.  Cachopo.  Between  N.  Cachopo  and 
Fort  St.  Julian  is  the  narrow  North  channel,  which  can  only  be  taken  with  a  fair  wind. 

Belem  Castle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Tagus,  5  m.  above  Fort  San  Julian,  and  about  2  m. 
below  Lisbon,  b  prominent  in  entering  the  river ;  it  stands  on  a  projecting  point,  nearly  insulated 
at  high  water ;  near  it  is  the  quarantine  station.  Here  are  the  health  and  customs  offices,  and  off 
it  aU  vessels  are  boarded  on  entering.    Belem  is  almost  connected  with  Lisbon. 

Cachopo  Shoals.  The  N.  shoal  extends  from  Fort  St.  Julian  about  W.  by  S.  \  S.  di  m., 
and  has  a  shoal  patch  of  6  ft  The  S.  shoal  extends  from  Bugio  Fort  W.S.W.  1}  nu :  this  shoal 
has  a  like  depth,  and  is  marked  by  White  buoys. 

The  Bar,  between  the  outer  extremes  of  the  two  shoals,  has  6  and  7  fathoms  over  it  at  L.  W. 
springs ;  the  channel  within  soon  deepens  to  9  fathoms :  between  the  two  forts  there  is  19  fathoms. 
In  S.  W.  gales  the  sea  frequently  breaks  heavy  on  .the  Bar ;  in  winter,  when  the  freshes  are  strong, 
this  break  continues  for  days  together,  and  at  such  times  the  Bar  is  impassable. 

LIGHTS.  Cape  Boca  has  a  revolving  light,  alternating  Red  and  White  every  100  seconds ; 
elevated  600  ft;  visible  20  m.;  lat  38°  46'  N.,  Ion.  9°  30'  W.  Onia  Light  \a  fixed:  210  fu 
high ;  visible  12  m.  Lights  are  exhibited  from  Forts  Julian  {fixed)  and  Bugio  {revolvmgy  Fort 
Bon  Success,  near  Belem  Castle,  has  a  small  Bed  light 
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The  Tides  of  the  Tagus  are  dangerous.  Ofif  Lisbon  City,  the  ebb  sometimes  runs  6  or  7  knots, 
when  freshes  come  down  after  rain.  Flood  is  generally  much  weaker  than  ebb.  The  current  sets 
directly  through  the  S.  channel  and  over  the  Bar  ;  on  flood  3  m„  and  on  ebb  4  m.  an  hour.  To  enter 
during  ebb  you  must  have  a  strong  breeze.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C,  on  the  Bar,  at  2^  h. ;  rise  16  ft. 

Winds.  Within  the  river  the  wind  comes  irregularly  down  the  valleys  on  either  side, 
excepting  when  it  blows  up  or  down  river,  when  it  is  pretty  steady. 

Pilots  are  usually  found  off  the  entrance,  or  at  Cascaes  town.  Their  boats  have  a  Blue  flag 
at  the  yard-arm  of  their  lateen  sails. 

DnLECnOHS. — The  North  Channel  into  the  Tagus  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  tides,  and 
in  a  sailing  vessel  a  commanding  breeze.  Having  passed  Guia  and  Cascaes,  bring  Cassilhas  Point 
(the  £.  termination  of  the  S.  shore)  in  line  widi  the  S.  face  of  Fort  San  Julian  bearing  E.  by 
S.  i  S.,— or  if  wishing  to  borrow  on  the  Cachopo,  Belem  Tower  on  with  the  S.E.  extreme  of  San 
Julian  Point; — steer  in  with  either  of  the  above  marks  until  Guia  Ught-house  is  in  one  with  the 
angle  or  centre  of  the  high  part  of  Santa  Martha  Fort,  N.W.  i  W. ;  then  keep  this  latter  mark  on, 
and  it  will  lead  in  mid-channel,  in  not  less  than  6  fathoms  at  low  water. 

When  the  centre  of  Mount  Cordova  (on  the  S.  shore)  comes  in  one  with  Bugio  Tower,  bearing 
about  S.E.  ^  S.,  steer  for  Bugio  until  San  Thomas  Fort  (which  is  white  and  a  long  half  mile  N.E. 
of  San  Julian)  opens  to  E.  of  the  yellow  fort  of  Catelazete;  then  haul  into  the  hver,  but  carefully 
allowing  for  tides,  as  the  flood  sets  right  on  the  shoal  extending  from  San  Julian,  while  the  ebb 
sets  directly  on  the  N.  Cachopo. 

Mount  Cordova  is  12  m.  from  San  Julian  Fort,  and  may  not  be  visible ;  in  this  case,  having 
entered  the  N  channel,  as  soon  as  the  rocks  at  Catelazete  Point  are  open  of  the  S  E.  angle  of 
Fort  San  Julian,  steer  for  Bugio  Fort  till  the  battery  at  Catelazete  Point,  San  Thomas  Fort  (the 
next  to  it),  and  the  outer  windmill,  are  in  line  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  and  then  haul  more  to  E.  into 
the  river.  With  Eana  Church  in  one  with  Quinta  Nova,  and  Cassilhas  Point  in  one  with  the 
S.  £ace  of  Fort  San  Julian,  a  vessel  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  fairway,  and  have  Guia  Light-house 
in  one  with  th^  bastion  of  Santa  Martha  Fort. 

The  Sonth  Channel  is  the  principal  one  into  the  river.  Entering  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
rounding  the  S.  extreme  of  N.  Cachopo,  keep  the  Peninha  (or  W.  part  of  the  mountains  of  Cintra) 
bearing  N.  i  E.,  and  open  to  W.  of  Cascaes  Fort,  until  Bugio  Fort  comes  in  one  with  Estrella 
Dome,  E.  ^  N.  Then  steer  towards  Bugio,  keeping  it  in  one  with  Estrella  Dome,  in  which  line  the 
Bar  connecting  the  N.  and  S.  Cachopos  will  be  crossed  in  the  deepest  water,  not  less  than  6^^ 
^thorns ;  and  when  the  Paps  are  in  one  with  Jacob  s  Ladder,  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  a  vessel  will  be  inside 
the  Bar,  and  in  deeper  water.  Now  run  up  with  the  Paps  in  one  with  Jacobus  Ladder,  or  if  the 
wind  hangs  to  the  N.,  borrow  as  far  as  the  N.  turning  mark  (Paps  in  one  with  Caxias,  E.  by  N. 
i  N.)  If  the  vnnd  be  from  S.E.,  borrow  towards  the  S.  turning  mark  (Paps  in  line  with  the 
cypress  tree,)  bearing  about  E.N.E.,  but  avoid  going  too  near  Bugio,  as  the  tides  there  are  strong 
and  irregular,  and  the  shoal  steep-to. 

Having  passed  between  Bugio  and  San  Julian,  keep  to  the  N.,  so  as  to  clear  the  sandy  flat 
inside  Bugio,  till  Belem  Castle  is  in  line  with  the  S.  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  bearing  E.  f  S. 
Pass  Belem  Castle  at  2  or  3  cables  off;  and  then  proceed  to  the  anchorage,  keeping  Fort  San 
Julian  and  all  its  outworks  open  to  the  S.  of  the  parapet  of  Belem  Castle.  This  will  clear  the 
shoals  of  Alcantara,  until  the  vessel  arrives  off  the  Packet  Stairs,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  from 
10  to  14  fathoms,  or  farther  up  in  12  to  16  fiEithoms  mud. 

Turning  through  the  Sonth  Channel.  A  vessel  standing  S.E.  towards  the  W.  tail  of  N. 
Cachopo,  should  keep  Peninha  Peak  bearing  N.  i  E.,  open  to  W.  of  Cascaes  Fort,  and  in  not  less  than 
1 2  fathoms  vrater,  until  the  S.  part  of  the  dty  of  Lisbon  is  in  line  with  Bugio  Fort,  E,  J  S. ;  then  haul 
to  the  wind.  The  turning  mark  for  the  N.  side  of  the  channel  is  the  Paps  in  line  with  the  Mirante  or 
Turret  of  Caxias  E.  by  N.  ^^  N, ;  and  the  turning  mark  for  the  S.  side  of  the  channel  is  the  Paps  in 
line  with  the  cypress  tree  (which  stands  a  third  of  a  mile  E.  of  Jacob's  Ladder,)  E.N.E. 

The  N.  taming  mark  is  safe  and  prudent,  as  a  vessel  will  not  approach  any  part  of  the  N. 
Cachopo  nearer  than  j^  m.  The  S.  turning  mark  carries  a  vessel  within  1^^  cables  of 
S.  Cachopo,  and  as  the  tides  here  are  uncertain,  the  shoal  should  be  approached  with  caution. 

Bana  Church  open  W.  of  Quinta,  bearing  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  clears  the  tail  of  the  S.  Cachopo, 
and  a  vessel  working  in,  need  not  go  to  the  E.  of  this  line  until  well  in  the  channel.  A  mill  on  a 
height  1^  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  San  Julian,  open  to  E.  of  Fort  San  Thomas,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  clears 
the  £•  edge  of  the  N.  Cachopo,  and  is  a  good,  near,  fairway  mark  in  running  out  through  the  S.  channel. 
The  shallow  around  around  San  Julian  extends  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  but  deepens  immedi- 
titely  to  5  and  6  fiithoms ;  San  Thomas  Fort  well  open  E.  of  the  small  battery  of  Catelazete,  clears 
the  S.  extremity  of  this  shoaL 
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Having  passed  Forts  San  Julian  and  Bugio,  stand  to  either  shore  into  12  fathoms ;  a  good 
mark  for  clearing  the  shoulder  of  the  sands,  mside  of  Bugio,  is  Belem' Castle  in  one  with  the 
citadel  of  Lisbon,  which  stands  on  the  first  rise  of  the  land  from  the  S.  point  of  the  city.  Between 
Medao  Point  and  the  village  of  Trafaria,  the  S.  shore  is  bordered  by  a  bank  of  the  latter  name, 
which  extends  off  full  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  deep  water  close  to  it.  To  clear  this  bank,  the  houses 
at  Torre  Velha  must  be  to  !N.  of  Trafaria  cliffs.  Above  Trafaria  the  S.  shore  of  the  river  is  clear, 
with  deep  water  as  far  as  Cassilhas  Point. 

Between  Fort  San  Julian  and  Belem  Castle  the  N.  shore  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  bank,  but 
W.  of  the  castle  it  extends  off  a  ^  m.  The  shore  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle  is  steep ;  thence 
it  is  again  bordered  by  a  bank,  which  in  places  extends  nearly  2  cables  off,  with  5  fathoms  on  its 
edge,  and  deep  water  close-to. 

When  nearing  Alcantara  bank,  the  mark  (for  clearing  it  in  7  fathoms,)  is  San  Julian  Castle 
and  outworks  open  of  the  parapet  of  Belem  Castle,  until  Alcantara,  which  appears  like  the  angle  of 
a  fort  with  a  watch-tower,  bears  N.  i  W.  The  bank  will  then  be  passed,  and  the  shore  may  be 
approached  until  the  tower  of  San  Julian  is  in  one  with  the  parapet  of  Belem  Castle ;  and  this  is  a 
good  mark  for  anchoring  in  an  in-shore  berth  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  off  {he  Packet  stairs.  A 
ship  of  heavy  draught  will  be  far  enough  out  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  good  holding  ground  of  stiff  mud, 
and  out  of  ihe  strength  of  the  tides. 

At  night  If  coming  from  the  N.,  bring  Gnia  Light  to  bear  N.,  and  run  for  it  until  Bugio 
Light  bear  £. ;  then  steer  for  Bugio  until  San  Julian  Light  bears  N.£. ;  when  an  E.N.E.  course  will 
lead  between  the  two  lights.  When  Belem  Light  is  seen,  bring  it  to  bear  E.  by  S.,  as  the  vessel 
will  be  nearly  in  mid-channel,  and  then  run  up  the  river. 

In  entering  from  the  S.,  bring  San  Julian  Light  to  Bear  N.E.,  and  run  on  that  bearing  until 
the  Bugio  Light  bears  E.,  then  proceed  as  directed  above.  San  Julian  Light  N.N.E.  just  clears  the 
S.  Cachopo  in  4  fathoms. 

When  Cape  Roca  Light  is  shut  in  with  Guia  a  vessel  will  be  nearing  the  shoals,  and  within  the 
influence  of  the  river  tides,  and  therefore  a  cautious  and  constant  reference  to  the  bearings  will  be 
necessary.  Should  the  ebb  tide  be  running,  be  careful  not  to  be  set  too  near  Bugio,  and  if  in  any 
doubt,  steer  more  to  the  N. 

CAPE  ESPICHEL  TO  CAPE  ST.  VIHUEIIT.  Cape  Espichel  Light-house  is  625  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  coast  from  this  cape  to  Riberia  river  is  generally  low  and  sandy ;  onwards  to  Cape  St 
Vincent  it  gradually  rises,  with  steep  rocky  cliffs.  The  Sierra  de  Monchique  (its  highest  part, 
Foya,  elevated  3,830  feet)  is  remarkable,  8  leagues  E.N.E.  of  St  Vincent  Cape. 

CAPE  ST.  YISCEST  is  about  200  ft.  high,  having  a  convent,  light-house,  and  other 
buildings  on  the  summit.  A  good  offing  should  be  kept  off  this  Cape,  as  the  currents  generally 
set  strong  along  shore,  with  a  tendency  towards  the  Cape. 

Light  Cape  St.  Vincent  Light  revohea  every  S  minutes;  220  ft  high;  visible  20  m. 
Lat  37°  3'  N.,  Ion.  9°  0'  W. 

Sagres  Point  Shelter  from  N.  winds  can  be  found  E.  of  this  point  in  11  &thom6,  about 
i  m.  from  the  shore ;  but,  directly  the  wind  changes,  vessels  should  leave. 

Lagos  Bay  also  affords  anchorage  during  N.  winds.  Large  vessels  should  anchor  to  E.  of 
Piedade  Point  in  12  to  15  fathoms.     Springs  rise  13  ft. ;  H.  W.  F.  and  C.  at  2  h. 

CAPE  ST.  MABT  is  the  S.  island  of  several,  low  and  sandy.  A  light-house  stands  on  it 
Vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  should  not  approach  the  coast  in  thick  weather,  as  the  water 
rapidly  shallows  towards  the  Cape. 

There  is  no  port  between  Cape  St  Mary  and  Cadiz  that  a  vessel  of  any  size  can  take  without 
a  pilot  and  anchorage  off  them  can  only  be  obtained  in  fine  weather.  The  bay  between  these  two 
places  is  to  be  avoided. 

Guadalquivir  Biver  has  a  light  on  its  S.  side,  flashing  every  minute ;  elevated  220  ft. ; 
visible  22  m.     It  is  12  m.  to  N.  of  Cadiz,  and  a  good  landmcurk  for  that  port. 

CADIZ  BAT,  between  Rota  and  Cadiz,  is  5i  m.  wide,  and  between  Cadiz  and  S^. 
Catalina  3  m.,  but  rocks  and  shoals  make  it  much  narrower  for  navigation.  In  approaching  from 
W.,  the  first  land  seen  will  probably  be  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  Ulnque,  and  Medina.  Ronda  is 
tlie  highest  of  an  extensive  chain  24  m.  inland.  Ulrique  is  not  so  distant,  but  less  conspicuous. 
Medina,  a  pyramid  hill,  is  lowest,  but  near  its  summit  has  a  remarkable  tower.  The  houses  of 
Medina  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  appear  as  a  white  patch.  Beva  tower,  6  m.  to  N.  of 
Rota,  is  also  a  good  mark  on  this  coast,  as  it  can  be  seen  far  off. 

Seta  is  a  small  fortified  town,  with  &  fixed  White  light  on  the  mole.  A  reef  extends  from 
the  point  and  shoal  water  to  Eota  Seef,  a  patch  with  3^  fathoms.  A  Bed  buoy  is  on  its  S. 
point,  S.S.E.  li  QL  from  Rota.    A  rocky  shoal  also  extends  1^  m.  to  the  W. 
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81  Sebastian  is  a  small  fortified  island,  with  a  light-house  i  m.  W*  of  Cadiz.  Beyond 
this,  to  N.W.  round  to  S.W.,  for  about  i  m.,  is  shoal  water. 

CochinoB  and  Pnercos  are  rocky  banks  almost  extending  from  the  N.  point  of  the  shoal  off 
St.  Sebastian  round  the  point  of  Cadiz,  and  meeting  the  shoal  water  which  lies  to  the  N.  and  E.  of 
the  town.     On  the  Cochinos  a  bell-buoy  is  placed. 

Diamante  and  Oalera  are  two  rocky  shoals  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  are  f  m. 
in  extent,  N.£.  and  S.W.  On  the  Diamante  the  shoalest  water  is  ^  fathoms.  The  Galera 
has  only  1^  &thoms,  and  on  its  N.  end  there  is  a  Bed  buoy  in  5  fathoms,  bearing  W.  by  N.  1^  miles 
from  Santa  Catalina  Castle.  Between  the  shoal  and  castle  there  is  a  good  5  fathoms  channel,  the 
N.£.  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Lights.  Cadiz  Light,  on  W.  tower  of  St.  Sebastian,  is  fixed,  White,  flashing  Red  eveiy  two 
minutes;,  elevated  150  ft.;  visible  20  m. ;  lat.  36""  82'  N.,  Ion.  6^  19'  W.  Puerto  de  SK  Maria 
baa  a  small  Bed  light,  6  m.  to  E.  of  Cadiz. 

DIEECTIOaS.  Coming  from  the  N.,  the  light-house  of  St.  Sebastian  should  not  be  brought 
to  bear  to  S.  of  S.S.E.  until  you  are  well  to  the  S.  of  Rata.  In  fine  weather,  on  approach  of  night, 
a  vessel  may  anchor  with  light-house  S.S.E.,  and  Santa  Catalina  Fort  E. ;  in  10  or  11  fathoms. 
Enter  the  harbour  between  Oalera  shoal  and  Santa  Catalina  Fort,  with  Puerto  Real  church  steeple 
in  line  with  the  S.  hummock  of  Marruoco  hill,  until  St.  Domingo  steeple  in  Cadiz  is  well  open  of 
Phillip  Point  (with  ^ag  staff  and  battery).  The  vessel  is  then  within  the  shoals.  If  beating  in,  do 
not  open  any  part  of  Marrucoo  hill  on  either  side  of  Puerto  Real. 

Vessels  entering  between  the  Pueroos  rocks  and  Diamante  shoal,  should  keep  Medina  and 
Puerto  Real  steeples  in  line  bearing  about  S.E.  i  E.,  until  the  gates  of  St.  Domingo  open  of  the 
low  point  of  Phillip ;  or  until  the  small  mole  of  Seville  gate  is  open  of  the  point ;  when  the  lead 
will  guide  to  a  convenient  anchorage. 

With  a  beating  wind,  the  Diamante  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  to  bring  the  S.  end 
of  Medina  on  with  N.  end  of  Puerto  Real.  In  standing  to  southward  the  N.  end  of  Medina  should 
not  be  brought  southward  of  the  S.  end  of  Puerto  Real. 

WUiilS.  The  sea  breezes  vary  from  W.  to  N.N.W.,  and  are  generally  strongest  at  F.  and  C. 
of  moon,  when  they  not  unfrequently  blow  during  the  whole  night.  They  set  in  most  commonly 
with  the  flood,  and  are  of  less  strength  when  the  tide  makes  near  noon ;  indeed,  at  that  period 
calms  are  not  uncommon  throughout  the  day.    The  land  wind  seldom  reaches  the  anchorage. 

The  S.E.  and  E.  winds  are  most  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  bad 
in  their  effects  as  the  S.W.  and  W.  gales,  which  send  a  heavy  sea  into  the  bay ;  whereas  the  E. 
wind,  being  off-shore,  seldom  creates  a  swell.  These  E.  winds  commonly  set  in  at  F.  and  C.  of 
moon,  and  blow  with  great  violence;  they  occur  seldom  in  the  winter  months,  and  generally 
commence  in  May  or  June,  with  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  their  average  duration  is  three 
to  five  days.  They  are  oppressive  in  the  extreme.  The  thermometer  rises  10®  or  1/2^  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  hot  wind  begins,  and  soon  ranges  from  84^  to  92^  Fahrenheit 

TIDES.  It  is  H.  W.  at  Cadiz,  F.  and  C,  at  Ih.  45m.;  springs  rise  Oi  ft.  to  11  ft.,  and 
neape  6  ft.  The  tides  are  generally  regular  except  in  winter  after  W.  gales,  which  not  only  force  a 
large  quantity  of  water  into  the  port,  but  cause  the  time  of  high  water  to  be  2  hours  later  than 
ordinary  springs,  and  the  flood  to  run  8  hours  and  the  ebb  only  4.  At  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
the  first  of  flood  sets  S.S.E. ;  at  half  tide  directly  through  towards  Puntales ;  and  the  last  quarter, 
from  the  light-house  towards  Santa  Maria.  The  ebb  sets  nearly  opposite.  In  the  anchorage  off  the 
city,  the  first  hour  of  flood,  and  the  last  hour  of  ebb,  generally  sets  firom  Phillip  Point  towards 
Santa  Maria,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tide  in  a  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  direction. 

Near  Frayle,  Puercos,  or  Cochinos,  the  tidal  stream  sets  strongly  over  these  dangers.  The 
velocity  at  springs  is  from  H  to  2^  m.  an  hour,  and  at  neaps  from  I  to  1^  m. 

Pilots  are  to  be  had  off  Cadiz,  but  vessels  cannot  depend  on  finding  them  at  night 

CADIZ  to  CAPE  TBAPALOAE.  Off  this  coast  which  from  Cadiz  runs  S.  for  26  m.  to  Cape 
Trafalgar,  there  are  several  dangerous  rocky  shoals  having  from  li  to  3^  fathoms,  and  lying  from 
2  to  3  m.  from  shore.  Vessels  of  heavy  draught  should  not  stand  nearer  than  about  4  m.,  or  into  less 
than  15  fitthoms,  during  fine  weather,  and  6  or  7  m.  when  there  is  any  sea  or  unsettled  weather.  In 
rounding  the  dangers  off  the  N.W.  end  of  Cadiz,  a  vessel  should  not  steer  to  the  S.  until  the  town  of 
Bota  bearseastward  of  N.  by  E.,soas  to  avoid  aSfathom  patch,  bearing  S.W.  1  ^  nufrom  the  light-house. 

CAPE  TBAFALOABy  a  low,  steep,  sandy  point  having  a  tower  and  light-house,  being  separated 
from  the  high  land  to  N.E.  by  a  low  sandy  plain,  appears  at  a  short  distance  from  the  N.W.  or 
S.£.  like  an  island.  High  table-land,  divided  in  two,  rises  abruptly  to  the  E.  of  the  Cape,  and 
extends  to  the  hills  of  Patria,  about  600  ft.  high.  This,  with  a  white  round  tower  on  the  W.  part, 
called  Torre  de  Meca,  forms  the  most  remarkable  land  on  the  Spanish  coast  W.  of  Gibraltar, 
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From  the  Cape  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal  extends  to  the  W.  nearly  2  m.  Beyond  this  to  N.W 
and  to  W.  are  other  shoals,  the  centre  of  the  outer  danger,  with  only  2i  fathoms,  being  nearly  5  m. 
W.N.W.  from  the  light-house. 

Light.  Trafalgar  Light,  lat.  36°  11'  N.,  Ion.  6°  2'  W.,  is  revolving  every  30  seconds ;  elevated 
170  ft. ;  visible  19  m. ;  on  a  conical  dome,  painted  Red  and  Yellow. 

TAUIFA  is  a  small  peninsula,  connected  to  the  main  by  a  causeway.  It  is  level  and  moderately 
high,  and  surrounded  by  steep  cliflfs  with  deep  water  close-to,  except  on  the  S.  side,  where  a  reef 
extends  a  cable  ofif.  The  light-house,  some  small  batteries,  and  other  buildings  are  erected  on  it. 
The  town  of  Tarifa,  with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  shore  i  m.  N.W.  of  the 
Cape.  Santa  Catalina,  a  fort  on  rising  ground  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  is  surrounded  by  sand, 
and  appears  isolated. 

Light.  Cape  Tarifa,  which  is  the  S.  point  of  Spain,  in  lat.  35°  59'  N.,  long.  5°  36'  W.,  has 
a  circular  white  light-house,  180ft.  above  sea;  shewing  a  Red  fixed  light,  visible  about  17  m. 

To  clear  the  Pearl  Bock,  keep  Tarifa  Light  to  the  north  of  W.  by  N. 

Cabezos  Shoal  is  a  cluster  of  dangerous  rocks  lying  N.W.  by  W.  5  m.  from  Tarifa  Light-house : 
they  nearly  dry  at  L.W.,  and  in  W.  winds  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence  over  them  ;  but  with 
E.  winds  or  calms  a  ripple  is  all  that  is  seen.  Give  them  a  wide  berth.  With  Tarifa  Light-house 
bearing  E.  by  S.,  you  will  be  1^  m.  to  S.  of  them.  With  Cape  Plata  bearing  N.,  you  will  be  the 
same  distance  to  the  W. 

Tides. — It  is  H.  W.  at  Tarifa,  F.  and  C,  at  1  h.  46  m. ;  springs  rise  6ift.,  and  neaps  Z^fU 
The  flood  runs  westward,  and  the  ebb  eastward. 

The  BAT  of  GIBBALTAB  is  formed  between  Camero  Point  on  the  W.  and  Europa  Point 
on  the  E.,  distant  from  each  other  4  m.,  and  having  between  them  very  deep  water. 

The  land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  is  high,  rising  over  Camero  Point  about  1 ,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  continuing  northward,  gradually  decreasing  in  height  towards  the  head  of  the  Bay. 

The  town  of  San  Roque  here  stands  on  a  hill  442  ft.  high,  about  2  m.  iuland ;  and  to  the  S.E. 
of  it  is  Mount  Carbonera  (with  a  tower  on  it)  970  ft.  high ;  thence  the  land  declines  towards  S.E. 
to  the  Neutral  ground,  at  the  end  of  which  rises  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Pearl  Bock.  This  is  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal  lying  in  the  way  of  vessels  bound  into  the 
Bay,  formed  of  pinnacle  rocks  having  1 3  ft.  water  on  them,  with  intervals  of  deeper  water. 

To  pass  southward  of  the  Pearl,  keep  the  tower  of  Gualmesi  well  open  of  the  rocks  of  Ace- 
buche  Point  until  San  Roque  Church  is  open  of  Cabrita  rock.  San  Roque,  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of 
Gibraltar  Bay,  is  conspicuous,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

At  Fight.  To  mark  the  Pearl  Rock  at  night,  a  strip  of  Red  light,  shown  from  Europa  Light- 
house, is  seen  bearing  between  E.N.E.  and  E.  It  shows  i  m.  S.  of  the  rock.  Therefore,  in 
approaching  the  Pearl  at  night  from  the  W.,  a  vessel  should  open  Europa  White  light,  until  Verde  Islet 
light  is  seen,  when  she  may  steer  to  the  N.  into  Gibraltar  Bay.  A  vessel  from  the  E.,  whilst  having 
Europa  Red  light  in  view,  should  not  shut  in  Verde  Islet  Light  until  Tarifa  Light  bears  northward  of 
W.  J  N.,  when  she  may  steer  for  Tarifa. 

Lights.  The  lights  in  Gibraltar  Bay  are  Verde  Islet  {Oreen),  two  Gibraltar  Mole  lights 
{Redy  Ragged  Staff  {Qreen\  and  Europa  Point  (fixed.  White). 

Verde  Islet  Light,  i  m.  S.E.  of  Algeciras  town,  is  fixed,  Green ;  62  ft.  high ;  visible  5  m, ; 
lat.  36°  7'  N.,  Ion.  5°  26'  W. 

Europa  Light,  at  the  S.  point  of  Gibraltar  Rock,  in  lat.  36°  6'  N.,  Ion.  5°  21'  W  ,  and  160  ft 
above  sea,  is  fixed  and  brilliant;  visible  15  m. 

G^tares  Bay  lies  between  Camero  and  San  Garcia  Points.  Both  Points  are  skirted  with 
rocks  and  should  not  be  neared  on  account  of  Currents.  Shelter  may  be  taken  in  this  Bay  from 
N.W.  and  S.W.  winds  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  sand,  but  with  a  change  of  wind  vessel!^  should  leave 
immediatelv. 

ALOEGIBAS  is  sheltered  from  W.  winds,  and  has  good  holding  ground.  A  vessel  of 
moderate  size  will  have  a  good  berth  in  9  fathoms,  mud,  with  Verde  Islet  on  with  San  Garcia  Tower ; 
Fort  Santiago  W.  ;  and  the  highest  belfry  of  the  town  W.S.W. :  distant  6  cables  ofif  shore.  You 
may  anchor  a  little  to  the  N.  rather  than  to  S.  of  this  position,  as  the  depths  are  regular  and  not 
greater  than  12  fathoms,  mud.  Large  vessels  anchor  in  16  or  17  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  at  a 
mile  from  shore,  with  Fort  Santiago  bearing  W.,  and  the  light  tower  on  Verde  Islet  S.W.  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  keep  a  clear  anchor,  and  vessels  should  leave  when  there  is  any  sign  of  the 
wind  blowing  from  E.  or  S.E.  Approaching  Algeciras,  vessels  should  not  pass  San  Garcia  Point 
or  Verde  Islet  nearer  than  f  m.  as  rocks  extend  from  both. 

GIBBALTAB.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  forms  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay,  and  on  its  W.  slope  is 
the  town.    The  Neutral  ground  is  the  sandy  isthmus  to  N.  of  the  Rock. 
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Andhoiages.  Vessels  may  anchor  off  the  low  Neutral  ground  in  any  convenient  place 
according  to  their  draught ;  hut  with  the  Devil  s  Tower  (which  stands  at  the  N.E.  foot)  open  of  the 
Rock,  to  avoid  the  heavy  squalls  and  eddies  which  descend  during  strong  £.  winds ;  and  so  as  to  have 
the  steady  hreeze  over  the  Neutral  ground.  With  the  church  of  San  Roque  nearly  in  line  with 
Alala  Point,  and  the  Devil's  Tower  a  little  open,  there  will  he  from  15  to  18  fathoms  water,  good 
holding  ground ;  further  out  the  water  suddenly  deepens. 

As  S.W.  winds  hlow  into  the  Bay,  and  send  in  much  sea,  vessels  during  winter  on  an  approach- 
ing gale,  should  either  leave  the  anchorage  for  Palmones,  or  immediately  let  go«  spare  anchor,  and 
otherwise  make  the  vessel  snug ;  from  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  the  shore  of  the  Neutral 
ground  has  often  heen  strewed  with  wrecks. 

The  hottom  between  the  Old  Mole  and  the  Ragged  Staff  is  foul,  uneven  and  rocky ;  anchors 
are  liable  to  drag  or  break ;  vessels  should  not  anchor  there :  moreover  during  strong  E.  winds, 
heavy  squalls  and  eddies  blow  down  over  the  rock,  causing  a  vessel  to  swing  in  every  direction. 

There  is  anchorage  off  Jumper's  bastion,  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  sand,  under  lee  of  the  New  Mole. 

DIEEGTIOHS.— A  sailing  vessel  from  the  W.,  with  W.  wind,  bound  into  Gibraltar  Bay, 
should  give  a  berth  to  Pearl  Rock  and  Camero  Point  as  before  directed.  The  current  has  a  tendency 
towards  the  latter,  and  squalls  come  down  from  the  high  land  over  it. 

With  an  E.  wind  and  any  sea,  Camero  Point  should  be  avoided,  and  the  southern  board 
continued  until  the  vessel  can  reach  the  middle  of  the  Bay  on  starboard  tack ;  then  keep  in  the 
steady  wind,  W.  of  squalls  and  eddies,  which  blow  down  over  the  Rock,  and  work  up  to  anchorage. 

If  coming  from  the  E.  with  W.  winds,  a  vessel  should  work  round  Europa  Point  with  the 
flood  tide,  standing  but  little  off,  and  it  will  be  passed  in  two  or  three  boards.  But  with  an  E. 
vrind,  after  rounding  the  Point,  keep  up  the  middle  of  Bay  in  the  steady  breeze  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  squalls  from  the  Rock.  The  edge  of  the  bank  at  the  Neutral  ground  is  steep-to ;  at  night  the 
Red  light  at  the  New  Mole  will  assist  a  vessel  in  anchoring. 

Should  the  wind  be  fresh  from  E.  and  southward  of  E.,  the  squalls  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rock 
will  be  from  the  S.,  a  fair  wind  for  a  vessel  bound  for  the  New  Mole.  If  however  the  wind  be 
northward  of  E.,  the  squalls  will  be  from  the  N. ;  a  vessel  should  then  work  up  in  the  steady 
breeze  until  near  the  anchorage  at  the  Neutral  ground,  and  then  run  down  for  the  Mole  before  the 
squalls  under  easy  sail. 

Eddy  winds  outside  the  Rock,  caused  by  W.  winds,  are  also  dangerous.  Vessels  should  keep 
out  in  the  steady  breeze  when  rounding  Europa  Point. 

Tides.  The  stream  of  flood  sets  in  round  Europa  Point  towards  Camero  Point,  off  which 
it  divides,  one  branch  continuing  W.,  while  the  other  trends  N.  along  the  W.  side  of  Bay ;  the 
flood,  sweeping  by  Europa  Point,  sets  to  N.  along  the  E.  side  of  Bay.  The  water  which  thus  runs 
into  the  Bay  on  either  side,  re-unites  at  its  head  at  about  half  flood,  and  causes  a  stream  to  the  S. 
down  the  middle  of  Bay.    H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  occurs  at  Sh.  20m. ;  rise  from  8  to  4  ft. 

The  stream  of  ebb  sets  in  by  Camero  Point  to  the  N.E.  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Mala  Point, 
and  divides  into  two  counter  streams  near  the  head  of  the  Bay ;  one  stream  curves  round  the  Bay 
to  the  W.,  the  other  to  the  E.,  and  S.E.,  and  at  about  half  ebb  the  tide  runs  out  on  either  side. 
These  streams  are  occasionally  checked  by  strong  winds. 

WJLHilS  and  WEATHER.  W.  winds  occur  in  January  and  May ;  E.  winds  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  Calms  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  the  winds  often  strong.  The  E.  winds  are 
different  from  those  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and  Cadiz.  They  are  squally  near  the 
land,  but  in  the  Strait  are  uniformly  strong.  Inshore,  in  the  bays,  a  calm  prevails  both  morning 
and  evening ;  or  the  wind  is  light  near  the  land,  while  outside  blowing  hard,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  the  Strait.  E  winds,  instead  of  being  dry,  as  on  the  coast  between  Cadiz  and  Trafalgar, 
are  generally  accompanied  by  a  mist,  and  the  thicker  the  mist  the  stronger  the  wind.  A  mist  over 
the  land,  especially  over  Gibraltar  and  Apes  Hill,  almost  certainly  indicates  an  approaching  E. 
wind :  and  continues  while  it  lasts. 

During  the  fine  season,  E.  winds  are  seldom  attended  with  rain  in  the  Strait ;  but  on  the 
heights  of  Gibraltar  and  Apes  Uill  (African  coast)  rain  sometimes  falls  while  there  is  fine  weather 
in  the  Strait.  Again,  in  the  fine  season,  particularly  in  June,  if,  after  a  strong  E.  wind,  large 
white  clouds  are  collected  about  the  land  in  round  masses,  with  light  S.W.  or  W.  wind,  and  a  thick 
fog  bank  is  formed  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Strait,  it  gradually  envelopes  the  whole  Strait  These  fogs 
are  sometimes  thick  and  wet,  but  only  of  a  few  hours  duration,  and  disappear  as  rapioiy  as  thej 
form. 

W.  winds  in  the  fine  season  are  generally  moderate,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  land  distinct ;  but 
if  they  freshen,  it  soon  becomes  overcast,  and  squally  with  rain,  with  a  considerable  sea  in  the 
In  general,  W.  winds  in  the  fine  season  (except  a  breeze  now  and  then  from  S.W.,  which 
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may  veer  to  W.  and  N.W.,  and  of  short  doration)  bring  fine  weather  for  navigation.  In  Oct,  Nov., 
or  Dec.,  a  strong  breeze  may  occasionally  occur  from  the  W.  These  winds  are  attended  with  much 
moisture  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait,  but  are  mostly  dry  at  Gibraltar.  When  the  summits  of 
Gibraltar  and  Apes  hill^  after  being  covered  with  mist  during  the  £.  wind,  become  clear  and  con- 
spicuous, it  is  a  sign  of  a  coming  W.  wind. 

In  the  fine  season  E.  winds  in  the  Strait  are  always  fresh,  while  the  W.  winds  are  mostly 
moderate.  But  E.  or  W.  winds  have  this  peculiarity,  that  near  the  coast  they  follow  its  direction. 
Thus,  when  the  wind  is  due  W.  in  the  Strait,  it  becomes  N.W.  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  while  near 
the  African  coast  it  is  S.W.  In  like  manner,  E.  winds  in  the  Strait  draw  to  the  N.W.  near  Spain, 
and  to  S.E.  near  Africa.  As  the  wind  penetrates  the  Strait,  it  becomes  stronger  in  the  narrow 
part.  Thus,  although  the  E.  wind  may  be  light  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  it  blows  hard  between 
Tarifa  and  Gires  Point,  and  in  all  the  W.  part  of  the  Strait.  And  in  the  same  manner  W.  winds, 
moderate  between  Gape  Trafalgar  and  Gape  Spartel,  attain  strength  S.  of  Tarifa,  and  preserve  it  in 
all  the  E.  part  of  the  Strait. 

In  the  bad  season,  that  is,  in  Feb.,  March,  and  April,  W.  winds  are  squally,  and  attended  with 
heavy  rain.  In  this  season,  also,  the  E.  gales  veer  to  the  S.E.  with  torrents  of  rain  ;  the  weather 
then  is  nearly  always  murky,  and  the  sky  overcast.  The  worst  winds  of  the  Strait  are  the  S.W., 
and  squalls  (by  which  they  are  attended)  change  suddenly  to  W.,  or  N.W.,  and  even  to  N.,  some- 
times N.N.E.  When  they  remain  between  N.  and  W.,  they  generally  diminish  in  strength ;  the 
squalls  are  generally  attended  by  rain,  and  at  times  by  thunder.  Between  the  squalls  there  are 
intervals  of  fine  weather,  with  moderate  wind.  If  the  wind  settles  between  N.W.  and  N.E„  it  goes 
down,  and  fine  weather  ensues.  But  if,  after  suddenly  changing  to  N. W.,  the  wind  backs  round-  to 
B.W.,  it  mostly  redoubles  its  force  and  brings  rain  in  abundance. 

Winds  from  N.W.  round  by  N.  to  N.E.  are  rare  in  the  Strait;  but  when  moderate  they  are 
attended  with  fine  weather.  Inr  the  bad  season  they  blow  with  force;  but  the  local  mariners  say 
that  although  N.W.  winds  may  blow  hard  outside,  they  are  not  much  felt  in  Tangier  Bay  Also  in 
this  season  N.E.  winds  frequently  bring  rain,  and  when  they  veer  to  E.  or  S.E.  they  generally 
freshen  to  a  gale.  The  S.E.  is  the  rainy  wind  of  the  Strait,  and  is  called  the  Levanter.  These 
winds  are  squally  and  shift  suddenly  to  N.E.,  and  even  to  N.  In  these  changes  they  blow  hard, 
but  at  times  in  changing  to  N.E.  they  moderate;  and  if  they  again  veer  quickly  to  E.  or  to  S.E. 
the  bad  weather  wiU  continue. 

Thunder  storms  are  most  frequent  in  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  they  are  not  so  common  in  April,  May, 
and  Nov.,  and  rarely  happen  in  other  months.  They  most  frequently  occur  in  the  afternoon  or  at 
night,  when  the  weather  is  uncertain,  and  the  wind  variable.  Heavy  gusts  of  wind,  but  of  short 
duration,  blow  from  opposite  points,  as  from  £.  and  W.,  and  clouds  are  seen  at  different  elevations, 
pursuing  opposite  directions,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  evening  may  have  a  storm  r  Mariners 
affirm  that  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  about  15  or  dO  m.  outside  the  Strait,  squally  weather,  frequently  with 
thunder,  is  met  with. 

The  squalls  are  attended  with  much  rain,  vrith  intervals  of  fine  weather  and  calms  or  light 
winds.  When  these  squalls  are  strong,  they  are  somewhat  like  whirlwinds,  and  shift  rapidly 
through  4,  6,  or  even  8  points,  blowing  harder  as  the  changes' are  more  rapid  and  considerable. 

In  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  ocean  swell  is  also  felt.  As  the  long  seas  penetrate  the  Strait, 
especially  if  from  the  W.,  they  assume  the  direction  of  the  coast.  The  consequence  is  that  neither 
on  the  African  coast  nor  on  the  Spanish  coast  is  there  any  really  quiet  anchorage  where  shelter 
is  to  be  had. 

Whenever  a  swell  is  observed  in  the  Strait  and  bays,  either  from  N.E.  or  S.E.,  it  indicates  an 
approaching  E.  wind.  When  the  swell  comes  from  N.W.  or  S.W.,  expect  a  W.  wind.  While 
under  sail  in  the  Strait  with  an  E.  wind,  be  prepared  for  squalls,  which  at  times  are  heavy  to  the 
W.  of  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  W.  of  Tarifa  and  between  Gape  Trafalgar  and  Gadiz ;  they  also  occur 
on  the  opposite  coast,  near  Apes  HQl,  as  far  as  Gires  Point,  off  Malabata  Point,  and  in  Tangier 
Bay.  In  like  manner,  with  W.  vrinds,  squalls  are  heavy  to  the  E.  of  Gibraltar,  and  near  Apes 
Hill,  Geuta  Bay,  and  Tetuan  (African  Goast). 

Barometer. — During  summer,  the  barometer  changes  little  in  the  Strait,  but  in  winter  seldom 
deceives.  When  it  falls,  wind  or  rain  may  be  expected.  With  winds  from  N.N.W.  round  by  N. 
to  E.,  it  is  generally  high,  and  keeps  so  even  when  it  rains.  But  as  soon  as  the  wind  veere  to  the 
S.,  it  falls ;  thus  a  rising  barometer  indicates  a  N.  or  E.  wind,  and  a  falling  barometer  a  S.  wind. 
S.W.  and  S.E.  winds,  being  those  which  generally  bring  bad  weather  in  the  Strait,  are  indicated 
by  a  fall  in  the  barometer.  But  frequently  this  fall  is  only  on  account  of  rain,  for  these  changes  of 
barometer  are  more  generally  followed  by  rain  than  force  of  wind. 
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AFRICAN  COAST.    (Vabiatiok  19<^  W.) 


CAPE  SPABTEL  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Africa,  aod  the  W.  limit  of  Gibraltar  Strait,  is 
a  mass  of  black  conical-shaped  rock,  which  seen  from  the  N.  and  S.,  appears  detached  like  an  islet. 
It  is  commanded  by  high  land  which  reaches  a  height  of  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  South  of  the  Cape 
the  coast  trends  to  S.W.  by  S.  for  more  than  10  leagues;  the  land  falls  rapidly,  forming  an 
extensive  plain,  on  which  is  Mount  Nipple,  remarkable  by  its  isolation  and  conical  form,  about 
4  m.  to  S.  of  Spartel.  The  Cape  is  skirted  by  a  reef  which  extends  off  about  3  cables.  At  i  m.  E. 
of  the  Cape  is  the  light-house  on  a  rock. 

tiigAt.  Cape  Spartel,  at  313  ft.  above  the  sea,  exhibits  a  JisBed  White  light,  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  20  m. ;  lat.  86°  47'  N.,  Ion.  6°  66'  W. 

Vessels  prevented  from  entering  the  Strait  by  strong  E.  winds  may  find  shelter  at  the  anchorage 
of  Jeremias,  about  2^  m.  S.  of  the  Cape.  At  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  are  about  20  fathoms 
water,  over  clean  sandy  bottom,  and  good  holding  ground.  Witli  these  winds,  keep  over  on  the 
African  coast  rather  than  the  Spanish,  as  it  is  free  from  danger,  and  vessels  are  in  a  better  position 
to  profit  by  any  change  in  the  direction  or  force  of  the  wind,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  prudent  to 
keep  under  sail. 

The  land  to  N.E.  of  Spartel  is  high  with  uninterrupted  steep  cliffs  to  Frailecito  Point,  off 
which  is  a  small  black  islet  surrounded  by  rocks.  The  coast  thence  turns  £.  with  less  cliffs,  but 
high  and  irregular  to  Judios  Point ;  which  is  known  from  seaward  by  its  white  diffs.  The  coast 
between  Cape  Spartel  and  Judios  Point  is  steep-to. 

Judioi  Bay,  with  a  small  sandy  beach,  the  only. one  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  nearly  f  m. 
£.  of  Judios  Point. 

Tangier  Bay.  A  white  and  reddish  cliff  extends  from  Judios  Bay  to  Tangier  Point,  which 
seen  from  a  distance  appears  like  a  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  coast.  The  shore  is  here  skirted  by 
reefs.  The  town  of  Tangier  stands  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W,  side  of  the  Bay ;  its  most  remarkable 
objects  being  the  castle  (la  Casbah)  and  a  mosque  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town.  The  houses 
standing  above  each  other,  being  entirely  white,  are  seen  at  some  distance ;  but  to  a  vessel  frt)m 
the  W.  the  table-land  of  Marchan  prevents  the  town  from  being  seen  until  abreast  of  it. 

The  bay  between  Tangier  and  Point  Malabata  is  3  m.  wide  and  1  deep ;  the  latter  bears  from 
the  former  point  about  N.E.  by  E.  The  Bay  from  the  offing  appears  much  deeper  than  it  is,  from 
being  surrounded  by  high  land ;  nearly  all  its  shore  is  a  clean  sandy  beach,  vnth  from  6  to  6^ 
fathoms  water  at  3  cables  distant.  An  isolated  conical  hill,  not  a  mile  inland,  called  Direction 
Blount,  lat.  36^  46'  N.,  Ion.  6°  48'  W.,  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  anchorage ;  and  a  little  E.  of  it 
is  another  hill  not  so  high,  on  which  is  a  whitish  tower. 

Bouree  Bock  is  a  sunken  rock,  lying  about  i  m.  from  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  Bay.  It  is 
about  a  cable  in  extent,  the  least  water  on  it  is  3  ft.,  but  the  sea  seldom  breaks  on  it.  From  its 
shoalest  part.  Mount  Direction  bears  S.W.  J  S.,  White  Tower  E.  of  Mount  Direction  S.  by  W.  }  W., 
and  Fort  Arabi-el-Said  S.E.  by  E.  }  E.  There  are  from  4  to  7  fathoms  water  between  the  rock 
and  the  shore,  and  about  the  same  depths  near  its  outside. 

JJf  CHOBAGE.  Tangier  Bay  is  the  only  anchorage  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Strait  where  any  size 
vessel  may  anchor.  Exposed  from  N.W.  to  N.E.,  it  affords  security  from  other  winds.  But  only 
N.W.  winds,  which  send  in  much  sea,  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  swell  is  felt  even  with  the 
wind  at  S.W.  Winds  between  N.  and  N.E.  do  not  last  long  nor  send  in  much  sea.  A  vessel  may 
anchor  anywhere  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  in  about  7^  fathoms  sand,  good  holding  ground,  with 
Mount  Direction  bearing  about  S.S.W.  A  large  vessel  should  keep  Judios  Point  open  of  the  fort 
in  ruins  on  the  E.  point  of  Judios  Bay,  and  also  Europa  Point  open  of  Malabata  Point.  During 
the  winter  months  vessels  should  be  prepared  to  leave. 

A  vessel  entering  Tangier  Bay  during  an  E.  gale  will  find  convenient  anchorage  off  a  small 
beach  about  a  mile  S.  of  Malabata  Point,  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  where  she  will  be  better  sheltered, 
and  in  a  fair  position  for  continuing  her  voyage  when  the  wind  slackens  or  changes.  When  woi^ing 
out  of  the  Bay  and  standing  towards  old  Tangier,  keep  Europa  Point  open  of  Malabata  Point  to 
avoid  the  Bouree  Rock. 

TIDES.  It  is  n.  W.  at  Tangier  Point,  F.  and  C,  at  2  h.  13  m. ;  springs  rise  0  ft.,  and 
neaps  6  ft.     (See  Eddies  and  Counter-currents,  at  p.  12.) 

ICalalmta  Point  is  a  bold  prominent  headland  terminating  in  cliffs  and  bordered  by  rocks, 
having  on  it  a  battery  and  a  circular  white  tower,  the  land  rising  from  the  point  nearly  800  ft. 
high.  At  nearly  6  cables  from  Malabata  Point  and  N.  i  W.  from  the  tower,  there  is  a  rocky  shoal 
with  3^  to  5  fiithoms,  on  it  named  the  Almirante.    There  is  generally  a  sea  over  it,  and  with 
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strong  winds  from  the  W.  the  water  breaks.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  shore  there  are  from 
9  to  1 2  fathoms ;  no  vessel  should  use  the  channel  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  but  gi?e  the  Point 
a  berth  of  a  mile  in  12  to  15  fathoms  water. 

The  coast  from  Malabata  Point  to  Point  Al  Boassa,  8^  m.,  is  foul ;  having  several  rocks  and 
banks  off  it,  but  no  danger  for  a  ship  keeping  1^  to  2  m.  off  shore.     Between  Al  Boassa  and  Point  \ 
Lanchones  (nearly  1 2  m.)  the  shore  is  clearer,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  a  mile.     From 
Point  Lanchones  the  coast  line  is  irregular  to  E.S.E. ;  but  there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  in  the 
bays  until  reaching  Ceuta  Bay. 

SIEERA  BVLLOVES,  or  APES  HILL.  This  celebrated  mountain,  called  by  the  Moors, 
Jebel  Mousa,  stands  near  the  E.  entrance  of  the  Strait,  and  with  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
other  side,  form  excellent  marks.  It  is  rugged  in  outline,  very  precipitous,  and  ascend- 
ing in  sharp  inaccessible  cliffs  to  its  summit,  which  is  2,800  ft  above  the  sea;  lat.  35^  53'  N. 
Ion.  5°  28'  W. 

Leona  and  Blanca  Points  form  the  extremity  of  Benzus  Bay ;  the  first  is  high  and  level, 
with  a  tower  on  the  summit,  and  ends  in  a  cliff;  the  other  is  high,  steep,  and  of  dark  reddish 
colour,  with  the  ruins  of  a  tower  on  it.  Nearly  i  m.  N.W.  from  this  point  is  a  rock  with 
m  fatboms  on  it ;  to  clear  which,  keep  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  old  Ceuta  open  of  Bermeja  Point. 
A  mile  S.  from  Blanca  Point  is  Marabat  Mountain,  1,080  ft.  high,  with  a  white  tower  on  its 
summit     At  its'E,  base  are  the  ruius  of  the  old  town  of  Ceuta. 

CEUTA  BAY,  2f  m.  wide,  formed  between  Bermeja  Point  (a  reddish  point  with  the  ruins  of  a 
tower),  and  Santa  Catalina  Point,  is  a  mile  deep,  but  affords  no  shelter  for  large  vessels,  except 
from  S.W.  winds.  Fresh  S.E.  winds  cause  much  sea,  and  those  from  the  W.  send  down  heavy 
squalls  over  the  mountains.  No  vessel  should  seek  shelter  in  this  Bay,  and  much  less  with  E.  or 
W.  winds  with  any  Northing  in  them.  At  a  long  mile  from  Bermeja  Tower  is  the  low  point  of 
Benites,  with  reefs  extending  from  it ;  the  outermost  are  the  Campos,  two  large  rocks  above  water, 
about  2  cables  N.E.  of  Benites  Point  The  Campo  rocks  are  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks,  and 
shallow  water  extends  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Santa  Catalina  Point  is  low,  projects  to  N.,  with  rocks  and  reefs,  and  a  fort  of  the  same 
name  commands  it  The  rocks  off  the  Point  are  high,  and  extend  about  1^  cables  to  the  N.  At 
rocky  bank  with  3^  fathoms,  known  as  Queen  Isabel  Bank,  extends  about  i  m.  N.  of 
the  rocks,  and  in  heavy  seas  the  current  sets  very  strong  over  it  At  the  distance  of  4  cables  from 
Santa  Catalina  Point  the  depth  varies  from  11  to  23  fathoms,  rocky  bottom.  This  point  bears 
S.  i  W.  distant  about  12 1  m.  from  Europa  Point 

CEUTA.  The  modem  town  occupies  the  N.  and  W.  slope  of  the  peninsula  and  the  isthmus  of 
Ceuta,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  peninsula,  or  Almina,  has  seven  small  hills,  which 
ascend  gradually  E.  to  the  largest  and  highest,  called  Monte  del  Acho,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
Acho  Castle,  630  ft  above  the  sea ;  its  walls  and  buildings  are  seen  far  off. 

The  best  anchorage  in  Ceuta  Bay  is  N.W.  of  the  new  town  in  8  to  13  &thoms,  sand  and  rock. 
The  Obispo,  or  principal  street,  should  be  kept  open ;  it  begins  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Governor's 
house,  the  most  conspicuous  on  the  Almina,  and  near  the  belfry  of  San  Francisco  Church,  at  the 
high  end  of  the  street.  A  vessel  at  this  anchorage  should  be  prepared  to  leave  should  it  come  on 
to  blow  hard  from  E.  or  W.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  mole,  to  which  small  craft 
may  be  secured ;  about  ^2  cables  off  it  small  vessels  anchor  in  6  and  7  fathoms. 

Almina  Point,  the  E.  extreme  of  the  Almina  de  Ceuta,  is  low,  being  the  termination  of 
Mount  Acho.  Ou  the  summit  of  the  hill,  called  the  Mosqueros,  stand?  the  light  tower.  From 
Almina  Point  the  coast  turns  S.,  and  soon  after  S.W.  and  W.,  forming  the  great  Bay  of  Ceuta,  in 
which  vessels  find  good  shelter  against  winds  off  the  land,  or  from  S.W.  to  N. 

Light  Ceuta  Light  is  revolving  every  minute ;  elevated  480  ft  on  Mosqueros  Hill ;  visible 
23  m. ;  lat.  35°  54'  N.,  Ion.  5°  1 7'  W.     Variation  of  compass.  19°  W. 

WnrpS  in  Gibraltar  Strait  The  Strait  includes  the  European  coast  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to 
Europa  Point,  and  the  African  coast  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta.  The  prevailing  winds  are  either 
from  the  E.  or  W.,  and  are  influenced  by  the  trend  of  the  coast  on  either  side.  Thus,  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  E.,  it  varies  between  N.E.  and  S.E.,  and  when  from  the  W.,  between  N.W.  and 
S.W.  From  observations  made  at  Gibraltar  during  six  years,  W.  winds  prevailed  in  the  proportion 
of  16  to  13  of  E.  winds,  while  there  was  only  an  average  of  one  day  of  variable  winds  in  each 
month.     May  has  the  most  W.  winds.     Calms  are  very  rare ;  the  winds  are  often  strong. 

Feb.  and  March  are  the  only  months  generally  bad  for  navigation.  About  the  end  of  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  bad  weather  at  times  prevails,  in  the  short  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  15  to  20  days. 
In  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  gales  from  S.W.  (shifting  to  VV.  and  N.W.)  and  from  S.E.,  are  frequent; 
these  are  at  times  very  heavy,  accompanied  by  rain,  and  follow  each  other  at  short  intervals. 
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On  the  coast  between  Caxliz  and  Gape  Trafalgar,  the  E.  winds  are  sqaally,  with  a  clear  sky 
overhead.  These  winds  are  dry ;  a  white  mist  hangs  over  the  land,  thickening  near  the  horizon, 
and  continues  while  the  £.  wind  lasts ;  also  indicates  its  approach*  The  absence  of  dew,  and  the 
rise  and  setting  of  sun  behind  a  cloud  bank,  indicate  an  E«  wind.  In  the  fine  season,  while  the  E. 
wind  prevails,  it  is  generally  more  constant  and  strong  than  the  W.  wind.  It  may  last  over  a  fort- 
night, and  blow  hard  aU  the  time.  The  native  seamen  say,  that  it  always  blows  for  periods  of  8, 
6,  or  0  days. 

In  general  E.  winds  rapidly  freshen,  at  times  becoming  a  gale  in  a  few  hours.  Near  land 
they  are  often  squally.    At  a  distance  from  land  the  breeze  is  steady,  and  gradually  goes  down. 

At  Cadiz,  £.  winds  called  the  Medina,  often  blow  strong.  In  April,  they  are  accompanied  by 
heavy  black  clouds,  and  often  with  rain  and  hail.  They  are  squally  sometimes,  with  thunder- 
storms. They  slacken  at  evening,  freshen  in  morning,  and  become  strong  during  day,  with 
occasional  sudden  gusts  at  night 

S.W.  winds,  the  most  dangerous,  are  generally  announced  by  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  and 
commence  from  the  S.  Different  from  E.  winds,  they  take  a  certain  time  to  veer  to  S.W.,  from 
whence  they  blow  hardest*  Like  the  S.W.  winds  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  shift  suddenly  to  W., 
and  even  to  N.W. ;  if  they  continue  at  N.W.,  the  weather  becomes  fine,  but  with  heavy  squalls  at 
intervals,  and  sometimes  thunder  storms ;  they  continue  strong  and  generally  go  down  at  N.  This 
account  of  the  W.  wind  specially  applies  to  winter.  In  the  fine  season  of  April  and  May  they 
are  generally  moderate,  with  fine  weather. 

CUBBEVTS.  The  water  between  Gape  St.  Vincent  (Portugal)  and  Gape  Gautin  (Africa), 
is  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  from  1 0  to  20m.  a  day  towards  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  thus  causing  a 
general  current  to  the  E.  which  is  stronger  in  mid-channel  than  on  either  shore.  On  the  coast  of 
Spain  the  stream  runs  to  the  S.E. ;  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  N.E. ;  in  the  centre  E. ;  and  it 
attains  its  greatest  velocity  between  Tarifa  and  Gires  Point.  Near  Tarifiei  it  runs  to  the  S.E. 
towards  the  African  shore,  and  off  Gires  Point  to  the  E.N.E. :  thus  there  is  a  stronger  current 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  than  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  general  E.  current  is  accelerated  by  the  ebb,  and  retarded  by  the  flood  of  spring  tides ; 
in  the  former  case  it  attains  a  velocity  of  5  m.  an  hour,  between  Tarifa  and  Gires  Points.  It  is 
retarded  also  by  long  E.  winds ;  but  it  preserves  its  E.  direction  from  Tarifa  to  Europa  Point. 
The  £.  current  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait  is  sometimes  checked  or  reversed,  when  an  extraordinary 
equinoctial  spring  tide  combines  with  the  wind.     (See  Tides,  p.  7.) 

It  has  been  found  that  the  usual  force  of  current  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  off  Tarifa,  is 
from  2  to  3  m.  an  hour  with  fine  weather  and  no  tide ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarifa  a  little  more  than 
1  m. ;  and  2  m.  an  hour  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Glose  to  Tarifa  Point,  when  the  ebb  at  springs  sets 
E.  with  the  current,  they  run  4  m.  an  hour  in  a  S.E.  direction.  At  one  league  N.  of  Alcazar  Point 
(African  coast),  they  run  to  the  E.  5  and  6  m.  an  hour. 

Glose  to  Tarifa,  the  flood  at  springs  runs  W.  2  m.  an  hour ;  but  at  neaps  about  1  m.  This 
flood-stream  is  like  a  thin  wedge,  for  at  i  m.  off  the  Gape  the  general  current  sets  E.  At 
springs  the  stream  of  tide  near  the  coast  and  bays  runs  at  the  rate  of  li  to  2  m.  an  hour,  but  at 
neaps  it  nearly  ceases.  These  in-shore  streams  always  run  much  &ster  on  ebb  than  on  flood,  thus 
showing  the  elilfect  of  the  general  current. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flood  tide  which  runs  E.  and  W.,  within 
veiy  narrow  limits,  on  the  Spanish  coast.  When  the  water  is  falling,  the  whole  stream  is  running 
£.,  bat  when  it  is  rising,  the  tide  close  to  either  shore  sets  W. 

Off  the  salient  points,  such  as  Europa,  Tarifa,  and  Trafalgar,  on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and 
Spartel,  Gires,  and  Leona,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  the  stream  of  tide  turns  at  the  moment  of  slack 
water.  As  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to  rise,  the  stream  commences  running  W. ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  fall,  it  commences  running  E.  As  a  general  rule  the  tide  sets  W.  along  shore  in  the 
Strait  from  the  time  the  moon  rises  till  she  is  on  the  meridian ;  then  E.  until  she  sets,  then  W. 
until  the  lower  culmination  takes  place,  then  E.  until  she  rises. 

EDDIES  or  COUNTEB  GUEEEVTS,  so  numerous  in  Gibraltar  Strait,  generally  occur  near 
the  most  salient  points  of  both  coasts,  and  near  their  off-lying  banks.  In  Tangier  Bay  the  ebb 
stream  strikes  against  Malabata  Point,  a  portion  of  it  turns  to  the  S.  and  runs  along  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Bay  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  outside.  In  the  Bay  between  Points 
Al  Boassa  and  Gires,  the  ebb  stream,  which  is  strong  off  the  latter  point,  produces  also  a  counter 
current,  to  the  W.  So  also  at  Gala  Grande ;  with  the  flood  stream  all  the  water  runs  to  the  W., 
along  shore,  and  the  Bay  of  Gala  Grande  has  this  great  advantage,  that  owing  to  this  counter 
current,  the  stream  near  shore  runs  continually  to  the  W.  This  is  of  importance  to  saiHng  vessels 
working  through  the  Strait  from  E.  to  W.  widi  W.  winds. 
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In  Ceuta  Baj  the  counter  currents  are  much  the  same  as  in  Tangier  Bay,  but  weak. 

Gibraltar  Bay  has  peculiar  counter  currents.  The  flood  stream  enters  the  Strait  by  Europa 
Point,  and  sets  towards  Gamero  Point;  off  which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
continues  on  its  W.  course ;  another  takes  the  W.  shore  of  the  Bay,  making  a  N.  course  from 
Carnero  along  by  Algeciras.  As  the  flood  passes  Europa  Point  a  portion  of  the  stream  branches 
N.  past  Gibraltar  Harbour  to  the  head  of  the  Bay.  It  there  meets  with  the  stream  from  the  W. 
side ;  thus  a  current  to  the  S.  is  established  down  the  middle  of  the  Bay  which  joins  the  flood 
stream  in  the  Strait. 

Thus,  during  the  flood,  there  are  actnally  three  streams  in  the  Bay,  two  of  which  run  N.  along 
either  shore,  and,  uniting  at  the  head,  form  together  a  current  running  S.  out  of  the  Bay.  The 
stream  on  the  W.  side  (much  stronger  than  that  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay)  commences  at  Point 
Gamero  as  soon  as  the  flood  makes  there ;  in  about  an  hour  it  reaches  Getares,  and  in  two  hoars 
penetrates  to  Algeciras.  The  stream  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  does  not  reach  the  anchorage  off 
Gibraltar  until  three  hours  after  the  flood  makes ;  thus  the  flood  stream  never  lasts  so  long  as  the 
ebb,  nor  does  it  run  so  strong. 

When  the  ebb  commences  in  the  Strait,  the  tidal  stream  enters  Gibraltar  Bay  round  Gamero 
Point,  and  runs  N.E.  across  the  Bay.  Having  gained  the  head  of  the  Bay,  it  divides ;  one  part 
runs  along  shore  towards  Gibraltar ;  the  other,  the  larger  branch,  sets  round  the  head  of  the  Bay 
and  along  the  W.  shore  by  Algeciras  to  the  S.  Thus  on  the  ebb,  as  on  the  flood,  there  are  three 
currents  in  the  Bay.  These  streams  change  regularly  with  every  tide,  and  about  two  or  three  hours 
after  high  and  low  water ;  but  they  are  subject  to  variation,  as  the  wind  considerably  influences 
them,  and  their  velocity  depends  much  on  its  force. 

Gff  Gamero  Point  the  tide  runs  almost  always  either  N.W.  or  N.E.,  and  consequently  in  general 
towards  the  shore.  Gamero  and  Acebuche  Points  are  difficult  points  for  vessels  to  get  round  from 
the  E«  Gamero  is  the  most  dangerous  in  the  whole  Strait;  many  accidents  occur  on  this  Point, 
in  consequence  of  the  currents. 

Gn  the  E.  side  of  Tarifa  the  flood  tide  is  never  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  any  counter 
current ;  but  with  the  ebb,  the  stream  which  rans  S.E.  occasions  a  counter  current  along  the  coast 
to  the  W. ;  this  at  times  is  felt  some  distance  E.  of  Tarifia. 

Tide  Saoes  are  numerous  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  generally  found  off  all 
salient  points  where  the  trend  of  coast  changes,  and  near  the  banks.  They  form  suddenly  without 
warning,  and  the  sea  gets  up  like  water  boiling,  short,  irregular,  and  deep ;  the  wind,  of  course, 
helps  to  form  them.  These  races  are  dangerous  to  boats  and  even  to  smaU  craft.  The  most 
turbulent  races  are  generally  where  a  point  is  most  acute,  and  off  which  the  water  is  not  so 
deep ;  and  they  are  generally  formed  at  half  tide,  when  the  current  is  strongest. 

In  some  parts  the  stream  of  flood,  as  well  as  ebb,  produces  a  race ;  in  others,  it  only  comes  on 
the  ebb.  The  points  on  the  coast  of  Spain  where  races  are  found  are, — Gape  Trafalgar,  Gabezos 
shoals,  the  S.  point  of  Tarifa,  Frayle  Point,  the  Pearl  Rock,  and  Europa  Point.  Gn  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Gape  Spartel,  Points  Malabata,  Altares,  Al  Boassa,  Giree,  Leona,  and  the  N.E.  Point 
of  Geuta. 

The  most  violent  race  is  off  Gape  Trafalgar,  and  it  forms  there  both  on  the  flood  and  ebb. 
It  extends  a  good  distance  off  the  Cape  to  W.S.W.,  crossing  the  bank  of  Aceitera,  and  over  all  the 
small  banks  of  the  Phare.  This  race,  more  violent  than  any  in  the  Strait,  is  probably  caused  by 
the  sudden  change  of  direction  in  the  coast,  and  the  number  of  banks  off  it. 

At  every  half  tide  a  race  is  also  formed  on  the  Gabezos,  or  near  them ;  it  gets  up  even  in 
calm  weather;  and  in  bad  weather,  with  much  sea  on,  extends  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Strait,  from  the  Gabezos  to  Malabata' Point,  on  the  African  coast;  on  this  line  the  Strait  is 
shallowest,  and  pilots  call  it  the  Race  of  Bajas. 

The  race  off  Tarifa  Point  is  of  limited  extent;  on  the  ebb  it  extends  to  S.E.,  but  with  the 
flood  to  S.W.  It  appears  at  every  half  tide,  and  that  on  the  ebb  is  more  than  that  on  the  flood. 
The  races  off  Frayle  and  Europa  Points  are  much  the  same,  but  less  violent;  the  first  resembling 
that  of  the  Gabezos,  and  the  last  that  of  Tarifisi. 

On  the  African  coast,  off  Gape  Spartel,  Judioe  Point,  and  Tangier  Point,  they  are  of  small 
extent,  but  found  both  with  ebb  and  flood.  Between  Malabata  and  Al  Boassa  Points,  over  the 
Almirante,  Phoenix,  and  Jaseur  banks,  are  the  worst  races  on  African  coast,  both  on  flood  and  ebb ; 
and  they  reach  across  the  Strait  to  the  Gabezos.  The  races  off  Gires,  Leona  Points,  &c,  as  far  as 
Geuta,  are  of  small  extent;  but  sometimes  violent,  when  the  ebb  tide  is  strong. 
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PASSAGE  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  GIBRALTAR. 
(Variation  at  Ushant  and  Finisterbe,  33^°  W. ;  at  St.  Vincent,  20^°  W.) 

The  Admiralty  Pilot  Charts  fullj  explain  the  winds  and  currents  likely  to  be  met  with  on  this 
short  and  open  passage ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks  to  assist  the  mariner  who  may 
not  have  Pilot  Charts. 

From  either  the  English  or  Bristol  Channels,  the  course  for  a  steam-vessel  is  very  clear, 
giving  heed  to  prevalent  winds  and  currents ;  these  are  described  more  fully  for  the  sailing  vessel  in 
another  Section,  at  p.  34.    Here  we  need  not  consider  the  class  of  vessel  separately. 

The  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  Ushant  on  the  N.E.  to  Cape  Ortegal  on  the  S.W.,  is  about  300  m. 
across,  and  240  m.  deep.  The  central  part  of  the  Bay  has  very  deep  water;  the  100  fathoms  line 
ef  soundings  passes  about  65  m.  S.W.  of  Ushant,  and  skirts  the  W.  coast  of  France  at  nearly  the 
same  distance,  curving  to  within  about  35  m.  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Bay.  Along  the  coast  of 
Spain,  at  15  m.  from  land,  no  bottom  is  found  with  the  deep-sea  line. 

N.W.,  West,  and  S.W.  winds,  cause  a  heavy  swell  and  a  current,  to  which  attention  should 
he  given.  The  E.  current  of  the  Atlantic  strikes  the  land  near  Cape  Ortegal,  and  divides  into 
two  branches;  the  N.  portion  flowing  E.  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  then  N,  along  the  W. 
coast  of  France,  where  it  is  felt  at  80  or  40  m.  off  shore.  In  about  lat  48^  20'  N.,  its 
direction  is  nearly  N.W.,  passing  15  or  20  m.  W.  of  Ushant,  and  then  across  the  entrance  of 
the  English  Channel.  It  runs  from  a  half  to  one  mile  per  hour,  and  varies  according  to  lately 
prevailing  winds. 

The  other  branch  turns  gradually  to  the  S.E.  and  S.  along  the  coast  of  Portugal  until  past 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  it  runs  E.  towards  Gibraltar  Strait.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 
that  the  current  along  the  W.  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal  always  sets  to  the  S. ;  for,  during  and 
after  S.  gales,  it  will  probably  be  found  setting  to  the  N.  The  mariner  will  use  caution  in  crossing 
the  Bay,  and  make  allowance  for  either  outset  or  indraft ;  but  especially  the  latter,  when  standing 
to  the  S.  during  thick  weather  past  Cape  Fiuisterre. 

As  before  remarked,  the  prevailing  winds  between  England  and  Cape  Fiuisterre  are  N.W., 
W.  and  S.W. ;  and,  as  these  winds  bring  the  Bay  of  Biscay  under  the  lee,  it  is  advisable  on  leaving 
England  to  make  westing  enough  to  fetch  well  to  windward  of  Cape  Fiuisterre ;  particularly  in  the 
first  two  and  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  when  S.W.  gales  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  In  the  other  months,  the  distance  of  offing  from  Cape  Fiuisterre  is  not  so  important, 
as  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds  which  then  prevail  along  that  coast.  But 
these  latter  winds  must  not  be  expected  S.  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  winds  are  not  so 
r^ular ;  land  and  sea  breezes,  however,  prevail  there  in  the  summer.  Gales  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  winter  are  generally  preceded  by  a  heavy  swell ;  and  calms  after  S.W.  winds  betoken 
had  weather. 

From  the  MediterraneaiL  to  England.  With  strong  W.  winds  a  vessel  should  not  attempt 
working  out  through  the  Strait,  on  account  of  the  strong  E.  current ;  but  should  come  to  anchor  in 
Gibraltar  Bay.  The  winds  and  currents  in  the  Strait  have  been  described  (p.  1 1).  We  need  only 
add  this  caution. — ^Vessels  going  within  gun-shot  of  Spanish  forts,  Tarifa,  Verde  Islet,  &c.,  must 
hoist  their  national  colours. 

From  Gibraltar  to  England  in  winter  months,  good  Westing  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  should  be 
made ;  but  in  summer  a  moderate  distance  from  Uie  land,  to  avoid  the  local  N.  winds,  is  aU  that 
is  needed. 

Cape  St.  Vincent  light  (revolving  every  2  minutes)  bears  N.W.  (by  compass)  from  Tarifa, 
distant  57  leagues.  With  a  beating  wind,  in  foggy  weather,  when  the  lights  between  Capes 
Tiafidgar  and  St.  Vincent  cannot  be  sighted,  the  deep-sea  lead  will  be  a  good  guide,  not  shoaling 
under  40  fathoms  on  the  northern  tack. 

Cape  da  Boea  Light  (revolving  every  100  seconds,  alternately  Bed  and  White)  bears  N.  by 
E.  36  leagues  from  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Burlings  Light  (revolving  every  3  minutes)  is  13  leagues 
further  to  N.N.E.  In  foggy  weather,  soundings  of' 45  to  50  fathoms  may  be  taken  when  5  leagues 
off  the  coast  between  these  two  lights,  and  gradually  shoaling  towards  shore. 

CAPE  FIVISTEERE  LIGHT  (revolving  every  30  seconds)  bears  from  the  Hock  of  Lisbon 
N.N.E.  83  leagues.  This  coast,  which  has  good  lights  at  about  every  20  leagues,  may  be  approached 
on  the  inshore  tack  into  40  fathoms,  except  close  to  the  Farilhoes  Islands,  to  N.  of  the  Burlings, 
where  no  bottom  is  obtainable  with  100  fathoms  when  close-to.  The  deep-sea  lead  should  always 
be  used  in  thick  weather. 
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Sock,  the  N.W.  sunken  danger  off  the  Spanish  coast,  lies  12  m.  to  N.  of  Cape 
Finisterre  Light,  and  must  be  considered  when  rounding  the  Cape.  Ships  are  not  to  the  N.  of 
this  rock  till  Cape  Yillano  fixed  light  bears  eastward  of  E.N.E.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends 
not  more  than  2  or  3  leagues  off  this  rockj  coast. 

TJSHAHT  EEVOLTIHO  LIGHT  (showing  alternately  a  White  light  twice,  and  then  a  Red 
light,  at  intervals  of  20  seconds)  bears  N.E.  \  E.  about  1 22  leagues  from  the  N.W.  point  of  Spain. 
The  French  coast  is  studded  with  good  lights.  Las  Pierre  Hoires-— 4  leagues  to  S.S.E.  of  Ushant 
— ^have  now  a  light,  flashing  Red  every  10  seconds ;  and  to  the  E.  of  them  stands  the  revolving  light 
of  St.  Matthieu,  marking  the  N.  side  of  Brest  Harbour. 

lie  de  Sein  Light,  9  leagues  to  S.  of  Ushant,  i&  flawed,  and  flashes  every  4  minutes,  when  it  is 
visible  1dm.  off.  The  Chaussee  de  Sein,  a  dangerous  reef,  extends  3  leagues  to  W.N.W.  from  this 
light.  The  light  on  Penmarcb  Point  (revolving  every  30  seconds)  stands  8  leagues  further  to  S.E. ; 
and  Belle- He  Light  (revolving  every  minute)  is  nearly  20  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Penmarch. 

In  foggy  weauier,  if  a  homeward-bound  vessel  should  sight  any  of  these  lights  on  a  N.E. 
bearing,  and  the  lead  gives  a  less  depth  than  60  fathoms,  she  will  know  herself  to  be  to  the  S.  of 
Ushant  and  must  haul  off  shore.  The  soundings  to  the  W.  of  Ushant  are  63  to  65  fathoms.  The 
sad  loss,  somewhere  off  this  French  coast,  of  ti^e  Ispahan  Steamer  in  February,  1872,  leads  us  to 
caution  navigators  to  use  the  deep-sea  lead.  Soimdings  of  90  fathoms  are  to  be  had  within  50  m. 
of  the  above  lights,  and  70  fathoms  at  20  m.  off. 

A  run  of  100  leagues  from  Cape  Finisterre,  on  any  course  between  N.N.E.  and  E.N.E. ,  will 
put  a  vessel  on  the  English-Channel  bank  of  soundings  in  100  fathoms,  whence  it  gradually  shoals 
to  the  French  and  English  coasts. 


CHAPTER  IL 

GIBRALTAR  TO  ADEN. 

flPAHIBH    COAST — MALAGA — CAPE    DB    GATA — CARTAGENA — AIiBORAN    ISLAKD — BALEARIC    ISLES 

SARDINIA — AFRICAN    COAST  —  OB UTA — ALGIERS — TUNIS SICILT — MALTA— C ANDl A — ^TRIPOLI 

BOTFT — ^PORT  SAID — BUEZ-^JIDDAH — MOCHA — ADEN. 

(Variation  at  Gibrai.tar,  19°  W. ;  at  Minorca  and  Algibr,  16°  W. ;  at  Malta,  12°  W.) 

Numerous  light-houses  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  on  adjacent  islands,  make 
nangation  very  easy  now. 

Earopa  Point  Light,  in  lat.  36°  6'  N.,  Ion.  5°  21'  W.,  is  150  ft.  above  Be&,  fixed.  White,  but 
shows  a  strip  of  Bed  light  towards  Pearl  Rock,  seen  bearing  E.N.E.  to  E. 

Donot^Ua  Point  Mght,  by  the  town  of  Estepona,  is  fi^ved,  and  flashes  every  four  minutes ; 
60  ft.  above  sea;  visible  12  m.  It  stands  7  leagues  to  N.E.  of  Europa  Point.  Along  this  coast 
vesseb  may  anchor,  with  W.  winds  and  ebb  tides,  about  1  m.  off  shore ;  but,  with  the  flood,  may 
work  towards  Gibraltar. 

Xarbella  Li^ht,  about  5  leases  E.  of  Doncella,  is  fixed;  elevated  55  ft. ;  visible  12  m. 

Calabnrra  Light,  on  a  promment  point,  lat.  36°  31'  N.,  Ion.  4°  38'  W.,  ib  fixed,  and  bright, 
flashing  every  three  minutes ;  elevated  115  ft. ;  visible  16  m.  The  light-tower  stands  44  ft.  above 
the  land,  and  bears  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  14  leagues  from  Europa  Point 

Kalaga  Light,  5i  leagues  N.E.  by  E.  from  Oalaburra,  \&fiaied,  and  bright,  but  gives  a  Bed 
flask  every  two  minutes;  elevation  125  ft.;  visible  18  m.  Valet  (Old)  Malaga,  4^  leagues 
E.S.E.  of  the  other,  has  also  a  small  flexed  light,  Toirox  Castle,  l\  leagues  further  E.,  has  a 
brilliant >u:^  light,  04  ft.  above  sea;  visible  15  m.    H.  W.  at  F.  and  G.  at  Malaga,  at  12  h. 

Cape  Saoratif,  the  highest  headland  of  this  coast,  lat.  36°  41'  N.,  Ion.  3°  27'  W.,  and 
32  leagues  E.  of  Gibraltar,  has  a  hT)!ll\sjit  fiaed  light,  giving  9^  flash  every  minute ;  elevated  320  ft. ; 
visible  24  m.     Honda  Cove,  one  league  E.  of  Sacratif,  has  a  small  Bed  light. 

Sabinal  Point,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  20  leagues  E.  of  Sacratif,  is  low,  with  a  light-house 
100  ft.  high.  The  light  is  fl^ced,  and  brilliant,  flashing  &retj  two  minutes ;  elevated  105  ft. ; 
visible  16  m.    Many  wrecks  occurred  on  this  low  point  before  the  erection  of  the  light'house. 

Alboran  Island  is  to  S.  of  Sacratif,  midway  between  Spain  and  Africa.    (See  p.  16). 

Almeria  Bay,  between  Sabinal  and  Cape  de  Gata,  affords  shelter  against  W.  winds,  off 
Boquetas  Castle,  which  exhibits  a  smeW  fi^ced  light.  Vessels  may  anchor  in  15  fathoms,  about  one 
mile  to  E.  of  the  light  Avoid  the  shoals  which  extend  a  good  mile  off  Sabinal,  and  also  the 
E.  current  which  sweeps  round  the  Cape,  strongest  on  the  ebb. 

Cape  de  Gata  Light-house,  lat.  36°  43|  N.,  Ion.  2°  13'  W.,  is  a  white  tower,  60  ft.  high, 
showing  a  bright  light  revolving  every  half  minute ;  on  Corralete  Castle,  105  ft.  above  sea ;  visible 
%  m.  This  prominent  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  has  dangerous  currents,  which  vary  in  their  set 
with  the  winds.  The  S.E.  current  is  most  prevalent,  strongest  on  the  ebb,  and  with  W.  winds. 
Port  Geneves  is  about  4  m.  to  E.  of  the  light ;  and  at  3  m.  further  E.N.E.  stands  the  lofty  Point 
Loma  Pelada,  the  first  land  seen  on  nearing  the  coast. 

Keta  Point,  6  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Cape  de  Gata,  has  a  fixed  light,  giving  a  flash  every  two 
I  minutes ;  elevated  725  ft. ;  visible  20  to  25  m.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  about  one  league  from 
I  the  sea,  extends  from  Cape  de  Gata  to  the  N.E.  for  20  m. 

I         Cartagena,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Spain,  26  leagues  to  E.N.E.  of  Cape  de  Gata,  has  a 

I  i^way  to  Madrid.    It  has  two  port  lights ;  and  the  sunken  rock,  off  Escombrera  islet,  is  buoyed. 

/  Oape  Tinoso,  3  leagues  to  W.  of  Cartagena,  has  a  brilliant  flexed  light,  480  ft.  above  sea ;  visible 

/  ^0  m. ;  in  lat  37°  32'  N.,  Ion.  1°  7'  W.    Podadera  Fort  (on  W.  side  of  entrance  to  the  inner 

/  ^bour  or  Careening  Bay  called  Espahnador)  has  a  fixed  White  light;   200  ft.  above  sea. 
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Passing  this  and  Navidad  Fort  about  a  cable  off,  in  7  to  0  fathoms,  you  open  Espalmador  Bay  to 
the  W.,  and  can  anchor  in  6  fathoms  mud.  Escombrera  islet  has  a  small  .^o^  light,  2d0  ft.  high, 
which  is  H  m.  to  S.  of  Podadera.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C,  at  Cartagena,  occurs  at  10  h. 

GAPE  PALOS  LIOHT-HOUSE,  lat.  37"^  37'  N.,  Ion.  0^  40^  W.,  on  a  prominent  point,  6  leagues 
to  £.  of  Carthagena,  has  a  brilliant  light  revolving  every  minute ;  elevated  263  fu ;  visible  23  m. 
There  is  a  smallTureflllight on Hormiga  Grande  islet,  at  2^  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Palos.  Vessels  can  take 
shelter  against  W.  gales  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape  with  the  revolving  light  S.S.W.  and  Hormigas  light 
E.S.E.    The  current  generally  sets  to  S.E.  off  Cape  Palos. 

The  Coast  from  Cape  Palos  trends  to  N.  and  N.E.  to  Alicante,"*"  and  onwards  E.N.E.  to  Cape 
San  Antonio,  which  is  38  leagues  N.E.  from  Palos.  It  has  several  lights,  none  more  than  5  leagues 
apart.  San  Antonio  has  a  brilliant  light  revolving  every  half  minute;  670  ft.  above  sea;  visible 
20  to  25  m.  The  Balearic  Islands,  Iviza  and  Formentera,  Majorca  and  Minorca,  lie  to  E.  of  San 
Antonio,  from  which  Cape  the  Formentera  Light  bears  about  E.S.E.  22  leagues. 

ISLANDS  BETWEEN  GIBRALTAR  AND  MALTA. 

ALBOEAH  ISLAin),  lat.  85"^  66^  E.,  Ion.  3^^  1'  W.,  is  about  i  m.  in  length,  E.  and 
W.  It  has  a  flattish  top,  above  60^  ft.  above  sea,  with  steep  cliffs  of  about  40  ft.,  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  10  nu  from  a  ship's  deck.  There  is  a  4  fathom  shoal  about  4  cables  S.  of  the  island. 
Alboran  is  nearly  midway  between  Spain  and  Africa,  and  37  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Gibraltar.  Vessels 
do  not  often  go  near  it;  but,  bound  either  E.  or  W„  they  keep  along  the  Spanish  coast,  making 
Cape  de  Gata  their  point  of  departure  or  land-fall.  From  the  latter,  Cape  Palos  bears  about  E.N.E. 
30  leagues  ;  and  from  Palos  to  Formentera  the  course  is  about  E.  by  N.  42  leagues. 

Fonnentera  Island,  has  a  fixed  White  light,  elevated  618  ft. ;  visible  18  m. ;  at  its  8.E. 
point,  Codolar,  in  lat.  38°  38'  N.,  Ion.  1°  37'  E.     Variation  of  compass,  17°  W. 

Cabrera  Island,  lat  39°  5'  N.,  Ion.  2°  54'  E.,  22  leagues  E.  of  Formentera,  and  3  leagues  to  S. 
of  Majorca,  has  a  light  revolving  .every  half  minute ;  400  ft.  above  sea ;  visible  20  m.  On  Cape 
Salinas,  the  S.  end  of  Majorca  Island,  4  leagues  to  N.E.  of  Cabrera,  there  is  a  smell  fixed  Hght. 

Minorca  has  a  light  revolving  every  minute,  elevated  1 70  ft.  on  Ayre  islet,  lat.  39°  48'  N., 
Ion.  4°  20'  E.,  which  is  4  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  excellent  harbour  of  Port  Mahon. 

8ABDINIA  ISLAK)  has  now  4  lights  to  mark  its  S.  coast.  San  Pietro,  the  W.  island,  has, 
at  its  W.  point,  a  White  light,  intermitting  every  minute  ;  elevated  440  ft. ;  visible  about  30  m. : 
lat.  89°  9'  N.,  Ion.  8°  14'  E.    Port  St,  Pietro  lies  2  leagues  to  N.E.  of  this  light. 

Cape  SpartiTento  Light,  lat.  38°  52'  N.,  Ion.  8°  53'  E.,  on  the  S.  extreme  of  Sardinia,  is 
brigh  d  jCeed  ;  265  ft.  above  sea ;  visible  23  m.  This  Cape  is  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Galita 
Isluid     om  which  it  is  distant  27  leagues.    Variation  of  compass,  14°  W. 

Cape  Carbonara,  the  S.E.  extreme  of  Sardinia,  has  a  light-house  on  Cavoli  Islet,  Ut.  39°  5'  N., 
Ion.  9°  32'  E.     The  light  is  intermitting  every  half  minute ;  242  ft.  above  sea  ;  visible  25  m. 

Thus  having  described  the  lights  and  marks  on  the  N.  side  of  the  new  Mediterranean  highway 
between  England  and  India,  we  commence  the  description  of  those  along  the  African  coast. 

AFRICAN  COAST.— CEUTA  TO  TUNIS. 
(Variation  09  Compass  at  CEtJTA,  19°  W. ;  at  Algieb,  16°  W. ;  at  Tunis,  14°  W.) 

Centa  is  described  at  p.  10.    Its  revolving  light  is  in  lat.  35°  54'  N.,  Ion.  5°  17'  W. 

The  Ri£f  Coast  from  Ceuta  curves  round  to  S.,  then  S.E.,  and  E.,  and  lastly  N.E.,  thus  forming 
a  deep  bight  to  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  which  is  38  leagues  and  bears  S.E.  by  E.  from  Ceuta.  This 
coast  is  bold  to  approach,  but  wanting  in  harbours,  and  has  only  onefiaed  light  at  the  Spanish  port  of 
Al-Khuzemas  Bay,  lat,  35°  13'  N.,  Ion.  3°  53'  W.,  where  scant  shelter  ffom  W.  winds  may  be  found. 
The  natives  of  this  coast,  formerly  treacherous, and  piratical,  should  not  be  too  much  trusted. 
Strangers  should  avoid  landing. 

Cape  Tres  Forcas,  lat  35°  27'  N.,  Ion.  2°  58'  W..  is  a  bold  promontory  with  a  watch-tower ; 
from  wluch  Alboran  island  bears  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  distant  10  leagues ;  and  Ceuta  light-house  bears 
N.W.  by  W.  38  leagues. 

Kelilla  Light  (fixed,  visible  5  m.)  about  3  leagues  S.  from  the  Cape,  marks  the  fortress 
and  small  harbour  of  Melilla,  a  Spanish  convict  settlement.  The  roadstead  affords  good  shelter 
from  W.  winds,  a  mile  off  the  light,  in  10  or  12  fathoms.    Lat.  35°  18'  N.,  Ion.  2°  59'  W. 

•  See  Adminlty  Chart,  No.  1186 ;  Gibraltar  to  Alicante,  and  Spartel  to  Ferrat. 
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The  Marocco  coast  from  Melilla  trends  S.E.  round  by  E.  and  to  E.N.E.,  a  deep  bight  to  Gape 
Falcon.  The  Za£arm  Islands,  at  8  leagues  S.E.  by  E .  of  Melilla,  afford  shelter  from  N.  and  N.  W. 
winds,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  to  S.  of  the  centre  island ;  they  are  2  m.  off  Gape  del  Agua,  and  lately 
became  a  Spanish  jpossession. 

The  Coast  of  Algeria,  which  commences  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  these  islands,  like  that  of 
Marocco,  has  many  lofty  peaks.     There  are  two  or  three  lights  between  Melilla  and  Gape  Falcon. 

Basehgoim  Island  Light,  367  ft.  above  the  sea,  flashy  every  10  seconds,  alternately  Bsd  and 
White;  visible  22  m.     There  is  anchorage  both  to  E.  and  W.  of  this  little  island. 

Th»  Habibas  are  two  islands,  with  rocks  between  and  around,  lying  5  leagues  to  W.  of  Gape 
Falcon,  and  2  leagues  off  shore.  The  S.W.  island  is  nearly  400  ft,  high  ;  the  other  is  low.  Plane 
Island,  4  m.  W.  of  Gape  Falcon,  is  low;  and  Testa  Book,  with  only  10  ft.,  lies  2  m.  to  N.  of 
Plane  Island,  or  6  m.  N.W.  of  Gape  Falcon. 

Oapa  Faloon  Light,  lat.  85^  46'  N.,  Ion.  0^  47'  W.,  840  ft.  above  sea,  is  revolving  every  80 
aeoonds,  and  then  visible  25  m.  There  are  two  or  three  port-lights  within  8  leagues  to  S.E.  of  it. 
Cape  Falcon  is  85  leagues  E.  f  S.  from  Gape  Tres  Forcas.  The  Needle  Rock,  off  the  lofty  Gape 
Abuja,  is  6  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Gape  Falcon  ;  and  Ferrat  Gape  extends  about  2  leagues  further  E. 
AzMW  Bay,  about  1^  leagues  to  E.  and  S.  of  Gape  Ferrat,  has  ty^o  fixed  lights,  nearly  a  mile 
apart.  One  on  the  Fort  Point,  elevated  about  40  ft.  The  other  on  the  Islet  to  the  N.,  66  ft.  above 
sea,  visible  10  m.  Shipping  resort  to  the  bay  for  shelter  from  W.  winds  in  winter  and  autumn, 
but  it  is  exposed  to  E.  and  N.E.  winds,  which  prevail  from  mid-May  to  mid- August  The  anchorage 
Las  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  sand;  lat.  85^  52'  N.,  Ion.  0^  17'  W. 

Gape Ivi,  about  10  leagues  E.  by  N.  of  Ferrat;  has  a  M^t flashing  every  4  seconds. 
Cape  Tenes  Idghtrhmse,  80  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  Gape  Ferrat,  exhibits  a  brilliant  light, 
rewilvmg  once  in  a  minute  ;  elevated  290  ft. ;  visible  27  m.    Lat.  86^  88'  N.,  Ion.  1^  21'  E. 

Aihag  Islet,  a  low  black  rock,  \  a  league  off  shore,  lies  8  leagues  E.  of  Tenes.  Port  Shershel, 
with  9,  fixed  light,  is  about  14  leagues  to  E.  by  S.  of  Gape  Tenes. 

Point  Peacade  Light,  at  the  E.  end  of  Gape  Gaxine,  the  broad  and  lofty  headland  (summit 
1300  ft.  high),  which  forms  the  W.  side  of  Algier  Bay,  is  revolving,  every  half  minute ;  elevated 
210  ft ;  visible  25  m.     Pescade  or  Gaxine  light  is  27  leagues  to  E.  of  Gape  Tenes. 

AIiOIEB  HABBOTTB  and  CITT  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay,  are  marked  by  three  lighte. 
One  on  lie  de  la  Marine,  \%fi^ced,  on  a  white  tower,  115  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible  15  m. ;  in  lat. 
36^  47'  N.,  Ion.  8^  4'  E.  Bed  and  Qreen  lights  mark  the  N.  and  8.  Mole-heads ;  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  nearly  400  yards  wide.  The  sheltered  area  is  i  m.  long,  by  8  or  4  cables  broad. 
Ships  should  enter  this,  as  the  Bay  of  Algier  affords  no  shelter  from  N.  winds,  whilst  the  new 
harbour  gives  perfect  safety.  The  city  is  built  to  the  W.  of  it,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Gape 
Matifou,  11  m.  E.  of  Algier,  has  dkfiaed  light,  240  ft.  above  sea.  A  rocky  patch,  with  4|  fathoms, 
lies  2  m.  N.  of  Matifou. 

The  coast  to  E.  of  Algier  Bay  goes  about  E.  for  18  leagues  to  Gape  Bengut,  which  has  a.  fixed 
light.  Thence  about  E.S.E.  20  leagues  (with  lofty  peaks,  4,000  ft.  high,  within  7  m.  of  the 
sea)  to  Cape  Carbon,  on  which  is  a  light,  revolving  once  a  minute,  when  its  brilliancy  is  visible 
27  m.  off,  the  lantern  being  720  ft.  above  sea.  To  tiie  S.  of  this  lies  the  town  of  Bujeyah,  with  two 
lights;  ime  fixed,  visible  15  m.,  on  Gape  Bouac ;  the  other  Bed,  on  Abd-el-Kader  Point. 

Biqeyah  Bay  affords  shelter  in  Sidi  Yaia  Gove,  from  W.  winds,  and  partially  from  N.  winds, 
in  8  or  9  fathoms  to  the  S.  of  Bouac  Light.     Strong  winds  and  heavy  seas  occur  in  winter. 

Cape  Bocgaroni,  lat.  87^  5'  N.,  Ion.  6^  80'  E.,  a  projecting  broad  headland  with  seven  capes, 
23  leagues  E.  of  Garbon,  has  &fisced  light,  elevated  560  ft.,  visible  80  m.,  Eolah  and  Storah  Bays 
to  the  S.E.  and  E.,  have  portrlights.     Eolah  Light  is  Oreen,  flashing  «very  2  minutes. 

Cape  Perro,  12  leagues  E.  by  S.  of  Boojaroni  and  forming  the  E.  point  of  Storah  Bay,  is  a 
rocky  neck  of  high  land  jutting  out  to  N.N.W.  On  it  is  a  Revolving  lAght,  showing  Red  or  White 
alternately  every  i  minute,  220  ft.  above  sea,  visible  20  m. ;  lat.  87°  5'  N.,  Ion.  7°  12'  E. 

Bonah.  The  coast  from  Gape  Ferro  trends  S.E.  by  E.,  with  several  steep  and  rocky  points, 
to  BaaeL-Hamrah  or  Gape  de  Garde,  which  has  a  light,  revolving  in  80  seconds,  elevated  427  ft., 
visible  15  m.  Bonah  town  has  ^  fixed  light,  and  Red  and  Green  pier-head  lights.  Cape  Bosa, 
7  leagues  to  E.  of  Bonah,  has  also  hfi^sed  light,  418  ft.  above  sea;  visible  12  m. 

La  Oala  about  4  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Rosa,  is  the  E.  town  of  French  Algeria.  It  is  a  small 
port,  only  fit  for  steamers,  but  has  a  Bed  light  on  the  E.  side  of  its  entrance,  which  is  open  to 
N.W.    Lat.  86*^  54'  N.,  Ion.  8°  26'  E. 

THE  TUBIS  COAST.  This  N.  extreme  of  Africa  is  rocky  and  irregular,  with  several  sandy 
bays;  but  not  lighted,  like  the  coast  of  Algeria.  Cape  Serrat,  17  leagues  E.  of  Gape  Rosa,  is 
860  ft.  high,  and  the  land  3  leaguea  to  S.W.  is  1,500  ft.    The  Gape,  lat.  87''  15'  N.,  lou.  9^  14'  £., 
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is  bold  and  deep-to,  but  has  rocks  just  to  E.  of  the  point ;  to  the  S.  of  them  is  a  baj  ^  a  league 
deep.     The  Fratelli,  two  rocky  islets  at  3^  leagues  to  E  of  Serrat,  are  3  m.  off  shore. 

Caution. — As  there  is  no  light  on  this  Coast  between  those  of  La  Cala  and  Cani  Island,  which 
are  nearly  100  m.  apart,  vessels  should  in  foggy  weather  pay  attention  to  the  deep-sea  lead, 
which  will  indicate  the  position  on  the  large-scale  Admiralty  charts.* 

OAUTA  ISLAHD,  (centre)  in  lat.  87°  31'  N.,  Ion.  8°  66'  E.,  is  7  leagues  N.N,W.  of  Cape 
Serrat,  28  leagues  to  E.  of  Cape  Ferro,  and  10  leagues  to  W.N.W.  of  Cani  Bocks  Light.  Galita 
is  about  3  m.  loug  E.  and  W.,  with  three  peaks,  each  above  1,000  ft.  high.  The  roadstead  is  on  S. 
side  of  the  island,  affording  shelter  from  N.  winds  between  N.W.  and  N.E.,  in  1*2  to  10 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  Aguglia  and  Galitona  are  two  high  rocks  to  W.S.W.  of  Galita  Island, 
between  which  and  them  is  a  navigable  passage,  broader  than  1  m.,  through  which  vessels  coming 
from  the  W.  may  enter  Galita  roadstead. 

Sorelli  Bocks,  in  lat.  37°  iW  N.,  Ion.  8°  37'  E.,  where  H.M.S.  Avang&r  was  lost,  are 
sunken  rocks,  having  a  5-ft.  patch,  nearly  one  cable  long,  which  lies  17  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Galita; 
the  other  shoal,  with  not  less  than  4  fathoms,  lies  2  m.  further  W. ;  they  are  steep-to.  They  lie 
8  leagues  off  the  African  coast,  between  Cape  Roux  (a  red  steep  conspicuous  bluff)  and  Cape  Negro, 
where  the  hills  are  1,500  ft.  high.  Cape  Eoea  bears  from  them  S.W.  i  W.  32  m.  To  pass  to  N. 
of  them,  both  Aguglia  and  Galitona  must  be  seen  to  the  right,  or  at  the  S.  side  of  all  Gahta  Island. 
When  passing  to  S.  of  the  Sorelli,  the  sugar-loaf  peak  at  S.E.  end  of  Galita  must  be  seen  to  the 
right  or  S.  of  Aguglia. 

Fratelli  Boeky  Islets  are  about  2  m.  off  African  Coast,  and  10  m.  to  E.  of  Cape  Serrat.  The 
W.  one  is  90  ft  high,  the  other  250  ft.,  forming  good  landmarks,  and  steep-to.  Ras-al-Koran  is 
4  leagues  to  E.  of  them,  and  at  4  m.  further  E.  stands  Has  Engelall,  tiie  N.  point  of  Africa, 
in  lat.  37°  21'  N.,  long.  9°  46'  E.,  a  low  cape,  with  rocks  off  it;  but,  at  2  m.  inland,  stands  Jebel 
Millerlah,  800  ft.  high,  and  the  hills  on  the  W.  side  of  Benzert  Bay  are  as  high. 

Cape  n  Ouerra  (Bianco,)  the  W.  point  of  Benzert  Bay,  lies  about  E.S  E.  and  3  leagues  from 
Engelah,  and  the  light-house  on  Cani  Rocks  bears  from  Guerra  E.  f  S.  P2  m.  Cape  Zebih,  the  E. 
point  of  Benzert  (Bizerta)  Bay,  is  10  m.  to  S.E.  of  II  Guerra,  and  6  m.  to  S.W.  of  Cani  Light. 

Piana,  a  little  low  islet  2  m.  to  E.  of  Cape  Fexina,  and  13  m.  S.E.  by  E.  from  Zebih  (Zibeed,) 
forms  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  Piana  Islet  is  in  lat.  87°  ir  N.,  Ion.  10°  20'  E. 
Cani  Light  bears  from  it  N.N.W.  \  W.  14  m. 

CAJn  EOCES  LIGHT,  in  lat  37°  21'  N.,  Ion.  10°  7'  E..  is  a  bright  fix^d  light  130  ft 
above  sea,  visible  17m.;  the  tower  is  white,  circular,  and  70  ft.  high.  The  Cani  or  Kelb  are  two 
rocks  above  water,  with  rocks  around  them ;  but  the  light  makes  them  no  danger,  and  enables 
vessels  to  give  a  berth  to  Piana  Islet ;  the  sounctings  between  them  and  all  round  die  Cani  will  tell 
the  distance  off,  if  you  have  the  large  charts.* 

Skerki  Bank  lies  40  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Cani  Bocks,  and  Eleith  Beef  is  6  m.  further  to  E'.N  E. 
and  sometimes  breaks.  With  N.W.  winds  there  is  a  S«S.E.  current  ^  or  8  m.  per  hour  across 
Skerki  Bank ;  with  other  winds,  its  set  is  uncertain. 

Carthage  Cape,  20.  m.  to  S.  of  Cape  Farina,  has  a  light  revolving  every  20  seconds ;  elevated 
480  fr  .  visible  26  m. 

TUJNlS  POBT  has  infixed  Bed  light  at  Goletta,  about  4  m.  to  S.W.  of  Cape  Carthage.  The 
anchorage  in  Tunis  Bay  is  with  the  Red  light  about  W.N.W.,  and  Carthage  revolving  light  N.N.E. 
in  6  or  7  fathoms  mud.  Cargoes  are  carried  from  the  shipping  by  large  lighters  to  Tunis.  Vessels 
of  light  draught,  paying  port-dues,  can  enter  the  Goletta.  Large  ships  nay  safely  moor  in  Tunis 
Bay,  which  has  good  holding  ground,  though  exposed  to  N.E.  winds. 

Zemhra  Idaad  (summit  1,300  ft.,)  in  lat.  37°  7'  N.,  Ion.  10°  48'  E.,  stands  8  leagues  to 
E.S.E.  of  Cape  Farina,  and  the  same  distance  to  E.N.E.  of  Carthage.  Zembretta  is  an  islet  3  m. 
to  the  E.S.E.  of  Zembra,  and  Cape  Bon  is  8  m.  further  to  E.S.E. 

Cape  Bon,  in  lat.  37°  .5'  N.,  Ion.  11°  3'  E.,  the  E.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  bears  from 
Cani  light  S.E.  by  E.  15^^  leagues;  and  is  exactly  midway  between  Cani  and  Pantellaria.  Bon 
Cape  has  about  the  same  elevation  as  Zembra  Island,  is  bold  and  safe  to  approach.  From  it  the 
coast  runs  to  S.  for  5  leagues  to  Kalibia,  thence  S.W.  for  10  leagues  to  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet 
Tripoli  is  92  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Bon. 

PAinCELIiABIA  is  a  lofty  island,  15  leagues  to  S.E.  by  E.  of  Cape  Bon,  and  40  leagues 
from  Malta.  The  summit  is  2,700  ft.  above  sea,  lat  36°  47'  N.,  Ion.  12°  0'  E.  This  island  is  7  m. 
long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  a  noble  landmark.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  light-house  on  its  N.E. 
side. 

*  8£e  Admiralty  Chart,  No.  165 ;  SardiniA  to  Malta,  induding  Sicily. 
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Soundings  and  Currents.  Around  Pantellaria,  the  depths  are  between  300  and  400  fathoms ; 
but,  at  5  leagues  N.N.E.  of  that  island,  the  deep-sea  lead  will  indicate  the  Adyentnre  Bank,  which 
is  10  leagues  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  half  as  broad,  between  Marsala  and  Pantellaria.  Large  ships 
should  avoid  the  Scourge  Shoal  (5  fJELthoms),  which  lies  8  leagues  to  N.N.E.  of  Pantellaria.  Shoal 
spots  of  8  and  14  fathoms  have  also  been  found  on  a  bank  midway  between  N.W.  point  of  Sidlj 
and  Cape  Bon  (Africa). 

Currents  vary  with  winds  in  this  narrow  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  in  soundings, 
tfaej  may  be  ascertained  by  the  deep-sea  line,  which  should  be  used  in  thick  or  foggy  weather,  when 
land-marks  are  not  visible.  A  fresh  N.  wind  is  sure  to  cause  a  strong  current  to  S.S.E. ;  tliis 
causes  vessels,  bound  to  Malta  from  the  W.,  to  sight  Gozo  Island  on  the  port  bow,  when  expecting 
it  on  the  starboard.  Through  the  same  cause,  a  vessel  may  steer  from  Cani  Light  to  pass  to  the 
N.  of  Pantellaria,  and  find  herself  running  on  to  that  island. 

Linosa  Island,  in  lat.  35''  52'  N.,  Ion.  12""  53'  E.,  is  500  fb.  high,  and  visible  at  20  m.  from 
deck ;  bearing  S.S.E.  and  22  leagues  from  Pantellaria.  It  is  in  the  latitude  of  Malta,  which  is 
28  leagues  off. 

lampednsa  Island,  belonging  to  Sicily,  is  6  m.  long  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  Cape  Ponente, 
the  W.  extreme,  is  a  steep  cliff  380  ft.  high,  lat.  35°  31'  N.,  Ion.  12°  30'  E.  At  Cavallo  Bianco, 
the  S.  and  E.  end  of  the  island,  is  a  fixed  light,  marking  the  E.  point  of  a  small  harbour.  This 
light  is  8i  leagues  to  S.W.  of  Linosa  Island.  Lampion  is  a  steep,  rocky  islet,  like  a  wall,  140  ft. 
high;  standing  8  m.  to  W.N.W.  of  Lampedusa,  and  in  lat  35°  33'  N.,  Ion.  12°  20'  E. 

W,  &  S.  COASTS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILY. 

< 

The  iEgadean  Isles,  lying  7  leagues  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Trapani  and 
Marsala,  are  Maritime,  Favignana,  Levanso,  and  Formiche. 

Karitimo,  the  W.  isle,  is  4  m.  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  steep  and  rugged  on  its  W.  side. 
Libeche,  the  S.W.  point,  has  a  light-house  just  built,  showing  a  fixed  light  which  flashes  every  4 
mhmtes,  elevated  240  ft.,  visible  20  m.,  lat.  37°  57'  N.,  Ion.  12°  4'  E.  With  a  N.  wind  you  may 
expect  a  lee  current  here,  setting  to  S.S.E. 

Favignana,  3  leagues  to  E.S.E.  of  Maritime,  is  5  m.  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  a  mountain  in 
centre  (1,000  ft.  high)  running  across  N.  and  S.  Its  W.  end,  Ferro  Point,  has  a  light  intermitting 
every  minute,  140  ft.  above  sea;  visible  18  m.  The  E.  end  of  the  island  has  Afiaed  Green  light. 
Levanso  hght,  fixed,  is  6  m.  to  N.E.  of  Ferro  Point.  The  E.  Formiche  rock  has  a  Bed  light  which 
is  5  m.  to  N.E.  of  Favignana  Cheen  light.  A  bank  with  4  fathoms  lies  1  league  to  S  of  Favignana. 
K/VKflATiA,  the  W.  city  of  Sicily,  has  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  its  port.  The  light  is 
fixed,  flmhing  every  3  minutes,  elevated  55  ft.,  visible  12  m.  It  bears  S.S.E.  |  E.,  4  leagues  from 
Ferro  Point  Light,  and  is  6  leagues  to  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Granitola. 

Cape  Oranitola,  the  S.W.  point  of  Sicily,  is  projecting  and  low,  fringed  with  a  reef,  where  many 
wrecks  occurred  before  the  light-house  was  built  on  Sorello  Point,  lat.  37°  34'  N.,  Ion.  12°  39'  E. 
The  light  is  fixed  and  bright;  120  ft.  above  sea,  visible  17  m. 

Sconrge  Shoal,  in  lat.  37°  11'  N.,  Ion.  12°  8'  E.,  a  patch  with  5  and  7  fathoms  on  Adventure 
Bank,  lies  33  m.  to  S.W.  of  Granitola ;  and  23  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Pantellaria.     (See  above.) 

Graham  Shoal,  in  lat.  37°  9'  N.,  Ion.  12°  44'  E.,  has  only  2  fathoms,  at  24  m.  S.  from 
Granitola ;  and  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Pantellaria.  Vessels  should  therefore  either  pass  near  the  latter, 
or  keep  within  3  or  4  leagues  of  the  Sicily  coast, 

Monte  Bosello  Point,  40  m.  S  E.  by  E.  of  Granitola  Cape,  has  a  White  light,  flashing  Red 
every  two  minutes;  330  ft.  above  sea;  visible  20  m.  Oirgenti,  lat.  37°  17'  N.,  Ion.  13°  32'  E., 
has  &  fixed  Red  light,  4  m.  E.S.E.  of  Rosello.  Helville  Shoal,  with  3j^  fathoms,  lies  4  m.  to  S. 
of  Girgenti  Light.  The  coast  from  Rosello  Point  goes  about  S.E.  for  8^  leagues  to  Alicata  Point ; 
thence  it  forms  a  bight  to  Cape  Scalambri,  in  which  soundings  are  regular. 

Soalambri  Light,  lat.  36°  47'  N.,  Ion.  14°  30'  E.,  is  nearly  20  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Rosello,  and 
15  leagues  to  N.N.E.  of  Gozo  Island.  It  is  &  fixed  White  light;  elevated  133  ft.;  visible  18  m. 
Alga  Grande  Point  is  3  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Scalambri,  and  thence  the  coast  runs  E.S.E.  7  leagues 
to  the  S.  point  of  Sicily. 

Corrientes  Island,  the  S.  extreme  of  Sicily,  lat.  36°  38i'  N.,  Ion.  15°  5'  E.,  has  &  fixed  White 
light,  63  ft.  above  sea;  visible  11m.     Cape  Passaro  is  4  m.  to  N.E.  of  this  light. 

Passaro  Island  has  a  White  light,  flashing  Red  every  three  minutes;  elevated  130  ft.; 
visible  12  m.  On  the  main  land,  at  Torre  Mobile  Slope,  1^  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  Passaro,  is  anotber 
light,  revolving  every  two  minutes;  elevated  270  ft. ;  visible  18  m. ;  this  is  18  leagues  to  N.E.  of 
Valetta  harbour.     Vessels,  bearing  up  from  Malta  Channel  in  W.  gales,  find  shelter  under  Cape 
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Passaro,  in  10  to  12  fieithomB,  soft,  with  Passaro  Island  light  bearing  aboat  S.,  and  the  revolving 
light  about  S.W.    Fishing-nets  off  the  Gape  must  be  avoided.    Variation,  12^  W. 

THE  MALTESE  ISLANDS. 

OOZO,  the  N.W.  island,  is  8  m.  long,  W.N.W.,  and  E.S.E.,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Its 
summits  are  nearly  1,000  ft.  high,  its  cliffs  very  steep  and  rocky,  with  no  good  ports.  Between  it 
and  Malta  stands  Comino  laleoid;  on  both  sides  of  which  vessels  can  pass  by  keeping  in  mid- 
channel.  Ball's  Bank,  about  1  m.  long  E.  and  W.,  with  not  less  than  5  fathoms,  lies  2  to 
3  m.  E.S.E.  of  Comino,  and  about  I  m.  to  E.  of  the  N.  point  of  Malta. 

0o20  Light,  in  lat.  86^  4'  N.,  Ion.  14^  13'  E.,  is  White,  revolving  every  minute;  elevated 
400  ft. ;  visible  24  m.;  standing  on  Cape  Giourdan,  about  ]|  m.  to  E.  of  San  Dimitri,  the  N.W. 
Cape  of  Gozo,  from  which  Scalambri  (BicWy)  fixed  light  bears  N.N.E.  {^  E.  15  leagues,  and  Cape 
Passaro  revolving  light  is  19  leagues  to  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.  In  clear  weather,  in  Malta  Channel, 
midway  between  Malta  and  Sicily,  both  revolving  lights  may  be  seen  at  once  from  aloft. 

MALTA  I8LAVD  is  15  m.  long,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  half  as  broad.  The  harbours  of 
Valetta  are  on  its  N.E.  side.  The  surfisoe  of  the  island  is  uneven  and  lofty;  its  highest  part, 
at  6  or  7  m.  W.  of  Valetta,  has  an  elevation  of  800  ft. ;  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  are  steep  cliffs,  bold 
and  deep-to^    The  N.E.  and  S.E.  coasts  have  off-lying  shoals. 

VALETTA  has  two  harbours,  the  Grand  Port  on  its  S.  side,  and  Marsa  Musceit  on  the  N. 
The  principal  light-house  stands  on  St.  Elmo  Castle,  between  the  two  harbours,  and  6  leagues  to 
S.E.  of  Gozo  light  Fort  Tigne  stands  at  the  N.  side  of  the  N.  harbour ;  Fort  Ricasoli  at  the 
S.  side  of  the  S.  harbour;  both  of  these  points  have  lights,  making  entrance  easy;  but  vessels 
must  take  anchorage  subject  to  Port  Rules. 

The  Grand  Port  is  for  men-of-war,  with  plenty  of  moorings  laid  down.  The  entrance 
is  about  2  cables  wide,  between  buoys  which  mark  dangers  on  either  side.  Buoys  are  also  placed 
for  vessels  to  warp  in  during  calms,  or  with  foul  winds,  when  they  should  not  try  to  work  in,  as 
the  entrance  is  very  narrow.  The  Arsenal,  Docks,  and  Naval  Hospital  are  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Grand  Port.  There  is  good  summer  anchorage  in  Bighi  Bay,  about  2  cables  to  W.S.W.  of  Ricasoli 
light-tower ;  but  in  winter  the  N.  winds  bring  in  a  heavy  swell  there.  Ships  can  anchor  off  the  S . 
side  of  Valetta  town,  between  the  Pratique  Office  and  Floriana,  with  one  anchor  to  the  S.  and  a 
stem-fast  to  the  shore. 

Lights.  St.  Elmo  Castle  has  k fixed  light;  167  ft.  above  sea;  visible  15  m.,  standing  on  the 
point,  separating  Marsa  Musceit  from  Grand  Port.    Lat.  35^  54'  N.,  Ion  14^  31'  E. 

The  N.W.  angle  of  Ricasoli  Fort  has  two  Bed  lights  placed  vertically,  25  ft.  apart ;  visible 
at  4  m.  from  sea,  when  bearing  to  the  S.  of  about  W. 

Marsa  Hnsceit,  or  Vale&t  H.  Harbour  is  mostly  for  steamers  and  vessels  doing  quarantine. 
The  deep  channel-in  is  narrowed  to  little  more  than  one  cable's  length.  The  Lazaretto  is  at  the 
S.  side  of  Manuel  Island  (Jezeira),  and  to  S.W.  of  Fort  Manuel.  The  best  anchorage  is  above 
the  Lazaretto,  with  a  single  anchor  ahead  and  a  stem-fast  to  the  shore.  The  Pratique  Office  is  on 
Valetta  side,  opposite  Fort  Manuel. 

Lights.  Tigne  Point,  the  N.  side  of  Marsa  Musceit  Harbour,  has  two  fi^xed  White  lights, 
25  ft.  apart  vertically;  visible  at  4  m.  Up  the  harbour,  the  upper  light  (70  ft.  high)  alone  is 
visible.    The  Dragut  rock,  with  not  less  than  5  fathoms,  lies  3i  cables  to  E  N.E.  of  Tigne  lights. 

The  E.  coast  of  Malta  trends  from  Ricasoli  Fort  to  S.E.  for  about  one  league  to  the  small 
Port  of  Marsa  Scala,  and  thence  about  S.S.W.,  one  league  to  Delamara  Point,  the  E.  side  of 
Marsa  Scirocco  Bay ;  a  safe  harbour,  except  with  S.  winds ;  but  these  do  not  always  blow  home. 

Karsa  Soiroeco  Light,  on  Delamara  Point,  kt.  35°  40'  N.,  Ion.  14°  34'  E.,  is  revolving 
every  half  minute,  alternately  Red  and  White ;  elevated  150  ft. ;  visible  15  m.  Coming  from  the 
N.,  you  will  not  see  the  light  till  it  bears  to  the  W.  of  S.W.  by  S. 

Coming  from  Egypt,  you  will  sight  this  revolving  light  before  the  fixed  light  of  St.  Elmo. 
There  is  a  bank  of  soundings  extending  to  E.  off  the  S.E.  end  of  Malta,  on  which  a  ship's  position 
may  be  told  in  foggy  weather  by  the  deep-sea  lead  when  10  leagues  off.  The  shoalest  part  of  this, 
called  Hurd  Baiik,  with  less  than  30  fathoms  (least  water  23  fathoms)  lies  from  3  to  4  leagues  to 
the  E.  of  Malta.     But  to  W.  and  to  N.  of  the  Maltese  islands  no  bottom  can  be  obtained. 

The  S.  and  W.  shores  of  Malta  are  rocky  cliffis,  deep-to,  and  without  good  anchorage.  Filftla 
Boeky  Islet  is  in  lat.  35^  47'  N.,  and  Ion.  14^  25'  E.,  about  2  m.  off  the  S.W.  coast,  and  7i  m.  to 
the  W.  of  Marsa  Scirocco  Light. 
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FROM  MALTA  (Vabiation  One  Point)  TO  PORT  SAID  (Variation  half  a  Point). 

Candia  or  Crete  Iflland,  though  in  the  line  which  mail-steamers  take  between  Brindisi  and 
Alexandria,  is  seldom  sighted  by  those  between  Malta  and  Port  Said.  The  island  has  no  light- 
houses on  the  S.  side,  but  there  are  several  islets  there.  Port  Lutro,  the  ancient  Phoenice,  in 
lat.  85^  10'  N.,  Ion.  S4^  4'  E.,  is  the  only  bay  on  the  S.  shore  of  Crete  which  is  secure  in  winter, 
as  the  S.  winds  never  blow  home  against  the  lofty  wall  of  mountains  which  rise  above  it,  and  the 
sea  rolls  in  merely  a  dead  sweU.  It  is  the  harbour  of  Sphakia,  1  league  to  E.  of  Lutro,  and  the 
capital  town  of  a  district ;  and  /20  m.  to  N.  of  Gavdo  Island. 

Oavdo  Island,  the  ancient  Clauda,  in  lat.  34^  49'  N.,  Ion.  24^  5'  E.,  lies  about  7  or  8  leagues 
off  the  S.W.  side  of  Crete,  is  1000  ft.  high,  and  is  47  leagues  from  Demah  on  African  coast. 

The  Crete  mountains  are  lofty,  rising  to  8000  ft.,  both  to  N.  and  to  E.N.E.  of  Gavdo,  and  to 
4000  ft.  within  2  leagues  of  the  S.W.  end  of  Crete,  near  Elaphonisi  and  Kavo  Krio,  in  lat.  35^  16'  N., 
Ion.  23^  30'  E.  The  S.  hills  of  Crete  (to  E.  of  Gavdo)  are  more  than  3000  ft.  high ;  its  E.  peak, 
at  one  league  from  the  sea,  is  over  2000  ft.  The  islet  Kupho  Nisi  (200  ft.  high)  off  the  S.E.  end 
of  Crete,  is  in  lat  34*^  66'  N.,  Ion.  26°  10'  E. 

A  fixed  light  is  proposed  for  Paleo  Kastro  (E.  end  of  Crete)  lat.  35°  12'  N.,  Ion.  26°  19'  E.' 
THE  COASTS  OF  TTJVIS  AND  TRIPOLI,  though  affording  harbours  for  small  craft,  need 
not  be  approached  by  steamers  between  England  and  the  Red  Sea.  Tripoli  City  lies  about  22 
leagues  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  E.  end  of  Malta  island.  From  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  which 
is  120  leagues  to  E.S.E.  of  Tripoli,  the  coast  bends  for  about  80  leagues  to  the  N.  and  N.E.,  (past 
Ben  Ghazi  and  the  ancient  Ptolemais)  to  Has  Sem,  the  N.  point  of  the  Demah  district,  nearly 
2000  ft.  high,  from  which  part  of  Africa  the  W.  end  of  Candia  Island  is  distant  5 1  leagues. 

Baa  ton,  or  Cape  Bazat,  lat.  32°  56'  N.,  Ion.  21°  39'  E.,  the  E.  extreme  of  Sidra  great  Gulf, 
bears  S.E.  }  E.  130  leagues  from  Valetta.  £a»-al-Hilil,  8  leagues  E.  of  Has  Sem,  is  the  pro- 
jecting Cape  of  Africa  between  Malta  and  the  mouths  of  Nile.  A  course  S.E.  by  E.  &om 
Valetta  will  put  a  vessel  about  a  dozen  miles  off  this  Demah  coast,  which  is  rocky,  with  mountains 
inland,  and  need  not  be  approached  within  a  league.  A  fi>xed  light  is  proposed  for  Demah  town, 
lat.  32°  45'  N.,  Ion.  22°  40'  E.  From  Eas-et  Tyn,  a  Cape  25  leagues  E.S.E.  from  Bas  Sem,  the 
coast  bends  to  the  S.  and  S.E.,  forming  Bombah  Gulf.  Marsa  Tebrnk,  lat.  32°  3'  N.,  Ion.  24°  4' 
E.,  (the  E.  port  of  Tripoli)  bears  S.E.  19  leagues  from  Ras-Et-Tyn. 

THE  COAST  07  EOTPT  from  Marsa  Tebruk  trends  E.S.E.  for  about  20  leagues  to  Arab's 
Golf.  To  die  E.  of  Solloom  Bay,  are  the  rocky  ledges  of  Taifa,  Ishailah,  and  Medina ;  the  first 
about  2  m.  off  shore ;  the  others  nearer.  Vessels  should  keep  outside  them,  although  coasters  can 
go  inside.     The  coast  is  barren,  though  moderately  elevated. 

Arab's  Tower,  marking  the  E.  end  of  Arab's  Gulf,  is  conspicuous,  on  a  high  part  of  the 
coast,  between  two  dark  hiUs,  6  leagues  to  W.  of  Alexandria ;  it  is  the  common  land-mark  for 
Tessels  approaching  that  city  from  the  W.,  and  may  be  seen  generally  within  18  m.  Shoals  lie 
nearly  2  leagues  off  shore  to  N.W.  and  to  W.  of  the  tower. 

ALEXAKDBIA  is  400  m.  E.S.E.  of  Rasal-Hilil,  and  800  m.  from  Malta  Harbour. 
Soundings  are  a  guide  in  approaching  Alexandria ;  for  to  the  W.  the  water  is  deep  and  clear,  whilst 
to  N.£.  it  is  shallow  and  muddy.  There  are  here  two  Ports,  the  Old  and  the  New,  separated  by  a 
neck  of  land  on  which  stands  the  old  Pharos,  a  square  castle,  distant  1}  m.  on  a  N.E.  by  E* 
bearing  from  the  new  Light-house  on  Eunostos  Point.  The  Old  Port  is  to  S.  and  S.E.  of  thid  ;  the 
New  Port  is  a  nearly  circular  basin  to  N.E.  of  the  city. 

The  landing  place  of  the  Cairo  Railway  Terminus  is  in  the  Old  Port,  1  m.  to  S.E.  of  the 
light-house,  and  a  long  half  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company's  moorings.  The  Custom 
House  is  not  half  a  mile  to  N.E.  of  those  moorings,  and  to  N.  of  it  there  is  a  basin  within  which  is 
the  Arsenal ;  further  W.,  and  halfway  towards  the  light-house,  stands  the  Palace.  Protection  is 
afforded  to  the  harbour  by  shoal  water  extending  to  S.W.  from  the  light-house  point  for  half  a  mile 
to  the  Abubakar  rock.  From  this  rock  a  breakwater  is  being  constructed,  which  is  intended  to 
stretch  for  1  m.  to  S.S.W.  across  the  shoal  called  the  Harbour  Bank ;  thus  more  effectually 
sheltering  the  anchorage  off  the  City  of  Alexandria. 

Channela.  There  are  three  channels,  the  Marabut,  the  Central,  and  the  Corvette  Pass,  all 
leading  into  the  Old  Port. 

Harabnt  Pass,  the  W.  one,  with  22  ft.  depth,  is  4  m.  W.  of  the  city,  and  needs  a  Pilot 
The  Central  BoghBX  Pass,  is  2  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  the  light-house.    The  shoals  are  marked 
by  2  beacons,  N.E.  and  S.W.  of  each  other,  and  the  course  is  between  them.     El  Kot,  the  N.E. 
beacon,  (a  white  sphere  on  a  pole)  stands  2  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  light-house.    The  other.  El 
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Fara,  (a  red  triangle  on  a  pole)  is  3i  cables  further  to  S.W.    In  the  fair  channel  of  the  Central 
Pass  there  is  not  less  than  25  ft.  at  low  water. 

DirectionB.  Approaching  Alexandria  from  the  W.,  keep  the  light-house  to  the  S.  of  E.  until 
abreast  of  the  Pass.  Steer  for  El  Kot,  about  E.S.E.  on  with  Buheireh  (a  similar  beacon  on  shore ),  till 
El  Fara  beacon  bears  S.S.W.,  in  line  with  another  similar  beacon  on  the  hills,  and  a  Buoy 
(horizontally  striped  green  and  white),  bearing  S.S.E.,  is  on  with  the  Pasha's  Kiosk  which  stands 
to  N.E.  of  a  lot  of  windmills.  Haul  up  S.S.E.  with  these  last  marks  on.  When  within  ^  or  3 
cable-lengths  of  the  buoy,  you  can  haul  to  S.E.  and  then  E.  Pass  to  S.  of  a  Red  buoy  which  marks 
the  S.  end  of  Harbour  Bank,  then  haul  up  to  N.E.  towards  the  city. 

The  Corvette  Pass  is  nearest  to  the  light-house,  very  narrow,  with  only  19  ft.,  and  the  new 
breakwater  will  render  it  of  little  use.    Probably  a  new  channel  will  be  formed  there. 

Light.  Alexandria  or  Eunostos  light  is  White,  revolving  every  20  seconds ;  elevated  180  ft. ; 
visible  20  m.     Lat.  31°  12'  N.,  Ion.  29°  62'  E.     The  building  is  of  red  brick. 

ABTJKnt  BAY  has  its  £.  point  marked  by  Bosetta  light-house,  30  m.  to  N.E.  of  that  of 
Alexandria.  Abukir  or  Nelson's  Island  stands  just  halfway  between  the  two,  and  the  old  Castle  of 
Abukir  is  on  the  point  2^^  m.  to  S.W.  of  it,  or  13  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  Alexandria.  The  Bay  to 
the  S.  of  Nelson  Island  is  full  of  shoals.     OuUoden  Reef  is  1  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  the  island. 

Months  of  the  Hile.  The  coast  of  the  Nile  delta  is  very  low  and  the  sea  bed  is  shallow. 
Recently  three  iron  pile  light-houses  have  been  set  up ;  at  Rosetta,  Brulos,  and  Damietta 

EOSETTA  LIGHT,  in  lat.  31°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  30°  20'  E.,  is  revolving;  every  10  seconds 
alternately  Red  and  White.  Situated  30  m.  from  Alexandria,  at  th^  N.E.  extreme  of  Abukir  Bay, 
visible  20  m.,  elevated  175  ft.     The  lantern  is  Black,  and  the  tripod  of  the  structure  is  White. 

BEULOS  LIGHT,  in  lat.  31°  36'  N.,  and  Ion.  31°  10'  E.,  is  fixed,  and  visible  20  m.,  being 
elevated  176  ft.  The  lantern  is  painted  Red ;  the  centre  column  Red  ;  the  E.  column  is  White, 
and  the  W.  one  is  Black.  This  light  is  on  the  prominent  point  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta ; 
distant  from  the  former  43  m.,  E.  i  N.  by  compass. 

DAMIETTA  LIGHT,  in  lat.  31°  32'  N.,  and  Ion.  31° 52'  E.,  is  revolving,  once  every  minute; 
height  176  ft  ;  visible  20  m. ;  distant  from  Brulos  37  m.  E.  by  S.  The  lantern  is  painted 
White,  and  the  columns  in  Black  and  White  bands. 

Damietta  Shoals,  with  only  3  fathoms,  lie  12  m.  W.  by  N.  from  this  light.  Currents  on 
this  low,  shallow  coast  are  uncertain ;  and,  after  W.  winds,  they  sometimes  run  2  m.  an  hour,  with 
indraught  into  the  bight.     Do  not  approach  the  shore  nearer  than  7  or  8  m. 

POET  SAID  HIGH  LIGHT,  in  lat.  31°  15^'  N.,  and  Ion.  32°  19^'  E.,  is  flashing,  everjr  three 
seconds.  The  light-house  stands  at  the  shore  end  of  the  W.  breakwater.  It  is  a  grey-coloured 
octagonal-shaped  concrete  tower,  180  ft.  high,  exhibiting  an  electric  light  visible  25  m.,  and 
forming  a  noble  beacon  by  day  or  night. 

POET  SAID,  though  affording  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  cannot  be  considered  a  har- 
bour, either  in  extent  or  depth,  for  vessels  of  great  tonnage  or  draught.  It  is  formed  by  two  break- 
waters, enclosing  some  450  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  13  or  14  ft.  The  Ship-channel,  leading 
to  inner  basins,  has  a  depth  of  25  to  28  ft.  Port  Said  has  daily  steam-boat  communication  with 
Ismailia,  41  m.  journey.  Drinking  water  is  forced  to  the  town  by  steam  power  from  Ismailia, 
whence  there  is  a  fresh-water  canal  to  the  Nile  at  Cairo. 

The  W.  Breakwater  extends  about  2300  yards  from  shore,  mth  the  High  Light-house  near 
its  base,  and  a  low  Red  light  at  its  extremity.  The  East  one  is  only  2000  yards  long,  with  a  low 
Green  light  at  its  point.  Vessels  should  steer  in,  about  S.W.,  and  so  pass  between  the  Red  and 
Oreen,  The  Channel  is  marked  by  two  floating  Red  lights  on  the  West,  and  two  White  lights  on 
the  East  side.  The  inner  basins  have  an  area  of  137  acres,  with  a  depth  of  27  ft.  Throughout 
the  Canal  all  beacons  and  buoys  are  White  on  the  East  side,  and  Red  on  the  West  side. 

The  outer  anchorage  is  in  6  fathoms,  with  the  Red  lights  and  the  High  Lighthouse  in  line. 
The  bottom  is  mud,  good  holding  ground.  Take  care  to  avoid  the  East  Bank,  (recently  formed, 
with  12  ft.,  least  water,  about  li  m  E.  of  the  Red  pier-light),  by  keeping  the  High  Light  well 
open,  or  to  Right  of  the  Green  light.    Pilot-boats  carry  a  blue-peter  flag. 

WINDS.  S.W.  gales  are  heaviest  on  this  coast;  but,  coming  off  the  shore,  produce  no 
sea.  N.N.W.  and  N.W.  are  prevailing  winter  winds,  but  are  not  often  heavy,  and  between  the 
breakwaters  protection  is  found.  Summer  winds  are  N.E. ;  right  into  Port  Said ;  though  seldom 
strong,  they  frequently  cause  sea  enough  to  hinder  dredging  in  the  Canal's  mouth.  Novem- 
ber is  the  quietest  month.  In  February,  a  strong  N.E.  wind  sometimes  blows,  lasting  only  a  few 
hours.  In  March  a  hot  S.  wind  (Khamsin)  blows  for  2  to  4  days.  W.  and  S.W.  winter  winds 
bring  rain. 

With  regard  to  Winds,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  says,  "  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
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be  experienced  mil  be  not  from  the  tides,  but  from  the  prevailing  N.E.  wind  in  the  Canal,  which 
will  make  close  steerage  difficult  in  going  from  north  to  south."  '*  A  moderate  wind  astern,  causing 
a  ship  to  yaw  a  i  point  off  her  course,  would  probably  place  her  on  shore  before  she  had  time  to 
recover  her  steerage."    The  narrowness  of  the  canal  is  a  great  drawback. 

TIDES  &  CTJEBEHTS.  With  W.  winds,  the  current  runs  East  past  the  Port  Said  mouth 
of  the  Canal.  Sometimes  after  E.  winds,  it  has  a  short  West  set.  The  waters  of  Lake  Timsah 
are  stated  to  be  continually  running  at  a  slow  rate  into  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  from 
I  to  1  m.  per  hour.  But  the  bauks  show  that  the  N.  part  of  the  Caual  is  subject  to  a  rise  and 
fall  of  one  foot.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Canal  between  Suez  and  the  Great  Bitter  Lake, 
feels  tidal  influence  from  the  Bed  Sea ;  a  regular  flow  for  about  7  hours,  and  an  ebb  for  5  hours. 
In  the  Little  Bitter  Lake,  about  2  m.  to  N.E.  of  Persepolitain  Monument,  the  current  runs 
across  the  course  of  the  Canal,  and  careful  steering  is  necessary.  At  the  Suez  entrance,  the 
rise  of  tide  at  springs,  unless  affected  by  strong  winds,  is  between  5  and  6  ft ;  from  Suez,  about 
6  m.  tovrards  the  Little  Bitter  Lake,  it  is  under  ^  ft. ;  whilst  in  the  Great  Bitter  no  rise  is  per- 
ceptible. In  a  hot  summer,  evaporation  may,  however,  produce  a  slight  indraught  into  this  broad 
expanse  of  water.  The  tidal  stream  between  Suez  and  Chalouf  turns  to  N.  about  two  hours  before 
high  water  at  Suez,  and  runs  for  7  hours.  It  commences  to  run  S.  one  hour  before  low  water  at 
Suez,  and  continues  5^  hours.  At  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  the  tidal  stream  runs  N.  from  9  h.  80  m.  to 
4  li.  30  m. ;  and  moves  S.  from  4h.d0m.  tolOh.  It  has  been  recommended  to  navigate  this  S. 
portion  of  the  Canal  with  an  opposing  tide. 

Kakiiig  the  Port.  Steam  ships  can  easily  make  Port  Said.  The  coast  is  very  low,  but 
the  masts  of  shipping  in  the  inner  basins  and  the  High  Light-house  are  conspicuous.  Navigators 
have  only  to  bring  the  latter  on  a  S.  W.  bearing  and  steer  in  till  the  small  lights  and  breakwaters 
come  into  view.  Large  ships  are  recommended  not  to  enter  at  night,  except  with  a  pilot  or  under 
favourable  circumstances.  A  small  vessel  may  easily  enter,  as  her  draught  permits  of  anchoring 
between  the  breakwaters.  Prudence  forbids  any  vessel  running  for  the  Port  in  a  gale  blowing  on 
shore.  In  moderate  weather,  sailing  vessels  may,  with  a  fair  wind,  enter  the  inner  basin :  but  with 
W.  winds,  care  must  be  taken  lest  they  be  set  to  leeward,  or  on  to  the  East  Bank.  With  contrary 
winds  steam  tugs  are  necessary.  If  a  sailing  vessel  be  towed  through  the  Canal  to  Suez  during 
June,  July,  and  part  of  August,  there  is  noting  to  hinder  an  excellent  passage  with  N.W.  winds 
through  tfie  Red  Sea  to  Aden,  and  onwards  with  the  S.W.  monsoon  to  Bombay. 

THE  SHIP  CASAL.  The  whole  length  from  Port  Said  to  the  Bed  Sea  at  Suez  is  87  nautical 
miles;  about  ^6  of  narrow  canal,  and  2*2  through  the  lakes.  Its  width  at  surface  is  325  ft.,  but 
the  central  deep  passage  is  less  than  100  ft.  broad.  Caution  in  navigating  is  therefore  needed, 
especially  when  passing  other  ships..  The  maximum  speed  should  never,  except  in  the  Great  Bitter 
Lake,  exceed  5  m.  an  hour.  All  vessels  should  be  steered  from  the  bridge,  tbe  pilot  being  by  the 
helmsman.  The  speed  should  be  reduced  when  approaching  or  passing  a  vessel.  There  is  a  small 
fixed  Light  on  the  W.  bank  about  1  m.  S.W  by  S.  of  the  High  Light-house. 

Sand-drift.  The  first  24  m.  of  the  Canal  are  through  a  wet,  sandy  plain,  which,  with  a 
"high  Nile"  is  overflowed.  In  this  part  there  is  no  sand-drift.  But  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eantara  has  severe  drifts  in  high  winds ;  so  have  the  12  m.  between  Lakes  Ballah  and  Timsah, 
and  the  7  m.  between  the  latter  and  the  Great  Bitter  Lake.  Lastly,  the  space  between  Little 
Bitter  Lake  and  Suez  is  subject  to  sand-drift,  sometime  thick  as  ordinary  fog,  and  most  distressing 
to  the  ey^. 

Sidings.  There  are  sidings  (gare)  eveiy  5  or  6  m.  between  Port  Said  and  Lake  Timsah,  in 
which  vessels  bring  up  to  let  another  pass,  or  to  moor  for  the  nighU  The  first  siding  on  the  E. 
bank  is  at  Kantara,  24^^  m.  from  Port  Said ;  this  is  1300  ft.  in  length,  by  the  side  of  terra  firma; 
all  the  previous  ones  are  on  the  W.  bank  by  the  side  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  These  sidings  are  marked 
by  posts  driven  into  the  banks,  and  are  merely  extensions  of  the  floor  of  the  Canal  under  water. 
The  Kantara  gare  can  accommodate  three  lai^e  vessels.  There  is  a  telegraph  station  at  each  of 
these  sidings,  with  a  nautical  oCBcial  to  regulate  the  movements  of  passing  vessels  in  eoncert  with 
the  auihorities  at  Port  Said,  Isroailia  or  Suez.  The  best  stopping  places  for  ships  after  nightfall, 
and  during  sand-drifts,  or  high  winds,  when  there  is  risk  of  grounding,  are  the  Kantara  gare.  Lake 
Timsah,  and  Great  Bitter  Lake.  There  are  two  sidings  on  &e  W.  bank  between  Ballah  Lake  and 
Ismailia;  and  one  between  Suez  and  Little  Bitter  Lake.  Telegraph  wires  are  established 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Canal.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Timsah,  two  Red  lights  are  placed. 
One  at  Ismailia,  used  by  vessels  going  N.  The  S.  light  is  for  ships  on  the  S.  voyage  entering  tlie 
Lake  from  the  N.     They  also  indicate  the  anchorage  in  Lake  Timsah. 

Cimres  are  the  chief  difiEiculties  for  a  long  ship.  The  first  is  dose  to  Port  Said,  and  being 
moderate,  presents  little  difficulty  in  passing  round.     Thence  there  is  a  straight  run  of  27  m.  to 
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Lake  Ballah,  between  which  and  El  Guisr,  a  distanoe  of  a  dozen  miles,  there  occur  two  slight  and 
one  moderate  curves.  Between  £1  Guisr  and  Ismailia  there  is  a  sharp  carve,  recently  improved. 
The  Canal  takes  a  curve  through  Lake  Timsah,  where  the  course  is  altered  firom  S.W.  to  S.£.  in 
less  than  a  mile's  run.  The  deep-water  channel  is  marked  out  by  conspicuous  iron  beacons,  A 
long  ship  experiences  some  difficulty  in  entering  the  Canal  from  Lake  Timsah  on  the  N.  voyage. 
By  Toussoom  there  is  a  slight  curve,  and  from  thence  a  straight  run  between  iron  beacons  marking 
each  side  of  the  deep  channel,  into  Great  Bitter  Lake,  where  the  N.  Light-house  is  placed, 
distant  54^  m.  from  Port  Said.  This  marks  the  margin  of  deep  water  in  the  Great  Lake,  and 
is  about  2  m.  from  land.  It  is  a  red  iron  pillar  light-house^  40  ft.  high,  exhibiting  a  fixed  white 
light,  visible  10  m.  The  water  in  this  lake  is  S  or  3  ft.  deeper  than  in  the  Canal,  and  vessels  can 
anchor  where  they  like.  A  straight  course  by  compass,  S.S.E.  i  E.  for  8  m.,  takes  a  ship  through 
the  Great  Lake,  to  the  S.  Light-hoiU6y  which  is  similar  to  the  N.  one.  Here  the  deep  channel 
is  to  W.  of  the  light-house,  between  it  and  a  buoy. 

From  the  S.  light-house,  through  Little  Bitter  Lake,  is  a  distance  of  10  m.  to  Guerin  Station, 
where  embanked  Canal  again  commences  ;  the  deep  channel  is  marked  by  conspicuous  iron  beacons 
on  both  sides.  In  this  length  of  10  m.  there  are  two  curves ;  the  first  is  abreast  of  Persepolitain 
Monument,  where  the  channel  is  marked  by  beacons. 

Carefol  steering  is  here  necessary,  as  the  tidal  current  from  Suez  runs  across  the  course  of 
the  Ship-Channel,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  more  difficult  to  keep  in  the  centre  while  passing 
through  beacons  than  between  embankments.  The  other  curve  is  rather  sharp  near  the  South  end 
of  Little  Bitter  Lake,  and  caution  is  needed  as  tidal  influence  is  felt  here.  By  the  village  of 
Chalouf,  the  Canal  is  narrower  than  elsewhere,  but  its  banks  are  thrown  up  higher,  some  40  ft. 
The  channel  is  straight  till  you  pass  the  84th  m.  from  Port  Said  by  the  old  quarantine  station 
about  li  m.  E.  of  Suez  town.  Here  (the  last  curve)  the  tidal  stream  affects  a  vessel's  course,  and 
it  is  best  to  navigate  between  Suez  and  Chalouf  with  an  opposing  tide. 

OEHEEAL  DIBECTIONB.  By  the  regulations  of  the  Canal  Company,  all  vessels  are 
required  to  have  a  head  and  stem  anchor  ready  for  letting  go ;  also  hawsers  for  warps.  All  vessels, 
measuring  over  100  tons,  are  bound  to  take  a  Pilot.  The  deepest  water  is  throughout  in  the 
centre  of  the  Canal.  Gareftil  steerage  is  needed,  rather  than  pilotage,  to  keep  the  ship  exactly 
in  the  centre.  The  Commander  will  in  this  matter  know  perhaps  better  than  the  Pilot  how  the 
vessel  behaves.  In  the  broad  portions,  especially  in  the  S.  part  of  Little  Bitter  Lake,  where  tides 
are  felt,  the  navigation  demands  great  cai'e. 

Mooring  bollards,  one  cable's  length  apart,  are  fixed  in  the  banks ;  they  will  bear  sufficient 
strain  to  cant  the  largest  ship.  In  the  event  of  getting  hard  aground,  the  best  shore-anchor  is 
found  to  be  a  spar  buried  horizontally  on  the  further  side  of  the  bank  with  perpendicular  planks  in 
front ;  the  hawser  being  led  through  a  cutting  in  the  bank. 

In  passing  round  a  curve  in  the  Canal,  the  bow  of  the  vessel  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  inner  or  convex  side  ;  and,  previous  to  rounding,  the  engines  of  a  steamer  should  be  stopped, 
to  pass  the  curve  at  slowest  speed.    Great  speed  causes  injury  to  the  banks. 

The  only  serious  damage,  to  which  vessels  are  liable,  is  from  the  propeller  coming  in  contact 
with  the  bank.  Therefore  any  vessel  should  proceed  at  slow  speed,  and  large  ships  may  find 
advantage  in  using  the  Company's  tug-boats  rather  than  their  own  screws.  Large  vessels  using 
their  own  screws,  will  find  an  advantage  in  having  also  a  tug-boat  astern;  which,  in  case  of 
grounding,  is  the  best  place  for  the  tug  to  be  in. 

When  the  wind  blows  across  the  Canal,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ship  drifting  to 
leeward.  All  unavailable  top-gear,  that  may  hold  wind,  should  be  sent  down.  It  is  better  to 
stop  and  secure  to  the  bollards,  rather  than  to  risk  damaging  the  screw  by  using  it'  near  the  lee 
bank. 

At  the  mouth  of  Suez  Creek,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  strong  tidal  stream  which  sets 
across  the  Canal,  and  frequently  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  current  in  the  Canal. 

All  Beacons  and  Buoys  are  White  on  East  side,  and  Bed  on  West  side  of  the  Channel. 
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THE  COMPANY'S  RULES  FOR  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Art  1.  That  the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal  be  opened  to  all  vessels  vrithout  distinction  of 
nationality,  provided  they  do  not  draw  more  than  seven  metres  fifty  centimetres  (7  m.  50  c),  equal 
to  24  ft.  7  in.  English ;  the  Canal  being  eight  metres  (8  m.)  in  depth,  equal  to  t26^  ft.  English ; 
Steam  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  navigate  through  the  Canal,  using  their  own  propellers ;  sailing 
vessels  above  fifty  tons  will  have  to  be  towed  with  the  service  established  by  the  Company. 
Steamers  requiring  to  be  towed  can  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  with  the  Company.  Towed 
vessels  vnll  have  to  provide  their  own  hawsers. 

Art.  2.  The  maximum  speed  for  vessels  in  the  Canal  is  provisionally  fixed  at  ten  kilometres 
(10  kil.),  equal  to  5.4  English  knots  the  hour. 

Art.  3.  Each  vessel  measuring  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  tons  will  have  to  take  a  Com- 
pany's pilot  whilst  passing  through  the  Canal,  who  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  course  to 
steer,  the  captain  remaining  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  vessel. 

Art  4.  When  a  vessel  wants  to  pass  through  the  Canal,  and  has  anchored  at  Port  Said  or 
Suez,  the  captain  must  have  her  inscribed  at  the  Transit  Office,  and  pay  the  Canal  dues,  as  well 
as  pilotage,  towage,  and  charge  for  mooring  when  necessary.  A  receipt  will  be  given,  which  he  can 
use  when  required.  He  will  have  to  furnish  the  following  particulars : — Name  and  nationality  of 
vessel,  name  of  captain,  name  of  owners  and  charterers,  port  from  which  she  has  come,  port  of 
destination,  number  of  passengers  and  size  of  the  vessel  according  to  the  legal  measurement  con- 
stituted by  the  official  act  of  the  government  to  which  she  belongs. 

Art  5.  In  order  to  form  the  trains  of  towed  vessels,  the  captain  will  be  furnished  with  a 
ticket  numbered,  using  his  receipt  of  the  charges  as  a  way-bill,  and,  after  having  received  the  pilot 
on  board,  will  place  his  vessel  in  the  position  assigned  to  her. 

Art.  6.  Vessels  entering  the  Canal  will  have  to  brace  and  peak  yards.  There  ought  to  be  two 
anchors,  one  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  and  the  other  at  the  stem,  and  ready  to  let  go  so  as 
to  bring  up  at  the  first  order  of  the  pilot. 

Art.  7.  1st  Each  vessel  will  require  a  boat  in  tow,  with  a  warp  all  ready  to  run  ashore  in 
case  of  need  to  one  of  the  mooring  posts  attached  to  the  banks  of  the  Canal.  2nd.  The  Captain 
must  also  have  watchmen  kept  on  board  the  vessel  during  the  day  the  same  as  at  night  These 
men  will  be  ready  to  cast  off  or  cut  the  ropes  at  the  first  order*  8rd.  During  the  navigation  in 
the  night  vessels  must  keep  their  lights  burning  regularly,  and  a  man  forward  on  the  look-out. 
4th.  All  steam-vessels,  tugs  or  others,  must  whistle  when  passing  the  curves  at  the  approach  of 
vessels  which  they  have  to  pass  or  cross ;  also  at  the  approach  of  dredges  or  any  other  objects 
they  may  meet  in  their  passage.  5th.  Vessels  meeting  in  opposite  directions  must  slacken  speed, 
each  standing  close  to  the  starboard  bank,  or  stop,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  pilot.  6th.  When 
a  vessel  wishes  to  pass  another  going  in  the  same  direction,  the  captain  must  signal  his  intention 
to  the  other.  The  slowest  vessel  must  stand  close  to  the  starboard  bank,  and  lessen  her  speed  as 
mnch  as  possible. 

Art  8.  1st  Vessels  which  for  any  cause  whatsoever  may  have  to  stop  in  the  Canal,  must 
place  themselves  as  near  the  windward  shore  as  it  is  possible,  and  moor  at  both  ends.  2ud.  In 
case  of  necessary  stoppage,  and  when  a  proper  mooring-station  cannot  be  reached  (which  the 
captain  always  G^ould  try  for),  he  must  have  immediately  signals  placed  by  day,  and  lights  by 
night  fore  and  aft  of  the  vessel  Srd.  In  case  of  a  vessel  grounding,  the  Company's  agents  have 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  means  for  getting  her  afloat,  or  discharging  the  cargo  if  necessary,  all  at 
the  cost  of  the  person  in  fault,  to  be  determined  by  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Art  9.  1st  Captains  are  not  allowed  to  moor  in  the  Canal  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  with  the  advice  of  thd  pilot  2nd.  To  throw  any  ballast,  cinders,  or  rubbish,  or  anytliing  else  ' 
whatsoever  into  the  Canal,  drd.  In  case  of  anything  whatsoever  falling  into  the  Canal,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  same  must  be  immediately  made  to  the  pilot,  who  will  forward  it  to  the  agent  at  the 
nearest  station.  4th.  It  is  prohibited  to  captains  to  search  for  any  objects  that  may  ftJl  into  the 
Canal,  without  the  authority  of  the  Company *s  agents.  5  th.  The  salvage,  whatever  way  it  may  be 
effected,  of  any  objects  which  may  have  iallen  into  the  Canal,  is  always  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
obtain,  to  whom  the  recovered  articles  are  returned  on  repayment  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

Art.  10.  Ci4>tain8  have  to  agree,  before  entering  the  Canal,  to  obey  all  instructions  contained 
in  the  copy  of  the  present  rules,  and  to  further  their  execution. 

Art  11 .  The  tolls  for  the  right  of  transit  are  calculated  on  the  measurement  tonnage  of  the 
ship,  as  likewise  the  charges  for  towing  and  berthing.  This  tonnage  is  determined  (until  firesh 
ordiers)  by  the  official  papers  on  board.    The  toll  for  passage  from  one  sea  to  the  other  is  10  f.  per 
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ton  measurement,  and  10  f.  each  passenger,  payable  on  entering  either  at  Port  Said  or  Suez.    The 
charge  for  towage  is  fixed  at  2  f.  per  ton.     The  charge  for  berthing  or  anchoring  either  at  Port 
Said,  Ismailia,  or  opposite  the  embankment  near  Suez  (after  a  stay  of  24  hours,  and  limited  to 
20  days  at  utmost)  is  5  centimes  per  ton  per  day,  at  place  assigned  by  Harbour  Master. 
Pilotage  is  charged  according  to  draught  of  water,  as  follows : — 

For  each  decimetre  in  draught. 

Up  to  3  metres  (9  ft  10  in.  English)     ...         ...       6  francs. 

From  3  metres  (9  ft.  10  in.  English)  to  4.50  metres  (14  ft.  9  in.  English)  10 

From  4.50  metres  (14  ft.  9  in.  English)  to  6  metres  (19  ft.  9  in.  English)  15 

From  6  metres  (19  ft.  9  in.  English)  to  7.50  metres  (34  ft.  7  in.  English)  20 

Each  decimetre  (4  in.  English)  in  draught  pays  proportionally  to  the  category  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs.     The  pilot  kept  on  board,  in  case  of  berthing,  will  have  to  be  paid  20  f.  per  day. 
Vessels  towed  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  off  the  charge  for  pilotage. 

(Vaotation  of  Compass  at  Port  Said,  at  Suez,  and  Jubal  Strait.  5^°  W.) 

THE  SUEZ  EVTEANCE  is  easy  of  access.  A  breakwater  on  the  E.  shore  off  Gad-el- 
Marakeb  protects  the  Canal  from  S.  winds.  An  extensive  basin,  with  depths  of  23  and  26  ft.,  will 
admit  the  mail-steamers  alongside  a  wharf  to  which  the  railway  comes  from  Suez.  The  S.E.  side 
of  this  basin  has  a  narrow  wharf,  the  wall  of  which  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  ship-canal. 

LIGHTS.  The  west  side  of  the  Canal's  mouth  is  marked  by  a  Red  light,  and  the  point  of 
Gad-el-Marakeb  breakwater  has  a  Green  light.  Outside  of  these  marks  the  channel  is  indicated  by 
White  buoys  on  the  East,  and  Red  to  the  West. 

The  Light-vessel  is  situated  1  m.  S  S.W.  of  the  breakwater,  and  3  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Suez 
town.  It  has  a.  fixed  light,  visible  6  m.  Lat.  29°  55'  N.,  and  Ion.  32°  33'  E.  About  3  cables 
E.S.E.  from  this  light  a  Red  buoy  marks  the  N.W.  side  of  some  rocks,  lying  a  mile  off  Gad- 
el-Marakeb  Point.  The  beacon  on  Kal-ah-Kebireh  shoal  stands  rather  more  than  1  m.  to  the 
W. ;  and  there  are  mooring-buoys  in  5  fathoms,  about  6  or  7  cables  to  N.  by  W.  of  this  light- 
vessel.  All  ships  must  pass  W.  of  it.  Large  ships  approach  on  a  N.  by  E.  bearing,  or  with  the 
W.  minaret  of  Suez  in  line  with  the  light-vessel,  which  course  takes  them  through  the  Narrows, 
leading  them  clear  to  W.  of  the  Newport  Rock.  Small  vessels  can  run  in  N.N.E..  over  Ataka 
Flat,  which  has  depths  of  23  and  24  ft. 

STTEZ  TOWir,  in  lat.  29°  58'  N.,  Ion.  32°  33'  E.,  is  becoming  of  great  importance.  It 
is  a  British  consulate,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Egyptian  railway.  Agents  for  several  English 
and  French  companies  reside  here.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have  offices,  and  there 
is  an  electric  telegraph  to  London.  Of  hotels,  we  may  mention  Wood  s  (late  Shepheard's),  and 
that  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  These  are  the  best  buildings,  the  native  houses 
have  a  wretched  appearance.  The  population  is  about  8000.  There  are  two  or  three  Mosques 
in  the  town;  a  French  hospital  at  its  W.  end,  and  further  W.  there  are  three  cemeteries, — 
Mahomedan,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  English  cemetery  is  on  an  island,  N.  of  the  town,  with  Suez 
Creek  intervening.  The  Khedive's  house  is  W.  of  the  last  and  N  of  the  town ;  and  beyond  it,  to 
N.W.  \  m.,  is  the  Indian-Transport  Hospital.  Suez  Creek  now  opens  into  the  Maritime  Canal. 
The  Egyptian  Government  works,  in  connection  with  railway,  canal  and  docks,  are  very  extensive. 
There  is  a  railway  now  between  Suez  and  Ismailia,  and  steam-boat  communication  between 
Ismailia  and  Port  Said  daily. 

A  dry  dock,  about  420  ft.  long,  with  78  ft.  width  of  entrance,  and  a  depth  over  the  sill  of 
22  ft.,  has  been  constructed  at  Suez ;  in  this  H.  M.'s  Frigate  Forte,  and  Jumna,  Indian  transport, 
have  been  docked.  Port  Ibraham,  the  commercial  basin  at  the  Suez  mouth  of  the  Canal,  will 
soon  be  ready ;  then  basin  and  dock  accommodation  will  be  very  complete.  A  freshwater  canal 
from  the  Nile  at  Cairo  to  Ismailia  was  completed  in  1 862,  and  sends  off  branches  to  Port  Said  and 
Suez.    Thus  a  supply  of  fresh  water  is  found  at  both  ends  of  the  Maritime  Canal. 

Danglers  in  Suez  Bay.  This  space— comprised  between  the  mountains  of  Ataka,  in  Egypt, 
Suez  town  on  the  N.,  and  Ras  Mesalle  on  the  shore  of  Arabia  Felix — has  several  ree&,  the  half  of 
which  have  only  recently  been  discovered. 

Mesalle  8hoal,  the  outer  danger — from  which  the  light-vessel  is  6j^  m.  off,  and  scarcely 
visible — is  a  coral  rock  with  only  4  fathoms,  bearing  W.S.W.  from  Ras  Mesalle  2J  m.  It  is 
amongst  soundings  of  9  and  10  fathoms,  with  20  fathoms  only  |  m.  to  W.  Other  shoals  exist 
between  it  and  the  Arabian  shore,  and  in  the  bight  towards  Gad-el-Marakeb.  This  shore  is  very 
low,  whereas  Egypt  is  lofty,  and  has  no  dangers,  except  within  4  m.  of  Suez. 
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Newport  Book,  a  patch  with  only  13  ft.,  now  buoyed,  lies  in  the  middle  ot  Suez  Bay,  and 
If  m.  due  S.  of  the  light-vessel.  Other  shoals  exist  to  S.E.  of  this;  and  off  the  Egyptian  shore 
the  flat  of  Ataka  has  3^  and  3f  fathoms  towards  Newport  Rock.  Ships  of  great  draught  must 
adopt  the  central  channel,  called  the  **  Narrows,"  close  to  W.  of  that  rock;  the  leading  mark 
through  is  the  W.  minaret  of  Suez  on  with  light-vessel,  or  bearing  N.  by  E. 

Gad-el-Harakeb  Shoals  extend  1^  m.  S.E.  from  Suez  light- vessel,  and  are  marked  by  two 
or  three  buoys,  which  point  out  the  margin  of  foul  ground.  Eal-ah-Kebireh,  having  a  beacon,  is  a 
reef  lying  I  m.  W.  of  the  ligh^vessel,  and  2  m.  S.W,  from  the  commercial  basin. 

These  are  all  the  reefs  of  which  the  mariner  need  be  warned.  But  there  are  several  within  a 
mile  of  the  Egyptian  shore,  in  Adabieh  Bay  and  under  the  mountains  of  At4ka.  The  N.  shoals, 
called  Etuleh,  bear  W.  3^  m.  from  the  entrance  of  the  Canal ;  the  intervening  space,  except  within 
a  mile  of  Etuleh,  has  regular  but  shoal  soundings  with  muddy  bottom. 

TIDES.  It  is  high  water  at  Suez  on  F.  and  0.  at  11  h.  Ordinary  springs  rise  6  ft., 
bat  sometimes  with  S.  winds  to  8  ft.  Neaps  4  ft.  Tidal  influence  extends  up  the  Canal  as  far  as 
Little  Bitter  Lake,  where  the  rise  is  less  than  1  ft. 

The  GULF  rf  flfUEZ,  which  extends  for  170  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Red  Sea  at  the 
island  of  Shadwan,  is  nowhere  less  than  6  m.  wide  and  mostly  over  1 0  m.  With  good  lights  at 
Suez,  Zafarana,  and  Ashrafi,  the  navigation  is  easy  for  a  steamer ;  but  to  a  sailing  vessel,  rather 
difficult;  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  being  deep,  so  that  the  deep-sea  lead  must  be  used,  and  so  flat  that' 
soundings  are  little  guide,  except  here  and  there.  Arab  pilots  are  obtainable  at  Suez,  who  are  ex- 
cellent judg^  of  distance,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  may  be  trusted  in  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  Difficulty  is  felt  at  night  by  a  stranger  in  judging  his  distance  from  shore,  owing  to  the  high 
land  Ivin^  so  far  back  from  the  actual  low  coas^line,  and  the  peculiar  haze  that  frequently  prevails. 

EOTPTIAN  SHORE.  The  Atakah  mountains,  S.W.  of  Suez,  are  a  lofty  plateau,  1700  or 
1800  feet  above  the  sea;  with  detached  peaks  of  lees  elevation  on  their  S.E.  or  sea  face,  whilst 
the  plains  of  Mohaggiara  occupy  the  low  strip  of  sea-board  less  than  1  m.  in  breadth,  extending 
some  7  m.  S.W.  from  Has  Atcjia.  Beyond  this,  for  a  dozen  miles  further  S.W.,  the  coast  is  also 
low  abreast  of  Wadi  Mousa,  or  the  VaUey  of  Moses.  Jebel  Tarateer — three  remarkable  sugar-loaf 
peaks,  standing  close  together  on  a  hill  about  SOO  ft.  high,  at  f  m.  from  the  beach  and  13  m.  S.W. 
of  Suez — forms  an  useful  landmark.  Has  Abooderty,  35  m.  S.  of  Suez  light-vessel,  is  a  cape,  off 
which  coral  reefs  extend  about  1^^  m. ;  thus,  with  the  reefs  off  Metameh  on  the  Arab  coast, 
narrowing  the  channel  to  less  than  8  m«  A  bay,  a  dozen  miles  deep,  is  formed  between  Capes 
Ataka  and  Abooderaj.     The  high  land  of  the  latter  skirts  the  S.  half  of  this  bay. 

Zafarana  Light — on  the  cape  of  that  name,  60  m.  S.  of  Suez — is  83  ft.  high,  a  fixed  light, 
visible  14  m.  The  soundings  off  it  are  1 5  fathoms  at  3  m.  and  30  fathoms  beyond  5  m.  The  coast 
at  the  back  of  the  light  has  some  lofty  peaks,  but  the  shore- line  recedes  a  few  miles  S.  of  it,  after- 
wards taking  a  general  straight  direction  for  60  m.,  or  nearly  to  Ras  Zeitee. 

Leaving  Suez  light-vessel  (see  Newport  Rock),  ships  drawing  not  more  than  3  fathoms  may 
steer  S.  by  W.  for  about  8  m. ;  then,  with  Jebel  Tarateer  W.  about  5  m  off,  a  course  S.  by  E. 
for  40  m.  takes  her  down  the  Gulf  and  abreast  of  Zafarana  light-house.  Keep  on  same  course 
a  few  miles;  then  S.S.E./rom  the  light,  parallel  with  Egyptian  shore. 

Mount  Akrab,  said  to  be  10,000  ft.  high,  of  a  precipitous,  conical  form,  stands  up,  a  noble 
landmark,  above  a  lofty  range  situated  17  m.  from  the  sea.  In  fine  weather,  it  is  said  to  be  visible 
nearly  100  m.  by  day,  and  one  third  of  that  distance  by  night. 

Zeitee  high  land,  a  ridge,  about  a  dozen  miles  long,  skirting  the  Egyptian  shore,  and  from 
1000  to  1500  ft.  high,  is  an  useful  mark.  Ras  Zeitee  near  its  N.  extreme,  the  most  prominent 
pert,  is  bold  and  deep-to,  having  30  or  40  fathoms  close  to  the  rocky  shore.  This  cape  stands  a 
dozen  miles  S.  of  Toor  middle  shoal.  From  the  S.  end  of  Zeitee  land  to  Shadwan  island,  the 
coast  is  fronted  by  numerous  islands  and  reefs ;  but  these  Straits  of  Jubal  are  well  marked  by  the 
high  land  and  the  admirable  revolving  light. 

JUBAL  STRAIT  LIGHT,  on  the  N.E.  part  of  Ashrafi  reef,  in  lat.  27^  47^  N ,  and 
Ion.  33^  42^'  E.,  is  a  White  light  of  the  first  order,  revolving  once  a  minute.  Elevated  125  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  is  visible  in  clear  weather  17  m.  The  light-house  is  of  open  iron  work,  with  the 
keeper  8  dwelling  near  the  base. 

Ashrafl  or  Uihmffl  IslandB  consist  of  three  long  narrow  strips  of  land  on  a  coral  basis,  and 
separated  by  a  deep  navigable  channel  from  the  reef  on  which  the  light-house  stands. 

Jnbal  Idand,  is  of  round  form,  with  a  central  peak  420  ft.  high.  It  is  10  m.  S.E.  by  S.  from 
the  light.  The  E.  side  is  deep-to,  with  30  fathoms  within  a  mile,  and  much  deeper  water  further 
off  Two  or  three  reefs  intervene  between  Jubal  and  Shadwan.  Aboo  Ifahas,  the  reef  on  which 
the  "  Camatic"  was  lost,  stands  out  nearly  2^  m.  from  the  N.  point  of  Shadwan. 
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Sliadwan  Idaad  stands  sentinel  at  8.  entrance  of  Jubal  Strait,  being  mid^my  between 
Egyptian  and  Arabian  sbores.  The  culminating  point  at  its  S.  end  is  700  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level;  its  sides  are  precipitous  and  deep-to  on  E.  and  S.  Soundings  are  not  obtainable  by 
passing  ships ;  the  depth  at  8  m.  off  its  E.  end  is  upwards  of  400  fathoms.  Ras  Mohamed  stands 
18  m.  to  N.E.  The  fair  eluumel  between  Shadwan  and  Shab  Mahmoud  reefs  is  a  dozen  miles 
broad.    The  S.E.  point  of  Shadwan  is  in  lat.  37°  28'  N.,  Ion.  84°  3'  E. 

Toor  Middle  Shoal  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf,  abreast  of  Toor.  The  shoalest  water  is  a 
patch  of  8  fathoms  at  its  S.  end,  bearing  W.S.W.  from  Toor,  and  from  Zafarana  light  S.S.E.  f  £., 
71m.  The  shoal  extends  about  8  m.  N.W.  of  the  patch,  with  soundings  of  7,  12,  and  9  fathoms. 
Between  it  and  Jehan  Peak  there  is  another  shoal  with  7  and  8  fathoms.  Oasts  of  the  lead 
may  therefore,  in  dark  nights,  warn  a  vessel  running  down  the  Qulf,  if  she  be  near  the  Arabian 
shore. 

A  steamer,  running  down  S.S.E.,  when  40  m.  below  Za&rana  Light,  may  sight  the  lofty 
Mount  Akrab,  bearing  about  S.S.W. ;  or  Great  Jehan  Peak,  on  the  Arab  coast,  about  E.,  and  12  m. 
off.  She  then  may  keep  away  S.S.E.  i  E.  till  the  high  land  of  Zeitee  appears  ahead.  When  66  m. 
from  Zafarana,  she  will  be  between  Toor  Shoal  and  Mount  Akrab,  and  her  position  may  be  known 
by  the  bearing  of  Cape  Zeitee,  which  stands  up  a  dozen  mUes  S.  from  the  shoal.  The  body  of 
Zeitee  high  land  should  then  bear  from  S.  to  S.S.E. 

Tha  Arabian  or  Sinai  Coast  for  nearly  60  m.  below  Suez  is  an  extensive  sandy  plain  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain  range,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Straits  of  Jubal.  But  intermediately  there  are  two 
bold  and  lofty  headlands ;  Hummum-el-Faroun,  at  52  m.  from  Suez,  and  Jehan  Gape,  which  bears 
47  m.  S.E.  i  S.  from  Zafarana  light.  The  coast  is  fringed  with  dangerous  coral  reefs,  extending 
sometimes  more  than  7  m.  off  shore ;  these  are  apparent  in  the  day-time,  from  the  water  changing 
its  colour  from  deep  blue  to  bright  green. 

Hnmmnm  Bluff  is  a  steep  cliff  about  1500  ft.  high,  nearly  overhanging  the  beach.  At  its  foot 
there  are  a  hot,  salt  spring,  and  two  hot  caverns,  called  Hummum-«l-Faroun.  This  bluff  is  nearly 
abreast  of  Zafarana  light,  from  which  it  is  18  m  distant  The  reefs  of  Gad  Mallap  extend  nearly 
0  m.  W.N.W.  from  Hummum  Cliff,  and  reduce  the  breadth  of  the  navigable  sea  to  less  than  10  in. : 
but  below  Zafarana  light  it  is  more  than  20  m. 

Great  Jehan  Peak,  the  N.  and  highest  of  two  pointed  hills,  stands  near  the  sea,  26  m.  N.W. 
from  Toor,  and  100  m.  below  Suez.  Dangerons  reen  called  Shab  Ehoswan,  extend  5  m.  W.N.W. 
from  Jehan  Peak  and  along  shore  to  Has  Sherateeb ;  thus  making  this  part  of  the  Arab  coast  pro- 
minent and  dangerous,  and  the  channel  not  a  dozen  miles  broad.  But  the  Peak  ifi  an  excellent 
mark.    Jehan  Gape  bears  by  compass  N.E.  82  m.  from  Mount  Akrab  on  the  opposite  shore. 

TOOE  HAEBOUB  is  26  m.  S.E.  from  Jehan  Gape.  Toor  reef,  li  m.  in  length  N.  and  S., 
and  having  patches  of  6  and  10  ft.  on  it,  lies  off  the  harbour,  about  f  m.  from  the  shore.  When 
the  sun  shines,  this  shoal  looks  green  and  is  easily  avoided ;  the  pilot  being  aloft.  Mount  S  nai 
stands  26  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  Toor  Cape,  but  the  western  verge  of  the  mountain  range  hides  it 
from  the  view  at  sea.    {See  Toor,  in  Section  Third.) 

Shab  Biyah  is  a  reef  that  shelters  the  anchorage  of  Sheik  Biyah  about  6  m.  below  Toor. 
Off  this  place  about  5  m.,  there  are  two  shoals  with  4  or  5  fathoms  on  them ;  their  W.  extreme  lies 
a  dozen  miles  S.  of  Toor  Cape.  Shab  Jarah  are  some  reefs  that  extend  8  m.  off  shore  between 
Shabs  Riyah  and  AIL 

Shab  All  Eeefs  extend  8  m.  off  Sinai  coast.  They  are  from  25  to  30  m.  below  Toor,  and 
opposite  to  Ashrafi  Light ;  reducing  the  Channel  to  less  than  7  m.  Their  S.  patch  bean  E.  by  S. 
8  m.  from  the  Light.  These  reefs  are  deep-to,  the  lead  therefore  gires  little  warning ;  but  they  are 
visible  from  aloft,  as  the  colour  of  the  water  changes  from  deep  blue  to  bright  green. 

Shab  Hahmoudy  a  long  reef,  lying  7  m.  W.  of  Ras  Mohamed  (the  S.  Cape  of  Sinai,) 
has  at  its  S.  point  a  beacon  rock,  about  4  ft.  above  H.  W.,  this  is  more  than  20  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Ashrafi  Light.     Between  Shab  Mahmoud  and  Shadwan  Island,  the  Channel  is  12  m.  broad. 

Eaj  Mohamed,  the  S.  point  of  Sinai,  in  lat.  27""  43'  N.  and  Ion.  84^  16'  E.,  is  a  flat  topped 
piece  of  land  about  90  ft.  high,  with  abrupt,  broken  white  cliffs ;  nearly  insulated,  only  connected 
with  the  main  by  a  sand-neck.  A  conspicuous  black  hillock,  about  150  ft.  high,  stands  about 
^i  m.  N.W.  of  it.  This  Cape  is  abrupt,  and  so  deep-to  on  its  E.  side,  that  400  fathoms  is  found 
at  2  m.  off.  On  its  W.  side  the  reefs  are  many  and  deep-to ;  the  space  between  them  and  Shab 
Mahmoud,  though  shoal  enough  for  anchorage,  has  sunken  rocks. 

NAVIGAllON  OF  TH£  STBAIT  OF  JUBAL.  Coming  southward  (as  above,  see  page  28), 
when  the  extremes  of  Zeitee  high  land  bear  from  S.  to  S.S.E.,  a  vessel  is  abreast  of  Toor  shoal, 
and  may  steer  S.E.  i  S.  to  pass  Jubal  Strait  light  2  m.  off,  and  onwards  past  Jubal  and  Shadwan 
islands ;  all  excellent  land- marks ;  bearings  of  which  enable  the  navigator  to  fix  his  position  on  the 
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Admiralty  Chart  with  great  exactness.  A  ran  of  d5  m.  on  a  S.E.  course  from  Ashrafl  revolving 
light,  will  put  the  vessel  off  the  E.  end  of  Shadwan  with  the  Peak  W.S.W.  2  or  3  m.  off;  and 
this  is  her  starting  point  for  the  passage  down  the  Ked  Sea. 

Passage  down  the  Bed  Sea.  The  course  is  S.S.E.  from  the  ahove  position  off  Shadwan, 
and  the  distance  84  m.  to  the  Light-house  on  the  Brothers  Island  (now  building).  These  are 
two  small  coral  islets,  standing  up  about  60  ft.  out  of  the  sea,  and  so  deep-to,  that  no  anchorage  can 
be  had.  Soundings  of  600  fathoms  were  obtained  10  m.  N.E.  of  them.  They  are  situated  82  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Cosire  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  and  in  lat.  26°  17'  N.,  Ion.  34°  49'  E. 

Light  on  Dflsdalns  ShoaL  This  small  reef,  whose  proper  name  is  Abdul  Kheesan,  lies  in 
the  centVe  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  24°  65i'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  62'  E.  It  exhibits  Si  fixed  light,  at  6]  ft. 
above  sea-level,  visible  14  m.  The  light-house  is  of  open  iron-work,  painted  Red,  and  hoists  the 
Turkish  flag.     Dsedalus  shoal  bears  from  the  Brothers,  S.E.  by  S.  distant  08  m. 

Examination  of  Grompasses. — ^Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  in  iron  steamers  to  this 
important  subject.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  navigator  being  able  to  get  Amplitudes 
at  the  8un*s  rising  and  setting.  Thus  may  the  total  deviation  from  the  true  course  be  fre- 
quently ascertained.  A  ship*s  error  in  position,  due  to  the  compasses,  is  often  attributed  to  lateral 
currents.     

ST.  JOHH'S  ISLAVD,  or  ZEBEBJED  is  in  lat.  23°  37'  N.  and  Ion.  36°  10'  E,  bearing  S.  by  E. 
(true),  81  m.  from  Dflsdalus  shoal.  It  is  a  small,  barren  island,  without  vegetation  or  water, 
whose  central  hill  is  about  700  ft.  high,  and  visible  in  fine  weather  about  27  m.  It  is  steep  on 
all  sides,  and  no  soundings  are  obtainable  around.     A  small,  steep,  rocky  islet  stands  3  m.  to  S.E. 

Although  Dsdalus  shoal  has  a  good  light,  we  recommend  navigators  to  sight  St  John's, 
and  take  a  fresh  departure  therefrom. 

Bound  to  Jiddall  Port,  after  passing  close  to  Daedalus  light,  a  steamer  should  steer  S.  by  E. 
for  80  m.  This  puts  her  7  or  8  m.  to  E.  of  St.  John's ;  whence  a  course  S.E.  i  S.  and  distance 
186  nu,  will  place  her  about  24  m.  W.  of  Jiddah  anchorage,  and  a  dozen  miles  S.  of  the  Eliza 
shoals.  Her  Arab  pilot  will  then  take  her  in,  of  course  only  by  day ;  and  speed  should  have  been 
so  regulated  as  to  arrive  by  day-light  The  S.  extreme  of  Eliza  shoals,  ShaD-nl-Kebeer,  is  in  lat 
21°  57'  N.,  Ion.  38°  51'  E.     (See  Jiddah,  in  Section  Third.) 

Bodalns  towards  Jebel  Teer.  After  leaving  the  DsBdalus,  she  will,  on  a  clear  day,  sight  the 
lofty  mountain  Jebel  Wadi  Lehuma  in  the  S.W. ;  and,  when  30  m.  off  St.  John's,  the  high  part  of 
Cape  Benass,  with  the  distant  mountains  of  Berenice  in  the  background. 

From  St  John's,  Jebel  Teer  island  bears  S.E.  by  S.,  576  m.  distant  A  run  of  three  days  at 
8  knots  an  hour.  No  soundings  are  obtainable,  and  during  the  two  middle  days  no  land  is  visible. 
About  50  m.  below  St  John's,  she  will  (by  day)  sight  the  lofty  Elba  mountains  in  the  S.W.  When 
100  m.  from  St  John's,  she  will  be  off  Gape  Elba,  giving  its  reefs  a  wide  berth  of  more  than  20  m. 
When  180  m.  below  St.  John's,  she  will  be  midway  between  Jiddah  (Arabian  coast)  and  Bas 
Boway  (Nubian  coast). 

Beiefik — ^About  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  St.  John's  to  Jebel  Teer,  or  between  the  17th  and 
19th  parallels,  some  dangerous  reefs  and  low  islets  lie  many  miles  off  both  coasts.  Those  of  the  Abys- 
sinian coast — called  Mussarmroo — are  between  lats.  18°  and  10°  N.  Those  of  the  Arabian  coast 
— called  Wussaleat — project  between  lats.  17°  and  18°  N.  A  direct  course  from  Daedalus  shoal  to 
Jebel  Teer  places  a  ship  unpleasantly  close  to  those  reefs  off  Arabia.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
three  courses  to  carry  her  in  mid-channel  from  St.  John's  down  the  sea.  Firstly,  S.S.E.  J  E.  for 
200  m.  Secondly,  S.S.E.  for  a  like  distance.  Lastly,  S.E.  by  S.  for  about  180  m.  to  Jebel  Teer 
Thus  will  she  give  a  wide  berth  of  30  m.  to  Mussarmroo  and  Wussaleat  and  to  Dithahayer 
or  Farsan  reefe  also,  which  are  off  the  Arab  coast  and  less  than  00  m.  from  Jebel  Teer. 

Jebel  Teer,  in  lat  15°  82i  N.,  and  Ion.  41°  50'  £.,  is  a  volcanic  island,  of  circular 
form,  elevated  900  ft,  and  visible  at  40  m.  from  the  masthead  in  clear  weather.  Smoke 
by  day,  and  sometimes  flame  by  night,  may  be  seen  to  rise  from  it.  No  soundings  are 
obtainable  near  it  The  nearest  land  is  Kotama  Island,  bearing  from  the  Jebel  E.  by  N.  i  N. 
26  m.  distant 

Ships  generally  pass  to  West  of  Jebel  Teer,  and  of  Zebayer  islands,  which  are  36  m. 
further,  also  volcanic,  and  about  600  ft  high.  The  course  continued,  viz.,  S.E.  by  S.,  leads  past 
the  latter,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Aboo  Eyle  islets,  which  lie  4  or  5  m.  off  the  N.E.  side  of  Jebel 
Zooghur,  and  may  be  passed  within  a  mile. 

Aboo  Eyle.  These  islets  are  102  m.  from  Jebel  Teer.  It  is  usual  to  pass  about  1  m.  E.  of 
them,  but  practised  navigatora  have  passed  between  them  and  Jebel  Zooghur.  From  Aboo  Eyle, 
steer  S.  by  £.,  and  52  m.'s  run  will  put  the  vessel  about  7  m.  off  Mocha ;  thence  the  course  is 
about  S.S.E.,  and  the  distance  40  m.  to  Perim  Island. 
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Jebel  Zoaghur,  the  highest  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  nearly  10  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
has  its  centre  in  lat.  14^  N.  Sereral  loftj  harren  hills  with  sharp  peaks,  formerly  volcanoes,  form 
its  high  land.  The  W.  peak  is  highest,  more  than  1000  ft.  There  is  aochorage  to  S.  of  it,  during 
N.  winds,  in  7  to  0  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  inside  of  Sandy  Peak  islet,  the  passage  between  which 
and  Zooghur  has  7  fathoms.  Anchorage  in  7  or  10  fathoms,  with  smooth  water  in  strong  S.  winds, 
may  be  found  to  N.W.  of  the  highest  peak,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  prominent  rocky  W,  Cape  of 
Jebel  Zooghur,  in  lat.  14°  2'  N.  Here  the  S.  wind  blows  in  gusts  from  the  island,  but  the  water 
is  smooth.  There  is  no  protection  on  the  Arabian  coast  opposite  Zooghur,  except  at  Hodeidah,  and 
that  place  is  40  m.  further  N.    (See  Section  Third.) 

Mooha,  a  walled  town  about  i  m.  square,  lies  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Arabia  S.S.E.  51m.  from 
Aboo  Eyle.  It  has  several  mosques  and  large  buildings  white- washed.  The  Grand  Mosque  is 
the  best  mark  and  central  object  of  the  town.  Fresh  provisions  are  obtainable  and  native  bread. 
The  water  is  brackish  and  dear.     Hodeidah  has  supplanted  Mocha  as  a  place  of  trade. 

Soundings.  In  passing  Mocha,  the  lead  should  be  always  used  to  determine  the  distance  off 
shore ;  if  the  hand  lead  gets  bottom,  haul  out  a  little.  There  is  said  to  be  a  shoal  (which  the 
surveyors  could  not  find)  between  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Zee  Hill;  therefore  never  go  under 
12  fathoms  in  this  part  unless  you  have  an  Arab  pilot. 

FEBIM  ISLAND  stands  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  fair  channels 
on  both  E.  and  W.  sides,  which  are  called  respectively  the  Small  and  Large  straits.  The  island 
is  bare  and  roqky,  about  4  m.  long  by  2^  broad,  rising  in  centre  to  210  ft.,  and  with  rather  steep 
cliffs  all  round.  A  sand-bank*  extends  |  m.  off  the  N.  side;  but  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  sides  are 
approachable  close-to.  On  its  S.W,  side  there  is  a  good  harbour;  easy  of  access  and  egress  for 
steamers;  the  entrance  i  m.  wide,  has  deep  water;  inside,  the  depths  are  8,  7,  6  and  4  fathoms. 
Sailing  vessels  have  difficulty  in  getting  out  with  S.  winds,  as  the  current  then  runs  N. 

PEEIH  LIGHT,  in  lat.  12°  40V  N  ,  and  Ion.  43°  23'  E.,  is  a  white  light  of  the  first  order, 
revolving  once  in  every  minute  elevated  240  ft.,  and  its  brilliant  points  are  visible  22  m.  in  clear 
weather.     The  light-house  is  placed  1100  yards  within  the  N.E.  bluff. 

The  Small  Strait  is  nearly  H  m.  wide,  with  10  or  12  fathoms  in  mid-channel  in  its  N.  part; 
14  to  16  in  centre,  and  11  to  13  fathoms  between  Pilot  rock  and  S.E.  end  of  Perim. 

The  Large  Strait  is  9  m.  broad,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Has  Sejam  (Abyssinian  coast), 
and  the  Brothers,  which  stand  E.  of  Sejam  and  S.  of  Perim.  Throughout  no  soundings  are 
obtainable,  except  with  deep-sea  lead  near  Perim.  Either  Strait  may  be  used.  Under  steam 
alone,  we  prefer  the  Small  one  as  a  short  cut ;  but  in  the  Large  Strait  there  is  less  chance  of  the 
wind  dropping,  when  a  vessel  is  running  through  with  sail  set  to  a  fair  wind. 

The  Brothers  are  six  small  islands,  of  volcanic  nature ;  the  N.  one  is  largest  and  highest, 
being  350  ft.  above  the  sea.  They  are  all  deep-to,  and  have  deep  channels  between  them,  but 
the  water  is  shoaler,  15  to  10  fathoms,  between  the  W.  Brother  and  Ras  Sejam. 

BAB-EL-HAITOEB  CAPE  is  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Arabia.  Its  highland  consists  of  two  groups 
of  hills,  of  which  the  S.W.  appears  like  an  island  from  a  distance  ;  it  comes  close  down  to  the  sea. 
and  has  off  it  a  little  islet  about  50  ft.  high,  called  Fisherman's  or  Pilot  rock,  separated  by  about  a 
cable  s  length  from  the  main.  Jebel  Manhali,  the  highest  peak  (865  ft ),  is  sharp,  and  a  capital 
landmark,  visible  on  a  clear  day  35  m.  The  N.E.  range  of  hills,  Jebel  Heykah,  is  not  so  lofty. 
Between  the  two  groups  the  shore  is  a  low,  sandy,  and  barren  plain ;  on  the  Red  Sea  side  of  which, 
N.  of  Jebel  Manhali,  the  French  have  settled  a  small  piece  of  territory,  called  Sheik  Syed,  embrac- 
ing an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  affords  shelter  to  boats. 

Bas  Arrar,  the  S.  Cape  of  Arabia,  lat.  12°  36'  N.,  Ion.  43°  55'  E.,  is  a  low  rounded  point 
of  sand,  11  leagues  to  E.  of  Perim  light,  difficult  to  distinguish  at  night,  and  is  dangerous  from  its 
prominence  and  the  shoal  water  off  it,  being  in  the  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Bed  Sea  and 
Aden.  The  high  land  of  Jebel  Kharaz,  or  St.  Antony,  (2770  ft.  high)  stands  a  dozen  miles  to  N.E. 
of  the  S.  danger  off  Ras  Arrar,  which  should  never  be  approached  within  4  m.,  or  into  16  fathoms 
by  day  and  20  by  night,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly.  In  the  day-time  the  edge  of  the  reef  is 
discernible  from  aloft.  From  a  safe  position  off  Cape  Arrar  a  direct  course  for  the  S.  point  of 
Aden  may  be  made.     Variation  of  compass  between  Perim  and  Aden,  nearly  4°  W. 

Manhig  Light  will  not  be  seen  when  bearing  to  S.  of  E.  by  N.,  as  it  then  hides  behind  the 
S.  extreme  of  Aden  high  land.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  between  Aden  and  the 
Straits,  thick  hazy  weather  is  often  experienced ;  the  deep-sea  lead  will  then  be  a  good  guide  to 
keep  the  vessel  between  2  and  3  leagues  off  the  Arabian  Coast,  in  25  to  40  fathoms.  On  approaching 
Aden  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  high  peninsula  land  of  Jebel  Hasan  (called  little  Aden),  rising  to 

•  The  ship  Evora  in  1871,  grounded  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Perim. 
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IQOO  ft.  in  centre,  might  at  first  view  be  mistaken  for  that  of  Aden,  being  a  similar  promontory, 
but  the  loftier  summit  of  Jebel  Shamshan  (1770  ft.),  the  crowning  peak  of  Aden,  will  soon  point 
oat  that  place.  When  within  12  m.  of  Marshig  Light,  do  not  let  it  disappear  till  the  Light-vessel 
bears  to  the  N.  of  N.E.,  then  steer  for  the  latter  into  Aden  Back  Bay. 

ABES'  HAEBOUB,  or  Back  Bay,  Bunder  Tuwayi,  is  very  small  and  shallow,  affording 
insafficient  accommodation  for  the  rapidly  increasiog  merchant  Beet  trading  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  Seas.  The  P.  and  O.  Company  and  the  Messageries  Maritimes  have  moorings 
]aid  down,  and  for  E  N.  vessels  there  are  others.  The  entrance  which  has  only  18  ft.  at  L.  W.  is 
to  N.  of  the  Outer  B,ed  buoy,  which  is  placed  2  cables  to  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  Light- vessel.  Vessels 
of  much  draught  must  therefore  anchor  outside  the  Light-ship  and  communicate  with  the  Harbour 
Master  who  will  take  them  in  towards  high  water.  There  are  large  stores  of  coal  at  Aden  ;  vessels 
usually  anchor  off  the  coal  sheds  between  the  saluting  pier  on  Ras  Jarbein  and  the  islet  called  Flint 
Bock.     Water  (condensed)  may  be  purchased  at  13s.  per  ton,  near  the  French  Co.'s  Coal  Depot. 

LIGHTS.  Has  Marshig,  the  S.E.  Cape  of  Aden,  has  a  fixed  light,  elevated  245  ft.,  visible 
20  m.  in  clear  weather:  laL  14°  45'  N.,  Ion.  45°  3'  E. ;  this  cannot  be  seen  when  bearing  to  south- 
ward of  E.  by  N. ;  because  the  S.  Cape  of  Aden  is  higher  and  more  projecting. 

The  Light-yessel  is  painted  Reid,  with  a  Red  ball  at  masthead,  and  hoists  a  Red  flag  by  day. 
It  shows  9^  fixed  White  light,  38  ft.  above  sea,  visible  7  m.,  firing  a  gun  and  burning  a  blue-light  as 
a  vessel  enters.  It  is  moored  in  18  ft.  (L.  W.)  at  2  cables  N.W.  of  the  battery  on  Steamer  Point, 
(Ras  Marbut).    Lat.  12°  47'  N.,  Ion,  44°  58'  E. 

Tides,  llie  tidal  streams  of  the  Bay  are  irregular,  being  influenced  by  the  currents  outside ; 
the  flood  sets  gently  E.  into  the  Inner  harbour ;  the  ebb  sets  to  W.  at  the  anchorage.  It  is  H.  W. 
at  F.  and  C,  between  0  h.  and  10  h. ;  spring  tides  rise  7  to  8  ft. 

BireetioiiB.  The  coast  round  Cape  Aden  is  bold  and  deep-to.  The  approach  from  the  Red 
Sea  direction  has  been  described.  Vessels,  coming  from  the  E.,  have  now  the  advantage  of  Marshig 
Light ;  after  passing  which  and  rounding  Ras  Tarshein  (on  which  is  the  new  S.  fort)  about  3  cables 
off,  they  may  steer  for  the  Light- vessel,  passing  to  W.  and  to  N.  of  it,  then  E.  to  the  anchorage. 
It  is  better  always  to  moor  (under  the  direction  of  the  Harbour  Master),  the  anchorage  being  con- 
fined ;  and  with  good  scope  of  cable,  on  account  of  sand-squalls  which,  after  sultry  weather,  come 
from  N.  and  E.,  giving  little  warning. 

A  ground  swell  at  times  rolls  into  Aden  Back  Bay  during  the  period  of  the  Indian  S.W.  mon- 
soon ;  but  then  the  Front  or  E.  Bay  has  a  smooth,  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  in  Hokat 
Bay,  to  N.  of  Marshig  light,  and  about  ^  m.  to  S.E.  of  Aden  town.  There  are  not  yet,  at 
this  Front  Bay,  conveniences  for  coaling  and  watering ;  but,  if  wishing  merely  to  communicate 
with  the  Authorities,  and  to  save  time,  this  anchorage  may  be  found  handy  from  June  to  August ; 
whereas  the  town  of  Aden  lies  a  hot  4  m.  land  journey  from  the  Back  Bay  anchorage. 

Between  October  and  May,  the  wind  is  from  the  E.  in  Gulf  of  Aden  outside  Perim  Straits, 
and  from  about  S.S.E.  in  the  S.  part  of  Red  Sea.  During  the  remaining  months,  June  to 
September  inclusive,  the  wind  is  N.W.  in  Red  Sea,  and  W.  in  Aden  Gulf. 

The  Golf  of  Aden  and  Entrance  of  Bed  Sea  are  further  described  in  Section  Third. 

Mediterranean  Currents.  In  settled  weather,  when  the  great  Atlantic  stream  runs  into  this 
sea,  current  moves  strongly  to  E.  along  African  coast  to  Cape  Boujaroni,  which  throws  it  off  to  N. 
of  Galita  Island ;  then  across  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  along  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  past  Malta  and  towards 
mouths  of  Nile ;  augmented,  especially  in  summer,  by  that  river,  it  curves  round  to  N.  along  Syrian 
coast,  then  to  N.W.  between  Cyprus  and  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  to  W  along  ICaramania  coast. 

When  the  water  is  falling,  the  tidal  stream  is  running  E. ;  thus  on  ebb  tide,  the  E.  current  is 
stTYmgest  along  African  and  Spanish  coasts.  Strong  ripples,  like  breakers,  are  often  seen  near 
islands  where  counter-currents  meet ;  these  are  found  in  several  bays  of  African  coast ;  for  Tangier 
and  Ceuta,  see  page  \%  (Eddies  and  Counter-currents).  Salient  points — as  Tres  Forces  and 
Boojaroni — throw  off  the  E.  current  and  cause  a  counter-current  on  their  lee,  running  back  to  the 
W.  close  along  shore.  Thus  a  W.  current  is  usually  found  passing  Rashgoun  and  Zafarin  islands, 
whilst  at  the  Habibas  the  E.  current  is  strong.  Algier  Bay  has  generally  an  along-shore  current 
to  the  W.  The  same  is  observed  in  Bouja  Bay ;  and  at  Kolah  and  Storah  Bays,  caused  by  Cape 
Boojaroni  (off  which  the  E.  current  has  great  force)  deflecting  that  E.  current  to  the  N.,  and 
towards  Sardinia.  A  part  of  this  turns  back  by  Galita  and  Sorelle  to  S.W.  and  to  W. ;  passing 
La  Gala  as  a  W.  current ;  and  so  round  and  out  of  Bonah*  Bay  to  N. ;  then  setting  W.  again  towards 
Cape  Ferro.     E.  and  N.E.  winds  greatly  affect,  and  for  a  time  change  these  African  currents. 

Between  Tonis  and  Sicily,  shoal  water  forms  a  barrier  between  the  E.  and  W.  deep  basins 
of  Mediterranean,  over  which  a  N.  wind  or  a  S.E.  gale  makes  the  sea  overflow  from  one  basin  to 
the  other.     In  long-settled  weather,  current  sets  to  E.  between  Galita  and  Sardinia,  over  the  Skerkis 
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and  Adventure  Bank,  and  to  S.E.  along  the  S.  shore  of  Sicily,  at  from  {^  m.  to  1  m.  per  hour.  In 
Malta  channel  the  S.E.  current  is  at  times  very  strong.  On  the  contrary,  when  S.E.  winds  prevail 
between  Malta  and  Tunis,  the  waters  are  swept  to  N.,  past  Pantellaria  (see  page  19)  over  Adventure 
Bank,  and  between  Maritime  and  the  Skerkis ;  to  the  N.  of  Maritime,  this  current  chimes  in  with 
the  general  E.  set  from  between  Galita  and  Sardinia,  and  runs  northward  (during  the  S.  wind) 
towards  Italy  and  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

On  S. W.  coast  of  Sicily,  that  strange,  sudden  rise  of  sea,  The  Marobia,  occurs  generally  after  a 
W.  wind,  during  a  calm,  but  predictive  of  a  S.E.  gale.  It  is  most  felt  at  Mazzara,  and  is  probably 
occasioned  by  a  W.  wind  through  Skerki  Channel  blowing  towards  Sicily,  whilst  a  S.E.  gale  is 
coming  up  between  Malta  and  Tripoli.  Thus,  when  the  air  is  still,  with  a  lurid  sky,  suddenly  the 
water  rises  2  ft.  above  usual  level  and  rushes  rapidly  into  creeks,  receding  as  rapidly  after  few 
minutes ;  these  phenomena  generally  continue  from  a  i  hour  to  $2  hours,  succeeded  by  a  S.  breeze, 
which  quickly  strengthens  with  heavy  gusts. 

Winds  and  Weather.  The  Mediterranean  atmosphere,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  is 
beautifully  clear.  Winds  from  N  and  W.  predominate  in  autumn  and  winter;  S.E.  and  SW. 
winds  in  spring.  At  equinoxes,  the  wind  seldom  changes  without  bringing  rain  or  rain-clouds ;  and 
the  ifiariner  has  generally  warning  of  bad  weather.  On  Spanish  coast,  the  S.  wind  seldom  blows 
except  in  winter,  when  S.W.  gales  send  in  heavy  seas  between  Malaga  and  Cartagena.  Along  these 
shores  a  dense  mist  precurses  an  E.  wind.  Off  Miyorca  and  Minorca,  E.  winds  are  frequent  in 
June  till  August;  and  N.N.W.  to  N.N.E.  winds  are  violent  in  winter.  Strong  S.  winds  occur  in 
winter  on  S.  coast  of  Sardinia,  where  N.E.  winds  are  squally  with  rain.  E.  winds,  especially  the 
S.E.,  are  loaded  with  vapour.  On  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  summer,  the  sky  is  clear  and  serene. 
After  September,  the  winds  become  boisterous  and  the  air  dense ;  dews  and  fogs  increase  and  rain 
falls.  Malta  has  violent  N.E.  gales  (Oregale)  in  winter.  The  S.W.  wind  at  VaJetta  in  summer 
is  hot ;  sultry  nights  in  August  and  September  are  very  trying.  The  Scirocco  or  S.E.  wind,  though 
hot  near  African  deserts,  is  not  very  unpleasant  at  Malta,  though  intolerable  on  N.  coast  of  Sicily. 

On  N.  coast  of  Africa,  Northers  are  dangerous  winds  in  winter  at  Algier.  Clear  atmosphere 
precedes  or  accompanies  W.  winds.  Heavy  clouds,  brought  by  E.  winds,  obscure  the  summits  of 
African  mountains,  and  sometimes  the  peaks  of  Galita  Island  and  Pantellaria.  Much  dew  at  night, 
when  the  wind  has  been  E.,  indicates  an  E.  wind  for  next  day.  If  the  air  is  dry,  a  W.  wind  may 
be  expected.  At  Galita,  S.  winds  are  rare  in  summer,  E.  winds  then  mostly  prevail ;  rains  and 
storms  are  brought  by  W.  winds.  S.  winds  seldom  happen  in  winter,  when  N.  winds  blow  fresh, 
causing  a  heavy  sea.  Fogs  are  common  in  winter,  and  the  navigator  must  remember  that  this  N. 
part  of  Africa  and  the  dangerous  Sorelle  Rocks  have  no  lights.  The  coasts  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt 
have  mild  winters,  and  summer  heats  are  moderated  by  sea  breezes.  Thick  fogs  are  common  in 
Gulf  of  Sidra.  Winds  are  pretty  constant  from  N.  during  summer,  veering  to  E.  at  close  of 
September ;  at  end  of  the  year,  they  blow  hard  from  N.W.  and  W.  When  March  begins,  S.  winds 
may  be  expected,  backing  to  E.  in  May,  and  then  to  N.  for  the  summer. 

Windii.    Gibraltar  Strait,  see  page  11 — Fort  Said,  see  page  22 — Bed  Sea,  see  Section  Third. 
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ENGLAND  TO  THE  EQUATOR. 


00a8t  of  fbanoe — ^bpatn — poimjoair— ught-housbs — ^places  op  shelter — madeira — oan aries — 

gape  verde  islands — trade  winds — equatorial  calms. 

(Variation  at  Madeira  and  Canaries,  31°  W.;  at  Cape  Verde  Islands,  19°  W.) 

In  these  dajrs  when  excellent  Admiralty  Charts  are  within  reach  of  all,  and  Sailing  Directions 
for  different  Oceans  are  multiplied,  an  East  India  Directory  may  well  avoid  discussion  of  the  best 
Routes  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hdpe  at  all  seasons ;  especially  as  it  would  (were  justice 
done  to  such  an  important  subject)  much  swell  the  volume,  and  leave  less  room  for  information 
ooDceming  the  Navigation  of  Eastern  Seas. 

In  the  First  Section  (pp.  1  and  13)  we  have  given  a  brief  description  of  the  passage  from 
England  to  Gibraltar ;  and  here  we  extend  it  towards  Madeira  and  St.  Helena,  describing  previously 
some  ports  along  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  to  which  necessity  might  drive  a  disabled  ship. 

The  Wind  and  Cnirent  Charts  exhibit  at  a  glance  most  of  the  information  which  a  mariner 
needs  to  help  him  to  make  choice  of  the  best  route  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

TJZARD  POnrr,  from  which  departure  may  be  taken,  is  in  lat.  49°  58'  N.,  Ion.  5°  12'  W. 

When  clear  of  the  Channel,  if  the  wind  continue  fair,  steer  to  pass  to  westward  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  at  20,  40,  or  50  leagues'  distance.  If  the  wind  prevail  at  W.  or  W.S.W.,  pass  .round 
the  Cape  as  near  as  prudence  admits,  then  stand  to  the  S.,  and  do  not  lose  time  by  endeavouring 
to  pass  it  at  a  great  distance ;  for  the  wind  may  become  more  fsivourable  in  proceeding  S.,  and  in 
winter  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  get  out  of  the  cold  weather  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  French  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  happen  to  be  approached,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  ITflhant  Light,  in  lat.  48°  28'  N.,  and  Ion.  5°  8'  W.,  is  revolving,  showing  alternately 
a  WkiU  face  twice,  and  dieu  a  Red  one  at  intervals  of  20  seconds,  and  223  ft.  above  H.  W.,  on  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  island,  visible  in  clear  weather  24  m.  The  soundings  near  Ushant  are  60  to 
65  &thoms.     H.  W.  about  4^  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.    Variation,  23°  W.    (See  also  p.  14). 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  W.  of  Ushant,  the  current  sets  to  the  W.  at  times  in  winter ; 
but  in  summer  it  generally  sets  N.E.  and  E.  It  is  often  found  to  set  E.  from  March  to  November, 
particularly  when  W.  winds  prevail.  Off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  near  the  S.  part  of  the  Bay,  it  sets 
mostly  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite  with  a  W.  wind,  in  standing 
southward,  to  weather  Cape  Finisterre:  for  with  a  ship*s  position  not  correctly  ascertained,  it 
would  be  imprudent  in  cloudy  weather  to  stand  to  the  S.  in  the  night,  if  not  certain  of  being  well 
to  the  W.  of  the  Cape. 

Gales  from  W.N.W.  sometimes  blow  into  Bay  of  Biscay,  continuing  for  several  days,  and  some 
ootward-bound  East- India  ships  have  been  driven  far  into  the  Bay  during  these  gales  in  April  and 
May.  If  a  ship  lose  any  of  her  masts,  the  heavy  sea  rolling  in  from  N.W,  and  W.N.W.  with  an 
E.  current,  would  force  her  to  leeward ;  and  should  the  gale  continue  long  and  severe,  she  might 
be  drifted  on  a  lee^hore.  We  may  therefore  give  a  brief  description  of  places  in  Bay  of  Biscay 
which  are  sheltered  from  gales  at  N.W.  or  W.N.W. 

Belle-He  and  Basque  Bead  afford  the  best  shelter  for  large  ships  in  westerly  gales. 
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is  about  10  m.  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  5  m.  broad,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  47^  24'  and  47^  16'  N. ;  being  high,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  N.W. 
end  is  rocky,  and  the  Birvideaux  Bank  is  nearly  midway  between  it  and  lie  Groix.  A  ship 
approaching  the  island  with  the  wind  at  N.W.  or  W.N.W.,  should  steer  along  the  S.  side  at  2  m.'s 
distance,  to  Point  du  Canon,  the  S.E.  extremity ;  and  when  abreast  of  this  point,  haul  up  for 
Point  Kerdonis,  called  in  some  of  our  charts  Point  Loc-maria,  which  is  the  E.  point  of  the  island, 
distant  about  2  m.  from  the  former,  anchoring  under  it  in  8,  10,  or  16  fathoms,  where  she  will  be 
sheltered  from  N.W.  and  W.  winds«  If  the  wind  should  veer  to  S.W.,  she  may  run  to  the 
northward  of  the  point,  and  anchor  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island. 

Light.  There  is  a  revolving  light  near  the  S.W.  part  of  Belle-Ile,  276  ft.  above  H.  W.,  in 
lat.  47°  18'  43"  N.,  and  ion.  3®  ISf  W.    Time  of  revolution  1  minute ;  wible  8  leagues. 

lie  HosdiOy  about  7  m.  E.  of  Belle-Ile,  is  the  termination  of  the  rocky  range  which  stretches 
S.E.  from  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  Near  the  E.  point  of  the  island  there  is  a  small  ^^d  light, 
85  ft.  above  H.  W.,  which  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  about  3  leagues.  OS  the  S.E.  end  of 
the  island  lies  a  cluster  of  rocks,  called  the  Cardinals :  the  largest  is  distant  from  Hoedic  about  a 
mile,  and  is  always  above  water.  If  a  ship  be  driven  to  the  E.  of  Belle-Ile,  she  may  pass  a  mile 
to  the  S.  of  the  Cardinals,  then  haul  up  to  the  N.,  and  anchor  on  th^  E.  side  of  them  and  lie 
Hoedic,  in  0  or  10  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

BASftUE  EGAD  extends  from  Lavardin  Shoal  to  He  d*Aix,  having  from  10  fathoms  water 
olose  to  the  shoal,  to  12  and  13  fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  and  from  5  to  0  fathoms  about 
1^  m.  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Be  d*Aix,  a  flat  island,  vdth.  some  houses  on  it»  situated  about  half- 
way between  Oleron  and  the  main-land.  The  soundings  in  mid-ehannel,  between  Oleron  island 
and  lie  de  Be,  are  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  shoaling  on  each  side  toward  the  banks.  The  Channel, 
called  Pertuis  d'Antioche,  leading  to  Basque  Eoad,  is  2  leagues  wide.  It  is  best  to  keep  nearer  to 
He  de  He  than  to  Oleron,  on  account  of  the  Antioches*  rocky  banks,  which  lie  i  a  league  off  the  N. 
end  of  the  latter.  Lavardin  Shoal  is  a  small  rocky  bank,  dry  at  low-water  spring  tides,  about  1^  m. 
off  the  S.E.  end  of  He  de  Be. 

Lights.  The  N.W.  extremity  of  Oleron  has  a  light-house,  called  Chassiron,  showing  a  Jixed 
light,  164  ft  above  H.W. ,  in  lat.  46°  8'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  25'  W. ;  visible  6  leagues.  U  there  be 
much  sea  in  Basque  Road,  a  ship  may  run  up  along  the  W.  side  of  He  d'Aix,  taking  care  to  keep 
nearer  to  it  than  to  Oleron,  to  avoid  ihe  bank  off  the  latter ;  and  then  anchor  in  5  or  6  fEithoms,  off 
the  S.W.  end  of  He  d*Aix,  in  the  inner  road.  There  is  a  small  Jixed  light  on  the  fort  near  the  S. 
point  of  He  d^Aix,  visible  3  leagues. 

He  de  Re  (a  dozen  miles  to  N.  of  Chassiron)  has  a  light-house,  called  Baleines,  on  its  N.W. 
end,  in  lat.  46°  15'  N.,  Ion-  1°  34'  W. ;  the  light  is  166  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  revolves  every 
30  seconds ;  visible  7  leagues. 

Boche  Bonne  Light-Tessel,  in  lat.  46°  12'  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  W.,  about  15  leagues  to  N.W.  of 
Oleron  Island,  is  moored  on  the  E.  side  of  that  dangerous  (10  ft.)  shoal.  During  fogs,  a  bell  is 
sounded  for  1  minute,  then  silent  for  8  minutes,  and  so  on.  The  vessel  is  painted  Red,  and  shows 
two  fixed  lights,  46  and  33  ft.  high,  visible  9  and  10  m.  The  danger  lies  a  long  league  to  W.N.W. 
of  the  light  vessel,  which  is  0  leagues  off  nearest  land  to  E.N.E. 

The  COASTS  of  SPAIN  and  POBTTFOAL  have  been  sometimes  visited  by  Indian  ships, 
forced  by  stormy  weather  to  take  shelter  in  the  nearest  port,  to  repair  damages.  It  may  therefore 
be  useful  to  describe  briefly  some  headlands  and  harbours  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Peninsula. 

On  Cape  Machichaoo,  in  lat.  43°  28'  N.,  ion.  2°  49^'  W.,  is  Afiaed  light,  with  a  flash  every 
4  minutes,  and  268  ft.  above  H.  W.,  visible  6  leagues. 

Bayonne  and  Bilbao  are  confined  harbours,  and  have  not  sufficient  water  for  large  ships  over 
the  bars.    Vessels  should  not  attempt  to  enter  them  without  a  pilot. 

Cape  Hayor,  in  lat.  43°  30'  N.,  Ion.  3°  48^  W.,  I  league  to  N.W.  of  Santander  Port,  shows  a 
light,  revolving  every  minute;  800  ft.  high,  seen  about  7  leagues.  Rivadesella  exhibits  a 
fbBed  light,  which  fladies  every  4  minutes. 

Oizon  has  &fiaed  light,  near  Santa  Catalina  Hermitage,  in  lat.  43°  35'  N.,  Ion.  5°  88'  W.  ; 
167  ft.  above  H.  W. ;  and  visible  10  m. 

Cape  Penas,  in  lat  48°  42^'  N.,  Ion.  5°  491'  W.,  has  a  light  revolving  every  i  minute ; 
838  ft.  above  H.  W. ;  visible  about  7  leagues. 

Cape  Bosto,  in  lat.  48°  86"  N.,  Ion.  6°  29'  W.,  has  a  Red  light,  flashing  every  2  minutes;  it 
is  807  ft.  high ;  and  visible  4  leagses. 

Point  Estaca,  the  K  faeadHand  of  Spain,  in  lat.  48°  47'  N.,  Ion.  7°  44'  W.,  has  a  light 
revolving  every  minute ;  dJO  ft  above  H.  W. ;  visible  6 leagues.  Cape  Ortegal  is  in  lat  43°  45' 
N.,  Ion.  7°  56'  W.,  but  has  no  ii{fht 
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CAPE  PSIO&,  about  13  leagues  to  S.W.  of  Ortegal,  or  in  lat.  43°  34'  N.,  Ion.  8®  19'  W., 
has  tL fixed  light,  446  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible  15  m*    This  is  the  N.  mark  for  Ferrol  Harbour. 

Cape  Pnorino  CMco,  the  N.W.  point  of  Ferrol  Harbour,  about  6  m.  to  S.  of  Cape  Prior,  has 
A  fixed  light,  giving  a  Red  flash  every  2  minutes;  it  is  90  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible  12  m.  It  is  in 
lat.  43°  a8'  N.,  Ion.  8°  20'  W. 

Ferrol,  Conuma,  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Cape  St  VincexLt,  and  Cadiz,  have  been  fully  described  in 
(he  First  Section,  (pp.  1  to  5.)  

CAPE  FIVISTEBBE  LIOET  is  revolving  every  half-minute ;  elevated  466  fb. ;  visible  20  m. ; 
lat.  42^  53'  N.,  Ion.  9°  15'  W.  AMcan  Book  is  a  sunken  danger,  lying  12  m.  to  N.  of  Finisterre 
Light ;  and  there  are  two  other  rocky  patches  lying  2  m.  and  4  nu  to  N.W.  of  this  light. 

Cape  8t  Vineent,  in  lat.  37^3'  N.,  Ion.  8^  59^'  W.,  has  a  light  revolving  every  2  minutes, 
2d0  ft.  above  H  W.,  and  visible  10  leagues. 

PASSAGE  to  MABEIEA.  After  leaving  the  English  Channel,  steer  to  pass  the  island  of 
Madeira,  at  any  convenient  distance  exceeding  7  or  8  leagues.  In  the  winter  months,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  pass  to  the  W.,  for  strong  W.  gales  prevail  in  November,  December,  and  January,  pro- 
ducing eddy  winds  and  severe  squalls  near  the  island,  occasioned  by  high  land  obstructing  the 
regular  course  of  these  gales.  In  November,  1797,  and  December,  1799,  Captain  Horsburgh  was 
forced  to  put  to  sea  from  Funchal  Road ;  severe  W.  and  S.W.  gales,  with  hard  squalls  and  rain, 
kept  his  ship  at  sea  eight  days  each  time,  and  prevented  him  from  anchoring  afterwards;  the  W.S.W. 
wind  continuing  to  blow  strong.  In  these  gales,  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the  Desertas  were 
frequently  obscured  in  fog ;  and  the  squalls,  sudden  and  violent  near  the  latter,  and  about  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  former,  nearly  overset  one  of  the  ships  in  company. 

The  existence  of  ihe  danger,  called  Eight  Stones,  to  which  several  positions  N.  of  Madeira 
have  been  assigned,  between  the  parallels  of  34^  and  35°  and  the  meridians  of  16°  and  17°,  appears 
to  be  extremely  doubtful ;  many  of  H.M.*s  vessels  having  by  Admiralty  order  passed  over  the  spot 
with  the  object  of  finding  them,  but  in  vain. 

POBTO  SAHTO  is  a  high  island  with  several  peaked  hills,  about  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madeira, 
and  generally  seen  by  ships  bound  for  the  latter :  it  is  surrounded  by  several  small  islands,  and  has 
a  bay  and  small  town  on  the  S.  side,  with  anchorage,  water,  and  refreshments.  There  is  a  small 
island  off  each  of  the  points  which  form  the  bay.  jAithough  Porto  Santo  is  not  so  high  as  Madeira, 
it  may  be  seen  12  or  14  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck:  and  its  peaks  and  uneven  appearance  easily 
distinguish  it  from  Madeira  or  the  Desertas,  these  islands  having  a  more  regular  outline.  The 
vilUge  on  the  S.  side,  Baleira,  is  in  lat.  33°  4f  N.,  Ion.  16°  20'  W. 

The  bank  by  which  Porto  Santo  is  surrounded  extends  generally  about  2  m.  from  its  shores, 
with  depths  from  3  to  30  fathoms ;  towards  the  N.,  however,  it  extends  8  m.  off,  having  near  its 
extremity  the  Falcon  Bocks,  with  4^  fisithoms.  Between  these  rocks  and  the  island  the  average 
depth  is  80  &thoms. 

THE  DESEBTAS  are  three  high  barren  islands,  narrow,  stretching  N.  and  S.  about  12  m. ; 
they  have  rather  an  even  appearance;  Ghao,  the  N.  one,  is  lower  than  the  others,  and  level. 
The  middle  Deserta  is  the  largest,  between  which  and  Bugio,  the  S.  one,  there  is  a  narrow  channel, 
never  to  be  attempted  unless  from  necessity,  as  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  becalmed  by  the  N.  Deserta, 
which  overtops  Bugio.  This  channel  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  clear  of  danger ;  the  soundings  in 
it  vary  from  8  to  20  fathoms.  The  N.  island  is  seen  at  5  or  6  leagues  distance,  and  close  to  its 
N.  end  there  is  a  pyramidal  rock,  wiiich  may  be  mistaken  for  a  ship  under  sail. 

With  the  wind  from  the  N.  or  N.E.,  bound  to  Funchal,  the  channel  between  Madeira  and  the 
Desertas  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  10  m.  wide. 

MASEIEA,  belonging  to  Portugal,  is  nearly  30  m.  long  E.  and  W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
N.  and  S.  about  12  m.  ^e  island  is  very  high,  and  genendly  clouded,  except  in  serene  weather. 
The  £.  point  projects  from  the  body  of  the  island  as  a  narrow  point  for  4  m.,  forming  to  the  S.  a 
bay.  with  soundings  from  5  to  17  &thoms.  The  bank  of  deep  soundings  extends  off  shore  from 
1  to  5  m.,  and  from  the  E.  end  of  the  island  is  united  to  the  bank  surrounding  the  Desertas,  with 
soundings  from  20  to  82  fathoms  between  them.  There  is  a  perpendicular  cliff,  of  majestic  appear- 
ance, about  8  leagues  W.  from  Funchal,  called  P6nta  de  Sol,  with  a  small  bay  to  the  E.  of  it,  which 
has  anchorage  from  5  to  20  fathoms  near  the  shore. 

Light.  Fora  Island,  off  the  E.  extreme  of  Madeira,  has  now  k  fixed  light,  flashing  eveiy  half 
minute,  elevated  343  ft,  visible  in  dear  weather  25  m. ;  lat.  32°  43'  N.,  Ion.  16°  39'  W. 

rnnehal,  the  capital  of  Madeira,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island.  The  Loo  Rock,  situated  near 
the  shore,  at  the  W.  end  of  Funchal,  is  a  high  rock  with  a  fort  and  a  small  fiaed  light.  The 
Citadel  is  a  brown  square  fort  on  a  hill,  over  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town.  The  best  berth  for  large 
ships  is  the  Citadel  a  little  open  to  the  E.  of  Loo  Bock,  in  30  or  35  fathoms  water;  about  i  m. 
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from  the  Loo  Bock.  With  Loo  Bock  and  Citadel  in  one,  bearing  about  N.N.E.,  the  anchorage 
appears  equally  good,  in  85  fathoms  stiff  ground ;  also  further  out,  on  same  bearing,  and  1  m.  off 
Loo  Bock  in  45  fathoms.  Farther  to  the  W.  the  ground  is  not  so  good,  and  to  the  E.  the  bank 
has  a  sudden  declivity  from  50  fathoms  to  100  fathoms  rock,  and  then  no  ground.  If  S.W.  winds 
are  expected,  which  are  frequent  in  winter,  to  anchor  with  the  Loo  and  Citadel  in  one,  or  the  latter 
just  open  to  W.  of  the  Loo,  is  a  most  convenient  berth  to  put  to  sea  from,  or  to  ride  out  a  S.W. 
gale.  But  the  Citadel  well  open  to  the  E.  of  the  Loo  is  the  best  anchorage  when  S.-Easters  are 
expected.  In  coming  into  Funchal  Boad  with  a  brisk  wind,  sail  should  be  reduced  in  time ;  and  a 
ship  should  be  brought  up  with  her  head  to  seaward,  that  in  case  any  accident  should  prevent  her 
bringing  up,  sail  may  be  made  off  shore. 

Ennohal  Anchorage  is  an  unsafe  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  S.  gales,  which  in  winter  are 
violent.  In  October  1842,  five  vessels  were  wrecked  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  December  1848  as 
many  more.  Therefore  ships  should  anchor  to  the  S.  of  the  Loo  Bock,  in -from  25  to  35  fathoms ; 
from  which  position  they  can  slip,  and  make  sail  to  clear  the  rocky  headlands  when  a  gale  sets  in. 

Steamers  anchor  nearer  the  shore.  The  beach  is  composed  of  shingle,  and  has  generally  a 
surf  on  it,  which  prevents  a  ship's  boat  from  landing  abreast  the  town ;  but  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Loo 
Bock,  about  i  m.  from  the  town,  is  the  only  place  safe  to  land  from  a  ship's  boat :  the  country  boats 
are  employed  in  watering,  coaling,  &c. 

The  Custom-house  rules  are  rigid,  and  strangers  suffer  great  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  in 
the  examination  of  their  baggage;  their  boats  are  boarded  by  officers  before  reaching  shore. 
If  a  ship  enter  the  road  by  night,  it  is  proper  to  show  a  light  at  her  ensign-staff,  to  prevent  being 
fired  at  from  the  forts.  The  small-pox  is  much  dreaded  at  Madeira,  suspected  vessels  are  ordered 
to  leave. 

Funchal  British  Consulate  is  in  lat  32^  88'  N.,  Ion.  16°  54'  W. ;  Variation  of  compass  22°  W. 

Tides.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  occurs  between  12  h.  and  I  h. ;  rise  and  fall  about  7  ft 

CITRBEVTS.  In  summer,  when  the  N.E.  wind  prevails,  a  S.W.  current  sets  through  the 
channel  between  Madeira  and  the  Desertas,  The  current  along  the  S.  side  of  Madeira  and  the 
Desertas  mostly  sets  to  leeward  in  strong  gales ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  a  gale  it  sometimes 
changes  suddenly,  and  sets  contrary  to  the  wind.  Through  the  channel  between  Madeira  and  the 
Desertas,  ships  have  been  drifted  in  calm  weather  near  either ;  there  is  no  anchorage  but  in  very 
deep  water  on  the  narrow  banks  before  mentioned.  In  November,  the  Anna  drifted  in  a  calm  very 
near  the  shore  to  the  N.  of  the  Bnusen  Head  (Cape  Qarajao),  and  brought  up  with  the  stream 
anchor  in  60  fathoms  water,  her  stem  not  fax  from  the  rocky  cliffs.  When  a  ship  has  advanced 
through  the  channel,  and  is  approaching  Brazen  Head,  she  should  not  keep  near  it,  in  case  of  being 
becalmed,  as  there  is  no  anchorage  close  to  this  steep,  bluff  headland,  which  is  the  E.  extreme 
of  Funchal  Boad.  Ships  are  frequently  baffled  by  eddy  winds  and  calms  near  it,  and  obliged  to 
get  boats  out  to  tow.  Do  not  borrow  too  closely  to  it  in  passing,  nor  haul  in  for  the  road  till  neariy 
abreast  of  the  town. 

Weather.  The  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  January,  February,  and  March ;  October  is  also 
frequently  a  wet  month ;  and  when  hard  W.  gales  blow  in  November  or  December,  they  bring 
cloudy  weather  and  rain.  Hurricanes  have  blown  down  through  the  valley  of  Funchal ;  a  torrent 
of  water  once  poured  down  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  deluging  many  vineyards  in  its 
passage,  and  some  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 

winds.  In  summer,  when  the  weather  is  settled,  off  Funchal  Valley  there  are  regular  land 
and  sea  breezes ;  the  sea-breeze  setting  in  from  the  S.W.  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  land  breeze 
coming  from  the  shore  generally  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  but  sometimes  not  till  2  or  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  These  land-breezes  do  not  extend  above  3  or  4  m.  off  shore.  It  has  been  said 
that  S.  winds  never  blow  severely  quite  to  the  shore  at  Funchal :  that  S.W.  or  S.E.  winds  ar6  never 
expected,  except  in  January,  February,  and  the  beginning  of  March,  and  that  large  ships  always 
ride  them  out;  whereas  it  is  certain,  these  S.  gales  blow  quite  home  to  Funchal,  sometimes  in 
November  and  December ;  and  when  they  are  expected  it  is  common  for  all  ships  to  put  to  sea. 
These  S.W.  or  S.E.  gales  are  in  general  preceded  by  a  swell,  with  gloomy  weather,  drizzling  rain, 
and  an  unsettled  breeze  from  the  land,  veering  several  points  backward  and  forward  very  suddenly. 
With  such  indications,  ships  generally  proceed  to  sea,  for  should  it  blow  from  the  S.,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  clear  the  shore  on  either  tack  after  cutting  or  slipping,  the  anchorage  being 
near  the  land.  Some  ships  have  ridden  out  these  S.  gales,  but  many  have  driven  on  shore. 
When  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  unsettled  weather,  it  is  best  to  ride  with  a  whole  cable,  with 
a  slip  buoy  on  it,  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  slip  and  put  to  sea  quickly ;  as  there  would  not  be 
time  to  weigh  the  anchor,  by  the  sudden  approach  of  blowing  weather.  In  light  breezes  and  calms, 
it  is  proper  to  have  a  kedge  anchor  out,  to  steady  the  ship. 
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THE  SALVAGES,  CANARIES,  AND  CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS. 

On  leaving  Funchal,  steer  directly  from  ihe  shore,  to  prevent  being  baffled  bj  oalms  or  eddy 
winds  nnder  Ponta  de  Sol,  or  the  Brazen  Head,  for  vessels  are  liable  to  calms  under  the  high  land. 
Departing  from  Madeira,  or  after  passing  to  the  W.  of  the  islapd,  the  usual  track  is  to  W.  of  the 
Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  barely  in  sight  of  them,  where  steadier  winds  may  be  expected 
than  close  to,  or  among  these  islands.  The  britannia,  outward  bound,  had  W.S.W.  and  S.W. 
winds,  and  was  several  days  dose  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  d9°  N.  Li  January  the  Swallow, 
after  passing  in  sight  of,  and  to  E.  of  the  Canary  Islands,  had  W.  winds,  which  carried  her  to  the 
E.  of  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  pass  to  the  W.  of  all  these  islands  in  August, 
September,  October,  and  November.  Many  navigators,  in  January,  Februaiy,  and  March,  prefer 
the  passage  to  the  E.  of  all  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Captain  Heathom,  of  the  ship  ClaudinSf 
homeward  bound  from  India,  twice,  in  September,  passed  up  to  the  N.,  inside  of  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  with  steady  S.  winds,  which  changed  to  N.E.  trade  wind  when  to  N.  of  these  islands. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  part  of  August  and  September,  S.  winds  sometimes  prevail  between  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  and  that  in  the  same  locality,  N.  winds  may  usually  be 
expected  in  December,  January,  and  part  of  February, 

If  a  ship  be  bound  to  Tenerife,  or  intend  to  pass  between  the  Canaries,  or  is  laid  ofif  to  the 
8.S.E.  after  passing  Madeira,  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  the  Salvages,  which  must  not  be  approached 
in  the  night,  on  account  of  reefs  and  straggling  rocks  extending  from  the  Pitons,  the  S.W.  islands. 

THE  SALVAGES  are  two  distinct  groups,  distant  from  each  other  about  8  m.  in  an  E.N.E. 
and  W.S.W.  direction,  with  safe  passage  between.  The  N.E.  group  is  formed  of  the  Great  Salvage 
with  its  surrounding  rocks.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  and  may  be  seen  8  or  9  leagues.  The  hiU  near 
the  W.  point  of  the  island  is  in  lat  80°  8'  N.,  and  Ion.  15°  51'  W.  The  S.W.  group  consists  of 
Great  and  Little  Piton,  two  islands  surrounded  by  rocks  and  roefs.  Little  Piton  is  about  1^  m.  to 
the  W.  of  Great  Piton,  and  has  a  reef  projecting  beyond  to  the  W.  half  a  league. 

THE  CAHABT  ISLAHD8,  belonging  to  Spain,  are  eleven  in  number  (four  of  them  small), 
extending  from  lat.  27°  40'  to  29°  20'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  18°  85'  to  18°  6'  W.  They  are  mostly 
high,  with  steep  rocky  shores,  rendering  landing  often  impracticable,  and  all  destitute  of  harbours 
for  large  ships.  The  channel  between  these  islands  and  Cape  Juby  on  African  coast  is  60  m. 
wide,  and  clear  of  danger.  The  channels  among  the  Canary  Islands  are  clear  of  dangers,  except  a 
doubtful  sunken  rock  in  lat.  27°  52'  N.,  between  Canary  and  Tenerife,  about  7  leagues  from  the 
latter,  and  5  leagues  W.  of  the  former ;  which  many  navigators  think  has  no  existence.  Several  of 
the  outward-bound  ships  pass  between  Palma  and  Gomera,  when  laid  off  to  the  E.  by  winds  from 
the  W.,  or  otherwise.    Variation  of  compass  at  Cape  Juby,  19°  W. ;  at  Palma,  21°  W. 

Palma,  the  N.W.  island,  8  leagues  long  and  5  leagues  broad,  is  frequently  seen  by  outward- 
bound  East  India  ships :  being  nearly  8000  ft.  high,  with  a  bold  coast ;  some  navigators  approach 
it  with  confidence ;  but  several  ships  have  been  nearly  lost  on  it  in  dariE  nights,  the  lights  on  the 
impending  mountains  first  showing  their  situation ;  and  even  in  the  day  it  is  sometimes  completely 
obscured  by  fog  clouds.  The  N.  point  is  in  lat.  28°  51'  N.,  Ion.  17°  54'  W. ;  the  W.  point  in  lat. 
28°  46'  N.,  Ion.  18°  0'  W. ;  and  the  S.  point  in  lat.  28°  27'  N.,  Ion.  17°  50'  W.  This  island  is  said 
to  be  more  subject  to  W.  winds  and  rains  than  any  of  the  others. 

Light.  Palma  has  now  a  light,  revolving  every  minute,  elevated  207  ft.,  visible  25  m.  It  is 
at  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  in  lat.  28°  50'  N.,  Ion  17°  47'  W. 

Tenerife  is  the  largest,  and  from  its  magnificent  Peak,  in  lat.  28°  17'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  39'  W., 
elevated  12,000  ft.,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  triangular  in  shape ;  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  47  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  N.W.  to  S.R  28  m.  Tenerife  N.E. 
exti«me  is  in  lat.  28°  37'  N.,  Ion.  16°  9'  W.;  the  S.  point,  lat.  28°  0'  N.,  Ion.  16°  31'  W. ;  Teno, 
the  N.W.  point,  lat.  28°  21'  N.,  Ion.  16°  56'  W. 

Bantii  Crniy  on  the  S.E.  side  and  near  the  N.E.  end  of  Tenerife,  the  chief  town  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  has  a  red  fixed  light  on  the  Mole  Head,  36  ft.  above  H.  W.,  visible  4  or  5m.  It  is  the, 
port  generally  used  by  ships  which  stop  at  these  islands  to  procure  refreshments.  The  roadstead 
though  indifferent,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Canaries.  Santa  Cruz  is  an  excellent  place  for  procuring 
a  supply  of  cheap  wines,  of  a  weak  quality.  Vegetables  are  plentiful,  also  the  fruits  common  in 
Europe,  and  gooa  water  is  easily  procured  when  the  surf  is  not  great  on  the  beach.  The  Mole 
Head,  Santa  Croz,  is  m  lat  28°  28'  N.,  and  Ion.  16°  15'  W. 

Direetiona.  Ships  going  in  should  not  bring  any  part  of  the  town  to  the  N.  of  W.,  or  they 
nay  be  becalmed  by  the  high  land  under  the  Peak,  and  drifted  on  the  rocky  shore,  where  no  bottom 
B  found  eloee  to  it  with  200  fathoms  line.    Merchant  ships  and  small  vessels  anchor  to  the  N.E.  of 
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the  pier,  off  the  town,  in  18  and  30  fathoms,  distant  from  the  shore  \  m.  Ships  of  war  anchor 
ahout  i  m*  off  the  N.  fort,  with  their  outer  anchor  in  36  fiithoms,  and  the  inner  one  in  15  or  18 
fathoms. 

While  ranning  for  the  anchorage,  keep  hoth  leads  going,  and  hring  up  to  the  N.  of  the  Mole 
Head ;  or  bring  the  clock-front  of  the  square  church  tower  on  with  a  cupola  bearing  W.S.  W.,  and 
anchor  with  this  mark  on,  or  to  the  N.  of  it.  Ships  may  anchor  in  less  than  30  fathoms,  with  a 
large  scope  of  chain  cable.  When  the  N.  fort  (Paso  Alto)  bears  N.N.W.,  the  depth  of  water  wUl 
be  about  25  fstthoms  on  the  lines  pointed  out.  The  shore  may  be  neared  without  risk,  the  water 
being  deep,  and  no  dangers  that  are  not  apparent.  The  anchorage  to  the  S.  of  the  lines  indicated 
is  reserved  for  vessels  in  quarantine.  A  man-of-war  (esjpecially  if  there  are  many  vessels)  should 
anchor  to  the  N.E.  or  windward  of  this  resort,  the  bank  of  soundings  being  wider. 

Instead  of  running  down  at  a  great  distance  from  the  land,  and  not  hauling  in  until  nearly 
abreast  of  the  town  (as  ships  coming  from  the  N.  generally  do),  on  making  Punta'de  Anga,  the 
N.E.  end  of  Tenerife,  some  commanders  haul  in  upon  the  bank  of  soundings  on  passing  Punta  de 
Antequerra,  as  the  bank  from  this  point  to  Santa  Cruz  extends  as  far  from  the  land  as  at  the 
town,  and  the  anchorage  is  as  good  and  as  safe  anywhere.  A  ship  may  then  get  nearly  into  the 
depth  she  proposes  to  anchor  in,  and  run  down  with  the  light  wind  parallel  to  the  shore.  Should 
it  fall  calm  when  a  ship  is  oiOside  soundings,  she  may  be  taken  to  leeward  by  the  S.  set,  causing 
loss  of  time  in  recovering  ground.  The  bottom  being  foul  in  many  parts  of  the  road,  it  is  customary 
to  buoy  the  anchors.  This  road  is  exposed  to  E.  winds,  but  these  seldom  blow  hard,  although  ships 
have  sometimes  been  driven  from  their  anchors  on  shore. 

Light.  Anga  or  Roque  Bermejo,  the  N.E.  end  of  Tenerife,  has  now  a  light,  fixed,  and  flashing 
every  3U  seconds;  800  ft.  above  sea;  visible  more  than  30  m.    Lat.  28^  35'  N.,  Ion.  16^  8'  W. 

Oratava,  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  has  a  very  insecure  road,  where  ships  stop 
sometimes  to  take  in  wine:  the  anchorage  is  in  50  fathoms,  about  H  m.  off  shore,  with  the  Peak 
bearing  S.W.,  and  a  pilot  should  be  kept  on  board.  Straggling  rocks  project  two  or  three  ships* 
length  from  the  shore,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously :  this  anchorage  is  very  dangerous  in  Uie 
winter  months,  from  September  to  May.    Lat.  of  the  landing-place  28^  25'  N.,  Ion.  16^  33'  W. 

Canafia,  or  Grand  Canary,  extending  from  lat.  27^  45'  to  28°  18'  N.,  12  leagues  S.E.  of 
Tenerife,  is  nearly  round,  and  about  0  leagues  across ;  and  upwards  of  6,000  ft  high ;  it  is  the 
best  watered  and  most  fertile  of  the  islands. 

light  Isleta,  the  N.E.  part  of  Grand  Canary  has  a,  fixed  Hght,  giving  Bed  flashes  eveiy 
2  minutes ;  elevated  817  ft. ;  visible  18  m.    Lat.  28°  11'  N.,  Ion.  15°  25'  W. 

Palmas,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island ;  its  road  is  sheltered  from  the  N.E. 
by  a  point  of  the  land  stretching  out  in  a  peninsula,  and  having  some  rocks  adjoining.  The  Palmas 
Mole  Head,  in  lat,  28°  7'  N.,  Ion.  15°  25'  W.,  has  Afifjed  harbour  light. 

Ctomera,  about  5  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Tenerife,  is  5  leagues  long,  and  its  breadth  3  leagues. 
San  Sebastian,  the  chief  place,  is  in  a  bay  on  the  E.  side,  sheltered  to  Uie  N.  by  a  projecting  point. 
North  point,  lat.  28°  13'  N.,  Ion.  17°  16' W.;  East  point  (San  Christoval).  which  is  near  Port 
San  Sebastian,  lat.  28°  6'  N.,  Ion.  17°  6'  W. 

Hierro,  or  Perro,  the  S.W.  of  the  Canary  Islands,  distant  10  or  1 1  leagues  to  W.S.W.  of 
Gomera,  is  5  leagues  long  and  3  leagues  broad.  Puerto  del  Bierro,  on  its  E.  side,  is  in  lat  27° 
46'  N.,  Ion.  17°  54'  W.  Its  W.  extreme  is  in  Ion.  18°  10'  W.  This  island  was  adopted  by  most 
European  nations  in  the  1 7th  and  18th  centuries  as  the  First  Meridian^  and  is  still  used  as  such 
in  many  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  maps.  Geographers,  even  of  the  same  country,  appear 
not  to  have  been  unanimous  in  their  assumed  longitude  of  Ferro,  but  the  English  generally  reckoned 
it  in  Ion.  18°  10'  W.  of  London,  and  the  French  20°  or  20°  20'  W.  of  Paris.  In  the  Swedish 
cfaafts  of  the  late  Adnural  Elint  it  is  assumed  20°  30'  W.  of  Paris. 

Piierteventnra  is  about  20  leagues  long,  and  from  2  to  5  leagues  broad,  the  S.W.  point  being 
in  lat.  28°  3'  N.,  Ion.  14°  31'  W.,  and  the  N.  point  in  lat.  28°  45'  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  54'  W. 

Light.  Jandia  Point,  the  S.W.  end  of  Fuerteventura,  has  a  light  revolving  every  minute ; 
108  ft.  high ;  visible  15  m.    A  bank  extends  I  m.  to  S  W.  of  it. 

Lobes  Island  has  Afiaed  Red  light;  95  ft.  above  sea,  on  Martino  Point;  visible  9  m.  Lat. 
28°  45'  N.,  Ion.  13°  49'  W.     Off  Martino  Point,  the  N.  end  of  Lobos,  there  is  an  extensive  reef 

Lanzarote,  or  Lanoerota,  about  6  leagues  long  and  4  leagues  broad,  lies  to  the  N.E.  of 
Fuerteventura,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Bocayno  Channel,  in  which  is  the  Island  Lobos, 
1  league  long  and  i  a  league  broad.  The  passage  between  Lobos  and  Fuerteventura  is  2  m. 
wide,  with  5  &thoms  water,  and  good  anchorage.  The  channel  next  Lanzarote  is  4  m.  wide,  with 
10  fathoms  water.  The  East  Rock,  off  the  N.  end  of  Lanzarote,  is  in  lat.  29°  16'  N.,  Ion.  13° 
go'  W.    On  the  S.E.  side  of  {^anzarotp  are  twQ  ports  witlm  V^t  called  Puerto  de  Naos  and 
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Puerto  de  Gavallos ;  the  former  is  the  N.  one,  sheltered  from  N.E.  winds  by  the  reefs,  and  here 
Teasels  may  refit.  It  has  two  entrances  between  reefs,  with  only  14  ft.  at  H.  W.  in  the  N.,  and 
17  ft.  in  the  S.  entrance;  the  depth  within  is  S7  to  10  ft;  rise  of  tide  10  ft.  Naos  Port,  at 
Arecife,  has  2  small  Bsd  lights.  Puerto  de  Oavallos,  1  m.  S.  of  the  former,  has  only  12  ft  in 
the  channel,  and  within,  17  ft.  Fort  St.  Gabriel,  at  Arecife,  is  in  lat  28®  57'  N.,  Ion.  13°  32'  W. 
Graeioaay  Santa  Clara,  and  Alegranza,  are  three  small  islands  off  the  N.  point  of  Lanzarote ; 
uninhabited,  and  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  channel  between  Graciosa  and  Lanzarote  forms 
the  harbour  of  El  Rio,  in  which  the  depth  is  6  or  7  fathoms.  The  N.  point  of  Graciosa  is  in  lat. 
29**  17'  N.,  and  Ion.  13*^  31'  W.  The  centre  peak  of  Santa  Clara  is  in  lat.  29°  18'  N.,  and  Ion. 
13^  32'  W.    There  is  a  channel  between  Clara  and  Alegranza. 

Light  Alegranza  Island  has  now,  on  Delgada  Point,  a  light  revolving  every  80  seconds ; 
elevated  57  ft ;  visible  13  m. ;  but  not  seen  from  the  W.  when  bearing  between  S.E.  and  E. 
Lat.  29°  24'  N..  Ion.  13°  80'  W. 

Passage  along  AMoan  Coast,  inside  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Some  outward-bound  ships  for 
India,  or  St.  Helena,  prefer  the  channel  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands; 
kee{nng  in  longitude  between  19°  and  20°  W.  in  passing  the  islands,  to  avoid  some  doubtftd 
dangers  placed  to  the  E.  of  them.  Other  ships  keep  nearer  to  the  continent,  where  the  channel 
is  clear,  with  soundings  near  land.  {See  Chapter  V.)  A  great  haze  along  the  coast,  occasioned 
by  dost  and  dry  vapour,  being  driven  to  seaward  by  N.E.  winds  from  the  hot  sandy  desert, 
makes  the  passage  near  the  low  coast  of  Africa  less  preferable  to  that  outside  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
when  the  sun  is  far  to  the  S ;  for  steady  N.  winds  then  prevail  near  the  continent,  and  the  route 
is  shorter  than  that  to  the  W.  The  obscure  atmosphere  renders  the  inner  passage  unpleasant 
when  observations  are  not  regularly  obtained,  near  the  coast ;  but  the  revolving  light,  set  up  by  the 
French  on  Cape  Verde,  greatly  helps  navigation.  The  ship,  Evander,  was  set  by  current  into  the 
deep  bay  on  N.  side  of  the  Cape,  and  had  no  soundings  with  100  fathoms  line,  about  8  m.  off 
shore,  the  Cape  bearing  W.S.W.  about  5  leagues  distant;  nor  were  any  soundings  got  afterwards 
in  passing  wiUiin  a  few  miles  of  the  Cape. 

Cape  Verde  and  the  Afriean  Coast  are  described  further  on  at  Chapter  V, 
THE  CAPE  VEBBE  ISLAITOS,  consisting  of  ten  principal,  and  some  small  isles,  extend 
from  lat  14°  43'  to  17°  13'  N„  and  from  Ion.  22°  28'  to  25°  27'  W.:  they  are  mosUy  high,  and 
some  have  sheltered  bays,  with  tolerable  anchorage. 

Bt  Antonio,  the  N.W.  island,  is  often  seen  by  ships  passing  to  the  .W.  of  them ;  the  summit 
is  7,400  ft.  above  the  sea ;  it  may  therefore  be  seen  near  30  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck,  in  clear 
weather,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  hazy  or  cloudy  weather  mostly  prevailing  about  these  islands. 
Ponta  de  Sol,  the  N.  point,  which  may  always  be  known  by  several  white  houses,  projects  in  a  low 
sand,  with  a  reef  extending  about  i  m.  farther;  at  1^  m.  off  the  point,  there  is  no^  ground  at 
130  fathoms.  From  hence  to  the  W.  end  of  the  island,  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  within 
2  m.,  for  fear  of  calms.  Between  the  N.  and  N.E.  points,  a  vessel  should  not  come-  within  5  m. 
of  land,  as  she  may  have  light  winds,  and  be  set  on  the  island  by  the  swell.  Bf  the  survey  of 
H.M.B.  Leven,  the  N.  point  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  17°  12'  N.,  Ion.  25°  6'  W. ;  S,  point,  in  lat. 
16°  55'  N  ,  Ion.  25°  ISf  W. ;  the  E.  point,  17°  5i'  N ,  Ion.  25°  0'  W. ;  and  W.  pwnt,  17°  4'  N., 
Ion.  26°  23'  W. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  small  bight,«  called  Tarafal  Bay,  where  excellent 
fresh  water  may  be  got,  and  anchorage  in  from  35  to  40  fathoms,  about  i  m.  o6^  the  sandy  beach, 
where  H.M.S.  Leven  remained  some  timeMn  the  summer  of  1820 :  there  was  very  little  surf,  the 
anchorage  being  protected  from  the  N  E.  trade-wind  by  the  mountainous  land ;  and  a  light  sea- 
breeze  or  eddy  wind  in  the  heat  of  the  day  sometimes  occurred.  This  bay  is  known  by  a  small 
greoi  plantation,  and  a  black  sandy  beach  under  a  cliffy  The  square  sails  should  be  furled,  and  all 
boats  made  ready  to  tow  a  ship  in,  when  becalmed  under  the  high  knd;  the  jolly-boat  should  be 
previously  sent  in  and  anchored  in  30  fathoms  as  a  guide,  opposite  te  a  Red  mark  in  the  cliff. 
The  best  anchorage  is  in  39  to  35  fathoms,  about  \  m.  off  shore,  soft  bottom,  where  a  ship  may  lie 
very  smooth  under  the  mountain,  with  its  altitude  about  25° ;  the  X.  extreme  of  land  beuing 
N.  by  W.,  the  S.  extreme  S.  25°  W..  Red  mark  on  the  cliff  S.K  by  S.  This  bay  is  open  from 
N.  by  W.  to  S.W.  by  S.     Variation  19°  30'  W. 

The  channel  between  St.  Antonio  and  St.  Vincent  is  sale.  In  passing  through,  you  may  be 
guided  by  your  eye  to  keep  clear  of  the  light  winds  occasioned  by  either  island. 

St  YmoeaU  7  m.  S.E.  of  Antonio,  is  about  12  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  broad,  having 
two  chains  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  its  S.  and  N.E.  sides,  with  a  valley  in  centre,  at  the 
N.W.  opening  of  which  is  the  Bay  of  Porto  Grande — the  best  anchorage  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.    Here  is  securi^  from  the  sea,  with  a  fresh  breeae  generally  blowing ;  much  wood  may 
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be  cut  in  a  short  timey  and  a  ship  may  be  refitted  with  safety.  The  harbour  is  open  to  the  W. : 
but  St.  Antonio,  being  only  9  m.  distant,  always  shelters  it  from  N.W.  winds.  Water  froiq  the 
well  is  not  good ;  when  refitted,  a  ship  may  run  down  in  5  or  6  hours  to  Tarafal  Bay,  in  St. 
Antonio,  and  there  complete  her  water.    A  few  lean  cattle  may  be  procured. 

St.  Vincent  is  said  to  have  anchorage  all  round.  The  Devonshire^  on  her  passage  to  India,  found 
anchorage  midway  in  a  bay  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  about  2i  or  3  m.  off  shore,  from  each  ex- 
treme of  the  land  about  4  m.,  in  22  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  coral.  One  well  was  dis^ 
covered,  and  another  dug  near  it  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  where  she  filled  up  her  water  during  a  stay  of 
several  days.  The  N.  point  of  St.  Vinceut  is  in  lat.  16°  54'  N.,  Ion.  24*^  59'  W. ;  S.  point,  in  lat.  16?  47' 
N.,  Ion.  25°  W. ;  E.  point,  in  lat.  16°^0'  N.,  Ion.  24°  55'  W. ;  W.  point,  lat  16°  SCV  N.,  Ion.  52°  8'  W. ; 
Porto  Grande  Custom  House,  lat  16°  54'  N.,  Ion.  25°  W. ;  Bird  Island,  lat.  16°  65'  N.,  Ion.  25°  V  W. 

St  Lncea,  about  5  m«  E.S.E.  from  St  Vincent  is  about  6  m.  long  from  N.W.  to  S  E., 
irregular  hilly,  and  occasionally  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Its  S.  shore,  which  runs  E.  and  W„  is 
fronted  by  a  bank,  extending  i  m.  off,  on  the  edge  of  which  are  2  to  4  fathoms.  It  then 
suddenly  deepens  to  6,  9,  and  10  fathoms,  and  soundings  slightly  increasing  in  depth,  are  carried 
across  to  Branco  Island.  There  is  a  good  landing-place  near  the  middle  of  the  8.  shore  of  Lucea, 
and  a  well  of  fresh  water  near  a  ruined  village  on  its  S.W.  side,  W.S  W.  from  the  little  islet  of 
Leon.  In  the  Channel,  S.  of  Lucea,  the  flood  runs  to  the  W.,  and  ebb  to  the  E.,  about  2  m.  an 
hour  at  spring  tides;  but  the  wind  has  great  influence  on  them.  On  F.  or  C  of  moon  it  is 
H.  W.  about  9  h.  or  10  h.  In  this  Cliannel,  do  not  go  too  close  to  the  E.  of  St.  Lucea,  the  ground 
being  uneven.  There  are  soundings  2  or  3  m.  to  windward  of  St  Lucea,  with  discoloured  water. 
Between  St.  Lucea  and  St  Vincent  there  is  a  channel,  through  which  the  Leven  passed ;  and  here, 
when  blowing  fresh,  the  tide  setting  to  windward,  has  the  appearance  of  shoal  water ;  but  she  did 
not  find  less  than  6  fathoms  in  working  through,  with  15  fadioms  in  mid-channel.  The  N.  point 
of  St  Lucea  is  in  lat  16°  49'  N.,  Ion.  24°  47'  W  ;  S.  point  in  lat  16°  48'  N.,  Ion.  24°  48'  W. ; 
E.  point  in  lat.  16°  45'  N.,  Ion.  24°  43'  W. ;  W.  point  in  lat  16°  47'  N.,  Ion.  24°  50'  W. 

BrancOy  in  lat  16°  40'  N.,  Ion.  24°  42'  W.,  is  about  2  m.  long  and  }  m.  broad,  inaccessible 
in  bad  weather.  A  low  sandy  point  projects  a  short  way  from  its  S.E.  end,  with  a  reef  off  it» 
which  is  visible.  The  Leven  beat  through  the  passage  between  this  island  and  Baza,  and  had 
irregular  soundings.  She  also  went  through  between  Raza  and  St.  Nicolas,  which  is  a  good 
passage ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  between  these  islands  are  sometimes  strong  and  irregular,  and 
greatly  influenced  by  winds,  rendering  a  good  look-out  necessary. 

Baza,  in  lat.  16°  3d'  N.,  Ion.  24°  38'  W.,  is  a  smaU  uninhabited  island,  about  H  m.  in 
diameter,  at  times  inaccessible :  there  is  no  fresh  water  on  it,  and  the  bottom  near  it  is  rocky. 
The  landing  place  is  near  its  N.W.  point. 

St.  IficolaAy  about  5  leagues  S.E.  of  St.  Lucea»  may  be  seen  16  leagues  in  clear  weather :  it 
is  the  most  pleasant  of  these  islands,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop :  on  the  S.  side  there  are 
several  indifferent  anchoring-places.  Grand,  or  St.  George  Bay,  where  the  trade  of  the  island  is 
carried  on,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  that  large  bight  formed  by  the  E.  and  S.  points  of  the  island.  It 
has  anchorage  in  7  feithoms,  clear  ground,  close  to  the  shore ;  but  out  in  9  and  10  fathoms  the 
ground  is  rocky.  Here  refreshments  may  be  procured,  but  there  is  no  watering-place  for  a  ship. 
This  bay  may  be  known  by  the  White  Fort,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  which  is  seen  immediately 
after  rounding  the  S.  point  of  the  island  from  the  W. ;  but  ships  requiring  refreshments  generally 
stand  off  and  on,  the  anchorage  being  very  close  in.  The  chief  town  is  about  4  m.  inland  from 
the  landing  place,  and  there  the  bishop  and  governor  reside. 

Tarafal  Bay,  near  the  S.E.  shore  of  which  is  the  Custom-house,  is  between  the  S.  and  W. 
points  of  the  island.  Soundings  extend  from  this  Bay  off  shoro  about  1  m,  towards  the  W.  point, 
which  is  low  and  rocky.  A  ship  might  anchor  hero  in  the  calm  to  repair  damage,  about  3  m.  to 
the  S.  of  the  W.  point  the  broeze  not  reaching  so  far  down,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
it  would  be  dangerous,  as  the  wind  then  comes  in  from  the  S.  Close  in  shore,  if  blowing  strong 
outside,  the  tide  will  run  9  or  10  hours  to  the  N.  H.M.S.  L^um  anchored  twice  hero,  in  18  fathoms, 
the  W.  point  bearing  N.  16°  E.,  off  shore  I  m.  The  N.  point  of  St  Nicolas  is  in  lat  16°  42'  N., 
Ion.  24°  21'  W. ;  S.  point  in  lat.  16°  28'  N.,  Ion.  24°  19'  W.;  East  point  in  lat  16°  34'  N.,  Ion. 
24°  O'  W. ;  W.  point  in  lat.  16°  38'  N  ,  Ion.  24°  26'  W. 

Sal  lalandy  20  leagues  to  E.  of  St.  Nicolas,  is  high  and  bold,  with  two  peaks,  and  may  be 
seen  14  or  15  leagues  in  clear  weather.  The  E.  peak  is  highest,  and  the  land  between  being  low, 
they  appear  like  two  islands  when  first  seen.  In  rounding  the  island,  a  ship  should  not  approach 
too  close  to  the  S.  point,  which  is  low,  extending  out  several  miles  in  a  sandy  spit  not  visible  in 
the  night  nor  in  hazy  weather.  The  N.  point  is  in  lat  16°  51'  N.,  Ion.  22°  55'  W. ;  the  3.  point 
in  lat  16°  34'  N.,  Ion.  22°  57'  W.;  E.  point  Ut  16°  40'  N  ,  bn.  22°  57'  W.;  W.  point,  in  lat 
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16«  48'  N.,  Ion.  23^  4'  W.    To  the  N.N.E.  of  the  Island  of  Sal,  in  lat  18°  40'  N.,  Icm.  21^  28' 
W.f  a  shoal  is  said  to  have  been  lately  seen  by  a  French  ship,  bat  its  eKistenoe  seems  very  doabtfol. 

Mordeira  Bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  Sal  I^and,  affords  tolerable  anchorage ;  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  wind  comes  from  3.  at  times ;  but  a  chain  should  be  used,  the  bottom  being  foul 
groond :  neither  wood  nor  water  is  to  be  got  here  for  shipping. 

BonaTista  is  high,  very  uneven,  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  in  some  places  low  points  project 
into  the  sea ;  the  £.  extreme  is  a  low  projecting  point,  not  discernible  until  near  it  From  this  low 
point,  a  reef  of  rocks  with  foul  ground  extends  1  m.  or  more  to  E. ;  and  also  to  the  N.  of  this  point, 
about  2  m.  from  shore,  are  several  rocky  islets,  with  (to  the  N.E.)  an  extensive  reef,  on  which  the 
outward-bound  East  India  ship  Hartwdl  was  wrecked,  with  loss  of  cargo  and  most  of  the  treasure. 
The  Besolutionf  Captain  Cook,  in  her  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  was  nearly  sharing  the  same  hie  in 
the  night,  owing  to  a  S.  current ;  and  several  other  ships  have  suffered  on  this  reef. 

In  thick  or  misty  weather,  great  care  is  necessary  when  approaching  this  island,  as  currents 
are  sometimes  strong  and  irregular ;  and  fine  sand  or  dust  blown  off  the  desert  of  Africa  makes  the 
atmosphere  frequently  so  thick,  that  land  cannot  be  seen  before  you  are  in  the  surf.  The  current 
generally  sets  to  the  S.W.  from  10  to  16  m.  a  day,  many  ripplings  iadicate  its  direction,  and  the 
sea  is  much  disooloured,  as  if  in  soundings.  To  these  currents  may  be  safely  attributed  the  loss  of 
the  Hartwell;  and  the  vessels  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Bonetta  and  Madeline  rocks 
were  lost  probably  on  the  dangerous  shoals  which  bound  the  N.E.  end  of  Bonavista. 

The  N.  point  of  BonavisU  is  in  lat.  16°  13'  N.,  Ion.  22°  69'  W. ;  the  S,  point  in  lat.  16°  57' 
N.,  Ion.  22°  50'  W.;  N.E.  point  in  lat.  16°  U'  N  .  Ion.  22°  47'  W. ;  W.  point  in  lat.  16°  2'  N.. 
Ion.  23°  2'  W.  There  is  anchorage  here  in  English  Eoad,  Portuguese  Boad,  and  off  the  Coral 
Be^f ;  but  there  is  no  town  except  at  English  Harbour,  where  you  may  anchor  inside  or  outside  the 
reef  off  the  small  island ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  at  anchor,  when  heavy  rollers  prevail  about 
the  island.    Tide  rises  5  ft ;  H.  W.  at  7  h.  at  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon. 

LetOB  Book,  or  Beef,  lat  16°  48'  N.,  Ion.  23°  10'  W.,  is  very  dangerous,  and  much  in  the 
way  of  ships  passing  to  the  W.  of  Bonavista.  There  8sem$  to  he  another  reef  well  to  the  N.  of 
L«eton  Bock,  and  much  nearer  to  Bonavista.  These  dangers  render  the  channel  to  the  W.  of 
Bonavista  unsafe  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  night ;  for  it  is  Uiought  the  sea  does  not  break  on  these 
reefs  with  smooth  water ;  but  when  there  is  much  swell,  breakers  roil  over  them. 

If  an  outward-bound  ship  intend  to  stop  at  Porto  Praya,  in  the  Island  St.  Jago,  which  is 
frequented  by  ships  in  want  of  water,  it  will  be  prudent  to  steer  for  Sal,  or  Bonavista ;  and  to  avoid 
the  danger  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  the  latter,  she  may  pass  on  the  E.  side  of  these  islands ;  or  on 
the  W.  side  of  Sal,  if  the  wind  be  far  firom  the  N. ;  then  well  to  the  W.  of  the  shoals,  and 
ai'torwards  for  Isle  Mayo;  passing  to  the  W.  of  which  she  will  easily  reach  Porto  Praya  Bood.  If 
the  wind  incline  from  the  E.,  passing  to  windward  of  them  will  be  most  convenient  for  reaching 
Porto  Praya  with  speed.  In  running  for  these  islands,  look  out  in  time,  for  the  current  generally 
sets  to  the  S.  amongst  them,  sometimes  strong. 

Mayo  or  Maio  IsUad,  bearing  from  Bonavista  nearly  S.S.W.,  distant  14  leagues,  has  a  reef  of 

rocks  projecting  N.E.  from  the  N.  end  about  2  nu ;  and  Uiis  being  a  low  point,  makes  it  unsafe  to 

approach  in  the  night.     There  are  46  fathoms  at  6  or  6  m.  to  the  N.  of  this  reef,  and  the 

soundings  extend  to  Leton  Bock,  and  thence  to  the  coral  reef  off  Bonavista.     This  island  may  be 

seen  10  or  11  leagues,  being  high  at  the  centre,  uneven,  hilly,  and  has  anphorage  under  the  S.W. 

end  in  7  or  8  Mhoms,  in  a  bay  called  English  Road.    The  shore  to  the  E.,  and  abreast  the  town  of 

MsKjo,  is  steep,  bluff,  and  rocky;  but  to  the  W.  a  low,  white,  sandy  beach  extends  to  a  rounding 

point,  firom  which  a  spit  of  sand  and  coral  stretches  out  a  few  cables*  lengths,  near  which  there  is 

no  ground  at  40  and  60  fathoms.     This  spit  may  be  rounded  in  17  to  16  fathoms,  and  a  ship  should 

not  anchor  in  the  road  farther  out  than  16  or  17  fathoms,  as  these  depths  are  on  the  edge  of  the 

bank.    A  vessel  may  anchor  at  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  in  several  other  places,  but  there  is  no 

town  except  at  English  Boad.    The  cattle  are  better  here  than  at  any  of  ^e  other  Cape  Verde 

Islands.     Salt  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  a  number  of  American  ships  load  with  it 

annually.     No  wood  is  to  be  obtained  for  shipping.     The  N.  point  is  in  lat.  16°  19'  N..  Ion.  23°  12' 

W. ;  S.  point  in  lat.  16°  6i'  N.,  Ion.  23°  10'  W. ;  E.  point  in  lat.  15°  14'  N.,  Ion.  23°  8'  W. ;  the 

W,  point  in  lat.  16°  10'  N.,  Ion.  23°  16'  W.    Mayo  should  be  passed  on.its  E.  side,  if  the  wind  be 

from  £.,  but  with  the  wind  inclining  from  N.  or  N.N. W.  it  should  be  passed  on  its  W.  side. 

8T.  JAOO,  or  YAOO,  the  chief  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  is  about  32  m.  long  and  16  m. 
broad ;  7000  ft.  high ;  generally  sterile,  but  having  some  fertile  spots  which  produce  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Porto  Praya,  the  most  important  harbour  amongst  these  islands,  is  situated  at  its 
S.  point.  The  S.E.  point  of  St.  Jago  appears  low  when  seen  either  from  the  N.  or  S.,  and  projects 
coDsideFablj ;  to  the  S.W.  about  6  m.  from  it,  is  Porto  Praya,  the  principal  port  in  the  Island. 
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Tides.    H.  W.  at  F.  and  0.  of  moon  occurs  at  6  h. ;  rise  of  tide  5  ft. 

St  Francis  Bay,  resembling  that  of  Porto  Praja,  having  a  brown  sandy  beach,  with  some 
date  trees  and  houses,  is  situated  between  the  E.  point  of  Praja  Bay  and  the  S.£.  point  of  the 
island,  about  1^  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  latter.  Some  vessels  have  been  in  danger  by  mistaking  this 
Bay  for  that  of  Porto  Praya,  the  E.  points  of  both  being  fronted  by  sunken  rocks.  Porto  Praya, 
however,  is  between  4  and  6  m.  farther  to  S.W.,  the  intermediate  coast  mostly  perpendicular,  and 
approachable  within  1)^  m.  in  10  fathoms  water.  The  Fort,  on  a  small  cliff  in  Porto  Praya,  is  a 
mark  to  distinguish  that  bay  from  St.  Francis ;  and  the  N.  or  E.  point  of  the  latter  is  surrounded 
with  breakers,  whereas  the  E.  point  of  Praya  Bay  is  high,  steep,  and  free  from  danger. 

The  W.  point  of  Porto  Praya  has  a  battery,  by  which  the  Bay  is  often  6rst  distinguished,  and 
the  sea  always  breaks  off  this  W.  point  to  some  distance.  In  running  for  this  place  with  a  brisk 
N.E.  wind,  a  ship  should  have  a  reef  or  two  in  hertopsails  when  she  approaches  the  £.  point  of 
the  Bay,  and  this  may  be  passed  a  cable  s  length  off,  in  9  fathoms ;  the  same  distance  from  the  E. 
side  of  the  Bay,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  is  proper  in  sailing  to  the  anchorage.  The  E.  shore  of  the 
Bay  is  high,  and  all  the  land  seems  parched  and  barren. 

Porto  Praya  is  a  fine  bay ;  its  two  points  bear  from  each  other  about  W.  and  E.  Hm,  distant, 
and  it  is  of  equal  depth.  After  passing  the  E.  point,  the  fort  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  soon  opens ; 
to  the  W.  of  which,  in  a  valley,  are  several  date  trees  and  a  small  house.  The  Isle  of  Quails,  a 
small,  fiat,  black  island,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay,  having  rocks  off  its  S.  end  about  half  a  cable's 
length ;  also  a  rocky  ledge  off  the  N.  end,  where  the  water  is  in  general  shoal,  for  3  fathoms  is  the 
greatest  depth  between  this  isle  and  the  fort  Between  it  and  Uie  W.  shore  the  channel  is  only 
navigable  for  boats.  From  the  W.  point  of  the  Bay  some  rocks  extend  seaward;  and  it  requires 
care  to  avoid  them  in  sailing  from  the  anchorage  in  the  night  The  best  anchorage  is,  to  bring  the 
fort  N.W.  about  f  m. ;  the  S.  part  of  Quail  Isle  W.  by  S.  about  i  m. ;  or  Red  Hill  just  open 
to  N.  of  the  N.  part  of  Quail  Island,  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  Nearer  to  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Bay  is 
more  convenient  to  weigh  from  iniight  winds,  to  prevent  being  carried  near  the  rocks  to  leeward  by 
currents,  before  a  ship  has  good  way  through  the  water. 

Winds.  The  winds  are  generally  in  the  N.E.  quarter,  and  frequently  the  weather  is  cloudy, 
with  squalls ;  rain  seldom  falls,  except  in  July,  August,  and  September ;  but  a  dry  haze  mostly 
prevails  about  these  islands.  In  December  and  January  the  winds  keep  sometimes  far  to  the  E., 
veering  at  times  to  the  N.  When  the  weather  is  settled,  there  are  often  regular  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  the  Bay  of  Porto  Praya ;  the  sea  breeze  setting  in  near  noon,  with  a  great  surf  on  the 
shore,  and  ending  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  N  E  wind  sets  in  towards  evening, 
and  continues  during  the  night.  In  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  strong  S.  winds  are 
liable  to  happen  at  times,  blowing  two  or  three  hours,  and  forcing  a  heavy  swell  into  the  Bay,  which 
frequently  breaks,  rendering  the  anchorage  rather  dangerous :  therefore  ships  at  this  time  should 
anchor  well  outside  of  Quail  Island,  in  order  to  clear  the  land  in  getting  under  weigh,  or  if  obliged 
to  slip  and  proceed  to  sea.    But  these  S.  gales  do  not  happen  every  year. 

Supplies.  Water,  which  was  formerly  supplied  from  a  cistern  at  the  bottom  of  Castle  Hill, 
is  now  conducted  to  the  beach  with  greater  facility,  and  good.  Merchant  vessels  are  supplied  by 
the  boatmen,  who  bring  water  off  in  rafts,  charging  M.  for  a  large  cask.  This  is  an  indifferent 
place  for  a  ship  to  procure  refreshments ;  but  sometimes  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  oranges,  limes,  and 
pine-apples,  are  plentiful  at  moderate  prices,  and  Spanish  dollars  or  Portuguese  coins  are  best  for 
payment. 

Quail  Island  is  in  lat  14°  64'  N..  Ion.  23°  31'  W.  The  N.  point  of  St  Jago  is  in  lat 
16°  20'  N.,  Ion.  23°  47'  W.;  S.W.  point  in  lat  14°  58'  N.,  Ion.  23°  44'  W.;  E  point  in  lat 
16°  0'  N.,  Ion.  23°  26'  W. ;  W.  point  in  lat  15°  17'  N.,  Ion.  23°  48'  W.    Variation  18i°  W. 

PogO,  or  St  Philip,  about  5  leagues  across,  nearly  circular,  is  nearly  10,000  ft.  high,  forming 
a  volcanic  peak,  and  generally  clouded.  A  ship  may  anchor  off  the  town  of  Luz,  on  its  W.  side ; 
but  the  water  is  very  deep,  with  a  great  surf  on  the  beach,  and  landing  difficult.  Fruit  may  be  got 
in  the  season,  but  there  is  no  water  for  shipping.  There  are  a  few  mulatto  or  negro  inhabitants, 
who  raise  vegetables,  and  rear  goats  and  cattle.  At  the  N.  and  N.E.  points  of  the  island  the 
currents  are  strong,  influenced  by  the  strength  of  winds  outside :  close  to  these  points  vessels  are 
liable  to  light  winds,  under  the  high  land.  The  N.  point  of  island  is  in  lat.  16°  2'  N.,  Ion.  24°  22' 
W. ;  S.  point  in  lat  14°  49'  N.,  Ion.  24°  26'  W.;  W.  point  in  lat.  14°  64'  N.,  Ion.  24°  84'  W. 
Fogo  Peak  is  in  lat.  14°  56'  N„  Ion.  24°  20'  W. 

Brava,  9  m.  to  the  W.  of  Fogo,  is  2000  ft  high  and  small,  but  one  of  the  most  fruitful. 
Porto  Furno,  on  the  E.  side,  is  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  which 
obliges  ships  to  warp  out.  Porto  Fm-reo,  on  the  S.  side,  and  Porto  Fagen  Dago,  on  the  W.  side, 
are  said  to  afford  good  shelter  for  small  vessels,  where  water  and  refreshments  may  be  procured ; 
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but  this  island  has  no  safe  anchorage  for  laige  ships,  neither  can  wood  nor  water  he  got  for  such 
ships.  The  N.  point  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  14^  54'  N..  Ion.  24°  44'  W. ;  S.  point  in  lat.  14°  46' 
N.,  Ion.  24°  43'  W.;  E.  point  in  lat.  14°  61'  N..  Ion.  24°  48'  W.;  W.  point  in  lat.  14°  50'  N.. 
Ion  24°  46'  W.  There  are  two  islets,  called  the  Sombos,  with  locks  between  them,  about  5  m. 
N.N  J},  from  the  N.  end  of  Brava. 

EQUATORIAL  LIMITS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TRADE  WINDS. 

The  fbllowiBg  Table,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Horsburgh  from  many  East  India  ships'  journals, 
will  readily  be  comprehended  without  explanation.  It  may  however  be  observed  that  the  limit  of 
N.E.  trade  (marked  in  table)  is  the  place  where  wind  was  found  steady  between  N.  and  E. ;  and 
the  limit  of  S  IS.  trade  is  where  wind  was  experienced  settled  between  E  and  S.S.E.  The  winds 
which  blow  between  S.  by  E.  and  S.S.W.  to  the  N.  of  the  equator,  and  the  same  winds  which 
prevail  from  the  equator  to  several  degrees  of  S.  latitude  near  the  African  coast,  are  not  marked  as 
part  of  the  S.!E.  trade,  but  are  included  in  the  space  of  variable  winds  between  the  trades.  These 
8.  and  S.S.W.  winds,  adjacent  to  the  S.E.  trade,  are  monsoon  winds  which  prevail  near  African 
coast  through  several  degrees  of  latitude,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  particularly  in 
Jane,  July,  August,  and  September ;  the  shores  of  Africa,  being  then  greatly  heated,  draw  the  S. 
winds  far  to  the  N.  of  the  equator.  In  this  season  the  progress  of  outward-bound  ships  is  greatly 
obstructed  between  the  trades  by  S.  winds  and  N.W.  currents  which  frequently  attend  them. 

Many  of  the  ships  mentioned  in  this  table  were  in  company  with  fleets,  it  being  a  period  of 
wi  great  part  of  the  time.    The  longitude  is  by  chronometers,  or  lunar  observations. 
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A    TABLE 

BXrSAOTBD  VBOU  288  BAST-HTDIA  SHIPS'  JOTTBNALS,  TO  SHOW 

THE  EQUATORIAL  LIMITS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TRADE  WINDS. 


Tmt. 


Oatwaid  Bound  sups. 


1798 


1800 
1801 

1808 

1192 


1804  Windham 


1808 

1804 
1803 
1804 

1792 


Loft  V.E.  Trid*. 


8.RTnidelNfHi. 


Month. 


1794  Naiu7 

1795  Swallow 
1799  Taunton  Castle 

1802Arniiton   . 

1803  Boyal  Gf«orge 

1792Boo1dngham 
Ghtnges 
Lord  Macartney 

Royal  Charlotte 

Triton 
Woodoot 
Amiston 
Rose. 

City  of  London 

Europa     . 

Middleeex 

Sir  EdwardHnghes 

Earl  Wejoom^ 

Doke  of  Buocleoffh 

General  Gknldara 

Valentine 

1796  Geoi^g^ina  . 

1797  Sir  Edward  Hughee 
1798Bomb^Ca8tle 

Earl  Howe 
1802MarqQiBof£l7. 
Canton 
Cirencester 
L.  J.  Dundas 
David  Scott 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Carmarthen 
Walpole 


Jan.     21 


Feb. 


Experiment 
1804  SirEdwardHughes 
David  Scott 
Melville  Castle  . 
Duke  of  Montrose 

1794|Duke  of  Buocleugh 

1795  Amiston    . 

1797  Rose. 

1798  Walpole  . 

1800  Lord  Nelson 

1801  Lord  Duncan 

1802  Lord  Nelson 
1808Huddart  . 


Mar. 


Apr. 


2910 


24 

24 

80 

6 
26 
26 

1 

8 

8 

18 

25 

21 

14 
10 
10 
15 
29 
22 

81 


241 
25 
25 
12 
14 
20 
27 
22 
25 
11 
25 
16 
12 
6 
81 
1 
6 

20 


27 
11 
17 
15 

28 
8 


Lat. 


Lon. 


o   ' 

10  80  N. 


80 
5  0 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 

10  0 

11  0 

8  80 

5  80 

7  0 

6  0 

9  80 

8  80 

8  1 
4  40 
8  80 
6  80 
6  0 

6  0 

7  80 


1810  0 


2  0 
2  20 
2  80 
4  0 
8  80 
4  0 

7  0 
6  80 

8  0 
8  80 
4  20 
2  80 
8  0 


6 

13 

6 

5 


0 

0 

0 

80 


11  80 


4 
4 

8 
4 
4 

^,  3  36 
13  7  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14  OW. 

18  0 

22  0 

16  0 

16  0 

21  80 
21  80 

20  30 

16  12 

21  0 
21  80 
21  0 
28  0 

16  40 

21  0 

23  0 

22  30 
21  0 

20  0 

21  80 

14  30 

18  0 

19  30 

20  0 


Month. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18 

22 

23 

23 

24 

17 

23 

21 

22 

21  40 

21  80 

18  0 

18  0 

24  0 
21  0 

19  0 

18  0 

20  0 

21  30 
21  0 

25  0 
20  0 
|16  0 


Feb. 

Jan. 
Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

S^b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 
l&r. 

Mar. 
May 

Apr. 
Mar. 

Apr, 
M^r. 

^pr. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


June 

May 

Apr. 


May 
Apr. 


Lat. 


17 

24 

81 


25 

17 
7 
8 

9 

11 
10 
27 

5 

27 

8 
18 
19 
27 
12 
27 

8 

25 

29 
81 

41 
21 
25 
25 
10 

8 

7 
17 

5 
24 
14 
16 
11 

5 
16 

9 

6 
15 
27 
201 

1 
201 


o  * 

8  OS. 

4  0 

2  ON. 

9  OS. 


Lon. 


Wfaids,  Ac,  bstwsn  the  Tnulet. 


9 

0 
2 
2 

11 

1 
1 
1 
2 

7 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4 


80 

80  N. 
0 
80 

OS. 

ON. 
0 
0 
30 

OS. 

ON. 

0 

0 
80 
80 

0 

OS. 


18 
20 
21 
20 

2 

22 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 

5 


6  26 


2 

0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
3 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
8 
0 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


80  1 


0 
80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
40  N. 
28  S. 

0 

0 

86  N. 
20  S. 
80 

SON. 
80 

OS. 

30 

ON. 

8 
30 

0 

0 

0 


o   / 

6  OE. 

2  80 
22  80W. 

1  OE. 

1  80 

24  OW. 
21  80 
20  0 

1  0 


30 
30 

0 

0 

OB. 

OW, 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 

80  E. 


3  0 


17 
22 
21 
24 
26 
28 
19 
9 
17 
22 
21 
23 
21 
13 
21 
25 
22 

7 

15 
20 
22 
23 
25 
20 
18 


30  W. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
16 
20 

0 
80 

0 

0 

OE. 

OW. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 


Had  &W.  winds  near  Afkiean  Com^ 
,     veered  to  Soath  In  lat.  8^  S. 
HadUW.  and  S.S.W.  wliiditfll  laL 
41^°  8.,TMrad  to  SAZ,  gndaaQj. 


Had  calms  and  fUnt  ain  toaqoator, 
!<.S.W.  winds  In  S.  Utitnde. 

8.W.  winds  from  4^^  lat.  to  1^8. 
thon  Tearing  to  SL  fc  B  by  E. 

Sontbarty  and  TariaUe  winds. 

Variable. 

From  no  to  <|0  v.  had  K.W.  winds. 

(  Ught  8.W.  wind  fhxn  Cape  Pahnai 
(   Feb.  IS, afterwards 8. b7W.^8.iiLW. 
Variable  winds  moetlj  from  the  8. 

N.W.  and  TSilable  winds. 

VarisUs. 

(  Had  N.ft  N.W.  airs  tout  6PH. ;  then 
(     8.  W.  A  8.8.  W.  Ught  winds  to  6^  8. 

Sonthezly  and  variabla. 

Variable. 


Variable  and  Soothsity. 

Cahns  and  S.W.  braoMS  in  N.  lai, 
S.8. W.  from  eqmOor  to  6^  S. 

N.W.  and  Tarlable  winds  to  P  8. 
lat ;  than  8.8.W.  to  50  8. 

Variable. 


N.  Westerij  and  raxlable. 

Northerly. 

Variable. 

8LW.  light,  rarlabiSy  sad  cshns. 

Variable. 


Variable. 

N.  Westerty  and  TsrlaUs. 

Variable. 

( Calms  and  8.  W.  winds  from  S^N.  to 
(     30  8.  {  8.  by  W.  near  Aano>Bom. 

S  W.  and  &S.W.  winds. 

Variable. 


Varlabls  from  the  Korthwaid. 

Variable. 

Soath  and  E.  WesUrly. 
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1 
1 

OvttraidpBoand  Bhl 

Lost  K.B.  Tnds. 
1.^ 

8.  B.  Trsda  boffon. 

Wlndf,  he,,  bstwMD  flw  Tradss. 

ICHIa 

ips. 

Month. 

Lat. 

Lon. 

Mootb. 

Lat. 

Lon. 

* 

O       ' 

o     / 

o     t 

O       f 

1B04 

LordNdflon 

Apr.     16 

6    ON. 

24    OW. 

Apr. 

20 

2    ON. 

26    OW. 

. 

L.  J.  Pundaa    . 

15 

5  25 

25    0 

20 

2    0 

26    0 

t 

Fame 

22 

5  28 

21  30 

29 

8    0 

21    0 

• 

'    1805 

Walpole    . 

8 

1  40 

21    0 

14 

0    0 

21    0 

• 

1 

Charlton  . 

15 

8  30 

17  30 

May 

3 

2  80  S. 

21    0 

179l|Rmt 

.     May      5 

6  20 

20    0 

8 

3  SON. 

21    0 

Dablin 

28 

6  25 

25    0 

29 

6    0 

25  SO 

KoUght  winds. 

1792 

LucellfM   , 

2 

7    0 

21    0 

7 

4    0 

17    0 

Variable. 

( 

SnlliTSii    . 

4 

6    0 

22  30 

11 

2  SO 

20    0 

Variable  and  Soatheify. 

Soee. 

X7 

6    0 

24    0 

25 

2  30 

26    0 

T» 

Biubridge. 

18 

7    0 

22    0 

25 

2    0 

25    0 

• 

( 

Thetis 

ao 

10    0 

19  80 

June 

17 

2    0  8. 

26    0 

Soatbeily. 

1793 

Exeter 

6 

9    0 

21  30 

May 

25 

4    ON. 

20    0 

1796 

Canton 

7 

18    0 

19  30 

23 

0  SO  S. 

24    0 

1797 

Ceres 

5 

4    0 

20    0 

13 

1  SO 

22  SO 

Boatberly  and  Variable. 

1798 

ContraotoET 

81 

8    0 

25  30 

June 

9 

6    ON. 

20    0 

1799 

Glatton     . 

4 

6    0 

18    0 

27 

7  80  8. 

5    OE. 

(Gains  near  8t.  Tbomas;  a.8.W. 
(     and  8.  winds  In  8.  lat, 

SirSdwaidHug] 

Ilea              4 

8  40 

20  30 

May 

10 

1    ON. 

22    OW. 

Variable.    ' 

8irStp.Lushuig1 

Am            16 

6    0 

21  30 

23 

4    0 

20  SO 

Southerly.  • 

1 

Lord  Hawkesbn 

ly            19 

7  30 

18    0 

June 

9 

0    0 

14    0 

(  SoatberlTk  Uaj  80,  In  y>  K.  and 
(     630W.,  stood  W.,  with  8.  wfaids. 

1801 

Princeas  Chariot 

tte             23 

8    0 

24    0 

May 

31 

1  40 

24  80 

Variable.    . 

1802 

jEarl  St.  YiTicRiil 

t                10 

7    0 

22    0 

21 

8    0 

20  80 

• 

AnnA 

10 

7    0 

21  SO 

18 

8  SO 

20  20 

Variable  and  eaUas. 

CaffneDa   . 

28 

8  30 

22    0 

June 

4 

5    0 

21    0 

80 

9    0 

22    0 

12 

4    0 

17  30 

Bontheriy  sad  rariabls. 

Tdlicheny 

10 

7    0 

26    0 

May 

14 

8    0 

27    0 

Variable. 

1 

Herculean 

80 

11    0 

21  30 

June 

10 

2  SO 

24    0 

Variable  and  Southerly. 

1808 

Warren  ilastm^ 

5>                5 

9  30 

28  40 

May 

21 

2    0 

25    0 

• 

Earl  Howe 

80 

7  50 

23    0 

Jtlne 

6 

8  40 

19  30 

» 

Lord  Caatlereag 

h              25 

9    0 

22    0 

5 

3  30 

22    0 

0 

1 

Ceylon 

29 

9  30 

21    0 

8 

4    0 

19    0 

Preston     • 

29 

7    0 

23    0 

5 

3  SO 

20    0 

'                                ' 

Waiiey     . 

29 

7  88 

21    0 

7 

3  40 

16    0 

■ 

Alfred       . 

80 

9    0 

21  40 

7 

4  20 

16  SO 

1 

Qangea 

81 

8    0 

22  30 

6 

S  50 

19    0 

" 

Coatts 

80 

9  30 

21    0 

7 

8  40 

17    0 

1 

■ 

Abflrga>Tenny 

28 

8    0 

22    0 

6 

2    0 

20    0 

t 

Union 

5 

10    0 

24    0 

May 

21 

2    0 

23    0 

Botttheriy. 

Ocean 

80 

6  SO 

23    0 

June 

8 

2    0 

23    0 

Variable. 

1806 

Covtto 

28 

7    0 

22  30 

1 

2    0 

20    0 

1791 

^%    •  ^                 m      _ 

.     Jmie    16 

16    0 

19  30 

July 

9 

4 

6    0 

20    0 

N.N.W.wlndato  laftOK.thsnTarialilSL 

1 

Essex 
Bellmont  . 

28 

13  30 

16    0 

13 

8    0 

16    0 

Cahns  and  Southerlty  wlndi. 

26 

10  30 

28  30 

8 

8    0 

20  30 

Variable. 

1794 

Woodford 

a 

8    0 

28    0 

June 

11 

6    0 

20    0 

Variable  mostly  at  8. 

.    1796 

Young  William 

15 

9  30 

23  SO 

22 

4  SO 

23    0 

1 
1 

Warm  Hasting 

^             17 

450 

23  50 

18 

440 

24    0 

HadnoUghtwtndc 

1796 

TeUieheny 

m 

12    0 

26    0 

July 

10 

8    0 

24    0 

Variable  and  8.  Weeteriy. 

.   18O0 

Hngh  Inglis 

1 

10    0 

25    0 

June 

16 

2    0 

28    0 

Southerly. 

1 
1 

Rockingham 

29 

lb    0 

26    9 

Julj. 

14 

2    0 

26    0 

.  1801 

AbergaifiBDny 

22 

IB    0 

22  SO 

12 

8    0 

17    0 

(  Light  ST.  Winds  to  99  H.,  then  8.W. 
(     and  8.B»W.  wfndi. 

;  1802 

1 

JNsme 

18 

11    0 

26  30 

June 

23 

1  SO 

21    0 

Southerly  and  TariaUe. 

SirW.  Benslej. 

28 

12    0 

26    0 

July 

15 

2    0 

20    0 

'  1808 

Woedibrd. 

22 

10    0 

21    0 

w 

7 

0  30 

12  20 

( Bad  Bfht  N.W.siis  sad  oshns»«hen 
t    B.W.  winds. 

1804ABtt. 

15 

8  SO 

28    0 

June 

24 

6    0 

21    0 

Southerly  aqd  Tariabls  Ught  alia. 

Bengal     .« 

16 

8    0 

28  40 

24 

8  30 

22  80 

VarUble.     . 

.  1792£vIIUbot 

July      9 

18    0 

24    0 

July 

20 

4    0 

22  30 

Southerly. 

,17mI 

SirSdirard 

Hngl 

W            23 

10    0 

22    0 

Aug. 

2 

4    0 

20    0 

S.8.W. 
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SNQLAND  TO  THB  CAPS. 


[section  U. 


OvtWBvA*Boiiiid  SUpt. 


1795  Cirencester 
1796|True  Briton 
1797  Queen 
179808terley    . 
1799  Woodford 


1800 
1801 

1802 


layers 
1803  Essex 

Princess  Mary 
1804Ami8ton 

Lord  Eldon 
1798  Earl  FitiwiUiam 

1802  Skdton  Castle 

1808  Northampton 

Ann 

General  Stewart 
1804MonarolL 
1794  Dart 

1796 


Earl  Spencer 
Minorca 

Lord  Eldon 
Minerva    • 


Camatio  • 
Queen  • 
Gheozgina  • 


1798 

1799  Swallow 
1801  Elisabeth  . 
1808  Georgina 
1797  Henry  Dondas 
ISOOQeorgina 

Prince  Wm.  Heniy 

1801  Princess  Mary 
1804  Ocean 
1806  Diana 

Europe 
1792  Hindostan 
Swallow 

1796  Bellona 
1798CuiIhells 

Sarah  Christiana 
1808  Lord  Duncan 

&^  ]  Britannia 

1793LasceUe8 

1797  Swallow 
1808  Cirencester 

Lady  Jane  Dundas 
TeUioheny 
1804  Lord  Duncan 
Huddart 
Waller  Brigg 

1798  Thetis 

1800  Sir  EdwardHughes 

1802  Lord  Duncan 
ISOSlCanton 

Lord  St.  Yinoent 
1804lEarl  Howe 


July 


LostK.E.Tnida. 


VontlL 


Aug. 


Sept. 


06t. 


Nov. 


Apr. 


Lat 


81 

17 
6 
1 

12 

28 
18 

11 


9 
29 
28 


14  ON. 
17    0 

8  80 

9  80 
9    0 

16  80 

15  0 

11  SO 

13    0 

13    0 

13  30 

14  80 
0 

8    0 

12  80 


14112 
31 
1 

10|16    0 


9 
8 

16 
7 

26 

6 


11  80 
18    0 


14 

18 

9 

11 


0 
0 
0 

0 


511    0 

is'ia  0 

2912    0 

9!l5    0 

28;10  30 

2014    0 


16 
18 
9 
18 
29 


0 
0 
0 
0 


8 

7 
12 

8 

8  30 
1611  0 
10 10  30 
27|  6  0 
13  6  0 
5  9  30 
15,  8  40 
10|  9    0 

2518    0 


Mar.    10 

271 
11 
19 
18 

8 
22 
28 
22 

9 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
281  1 


13 

7 


8 
1 


12i  2 


40  S. 
80 

ON. 

OS. 
10 
40  N. 

0 

0 

0 

OS. 

ON. 

OS. 

ON. 
30 


26    OW. 
25  30 
28  80 
25    0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


8.B.  Trade  tMgan. 


Loo. 


28 
26 
26 

28 


19  30 


25 

27 
27 
26 
21 
25 

25 

25 
25 
27 
25 
21 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


23  0 

23  0 

18  0 

19  0 

27  0 

28  30 
25  0 


23 
24 
26 
22 
21 
28 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22  30 
21  0 
27  0 
25  0 
25  40 

23  0 

20    0 


19 
19 
22 
16 
21 
28 
15 
21 
23 
22 
20 
21 
22> 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Aug. 
July 

Sept 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 

July 
Aug. 


Month. 


Sept 
Oct 


Not. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
liar. 
Apr. 
liar. 

Apr. 
Mar. 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 


15 
16 
20 
11 
20 

23 

8 

24 

15 

24 
11 
13 
27 
8 
14 


Sept    24  9    OS. 

1  2  30N. 

Aug.    31  4    0 

Sept    10  1    0 

Aug.    24  1    0 

Oct       6  10 

10 11  30  S. 


9 

18 

12 
24 
12 
80 
20 
24 
80 
4 
9 
26 
15 
1 
13 
19 
26 
15 


23 

7 
16 

1 
27 

8 

6 
80 

8 
15 

5 
20 
14 
16 


Lat. 


o 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

13 

3 


80  N. 

OS. 
30  N. 

0 
40 

OS. 

ON. 


9  OS. 
9  30 


2 
8 

0 

4 

4 
2 


ON. 

0 
54 

0 
30 
30 


8  ON. 
8  0 


8 
2 
1 
6 
4 
8 
1 
8 
8 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 


80 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

OS. 

ON. 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 
40 

0 


7  OS. 


6 
3 
2 
5 

4 
1 
8 
8 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
6 


0 

80 

0 

80 

40 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 


liOO. 


Winds,  ka,  bstwan  tbs  Trades. 


o 
22 

8 
24 
25 
15 

6 

24 


22 

19 
22 
22 
22 
17 

9 

25 
28 
27 
13 

13 

7 
8 


23 
19 
23 
26 
24 
24 
19 
18 
22 
29 


21 
27 
23 
25 
22 


OW. 
0 
30 
0 
0 

OE. 

OW. 

OE. 

0 

80W. 

0 
20 

0 

0 

0 

OE. 

OW. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OE. 
0 

0 

30W. 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 
30 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 


S.a.  Westerlj. 
B.W.  to  S.  tqr  W. 
Soatharlj. 

&  Waiterlj. 

( 3.W.  Ugbt  winds  and  calniB.  Oraaed 
)     «quaxor  V*  E.  Aog .  96. 

variable  and  Soutlnrly. 

S.W.  winds.  Croatad  aqoator  In  If*  ' 
£.  July  30th.  R.W.  and  S.9JW,  > 
wiods  oonttnuod.  i 

8.W.  and  S8W.  wlnda 
equator  Jnljr  25,  in  i^'  £. 
8  8  W.  and  S.W. 

&  Weeterlj. 

8.  and  Weatarlj. 

8  W.  and  Soatberiy. 

(&W    on  both  sldea  of 
(  eroaaedOreanwleh  meridian  Sspt  7. 
&W.  and  Sootlierl/. 


8lW.  and  variable. 


1  0 


21 
22 
25 
21 
22 
28 
19 
21 
27 
25 
21 
25 
26 
20 


OE. 

0 

0 

0 
40 

0 

0 

0 
30 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8.W.  and  8.   Crossed  eqoator  I7tb 

8ept.  in  60  W. 
8W.  and  8.    Oroased  equator  in 

IP  E ,  and  saw  Anno-Bom  35ib. 
S.W^  saw  8t  Thomaa  Od  I ;  and 

next  daj  Coast  of  AMoa. 
SW.  aodvariablsu 


Tariable. 

Sootberlj  and  variable. 

Variable. 

Soatberlj  and  ftlnt  airs. 

Calms  and  8.8.  W.  foint  airs. 

Variable. 

Soatherly  and  variablew 

Variable. 

Wind  fipssh  at  E. ;  gradually  to  8E. 

8oixtherlj  and  variable. 

Easteriy  and  Tariable. 

(  Calms  and  8.8.  W.  aln  near  Coast 
(     of  Africa,  and  in  general 

Variable. 

Norfbsrtj  and  variable. 


No  U^t  winds  behrssn  Trades. 

Light  sad  variable. 

light  winds  one  day. 

Northeriy. 

Variable. 


Variable. 
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T«tf. 


Homeward-Boand 
SUpa 


Lost  S.E.  Trade. 


NJB  Trade  began. 


HoQtlu 


laMJCkiarlton    .        .     Apr. 

1798|BcMe . 

Marq.  LaoBdowne 
Adnunl  QvrduBt 

1800  Tauoton  Castle . 
If  anahip    .        • 

1801  Lord  Nebon 

1802  Royal  Admiral  . 
1792  Seat         .        .    iJune 

1794  Northiunberiand 
1796CbiTon 

1798  SirEdwardHughes 

1799  Bridgewater 

1800  Woodford. 
Sari  Howe 

1808|MwqniB  WeUesley 

Lord  Kelson 

OiiffiieUs    . 

Vtaoo  • 

SirW.  Benslej. 

Dorar  Guile 
1806Walpol9    • 
179«BeIlmont  •      .  .    jJnlj 
1794pzeier 

1795  Lord  Hawkesbwy 
1799Tdlichen7 

Saudi  Chnstiaaa 
1802  Barl  Momington 
1804  AbCTgaTOnny     . 

SirWm.Pultene7 
ISOqAmiston 

1793{Earl  Talbot       .     Aug. 
1798{Qa66n 
1802  AbergaTeimj 
1803TraTerB 
1804  General  Stewart 

1795  Dnke  of  Boodeugh  Sept 
1797lCalab« 
1801 

180KPruioe«  Charlotte 
1804  Preston 

1796  CSrenoester  Oct. 

1801  Hogh  Inglis 
18Q2PrineeMS[ar7 
laOStlGnerra 

Not. 


Lat. 


1804  Princess  Mary  . 

1796  Vtacf 
I  1796t£ail  FitswOliam 
1  1797|Osmalao    . 
t  1796Hawke 

ISOlTraren 

1804  Ann  ■        •        ■ 

180&Northampton    . 


12i 

4 

13 

14 

24 

4 

16 

6 

23 

2 

2 

11 

12 

11 

7 

29 

1 

29 

2 

22 

10 

6 

4 

5 

141 

13 

18 

28 

9 

2 

22 

25 

14 

22 

2 

12 

26 

17 

4 

15 

18 

28 

5 

20 

7 

6 

80 


1 
0 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
8 
5 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
5 
8 
6 
2 
5 
6 
4 
4 
5 
4 
0 
4 
4 
1 
6 
10 
4 
8 
3 
5 
5 
5 
2 
4 
4 
3 
8 
4 
2 
8 
2 
8 


Deo.    28 

25 
23 

25 
19 
5 
20 
14 


20  8 


20  N. 
30 

0 
30 
30 
30 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40  S. 

ON. 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 
40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 
30 

0 
30 
30  8. 

ON. 

0 

0 
40 


Lon. 


19 
22 
23 
22 
22 
23 
20 
24 
26 
22 
21 
17 
19 
24 
23 
21 
22 
15 
23 
23 
24 
22 
21 
22 
25 
21 
17 
28 
20 
21 
23 
22 
22 
25 
24 
26 
21 
24 
21 
22 
19 
124 
25 
17 
22 
22 
21 
23 


1    0 


8 

1 
2 


0 
0 
0 


30W. 

0 
30 
30 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
50 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 
40 
40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
34 

0 


MonllL 


2  30 
4    0 

1  0 

2  30 


18  0 

19  80 

21  0 

22  30 
21  30 
26  0 
28    0 

20  0 


Apr. 
I<tay 


June 


July 
June 
July 
June 
July 
Jane 


July 

Ang. 
July 
Aug. 
July 


Aug. 

Sept. 
Aug. 

Sept. 


Oct. 

Not. 
Oct. 

Dec 

Not. 

Jan. 
Dee. 


Lat. 


Lon. 


Wlnda,  &C.,  between  tbe  Trades. 


17 
11 
16 
16 
31 

9 
22 

6 
23 

9 
17 
19 
24 
18 
17 
16 

7 
16 

7 

2 
15 


1410 


9 
15 
30 

1 
29 

6 
16 

8 
26 

7 
22 

1 

9 
18 

6 


2411 


18 
29 
24 

1 
12 

2 
20 


7 
23 


6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
4 
6 
4 
5 
8 

12 
9 

12 
8 
8 

15 
8 

11 
7 

12 
9 


7 
11 
14 
11 
13 
14 
13 
12 
12 
14 
14 
17 
13 
13 
16 


13 
13 
11 
12 
8 
10 
16 


1410 


7 
7 


ON. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 
40 
80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 
30 
30 
40 

0 
40 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 
30 
30 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 


6  0 


29  6 
27  4 


26 
23 
6 
27 
20 


3 
5 
5 
5 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


24 
22 
25 
24 
25 
25 
20 
25 
26 
24 
21 
17 
25 
25 
26 
26 
22 
27 
23 
26 
25 
22 
21 
24 
28 
27 
27 
25 
26 
24 
26 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
27 
26 
28 
27 
23 
25 
26 
25 
28 
22 
21 
23 


OW. 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 
40 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 
40 
30 


19  0 

21  0 

22  30 

22  0 

23  0 
26  30 
25  0 
21  0 


BouXbetiy, 

Boatberljr  aad  rarUble. 


No  Ufbt  winds. 
Southerly  and  variable* 
YariaUe  and  calms. 


Variable. 

Easterly  to  P  K.  28^  W.  July  6. 

Sontheriy. 

Southerly  and  variable; 


y  ariaUle  and  Northerly. 


8.W.  and  Weetexly. 

B.W.  and  Westerly. 

S. W.  and  variable. 

Yariable. 

aw.  and  varfabls. 

8.W.  brisk  winds. 
S.W.  and  variable. 


Yariable. 

Southwesterly. 
Yariable  light  winds. 


Sonttaerl 
Yariable. 

Cafansandlhint 
Yariable  and  light  winds. 


ObeerratioDS  for  some  months  are  rather  too  few  to  obtain  a  correct  mean :  hut  the  first 
column  showing  extreme  Umits  in  the  following  Abstract,  wiU  be  useful,  as  it  marks  where  the 
Tiades  may  be  expected  to  fail  or  commence. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE, 

OJ  EqaaXondl  Limits  of  the  Trades^  between  18°  and  26°  W.  Lon ,  exclusive  of  those  Ships 

which  made  the  Eastern  Passage  to  St.  Helena. 
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The  nnmbers  in  this  last  ootaimn  ihow  the  spaee  of  Tariable  winda,  Aa  between  the  limits  of  the  Trades.  The  colamns  of 
means  do  not  always  exhibit  the  exact  means  of  the  two  extremes  for  each  month,  bat  these  mean  numbers  incline  a 
liitie  from  true  mean,  towards  the  extreme  limit  experienced  hy  the  majority  of  ships. 

A  Treatise  on  Winds,  printed  in  1675,  by  John  Seller,  Hydrographer  to  the  King,  reprinted 
by  Dalrymple  in  1807,  agrees  nearly  with  the  above  abstract ;  and  remarks  as  follows : — 

"  In  January,  February,  and  March,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  bloweth  commonly  unto  4°  N.  lat., 
where  at  that  time  beginneth  the  S.E.  and  easterly  trade  wind.  In  April,  the  N.E.  trade  wind 
bloweth  commonly  unto  5^  N.  lat.,  where  then  beginneth  the  S.E.  wind.  In  May,  the  N.E.  trade 
wind  bloweth  unto  6^  N.  lat,  where  at  that  time  beginneth  the  S.E.  wind,  somewhat  more  southerly. 
In  June,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  bloweth  unto  8^  N.  lat,  where  then  beginneth  the  southerly  wind.  In 
July,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  bloweth  unto  10^  N.  lat,  where  then  beginneth  the  southerly  wind, 
somewhat  westerly.  In  August,  the  N  E.  trade  wind  bloweth  unto  11^  N.  lat.,  where  the  southerly 
wind  begins,  somewhat  westerly.  In  September,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  bloweth  unto  10^  N.  lat, 
where  the  southerly  wind  beginneth.  In  October,  the  N.E.  trade  wind  bloweth  unto  8°  N.  lat, 
where  then  the  southerly  wind  beginneth,  somewhat  easterly.  In  November,  the  N.E.  trade  wind 
bloweth  unto  6^  N.  lat,  where  the  S.E.  wind  -beginneth.  In  December,  the  N.E.  trade  wind 
bloweth  unto  5^  N.  lat.,  where  the  S.E.  wind  beginneth.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  between  the 
N.E.  and  S.E.  trades,  the  winds  are  subject  to  cuteralion,  which  variableness  is  sometimes  found  a 
degree  or  two  sooner  or  later  than  the  aforesaid  latitude :  and  the  more  northerly  you  are,  the  more 
is  the  variableness  found  to  be  about  the  N.  and  the  N.E. ;  and  the  more  southerly  you  are,  the 
more  are  the  winds  found  to  blow  about  the  S.E.  and  the  S." 

This  observation  is  partly  correct;  but  it  is  generally  experienced  that  the  S.  winds  prevail 
more  than  any  other  throughout  the  whole  space  of  variable  winds  between  the  trades,  more 
particularly  when  the  sun  has  great  N.  declination ;  then,  and  generally  at  all  seasons,  homeward- 
bound  ships  are  enabled  to  cross  this  space  more  quickly  than  ships  outward-bound.  Calms  and 
variable  winds  are  also  experienced  during  every  month,  in  the  space  between  the  trades :  the  former 
seldom  continue  long,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  N.E.  trade  seems  most  liable  to  them.  These  calms 
are  often  followed  by  sudden  squalls,  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning ;  these  ought  to  be 
watched  witli  great  care,  and  sail  quickly  reduced  when  their  approach  is  perceived;  for  many 
East  India  ships  lose  topmasts  and  sustain  other  damage  by  these  equatorial  squalls,  which  give 
very  little  warning.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  whirlwinds,  and  may  blow  strong  for  an 
hour  or  two ;  but  a  gale  of  wind,  or  storm  of  much  duration,  probably  never  happens  far  from  land 
near  the  equator  in  open  ocean ;  although,  near  the  line,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and  whirlwinds  are 
experienced  at  times. 

S.W.  and  W.S.W.  winds  with  much  rain  often  prevail  in  July,  August,  and  sometimes  in  June 
and  September,  blowing  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  sometimes  as  far  N.  as  Cape  Verde  Islands ; 
these  are  called  the  Line  Westerly  Monsoon,  by  navigators  trading  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
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and  CurreiLtfl. — Many  journals  seem  to  prove  that  the  N.E.  trade  wind  is  deflected  by 
the  projection  of  Cape  Verde,  and  that  ships  which  keep  near  the  coast  of  Africa  lose  the  trade 
sooner  than  others  which  are  farther  from  the  coast.  To  guard  against  this,  some  commanders 
recommend  to  keep  well  to  the  W.  at  the  time  the  N.E.  trade  fails,  with  a  view  to  retain  it  longer, 
to  haye  fewer  calms  and  baffling  winds  in  the  variable  space,  and  to  meet  the  S.E.  trade  wind 
sooner  than  if  more  E.  By  adhering  to  this,  several  ships  have  crossed  the  Equator  far  West ; 
then,  meeting  with  the  S.E.  trade  hanging  far  from  the  S.,  with  strong  W.  currents,  have  made  the 
Brazil  coast  about  Cape  Roque :  or  sometimes  farther  to  the  W.,  which  greatly  prolonged  their 
voyage.  In  the  summer  months,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  outward-bound  ships 
should  not  run  too  far  to  the  W.,  for,  in  this  season,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  N.E.  winds 
have  continued  longer  with  ships  in  Ion.  19°  to  23°  W.,  than  with  others  which  had  separated  from 
them,  and  lost  the  trade  in  26°  and  27°  W.  longitude.  On  whatever  side  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  are  passed,  the  most  eligible  position  at  losing  the  N.E.  trade  is  probably  from  Ion.  18°  to 
23°  W.,  especially  for  a  steam  vessel,  which  should  shape  her  course  to  pass  E.  of  those  islands. 
When  the  sun  is  near  the  N.  tropic,  the  trade  wind  often  fails  ships  near  or  in  sight  of  these  islands ; 
it  is  certainly  best  to  pass  to  the  W.  of  them  at  such  times,  8  or  10  leagues  at  least,  to  preserve  the 
steady  wind,  and  prevent  delay,  as  light  eddy  winds  prevail  near  and  amongst  them  in  this  season. 
When  to  the  S.  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  steer  to  the  S.E.,  if  wind  permit,  and  endeavour  to 
get  into  Ion.  18°  to  23°  W.  at  losing  the  N.E.  trade.  If  then  the  S.  winds  commence,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  shifts  to  stand  on  the  tack  which  gains  most  southing,  and  endeavour  to  cross  the 
equator  from  18°  to  23°  W.,  if  the  winds  admit ;  but  do  not  be  induced  to  make  a  long  tack  either 
E.  or  W.,  with  a  dead  S.  wind,  in  hopes  of  meeting  a  better,  unless  it  veer  so  far  as  to  gain  much 
southing.  From  a  summary  of  passages  made  by  the  packets  sailing  from  Falmouth,  it  is  con- 
sideied  most  advisable  to  keep  on  the  Port  Tack  even  should  the  vessel  fall  off  to  W.  by  S.,  as  by 
the  experience  of  the  late  Commander  William  Green,  R.N.,  the  vnnd  will  draw  more  to  the  E.  as 
she  advances.  The  S.E.  trade  generally,  at  its  N.  limit,  inclines  from  S.,  particularly  in  July, 
August,  and  September ;  and  the  same  has  been  known  in  other  months.  When  a  ship  meets  this 
trade,  she  should  not  be  kept  too  close  to  the  wind,  making  little  progress,  but  be  kept  clean  full, 
to  enable  her  to  make  good  way  through  the  water  to  the  S.W. ;  thus  she  will  soon  get  to  the  S.  of 
the  limits  of  the  W.  current  which  prevails  about  the  equator  and  to  lat.  4°  or  5°  N. :  also  extending 
to  lat.  3°  or  4°  S.  about  Fernando  Noronha ;  and  from  about  Ion.  27°  W.  to  Cape  Roque  it  runs 
▼eiy  strong,  particularly  from  September  to  March.  In  proceeding  to  the  S.,  the  wind  will  draw 
more  to  the  S.E.,  and  finally  to  E.  and  E.N.E.  at  the  S.  limit  of  the  trade.  In  winter,  the 
currents  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  sometimes  set  E.  and  sometimes  W.  to  4°  or  5°  N.  lat., 
at  other  times  they  are  variable;  but  to  the  S.  of  lat.  3°  or  4°  N.,  and  W.  of  Ion.  20° or  22°  W.,  the 
equatorial  current  perpetually  runs  to  the  W. 

Warley  Bank  (7  fathoms)  is  very  doubtful,  in  lat.  5°  4'  N.,  Ion.  21°  26'  W.  Deep  soundings 
of  over  2000  fathoms  have  been  taken  not  far  from  this  position. 

ST.  PAin  SOCKS,  or  Pen^do  de  San  Pedro,  in  lat.  0°  55'  N.,  Ion.  29°  22'  W.,  elevated  64  ft. 
above  the  sea,  consists  of  a  group  of  several  rocks  adjoining  each  other,  with  soundings  of  80  to  80 
fathoms  near  them.  Admiral  Fitz  Roy,  who  visited  these  rocks  in  Feb.,  1832,  concluded  that  it 
is  unconnected  with  any  shoal,  but  merely  the  summit  of  a  steep-sided  mountain  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  line  of  2000  fathoms  failed  to  reach  bottom  at  a  few  miles  to  S.  of  them. 
There  was  a  slight  current  settmg  to  the  W.  not  amounting  to  1  m.  an  hour.    This  rocky  isle  has 
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been  seen  by  several  ships  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  although  it  is  considerably  to  the  W. 
of  l^e  common  route  of  the  latter.  The  variation  at  St.  Paul  was  15^^  W.  The  Russian  vessel  of 
war  Passodnik  and  the  SeorSerpent  are  said  to  have  struck  on  a  coral  reef  in  lat  0^  35'  N.,  Iod. 
d8^  10'  W.,  also  that  another  reef  lies  about  9  leagues  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  above  Rocks. 

FEBHA]n)0  HOEOHHA,  which  consists  of  one  large  and  several  small  islands,  has  some- 
times been  visited  or  seen  by  ships  bound  to  India,  carried  by  currents  to  the  W.,  after  failure 
of  the  N.E.  trade.  Fernando  Noronha  is  a  penal  settlement  of  Brazil,  and  well  defended  by  forts. 
It  is  hilly,  uneven  land,  and  may  be  seen  10  leagues  in  clear  weather.  The  principal  S.W.  island 
has  a  high  peak,  called  the  Pyramid,  about  800  ft.  high,  very  remarkable,  seeming  to  lean  or 
overhang  to  the  E.  when  it  beara  S.S.W.  The  S.W.  point  has  off  it  a  sunken  rock,  dangerous  to 
approach.  From  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island  a  reef  extends,  and  some  sunken  rocks  at  a  league 
from  shore.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  reef,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks,  about  2  m.  from  the 
E.  part  of  the  island,  with  a  channel  of  10  or  15  fathoms  within  it  The  group  extends  nearly 
7  m.  about  S.W.  and  N.E.,  and  is  loss  than  3  m.  broad ;  the  shores  are  rocky,  and  surf  frequenUy 
high :  at  such  times  there  is  no  safe  landing.  Rollers  occur  here  in  winter  and  spring;  they  are 
the  undulation  of  the  ocean  after  a  N.W.  gale  in  the  North  Atiantic. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  touch  at  this  island,  except  in  necessity ;  for  water  is  scarce  in  the  dry 
season,  and  cannot  always  be  got  off  from  shore,  on  account  of  surf.  The  well  which  supplies  ships 
with  water  is  near  the  governor's  house,  but  landing  casks  and  getting  off  water  is  inconvenient. 
There  is  littie  rain ;  sometimes  two  years  have  passed  without  any,  the  rivulets  being  dried  up,  and 
vegetation  parched.  Wood  b  cut  on  a  littie  island  near  the  N.  point  of  the  large  one,  but  is  not 
convenientiy  got  into  boats,  on  account  of  the  rocky  shore.  The  currents  run  strong  to  the  W. 
about  Fernando  Noronha;  therefore,  ships  intending  to  anchor  here  should  always  pass  round  the 
N.  end  of  the  island. 

Anchorage  is  good  in  13  &thoms,  finewhite  sand,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  group,  off  shore  about 
1  m.,  with  Fort  St.  Antonio  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  Fort  Remedies  S.  by  W.,  Fort  Concep9ao  S.S.W.  i  W. 
Pyramid  S.W.  |  S.  The  road  of  Fernando  Noronha  is  unsafe  to  lie  in  with  N.  or  N.W.  winds, 
said  to  prevail  from  Dec.  to  April ;  at  other  times,  they  are  mostiy  S.E.  or  E.,  and  sometimes  N.E. 
The  Pyramid  is  in  lat.  8°  51'  S.,  and  in  Ion.  83°  26'  W. 

Tides  rise  about  6  ft.,  and  it  flows  to  4  hours  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.    Variation  13°  W. 

LA8  B0CA8  are  low  and  dangerous,  sandy  hummocks,  from  4  to  10  ft.  in  height,  with  a  rocky 
islet  off  the  E.  part  about  13  ft.  high ;  a  reef  encircles  them,  partly  dry  at  low  water:  they  are  4  m. 
in  extent  E.  and  W.,  by  3^  m.  N.  and  S.  Fresh  water  was  found  near  a  hut  on  Santa  Maria  or  N. 
Sand  Bank.  A  beacon  has  been  erected  on  the  W.  island,  upper  part  White,  lower  Black,  in  lat. 
8°  53'  S.,  Ion.  38°  47'  W.     On  the  W.  side  fish  of  excellent  quality  abound. 

Tides.— H.  W.  F.  and  C.  about  5h. ;  rise  from  6  to  10  ft  Variation  10i°  W.  Ships  which 
pass  between  Fernando  Noronha  and  the  Brazil  coast,  should  be  cautious  in  the  night,  if  not  certain 
of  their  position ;  for  the  strong  W.  currents  are  liable  to  sweep  them  to  leeward,  and  the  distance 
between  Las  Rocas  and  Fernando  Noronha  is  variously  stated  as  36  or  38  leagues. 

KABTIH  VAS  BOCKS  are  high  and  barren  (300  ft.) ;  the  central  one  largest,  and  seen  from 
a  ship's  poop  at  10  leagues  :  they  are  nearly  all  in  one  when  bearing  S.  or  N.  The  N.  and  central 
rocks  are  near  each  other,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  S.  one  there  is  a  channel,  through  which 
the  Chesterfield  passed,  but  it  had  better  be  avoided.  Captain  Mailers,  of  the  ship  Rose,  in  July, 
1833,  discovered  a  sunken  rock,  bearing  N.E.  from  the  largest  Martin  Vas,  about  3)-  m.,  to  whidi 
a  boat  was  sent,  and  found  a  breaker  when  passing  over  it.  The  N.  rock  is  small ;  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  extremes  is  about  3  m.;  they  are  all  steep  and  inaccessible.  The  breadth  of 
channel  between  these  rocks  and  Trinidad  Island  is  about  8^  leagues.  The  central  Martin  Vas 
Rock  is  in  lat.  30°  38'  S.,  Ion.  38°  51'  W. 

TEINIDAD  is  less  than  one  league  long,  to  S.E.  and  N.W. ;  and  two-thirds  as  broad; 
3,000  fL  high  and  uneven ;  seen  from  a  ship's  poop  in  clear  weather  at  15  leagues.  It  is  rocky, 
and  in  general  barren ;  on  some  heights,  particalarly  about  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  there  are  trees 
about  13  or  18  inches  diameter.  The  shore  is  rocky  and  difficult  of  access,  the  high  surf  continually 
breaking  on  it  in  every  part  On  the  W.  side,  there  is  a  rock  about  850  ft  high,  with  trees  on  it, 
called  the  Monument,  or  Nine-pin.  There  is  also  a  bluff  rock,  about  800  ft  high  through  which 
there  is  an  arched  passage,  40  ft.  broad,  50  ft.  high,  and  430  ft  long :  the  sea  breaks  through  the 
arch  with  great  noise ;  it  has  a  depth  of  three  fathoms,  and  so  has  the  basin  at  its  E.  side.  At  the 
S.E.  end  of  the  island  is  a  conical  rock,  about  1,160  ft.  high,  called  Sugar  Loaf,  with  trees  on  its 
summit ;  whenever  it  rains  hard,  a  waterfall  of  above  700  ft.  is  projected  from  it. 

At  the  E>  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  island,  good  water  runs  down,  in  two  small  streams;  it  may 
also  be  procured  at  times  from  the  rock  that  forms  the  S.W.  extreme ;  but,  excepting  when  rain 
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prevails,  these  run$  are  very  small,  and  probably  they  may  in  some  seasons  be  dried  up.  Ships 
should  not  stop  at  this  island  for  water,  unless  greatly  in  want,  for  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  it 
from  shore  ;  the  anchorage  is  also  unsafe,  as  winds  are  often  variable,  and  if  a  gale  happen  from 
W.  or  S.W.,  there  is  danger  of  driving  on  shore.  This  insecurity  deters  ships  from  visiting  the 
island,  although  they  often  see  it  in  passing  to  the  S.  through  the  S.E.  trade.  Although  Trinidad 
is  within  the  S.  tropic,  the  S.E.  trade  wind  is  not  regular  there ;  frequent  N.E.  and  also  W.  gales 
happen ;  and  sometimes  hard  squalls  or  8.W.  gales,  which  render  the  anchorage  hazardous. 

Ships  touching  at  Trinidad,  to  procure  water,  should  anchor  in  30  fathoms,  about  1  m.  from 
the  W.  part  of  the  island,  that  they  may  be  able  to  dear  it  on  either  tack,  should  the  wind  blow 
from  the  W. ;  for  the  BatUemake  was  wrecked  in  a  W.  gale,  and  the  Jupiter  and  Mercury  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  There  seems  great  risk  in  attempting  to  land,  and  bring  off  water,  on  aocount 
of  the  swell,  even  in  fine  weather. 

The  S.  end  of  Trinidad  Island  is  in  lat.  20°  31'  S..  and  in  Ion.  JJ9°  20'  W.    Variation  12°  W. 

From  fhe  Equator  to  Asoension. — Some  outward-bound  Etist-India  ships,  after  crossing  the 
equator,  have  found  the  S.E.  trade  far  to  the  E.,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  in  sight  of  Ascension 
I^and ;  this  can  only  happen  to  ships  which  cross  the  equator  far  E.  of  the  common  track,  when 
the  sun  is  near  the  S.  tropic.  The  trade  wind  may  then  veer  to  E.  by  S.  or  E. ;  and  at  such 
times,  a  S.  course  may  probably  be  made,  by  keeping  close  to  the  wind  in  crossing  the  trade  ; 
although  ships  bound  to  India;  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  not  adopt  this  route  with  a  view 
of  shortening  the  distance ;  for  their  object  is  to  get  quickly  through  it,  into  the  N.  and  W.  winds, 
where  they  will  soon  run  down  the  longitude. 

Although  Ascension  is  seldom  seen  by  ships  bound  to  India,  those  homeward  bound  generally 
see  it  in  passing :  particularly  in  times  of  peace,  when  no  danger  is  apprehended  from  cruisers. 

AaCESSlOS  I8LAHD  about  8  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  6  m.  broad  from  N.  to  S., 
having  several  peaked  hills,  may  be  seen  16  leagues  or  more,  in  clear  weather.  Green  Mountain. 
the  highest,  situated  near  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  is  2,800  ft.  high,  and  appears  a  double  peak 
in  some  views.  Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  red  earth,  like  brick-dust,  the  island  being  a 
Tolcanic  rock. 

Since  the  time  that  Bonaparte  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  a  British  naval  force  has  been  placed 
at  Ascension,  and  it  is  now  the  rendezvous  of  the  African  squadron.  It  has  been  found  a  healthy 
island,  and  a  valuable  dei)6t  for  provisions,  which  this  dry  atmosphere  preserves  ;  whereas,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  all  kinds  of  provisions  soon  become  corrupted.  Some  small  springs  have  been 
found,  and  water  is  now  conducted  in  iron  pipes  to  the  garrison  ;  it  can  be  procured  from  tanks  on 
application  to  the  harbour-master.  Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  procurable.  The  wild  goats 
are  lean;  rats  and  mice  abound;  and  there  are  few  insects.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
frequently  enveloped  in  clouds  or  vapour,  but  rain  seldom  falls.  TtirtJe  are  still  plentiful  in  sandy 
bays  and  coves,  but  any  person  found  taking  them  on  the  beach,  or  when  floating  near  the  island, 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £25 ;  they  may  be  purchased  for  Jg2  lOs.  each.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
becoming  scarce. 

A  ship  intending  to  stop  at  Ascension  should  steer  round  the  N.  point  of  the  island,  a  low 
rocky  point,  with  foul  ground  2  cables  off  it.  Caution  should  be  observed  in  passing  it :  for  a  large 
Dutch  merchant  ship  struck  on  the  rocks  off  this  point  in  1839,  and  unshipped  her  rudder ;  she 
sank  a  few  hours  afterwards.  When  past  this  point,  Sandy  or  Clarence  Bay  wUl  soon  be  seen  to  the 
S.W. ;  a  small  bay,  with  a  white  sandy  beach,  having  a  hill  like  a  dome  a  little  distance  inland. 
This  hill  had  formerly  a  cross,  but  now  a  flagstaff,  whence  it  is  called  Cross  or  Flagstaff  Hill. 
From  the  W.  point  of  Clarence  Bay,  a  reef  of  rocks  projects  about  H  m.,  on  which  the  sea  breaks. 
iHien  there  is  much  swell ;  at  other  times  there  are  no  breakers. 

A  ship  having  passed  the  N.  point  of  the  island,  should  haul  up  into  Clarence  Bay,  and  anchor 
abreast  the  sandy  beach,  in  15  or  16  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  Cross  Hill  S.S.E.  off  shore  about 
}  m.  There  is  now  a  mooring-buoy  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  in  0  fathoms ;  also  a  beacon- 
booy  }  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fort  Thornton,  outside  the  shoals  and  rocky  ground,  fronting  George 
Town  ;  and  a  chequered  buoy  about  i  m.  N.W.  of  the  fort,  as  guides  into  the  bay.  Vessels  should 
not  anchor  to  the  S.  of  these  buoys,  in  consequence  of  the  rollers  (which  break  very  heavily  at  times) 
and  of  the  shoals  and  rocky  ground  off  shore  between  Fort  Thornton  and  Catherine  Point.  The 
landing-place  called  Tartar  Stairs  is  at  a  jetty  behind  Tartar  Bock,  close  on  the  W.  side  of  Fort 
Thornton,  situated  on  a  prominence  on  the  W.  side  of  Clarence  Bay.  This  rock  makes  a  sort  of 
division  between  Clarence  Bay  and  the  bay  to  the  W.,  fronting  George  Town.  Although  the 
tnehorage  is  to  leeward,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  there  is  often  a  high  surf  on  the  shore ; 
esntion  is  therefore  requisite,  as  many  ships  have  had  their  boats  stove  by  the  surf  iu  landing. 
Akmg  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  about  2  m.  off  shore. 
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Fort  Thornton  is  in  lat  7°  56'  S.,  Ion.  14°  25f  W.  Variation  in  1872  is  22°  W.  A  Tinw- 
ball  was  dropped  from  a  staff  at  Hayes  Hill  110  ft.  high)  at  8  h.  a«m.,  and  1  h.  p.m.  of  Ascension, 
mean  time.  The  longitude  of  the  flag-staff  is  assumed  to  be  14°  26V  ^*'t  or  57  m.  42  s.  W.  of 
Greenwich.  Vessels  not  intending  to  remain  for  the  usual  time  of  showing  the  signal,  may  have 
the  ball  dropped  at  any  convenient  hour  of  Greenwich  time  hy  a  request  being  made  at  the  master's 
office. 

Tides. — There  is  very  little  rise  or  fall ;  greatest  rise,  2  ft. ;  H.W.  at  F.  and  G.  at  5i  hours. 

ST.  HELENA  ISLAHD  lies  in  the  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade.  There  can  be  little  danger 
of  missing  it,  although  this  has  sometimes  happened,  the  body  and  leeward  part  being  frequently 
enveloped  in  fog  clouds,  particularly  at  night.  If  a  ship  should  fall  a  little  to  leeward,  she  can 
easily  work  up  to  the  anchorage,  unless  she  sail  badly  upon  a  wind.  Current  seldom  runs  strong 
to  leeward  near  this  island ;  except  when  the  trade  wind  blows  strong  with  squalls,  for  a  few  days, 
which  occurs  sometimes  about  the  F.  and  G.  of  moon ;  but  this  lee  current  is  generally  of  short 
continuance.  In  times  of  war,  when  an  enemy's  cruisers  visited  St.  Helena,  they  kept  to  the  £. 
and  S.E.  of  it,  16,  20,  and  26  leagues  off.  A  ship  which  sails  well  would  avoid  these  cruisers,  were 
she  to  make  the  island  bearing  from  N.N.E.  to  E.  or  S.E.,  and  afterwards  make  short  tacks  under 
the  lee  of  it,  till  the  anchorage  is  reached.  Store  ships  from  England  have  made  the  island  bearing 
E.S.E.  directly  to  windward  of  them,  16  or  18  leagues  off;  they  sailed  indifferently,  but  reached 
anchorage  the  third  day  after  sighting  the  island.    There  are  sometimes  calms  near  it. 

This  island  is  about  8  leagues  in  extent,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  about  27  m. 
round.  The  steep  rocky  cliffs  facing  the  sea  present  a  sterile  appearance  to  an  observer  in  sailing 
round  the  E.  part  of  the  island ;  but  the  chasms  or  valleys,  and  likewise  the  hills,  are  fruitful,  and 
clothed  with  verdure,  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  it  is  sometimes  parched  up.  The  highest 
part  of  the  principal  ridge  of  mountains  in  centre  of  the  island,  called  Diana  Peak,  is  about 
2,700  ft.  high.    Nearer  the  S.W.  part,  there  is  a  conical  hill,  called  High  Peak,  nearly  as  high. 

Weather.  On  these  hills,  and  on  high  grounds,  the  air  is  always  cool  and  pleasant ;  fog 
clouds  frequently  cover  the  Peaked  Hills,  or  driven  by  the  trade  wind,  strike  against  them,  producing 
gentle  showers,  which  quicken  the  vegetation  and  cool  the  atmosphere  on  the  high  grounds,  although 
in  valleys  on  the  leeward  side  the  sun  is  often  powerful.  There  is  very  little  level  ground  on  this 
island:  the  abrupt  ridges  and  chasms  into  which  it  is  split  seem  to  prove  its  volcanic  origin. 
Thunder  is  seldom  heard  at  St  Helena ;  lightning  has  heen  at  times  observed  in  cloudy  weather, 
with  a  sultry  atmosphere ;  showers  of  rain  come  in  idl  seasons,  but  in  some  months  more  than  others. 

Bam  Point,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  has  a  pyramidal  hill  close  to  the  sea,  called 
Sugar  Loaf,  with  a  signal-post  on  it.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  there  are  three  batteries,  called 
Buttermilk,  and  Banks  Upper  and  Lower  Batteries ;  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  these,  Rupert  Battery, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  appears  at  the  bottom  of  Rupert  Valley ;  Munden  Point  divides  this 
from  James  or  Ghapel  Valley,  where  James  Town  is  situated.  Munden  Fort  (on  a  point  of  that 
name)  is  strong,  and  with  several  guns  placed  on  the  heights  over  it,  commands  that  side  of  James 
Valley ;  on  the  S.W.  side  of  this  a  hill  rises  nearly  800  ft.  perpendicular  from  the  sea,  called  Ladder 
Hill,  with  a  heavy  battery  of  guns,  that  commands  the  S.W.  entrance  to  the  valley  and  the 
anchorage.  James  Valley  is  also  protected  by  a  wall,  and  a  strong  line  of  •cannon  at  its  entrance, 
close  to  the  sea.  There  is  a  battery  at  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  where  boats  might 
land  when  the  surf  is  not  great ;  but  this,  and  the  few  places  where  landing  is  possible,  are  well 
protected  by  batteries  or  guns  placed  on  the  heights  over  them ;  and  on  the  summits  of  hills  there 
are  convenient  signal-posts  all  over  the  island,  which  communicate  by  telegraph  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  castle. 

All  round  the  island  there  are  soundings  of  16  or  20  fathoms  very  near  the  shore,  deepening 
quickly  to  160  or  dOO  fathoms,  about  1  m.  off  in  most  places,  then  no  ground ;  but  to  S.S.W«  from 
the  S.  point  of  the  islands  An  uneven,  rocky  bank,  called  Speery  Ledge,  with  only  3  fathoms  in 
some  places,  projeots  about  2  m.,  with  26  and  36  fathoms  between  it  and  the  S.  point,  the  passage 
being  nearly  1  m.  wide.  This,  the  only  danger  at  a  distance  off  the  island,  is  not  in  the  way  of 
ships,  unless  they  fall  to  leeward  and  round  the  S.  point ;  in  such  case,  they  should  give  it  a  berth  of 
2  m.,  till  it  bear  about  N.E.,  then  haul  up  for  the  S.W.  or  W.  point,  which  is  bold  to  approach. 
Bam  Ledge  is  about  1^  cables*  length  in  circuit,  with  12,  8,  and  6  to  3  fathoms  on  it,  sharp  rocks 
on  the  shoalest  parts ;  it  lies  }  m.  to  S^^  of  Bam  Point,  and  there  are  24  and  20  fathoms  betweea 
it  and  shore,  with  32  fathoms  near  it  on  the  outside. 

IMreetions.  Large  ships  coming  from  S^B.  should  keep  the  small  islet,  called  George  Island, 
well  open  with  Saddle  Point,  until  Sugar  Loaf  Point  is  open  with  Bam  Point,  which  will  'Carry 
them  olear  outside  of  the  ledge ;  or  keep  a  mile  from  shore  till  nearly  abreast  of  Bam  Point,  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  island,  and  pass  within  a  oable*8  length,  or  less,  of  Sugar  Loaf  Point :  she  should  after- 
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waids  keep  the  shore  dose  a-boaid  in  passing  Bupert  Valley,  with  the  head-sails  braced  well  forward, 
as  the  gusts  of  wind  from  high  land  veer  several  points,  and  may  take  the  sails  aback,  if  precaution 
is  not  used.    When  past  Rupert  Valley,  Munden  Point  ought  also  to  be  kept  pretty  close ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  sunken  rock  lying  off  the  fort,  about  80  or  40  yards  from  the  point,  on 
whichj  by  borrowing  close  to  the  shore,  the  Lascelles,  Fox,  and  other  ships  struck,  and  were  nearly 
lost.     For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  small  buoy  with  a  red  flag  placed  over  this  rock. 
When  Munden  Point  is  passed,  James  Valley  and  Town  appear,  off  which  is  the  proper  anchorage. 
Abreast  of  James  Valley,  the  anchor  may  be  dropped  in  from  8  to  15  fathoms,  with  the  flag- 
staff on  castle  in  James  Town  S.8.E.  or  S.E.  by  S.     The  anchorage  is  equally  good  off  the  E. 
comer  of  Ladder  Hill,  or  abreast  of  it,  with  the  flag-staff  about  E.S.E      If  a  ship  anchor  in  less 
than  14  fathoms  off  Ladder  Hill,  she  should  be  kept  at' a  short  scope  of  cable,  till  a  kedge  or  stream 
anchor  is  laid  out  in  the  offing  to  moor  by;  for  light  eddy  winds  and  calms  prevail  under  the  hill : 
she  may  therefore  be  liable  to  swing  with  stern  in  shore,  and  tail  on  the  locks,  if  there  is  much 
cable  out.     In  weighing  from  under  the  hill,  the  inner  anchor  must  be  first  taken  up,  to  prevent 
tailing  on  the  rocks. 

Ships  generally  moor  with  a  stream  or  kedge  anchor  to  the  offing,  and  sometimes  ^ith  a  bower 
anchor ;  those  in  the  stream  of  the  valley  seldom  swing  with  their  stems  towards  it ;  for  a  continued 
breeze,  and  frequent  gusts  of  wind,  blow  from  it  to  seaward. 

If  a  ship  anchor  in  35  or  40  fathoms  water,  and  the  anchor  does  not  hold,  all  the  cable  may 
be  veered  out,  to  make  her  ride,  if  possible,  till  convenient  to  warp  further  in ;  but  do  not  let  go 
a  second  anchor,  for  if  she  will  not  bring  up  with  one,  it  ought  to  be  hove  up ;  then  make  sail  to 
work  her  in  by  short  tacks,  under  lee  of  the  island,  till  she  gain  proper  anchorage  nearer  the  shore. 
When  the  wind  is  light,  the  ships  swing  with  their  hea£  alternately  to  the  E.  and  W.  at  times, 
this  being  the  effect  of  a  current,  or  sort  of  tide ;  but  this  tide  is  very  weak,  and  the  rise  and  fall 
on  the  shore  at  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon  is  not  more  than  3  or  8  ft. 

Lemon  Valley,  about  2  m.  to  S.W.  of  James  Valley,  has  a  run  of  good  water  in  it;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  water  at  this  place,  on  account  of  the  surf  and  rocky  shore.  Ships  do  not  anchor  off  this 
valley,  it  being  distant  from  the  town.  Abreast  of  Rupert  Valley  they  sometimes  anchor,  but  the 
ground  is  not  so  good  as  abreast  of  James  Valley  and  Ladder  Hill ;  here  the  bank  extends  about 
a  mile  from  shore,  shelving  steeply  outside  of  40  fathoms.  It  is  not  prudent  to  anchor  in  deep  water 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank,  for  gusts  of  wind  from  the  valley  are  liable  to  start  the  anchor  when  a 
ship  lies  far  out ;  nor  could  it  avail  to  let  go  another  anchor,  for  the  steepness  of  the  bank  would 
prevent  it  from  taking  hold  of  the  ground.  Several  ships  have  driven  off  the  bank  with  two  anchors 
down*  and  all  the  cables  veered  out,  which  occasioned  great  exertion  to  recover  them,  and  afterwards 
to  work  up  to  the  anchorage. 

James  Town  is  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  almost  obscured  by  the  impending  rocky 
mountains  enclosing  it ;  a  row  of  trees  behind  the  ramparts,  and  another  behind  the  governor's 
house,  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
street,  which  lies  in  a  direct  line  up  the  valley ;  higher  up  there  is  a  long  walk  between  two  rows  of 
trees,  having  an  enclosed  square  on  the  left  side,  and  terminated  by  a  garden  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  One  penny  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  ships  touching  here  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  erecting  and 
maintaining  the  civil  hospital  and  prison  free  of  any  other  charge ;  the  majority  of  patients  are 
seamen  of  all  nations.  There  is  water  in  James  Valley,  from  a  spring,  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
jetty,  where  are  two  cranes  for  the  use  of  boats.  Watercresses  are  often  plentiful  about  the  edges 
of  this  run  of  water,  and  are  very  serviceable  to  ships  with  scorbutic  crews. 

The  water  that  supplies  the  garrison  and  shipping  is  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  from  a  spring 
in  the  valley,  distant  more  than  1  m.  from  the  sea.  These  pipes  lead  the  water  to  the  jetty,  which 
has  two  cranes  for  loading  boats  with  goods  or  water-casks,  or  to  receive  stores  from  the  shipping. 
Firewood  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity,  furze  being  the  principal  fuel  of  the  islanders,  and 
brought  from  a  great  distance.  Cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  and 
fruits,  thrive  well,  but  are  sold  dear,  and  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  the  shipping  which 
at  times  anchor  here  to  procure  water  and  refreshments.  Catde  are  reared  for  the  use  of  ships, 
and  supplied  to  them  very  sparingly  when  a  fleet  arrives,  the  quantity  bred  not  being  adequate  to 
the  demand :  a  greater  number,  it  appears,  cannot  be  reared,  for  in  very  dry  seasons  the  pasturage 
has  been  sometimes  destroyed,  and  numbers  of  the  cattle  died.  Thus,  although  the  island  can 
8q>port  much  cattle  and  they  thrive  here,  yet  the  supply  has  to  be  kept  up  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Fish  abound  upon  the  shores.  Poultry  is  generally  dear,  and  scarce.  A  few  hogs 
may  at  times  be  obtained  at  a  high  price,  which,  with  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes,  are  almost  the 
only  articles  procurable  when  a  fleet  has  recently  departed,  or  is  lying  at  the  island.  Most  of  the 
tropical  frnits,  as  well  as  those  found  in  Europe,  thrive  well  in  St.  Helena.    Apple-trees  thrive  in  a 
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valley  near  the  S.E.  part  of  the  ieknd,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  gum-tree  is  the  only  one 
in  the  island  that  appears  indigenous  ;  several  of  these  grow  on  the  hills,  and  a  copse  of  them  is 
situated  at  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 

St  Helena  Observatory  is  in  lat.  16°  65'  26"  S.,  and  Ion.  5°  43'  W.  Variation  25**  W. 
We  understand  that  the  time  signal  for  rating  chronometers  is  still  continued  ;  a  ball  being  dropped 
at  the  deckhouse,  near  Government  House,  at  Noon  8t,  Helena  Mean  Time,  and  also  at  one  o^clock 
Greenmch  Mean  Time,  The  ball  is  hoisted  half-mast  9Xfive  minutes,  and  close  up  at  two  minutes 
before  12  o'clock. 

PASSAGES  TO  AND  FROM  ST.  HELENA. 

From  the  passages  of  many  ships  by  both  E.  and  W.  routes  to  St.  Helena,  compared  with 
other  infermation,  it  appears  that  the  E.  route  may  be  adopted  in  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and 
sometimes  in  March.  If  a  ship  bound  to  St.  Helena,  cross  the  equator  in  any  of  these  months, 
and  find  the  winds  incline  from  the  S.W.,  she  may  stand  to  S.E.  across  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  close 
on  a  wind,  and  afterwards  tacking  as  it  veers  to  the  E.  or  W.  of  South,  she  may  reach  St.  Helena 
nearly  as  soon  as  if  she  had  proceeded  by  the  W.  route.  From  the  time  of  losing  the  N.E.  trade, 
about  40  days  to  St.  Helena  may  be  considered  a  medium  passage  by  the  E.  route  in  these  months, 
but  the  Swallow  made  it  in  81  days.  When  the  sun  has  great  N.  declination,  the  E.  route  seems 
precarious  ;  and  the  other  is  more  certain  at  all  times.  The  Britannia* s  passage  of  95  days,  and 
the  Vansittarfs  of  92  days  from  England  to  St.  Helena,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  by  the  E.  route, 
were  very  tedious,  and  should  warn  others. 

From  the  S.  limit  of  the  N.E.  trade,  the  passage  by  the  W.  route  is  seldom  accomplished  in 
less  than  40  days.  The  Armiston  made  it  in  36  days  in  May,  but  she  did  not  go  more  S.  than  lat 
25°  S. ;  and  the  Ceres  made  it  in  21  days  from  the  equator,  not  going  beyond  lat.  22°  15'  S.  It 
has  been  the  practice  with  ships  going  the  W.  route  to  run  far  S.,  sometimes  to  lat  32°  and  33°  S. : 
this  can  seldom  be  requisite,  as  it  lengthens  the  passage.  Ships  which  have  proceeded  no  fetrther 
than  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  have  generally  made  the  best  passages  to  St  Helena. 

As  St.  Helena  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  S.E.  trade,  the  usual  route  from  England  is  the  beaten 
track  by  the  Brazil  coast,  thence  to  the  S.  to  about  24°  ot  25°  S.,  and  then  to  the  E.  on  port  tack 
till  St.  Helena  bears  N.N.E. ,  when  they  may  haul  on  the  starboard  tack  for  the  island. 

From  St.  Helena  to  England,  the  medium  passage  with  a  fleet  is  generally  about  two  months 
or  seven  weeks  in  a  single  ship  that  sails  well.  From  St.  Helena  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
passage  is  about  a  month.  The  Oeorgina  was  26  days  making  it  in  Nov.,  in  Feb.  she  was 
28  days,  and  in  April  and  May  32  days.  From  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  St.  Helena,  the  passage  may 
be  estimated  at  12  days ;  it  is  frequently  performed  in  10,  and  has  been  done  in  8  days. 

BRAZIL  COAST. 
(Vakiatiom  at  St.  Roque,  13°  W.;  at  Rio  Janeiro,  3°  W.) 

CAFE  ST.  BOftTJE  is  the  name  given  in  all  the  older  charts  to  the  N.E.  point  of  Br^il ; 
but  the  survey  of  Baron  Roussin  has  shown  that  this  name  properly  belongs  to  a  less  remarkable 
point,  25  m.  further  S.,  in  lat.  6°  28'  N..  Ion.  35°  16'  W.  The  N.E.  point  of  Brazil  is  Point  Toiro, 
or  Calcanhar.  in  lat.  5°  8'  N.,  Ion.  36°  29'  W. 

Between  Cape  St.  Roque  and  Cape  Ledo,  the  coast  is  generally  lined  by  reefs,  with  soundings 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  near  Cape  Ledo  the  bank  is  rather  more  steep,  although 
10  and  12  fathoms  are  got  with  the  cape  bearing  W.,  distant  10  or  12  m.  Reefs  project  off  this 
part  of  the  coast,  rendering  caution  indispensable  when  approaching  it  in  the  night. 

Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  6  leagues  to  S.  of  St.  Roque,  has  a  fixed  light  at  Santos  Reis  Magos 
fortress,  in  lat.  5°  45'  S.,  Ion.  35°  1 3'  W. ;  which  is  43  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  visible  4  leagues. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  very  low. 

Pemambueo,  in  lat.  8°  4'  S.,  Ion.  34°  52'  W.,  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  port  of  Olinda,  a 
small  city  on  a  small  hill,  with  whitewashed  churches  and  convents,  which  are  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance.  A  pilot  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  ship  into  this  port.  Large  ships  in  want 
of  refreshments  may  anchor  in  the  road  well  out,  and  get  the  needful  supplies ;  they  must  proceed 
to  sea  on  the  appearance  of  blowing  weather.  Ships  should  give  Oliuda  Point  a  berth  of  at  least 
3  m.,  keeping  in  10  fathoms,  the  reef  in  many  parts  being  steep-to ;  there  is  a  white  buoy  on 
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tiie  S.£.  edge  of  it  Coming  from  the  S.,  Olinda  Point  should  not  be  brought  to  the  E.  of  N., 
till  Fort  Picao  bears  N  W.  by  N.  A  striped  red  and  white  vertical  buoy  is  placed  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  l^wgligh  Bank,  and  a  red  buoy  with  a  bell  on  the  S.  end,  distant  nearly  }  m.  from 
each  other. 

Light.  Pernambuco  Light,  in  lat.  8^  4!  S.,  Ion.  34°  62'  W.,  is  revolving  every  minute,  showing 
a  white  face  twice,  then  a  red  face  once,  alternately.     It  is  near  Picao  Fort,  and  visible  15  m. 

Cape  St  Augastine,  in  lat  8°  Sr  S.,  and  about  Ion.  34°  56'  W.,  is  a  ridge  of  high  land 
projecting  into  the  sea,  having  the  fort  N.S.  de  Nazareth  on  the  summit  of  hill  over  the  cape. 
From  Gape  St  Augustine,  the  coast  takes  a  direction  about  3.  by  W.  and  then  S.W.  to  the  Beefs 
of  St.  Francisco.  If  a  large  ship  make  land  about  Capes  Ledo  or  St.  Augustine,  it  will  be  prudent 
not  to  approach  under  25  or  20  fathoms  in  proceeding  to  the  S.  With  due  caution,  the  soundings 
are  generally  a  sufficient  guide* 

Maoeio  light,  in  kt  9^  39'  S.,  Ion.  85^  40'  W.,  flashes  every  two  minutes,  being  208  ft 
above  H.  W.,  and  is  visible  7  leagues. 

San  Frandaoo  Light,  in  lat  10°  27'  S.,  Ion.  36°  22'  W.,  is  fi  fixed  hght,  on  N.  point  of  river, 
elevated  ^0  ft,  and  visible  11  m. 

BAHIA  BE  TODOS  08  SANTOS  (Bay  of  All  Saints),  or  Harbour  of  St.  Salvador,  is  an 
extensive  basin,  bounded  by  the  large  island  of  Itaparica  on  the  W«  side,  and  on  the  E.  side  by  the 
peninsula  of  St.  Salvador.  Cape  St  Antonio,  or  Cape  St  Salvador,  is  the  S.W.  extreme  of  the 
peninsula,  on  which  stands  Fort  St  Antonio  Light-house.  From  the  cape  a  shoal  bank  projects 
S.  nearly  5  m.,  called  the  shoal  of  St.  Antonio,  on  which  the  tide  makes  ripplings ;  the  generd  depth 
on  it  is  4  fathoms ;  there  are,  however,  shoaler  spots,  one  near  its  S.  extreme,  with  only  12  to  18  ft. 
The  island  Itaparica  is  lined  with  a  shoal  bank  diat  bounds  the  W.  side  of  the  channel,  and  must  be 
avoided;  the  depths  are  10  and  12  fathoms  in  the  fair  track,  a  little  outside  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  deepening  to  15  and  20  fathoms  farther  in.  With  a  &ir  wind,  when  Cape  St.  Salvador  is 
approached  within  4  or  5  m.,  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  N.  by  E.,  and  then  steer  to  the  N.,  direct 
for  the  harbour,  borrowing  on  the  Cape  Bank  if  the  wind  be  E. 

Light  Bahia  or  St  Salvador  Light,  on  Fort  St.  Antonio,  in  lat  13°  1'  S.,  and  Ion.  38°  32'  W. ; 
revdtvee  every  eighty  seconds,  and  is  140  ft.  above  H.  W. ;  shows  twice  bright  and  once  red,  and  is 
visible  about  6  leagues.  The  red  face  is  thus  seen  every  4  minutes.  Fort  do  Mar  has  9.  fixed  red 
harbour  light 

Piloto  say  that  a  ship  may  borrow  on  the  Cape  Bank  to  5  fathoms  with  a  steady  breeze,  but 
not  under  15  fathoms,  with  little  wind.  If  the  wind  be  at  E.N.E.  or  N.E.  a  ship  may  work  in 
with  safety,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  W.  shore ;  and  a  pilot  will  come  off,  if  the  signal  be  made. 
Anchor  on  arrival  abreast  the  citjr,  in  8, 10,  or  12  fathoms,  about  1  or  li  m.  to  S.W.  of  Fort  do 
Mar :  the  bottom  is  sandy  in  some  places.     Officials  will  here  visit  the  ship. 

Tidea.  H.  W.  at  3  h.  45  m.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  rise  of  tide  8  ft.  Variation  7°  W. 
Bahia  is  sometimes  visited  by  outward-bound  East  India  ships  in  want  of  refreshments,  but  its 
situation  being  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  S.E.  trade,  navigators  are  cautious  of  touching  here, 
thinking  they  may  afterwards  find  it  difficult  to  get  to  the  S.,  on  account  of  adverse  S.  winds, 
supposed  to  blow  along  the  coast  from  March  to  Sept. ;  but  the  East  India  ships  have  usually 
proceeded  from  this  port  to  the  S.  without  difficulty,  even  in  June,  July,  and  August ;  for  the  wind 
generally  draws  well  to  the  £.  here,  and  more  so  as  you  proceed  to  the  S,  Between  Sept.  and 
March,  winds  generally  prevail  from  N.  by  E.  to  N.N.E. ;  between  March  and  Sept  from  E.  by  N. 
to  E.S.E.  About  the  equinoxes,  espe^ally  when  the  sun  is  advancing  to  the  N.,  calms  and 
variable  light  winds  are  experienced  near  the  coast,  particularly  between  *Abrolhos  and  Cape  Frio. 
Morro  de  San  Paolo  IJ^t,  in  lat  13^  22'  S.,  Ion.  38°  52'  W.  is  revolving  every  minute, 
276  ft  above  H.  W.  and  visible  20  m. 

ABBOLHOS,  or  BBAZIL  BAHS;  extends  from  lat.  17°  to  20°  S.,  having  depths  from  20  to 
60  fathoms,  and  on  the  parallel  of  18°  it  projects  about  40  leagues  £.  from  the  coast ;  Hotspur 
Bank,  with  25  fathoms,  is  20  leagues  off  it,  in  Ion.  36°  W.  It  seems  to  be  formed  of  several 
detached  parts,  with  deep  water  between  them,  as  soundings  have  been  got  by  several  ships  as  fSeir 
to  the  E.  as  36°,  while  others  between  that  and  the  main  bank  have  sounded  in  from  100  to  280 
fathoms  with  no  bottom. 

Abrolhos  Islanda  light,  in  lat  17°  58'  S.,  Ion.  38°  42'  W.,  is  on  the  highest  part  of  Santa 
Barbara  Ishoid,  flashing  every  minute,  190  ft  above  the  sea,  visible  17  m.,  distant  13  leagues  from 
the  coast 

From  Abrolhos  Point  to  Espirito  Santo,  the  coast  lies  about  S.  by  W.,  and  then  more  to  the 
S.W.  to  Cape  St  Thom^,  in  lat  22°  2'  S.  This  part  of  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  too 
doeelj  on  account  of  several  small  islands,  and  shoals  off  the  Cape  itself. 
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Cape  Frio  Light,  in  lat.  23°  1'  S  .  Ion.  U^  67'  W.  (about  37  leagues  to  S.W.  of  Cape  St. 
Thome,)  is  flashing,  every  1^  minutes,  duration  of  total  eclipse  45  seconds,  520  feet  above  H.  W. ; 
visible  8  leagues,  and  from  its  great  altitude  is  frequently  obscured  by  haze. 

Outside  the  Cape,  S.W.  and  N.E.  grinds  produce  lee  currents,  which  run  from  -§■  to  li  knots, 
and  usually  precede  the  wind.  With  S.W.  winds  there  is  a  S.W.  eddy  in  shore.  Ships  bound  for 
Eio  Janeiro  always  steer  to  make  Cape  Frio.  The  land  about  the  Cape  is  of  middling  height, 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  islands ;  to  the  N.,  the  land  is  higher.  From  Abrolhos  Bank  to  this 
place,  soundings  are  got  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  coast. 

EIO  JAVEIEO  HAEBOUB  is  about  20  leagues  W.  from  Cape  Frio,  and  ships  approaching 
the  latter  must  be  careful  not  to  run  into  the  bay  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape  with  the  wind  £.  or  S.£. 
in  the  night :  this  has  happened  to  several  ships  through  ignorance  of  the  currents. 

In  steering  to  the  W.,  keep  8  or  4  leagues  off  shore,  and  when  0  or  10  leagues  W.  of  Cape 
Frio,  you  will  see  the  Sugar-Loaf,  if  clear  weather ;  and  soon  after  Round  Island,  bearing  about  W. ; 
it  bears  from  Cape  Frio  W.  i  S.  distant  64  m.,  and  is  in  shape  a  perfect  haycock.  The  Mancas 
are  two  or  three  small  low  islands  near  the  shore,  distant  Sj^  leagues  from  Bio  Harbour. 

Eaza  Island  Light-honse  is  on  its  most  elevated  part,  315  ft.  above  H.  W.,  exhibiting  a  light 
which  revolves  every  2^  minutes,  showing  a  bright  and  red  light  alternately,  visible  about  4  leagues ; 
lat.  23^  6'  S..  Ion.  43°  8'  W.     Variation  of  compass  8°  W. 

The  Great  Channel  leading  to  the  Harbour  is  between  the  Paya  Islands  to  the  E.  and  Raza 
Island  to  the  W. ;  the  entrance  is  formed  by  the  Sugar-Loaf  to  the  W.  and  Santa  Cruz  Point  to 
the  E.,  on  which  is  a  fort  and  a  smBh  fixed  light,  visible  6  m. ;  also  a  red  fixed  light  on  Calhabouco 
Point.  Having  the  Sugar-Loaf  open  to  the  W,  of  Paya,  steer  direct  for  it ;  and  if  the  wind  be  not 
likely  to  carry  you  fairly  into  harbour,  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  about  ^  m.  to  S.E.  of  a  small 
isle,  lying  just  without  the  Sugar-Loaf,  called  Catunduba,  or  Tucinha.  If  you  go  farther  in,  the 
swell  on  the  Bar  will  make  you  roll  your  ports  in  the  water ;  and  it  is  imprudent  to  anchor  between 
the  Sugar-Loaf  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  entrance,  where  the  depth  is  greater,  the 
bottom  rocky,  the  channel  not  a  mile  wide,  and  with  the  tide  rushing  through  it,  between  the  rocky 
shores  on  each  side,  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  m.  an  hour  on  the  springs. 

The  sea-breeze  usually  sets  in  before  mid-day  in  the  entrance  of  harbour,  and  continues  till 
about  sunset.  Do  not  enter  between  the  Sugar-Loaf  and  Santa  Cruz  Point  with  an  ebb-tide,  and 
the  sea-breeze  far  expended;  for  several  ships,  at  different  times,  have  been  nearly  lost,  by 
anchoring  in  the  gut  between  them.  If  the  breeze  is  light  and  fluttering,  as  soon  as  you  pass 
Santa  Cruz  Point,  haul  up  to  the  E. ;  for  should  you  be  obliged  to  anchor  short,  the  ground  is 
good  on  this  side.  The  inner  harbour  lies  within  the  islands  Cobras  and  Enchadas.  On  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  former  there  is  a  convenient  place  to  heave  down  ships  of  any  size. 

Pilots  may  be  obtained  outside  by  signal.  With  a  chart  the  entrance  may  be  easily  made. 
Vessels  anchor  below  Villegagnon  Fort,  till  the  health  officer  comes. 

Sic  Janeiro  Harbour  is  easy  of  access,  readily  known  by  remarkable  land  about  it,  and 
very  commodious.  You  should  moor  as  soon  as  possible,  the  tides  being  much  influenced  by  the 
winds,  and  the  latter  so  variable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  clear  anchor  24  h. ;  it  is  high  water 
at  3  h.  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  rise  4  ft.  at  springs,  neap  1  to  2,  the  ebb  then  running  much  longer 
than  the  flood,  and  the  velocity  3^  or  4  m.  per  hour. 

Large  ships  will  find  it  convenient  to  be  towed  out  clear  of  the  bay  and  islands.  A  steam-tug 
may  be  hired  for  J625. 

When  bound  out,  if  the  wind  is  steady,  steer  direct  for  Santa  Cruz  Point,  but  edge  over  to 
the  E.  as  soon  as  you  can,  if  it  is  light,  till  Santa  Cruz  bears  about  S.S.E.  \  E.  The  advantage 
of  keeping  to  the  E.  is,  that  if  you  weigh  in  the  morning  with  the  land-breeze,  at  first  generallj 
very  light,  you  are  in  the  fair  way  of  the  tide,  which  will  set  you  right  out ;  but  if  more  to  the  W., 
it  may  set  you  upon  Square  Island,  some  rocks  with  a  fort  on  them.  The  bar  is  about  i  or  ^  m. 
without  Santa  Cruz  Point ;  the  least  water  on  it  is  6  fathoms  at  low-water  spring  tides.  It  is 
about  i-  m.  in  breadth,  the  depth  increasing  gradually  on  each  side. 

In  Sept.,  1861,  a  graving  dock  was  opened  on  Cobras  Island,  length  on  floor  284  ft.,  breadth 
at  entrance  70  ft,  depth  33  ft.  Over  the  sill  H«  W.  springs  28  ft.  Neaps  26  ft.  In  4  hours  the 
dock  is  dry,  being  pumped  out  by  an  engine  of  40  H.  P.  Another  dock  in  1866  was  opened 
alongside  the  former. 

Rio  Janeiro,  called  also  San  Sebastian,  affording  abundance  of  refreshments,  is  frequented  by  ships 
of  war,  and  others  bound  to  India  with  troops  on  board,  for  obtaining  supplies ;  but,  unless  in  want 
of  water,  or  other?nise  obliged  to  run  for  a  port,  ships  destined  to  India  should  not  touch  on  the 
coAst  of  Brazil,  as  it  must  lengthen  the  passage.  Should  a  squadron  of  ships  be  obliged  to  stop 
somewhere,  it  jaey  be  preferable  to  go  injto  ]Sio  fJan^i^,  rather  than  into  F4b^  Bay,  at  die  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  daring  the  winter  season,  where  supplies  are  not  so  abundant,  nor  anchorage  so  safe 
for  a  fleet  or  large  squadron. 

Santos  Bay  Light,  in  lat  24^  3'  S.,  Ion.  46^  18'  W.,  about  57  leagues  to  W.S.W.  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  is  fk  fixed  light,  330  ft.  above  H.  W.,  visible  8  leagues. 

YABIATIOV  of  COMPASS.  The  meridian  of  no  variation  (in  1872)  passes  through  Santos 
Baj  in  a  N.N.W,  and  S.3.E.  direction.  At  Trinidad  and  Martin  Yas  Bocks,  it  is  13°  W. ;  whilst 
at  St  Helena  it  is  25°'  W. 

Along  the  coast  of  South  America^  to  the  S.W.  of  Santos,  the  variation  is  E.,  increasing 
gradually ;  till  at  Cape  Horn  it  amounts  to  21°  E. 

Saata  Catherine  Island  has,  at  its  S.  point,  Ponta  Dos  Naufragados,  in  lat.  27°  49'  S.,  Ion. 
48°  82'  W.,  a  light  retolving  every  minute,  149  ft.  abov&  H.  W.,  visible  6  leagues. 

"Bio  Grande  do  Sul  exhibits  a  light  revolving  eveiy  2  minutes,  on  its  N.  entrance,  more  than 
a  mile  within  the  point,  96  ft.  above  H.  W.,  in  lat.  32°  7'  S.,  Ion.  52°  4'  W.,  and  visible  4i  leagues ; 
there  is  only  11  ft.  water  on  the  bar,  rise  and  fall  about  2  ft.  A  shoal  spit  extends  about  im. 
seaward  from  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  river. 

WUIJLIB  and  CUBREHTS.  It  has  been  observed,  that  on  the  Brazil  coast  the  winds  are 
periodical,  blowing  from  S.S.E.  and  S.E.  from  March  to  Sept.,  the  current  then  running  to  the  N.^ 
and  from  Sept.  to  March,  the  vrind  blowing  from  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  with  a  S.  current  prevailing; 
vessels  are  therefore  directed  to  make  the  land  to  windward  of  the  port  they  intend  to  touch  at, 
aooording  to  the  direction  of  the  periodical  winds  blowing  along  the  coast,  which  generally  govern 
the  currents.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  the  winds  on  the  Brazil  coast  incline  more 
to  the  S.E.  than  when  it  is  S.  of  the  equator,  for  at  this  latter  time  they  prevail  from  the  E. 

It  appears  that  in  any  season  of  the  year,  if  the  coast  be  not  made  to  the  N.  of  Gape  St. 
Augustine,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  S. ;  for  ships  which  have  made  the  coast  in  lat. 
7°  and  8°  S.,  even  in  the  unfavourable  season,  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  S.  after 
making  a  few  tacks,  and  experienced  little  or  no  current  to  the  N.  But  from  March  to  Oct.,  in  an 
indifferently-sailing  ship,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  the  land  to  the  N.  of  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  To  the  N.  of  Cape  Ledo,  or  near  Cape  St.  Roque,  it  certainly  should  not  be 
made,  on  account  of  S.E.  winds ;  and  W.N. W.  currents  are  liable  to  sweep  a  ship  round  Cape 
St.  Roque  to  the  W.,  which  has  frequently  occurred. 

Outward-bound  ships  touching  at  St.  Salvador  in  any  month  of  the  year  may,  after  leaving  it, 
proceed  to  the  S.  without  difficulty:  for  the  winds  mostly  draw  to  E.S.E.  in  lat  13°  or  14°  S., 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  season,  and  they  are  frequently  variable  near  the  coast,  with  land- 
breezes  at  times.  About  Cape  Frio  the  prevailing  winds  are  N.E.  all  the  year,  though  often 
variable.     Sea  and  land-breezes  are  usually  experienced  in  the  entrance  to  Bio  Janeiro. 


FROM  BRAZIL  COAST  TOWARDS  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
(Vabiatiok  at  Rio  Janeiro,  3°  W.;  at  Tbistan  D'Acunha,  18°  W.;  at  Goon  Hope,  80°  W.) 

During  most  months  of  the  year  the  S.E.  trade  fails  about  the  S.  tropic,  or  2°  or  3°  beyond 
it,  where  the  wind  is  found  to  veer  from  the  E.  to  N.E.  and  N. :  the  N.  winds  prevail  more  than 
any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  S.E.  trade,  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
or  a  little  farther  E.,  and  as  fsur  as  lat.  34°  or  35°  S.  When,  therefore,  a  ship  departs  from  the 
BrazO  coast,  or  has  got  to  the  S.  of  the  S.E.  trade,  she  will  most  probably,  in  almost  every  month 
of  the  year,  meet  with  brisk  winds  veering  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  and  sometimes  to  W.  and  W.S.W., 
which  will  cany  her  quickly  to  the  E.  These  variable  winds  keep  mostly  between  N.E.  and  N., 
attended  with  smooth  water  and  fine  weather.  When  cloudy  weather  accompanies  these  N.  or 
K.W.  winds,  there  is  a  risk  of  a  sudden  shift  to  the  S.W.  or  S.  This  happened  to  H.M.S.  Bristol 
to  the  Qusen.  and  to  the  Anna,  in  Jan.  We  were  in  lat.  31°  S.,  Ion.  22°  W.,  and  ran  230  m.  the 
|»eceding  24  hours,  and,  with  studding-sails  set,  were  running  at  the  rate  of  10  or  11  m.  per  hour; 
when  at  9  p.m.  in  a  shower,  the  wind  shifted  from  N.W.  to  S.S.W.  in  an  instant,  taking  us  aback ; 
we  k)6t  all  the  hght  sails  and  booms,  and  the  ship*s  head  was  thrown  round  against  the  N.W.  sea, 
before  the  saib  were  trimmed,  which  made  her  plunge  bowsprit  and  forecastle  under.  By  running 
to  the  E.  in  the  track  of  these  N.  and  N.W.  vrinds,  gradually  increasing  the  latitude  as  a  ship 
proceeds,  she  will  often  make  greater  progress  than  by  going  to  lat.  38°  or  30°  S.  in  searoh  of  W. 
winds.  Although  here  the  W.  winds  prevail  during  most  months  of  the  year,  they  are  often  very 
imsettled,  completing  a  revolution  of  the  horizon  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  every  two,  three,  or 
lour  days,  with  intervening  calms,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  from  the  S.W  quarter. 

Unless,  therefore,  she  be  making  the  great-circle  track  to  Australia,  it  seems  inexpedient  to 
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increase  the  latitude  mote  than  85°  S.  till  a  ship  has  reached  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  she  may 
then  gradaally  proceed  into  86°  or  87°  S.  as  she  approaches  the  Cape,  for  the  S.  winds  which 
prevail  around  the  Cape  land  from  Jan.  to  April,  and  at  times  in  other  months,  extend  far  to  the 
W.  In  Feb.  and  March  these  S.  winds  are  most  frequently  experienced  between  the  Cape  and 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  on  which  account  it  is  prudent  for  a  ship  bound  to  the  Cape  in  this 
season  to  increase  her  latitude  to  85°  or  85^°  S.  when  she  draws  into  E.  longitude.  She  ought 
then  to  keep  in  about  85i°  S.  if  possible,  till  the  Cape  is  nearly  approached,  to  prevent  being 
driven  to  the  N«  of  Table  Bay  by  S.  winds  and  N.  currents. 

From  Dec.  to  April,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  touch  at  the  Cape,  a  ship  should  get  into  lat.  37° 
or  38°  S.  about  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  keep  between  87°  and  39°  S.  in  running  down  her 
easting ;  for  the  winds  will  be  found  as  favourable  for  this  purpose  in  38°  or  30°  S.,  or  probably 
more  so,  than  if  she  were  in  a  higher  latitude.  In  passing  the  bank  of  Cape  Agulhas  the  stream 
of  current  setting  W.  ought  to  be  avoided,  by  keeping  in  lat  at  least  37°  S.,  and  she  should 
not  go  to  the  N.  of  this  parallel  in  running  down  her  easting  after  passing  tlie  Cape,  or  she 
may  be  retarded  by  S.E.  winds  which  prevail  in  these  months  to  Uie  N.  of  lat.  35°  or  36°  8. 

ISLANDS  NEAR  THE  ROUTE. 

THE  TBISTAH  D^ACUVHA  OBOUP  consists  of  three  islands,  the  largest  and  N.  being 
named  after  the  Portuguese  discoverer,  Tristan  d'Acunha.  The  N.W.  point,  "  Herald  Point,"  lies 
in  lat  87°  3'  S.,  Ion.  12°  18'  W.    The  variation  is  18°  W. 

The  island  la  of  circular  form,  7  m.  across,  with  a  peak  elevated  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  gene- 
rally clad  with  snow,  and  may  be  seen  about  80  leagues  in  lat.  37°  6'  S.,  Ion.  12°  16'  W.  A  few 
people  (about  80)  reside  in  Falmouth  Bay  on  the  N.W.  side.  The  climate  is  favourable  to  animal 
and  vegetable  productions ;  and  not  any  of  the  infantine  or  other  diseases  known  to  populous  coun- 
tries are  found  here ;  the  children  are  handsome  and  well-grown. 

At  the  N.  side,  the  island  rises  perpendicularly  1,000  ft  or  more  from  the  sea;  then  with  a 
gentle  acclivity  to  the  base  of  the  Peaked  Mountain,  which  rises  majestically  over  the  table-land. 
This  island,  like  St.  Helena,  is  formed  of  abrupt  hilly  ridges,  with  chasms  or  deep  valleys  between 
them,  and  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Trees  which  grow  on  the  sides  of  ridges,  are  small,  but 
bum  well.  Wild  celery,  parsley,  and  sorrel  grow  plentifully ;  and  wild  goats  and  hogs  are  found  in 
the  interior.  Vegetables  are  abundant  from  Dec.  to  March.  Water  is  easily  obtained  at  all  times, 
by  placing  a  hose  under  the  &11,  to  lead  into  the  boat,  which  lies  off  at  anchor.  Bread,  bacon, 
eggs,  butter,  milk,  poultry,  beef,  and  mutton  were  abundant ;  but  for  groceries  and  clothes  the  in- 
habitants depend  on  a  passing  emigrant  vessel.  The  water  cannot  be  rafted  ofif,  on  account  of  sea- 
weed surrounding  the  island.  Boats  should  be  sent  on  shore  in  the  mornings,  and  hoisted  in  at 
night ;  the  ship  keeping  under  sail. 

The  best  anchorage  is  in  35  fathoms,  gray  sand,  about  a  mile  off  shore,  to  N.  of  the  Cascade 
or  watering-place.  Sailing  vessels  should  not  anchor,  but  keep  ofif  and  on,  not  approaching  within 
2  m.,  to  avoid  baffling  eddy  winds  from  under  high  land  on  the  N.W,  side  :  the  depth  is  46  fathoms. 
A  sunken  rock  is  $aid  by  the  islanders  to  exist  nearly  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  S.  point,  having  a  few 
feet  of  water  over  it. 

There  is  a  rock  off  the  W.  cli£b  called  '  Sail  Rock,'  and  when  on  a  S.W.  bearing,  it  is  closing 
with  the  N.W.  part  of  the  isknd,  and  the  white  cottage  S.W.  by  S.  This  is  the  best  line  to  run 
in  on,  either  for  sending  a  boat  on  shore  wlulst  standing  off  and  on,  or  for  anchoring,  which  a  steam- 
vessel  might  do  without  incurring  any  risk.  The  sea  rises  suddenly  prior  to  a  strong  N.  or  N.W. 
wind,  which  is  liable  to  drive  a  ship  on  the  rocks,  if  she  cut  or  slip  from  her  anchors,  in  order  to 
gain  an  offing.  The  JuUa  brig  of  war,  was  wrecked  here,  and  several  of  her  crew  perished.  Should 
a  vessel  anchor,  she  ought  to  put  sea  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  an  unfavourable  change,  or 
if  the  wind  is  inclined  to  veer  to  the  northward  of  W. ;  but  as 'the  swell  sets  in  before  the  wind,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  get  under  way  without  being  driven  on  the  rocks.  Rise  and 
fall  of  water  is  from  4  to  6  ft  The  shores  of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  fronted  by  kelp, 
which  floats  on  the  water  to  the  depth  of  15  fathoms. 

Boilers  are  heaviest  about  Dec,  lasting  three  or  four  days :  but  during  winter  months.  May  to 
Sept.  they  are  more  frequent. 

Winds, — Aug.,  Sept ,  and  half  Oct.,  are  the  worst  months,  when  a  heavy  gale  generally  com- 
mences at  N.E„  backs  round  to  N.W.,  Uien  to  S. W.,  from  which  quarter  it  hlows  hardest,  and  for 
several  days,  with  a  heavy  confused  sea.  From  Dec.  to  March  is  the  finest  season.  E.  winds 
seldom  continue  longer  than  524  hours  at  a  time  near  these  islands;  but  S.W.  and  N.W.  winds 
prevail;  with  storms  from  N.W.  in  winter,  and  dark  thick  weather,  requiring  great  caution  in  run- 
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ning  here  at  such  times.  As  soon  as  the  wind  veers  to  the  northward  of  W.,  thick  fogs  immedlatelj 
darken  the  atmosphere.  The  ship,  Blendon  Hall,  from  London,  bound  for  Bombay,  was  totaUj 
wrecked  on  Inaccessible  Island,  July,  1821 ;  the  crew  and  passengers  suffered  great  privations, 
living  on  penguins  and  their  eggs  till  Nov.,  Yfhen  some  of  them  reached  Tristan  d*Acunha  in  a  small 
boat  made  out  of  the  wreck,  where  they  procured  two  whale-boats,  and  returned  to  Inaccessible 
Island  for  the  remaining  crew.  On  the  9th  of  Jan.,  an  English  brig,  from  Brazil,  touching  at 
Tristan  d'Acunha  for  water,  took  them  all  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  arrived  on  the  18th. 

nrACCESSIBIiE  ISLAITD,  bearing  from  Tristan  d^Acunha  S.W.  i  W.  {true),  distent  $23  m., 
is  the  middle  and  westernmost  of  the  group,  in  lat.  37®  17'  S.,  Ton.  12®  36'  W.  It  is  high  and 
woody,  about  9  m.  in  circuit,  and  may  be  seen  about  14  leagues  in  fine  weather ;  without  harbour 
or  cove ;  but  there  are  several  small  spots  of  pebbly  beach,  with  the  mountain  rising  perpendicularly 
over  them.  There  is  a  high  reef  of  rocks  off  the  S.  point :  soundings  are  got  vnthin  a  mile  of  the 
N.£.  point,  and  20  fathoms  black  sand  with  small  reddish  stones,  when  the  body  of  the  island  bears 
W.     Several  streams  of  water  issue  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Sightangale  Island,  the  smallest  and  S.  island,  bearing  from  Tristan  d'Acunha  S.  20®  W. 
(true),  distant  26  m.,  is  in  lat.  87®  27'  S.,  Ion.  12®  29'  W. ;  about  6  or  7  m.  in  circuit,  having 
two  rocky  islets  off  the  N.£.  point,  and  some  at  the  S.  point.  On  the  E.  side  there  are  soundings 
in  83  fathoms,  sand,  the  middle  of  the  island  bearing  W.S.W. 

OOUGH  I8LAHD,  or  DIEGO  ALTABEZ  (the  centre)  is  in  lat.  40®  19'  S.,  Ion.  9®  44'  W. 
This  island  is  about  5  or  6  m.  in  extent,  or  15  or  16  m.  round,  elevated  about  4,886  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
its  suriace  is  covered  mostly  with  a  light  coat  of  mossy  grass,  and  some  of  the  small  bushy  trees  may 
be  observed,  which  abound  on  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Cliffs  rise  steeply  from  the  sea,  having  several 
cascades  of  water  issuing  from  them.  A  boat  landed  with  safety  at  a  cove  on  the  N.  of  the  island, 
dose  to  the  E.  of  one  of  the  rocky  islets  that  adjoin  it  on  that  side.  The  Church  Rock,  resembling 
a  church  with  a  high  spire  on  its  W.  end,  is  near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island ;  and  to  the  S.  of 
this  rock,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  lies  an  islet  near  the  shore,  within  which  the  landing  is  safe 
and  easy,  being  protected  by  the  N.E.  point  from  the  swell  and  N.  winds.  Between  the  islet  and 
the  S.E.  point  of  Gough  Island,  there  seemed  to  be  a  small  bay  or  cove,  where  a  ship  might  anchor, 
about  i  m.  off  shore.    It  is  said  that  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  in  this  cove. 

Sunken  Bocks.— Three  sunken  rocks  {uncertain),  in  lat.  37®  81'  S.,  Ion.  4®  42'  W. ;  sea- 
weed said  to  be  on  them. 

THE  ROLLERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 

Rollers  at  Ascension  are  described  by  Surgeon  Webster,  of  H.M.S.  Chanticleer,  in  1829 : — 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  at  Ascension  are  the  rollers ;  a  heavy  swell  producing 
a  high  surf  on  the  leeward  shore,  and  occurring  without  any  apparent  cause.  All  is  tranquil  in  the 
distance,  the  sea  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  surface,  when  a  high  swelling  wave  is  suddenly  observed 
rolling  towards  the  island.  It  moves  slowly  forward,  till  it  breaks  on  the  outer  reefs.  The  swell 
then  increases,  wave  urges  on  wave,  until  it  reaches  the  beach,  where  it  bursts  with  tremendous 
fury.  Rollers  now  set  in  and  augment  in  violence,  until  they  attain  a  terrific  and  awful  grandeur. 
A  towering  sea  rolls  forward  on  the  island,  like  a  vast  ridge  of  waters  threatening  to  envelop  it ; 
pile  upon  pile  succeeds  with  resistless  force,  until,  meeting  with  the  rushing  off-set  from  the  shore 
beneath,  they  rise  like  a  wall,  and  are  dashed  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  long  line  of  coast,  producing 
a  stunning  noise.  The  beach  is  now  mantled  over  with  foam,  the  waters  sweep  over  the  plain,  and 
the  very  houses  at  the  town  are  shaken  by  the  fiiry  of  waves.  The  continuous  ridge  of  water  is 
crested  on  its  summit  with  foam  and  spray ;  for  as  the  wind  is  off  the  land,  the  over-arching  top  of 
the  roUer  meets  resistance,  and  is  carried,  as  it  were,  back  against  the  curl  of  the  swell ;  thus  it 
plays  elegantly  above  it,  as  it  rolls  furiously  onward,  graceful  as  a  bending  plume ;  while,  to  add  to 
its  beauty,  the  sunbeams  are  reflected  in  all  varied  tints  of  the  rainbow.  Amid  the  tranquillity 
that  prevails  around,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  commotion  of  waters,  as  great  as  if  the  most 
awfbl  tempest  had  swept  the  ocean  surface.  It  occurs  in  situations  where  no  such  swell  would  be 
expected,  in  sheltered  bays,  and  where  the  wind  never  reaches  the  shore.  The  strong  and  well-> 
bmlt  jetty  of  the  town  has  once  been  washed  away  by  rollers,  which  sometimes  make  a  complete 
breach  over  it,  although  it  is  20  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark.  On  these  occasions,  the  crane  at  its 
extremity  is  turned  round  in  various  directions,  as  a  weathercock  is  turned  by  wind ;  and  landing 
becomes  impracticable  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

Such  are  the  rollers  of  Ascension,  and  those  of  St.  Helena  and  Fernando  Noronho  are  similar. 
The  season  at  which  they  prevail  is  from  Dec.  to  April,  not  but  what  they  do  occur  at  other  perirjds, 
and  ihej  have  been  felt  severely  in  July.    Vessels  in  the  bay  are  perfectly  secure,  and  they  have  to 
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apprehend  no  danger  unless  within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  hreakers.  Not  only  are  the 
seasons  of  rollers  the  same  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  hut  they  sometimes  are  simultaneous  in 
occurrence.  Rollers  occur  in  the  most  tranquil  season  of  the  year,  when  the  S.E.  trade  wind  is 
often  very  light.  They  rise  without  any  apparent  cause,  for  as  a  rule  the  weather  is  fine  and  wind 
light,  although  the  spray  of  the  surf  beating  on  the  beach  rises  to  the  height  of  60  or  60  ft.  Many 
lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  boats  being  capsized ;  and  at  St.  Helena,  in  February,  1846, 
thirteen  vessels  moored  ^  m  ofif  shore  were  driven  from  their  moorings  and  totally  wrecked ;  the 
wharves  and  batteries  also  suffered  considerable  damage. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

CAPS  TEBDB  —  8ISBBA   LEONE  —  FERNANDO   PO  —  CONGO  RITEB — BENGUELA — WALFISH,  ELIZABETH, 

AND   8ALDANHA  BATS — ^TABLE   BAT — CAPE   GOOD   HOPE. 

(Vabiation  at  Cape  Verde,  19°  W. ;  at  Cape  Palmas,  Anno  Bom  and  Congo,  20°  W.; 
AT  Bengdela,  28°  W. ;  at  Walpish  Bat,  27°  W. ;  at  Table  Bat,  30°  W.) 

Headlandi  or  Idandi  on  the  W.  Coast  of  Africa  and  in  Gulf  of  Guinea,  are  sometimes  seen 
faf  East  India  ships  proceeding  by  the  E.  route  to  St.  Helena :  the  following  geographical  positions 
therefore  are  ^ven : — 

Horih  Cape  Blaneo,  lat.  33°  8'  N.,  Ion.  8°  36'  W.,  a  white  cliff  170  ft.  high. 

Cape  Ghir  (Agadir),  lat.  30°  38'  N.,  Ion.  9°  50'  W.,  a  bold  bluif  1200  ft.  high. 

Cape  HoTin,  lat.  28°  46'  N.,  Ion.  11°  3'  W. 

Cape  Jnby  (19  leagues  to  S.E.  of  the  Canary  Islands)  is  in  lat  27°  68'  N.,  Ion.  12°  53'  W. 

Falfle  Cape  Bojador,  lat.  26°  25'  N„  Ion.  14°  10'  W. 

Cape  Bojador,  lat  26°  7'  N.,  Ion.  14°  29'  W. 

Biver  Onro,  South  point  of  Peninsula,  forming  mouth,  lat.  23°  37'  N.,  Ion.  16°  1'  W. 

Ciatra  Be^  lat  23°  6'  N.,  Ion.  16°  13'  W.,  at  2  m.  to  S.W.  of  point 

Cape  Barbas,  lat  22°  20'  N.,  Ion.  16°  45'  W. 

Pedra  de  Galha  Point  Beef,  lat  22°  13'  N.,  Ion.  16°  56'  W.,  at  2  m.  off  point 

Cape  Corveiro,  lat  21°  47'  N  ,  Ion.  17°  0'  W. 

Bonth  Cape  Blanco,  a  white  cliff  about  100  ft.  high,  lat  20°  46'  N.,  Ion.  17°  5'  W. 

VnmeronB  alioalB  lie  off  shore  for  100  m.  to  S.  of  South  Cape  Blanco.  Soundings  off  the 
Gape  itself  are  a  guide;  ships  should  not  shoal  under  20  fathoms.  But  at  50  nu  S.S.W.  from  the 
Cape,  the  shoals  are  very  steep-to,  and  should  be  avoided.     The  prevailing  current  sets  to  the  S. 

Senegal  Light,  in  lat.  16°  1'  N.,  Ion.  16°  31'  W.,  is  a  small  fixed  light,  visible  6  m.  It  is 
shown  at  the  French  Government  house  on  lie  de  St  Louis.    A  better  light  is  proposed. 

CAPE  YEBDE  UOHT,  in  lat  14°  44'  N.,  Ion.  17°  31'  W.,  is  rwolving  every  30  seconds; 
elevated  370  ft ;  visible  27  m.    There  are  two  small  Red  Ughts  to  the  E.  of  it. 

Cape  Verde,  the  W.  point  of  Africa,  stands  100  leagues  E.S.E.  from  Bonavista,  the  E.  island 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  group.  The  French  settlement  Ctoree,  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  Cape,  affords 
shelter  from  all  winds  except  S.E.,  which  occur  in  the  rainy  season  from  July  to  Oct.  (For  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  9m  page  39.)  Gambia  Bivar  Idght-honse,  on  Cape  St  ^ary,  lat  13°  30'  N., 
Ion.  16°  41'  W.,  has  a  fiosed  light  70  ft.  above  sea,  visible  10  m.  Shoal  water  extends  15  m.  to 
8.W.,  and  more  than  10  m.  to  W.  of  this  light.  Cape  Boxo,  lat  12°  20'  N..  Ion.  16°  46'  W.,  has 
shoals  also  off  it  and  Cape  Skyring,  where  Uie  talented  R.N.  surveyor  of  that  name  was  murdered. 

The  B^ongas,  or  Bissagos,  are  a  group  of  islands  surrounded  by  shoals,  lying  off  the  rivers 
Jeba  and  Grande,  between  lats.  11°  0'  1^.  and  11°  40'  N.  Their  outermost  shoal,  called 
W.  Breaker,  is  in  lat  11°  31'  N.,  Ion.  16°  68'  W. 

Tides.     Near  the  Bijougas,  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  7^  h. ;  springs  rise  8  ft. 

8IEBBA  LEOHE  CAPE  has  a>^  Red  light  70  ft  above  sea,  visible  12  m. ;  in  lat.  8°  30'  N., 
Ion.  13°  18'  W.  The  rainy  season  here  is  from  May  to  Sept,  when  S.W  winds  prevail.  Tornadoes, 
blowing  between  E.  and  S.E.,  precede  and  follow  this  season.  The  Harmattan,  or  desert  wind 
from  N.E.  to  E.,  prevails  in  Nov.  and  Dec. 

81  Ann  Shoals  front  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending  between  30  and  40  m. 
from  Cape  St.  Ann,  to  Ion.  13°  34'  W.  The  current,  although  W.  outside,  sets  sometimes  (the 
Goinea  current)  veiy  strong  to  the  E.  near  these  shoals,  rendering  caution  necessary  in  approaching 
daring  night,  or  in  thick  weather.  Cape  8t  Ann  the  W.  extreme  of  Sherboro  Island,  is  in  lat. 
7°  84'  N.,  Ion.  12°  57'  W.,  having  off  it  a  group  called  the  Turtle  Islands.  The  bank  on  which 
these  islands  are  placed  is  connected  with  the  shoals  just  described.  From  Cape  Verde  to  Sherboro 
Island,  soundings  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land. 
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Cape  Kesnrada  has  a  fiased  light  S40ft.  above  H.  W.,  visible  5  leagues,  in  lat.  6^  19'  N., 
Ion.  10^  50'  W.    This  light  is  reported  as  indifferent,  and  not  seen  so  far  off. 

Cape  Palmas,  lat.  4^  92'  N.,  Ion.  7°  44'  W.,  is  a  rocky  peninsula,  about  75  ft  above  sea, 
covered  with  houses  on  its  E.  side.  The  Cape  should  not  be  rounded  under  28  fathoms.  There 
is  a/^^  light  on  the  Cape,  100  ft.  above  H.  W.  Variation  of  compass  20°  W.  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C. 
at  4  h.  80  m.    Rise  of  tide,  4  to  6  ft. 

Cape  Three  Points,  110  leagues  to  E.  of  Cape  Palmas,  is  in  lat.  4°  45'  N.,  Ion.  2°  6'  W. 

Cape  Coast  CasUe  has  a  j^d  light  on  Fort  William,  192  ft.  above  H.  W. :  lat  5°  6'  N., 
Ion.  1°  14'  W.  THiniTi^  hitherto  the  Dutch  headquarters  on  the  Gold  Coast,  is  3  leagues  to  the 
W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  new  colony  of  Elmina  and  Dutch  Guinea  has  now  (1872)  been 
formally  transferred  to  the  British  Crown. 

Cape  St  Paul,  the  W.  extiemity  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  in  lat.  5°  48'  N.,  lou.  0°  56*  E. 

Cape  Pomioea,  in  lat.  4°  15'  N.,  Ion.  6°  10'  E.,  separating  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafia, 
is  very  low,  and  no  distinct  cape,  being  merely  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Quorni 
or  Niger.  The  coast  from  Cape  Formosa  extends  50  leagues  to  the  E.  to  the  head  of  Biafra  Bight 
To  the  N.  and  to  N.W.  of  Fernando  Po,  are  situated  the  rivers  of  Old  and  New  Calabar.  Vessels 
bound  for  them  must  anchor  outside  and  wait  for  a  pilot. 

FISSAHDO  PO  ISI^AHB,  belonging  to  Spain,  is  in  the  middle  of  Biafra  Bight,  19  m.  from 
(he  mainland,  and  about  13  leagues  W.  of  the  great  river  Camaroons ;  the  Peaked  Mountain  at  its 
N.E.  extremity  is  about  10,000  ft.  high,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  30  leagues ;  but  a  haze 
generally  prevents  it  being  seen  so  much  as  3  leagues.  This  island  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and 
20  m.  in  breadth,  or  30  leagues  in  circuit,  inhabited  by  negroes,  known  to  Europeans  as  Boobees; 
it  is  well  waterod,  abounding  with  excellent  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  fruits.  Cape  Bulfen,  the  N.  point 
of  the  island,  on  the  W.  side  of  Maidstone  Bay  anchorage,  is  in  lat.  3^  48'  N.,  Ion.  8^  43'  E.,  and 
Pomt  William,  5  m.  further  E.,  has  now  a  small  fixed  light.  Cape  Barrow,  the  S.  point,  is  in 
lat.  3°  13'  N.,  Ion.  8®  43'  E.  {tee  Winds,  page  64.) 

Prince's  Island  (Portuguese  Fort  St.  Antonio),  in  lat.  1^  39'  N.,  Ion.  7^  26'  E.,  is  about  40 
leagues  N.W.  of  the  River  Gaboon,  and  37  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Fernando  Po.  It  is  high,  with 
the  town  and  tolerably  secure  harbour  of  St.  Antonio  on  the  N.E.  side,  where  bullocks,  hogs,  goats 
and  water  may  be  procured.  There  are  several  rocks  and  islets  in  the  neighbourhood.  July  and 
August  are  here  dry  months,  with  S.W.  breezes ;  the  rainy  season  is  from  Sept.  to  March. 

Tides.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  4  h. ;  springs  rise  6  ft.,  neaps  4  ft. 

ST.  THOMAS*  ISLAND,  43  leagues  N.W.  of  Cape  Lopez,  and  7000  ft.  high,  has  its  N. 
extremity  in  lat.  0^  24'  N.,  Ion.  6^  38"  E.,  and  the  islet  off  its  S.  end  is  on  the  equator.  This 
island  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  and  affords  some  articles  of  refreshment  for  ships  touching  at 
Man-of-War  Road  and  Santa  Anna  de  Chaves  Bay  on  the  N.E.  side.  The  shore  to  the  N.  of  the 
latter  being  rocky  and  steep,  should  have  a  wide  berth  in  passing.  The  small  islet  of  Cabras  lies 
between  these  anchorages,  at  the  distance  of  \\  m.  from  shore,  having  a  channel  of  2^  fathoms 
inside  it.  The  anchorage  in  Manof-War  Bay  is  to  the  N.W.  of  Cabras  Islet,  in  10  or  1 2  fathoms 
good  holding-ground,  and  in  the  tornado  season  is  preferable  to  that  of  Anna  de  Chaves,  on  account 
of  the  facility  of  getting  to  sea  with  the  wind  at  N.E.,  from  which  quarter  tornadoes  blow.  To 
approach  Anna  de  Chaves  Bay,  it  is  better  to  proceed  round  by  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  because 
the  current  sets  mostly  to  the  N.,  and  the  winds  prevail  from  S. 

Light  Fort  San  Sebastian,  on  the  S.  side  of  Anna  de  Chaves  Bay,  has  a  small  fixed  light, 
visible  4  or  6  m. ;  lat.  0^  20'  N.,  Ion.  6°  43'  E.    Large  vessels  must  anchor  outside  the  Bay. 

AH  NO-BOX  ISLAND,  the  N.W.  point  of  which  is  in  lat.  l""  24'  S.,  Ion.  S""  36'  E.,  is  about  60 
leagues  W.  from  Cape  Lopez,  and  33  leagues  to  S.W.  of  St.  Thomas.  Anno-Bom  is  now  claimed 
ly  Spain,  but  she  has  no  representative  there.  This  island,  which  has  two  hills,  the  summits  of 
«fhich  are  8000  ft.  high,  and  often  clouded,  is  refreshed  by  constant  breezes,  which  render  it  healthy ; 
it  abounds  with  tropical  fruits,  domestic  animals  and  poultry :  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholic 
negroes,  but  very  ignorant ;  although  not  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings  with  strangers,  they  are 
well  disposed ;  exchanging  pigs,  goats,  fowls  and  fruits  (being  all  the  island  affords,)  for  linen  cloth, 
cutlery,  needles,  kfi.  The  best  anchorage  is  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  off  the  village  of  San 
Antonio,  rather  over  \  m.  off,  in  10  to  16  fathoms,  with  De  Fogo,  the  N.  peak  S.S.W.  ^  W.,  and 
Turtle  Island  S.E.  \  S.  The  watering-place  is  to  S.E.  of  this  anchorage.  Oranges  are  abundant. 
Anno-Bom  has  two  rainy  seasons ;  April  and  May,  Oct.  and  Nov.    Variation  of  compass  20^  W. 

Currents  to  N.  of  Anno-Bom  are  variable.  To  the  W.  of  it  the  equatorial  current  sets  to 
W.N.W. ;  in  April  and  June  nearly  1  m.  per  hour.  To  the  E.  of  the  Island  they  set  between  N. 
and  N.N.E.  Anno-Bom  is  always  in  the  equatorial,  whilst  Prince*s  Island  is  always  in  the  Guinea 
current. 
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AFKICAH  COAST.  Nearest  point  to  Anno-Bom,  60  leagues  off,  is  the  low  and  wood  j  Cape  Lopez, 
in  lat  0^  36'  S.,  Ion.  8^  48'  E.  The  whole  of  this  coast,  which  is  generally  low  to  Angola,  may  be 
approached  to  15  or  20  fathoms.  In  lat.  t2^  10'  S.  the  bank  of  soundings  deepens  regularly  from  16 
£ithoms  about  8  leagues  off  shore,  to  70  fdthoms  about  9  leagues  off;  then  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms. 

Loango  Bay  (river  entrance),  in  lat.  4?  89'  S.,  Ion.  11^  42'  E.,  is  surrounded  by  red  clifis; 
and  from  the  S.  extremity,  called  Indian  Point,  in  lat.  4°  40'  S.,  a  reef  projects  nearly  half-way 
acroas  the  bay,  with  8  fathoms  water  on  it ;  the  extremity  is  about  4  m.  off  shore,  with  Indian 
Point  bearing  8  E.  There  is  good  anchorage  within  the  reef  in  4  fathoms,  f  m.  from  shore ;  but 
surf  prevents  landing,  except  in  canoes  of  the  country. 

BoUers  are  frequent  and  strong  on  this  coast,  especially  at  spring  tides ;  they  occur  mostly 
daring  calms. 

COVGO  BIVEB  (Shark  Point),  in  lat.  e''  5'  S.,  Ion.  12''  12'  E.,  is  wide,  with  rapid  freshes 
ranning  out  of  it  to  the  N.W.,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  which  discolour  the  sea  to  a  distance 
from  land,  and  carry  floating  islands  of  trees  and  grass  a  great  way  out  to  sea.  These  freshes  run 
sometimes  5  or  6  m.  an  hour,  there  being  little  or  no  tide ;  and  as  there  is  upwards  of  100  fathoms 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  the  difficulty  of  navigating  it  is  great. 

St.  Paul  de  Loando,  a  city  of  considerable  extent,  in  lat.  8°  48'  S.,  Ion.  18^  18'  E. ;  the 
Citadel  of  San  Miguel  is  on  the  S.  shore  of  Bengo  Bay,  on  an  island  10  leagues  long,  which,  with 
a  peninsula  of  the  main,  forms  a  good*  harbour,  that  wUl  contain  the  largest  fleet  in  perfect  safety. 
This  is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  the  best  place  for  a  ship 
to  obtain  refreshments.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  ivory,  gum-copal,  orchilla,  and  bees' 
wax.     Goals  and  marine  stores  are  procurable,  with  live  stock,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Light-VesieL  Loando  Island  and  reef  form  the  N.W.  side  of  the  harbour.  To  the  E.N.E, 
and  i  m.  off  the  point  of  the  reef,  a  light-vessel  is  moored,  showing  a  smell  Jiaed  white  light.  Ships 
paas  to  the  N.  of  this. 

Point  PalmarinhaSy  lat  9°  8'  S.,  Ion.  18^  0'  E.,  is  a  low  sandy  cape,  with  clumps  of  palm 
trees,  8  leagues  to  S.W,  of  Loando  Point.  Along  this  Angola  coast  the  good  season  is  from  May 
to  Oct ;  and  the  bad  from  Nov.  to  April ;  but  March  and  April  are  the  worst  rainy  months. 

BEVOTJELA  BAT.  The  Fort  Flag-staff  of  St  Philip  of  Benguela,  the  chief  Portuguese  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  is  in  lat.  1 2^  84'  S.,  Ion.  18^  24'  E.  The  extreme  points  extend  from  each 
other  about  7  or  8  m ;  and  the  Bay  is  about  2im.  in  depth  to  the  beach;  the  depth  of  water  de- 
creases gradually  from  17  to  6  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  This  place  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  trading  in  slaves,  who  were  mostly  carried  to  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  but  Benguela  is  now  in 
a  state  of  decay.  As  liquor-shops  are  numerous,  captains  ought  to  be  careful  in  letting  their  seamen 
visit  the  town.    Variation  of  compass  28^  W. 

Tides.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  of  moon  occurs  at  8  h.  45  m. ;  tides  rise  6  ft. 

Cape  Hegro,  the  Pillar,  in  lat.  15^  41'  S.,  Ion.  11^  68'  E.,  the  S.  limit  of  Portuguese  dominion, 
b  of  a  level,  brown,  sandy  appearance,  discernible  when  dear  at  7  leagues*  distance ;  but  the  atmo- 
sphere is  generally  hazy  along  this  coast  of  Africa. 

Port  Alexander,  Bateman  North  Point  in  lat  15°  44'  S.,  Ion.  11^  67'  E.,  has  from  14  to 
20  fathoms  water  in  it  and  seems  to  be  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  Sandstone  cliff  of  this 
port  which  is  134  ft  high,  and  visible  far  off,  is  4  m.  to  S.W.  of  Cape  Negro.  Dormer  Bank,  with 
3  to  7  fathoms  on  it  lies  N.E.  by  E.  1^  m.  from  Bateman  Point ;  betwixt  it  and  the  Point  is  a 
dear  channel  ef  20  to  24  fathoms. 

Great  Fish  Bay. — Tiger  Point,  in  lat  16°  80'  S.,  lop.  11°  48'  E.,  is  a  narrow,  sandy  penin- 
sula on  the  W.  side  of  this  Bay,  which  has  even  soundings  from  12  to  6  fothoms,  being  a  a  spacious 
and  safe  harbour.  No  fresh  water  being  procurable  on  the  coast,  from  lat  16°  to  16°  81'  S., 
these  bays  are  seldom  visited  except  by  whalers.  The  lownes^  of  the  land  and  almost  constant 
thick  haze  make  it  difficult  to  recognise. 

Cape  Prio,  in  lat.  18°  28'  S.,  Ion.  11°  67'  E.,  and  more  than  100  m.  to  S.  of  Gt  Fish  Bay, 
is  also  low  and  sandy.  The  winds  prevail  from  S.W.,  often  strong  and  causing  a  heavy  sea.  The 
current  sets  constantly  to  N. 

WALFISH  BAT,  Pelican  Point  in  lat  22°  62'  S.,  Ion.  14°  27'  E.,  is  spacious  and  well 
sheltered,  except  from  N.  winds,  which  seldom  blow  here ;  and  it  is  frequented  by  whalers.  Sound- 
■ags  extend  a  considerable  way  off  the  coast,  from  hence  to  Cape  Negro. 

HoUam's  Bird  Island  is  about  9  m.  off  shore,  in  lat  24°  87'  S.,  Ion.  14^  27'  E.  The  Alii- 
gator  Rocks,  said  to  have  breakers  18  m.  off  shore,  to  the  S.W.  of  Hollam*s,  about  2  leagues,  have 
of  late  years  been  searched  for,  in  vain. 

Spenoer  Bay»  in  lat  25°  46'  S.,  has  6  and  6  fathoms  water ;  but  although  sheltered  by 
Mercury  Island  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance,  it  is  rather  exposed  to  N.  winds. 
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ELIZABETH  BAT  is  fonned  by  Possession  Island,  which  lies  about  8  m.  from  the  land, 
having  a  channel  between  them  of  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms ;  the  S.  point  of  this  Island  is  in  lat. 
S6°  68'  S.,  Ion.  16°  13'  E.  A  ship  may  anchor  under  the  Island,  and  be  sheltered  from  W.  to 
S.W. ;  but  some  sunken  rocks  lie  1  m.  to  S.£.  of  the  N.  point  of  the  Island.  This  place  is  the 
boundary  between  the  Kaffer  and  Hottentot  countries. 

Cape  Yoltas,  in  lat  28°  44'  S.,  Ion.  16°  33'  £.,  is  to  the  S.  of  Orange  or  Giarep  Riyer ;  an 
extensive  shoal  projects  from  it,  and  to  the  S.,  adjoining  the  coast,  there  are  several  islets.  Orange 
River,  dry  bar.  is  in  lat.  28°  38'  S.,  Ion.  16°  28'  E. 

To  the  S.  of  Cape  Voltas,  soundings  extend  about  6  leagues  off.  There  are  no  harbours  for 
large  ships  till  St.  Helena  Bay  is  reached.    Cape  DonldiL  is  in  lat.  31°  64'  S.,  Ion.  18°  19'  E. 


WINDS  AND  WEATHER— CURRENTS— ATLANTIC  ROLLERS. 

To  the  N.  of  Cape  Verde,  the  usual  vrinds  are  from  N.  and  N.N.E.  During  the  rainy  season, 
July  to  Oct.,  storms  come  from  S.E. ;  vessels,  then  in  Senegal  Road,  will  find  it  easy  to  get  under 
way;  returning  to  their  berths  with  light  S.W.  winds  which  succeed  the  gale.  Between  Gape 
Verde  and  Sierra  Leone,  a  regular  change  of  wind  and  current  takes  place,  according  to  the 
season ;  a  N.E.  or  N.  wind  with  a  S.E.  current  from  Oct.  to  May ;  S.W.  winds  with  N.  currents 
between  Jane  and  Sept.  In  Goree  Road,  the  winds  are  between  N.E.  and  N.W.  from  Nov.  to 
June ;  but  squalls  from  S.E.  come  in  the  rainy  season.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  r&v^j  season  continues 
from  May  to  Sept. ;  in  the  latter  part,  S.W.  winds  bring  in  the  Atlantic  rollers.  Between  Jan. 
and  March,  Harmattans  (E.  winds)  prevail ;  nights  and  mornings  are  very  cold,  with  a  thick  haze. 

Along  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Grain  coast  to  Cape  Palmas,  N.W  and  N.N.W^ 
winds  prevaiL  From  thence,  across  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  Cape  Lopez,  the  winds  are  generally 
from  S.W.  and  S. ;  sea-breezes,  blowing  towards  the  heated  land.  Thus,  in  S.  latitude,  thej  are 
observed  near  the  land  to  take  a  more  W.  direction,  often  prevailing  from  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  along 
the  African  coast  between  Cape  Lopez  and  Benguela.  As  the  distance  is  increased  from  the 
coast,  the  winds  become  more  S. ;  the  S.E.  trade,  from  S.  or  about  8.S.E.,  is  often  found  in  die 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  by  vessels  more  than  100  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Between  7°  and  15° 
8.  latitude,  some  ships,  however,  have  been  perplexed  with  winds  from  S.  and  S.  by  W.  nntil 
several  degrees  to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Palmas ;  although  this 
aeldom  happens. 

Along  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  from  Cape  Lopez  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  Dec,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the 
Harmattan,  a  dry,  parching  E.  wind  sometimes  blows.  It  may  appear  at  any  period  of  the  moon, 
continuing  sometimes  only  one  or  two  days,  at  other  times  five  or  six,  and  has  been  known  to  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  season,  and  it 
usually  blows  modecately.  On  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  its  direction  is  from  E.S.E.,  and  the 
aame  towards  Cape  Verde:  on  the  Gold  Coast  from  N.E.,  and  at  Cape  Lopez  and  the  River 
Gaboon  from  N.N.E.  The  Harmattan  is  accompanied  by  a  dark  haze,  aud  is  a  parching  wind, 
destructive  to  vegetation,  but  purifies  the  atmosphere  from  infectious  exhalations.  Preceding  and 
subsequent  to  the  rainy  season,  on  coast  of  Guinea,  Tornadoes  may  be  expected ;  these  are  hard 
squalls  from  E.  and  E.8.E.,  accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  much  rain.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  faint  breezes  and  calms  are  also  frequent  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  fair 
season,  on  the  coasts  which  embrace  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  land  and  sea-breezes  prevail ;  but  the 
winds  blow  almost  constantly  from  the  sea  during  the  rainy  season  from  May  to  Sept. 

The  Bains  set  in  on  coast  of  Guinea,  and  at  Fernando  Po  in  May,  and  continue  till 
Oct.  To  the  S.  of  the  equator,  on  the  coasts  of  Loango,  Congo  and  Angola,  the  rainy  season  is 
later.  At  the  River  GiU)oon,  it  commences  at  the  end  of  Sept,  and  continues  till  Jan.  In  the 
Congo,  it  begins  early  in  Nov.,  continuing  till  mid-April.  Near  Benguela  there  is  most  rain 
during  Feb.  and  March. 

Haze,  more  or  less  intense,  envelopes  the  African  coast  at  all  times ;  during  the  Harmattan, 
it  is  very  dense :  and,  though  partially  dispersed  by  tornadoes  and  the  rainy  season,  returns  with 
increased  density  when  they  cease*  The  deceptive  efiect  of  this  haze  is  to  make  the  lan4  appear 
much  farther  off  than  it  is.  Befraction,  produced  by  the  heated  atmosphere,  hinders  accuracy  in 
taking  observations  of  the  sun. 

Curreiits.  The  current,  contracted  in  breadth  between  the  Canaries  and  African  coast,  runs 
to  the  S.,  from  I  m.  to  IJ  m.  per  hour;  onwards  towards  Senegal  its  velocity  is  less  than  J  m. ; 
thence,  augmented  by  the  river  ebb,  it  runs  towards  Cape  Verde.  Between  that  Cape  and  Sierra 
Leone,  numerous  tidal  riv^:B  are  felt  for  some  20  leagues  off  shore.  Outside  of  them,  the  Guinea 
current  is  felt. 
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CiiiTents  are  yariable  on  the  Grain  Coast ;  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  the  sun  is  far  to  the 
N.,  they  frequentlj  run  to  the  N.W.,  but  from  Dec.  to  May  always  to  the  S.E.  They  set  mostly 
between  N.  and  E.  across  the  Gulf,  from  Cape  P almas  to  Cape  Lopez ;  this  is  a  branch  current 
from  the  Trade-drift,  generally  extending  1 00  m.  from  the  coast,  but  sometimes  to  lat.  3°  N. 
From  lat.  2°  N.  across  the  equator  to  lat.  1°  or  2°  S.,  the  current  frequently  sets  strong  to  the  W. : 
this  is  mostly  when  the  sun  has  great  N.  declination;  at  which  time,  with  S.W.  winds,  the  Guinea 
current  attains  its  greatest  rapidity. 

About  Cape  Lopez,  and  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  the  S.,  the  current  often  sets  to 
the  N. ;  at  other  times  it  is  variable,  with  strong  ripplings  near  the  rivers  in  the  rainy  season ; 
when,  by  freshes  from  these  rivers,  added  to  a  body  of  water  driven  towards  the  coast  by  the  S.W. 
wind,  it  is  turned  backward,  and  forms  a  W.  current  to  the  S.  of  Anno-Bom. 

Passing  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Three  Points,  General 
Sabine,  during  his  scientific  voyage  in  H.M.S.  Pheasant,  in  April  and  May,  1822,  experienced 
180  m.  of  the  Ouinea  current,  which,  in  the  season  when  S.W.  winds  prevail,  runs  with  con- 
siderable velocity  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  E.  part  of  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  breadth  of  this 
current  fronting  Cape  Palmas  varies  with  the  season,  and  has  been  found  to  extend  to  180  m. ;  in 
its  subsequent  course  to  the  E .,  it  enlarges  to  nearly  300  m.,  and  occupies  the  whole  space  between 
the  land  and  the  Equatorial  current  which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  velocity  off  Cape 
Palmas  and  Cape  Tliree  Points,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land,  in  the  month  of  May,  was  about 
2  m.  per  hour;  farther  to  the  E.,  where  the  Pheasant  crossed  it,  from  Cape  Formosa  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  rate  was  rather  less  than  1  m.  per  hour,  and  the  direction  a  little  to  the  S.  of  E,  In  the 
passage  between  River  Gaboon  and  Island  of  Ascension,  1,400  m.,  the  Pheasant  was  carried  300  m. 
in  the  direction  of  her  course  by  the  current.  The  Equatorial  current  commences  much  nearer 
the  African  Coast  than  is  usually  imagined,  and  the  Island  of  Anno-Bom  appears  to  be  always  in 
it;  while  Prince's  Island  experiences  the  Guinea  current.  St.  Thomas  being  intermediate,  is  in 
tarns  subject  to  both  currents. 

Bat  the  distinction  between  the  waters  of  the  Equatorial  and  Guinea  currents  is  the  more 
remarkable;  these  streams,  in  contact  with  each  other,  flowing  with  great  velocity  in  opposite 
directions,  have  a  difference  of  temperature  of  10^  or  12^.  Their  course  continues  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  the  land,  above  1,000  m. ;  and,  according  as  a  vessel,  intending  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  in  either  direction,  happens  to  be  in  the  one  or  other  of  these  currents,  her  progress  will  be 
accelerated  or  retarded  from  40  to  50  m.  per  day. 

Boilers.  Off  Senegal,  a  long  swell  generally  rolls  in.  At  the  Bijouga  Islands  and  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Atlantic  rollers  may  be  expected  at  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season ;  they  curl  in 
5  fathoms  and  break  heavily  in  3  fathoms.  Along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  Lagos  and  mouth  of 
the  Niger,  even  at  the  driest  and  best  season,  a  long  heavy  swell  rolls  in.  As  the  sun  approaches 
the  N.  sdistice,  and  S.W.  winds  come  on,  the  rollers  increase  in  violence ;  in  July,  Aug.  and  Sept., 
there  is  almost  continuous  rain  with  strong  sea-breezes  and  heavy  swell  from  S.W.  Between  May 
and  Sept.  is  the  time  of  worst  rollers  at  Uie  Gaboon  and  Congo  Eivers ;  but,  near  Benguela,  they 
occur  throughout  the  year. 

COAST  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

St  Helena  Bay,  about  30  leagues  to  N.  of  Table  Bay,  and  formed  on  the  E.  side  of  Point 
St  Martin,  in  lat.  32^  40'  S.,  Ion.  17^  54'  E,  is  about  4  leagues  deep,  with  regular  soundings  from 
12  or  10  iiELthoms  to  6  and  5  fathoms  near  the  shores,  the  bottom  mostly  sand  and  shells.  Berg 
Biver,  a  small  stream,  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  having  some  springs  near  it,  and  a  few 
houses  on  each  side.  Martin  Rock  lies  in  this  Bay,  10  m.  to  E.  of  St.  Martin  Point  In  summer 
the  anchorage  is  safe,  as  S  winds  then  prevail;  but  St.  Helena  Bay  is  open  to  N.W.  winds. 
During  winter,  when  N.W.  gales  are  frequent,  it  is  unsafe :  these  gales  extend  sometimes  to  the 
N.  of  this  Bay. 

Dangers  lie  off  this  rock-bound  projecting  coast  between  Cape  St.  Martin  and  Saldanha  Bay. 
Britannia  Rock,  in  lat.  82°  40'  S.,  Ion.  17°  48'  E.,  is  14  m.  to  N.W.  by  W.  of  that  Cape.  Others 
exist  nearer  to  shore.     Duminy  Rock  is  0  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Britannia,  and  6  m.  off  shore. 

BALDAHEA  BAT  is  about  18  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Table  Bay.  The  Ship  Rock,  on  the 
N.  side,  m  lat  88°  2'  S.,  Ion.  17°  54'  E.,  is  at  the  N.  side  of  entrance.  The  entrance,  about 
2  m.  wide,  is  between  MaJgassen  Island  (which  lies  about  E.S.E.  Hm.  from  Ship  Point),  and 
Jutten  Island,  to  S.  of  MaJgassen,  and  about  N.E.  by  N.  H  m.  from  Stomp  Point.  These  low 
idands  are  not  discerned  when  running  for  the  Bay,  unless  a  look-out  be  kept  at  the  mast-head. 

Marcus  Island  is  nearly  in  mid-channel  to  the  E.  of  Malgassen  and  Jutten.    Eyland  Point 
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lies  3  m.  to  N.E.  of  Stomp  Point,  and  from  it  the  coast  runs  about  S.E.  and  S.S.E.  to  Salamander 
Bay.  The  chart  of  the  Bay  must  be  looked  at  to  understand  the  positions  of  dangers  and  channels, 
which  are  to  the  S.E.  of  Salamander  N  Point. 

Malgassen  is  nearly  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks ;  between  it  and  the  main,  although  there  is 
sufficient  water,  the  bottom  is  foul,  and  the  N.  shore  from  Ship  Eock  to  Baviaan  Bay  is  rocky, 
which,  with  a  heavy  swell,  renders  it  an  unsafe  passage  for  a  vessel.  Between  Jutten  and  the  main 
there  is  a  safe  passage  with  7  to  11  fathoms,  sand  and  shells.  The  bottom  is  foul  100  yards  ofif  this 
island,  and  the  same  off  the  main;  but  the  principal  channel,  between  Jutten  and  Malgassen,  has 
dS  to  13  fathoms,  sand.  Marcus  Island  may  be  passed  on  all  sides  within  a  cable's  length.  The 
widest  passage,  to  the  S.  of  it,  is  the  best  with  a  S.  wind ;  for  in  summer,  if  you  wish  to  anchor  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  sail  out  with  a  S.E.  wind,  you  will  be  able  to  fetch  the  anchorage. 
From  Eyland  Point  to  Salamander  N.  Point,  the  shore  may  be  freely  approached  with  the  lead 
going.  In  the  S.  part  of  Bay  the  best  anchorage  is  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Eyland  Point,  in  6  to  7 
fathoms.  In  the  lagoon  to  the  S.  of  Schapen  Island  there  is  a  snug  anchorage.  The  chart  and 
lead  must  be  guides  in  this  part  of  the  Bay. 

Hoeljjes  Bay,  which  is  the  N.  portion  of  Saldanha  Bay,  where  a  ship  may  be  hove  down,  has 
regular  soundings  of  4  to  5  fathoms,  sand  and  shells.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  6  fsithoms,  with 
the  natural  granite  pier,  on  with  Marcus  Island,  bearing  S.  by  W.,  where  ships  are  completely 
sheltered.  Good  water  is  plentiful  now.  The  Bay  is  well  adapted  for  commercial  purposes,  and  for 
ships  requiring  repairs ;  but  it  has  no  lights.  Bullocks  and  sheep  are  at  moderate  prices.  Plenty 
of  fish  may  be  caught  with  the  seine  in  Reets  (sandy)  Bay :  hook  and  line  must  be  used  in  other 
places.    The  islands  swarm  with  wild  rabbits. 

Tides. — ^The  tides  rise  6  or  7  ft.     H.  W.  at  2  h,  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon. 

Between  Saldhana  Bay  and  Table  Bay  regular  soundings  extend  from  the  land  several  leagues. 
From  Dassen  Island  to  Robben  Island,  the  depths  are  from  50  to  60  fathoms  about  4  or  5  leagues 
off;  and  about  50  fathoms  10  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Robben  Island. 

Dassen  or  Coney  Island,  with  centre  in  lat.  33^  26'  S.,  Ion.  18^  6'  E.,  is  about  8  leagues  S. 
of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  midway  from  that  to  Robben  Island ;  and  4  m.  from  the  main.  It  is  low  and 
sandy ;  dangerous  and  rocky  for  a  mile  off  on  all  sides,  except  the  central  part  of  E.  side,  where 
there  is  anchorage  in  16  fathoms,  with  centre  of  island  W.  |  S.  In  addition  to  the  reef,  a  sunken 
rock  lies  S.S.W.  i  W.,  IJm.  off  the  S.  end-  There  are  from  30  to  26  fathoms  close  to  the  reefa 
on  the  W.  side  of  this  island,  and  30  fathoms  not  far  from  the  sunken  rock. 

Whatever  guide  the  bank  of  soundings  may  be  to  ships  beating  between  Saldanha  and  Table 
Bays,  great  caution  is  requisite  when  standing  towards  this  island  at  night,  especially  if  blowing 
fresh  with  a  heavy  sea  on,  when  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  soundings  is  great.  Between 
Dassen  Island  and  Table  Bay  the  water  has  a  black  appearance.  At  2  or  3  leagues  off  shore  an 
eddy  current  sets  to  the  S. ;  when  a  Uttle  to  the  W.  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  it  sets  N.W.  This 
part  of  the  coast  is  of  moderate  height,  and  sandy  near  the  sea ;  the  interior  is  higher. 

BOBBEN  ISLAKD,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Town,  at  5  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Green  Point,  is  a 
low,  flat,  island,  bounded  by  reefs,  and  the  sea  breaks  heavily  upon  the  W.  extremity  of  the  rocky 
ground  in  fresh  winds  from  S.W.  to  N.,  in  5  and  10  fathoms.  The  N.E.  side  of  the  island  is  free 
from  danger,  but  the  E.  shore  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  shoal,  which  is  well  marked  by  an  abundance 
of  sea-weed.  There  is  a  landing  cove  on  the  S.E.  side  in  fine  weather,  for  convenience  of  the 
lunatic  establishment,  but  the  best  landing  is  in  Murray  Bay,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  inland. 
There  is  tolerable  anchorage  for  a  large  vessel  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Robben  Island,  sheltered  from 
winds  between  W.S.W.  and  N.W.,  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  sand ;  with  extremes  of  island  bearing  from 
N.W.  to  S.W.  Small  vessels  may  bring  the  S.  point  of  island  to  bear  S.W.  by  S.  in  5  or  6  fathoms. 
Closer  to  the  shore  than  this  the  ground  is  rocky.  Murray  Bay,  which  has  a  sandy  beach,  where 
landing  can  be  effected,  will  bear  W.  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  anchorage. 

Light— Robben  Island  has  a  light-house  at  its  S.  end,  in  lat.  33^  49'  S.,  Ion.  18^  22^  E., 
which  exhibits  9^  fixed  light,  154  ft.  high,  visible  20  m. ;  the  light-house  is  60  ft.  high  and  has 
Red  and  White  bands.    Variation  of  compass  30°  W. 

The  channel  between  Robben  Island  and  the  main  (opposite  Blauwberg,  745  ft.  high),  is  2^  m. 
in  width,  with  soundings  from  7  to  10  fathoms.  To  the  E.S  E.  of  Robben  Island  the  shore  has 
white  sand-hills,  100  to  200ft.  high;  it  then  curves  slightly  for  6  m.  to  Salt  River.  This  coast  is 
deceptive  to  vessels  standing  in  at  night  or  in  hazy  weathejp,  from  the  resemblance  the  sand  bears 
to  the  water.  From  this  cause  many  vessels,  disregarding  the  lead^  have  been  stranded  mid^tiy 
between  Blauwberg  and  Salt  River.  This  river,  very  dangerous  in  winter,  being  an  extensive  quick- 
sand, has  two  mouths :  one  at  3  m.  to  S.E.  of  Mouille  Point  light-house ;  the  other  (best  in  winter) 
at  3im.  to  E.S.E.  from  Mouille  Point,  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  reef,  about  }m.  offshore.    The  sea 
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breaks  over  ibis  spot  in  8|  fathoms,  after  heavy  N.W.  gales.  With  this  exception,  the  water  shoals 
regularly  from  8  fathoms  to  the  sandy  beach  between  Blauwberg  and  Salt  River.  The  Tigerberg, 
a  range  of  hills  1,300  ft.  high,  stands  5  m.  within  the  E.  sandy  shore  of  Table  Bay.  Except  Blauw- 
berg. these  are  the  only  elevations  in  the  bay  N.  of  Table  Mountain. 

Whale  Sook,  with  6  ft.,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  except  when  very  smooth  and  at  high 
water,  lies  S.  one  mile  from  Bobben  Island.  This  danger  is  distinguished  by  the  sea-weed,  which 
adheres  to  the  rocky  bottom.  Between  the  rock  and  the  island  there  is  a  passage  }  m.  in  width, 
with  depths  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  rocky  ground.  This  channel  should  never  be  attempted  by  a 
sailing  vessel,  except  in  emergency,  as  currents  are  sometimes  strong  and  uncertain  in  their  direc- 
tion about  the  rock. 

TABT.ie  BAY  is  easily  known  by  the  high  land,  which,  when  seen  from  a  distance  at  sea, 
appears  like  an  island.  Table  Mountain,  the  most  lofty  part  of  this  laod,  elevated  3,580  ft.,  is  level 
on  the  top,  and  with  a  sheer  drop  at  the  E.  end,  till  it  joins  the  Devil's  Peak,  a  rugged  peak, 
8,376 ft.  high,  and  separated  from  the  former  by  a  gap.  The  N.W.  end  of  Table  Mountain  also 
baa  an  abrupt  declivity  uniting  with  the  base  of  a  conical  mountain,  called  Lion's  Head,  which  is 
about  2,160  ft.  high.  From  the  N.  side  of  Lion's  Head  a  ridge  extends  to  the  N.E.,  where  it 
reaches  to  1,150  ft.  in  height,  and  is  called  Lion's  Rump,  upon  which  is  a  signal  station.  This 
overlooks  Green  and  Mouille  Points  and  the  W.  shores  of  the  Bay.  To  the  E.  of  Table  Moantain 
and  Devil's  Peak,  lies  the  low  sandy  isthmus  between  Table  and  False  Bays.  From  Table  Mountain 
towards  the  S.  extremity  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  land  is  high  and  uneven. 

lights.  A  square  light-house  stands  upon  Green  Point,  in  lat.  33^  54'  S.,  Ion.  18^  24'  E., 
the  W.  extreme  of  Table  Bay,  and  5  m.  to  S.  of  Robben  Island.  The  light  is  flashing,  every  1 0 
seconds ;  elevated  65  fL ;  visible  12  or  13  m.  in  clear  weather. 

A  fixed  Bed  light  on  Mouill6  Point,  the  N.W.  horn  of  Table  Bay,  and  }m.  to  E.  by  S.  of 
Green  Point,  is  44  ft.  above  high  water,  and  visible  about  7  m.  off  in  ordinary  weather.  The  N. 
wharf  has  also  a  small  Bed  light ;  the  S.  wharf  has  a  small  Green  light,  exhibited  only  during  N. 
gales.  The  Breakwater  extremity  is  also  marked  by  a  Ch^een  light,  which  is  only  seen  from  the 
Bay,  and  when  bearing  to  the  W.  of  a  S.  and  N.  line  drawn  through  it. 

Water.  There  are  several  water-tanks  in  Table  Bay  for  the  convenience  of  shipping ;  the 
water  is  excellent  and  abundant,  and  may  be  obtained  without  delay. 

Time-BalU  The  Cape  Observatory  is  in  lat.  33^  66'  S.,  Ion.  18^  28'  45"  E.,  about  l^m. 
from  the  beach  in  the  S.  part  of  Table  Bay.  A  ball  drops  from  a  flagstaff  near  it  every  day  at  1  p.m. 
(Sunday  excepted).  Cape  mean  time ;  but  as  this  is  not  visible  from  the  whole  anchorage,  a  time- 
ball  has  been  established  at  Lion's  Ramp  signal-station,  to  command  the  entire  Bay,  and  it  falls  as 
near  as  possible  with  Observatory  ball.  By  subtracting  one  second  from  time  of  signal  at  Lion's 
Rump  it  becomes  identical  with  Observatory  signal.  The  time  of  observation  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  falL 


Lon.  of  the  Observatory,  E.  of  Greenwich,  18®  28'  46"  E. 
Greenwich  time  at  1  p.m.  at  the  Cape       


WulAb  and  Weather.  Summer  at  the  Cape  is  from  Oct.  to  April,  when  it  is  safe  for  ships 
to  he  in  Table  Bay.  N.W.  gales  are  experienced  here  in  every  season  of  the  year,  but  they  seldom 
blow  home  in  Table  Bay  from  Nov.  to  May.  Such  a  mountainous  sea  is  forced  into  this  Bay  by 
some  of  these  N.W.  gales  that  the  anchorage  becomes  exceedingly  dangerous.  Therefore  a  ship 
coming  here  in  winter  months  ought  to  be  furnished  with  good  ground  tackling,  as  many  vessels, 
with  their  crews,  have  safiered,  more  particularly  in  June  and  July. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  Table  Bay  and  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  from  the  S.E.  and 
S.  during  summer.  S.E.  winds  blow  more  or  less  in  every  month,  and  generally  bring  settled 
weather.  N.E.  winds  are  less  frequent  than  any,  and  never  continue  long.  In  May,  June,  July, 
and  Aug.,  the  W.  and  S.W.  winds  blow  strong,  attended  often  with  fogs  and  cloudy  weather ;  but 
N.W.  winds  are  most  violent  in  these  months,  frequently  blowing  in  severe  storms  for  several  days, 
with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  sometimes  with  lightning,  hail  showers,  or  rain. 

When  Table  Mountain,  in  summer  mont];LS,  begins  to  be  covered  by  a  white  cloud,  it  indicates 
a  strong  S.E.  or  E  S  E.  wind.  In  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  these  winds  blow  sometimes  witli  great 
bry  over  the  Table  and  Devil  Mountains,  and  through  the  gap  between  them.  On  these  occasions 
vessels  not  well  moored  are  liable  to  drive  and  bring  both  anchors  ahead.  Vessels  have  been  driven 
from  Table  Bay  by  these  S.-Easters  with  all  their  anchors  down,  not  regaining  the  anchorage  for 
five  or  six  days.     When  Table  Mountain  is  free  from  clouds  the  S.-£astors  will  be  moderate,  and  a 
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gentle  sea-breeze  then  generally  blows  in  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay,  while  a  fresh  S.E.  wind  pre- 
vails on  the  E.  side  of  it  half-way  across,  during  most  of  the  day. 

When  strong  S.  winds  are  coming  on,  the  tops  of  False  Bay  Mountains  become  covered  in 
rapid  succession  from  the  S. ;  but  seldom  remain  covered  throughout  the  gale. 

Temperature  of  the  winter  months, — June,  July,  and  Aug., — ^is  65°.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  N.N.W.  and  W. ;  occasionally  from  S.W.,  and  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  rain. 
Hail -storm  squalls  are  usually  from  S.W.  As  seen  from  the  Observatory,  the  first  indication  of  a 
N.-Wester  is  a  mass  of  vapour  rolling  over  Lion's  Hill  and  enveloping  the  signal-station  ;  also,  the 
air  feels  damp,  and  a  swell  sets  into  Table  Bay ;  the  tops  of  the  ridges  bordering  the  shore  in  the 
direction  of  Hout  Bay  become  covered,  and  next,  but  not  always,  Table  Mountain. 

Strong  winds  with  squalls  and  showers,  more  or  less  heavy,  follow  these  harbingers ;  and  fogs, 
which  now  cover  the  elevations,  are  of  the  usual  European  cast.  The  duration  of  a  N.W.  wind 
fluctuates  between  two  days  and  a  week,  sometimes  ten  days.  Low  fogs  occasionally  occur  (above 
which  the  tops  of  mountains,  high  hills,  and  topmasts  of  ships  are  visible),  and  are  dispersed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Li  the  fair-weather  season,  regular  sea-breezes  from  S.W.  and  W.  prevail  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  till  noon  or  longer.  These  are  followed  by  strong  S.E.  winds  hx)m  the  land, 
which  blow  fresh  during  the  afternoon,  and  frequently  till  the  following  morning. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.,  F.  and  C,  in  Table  Bay  at  9  h.  40  m. ;  the  rise  of  tide  is  from  5  to  6  ft. 
There  is  no  sensible  stream  of  tide,  either  in  the  Bay  or  on  the  a(yacent  coast.  The  time  of  high 
water,  and  its  rise,  is  the  same  at  Simon's  Bay,  and  all  bays  along  the  coast  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Cape  Agulhas. 

A  current,  of  from  half  a  knot  to  2  or  3  knots  an  hour,  sets  to  the  N.  past  Table  Bay  and 
Robben  Island ;  but  during  winter  months,  when  N.W.  winds  prevail,  a  current  sets  to  S.E.  into 
Table  Bay,  towards  the  moutli  of  Salt  River,  off  which  it  divides ;  part  going  N.  along  shore  past 
Blauwberg,  the  rest  curving  back  to  the  W.  round  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  past  the  Castle  and  to  the 
N.  towards  the  breakwater.  In  the  summer  season,  particularly  during  S.-Easters  a  gentle  stream 
sets  round  Mouille  Point  to  the  S.S.E.  into  the  Bay,  and  then  out  to  N.  along  the  Blauwberg  beach, 
as  in  winter. 

POET  IHSTEIJCTIONS.  Vessels  discharging  or  receiving  on  board  much  merchandise  will 
be  berthed  by  the  port  captain  as  close  to  the  jetty  or  other  landing-place  as  safety  will  admit.  The 
vessel  must  then  be  moored  with  two  bower  anchors,  with  open  hawse  to  the  N.  Vessels  touching 
for  water  and  refreshments  may  ride  at  single  anchor  in  the  outer  anchorage ;  70  or  80  fathoms  of 
cable  should  be  veered  out,  as  the  chance  of  fouling  or  starting  the  anchor  or  breaking  the  chain 
will  thereby  be  much  lessened.  If  riding  by  a  hemp  or  coir  cable,  a  stream  or  kedge  should  be  laid 
out  to  steady  the  vessel ;  and  the  other  bower  anchor  should  be  kept  ready  to  let  go.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  vessels  be  kept  as  snug  as  possible,  for  the  periodical  winds  blow  occasionally  with  much 
violence.  The  sheet  anchor  should  be  always  ready  for  use,  and  strict  attention  paid  to  keep  the 
hawse  clear ;  the  more  so  when  the  wind  is  expected  from  N. 

The  following  signals  will  be  shown  when,  from  local  experience  and  good  barometers,  a 
severe  gale  is  expected.  They  should  be  promptly  observed  when  made  from  die  port  office ;  and 
any  neglect  or  departure  from  the  foregoing  instructions  will  be  reported  to  Lloyd's  agents,  as  also 
to  owners  of  vessels  disregarding  signals. 

General  SIG^'ALS• 


White  pierced  blue,  over  union-jack. — Clear  hawse,  and  prepare  to  veer  cable. 

Union-jack  over  white  pierced  blue. — Veer  to  a  whole  cable,  and  see  the  third  anchor  clear. 

Blue,  white,  blue,  horizontal,  over  union-jack. — Down  top-gallant  yards  and  masts,  and  point 
yards  to  the  wind,  and  see  everything  clear  for  working  ship  as  far  as  practicable. 

Union-jack  over  blue,  white,  blue,  horizontal. — Strike  lower  yards  and  top-masts,  and  rig  in 
jib  booms. 

Union-jack  over  No.  3,  white  and  red,  vertical. — Shorten  in  cable  to  same  scope  as  when  first 
moored. 

When  it  is  oonsidered  necessary  to  make  any  of  the  above  signals,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  all  commanders  immediately  repair  on  board  their  respective  vessels,  and  that  the  above  signals 
be  answered  by  hoisting  the  answering  pendant,  or  the  ensign  at  the  peak  end  or  at  any  of  the 
mastheads. 

The  above  signals  will  be  repeated  from  the  Lion's  Rump  signal-station. 

Vessels  having  Marryaf  s  code  of  signals  can  make  their  wishes  known  to  their  agents  in  blow- 
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iDg  weather,  through  the  port  office,  and  any  assistance  required  will  be  strictly  attended  to.  Vessels 
not  having  the  code  can  make  the  following  with  their  ensigns : — 

Ist.    Ensign  in  the  fore-topmost  rigging. — I  am  in  want  of  a  cable. 

2nd.  Ensign  in  the  main- topmast  rigging. — I  am  in  want  of  an  anchor. 

drd.    Ensign  in  the  fore  rigging.  —I  have  parted  a  bower  cable. 

4th.   Ensign  in  the  main  rigging. — I  am  in  want  of  an  anchor  and  cable. 

5th.   Wheft  wbere  best  seen. — Send  ofif  a  boat. 

The  Breakwater  has  &  fixed  Green  light  at  its  tip,  wbich  is  6  cables  to  S.E.  of  Mouille  Red 
WfijtiU  and  may  be  passed  quite  close.  Ancborage  is  in  6  fathoms,  about  4  or  5  cables  to  S.E.  of 
the  Breakwater,  with  the  Red  and  Green  lights  in  one.  The  South  Wharf  by  the  castle  shows  a 
Green  light,  which  will  only  be  lit  during  N.  gales.  Vessels  parting  from  their  cables  during  a-N. 
gale,  and  unable  to  work  out,  should  run  for  the  light,  and  beach  close  to  the  S.  of  the  castle  ditch, 
ihe  crews  remaining  by  their  vessels,  by  which  means  little  or  no  danger  of  life  is  to  bo  apprehended. 
It  is  also  recommended  that,  in  case  of  such  vessels  taking  the  ground,  any  after-sail  that  may  have 
been  set  in  running  for  the  beach  should  immediately  be  taken  in,  keeping  the  foresail  or  fore-topsail 
set,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  vessel  is  firmly  grounded. 

The  following  sig^nala  may  be  made  from  the  most  convenient  point  to  vessels  that  be 
stranded : — 

In  day-time,  a  number  will  be  shown,  white  upon  a  black  ground.  At  night,  the  number  will 
be  shown  transparent. 

No.  1.  Tou  are  earnestly  requested  to  remain  on  board  until  assistance  is  sent ;  there  is  no 
danger  to  life. 

No.  2.     Send  a  line  on  shore  by  cask,  and  look  out  for  line  from  rocket  or  mortar. 

No.  3.  Secure  the  rope ;  bend  a  warp  or  hawser  to  it,  for  us  to  haul  it  on  shore  for  the  boat, 
or  for  us  to  send  you  a  stout  rope,  to  be  made  £sist  to  some  firm  part  of  the  wreck,  that  we  may 
haul  off  a  boat  for  bringing  you  on  shore. 

No.  4     Life-boat  will  communicate  at  low  water,  or  as  soon  as  practicable. 

No.  5.  Have  good  long  lines  ready  for  life-boat,  and  prepare  to  leave  your  vessel ;  no  baggage 
will  be  allowed  in  the  life-boat. 

Answers  to  the  above  Signals. 

By  Day.  A  man  standing  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  vessel,  shall  wave  his  hat  three  times 
over  his  head.     By  Night.    A  light  will  be  shown  over  the  side  of  vessel,  where  best  seen. 

DIBECnONS.  During  summer,  vessels  should  shorten  sail  before  hauling  in  for  Green 
Point,  as  S.E.  winds  blow  hard  on  opening  Table  Bay.  Ships  entering,  with  a  press  of  sail,  have 
had  to  let  all  fly  to  save  their  masts.  If  obliged  in  a  S.E.  gale,  to  bear  up  from  Green  Point  to 
seek  shelter  under  Robben  Island,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  Whale  Rock,  and  the  vessel  should 
anchor  N.E.  of  that  Island,  as  before  directed,  coming  to  under  easy  sail.  With  precaution,  there 
is  httle  probability  of  a  ship  losing  an  anchor  in  bringing  up  in  this  place  of  shelter.  Should  she 
part  in  trying  to  bring  up  during  a  S.E.  gale,  there  is  an  open  sea  to  leeward. 

By  Day.  During  daylight  a  vessel  may  round  Green  and  MouUle  Points  in  10  fathoms  water; 
bat  her  distance  is  not  easily  guessed  when  off  these  Points,  which  are  low,  and  fringed  with  outlying 
reefis.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  give  them  a  berth  of  at  least  \  m.,  until  Mouille  Point  Light- 
house (Black  and  White  bands)  is  passed,  when  she  may  be  boarded  by  the  port-boat,  and  a  berth 
given  by  the  harbour-master.  Should  a  stranger  arrive  without  being  boarded,  he  may  anchor  in 
6  fathoms  to  the  S.E.  of  the  breakwater,  with  Mouille  Point  and  it  in  one,  and  the  castle  between 
S.W.  and  >S.W.  by  S  ,  and  wait  for  a  proper  berth  being  pointed  out.  From  this  position,  the 
signal-staff  on  Lion's  Rump  will  bear  W. 

Large  ships  may  anchor  in  0  or  10  fathoms,  with  Mouille  Light-house  W.  by  N.,  Amsterdam 
Battery  half  open  to  left  of  the  breakwater  tip,  and  the  Observatory  S.  by  E.  i  E.  Vessels  in  the 
summer  season  should  moor  rather  taut,  with  100  fathoms  on  the  S.E.  anchor,  and  40  fathoms  on 
the  N.  W. ;  in  the  winter  with  100  fathoms  on  the  N.W.  anchor.  In  dark  or  hazy  weather,  ships 
should  use  the  lead  in  standing  into  Table  Bay ;  without  doing  so,  some  vessels  have  sailed  upon 
Green  and  Mouille  Points  without  seeing  land,  whilst  their  masts  were  seen  over  a  fog  from  elevated 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Lion  s  Rump.  Fogs  that  obscure  the  li<;hts  are  frequently  confined  to  low 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  and  Mouille  Points,  extending  upwards  only  100  to  160  ft. 
Therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  send  a  mast-head  roan  aloft,  who  will  probably  see  land  invisible  from 
the  deck* 
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The  Lead  Bhould  never  be  neglected  in  entering  Table  Bay,  tbe  average  depth  between  Green 
Point  and  Whale  Rock  being  12  and  14  fathoms ;  and  the  mid-channel  depth  is  greatest,  20  fathoms 
only,  from  which,  towards  the  beach,  soundings  gradually  decrease.  The  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky 
to  the  N.W.  of  a  line  drawn  through  Lions  Head  and  Bump;  but  E.  of  this  it  is  clear,  and  a 
vessel  may,  if  necessary,  anchor  in  any  part  in  from  8  to  1 0  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

By  Hight  To  enter  Table  Bay  at  night  from  the  N.W.,  or  outside  Robben  Island,  the  Green 
'Point  flashing  light  should  be  kept  about  S.  by  £.  till  soundings  are  obtained  under  20  fathoms,  at 
rather  more  than  1  m.  from  the  light;  then  steer  E.  by  S  or  E.S.E.,  not  coming  under  14  or  15 
fathoms,  till  Mouille  Point  Red  light  bears  about  S.  by  W.,  and  Green  Point  Light  W.S.W  ;  now 
steer  S.E.  by  S.,  not  shoaling  under  9  fathoms  at  H  W.,  or  8  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  until  the 
Breakwater  Green  light  is  seen  on  the  starboard  bow ;  then  liaul  up  to  S.  by  £.,  passing  it  at 
2  cable  lengths,  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  about  4  cables  to  E  S.E.  of  the  breakwater. 

Entering  Table  Bay  from  the  N.,  inside  Robben  Island,  keep  Green  Point  Light  about  S.W. 
by  S.  until  past  Robben  Island,  with  the  lead  going.  lu  passing  this  island,  soundings  in  6  or  7 
fathoms  may  be  obtained,  when  the  Robben  Light  bears  between  W.  and  W.N.W.  When  the 
water  deepens  to  1 1  or  12  fathoms,  steer  about  S.S.W.  for  the  anchorage.  The  light  on  Mouille 
Point  bears  S.S.W.  ^  W.  from  the  fair  way  between  Robben  Island  and  the  main.  In  beating 
between  Robben  Island  and  the  main,  the  soundings  shoal  regularly  towards  the  island.  When 
approaching  the  main,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  at  the  first  cast  of  the  lead  in  8  fathoms.  It  is  not 
prudent  to  enter  Table  Bay  by  this  channel,  on  account  of  the  N.  current.    {See  Tides,  page  68.) 

Entering  the  Bay  from  the  S.W.,  a  ship  should  not  approach  land  nearer  than  2  or  3  m., 
until  Green  Point  Light  bears  S.E.,  nor  pass  that  nearer  than  1  m.  in  15  fathoms.  She  may  then 
steer  E.  by  S.,  until  Green  Point  Light  comes  abeam ;  not  shoaling  under  12  fiathoms,  till  it  bears 
S.W. ;  tlien  haul  up  to  S.E.  When  it  bears  W.S.W.,  steer  S.E.  by  S.,  and  proceed  as  before 
directed. ,  The  lead  must  be  kept  going,  and  the  chart  of  the  Bay  consulted. 

Strangers  are  recommended  not  to  beat  into  Table  Bay  at  night,  especially  in  squaUy  or  thick 
weather.  There  is  difficulty  in  judging  the  distance  of  lights  situated  under  high  land.  Therefore, 
the  prudent  course  for  a  stranger  is  to  keep  ofiP  and  on  outside  till  daylight,  sufficiently  to  the  W.  of 
Green  Point,  to  prevent  being  becalmed  near  the  land,  and  being  set  in  upon  the  coast  by  the 
heave  of  sea. 

Vessels  leaving  Table  Bay,  bound  N.,  should  go  out  between  Robben  Island  and  the  main. 
Current  is  almost  constantly  setting  to  N.  through  this  channel,  and  in  summer  a  fresh  S. -Easter 
frequently  blows,  whilst  at  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Island  the  wind  is  light  and  baffling  under 
the  lee  of  Table  Mountain,  or  fails  altogether. 

The  Cape  peninsula,  viewed  from  sea,  appears  high  and  rugged  from  Table  Mountain  to  within 
4  m.  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  mountain-chain  terminates  at  Paulsberg.  From  Paulsberg 
to  Cape  Point  the  land  is  elevated  and  even,  with  the  exception  of  two  peaks  at  its  S.  extremity ; 
on  the  S.E.  peak  the  light-house  now  stands,  more  than  800  ft.  above  sea. 

From  the  W.  end  of  Table  Mountain,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  called  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
extends  in  a  S.W.  direction,  towards  Hout  Bay.  They  present  a  steep  face  to  seaward,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  conical  hill,  similar  to  the  Lion's  Head,  but  not  so  high,  and  having  at  its  S.  slope 
a  conspicuous  white  sand^-patch.  To  the  S.  of  this,  about  1^  m.,  rises  a  lofty  rugged  hill,  called 
Suther  Hill,  with  sharp  peaks  on  its  S.  side,  marking  the  N.  point  of  Hout  Bay,  which  is  12  m. 
from  Green  Point.  From  Green  Point  to  Hout  Bay  the  water  is  deep  at  a  mile  from  shore ;  but 
with  several  outlying  rocks  within  that  distance.  Two  of  these,  to  the  N.  of  Camp  Bay,  are  awash, 
with  7  and  9  fathoms  water  close  around  them.  Vessels  must  therefore  give  the  shore  a  berth  of 
2  OF  3  m.  in  proceeding  to  and  from  Table  Bay,  for  inside  this  distance  tibe  wind  is  baffling  and 
light,  from  the  close  proximity  of  high  land. 

HOUT  BAY,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Green  Point,  is  an  indentation  in  the  coastline,  2  m.  in  depth, 
and  1  m.  in  width  at  its  entrance.  The  N,  shore  is  low  and  marshy,  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
ninning  through  it.  The  Bay  affords  good  shelter  from  all  winds  to  ten  or  twelve  vessels,  and  is 
safe  to  approach  by  daylight.  The  only  dangers  about  the  entrance  show  themselves,  and  in  rough 
weather  constantly  break.  T^he  summit  of  a  remarkable  peak,  Constantia  Berg,  upwards  of 
3.200  ft.  in  height,  seen  over  the  high  chffs,  bearing  E.  i  S.,  leads  directly  to  the  Bay.  A  few 
sunken  rocks  lie  3  cables  off  shore,  to  the  W.  of  Chapman  Peak  (a  high  dark  peak,  the  S.W.  end 
of  Constantia  Berg  range,)  but  they  do  not  obstruct  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Bay. 

W.  and  S.W.  gales  bring  in  a  swell,  which  does  not,  however,  endanger  vessels  lying  here;  it 
only  causes  them  to  roll,  if  at  the  outer  part  of  the  anchorage.  This  Bay  has  strangely  been 
unnoticed  as  a  place  of  shelter  or  refuge,  especially  to  steamers.  Sailing  ships  might  need  steam- 
tifgs,  on  accpaut  of  variable  winds  and  strong  gusts  from  the  ^kQTQ.    The  space  inside  available  for 
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anchorage,  in  from  3  to  7  fathoms  water,  is  over  a  square  mile,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
entrance  is  }  m.  in  width.  There  is  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  the  valley  at  the  head  of  the 
fiaj  could  produce  refreshments  for  shipping.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  coaling  station  for 
steamers,  especially  during  war. 

Vnleao.  Bock*  lying  1  m.  off  the  N.  point  of  Hout  Bay,  is  awash  at  high  water,  and  closely 
surrounded  by  sunken  rocks.  Between  it  and  the  shore  the  ground  is  foul,  with  shallow  water, 
making  it  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  attempt  this  passage.  The  Abercrombie  Eobinsorit  East  Indiaman, 
having  drifted  close  to  the  rocks  in  a  fog,  passed  inside  the  Vulcan  in  1831,  with  soundings  from 
8  to  ]  3  fathoms ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  necessity. 

Slangkop  Point,  the  S.  point  of  Hout  Bay,  lies  4  m.  W.S.W.  from  Chapman  Peak,  the  curved 
sandy  shore  between  forming  Chapman  Bay.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  Slangkop  Point,  the 
cliffs  rise  to  the  height  of  300  to  400  ft.  The  point  is  low  at  the  beach  and  rocky,  with  sunken 
reefs  extending  W.N.W.  for  1^  m. ;  the  sea  breaks  over  this  rocky  ledge  only  in  W.  winds,  when 
there  is  usually  a  heavy  swell.  From  Slangkop  Point,  for  5^  m.  to  the  S.  to  Eromme  Biver,  the 
coast  becomes  higher  and  rugged ;  thence  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  300  to  400  ft.  above  sea,  and 
tolerably  regular  in  outline. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.  The  S.  extreme  of  the  Cape  peninsula  has  two  sharp  peaks,  1  m. 
apart;  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  from  each  other.  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  N.W.  one,  is  880  ft.  in  height. 
The  other  is  800  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  light- house.     Variation  of  compass,  30°  W. 

Light.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Light-house,  standing  on  Cape  Point,  in  lat.  S4?  21'  S.,  Ion. 
18°  29i'  E.  of  Greenwich,  is  of  iron,  30  ft.  high,  and  White.  The  light  is  revolving,  of  the  first 
order,  which  shows  a  bright  fsuce  for  12  seconds  once  every  minute;  810  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in 
clear  weather  visible  about  36  m.  Vessels,  coming  from  the  N.,  will  not  see  it  when  bearing 
S.S.E.  i  E. ;  then  it  is  obscured  by  the  intervention  of  Vasoo  de  Gama  Peak. 

Vessels  approaching  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  W.  vrill,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  make  Cape 
Point  Light  36  m.  off,  unless  it  should  happen  to  bear  S.S.E.  ^  E.  as  above.  Caution  is  therefore 
necessary  when  making  the  land  at  night  or  in  hazy  weather.  Should  it  happen  that  a  ship  is 
found  near  the  land  at  night,  and  the  light  not  visible,  she  must  be  instantly  steered  to  the  S.W. 
until  her  position  is  ascertained  by  the  light  being  seen.  Were  a  N.  course  adopted,  she  might 
run  on  shore.  If  bound  for  Table  Bay  from  the  E.,  after  rounding  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
passing  Slangkop  Point,  you  should  not  shut  in  the  light  with  that  point,  until  Green  Point  Light 
become  visible,  which  will  be  on  an  E.N.E.  bearing.  This  course  will  lead  about  2  m.  to  the  W. 
of  Vulcan  Rock,  off  Hout  Bay.     A  course  for  Table  Bay  may  then  be  shaped  with  safety. 

Cape  Madear  8.W.  Biee^  which  breaks  only  with  a  heavy  swell,  lies  nearly  2  m.  W.  finom 
the  light-house. 

Dias  Bock,  small,  and  about  IQ  ft.  high,  is  detached  from  the  cliff  to  S.  of  the  light-house, 
bat  connected  with  the  point  by  sunken  rocks.  Ships  may  round  this  rock  at  1^  or  2  cables 
distant. 

Bellowt  Xoek  is  awash,  and  always  breaks.  The  water  is  deep  close  to  the  S.W.,  except 
where  there  are  sunken  rocks  about  a  cable  distant  From  it  the  light-house  bears  N.N.E.  }  E. 
2  m. 

Anvil  Booki.  These  three  rocks  have  probably  14  to  18  ft.  water  over  them,  with  1 5  to  20 
fethoms  close  around.  Breakers  show  upon  them  only  at  L.  W.,  and  with  a  heavy  swell.  The 
outer  or  S.  rock  has  the  light  house  bearing  N.N.W.  1|  m.,  and  the  Bellows  Hock  W.  by  S.  about 
1^  m.    Vessels  should  not  pass  inside  the  Anvil  and  Bellows,  unless  with  a  commanding  breeze. 

The  offing  W.  of  the  Cape  peninsula  has  not  been  thoroughly  sounded.  At  4  m.  from  shore, 
between  Green  Point  and  Hout  Bay,  there  is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms ;  but  from  Slangkop  Point 
to  the  Cape  the  water  is  less  deep.  The  depths  vary  from  24  to  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  at 
1  to  2  m.  off  shore.  The  precaution,  therefore,  of  using  the  lead  when  approaching  the  Cape 
should  never  be  omitted. 

As  the  wind  seldom,  if  ever,  blows  from  the  E.  or  N.E.,  sailing  vessels  boiond  either  for 
Table  Bay  or  round  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  ensure  a  weatherly  position  to  the  N.  or  S., 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Vessels  for  Simon's  Bay  have  been  detained  for  many  days 
by  S.E.  winds  off  the  Lion's  Head  and  Hout  Bay,  in  consequence  of  making  land  too  Ceut  to  the  N. 
daring  summer.  The  same  winds  would  have  been  fair  for  them  had  they  been  30  m.  farther  S. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vessel  bound  for  Table  Bay  in  the  winter,  will  find  difficulty  in  making  her 
port  from  any  position  near  Cape  Point  during  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N.W.  winds,  notwith- 
standing the  general  prevalence  of  a  N.N.W.  current  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Vessels  from  the  E.  should  not  bring  the  Cape  light  to  bear  more  W.  than  N.W.,  which  will 
dear  all  danger  off  Point  Mudge  and  Cape  Hangklip,    A  tongue  of  low  land  stretches  from  this 
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Cape  to  S  W  for  nearly  H  ^-y  rendering  caution  necessary  in  passing  Hangklip  in  hazy  weather^ 
especially  if  bound  into  Simon's  Bay. 

Steam  vessels  usually  pass  between  Diss  Rock  and  the  Bellows  and  Anvil  Rocks,  if  bound 
into  Simon's  Bay  from  the  W.  To  avoid  the  S.W.  reef,  ofif  Cape  Maclear,  do  not  bring  BeUows 
Rock  to  the  S.  of  S.E.  until  Dias  Rock  bears  E.  by  N.,  or  until  Cape  Maclear  is  midway  between 
the  gap  which  separates  the  light-house  from  Vasco  de  Gama  Poak  and  that  peak  itself;  then  steer 
so  as  to  pass  1^^  to  d  cables*  lengths  S.  of  Dias  Rock.  Should  a  vessel  strike  on  any  of  the  outlying 
reefs,  and  become  in  a  sinking  state,  there  is  a  small  sandy  cove  between  the  light-house  and  Cape 
Maclear,  in  which  she  may  be  beached  with  greater  safety  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  adjacent 
sea-coast. 

PALSE  BAT.  The  entrance  between  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  W.,  and  Cape  Hangklip 
on  the  E.,  is  16  m.,  on  a  S.E.  and  N.W.  bearing.  The  Bay  extends  to  the  N.  inland  about  18  m. 
There  are  several  dangers  in  it.  The  middle  and  E.  sides  are  considered  free  from  danger,  but  the 
bottom  is  foul,  and  generally  unfit  for  anchorage.  On  the  W.  shore  of  False  Bay,  at  3  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Cape  Point,  is  Bu£Gsirs  Bay,  marked  by  a  white  sand-patch.  On  the  ridge  of  hills  behind 
Bufiars  Bay  a  bUick  beacon  is  erected,  and  shows  out  clearly  as  a  mark  for  Whittle  Rock.  A  white 
beacon,  for  the  same  purpose,  also  stands  near  the  sea,  just  to  the  N.  of  the  Bay.  The  depth  of 
water  is  4  or  5  fathoms,  near  the  shore,  and  in  a  N.W.  breeze  a  vessel  may  anchor  off  it  in  8  to 
10  fathoms ;  if  unable  to  beat  to  windward,  this  is  preferable  to  going  to  sea.  There  is  a  fishing 
establishment  and  a  landing-place  in  the  Bay.  Smithswinkle  Bay  is  3i  m.  farther  N. ;  off  both 
horns  of  this  Bay  rocks  project  ^  m.  from  shore.  From  this  to  Oatland  Point,  which  is  N.N.E. 
7  m.  from  Cape  Point,  the  coast  is  lofty  and  steep,  the  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  2,200  ft.  almost 
abruptly  from  the  sea.  Several  rocks  lie  i  m.  from  the  shore,  with  deep  water  about  them,  the 
principal  of  which  are  off  Oatland  and  Rockland  Points.  From  Oatland  Point  to  Noah*s  Ark,  at 
the  S.  horn  of  Simon*s  Bay,  the  hills  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  and  the  coast  is  steep-to  3  cables 
from  shore.  On  the  summit  of  the  hills,  a  mile  to  N.W.  of  Simon  s  town,  a  patch  of  rock  has  been 
whitewashed ;  and  on  the  slope  of  Signal  Hill,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay,  a  white  beacon,  with 
staff  and  ball,  has  been  erected;  these  marks  in  line  point  to  S.E.  by  S.,  the  position  of  Whittle 
Rock. 

Whittle  Book,  a  patch  8  cables  across,  with  12  ft.  water  at  low  spring  tides  on  the  shoalest 
spot,  lies  N.E.  by  E.  7  m.  from  Cape  Point  Light-house,  and  from  Roman  Rocks  Light-house 
S.S.E.  6i  m.  It  seldom  breaks,  and  then  only  with  a  heavy  sea  and  at  L.  W^.  The  marks 
for  this  danger  are  the  beacons  in  BuffaPs  Bay  in  line  bearing  W.  by  S.,  and  the  whitewashed 
patch  and  beacon  over  Simon's  Bay  N.W.  by  W. 

The  Admiralty  Chart  of  Table  Bay  to  Cape  Agulhas,  No.  2083,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  captains  likely  to  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SIMON*S  BAY  is  11  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Cape  Point  and  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  False  Bay. 
From  April  to  Sept.,  when  Table  Bay  is  considered  unsafe,  ships  usually  put  into  Simon's  Bay. 
Heavy  S.-Easters  cause  a  surf  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  but  ships  ride  safely.  Although  open  to  E.  and 
N.E.  winds,  these  never  blow  strong,  so  that  it  is  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels  ajb  all  seasons.  Ships  in 
this  Bay  receive  refreshments  and  provisions  from  the  interior  and  from  Cape  Town,  distant  22  m. 
Water  is  obtained  with  ease  in  tank- vessels,  and  is  excellent.  A  patent  slip  is  now  at  work,  on 
which  ships  of  1,500  to  2,000  tons  may  be  hauled  up  for  repairs.  There  is  an  electric  telegraph 
to  Cape  Tbvvn,  thence  to  Paarl,  Stellenbosch,  and  Wellington.  Simon's  Bay  is  an  accessible 
harbour  in  the  winter  months  for  distressed  ships,  and  with  the  advantages  of  a  patent  slip  and  the 
projected  dock,  it  has  every  prospect  of  taking  rank  as  one  of  the  first  harbours  in  the  colony. 

CautioiL  There  is  a  fish  in  Simon's  Bay  commonly  called  toad  fish ;  about  6  inches  long ; 
back  dark,  with  deep  black  stripes ;  belly  white,  with  faint  yellow  patches ;  it  swims  near  the 
surface,  and  is  a  constant  attendant  on  lines  employed  fishing.  When  taken  from  the  water,  it 
puffs  out  considerably.     Should  any  portion  of  the  fish  be  eaten,  death  ensues  in  a  few  minutes. 

Time  SignaL  A  circular  disc,  attached  to  a  lever  arm  working  on  a  mast,  close  to  Simon's 
Town  Telegraph  Office,  gives  to  vessels  in  Simon's  Bay  at  the  instant  of  1  p.m..  Cape  Observatory 
mean  time.  At  55  minutes  past  noon  the  disc  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the  mast,  and  it  falls 
at  the  instant  of  1  p.m.  The  lat.  of  the  Time  Signal  is  34°  1 1'  30"  S.,  Ion.  18°  25'  45"  E.,  or  in 
Time  1  h.  13  m.  43  s.  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  it  is  12  seconds  W.  of  the  Cape  Observatory. 

Iron  and  other  vessels  desirous  of  testing  their  compasses,  to  ascertain  the  local  attraction,  will 
find  it  convenient  to  use  a  conspicuous  sharp  peak  near  Cape  Hangklip,  instead  of  having  a  party 
on  shore  taking  simultaneous  observations.  The  true  bearing  of  this  peak  from  the  anchorage  is  S. 
71°  E  ;  and  as  the  peak  is  22  m.  distant,  the  bearing  will  not  be  affected  by  change  of  position  of 
the  vessel  in  any  part  of  the  anchorage. 
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EOKAH  BOCKS  UOHT-HOirSEB  is  on  a  rock  out  of  water,  surrounded  by  others  awash,  and 
by  foul,  rocky  ground.  It  stands  N.E.  by  E.  }  m.  from  Noah*s  Ark,  and  exhibits  a  revolving  light 
\rhich  shows  a  bright  face  for  12  seconds  every  half-minute ;  54  ft.  above  mean  level  of  sea,  and 
in  clear  weather  seen  at  IS  m. 

Castor  Sock,  detached  from  Roman  Bocks,  lies  N.N  E.  }  E.,  1\  cables  from  the  light-tower. 
It  has  only  15  ft.  of  water  on  it,  and  is  marked  by  a  beacon,  with  a  flag,  having  the  word  '*  Ilock." 
Between  the  Rock  and  light-house  there  are  patches  of  10  and  24  ft.  water.  To  avoid  these 
dangers  vessels  of  large  draught,  passing  to  N.E.  of  the  lightrhouse,  should  give  it  a  berth  of  di 
cables  before  hauling  into  Simon's  Bay.  , 

Voah'B  Ark,  a  large  flat-topped  rock,  lies  off  the  9.  point  of  Simon  s  Bay.  From  it,  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  for  di  cables,  the  ground  is  shallow  and  foul,  terminating  with  Phcenix  Rock, 
which  has  but  8 ft.  water  over  it;  this  danger  is  marked  by  a  beacon,  lying  N.N.W.  half  a  cable 
from  it,  with  the  word  '*  Rock  '*  on  its  flag.  Close  round  Noah's  Ark  the  water  is  deep,  save  on  the 
N.E.  side,  where,  at  30  yards  off,  there  are  2^  fathoms.  Wharf  Rock,  in  Oft.  of  water,  lies  130 
fiithoms  E.N.E.  of  the  Simon's  Town  jetty.     It  is  marked  by  a  buoy,  with  the  word  ''  Rock"  on  iL 

Seal  Island,  a  low  rocky  islet,  ^  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.,  stands  E.  i  S.,  6^  m.  from 
Roman  Rocks  light-house.  It  is  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  usually  breaks. 
Tork  CDUMd,  a  sunken  rock,  lies  i\  m.  to  S.  of  the  island,  upon  which  the  sea  only  breaks  in  rough 
iveather.  East  Shoal  lies  3i  m.  to  S.E.  of  Seal  Island.  It  breaks  very  heavily  after  N.W.  gales, 
and  appears  to  be  extensive. 

AHCHOBAGE.  A  good  berth  for  a  large  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  is  about  1  m.  off  shore,  with 
Noahs  Ark  in  line  with  Cape  Hangklip  S.E.  by  S.,  dnd  the  North  Battery  N.  by  W.  Vessels 
moor  in  this  road  N.W.  and  S.E.  from  May  to  Sept.,  with  the  stoutest  ground-tackle  to  the  N.W. ; 
for  this  being  the  winter  season,  winds  prevail  from  that  quarter,  and  often  blow  in  strong  gusts 
over  the  hills.  From  Sept.  to  May,  the  S.E.  and  S.  winds  may  be  expected  to  predominate ;  then 
the  best  bower  should  lie  to  the  S.E. 

Winds. — From  Oct.  to  April,  S.E.  winds  generally  prevail,  but  not  longer  than  5  or  8  days  at 
a  time,  and  succeeded  by  variable  winds.  In  Simon's  Bay,  as  in  False  Bay,  it  frequently  happens 
that  these  winds,  after  blowing  veiy  strong  for  a  day  and  part  of  the  night,  abate  towards  morning, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  land-breeze  from  W.N.W.  By  taking  advantage  to  weigh  with  the  first  of 
this  breeze,  a  vessel  may  sometimes  get  to  sea  before  the  return  of  the  S.E.  wind.  If  unable  to 
accomplish  this,  the  most  prudent  plan  will  be  to  return  to  anchorage  in  Simon's  Bay,  or,  if  so  far 
oat,  drop  an  anchor  off  Buffal's  Bay,  where  ships  have  ridden  out  strong  S.-Easters. 

The  Muyzenberg  (5  m.  to  N.E.  of  Simon's  Town),  capped  with  white  cloud,  is  the  precursor 
of  a  S.E.  wind ;  if  the  Hottentot  Holland  range  (on  E.  side  of  False  Bay)  is  also  capped,  the 
S.-Easter  may  be  violent  and  last  long. 

From  May  to  Oct.  N.W.  winds  prevail,  frequent  gales  with  rain.  The  S«W.  wind  (kloof)  is 
cold  and  frequently  rainy,  coming  in  violent  gusts  down  the  hills.  The  wind  scarcely  ever  blows 
from  N.E.,  and  never  with  violence. 

Sireetlons.  Ships  bound  for  Simon's  Bay  have  frequently  mistaken  Muyzenberg  (a  mountain 
2,000  ft  high,  which  rises  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  False  Bay)  for  the  high  hill  over  the  S.  side  of 
Simon's  Bay.  and  have  been  stranded  on  Muyzenberg  beach.  Attention  to  the  excellent  lights, 
and  keeping  the  lead  going,  should  prevent  this  mistake.  To  the  N.  of  Simon's  Bay,  there  are 
four  sand  patches,  conspicuous  even  at  night,  and  in  steering  for  that  Bay  they  will  be  ahead,  and 
on  the  starboard  bow  ;  whereas,  if  the  vessel  is  steering  for  Muyzenberg  beach,  they  will  all  be  on 
the  port  bow.  These  remarks  may  appear  unnecessary  with  the  light  on  Roman  Rocks ;  but  yet 
several  ships  have  made  the  mistidie ;  one  ran  on  shore,  and  several  others  were  only  saved  by 
anchoring  close  to  the  beach,  from  which  they  were  rescued  by  assistance  from  Simon's  Bay. 

Vessels  from  the  W.,  bound  for  Simon's  Bay,  after  roanding  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having 
brought  the  S.  end  of  the  lofty  Swartkop  range  (which  is  to  N.  of  Smithswinkle  Bay)  to  bear  N.W. 
by  W.,  should  keep  the  light  on  Cape  Point  to  the  W.  of  S.W.  by  S.,  until  Roman  Rocks  light 
bears  N.  by  W.,  when  they  may  haul  towards  it.  By  day,  should  the  weather  be  hazy,  and  the 
marks  for  Whittle  Rock  indistinct.  Chapman  Peak  brought  on  with  Elsey  Peak,  on  a  N.  by  W. 
bearing,  will  lead  clear  but  close  to  the  W.  of  the  Whittle.  The  Roman  Rocks  light-house,  in  line 
with  Elsey  Peak,  bearing  N  f  W.,  leads  midway  between  the  Whittle  and  Miller  Point.  By  night 
this  bearing  of  the  light  is  the  only  guide. 

Ships  from  the  W.  by  day,  outside  the  Anvil  and  Bellows,  frequently  run  much  further  E. 
than  necessary,  to  avoid  the  former  rocks,  when  they  do  not  show  breakers.  When  Vasco  de 
Gama  Peak  comes  open  E.  of  the  hill  on  which  the  light-house  stands,  they  will  be  to  the  E.  of 
the  Anvil,  and  may  hiaul  in  N.N.E.,  and  when  Roman  Rock  light-tower  comes  in  line  with  Elsey 
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Peak,  bearing  N.  i  W.,  should  steer  for  it,  until  Noah*s  Ark  bears  W. ;  the  course  should  now  be 
altered  to  N.W.,  till  the  block-house  bears  W.  by  S.,  by  which  time  the  port  authorities  will  hav« 
boarded  the  ship,  and  will  conduct  her  to  a  proper  berth.  If  they  are  not  on  board,  steer  W.  by  N., 
and  anchor  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  with  the  block-house  bearing  S.  by  E.  The  common  channel  for 
ships  entering  Simon's  Bay  is  between  Noah  s  Ark  and  Roman  Rocks,  7  cables  wide :  but  if  the 
wind  be  N. W.,  the  passage  E .  and  N.  of  the  Roman  Rocks  must  be  taken,  as  it  affords  better  work- 
ing space.  Entering  in  a  strong  S.-Easter,  shorten  sail,  and  have  aU  furled  when  abreast  of 
Noah's  Ark ;  pass  between  it  and  Roman  Rocks ;  then  round  to  under  spanker. 

If  it  is  intended  to  beat  into  Simon's  Bay  E.  of  the  Whittle,  the  Roman  Rocks  Light  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  N.  of  N.W.  by  N.,  in  order  to  avoid  that  rock ;  nor  to  the  W.  of  N.W.  by  W., 
so  as  to  give  a  berth  to  Seal  Island  and  York  Shoal ;  nor  should  the  Cape  Point  Light  be  brought 
more  S.  than  W.S.W.  But  in  working  either  E.  or  W.  of  the  Whittle,  short  tacks  should  be  made, 
until  certain  of  being  within  6  m.  of  Roman  Rocks  Light. 

With  a  leading  wind,  Roman  Rocks  Light  must  be  brought  to  bear  N.  }  W.,  and  opened  on 
the  port  bow,  so  as  to  round  it  nearly  \  m.  off.  When  the  Light  bears  S.S.W.,  steer  in  W.  for  the 
anchorage,  and  bring  up  in  14  to  10  fathoms.  At  night,  with  a  leading  wind,  all  ships  should  pass 
to  the  E.  of  the  Light,  and  haul  round  it  to  the  N.  and  W. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  eastward  should  leave  the  Bay  when  N. -Westers  begin  to  blow ;  if  bound 
westward  in  the  winter  season,  they  ought  to  remain  till  these  winds  are  on  the  decline,  and  get 
under  way  when  they  shift  to  W.,  as  it  is  probable  they  will  veer  from  W.  to  S.W.,  S.  and  S.E., 
which  will  be  favourable  for  doubling  the  Cape. 

Caution  is  necessary  in  misty  weather  against  mistaking  the  light  oin  Roman  Rocks  for  the 
light  on  Cape  Point,  as  they  are  both  revolving,  and  only  10  m.  apart.  The  distinction  is  a  differ- 
ence of  interval  in  revolution,  the  light  on  Cape  Point  showing  its  bright  face  every  minute,  and 
the  light  on  Roman  Rocks  every  i  minute. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.,  F.  and  C,  in  Simon*s  Bay,  at  2  h.  44  m.,  springs  rise  5^,  neaps  8}  ft., 
and  neaps  range  2  ft.     There  is  little  current  perceptible  here  at  any  time. 

Oordon  Bay,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  False  Bay,  affords  shelter  from  S.  and  E.  winds.  As  it  ia 
quite  exposed  to  W.  winds,  vessels  can  only  lie  there  in  the  summer  months. 

CAPE  HAJTOELIP,  a  quoin-shaped  hill,  at  the  E.  point  of  False  Bay,  makes  as  an  island  in 
approaching  from  the  S.  Its  W.  face  appears  to  overhang  from  some  points  of  view,  and  a  con- 
spicuous sand-patch  extends  half-way  up  its  S.E.  side.  The  Cape  itself,  about  l^m.  to  the  S.  of 
this  hill,  is  low,  and  a  heavy  sea  always  breaks  upon  it ;  but  there  are  no  outlying  dangers  further 
off  shore  than  i  m.  . 

The  coast-line  between  Cape  Hangklip  and  Mudge  Point  forms  a  bight  in  which  is  Palmist 
River,  a  rapid  stream  in  the  winter  season,  but  its  entrance  is  always  blocked  up  with  sand. 
Mudge  Point  is  low  and  rocky ;  a  coast  range  of  hills  terminates  near  it  in  a  square  bluff,  which  is 
conspicuous.  There  are  many  sunken  rocks  off  the  W.  angle  of  the  point,  which,  with  masses  of 
kelp  about  them,  form  the  S.  side  of  D'Urban  Cove,  where  there  is  good  landing  in  E.  and  S.E. 
winds.  The  gig  of  H.M.S.  Birkenhead  landed  (after  the  wreck)  in  a  small  rocky  cove  at  the  S. 
end  of  Sandown  Bay,  by  a  fishing  station,  but  landing  at  D "Urban  Cove  is  better  and  safer. 

From  Mudge  Point  the  coast  goes  S.E.  for  4^  m.,  then  forms  Walker  Bay,  having  Danger  Point 
at  its  S.  extreme.  The  Bay  is  remarkable  for  immense  tracts  of  sand  and  high  sand-hills  at  its 
head,  visible  a  long  distance  at  sea.  A  long  heavy  swell  always  rolls  into  the  Bay,  and  the  water  is 
deep  within  1  or  3  m.  of  the  shore. 

SANOEK  FOnrr,  S.E.  i  E.,  38  m.  from  Cape  Hangklip,  is  a  tongue  of  low,  hummocky 
land,  projecting  into  the  sea  about  4^  m.  from  the  base  of  Duinfonteinbeig,  a  bluff  hill,  conspicuous 
from  every  point  of  view  at  sea.  This  point  affords  shelter  from  the  S.E.  gales  of  summer  to  ships 
of  any  size.  Stanford  Cove,  a  small  rocky  inlet,  affords  landing  in  E.  and  S.E.  winds.  It  is  in 
Walker  Bay,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Danger  Point.  There  are  several  rocky  patches  off  it,  which,  with  the 
heavy  swell,  render  it  less  available  than  Hydra  Bay. 

Birkenhead  Bock,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  Birkenhead  and  436  lives,  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  pitch  of  Danger  Point.  There  is  a  clear  channel  between  it  and  the  reef  of  sunken  rocks 
off  the  W.  angle  of  Danger  Point.  The  sea  breaks  with  violence  on  the  rock,  but  often  at  intervals 
of  15  and  20  minutes. 

Hydra  Bay,  2  m.  to  the  N  E.  of  Danger  Point,  is  the  best  anchorage  under  that  point,  as 
farther  in  the  swell  is  heavier.  The  Bay  is  easily  distinguished  by  a  sand-patch  which  marks  the 
face  of  the  hillock  over  it.  If  coming  in  from  the  S  W.  to  anchor  in  Hydra  Bay,  Danger  Point 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2  or  8  m.,  when  the  bluff  hill  of  Mudge  Point  may  be  steered 
for  until  the  sand-patch  is  well  open,  and  the  rocky  spit  projecting  from  Danger  Point  will  be 
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cleared.  Then  baal  up  for  the  Bay,  and  anchor  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  about  f  m.  from  the  shore, 
taking  care  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  a  3-fathoms  rocky  patch  in  the  centre  of  Bay,  upon  which  the 
sea  often  breaks. 

The  anchorage  is  with  Duinfonteinberg,  E.S.E. ;  the  extreme  of  Danger  Point,  S.W.  by  W. 
i  W. :  and  the  sand-patch  in  Hydra  Bay  about  S.S.E. 

Dyer  XsLand,  the  abode  of  numerous  rabbits,  gulls,  cormorants,  pelicans  and  penguins,  S.E. 
by  S.  6i  m.  from  Danger  Point,  is  a  low  rocky  islet,  visible  not  iai  ofif.  Geyser  Island,  3  cables  to 
S.E.  by  S.  of  Dyer  Island,  is  smaller,  somewhat  higher,  and  the  resort,  in  certain  season^,  of  seals, 
for  killing  which  there  was  formerly  an  establishment  on  Dyer  Island.  These  islands,  with 
numerous  rocks  to  the  W.  connected  with  them,  form  a  natural  breakwater,  under  which  vessels  of 
any  size  may  find  shelter  in  S.  and  S.E.  gales. 

From  Danger  Point  to  Quoin  Point  the  coast  is  low  near  the  sea,  backed  by  bare,  rugged  hills 
of  moderate  elevation.  A  long,  heavy  swell  constantly  breaks  on  this  inaccessible  shore.  About 
halfway  between  Dyer  Island  and  Quoin  Point,  there  are  two  rocks,  Hm.  off  shore,  least  water 
4  fathoms.    The  sea  breaks  upon  them  when  there  is  any  swell. 

Dyer  and  Geyser  Islands,  being  low  and  white,  are  with  difficulty  seen  against  sand-hills  on 
the  adjacent  coast  In  approaching  them  from  the  S.,  the  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  reef  of 
sunken  rocks  to  W.  of  them,  upon  which  several  of  H.M.  ships  have  struck,  and  dangerous  in  fine 
weather,  when  the  sea  does  not  break.  It  will  be  cleared  by  keeping  Danger  Point  on  with  the 
▼alley  in  the  high  land  near  Cape  Hangklip,  until  Geyser  Island  is  in  line  with  the  Quoin.  Then 
haul  up  for  Duinfonteinberg,  and  when  the  Quoin  opens  to  the  N.  of  Dyer  Island,  steer  for  the 
Quoin,  and  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  with  the  following  bearings : — 

Anchorage.  Dyer  Island  (extremes),  from  S.S  E.  i  E.  to  S.S.W.  ^  W. ;  Duinfonteinberg, 
N.  by  £. ;  the  extreme  of  Danger  Point,  N.W.  i  N. ;  the  Gunner's  Quoin,  S  E. ;  and  the  nearest 
sandy  point  of  the  main-land  bearing  E.  by  S.  The  bottom  is  sand,  and  holding-ground  good,  but 
the  reef  affords  no  shelter  iiom  S.W.  winds,  and  the  anchorage  is  safe  only  as  long  as  the  wind  is 
not  to  the  W.  of  S.S.W. 

OUVHEB'S  aVOnr  is  a  conspicuous  bluff  hill,  1000  ft.  in  height,  and  20  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Cape  Agulhas.  Quoin  Point,  a  projection  of  hummocky  land,  from  the  base  of  Gunner's  Quoin,  is 
fronted  by  sunken  rocks  to  a  distance  of  1^  m.  from  shore,  and  distinguished,  when  seen  from  S., 
by  two  sand-hills  near  its  W.  extremity.  Between  Quoin  Point  and  Cape  Agulhas  the  coast  is 
low  and  sandy,  except  abreast  of  the  fiat-topped  range  of  Zoet  Anysberg,  where  the  shore  is  steep 
and  rocky.  The  whole  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  ocean  swell,  and  landing  upon  it 
is  impossible. 

Winds.  H.M.S.  Hydra  found  tolerable  shelter  and  smooth  water,  in  a  strong  N.W.  wind,  at 
anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  reefs  to  the  E.  of  Quoin  Point;  but  dire  necessity  alone  should  lead 
others  to  try  it,  and  only  if  provided  with  the  best  charts. 

From  Sept  to  May  (the  Gape  summer)  the  prevaiUng  winds  are  from  the  S.E.  These  some- 
times rise  to  gales  at  this  season,  and  last  for  three  days  together,  being  followed  by  calms  and 
light  W.  winds.  The  barometer  is  high  and  the  atmosphere  hazy  during  their  continuance,  with 
great  dampness  at  night,  and  the  tops  of  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  white, 

1'  fleecy  vapour.  Eastward  of  Gape  Agulhas  they  blow  steadily  from  S.E.  by  E.,  but  to  the  W.  they 
are  deflected  by  the  land,  and  in  False  and  Table  Bays  blow  from  S.  or  S.  by  E.  In  strength  they 
vary  at  different  places.  The  wind  was  light  at  Gape  Hangklip,  for  instance,  when  ships  were 
driving  in  a  gale  from  the  same  quarter  in  Table  Bay ;  on  another  occasion,  a  furious  gale  blew  from 
S.  by  E.  in  Simon's  Bay,  when  the  Hydra,  at  anchor  under  Danger  Point,  had  scarcely  any  wind. 

From  May  to  Sept.  the  winds  are  mostly  from  the  W.,  with  occasional  breezes  of  short  duration 
from  the  S.E.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  less  wind  in  these  winter  months  than  in  summer,  although 
W.  gales,  whilst  they  last,  are  more  violent  than  those  from  the  S.E.  The  winter  winds  b^gin  at 
W.,  veer  to  N.W.,  then  back  again  to  W.  (when  their  greatest  force  is  felt),  to  S.W.,  and  S.S.W., 
with  rain,  when  they  moderate.  Afterwards  the  wind  goes  to  S.,  S.E.,  N.E.,  and  N ,  and  dies 
away.    The  fedling  barometer  gives  warning  of  their  approach.     (See  Barometer,  p.  78.) 

Carreal  A  current,  setting  to  the  N.W.,  about  1  knot  per  hour,  is  supposed  to  prevail 
constantly  between  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  Gape  Agulhas.  On  two  occasions,  however,  in  the 
Hydra  going  from  Simon's  Bay  to  Gape  Agulhas,  an  E.S.E.  current  of  upwards  of  a  knot  an  hour 
was  expenenoed  after  passing  Danger  Point,  and  on  one  occasion  she  was  set  in  the  night  to  the  E. 
quite  past  Struys  Bay,  to  which  the  ship  was  bound. 

Canenta.  During  the  survey  of  this  coast,  no  current  was  observed  in  the  bay,  or  about  the 
coast  m  m.  from  shore ;  but  it  was  asserted  by  fishermen  and  residents  at  Struys  Bay,  that  a  strong 
conent  frequently  sets  to  the  W.  round  Northumberland  Point.    A  ship,  becalmed  in  the  offing, 
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was  seen  from  anchorage  in  Stru^  Bay  setting  to  the  E.  more  than  a  knot  an  honr.  On  two  other 
occasions,  close  to  shore,  about  d  m.  to  the  W.  of  Agulhas  Light-house,  the  stream  ran  through  a 
whole  night  steadilj  to  the  N.W.  at  1^  knots  per  hour.  These  changes  may  be  traced  to  the 
efifects  of  the  wind. 

Tides.  The  rise  of  the  tide  (about  5  ft.),  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C,  3  h.  44  m.,  at  Simon's  Bay, 
Dyer  Island,  and  Strays  Bay,  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and  the  stream  of  tide  along  the  whole 
coast  between  Cape  Hangklip  and  Strays  Bay  is  inconsiderable  and  uncertain. 

CAPE  AGULHAS  is  the  rocky  projection,  which  is  the  most  S.  part  of  Africa.  The  features 
of  the  land  about  Agulhas  distinguish  it  from  neighbouring  headlands.  Viewed  from  a  distance 
seaward,  E.  or  W.,  the  N.  and  S.  elevations  resemble  two  oblong  hummocks.  The  highest  part 
is  455  ft.  above  sea,  and  its  distance  from  the  Cape  1  m.  About  55  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  |  m. 
to  the  N.W.  from  Cape  Agulhas,  the  light-house  is  built,  which  shows  well  on  nearing  it  from 
E.  or  W.,  but  is  difficult  to  see  from  S.  against  the  higher  land  behind,  particularly  of  an  afternoon. 
Northumberland  Point,  a  long  league  to  E.  of  the  light-house,  forms  the  W.  horn  of  Struys  Bay. 
The  whole  of  the  beach  from  the  W.  of  Agulhas  promontory  to  Northumberland  Point  consists  of 
ragged  rocks,  perfectly  impracticable,  even  for  a  boat.  A  vessel  touching  the  ground  has  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  escaping  destraction. 

Light  The  light-house  on  Cape  Agulhas,  in  lat  34°  50'  S.,  Ion.  20°  1'  E.,  is  a  round  tower, 
with  horizontal  red  and  white  bands  alternately.  It  exhibits  k  fixed  light  of  first  order,  placed  at 
an  elevation  of  li2d  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  18m.,  between  the  bearings  S.E.  by  E., 
and  round  from  seaward,  till  it  bears  W.  only.  Therefore  a  vessel  by  going  too  far  into  Struys 
Bay  will  lose  sight  of  the  light. 

GantioxL  Vessels,  approaching  the  Cape  by  night,  coming  from  the  Indian  Ocean — ^having 
had  (though  not  yet  known  to  them)  only  half  as  much  W.  current,  since  previous  noon,  as  they 
expected — might  think  they  had  passed  Agulhas,  and  could  stand  to  N.N.W.  for  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  actually  they  were  running  into  the  shore  to  the  E.  of  Strays  Point,  being  out  of  the 
range  of  Agulhas  Light.  The  lead  only,  on  a  dark  night,  could  warn  them  of  the  danger. 
Steamers,  in  such  circumstances,  should  steer  right  off  shore  till  they  see  Agulhas  Light,  when 
they  will  be  clear  of  dangers,  and  can  stand  on  to  W.  with  the  Light  just  on  starboard  bow. 

NORTHUMBEBLAND  IBOIST,  3  m.  E.  from  Agulhas  Light  house,  is  low  and  sandy,  with 
a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  1  m.  S.E.  from  the  Point,  and  a  detached  rock,  3  or  4  cables  further 
to  E.  Thus  the  extremity  of  Northumberland  Point  Reef  lies  with  the  Light-house  bearing 
W.  by  N.,  distant  nearly  4  m.     Nearer  to  the  Light-house,  it  breaks  in  no  place  beyond  \  m. 

Strnys  Point  is  the  outer  extreme  of  a  number  of  sand-hills,  to  E.  of  Northumberland  Point 
1 1  m.,  and  15  m.  from  Agulhas  Light-house.  The  sea  breaks  on  rocky  ground  fully  3  m.  seaward 
from  the  Point.  H.M.S.  Gorgon,  in  Feb.  1861,  when  rendering  assistance  to  the  Miles  Barton, 
transport,  wrecked  near  Strays  Point,  anchored  in  4^^  fathoms  at  about  1^  m.  off  Hoop  Point, 
which  is  about  2  m.  E.  of  Strays.  The  shipwrecked  troops  were  embarked  in  the  Gorgon  from  a 
cove  just  to  the  E.  of  Strays  Point  A  fisherman  stated  that  reefs  (blinders)  extend  as  far  as  6  m. 
from  Struys  Point,  having  3  fathoms  on  their  extremity,  and  a  channel  of  6  fathoms  between,  the 
sea  breaking  upon  them  only  in  heavy  S.  gales.  A  vessel  had  been  seen  to  pass  inside,  not  being 
aware  of  the  danger. 

Struys  Bay  affords  shelter  in  W.  and  N.W.  winds,  but  is  wholly  unsafe  in  any  wind  from 
W.S.W.  round  by  S.  to  E.  It  is  between  Struys  and  Northumberland  Points.  The  shore  of 
the  Bay  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  line  of  sand-faills  at  back,  varying  from  50  to  1 50  ft.  in  height ; 
some  covered  with  dark  bush,  and  the  coast  to  Hoop  Point  is  the  same.  There  is  no  high  land 
near  it,  like  the  hills  N.  of  Agulhas. 

Anchor  in  Struys  Bay  with  a  large  stone  house  near  beach  bearing  W.  by  S.,  and  Northumber- 
land Point.  S.W.y  in  6  fathoms,  sand.  Here  the  bottom  is  clear,  while  to  the  W.,  and  nearer  to 
the  reef,  where  water  is  smoother,  the  bottom  is  foul.  The  Light  will  not  be  visible  from  this 
anchoring-ground,  owing  to  intervening  laud.  The  landing-place  is  a  small  cove  to  the  N.  of 
Northumberland  Point,  sheltered  slightly :  but  not  at  L.  W.  The  large  stone-house,  seen  between 
the  two  storehouses,  leads  in  between  breakers. 

Strays  Bay  has  been  the  scene  of  several  disastrous  wrecks,  and  cannot  be  recommended, 
except  as  a  temporary  refuge  in  W.  or  N.W.  gales.  Vessels,  taking  shelter  in  this  Bay  in  a  N.W. 
gale,  should  put  to  sea  immediately  after  it  subsides,  for  the  wind  frequently  changes  in  a  few 
hours  from  N  W.  to  S  E.  or  S  .  in  which  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  sea  that  rises  with  these  winds,  which  often  breaks  in  the  Bay  in  7  and  8  fathoms 
water. 

Coming  from  the  Lodian  OoeaiL    A  vessel  should  pass  Strays  Point  at  the  distance  of  5  ol 
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In  clear  weather  Agolhas  Light  mav  be  seen  when  6  or  6  m.  E.  of  Strays  Point,  and  if  the  vessel 
there  should  chance  to  be  close  in  shore  (where  the  Light  cannot  be  seen  from  mast-head),  by 
iiteenng  even  W.  by  S.  she-  might  run  on  the  shoal  off  Struys  Point.  This  happened  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Thames  steamer  in  March,  1871.  To  guard  against  this,  when  the  Light  is  first  seen,  it 
should  be  brought  immediately  to  bear  W.  by  N. ;  and  keeping  this  bearing  of  the  Light,  the 
vessel  will  be  2  m.  to  the  3.  of  any  danger  off  Strujs  Point. 

Take  eare  when  approaching  this  land  before  the  Light  is  discovered ;  for,  in  hazy  weather, 
or  from  spray  in  a  fresh  breeze,  at  the  distance  of  Struys  Point  ( 1 5  m.),  the  Light  may  be  faint  or 
altogether  obscured,  and  the  vessel  may  get  within  the  line  of  danger.  Therefore  the  lead  should 
not  be  neglected;  nor  should  any  vessel  shoal  under  20  fathoms,  without  putting  about  im- 
mediately to  the  S.  Like  precautions  are  required  in  the  daytime,  particularly  in  foggy  weather ; 
for  Agulhas  high  land  may  be  invisible,  while  the  sand  hills  of  Struys  Bay  and  breakers  off  Nor- 
thumberland Point  are  distinctly  seen.  On  these  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
vessel  is  to  £.  or  W.  of  Struys  Point,  because  the  tei^d-hills  hereabouts  are  all  alike.  Sailing- 
vessels,  in  particular,  should  adhere  to  these  rules;  for,  if  it  fall  calm,  the  heavy  swell,  which 
constantly  rolls  towards  the  shore,  would  carry  them  with  it ;  and  anchoring  would  probably  be  of 
no  avail,  on  account  of  the  rocky  bottom  and  heavy  swell. 

Comiiig  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Agulhas  Light  will  be  first  seen  on  a  S.E.  by  E. 
bearing.  Quoin  Point  bears  N.W.  i  W.  19  m.  from  the  Light,  but  the  Liglit  is  not  visible  from  it. 
Iheiefore,  similar  precaution  is  necessary  for  a  vessel  off  Quoin  Point  Beefs  (10  m.  from  Agulhas 
Light),  as  when  to  £  of  Struys  Point.  No  ship  should  shoal  under  20  fathoms.  Steamers  from 
Table  Bay,  going  too  fast  to  get  soundings,  should  give  Quoin  Reefs  a  wide  berth ;  a  strong  current, 
setting  N.W.  with  (wind  at  S.),  might  catch  them  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  set  them  near  to 
Qooin  Point,  whence  the  Light  cannot  at  any  time  be  seen. 

Tariation  of  CompaM  at  Agulhas,  30^  W. 

WINDS  AND  WEATHER.— ICE  ISLANDS  NEAR  AGULHAS  BANK. 

From  Sept.  to  April,  the  summer  season,  S.E.  winds  may  be  said  to  predominate  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  N.W.  and  W.  winds  from  April  to  Oct.,  which  is  the  winter  or  stormy 
season.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  S.E.  winds  are  more  constant  on  and  near  Agulhas 
Bank  during  part  of  Jan.,  the  whole  of  Feb.  and  March,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In 
April,  also,  they  are  expected,  though  in  this  month  short  gales  from  the  W.  frequently  happen. 
In  May,  the  winds  between  N.W.  and  S.W.  prevail  more  than  the  S.E.  and  E.  winds ;  sometimes 
blowing  in  hard  gales  along  the  edge  of  the  Bank.  In  June,  those  from  W.  and  N.W.  are  strong ; 
during  this  month,  and  July  and  Aug.,  they  blow  with  greatest  force,  producing  very  heavy  seas ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  the  W.  current  setting  along  the  edge  of  the  Bank,  ships  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  round  the  Cape  in  these  months.  All  ships  from  India,  on  their  passage  to 
Europe,  reaching  the  E.  part  of  the  Cape  Bank  from  April  to  Sept.,  should  be  in  good  condition  if 
possible,  and  well  prepared  to  resist  bad  weather ;  for  they  will  be  liable  to  encounter  storms  from 
W.N.W.  to  W.S.W.,  which  may  continue  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  with  short  intervals  of  E. 
and  variable  winds.  Many  ships,  by  not  being  in  condition  to  resist  these  gales,  have  sprung  a 
leak,  and  have  been  obliged  to  bear  away  for  St.  Augustine  Bay,  in  Madagascar,  to  repair  their 
damages ;  several  have  anchored  in  the  bays  to  the  E.  of  the  Cape  in  great  distress ;  others  have 
reached  Simon's  Bay  with  much  difficulty,  where  they  repaired  their  damages,  and  refreshed  their 
crews,  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

In  Aug.,  the  W.  wind  does  not  blow  so  constant  as  in  June  and  July,  although  very  hard  gales 
of  short  duration  may  be  expected.  On  Aug.  4,  the  Anna  was  near  the  E.  part  of  the  bank  abreast 
of  Algoa  Bay,  and  got  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  14tb,  having  encountered  a  very  severe 
storm  of  two  days*  continuance  from  W.N.W.  and  W.,  in  Ion.  24°  E.  W.  winds  are  also  frequent 
in  Sept.,  Oct,,  and  Nov.  Even  in  Dec.  ships  have  been  beating  round  the  Bank  against  W.  winds 
during  the  whole  month,  before  doubling  the  Cape.  They  had  sometimes  very  severe  sudden 
squalls ;  bat  in  general  W.  gales  are  of  short  duration  in  this  season,  although  ^ey  blow  very 
strong  at  times. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  mentioned  above  relative  to  winds,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
ships  get  easily  round  the  Cape  Bank  to  the  W.  in  every  month  of  the  year ;  many  have  been  known 
to  get  round  in  May,  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  more  speedily  than  others  in  Nov.  and  Dec. ;  for  the 
wrnds  are  often  different  in  one  year  from  what  they  are  in  another,  even  in  the  same  month. 

Around  the  Cape  Bank,  as  in  the  open  sea  far  to  the  S.W.,  the  S.E.,  and  the  S.  of  the  Cape, 
the  winds  in  changing  seldom  veer  from  N.  to  E.,  iec. ;  but  mostly  back  from  N.W.  to  W.,  to  S.W. 
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and  S.  After  blowing  strong  from  N.W.  or  W..  if  the  wind  veer  to  S.W.  and  to  S.,  it  becomes 
light,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  calm.  If  a  light  breeze  continue,  it  veers  to  the  S.E.,  where  it  may  keep 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  probably  not  above  a  day  if  it  be  the  winter  season.  From  S.E.  it  backs 
to  E.  and  N.E.,  then  to  N.N.E.,  and  to  N.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank,  the  N.E.  and  N.  winds 
are  very  transitory :  but  in  lat.  39°  and  41°  S.  from  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas,  to  Ion.  45°  or 
50°  E.,  the  N.N.E.  winds  are  often  experienced  in  both  seasons,  and  sometimes  blow  steady  for  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time. 

There  are  sometimes  N.W.  or  W.  gales  near  and  upon  the  Cape  Bank,  which  blow  very  hard,, 
with  a  clear  sky ;  but  those  most  to  be  dreaded  are  generally  preceded  by  heavy  black  clouds  rising 
from  the  N.W.  and  W.,  with  sometimes  lightning  issuing  from  them,  or  a  noise  of  distant  thunder; 
shortly  after,  the  gale  may  be  expected  to  commence  by  sudden  gusts,  and  sometimes  heavy  showers 
of  hail,  or  whirlwinds  from  the  heavy  dense  clouds. 

When  the  wind  at  S.E.  or  E.S.E.  shifted  to  N.E.,  the  Dutch  commanders  were  directed  by 
their  Company  to  take  in  the  mainsail.  If  lightning  appeared  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  they  were  to 
wear  and  shorten  sail ;  for  in  the  first  case,  they  expected  a  hard  gale  at  N.W. ;  and  if  lightning 
was  seen  in  that  direction,  they  thought  the  gale  would  commence  in  the  sudden  shift,  or  whirlwind, 
which  might  be  fatal  if  they  were  taken  aback. 

The  Marine  Barometer  is  of  great  utility  in  announcing  the  approach  of  storms  near  the 
Cape  Bank,  by  a  considerable  fall  of  the  mercury.  A  careful  attention  to  this  instrument,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  which  every  navigator  ought  to  possess,  by  observing  the  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  be  sufficient  to  warn  him  of  the 
approach  of  these  storms.  Although  a  fall  of  the  mercury  generally  precedes  a  gale  of  wind  in  these 
latitudes,  the  glass  is  seldom  disturbed  by  hard  squalls  of  short  duration. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  Bank,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  mercury  rises 
with  S.  and  falls  with  N.  winds ;  these  last  proceeding  from  a  warmer  atmosphere,  are  more  rarefied, 
consequently  the  mercury  falls  in  the  barometer,  whereas  S.  winds  coming  from  the  frozen  regions 
near  the  pole  are  more  dense,  and  cause  the  mercury  to  rise.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance ;  for,  when  the  wind  was  from  the  S.E.,  Captain  Horsburgh  several  times  observed  the  mer- 
cury to  fall  considerably  before  the  wind  changed  to  the  N.,  and  so  he  expected  a  gale ;  but  the  fall 
resulted  only  from  the  warm  air,  coming  from  the  1^.,  meeting  and  repelling  the  more  dense  air. 

The  average  range  of  barometer  in  higher  latitudes  between  50°  and  60°  is  about  1*5  inches; 
but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  ranges  of  2 -75  and  3-0  inches  have  been  recorded. 

In  the  intertropical  regions  the  range  varies  from  0*4  to  0*2  inches,  and  near  the  eqnator  it 
seldom  exceeds  0*15  inches,  this  small  change  being  in  great  measure  due  to  a  regular  diurnal 
variation.  The  average  movement  of  the  barometer  within  the  tropics  being  thus  confined  within 
small  limits,  any  interruption  of  the  law  may  be  deemed  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather. 

In  the  South  Atlantic,  the  effect  on  the  barometer  of  the  veering  of  the  wind,  is  as  follows :— - 

With  E.,  N.E.,  and  N.  winds,  the  barometer  fidls. 

N.W.  winds,  the  barometer  ceases  to  fall,  and  begins  to  rise. 

W.,  S.W.,  and  S.  winds,  the  barometer  rises.  . 

S.E.  winds,  the  barometer  oeases  to  rise,  and  begins  to  fall. 

South  Atlantic  Ocean — Mean  Barometbic  Pressube. 
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From  the  Cape  Bank  to  the  meridian  of  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar,  hard  gales  of  wind  happen 
in  the  winter  season,  aocempanied  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  much  rain ;  which  sometimes  prove 
very  dangerous  to  ships,  particularly  near  the  land.  In  storms  off  the  Cape  Bank,  and  to  the  £. 
of  it,  the  sea  is  turbulent,  and  thej  are  generally  accompanied  with  a  hlack  overcast  sky.  When 
they  are  about  to  commence,  and  during  their  continuance,  numbers  of  albatross,  petrels,  and  other 
oceanic  birds,  are  seen  flying  about ;  although,  in  moderate  weather,  few  are  perceived. 

IGB  ISLAHBBy  usually  called  lOEBSBGS,  hare  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  land  by  ships 
which  went  far  to  the  S.  Proceeding  towards  India,  the  Ccurron  went  in  search  of  W.  winds,  to 
lat  42^^^  S.,  where  the  atmosphere  became  very  cold,  with  almost  constant  fogs  and  sleet,  the  sea 
being  covered  with  snow  petrels,  indicating  that  the  vessel  ?ras  not  far  from  ice ;  they  were  there- 
fore glad  to  return  into  lat  40^  and  89^-^  S.  where  she  got  speedily  to  the  E. 

Ships  bound  to  New  South  Wales  should  be  careful  not  to  proceed  too  far  S.  in  running  down 
their  easting ;  for  in  Dec.,  ILM.S.  Guardianj  bound  outward  to  that  place,  with  stores,  struck 
against  an  ice  island  in  a  foggy  night,  in  lat.  44^°  S.,  Ion  44^°  E.  by  account.  She  soon  after 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  Uke  chief  part  of  the  crew  left  her  in  the  boats ;  but  Captain  Eiou,  and 
a  few  of  the  people,  remained  in  the  ship  and  suffered  great  hardships ;  she  continued  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  was  tossed  about  a  considerable  time  without  a  rudder,  until  discovered  by  a  Dutch 
packet,  and  towed  into  False  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  five  weeks  after  this  misfortune,  where  she 
was  wredied,  by  driving  on  shore,  with  several  other  ships,  in  a  storm. 

Ice  islands  seldom  or  never  have  been  seen  by  East  India  ships  when  passing  the  Cape  Bank 
in  the  parallels  of  86^. to  41^  S. ;  yet  it  will  be  perceived,  by  the  account  of  two  ships,  now  to  be 
narrated,  that  dangerous  icebergs  have  been  discovered  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  almost  in  the 
warm  temperature  of  the  verge  of  current  that  sets  to  the  W.  along  the  bank ;  showing  that  greater 
caution  is  necessary  than  hitherto  supposed,  for  it  seems  very  probable,  that  some  missing  ships 
I  have  been  lost  by  striking  against  icebergs  in  the  night,  during  tempestuous  weather. 
t  The  French  ship  Harmonie,  Captain  Milchior,  from  Calcutta,  bound  homeward,  in  April,  fell 

in  with  several  clusters  of  icebergs,  in  lat.  85°  SO'  S.,  Ion.  18®  5'  E.,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
100  ft  above  water  and  2Q0  ft.  in  diameter.  She  passed  between  two  of  them  about  2  cables' 
length  from  the  nearest  large  pieces  of  ice,  upon  which  the  sea  broke  violently.  When  among  these 
icebergs,  she  spoke  the  Spanish  ship  Constancia,  from  Manila,  bound  to  CacQz.  The  French  vessel 
passed  one  which  seemed  almost  breaking  up,  as  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sea  was  covered 
with  small  pieces  of  ice ;  some  time  after,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  she  passed  another  iceberg, 
almost  dissolved.  The  wind  changed  to  the  N.N.W.  and  N.W.  m.  Uie  night,  and  blew  tempestu- 
ously all  the  foUowing  day,  without  any  more  ice  being  seen. 

The  brig  Eliza,  Captain  Jucometti,  from  Antwerp,  bound  to  Batavia,  on  April  7th  fell  in  with 
five  floating  icebergs  in  lat  37^  31'  S^  Ion.  18^  17'  E.,  having  the  appearance  of  church  steeples, 
I  and  apparently  from  dl^O  to  300  ft.  high,  which  were  passed  within  \  m. ;  and  the  sea  brolus  so 
I  fhiiously  against  these  enormous  masses  of  ice,  that  at  first  they  were  thought  to  be  fixed  on  some 
unknown  shoal;  but  on  soonding,  no  bottom  could  be  found.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  the 
HamHmie  and  Cofutancm  fell  in  with  icebergs  in  a  state  of  rapid  dissolution,  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian,  but  88  leagues  more  to  the  N. 

It  b  rather  remarkable  that  these  icebergs  were  seen  in  April,  which  is  the  autumn  of  the 
S.  hemisphere :  whereas  in  March  and  April,  which  are  the  spring  months  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
the  arctic  or  N.  icebergs  are  usually  observed,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  drift  farther  to  the 
8.  before  they  are  dissolved,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

lee  Charts  of  tha  Soutli  Hemispfaere  have  of  late  years  been  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hydrographer  of  the  British  Admiralty,  compiled  from  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Bellingshausen, 
Weddell,  Foster,  Biscoe,  Balleny,  DTJrville,  Wilkes,  and  Boss,  from  various  documents.  This 
useful  chart  shows  by  symbols  when  ice-bergs  have  been  fallen  in  with  in  different  months.  The 
graphic  method  is  so  well  calculated  to  show  at  a  glance  where  these  serious  hindrances  to  safe  ocean 
narigation  may  at  times  be  found,  that  we  recommend  all  vessels,  rounding  the  Horn  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  furnish  themselves  with  these  Admiralty  charts,'*'  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing information : — 

The  greatest  number  of  ice-bergs,  hitherto  sighted  in  the  tracks  of  ordinary  navigators,  has 

tieen  in  Nov.,  Dec.,  and  Jan. ;  and  the  least  in  June  and  July.     Great  caution  should  be  observed 

in  navigating  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  S.  hemisphere  in  the  late  Spring  and  the  Summer  months.     A 

greater  probability  also  exists  of  falling  in  with  ice-bergs  in  March  and  April  than  during  Sept.  and 

Kkt   Diminished  temperatures  of  both  air  and  sea  usually  indicate  their  approach.    Vessels  should, 

•  See  Admiralty  Chart,  Ko.  1241 ;  Ice  Chart  of  8.  Hemisphere. 
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if  possible,  pass  to  ^rindward  of  ice  bergs,  to  avoid  the  loose  ice  floating  to  leeward.     The  danger 
from  contact  with  large  masses  of  ice  in  the  high  S.  latitudes,  is  far  greater  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed before  tracks  were  so  multiplied.  ' ; 
This  Polar  chart,  collecting  numerous  observations,  defines  aa  nearly  as  possible  not  obIj  the   ^ 
boundaries  of  the  pack-ice  which  encircles  the  S.  Polar  regions,  but  also  tbe  general  limits  of  those  X 
vast  disrupted  masses  or  bergs«  which,  drifted  by  winds  and  currents  to  lower  latitudes,  have  been  \\ 
found  seriously  to  delay  as  well  as  to  imperil  navigation.     The  seaman  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  - 
that,  although  ice-bergs  have  been  actually  seen,  as  marked  on  the  chart  in  certain  spaces,  it  does/ 
no\  follow  that  the  same  conditions  invariably  exist ;  for,  while  some  years  have  been  remarkable  ^i 
for  great  numbers,  extensive  spread  and  drift  to  lower  latitudes,  other  years  have  been  equally  so  for  k 
their  scarcity  or  absence.     Scattered  masses  of  ice  having  been  met  with  at  nearly  all  seasons,  ^spe-  \  '^■ 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  S.  oapes  of  Africa  and  America,  the  oareful  navigator  will  not  fail,  when./ 
in  those  localities,  to  observe  more  than  ordinary  caution  and  vigilance.                                             * 
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SECTION    III. 

EAST  AFRICA,  ARABIA  AM)  PERSIA. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CAPE  AGULHAS  TO  ZANZIBAR. 


ALOOA  BA.T — BUFFALO  RIVER — l^ATAL — ^DELAOOA  BAT — C0RRIENTE8  OAPR — SOFAIJL — Q0I1JMANE  — 
PRIHEIRA  AND  AMOOXA  ISLANDS — MOZAJIBIQUE — QUERIMBA  ISLANDS — CAPE  DELOADO — KEELWA 
— ZANZIBAR. 

(Variatios  at  Algoa  Bat,  80°  W. ;   at  Natal,  27°  W. ;  at  Corrientes,  22°  W. ;  at  Sofala, 
J9°  W. ;  at  Angoxa,  15°  W. ;  at  Cape  Delgado,  lJi°  W.;  at  Zanzibar,  10°  W. 

The  Coast  between  Agiilhas  and  Cape  Infanta  is  low  and  sandy  in  some  places. 

AtUfcS  Book  is  small,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  in  extent ;  has  3  fathoms  on  it,  and  6^  and 
7  &thoms  around  it,  at  low  water.  It  lies  2  m.  off  shore,  in  lat.  84°  37'  S.,  Ion.  20°  23'  E.,  with 
Struys  Point  bearing  W.  f  S.,  distant  7  m.,  and  a  triple  isolated  peak  inland  N.W.  i  W.  The  peak 
on  this  bearinff  appears  like  a  cone. 

Cape  In&iLta,  nearly  800  ft.  high,  stands  16  leagues  to  E.  of  Agulhas  Light  A  deep  bay 
extends  to  the  W.  of  Infanta  to  Hoop  Point  and  Atlas  Rock.  A  vessel  might  get  into  this,  whence 
the  Agulhas  Light  would  not  be  visible,  even  from  the  masthead  of  a  lofty  ship  (see  p.  77.)  To  the 
3.  of  Cape  In&nta,  soundings  of  80  to  40  fathoms  extend  10  leagues  off  shore.  Sebastian  Bay  and 
Breede  Biver  are  to  the  N.  of  Infanta.  Capes  Barraconta  and  Leven  form  the  next  projection  of 
this  rocky  and  exposed  coast,  the  latter  being  25  leagues  to  E.  by  S.  of  Agulhas.  Cape  Tacca 
is  about  8  leagues  to  E.S.E.  of  Leven  Point,  and  5  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  Cape  St.  Blaize.  Care 
most  be  taken  in  rounding  this  low  Cape  at  night,  as  St.  Blaize  Light  is  not  visible  from  it,  even 
from  aloft.    The  lead  will  be  best  guide  at  night  or  in  thick  weather.    Never  shoal  under  80  fathoms. 

CAPB  ST.  BLATZE  UOHT  stands  38  leagues  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  Agulhas.  A  square,  white 
tower,  on  the  bluff  of  the  Cape,  exhibits  a  Redjixed  light,  240  ft.  high,  visible  from  12  to  15  m.,  in 
lat  34°  11'  S..  Ion.  22°  9'  E.  The  Blmder  or  Windvogel  Bock  lies  about  im.  off  the  E.  end  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  sea  breaks  heavily  upon  it  at  low  water.  Mossel  Bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cape 
St  Bhuza,  affords  security  to  vessels  during  the  winter  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  when 
prerailiog  winds  are  off  shore.  S.E.  winds  are  then  unfrequent,  moderate,  and  of  but  short  dura- 
tion. From  Sept.  to  April  strong  breezes  from  the  N.E.  occasionally  prevail,  bringing  into  the 
Bay  a  heavy  break  of  sea.  These,  however,  seldom  continue  thirty  hours.  Vessels  with  good  ground- 
tackle  may  ride  with  safety,  or,  if  desirable,  beat  out  at  the  usually  gradual  commencement  of  the 
breeze,  and  dear  the  Cape  in  one  good  board.  Moderate  S.W.  winds,  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  aie  very  common. 

Aliwalt  the  town,  standing  on  the  N.  side  of  Cape  St.  Blaize,  consists  of  about  1 80  houses, 
sn  episcopal  chapel,  and  a  Dutch  church ;  other  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection.  The  trade 
and  produce  of  the  interior  have  been  opened  to  this  port  by  a  road  called  the  Meirings  Poort,  through 
^  9^e  of  the  Zwaartberg  mountains,  and  a  thrinng  commerce  is  the  result.  The  population  of 
the  town  consista  of  above  1,000.  The  civil  establishment  is  composed  of  a  resident  magistrate,  a 
ooUeetor  of  custonis,  a  district  surgeon,  and  a  small  police  force.  There  is  a  harbour-master,  and 
an  accredited  agent  for  Lloyd's.  Several  mercantile  houses  are  established,  three  hotels,  and  many 
provirioD  and  retail  stores.  Postal  oommunicatiou  is  maintained  with  Cape  Town  in  86  hours,  by 
the  mail  cart,  tluree  times  a  week.    Excellent  water  is  conducted  to  a  new  jetty  for  the  use  of  ship- 
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ping.  Ships*  boats  may  land  either  at  the  jetty  or  on  the  beach,  there  being  no  surf.  No  port 
charges  exist. 

Direotioni. — Cape  St.  Blaise  may  be  rounded  closely,  taking  care  to  avoid  Blinder  Bock.  On 
opening  the  Bay  the  town  of  Aliwal  will  be  seen  at  nearly  i  m.  inside  the  Cape.  The  proper 
anchorage  in  Mossel  Bay  in  summer  is  in  from  4^  to  6  fathoms,  day,  with  the  village  bearing  S., 
or  with  Blands  jetty  head  S.  ^  W.,  and  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  S.E.  by  S.  From  Sept.  to  April 
vessels  should  not  anchor  in  less  than  6  fathoms. 

The  heaviest  gales  are  from  W.N.W.  Winter  gales  commence  from  N.N.W.  with  heavy  gusts, 
unsteady  both  in  direction  and  force,  then  veering  to  W.N.W.  or  W,  They  blow  very  hard  in  con- 
tinuous gales,  with  barometer  low  (29*6  inches) ;  finally,  shifting  rather  suddenly  to  the  S.W.,  they 
subside  with  steady  breezes  and  occasional  showers.  At  this  latter  period,  a  swell  sometimes  sets 
round  the  Bay,  but  not  endangering  vessels  or  interrupting  the  landing  of  stores  with  light  boats. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  at  Mossel  Bay  at  8  h.,  and  the  rise  of  tide  is  7  ft 

EnyEna  Harbour,  entrance  in  lat.  34°  6'  S.,  Ion.  Sd°  M  E.,  has  a  depth  of  18  ft.  in  it ;  only 
fit  for  small  vessels.  When  the  harbour  is  well  open,  bearing  N.,  a  village  with  two  churches 
will  be  seen.  There  are  two  beacons  for  leading  marks.— one  on  Fountain  Point  on  the  E.  side, 
the  other  on  the  W.  shore  of  Steenbok  Island,  within  the  harbour.  A  signal-staff  is  erected  on 
Inner  Obelisk  Point,  from  which  the  following  pilot  signals  are  made  with  fiags :  — 

White,  blue The  pilot  boat  is  coming  out. 

Bed Ship  is  recommended  not  to  attempt  to  come  in. 

White,  red   ....  Ship  may  come  in  now.    If  waiting  for  the  tide,  a  red  pendant 

will  be  shown  over  the  flag  at  a  proper  time  for  entering. 
Yellow Pilot  boat  cannot  go  out,  but  pilot  is  ready  to  receive  ship 

within  the  bar. 

Approaching  Enysna  Harbour  from  the  W.,  steer  for  the  S.E.  rocks  off  the  entrance ;  when 
the  Harbour  is  well  open,  proceed  towards  Needles  Point  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mouth,  until  the 
two  beacons  come  in  line,  which  will  lead  up  to  Fountain  Point.  Pass  close  to  this  and  steer  for 
the  rocky  point  between  Green  and  Monkey  Points,  by  which  a  depth  not  less  than  3  fathoms  should 
be  maintained.  When  abreast  of  Green  Point,  haul  in  for  a  sandy  patch  close  to  the  S.  of  Bocky 
Point,  and  anchor  to  the  S.  of  it  in  Best  Cove.  It  is  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C,  at  Enysna  Harbour,  at 
3  h.  45  m. ;  the  rise  at  springs  is  about  5  fb. 

Plettenberg  Bay,  on  the  N.  side  of  Seal  Cape  (lat.  34^  6'  S.,  Ion.  23°  25'  E.),  has  anchora^ 
in  0  or  10  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  with  Sed  Cape  bearing  S.  by  E.,  sheltered/rom  all  winds, 
except  those  between  the  S.E.  and  the  S.,  which  bring  in  a  great  swell.  Whale  Sunken  Boek 
(having  only  6  ft),  lies  nearly  1  m.  to  S.E.  of  Seal  Cape. 

Cape  St  Frauds,  in  l&t.  34°  ir  S.,  Ion.  24°  52'  E.,  and  25  leagues  S.E.  by  E.  fin)m  Seal 
Cape,  should  not  be  approached  in  the  night,  being  low  and  sandy ;  formerly  it  was  mistaken  for 
Cape  Becife.     Dense  fogs  prevail  hereabouts.     By  night,  vessels  should  not  shoal  under  40  fathoms. 

ALCWA  BAT.  Cape  Becife,  the  W.  point  of  Algoa  Bay,  has  a  light-house.  In  making  this 
Cape  from  the  W.,  the  hummock  called  Becife  Hillock,  being  higher  than  the  light-house,  is  often 
plainly  seen  before  the  latter.  In  approaching  from  the  S.,  Cape  St.  Francis  has  been  mistaken 
for  Cape  Recife ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  hummock,  which  shows  from  a  great  dis- 
tance as  the  termination  of  the  coastline  in  that  direction,  and  by  a  remarkable  strip  of  bare  white 
sand,  showing  as  a  beach,  to  the  W.  of  the  hununock.  A  Bed  stone  beacon  stands  500  yards  N.N.E. 
of  the  lightr-hoase,  as  a  mark  for  Dispatch  Bock.  Two  stone  beacons,  near  Beacon  Point,  stand 
E.  and  W.,  1200  yards  from  each  other;  they  are  each  25  ft.  high,  with  a  ball,  and  painted  in 
bands  of  Bed  and  White. 

Cape  Becife  Litpbt  The  light-house,  in  lat.  34°  2'  S.,  Ion.  25°  42'  E.,  is  a  stone  tower, 
with  four  horizontal  White  and  Ked  bands.  It  exhibits  a  White  light,  revolving  once  in  a 
minute,  03  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible  from  seaward  about  15  m.,  between  the  bearings  of  S.,  and 
round  by  the  N.  to  W.  and  S.W.,  and  an  Algoa  Bay  till  it  bears  S. 

Thunderbolt  Beef  lies  about  }  m.  to  S^S.W.  of  Cape  Becife,  and  the  sea  generally  breaks 
heavily  upon  its  jagged  rocks ;  but  at  high  water  and  in  fine  weather  this  may  not  occur.  There 
is  an  indraught  towards  this  reef  and  the  .Cape,  and  no  eailing  vessel  should  attempt  to  approach 
either  (except  with  a  commanding  breeze)  wiUiin  2  or  2im.  Soundings  about  the  Cape  and  Beef 
decrease  very  suddenly  from  10  fathoms.  Vessels  should  slacken  speed  to  get  accurate  soundings 
in  rounding  the  Cape,  and  not^o  into  less  than  15  fathoms,  by  night  or  day. 

A  strong  indraught  will  often  be  felt  after  passing  Cape  Becife  and  Thunderbolt  Beef,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  for  it  in  shaping  the  course,  either  inside  or  outside  Dispatch  Bock,  parti- 
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eukrlj  if  going  inside,  as  foul  ground  stretches  a  long  waj  off  shore,  between  the  red  beacon  on 
the  Gape  and  Beacon  Point ;  and  sailing  vessels,  by  not  allowing  for  indraught,  have  often  got 
on  shore. 

Port  EUiabefh.  A  heavy  surf  constantly  breaks  on  the  beach  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  surf  or 
whale-boats  are  generally  the  only  boats  which  can  effect  a  landing ;  but  a  jetty,  at  iJie  mouth  of 
Baaken  River,  is  available  at  all  times  for  ships*  boats,  except  during  strong  S.E.  winds.  Water 
and  refreshments  are  easily  procured  at  moderate  prices,  and  leaky  and  dismasted  ships  are  some- 
times hove  down,  repaired,  and  refitted  at  their  anchorage  off  the  town.  A  breakwater,  to  shelter 
small  vessels,  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Earbonr-Ligllt.  Port  Elizabeth  Light-tower,  of  stone  colour,  with  a  time-ball  on  its  top,  is 
erected  near  Donkin  Monument,  on  the  hill  over  the  town.  It  exhibits  dL  fixed  light  visible  seaward 
when  bearing  between  N.W.  and  S.W.  Each  extremity  of  the  arc ;  viz.,  from  N.  W.  to  N.W.  by  W., 
and  from  S.W.  to  S.W.  by  W.  will  be  Red^  and  the  intermediate  six  points  White.  The  Light  is 
225  ft  above  H.  W.,  and  visible  in  dear  weather  from  a  distance  of  12  m.  The  White  light  kept 
in  sight  clears  all  dangers. 

Anchorage.  Inner  anchorage  off  Port  Elizabeth  town,  in  about  6  or  7  fathoms,  gray  sand, 
may  be  taken  vrith  the  S.E.  angle  of  Fort  Frederick  bearing  W.  \  N.,  and  the  Bird  Rock  at  Beacon 
Point  S.  i  E.  Outer  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  8  fathoms,  similar  bottom,  with  the  above 
objects  bearing  W.  }  S.  and  S.  by  W.  The  port  captain  determines  the  berths  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  ships  of  war  need  only  take  precaution  in  the  summer  season,  when  E.  or  S.E.  gales 
may  be  expected,  to  anchor  with  plenty  of  room  to  veer.  The  holding-ground  is  good,  and  ships 
of  war  have  ridden  out  these  gales.  At  night,  anchor  in  8  fathoms  with  the  harbour-light  bearing 
W.JN. 

IHspatoh  or  Soman  Bock  (least  water  8  ft.)  should  not  be  approached  within  2  cables* 
lengths  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  From  the  shoalest  part  the  Red  beacon  in  line  with  Cape  Recife 
Li^t-honse  bears  S.S.W.,  and  the  two  beacons  on  Beacon  Point  are  in  line.  After  rounding 
Ci^  Recife  as  above  mentioned,  the  Red  beacon  will  be  first  seen,  and  afterwards  the  two  beacons 
on  Beacon  Point 

Eiy  Banky  E.  by  S.,  about  9  m.  from  Gape  Recife,  is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  composed  of 
foul  ground,  carrying  from  6  to  10  and  14  fathoms  of  water.  Therefore  it  is  not  exactly  a  danger 
impeding  navigation,  though  it  breaks  with  a  long  S.  swell. 

^nds  and  Weather.  East  and  S.E.  gales,  which  alone  are  to  be  apprehended  in  Algoa 
Bay,  occur  in  the  South  African  summer  months ;  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  wind  seldom 
or  never  blows  from  these  quarters,  except  in  rare  instances,  when  what  is  called  black  S.-Easter 
oomes  on,  with  rain  and  thick  weather,  of  which  the  sky  and  sea  give  sufficient  warning.  The 
approach  of  summer  gales  is  slightly  foretold  by  the  barometer,  which  falls  before  the  increase  of 
wind.  A  damp  cold  air  also  prevails,  and  a  constant  hazy  appearance  about  the  horizon,  the  upper 
parts  of  sky  remaining  clear.  When  signals  to  prepare  for  foul  weather  are  made  from  the  port 
office,  where  a  barometer  is  kept,  sailing  vessels  with  doubtful  ground-tackle  should  get  under  way, 
making  their  first  tack  towards  St.  Croix  Island. 

With  the  gale  at  its  height  a  heavy  breaking  sea  rolls  in ;  but  ships  with  plenty  of  cable  have 
ridden  easily ;  and  the  strong  E.  current,  which  prevails  during  these  gales,  probably  assists  to 
relieve  the  strain,  with  its  powerful  undertow. 

Directions.  Having  brought  the  Light-house  to  bear  N.W.,  if  intending  to  pass  outside 
Dispatch  Rock,  steer  about  N.  by  E.,  to  keep  the  Red  beacon  open  to  W.  of  the  Light-house, 
nntil  the  two  beacons  (Red  and  White  bands)  are  in  one,  or  Beacon  Point  bears  W.N.W. ;  then 
steer  for  the  anchorage  off  the  town. 

There  is  seldom  any  advantage  gained  in  passing  between  Dispatch  Rock  and  the  main  land, 
and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  no  vessel  should  attempt  it. 

At  night,  coming  from  the  W.,  no  vessel  should  shoal  under  30  fathoms,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  get  into  St.  Francis  B^,  whence  Cape  Recife  Light,  bearing  to  the  S.  of  £.  is  not 
visible.  Until  the  Light  bears  N.N.W.,  a  depth  not  less  than  15  fathoms  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  vessel  should  go  slow.  The  current  sets  strongly  towards  the  reefs ;  therefore  if  a  vessel 
find  herself  dropping  upon  them,  she  must  haul  to  the  S.  Whilst  steering  N.N.E.,  going  E.  of 
Bispatch  Rock,  a  vessel  must  not  go  into  less  water  than  10  fathoms,  or  come  within  sight  of  the 
Afii  ray  of  Cape  Recife  Light,  until  the  Ued  strip  of  Port  Elizabeth  Light  is  passed,  and  its  White 
hght  seen  bearing  N.W.  by  W.,  when  a  N.W.  course  may  be  steered  to  anchorage. 

Oantion.  As  Port  Elizabeth  Light  being  higher  may  be  seen  sometimes  by  vessels  coming 
^lom  the  £.,  before  the  light  on  Cape  Recife,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  to  bear  to  the 
S.  of  W.  until  Cape  Recife  revolving  light  be  distinguished. 
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Tides,  n.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  Port  Elizabeth,  occurs  at  4  b.,  and  tbe  highest  rise  at  springs 
is  barely  5  ft. ;  the  tides  are  often  irregular. 

St  Croix  Island,  9  m.  to  N.E.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  is  of  nearly  bare  rock,  steep  to  the  N.E., 
but  less  so  on  the  opposite  side,  where  some  stunted  vegetation  grows.  There  is  fair  anchorage  at 
about  8  cables  from  St.  Croix  Island  in  10  fathoms,  sandy  bottx>m,  with  its  W.  peak  bearing  S.  by  E. 
In  this  position  the  heavy  tumbling  sea  caused  by  E.  and  S.E.  gales  is  considerably  broken,  but 
the  extent  of  sheltered  anchorage  is  very  confined. 

The  Coast  from  Sunday  River  eastward  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  sand-hills,  which  extend 
inland  1  m.  to  1^  m.  Many  of  these  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  350  to  450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
are  quite  bare.  At  Woody  Cape,  22  m.  from  Sunday  River,  the  sand-hills  are  covered  with  dark 
bushes :  and  from  it  sandstone  clifib,  fronted  by  rugged  rock,  extend  along  shore  for  2  m. ;  when 
sand-hills  are  a^n  met  with,  which  reach  as  far  as  Point  Padrone. 

Point  Padrone,  in  lat.  33^  47'  S.,  Ion.  26^  28'  E.,  is  difficult  of  recognition  from  seaward. 
Rocks,  over  which  at  times  the  sea  brecdss  with  great  fury,  project  to  seaward  nearly  1  m.  About 
2  m.  to  E.  by  S.  there  is  a  low  sandy  point,  off  which  for  I  m.,  the  swell  was  observed  to  break 
heavily.     These  are  the  only  outlying  dangers,  the  coast  being  approachable,  e?en  to  the  surf,  in 

7  or  8  fathoms ;  the  depths  decreasing  regularly  towards  shore.  Fresh  water  is  found  at  Woody 
Cape  and  about  Point  Padrone,  welling  out  from  the  base  of  sand-hills,  just  above  H.  W.  mark. 
By  digging  into  the  sand,  fresh  prater  may  be  had  nearly  all  along  this  portion  of  coast.  Drift  wood 
and  fragments  of  wreck  are  found  upon  Woody  Cape. 

BIBD  ISLAITDS,  a  cluster  of  low  rocky  islets,  E.  i  S.,  30  m.  from  Cape  Recife,  and  nearly 
S.S.W.  5  m.  from  Woody  Cape,  were  dangerous  to  navigation  before  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on 
the  largest  of  the  group,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail.  These  Islands  are  the 
resort  of  numerous  sea- fowl,  and  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  by  an  inferior  kind  of 
guano.  It  is  33  ft.  above  sea,  800  yards  long,  and  600  yards  wide.  No  water  is  found  on  it, 
save  in  hollows  of  the  rocks  after  rain.  Eggs  are  abundant  at  seasons ;  a  very  palatable  vegetable, 
not  unlike  spinach,  grows  on  it.    Fbh  may  be  had  in  plenty. 

About  i  m.  to  the  N.  of  Bird  Island,  two  other  islets,  called  Stag  and  Seal,  lying  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  are  connected  at  low  water;  but  in  fine  weather  a  boat  can  pass  between  them  at  high 
water.  Outside,  or  to  the  N.E.  of  these,  a  rocky  bed,  with  2^^  and  3  fathoms,  extends  nearly  1  m. 
from  the  light-house,  and  terminates  in  rocks  above  water,  called  the  N.  Patch.  To  the  W.  of  Seal 
Island  are  five  black,  rocky  islets. 

Bird  Island  Light-honse,  in  lat.  33^  50'  S.,  Ion.  26^  17'  E.,  is  a  white  wooden  pyramid,  with 
a  broad  black  belt  in  the  middle.  It  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Island.  It  exhibits  two  fixed 
white  lights,  61  and  51  ft.  above  H.  W.,  visible  10  m.  They  are  18  ft.  apart  horizontally,  and, 
when  directly  over  each  other,  point  to  the  Doddington  Rock,  upon  a  S.W.  ^  W.  bearing.  The 
upper  lantern  has  a  shade  on  Uie  N.  or  in-shore  side,  which  renders  the  light  invisible  from  the 
anchorage  to  N  £.  of  these  Islands,  when  bearing  between  S.  by  W.  and  W.  by  S. 

The  Doddington  and  E.  and  W.  Bocks  are  three  dangers  lying  within  l^  m.  of  the  Bird 
Island  Light,  with  it  bearing  between  N.N.E.  and  E.  The  two  former  are  awash,  and  the  latter 
has  ^\  fathoms  over  it ;  but  the  sea  is  seldom  so  smooth  as  not  to  break.  Close  around,  the  depths 
are  10  to  12  fathoms.  Between  these  Rocks  and  the  island  the  soundings  are  irregular,  between 
5  and  10  fathoms.  During  heavy  weather,  a  tremendous  sea  rolls  over  the  whole  of  this  space, 
producing  a  surf  truly  ternfic,  the  sea  breaking  in  8  and  10  fathoms  water  to  seaward.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  the  Bird  Island  dangers  a  wide  berth  in  passing,  since  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  sea  that  breaks  in  10  fat^^oms,  and  that  which  rolls  over  the  reefs.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  especially  to  a  stranger. 

The  Anchorage  is  on  the  N.  side,  but  the  holding-ground  is  not  good,  and  the  bottom  uneven. 
Best  anchorage  is  with  light-house  in  line  with  N.  patch,  in  8  to  10  fathoms  water.  Vessels  that 
load  here  with  guano  usually  anchor  with  the  black  rocky  islets  about  in  line  with  Stag  Islet,  in 

8  to  10  fathoms,  as  it  is  more  convenient  for  boats  to  come  off  with  cargo.  It  frequently  happens 
that  there  is  no  landing,  the  rollers  setting  in  during  calm  weather,  as  well  as  in  a  gale.  After 
these  have  subsided,  care  is  necessary  in  landing,  as  the  sea  sometimes  breaks  heavily  and 
unexpectedly  between  the  islands. 

Tides  and  Currents.  Near  the  Bird  Islands  no  regular  tidal  stream  was  found,  but  a 
regular  rise  occurs.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  3  h.  15  m.,  with  a  rise  of  6  ft.  in  Deo.  At  the 
anchorage  the  current  sets  in  general  to  the  E.,  and  at  one  time,  during  a  strong  W.  gale,  it  ran 
£.  at  the  rate  of  1^  knots  an  hour.  It  was,  however,  in  two  other  W.  gales,  found  setting  to 
windward. 

Kowie  Biyer,  or  Port  Alfred,  in  lat  33^  84'  S.,  Ion.  26°  50'  E.,  admits  small  vessels  drawing 
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8  ft.,  Imt  loUero  are  frequently  heavy.  Cook  Bocka  stand  2^  m.  to  S  E.  of  the  river  moutk  The 
ooarae  inirards  is  about  N.N.W. 

Great  Fish  Point  is  a  projecting  part  of  the  coast,  in  lat.  33^  31'  S.,  Ion.  27^  T  £. 

EAST  LOHBOH.  BXJPEALO  RIYEB.  The  flag-staff  at  the  entrance  is  in  lat.  33^  1'  S., 
Ion.  27°  55'  E.  Ships  proceeding  to  Buffalo  Biver  from  the  W.  will  find  the  coast  froia  Great 
Fish  Bivor  Point  to  Cove  Bock  even  and  sandy.  The  Eeiskamma  and  several  other  rivers  run  into 
the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  are  all  bar  rivers,  over  which  a  heavy  surf  is  at  all  times  breaking ; 
and  aU  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  A  mark  for 
making  the  Buffalo  is  Cove  Bock,  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Hood  Point,  and  when  seen  by  a  ship  running 
dose  sdong  the  shore  to  the  E.,  it  appears  like  an  island,  quite  black,  and  without  vegetation,  and 
jomed  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  sandy  neck,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  after  S.  gales. 
When  abreast  of  Cove  Bock,  the  houses  of  East  London  and  two  flag  stafls  may  be  observed  over 
Hood  Point,     Variation  29°  W. 

I^ht  A  light-house  stands  on  the  reef  at  the  S.  side  of  the  river ;  its  base  is  square,  in 
alternate  Bed  and  White  bands.  It  bears  E.S.E.  nearly  400  yards  from  the  flag-staff  on  the  hill. 
It  has  a,fis^  Widte  light,  45  ft.  above  H.  W, ;  visible  in  clear  weather  about  11m.;  lat.  33°  1'  S., 
bn.  27°  65'  E. 

bireetumi.  Hood  Point  is  low,  and  ships  should  give  it  a  berth  of  at  least  |  m.,  for  a  reef 
eitends  from  it,  and  a  dangerous  patch  lies  about  \  m.  off.  The  best  anchorage  was  found  to  be 
in  Oi  fathoms,  with  Cove  Bock  just  shut  in  by  Hood  Point,  bearing  W.  by  S.,  fmd  the  river  open ; 
light-house  N.W.  i  W. ;  Beef  Point  N.E.  by  E.  At  the  anchorage  off  Buffalo  Biver,  vessels 
generally  lie  broadside  to  the  swell,  rolling  and  straining  much. 

To  land  troops  vessels  should  lie  with  a  good  scope  of  cable  out.  The  port  office  has  the 
Commercial  Code  of  signals,  by  which  communication  can  be  made.  Should  the  weather  be  fine, 
and  the  bar  passable,  surf  boats  will  probably  be  at  the  outer  buoy,  from  which  to  the  ship  a  hawser 
should  be  run,  as  current  at  times  sets  too  strong  for  boats  to  tow  against.  A  Bed  flag,  with  a 
White  square  in  its  centre,  is  hoisted  at  the  lower  flag-staff  when  the  bar  is  passable ;  at  half-mast 
when  it  is  dangerous ;  but  hauled  down  altogether  when  impassable.  However  smooth  it  may 
appear,  the  bar  should  never  be  attempted  by  sbips'  boats. 

Vessels  from  Algoa  Bay  to  BufiGedo  Biver  should  leave  at  sush  a  time  that  the  latter  half  of 
the  passage  can  be  performed  by  daylight ;  but  should  the  weather  be  fine,  and  Cove  Bock  not 
visible  before  dark,  it  would  be  better  for  a  steamer  to  anchor  off  the  coast  in  about  12  fathoms 
(with  her  steam  up  or  neariy  so),  in  preference  to  lying-to  for  the  night,  as  the  cmrront  sometimes 
sets  80  m.  to  windward  against  a  strong  S.W.  gale  in  24  hours.  Sailing-vessels  bound  for  the 
Buffalo  would  do  well  to  securo  a  latitude  half-way  between  Cape  Moigan  and  BufiteJo,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  current  always  sets  to  the  S.W. 

A  strong  current  was  always  experienced  setting  along  shoro  to  the  W.  firom  2  to  4  knots  per 
hour.  This  current  probably  strikes  against  Great  Fish  Biver  Point,  which  sets  it  off  from  the 
coast  in  a  S.  direction.  The  stream  running  out  of  the  river  after  heavy  rains,  meeting  the  coast 
current  at  right  angles,  produces  a  very  variable  current  at  the  anchorage.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
coasting  captains  that  the  W.  current  runs  5  knots  an  hour  in  strong  W.  gales,  and  from  2  to 
3  knots  in  moderate  weather.     An  E.  current  is  seldom  known  but  in  veiy  fine  weather. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.  at  the  Buffalo  Biver  entrance,  F.  and  C,  at  3  h.  45  m. ;  springs  rise  4|  ft. 

BiTOr  Kei  is  in  lat.  32°  41'  S.,  Ion.  28^  26'  E.,  and  2  m.  N.E.  from  Cape  Morgan,  which  is  a 
low  point;  but  the  land  at  the  back  of  it  rises  into  a  somewhat  remarkable  hill,  covered  with  grass 
and  bashes  intermixed.  From  tibe  N.  extreme  of  the  sand  ^it,  which  partly  forms  the  river  s 
mooth,  breakers  extend  seaward,  to  S.E.,  nearly  a  mile.  On  the  bar  the  least  depth  found  was 
7  ft.  at  low  water. 

A  remarkable  sand  patch,  on  the  face  of  the  dark  hill  on  N.  shore  of  the  river,  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  entrance ;  during  heavy  rollers  the  channel  is  impracticable.  During  flood  tide  the 
stream  sets'  to  the  N.  close  in  shore,  and  to  the  S.  during  the  ebb. 

8na^  Bocks  are  three  low,  rocky  islets,  the  S.  and  largest  of  which,  called  the  Snag,  is 
20  to  25  ft  above  the  sea.  All  around  these  islets,  which  lie  about  i  m.  S.  by  W.  from  the  river 
mouth,  the  sea  breaks  heavily ;  but  this  does  not  belter  the  mam  beach,  which  is  all  rocky. 

At  nearly  1  m  off  shore,  near  Kei  Biver,  the  current  was  found  invariably  to  set  to  the  8.W., 
9t  the  mean  rate  of  H  knots  an  hour.  At  first  quarter  ebb,  the  stream  from  the  Biver  reached  as 
&r  to  S.£.  as  the  anchorage,  where  it  joined  the  coast  current,  and  both  ran  to  the  S.W.  together. 
During  flood  tide  the  influence  of  the  stream  was  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  general  direction  of  the 
ship's  head. 

Xha  CoMt  from  Cape  Morgan  to  Sandy  Point,  15  m.  N.E.,  affords  no  landing  through  the 
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heavy  surf.  At  Bashee  Point,  in  about  lat.  82^  16',  a  ledge  of  rocks,  having  a  heavy  surf  upon 
them,  extends  off  about  im.  Same  Head,  in  about  lat.  31°  48'  S.,  Ion.  $20°  14'  E.,  is  a  bold 
rocky  point,  sloping  gradually,  with  a  small  rock  at  its  extremity.  To  the  W.  of  the  Head,  about 
i  m.  off  shore,  is  a  shoal  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  on  it.  Brazen  Head,  about  5  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Rame  Head,  has  ^m  tlie  E.  the  appearance  of  two  distinct  points  densely  wooded  and  very  steep. 

BIVE&  ST.  JOKS,  or  TrMZDCVUBXr,  has  its  entrance  in  lat.  31°  35'  S.,  Ion.  29°  SO'  £. 
A  lofty  table-topped  mountain  1200  ft.  in  height,  appears  to  have  been  cleft  to  its  base,  leaving  a 
wedge-shaped  gap  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  river  flows  to  the  sea  into  Grordon  Bay.  Cape 
Hermes,  the  S.  horn  of  this  Bay,  has  a  round  grass-covered  hill,  420  ft.  above  sea,  and  the  N.  horn 
has  a  similar  hill,  but  not  so  large  nor  so  high.  The  depth  of  the  Bay  is  scarcely  i  m.  From 
Cape  Hermes  the  coast  to  the  distance  of  800  yards  N.  by  W.  is  all  rocky ;  it  here  joins  a  sandy 
beach,  which  runs  to  N.  for  f  m.  to  the  spit  at  the  river  entrance.  At  the  junction  of  this  rocky 
and  sandy  coast  there  is  a  small  nook,  called  Paul's  Cove,  where  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Hermes 
effected  a  landing,  when  the  river  bar  seemed  impracticable,  from  the  heavy  surf. 

The  bar  of  this  Biver,  being  subject  to  change  of  position,  small  vessels  which  enter  the  River 
with  merchandise  are  guided  over  it  by  a  shifting  mark  upon  the  shore,  at  the  back  of  a  hut,  which 
is  built  near  the  end  of  the  spit,  at  the  W.  point  of  river  entrance.  There  is  a  trading  station 
about  9  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the.  River,  to  which  place  the  vessel  employed  as  a  trader  carries  her 
inward  cargo.  A  surf  boat  and  surf  warps  are  employed  in  communicating  with  this  vessel  when 
outsid.e  the  bar. 

The  Eainy  Season  prevails  from  Oct.  to  April,  when  great  changes  are  produced  in  the  channel 
already  mentioned.  The  natives  are  of  mild  disposition,  and  upon  friendly  terms  with  European 
traders.  During  all  but  very  boisterous  weather,  the  River  is  practicable  for  surf-boats  provided 
with  necessary  warps  and  buoys. 

Anchorage  can  be  taken  in  12  or  13  fathoms,  with  Cape  Hermes  W.N.W.,  about  i  m.  off;  and 
Porpoise  Rock  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  rather  over  1  m.  off ;  but  the  bay  is  exposed  to  winds  from  E.,  round 
by  the  S.  to  W.  During  the  flood-tide,  which  runs  regularly,  a  strong  current  was  found  setting 
to  S.S.W.  along  the  sandy  shore  inside  the  breakers,  and  to  seaward  along  the  rocky  shore  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Hermes.  This  current  should  not  be  forgotten  in  attempting  to  land  with  a 
flood-tide.  Upon  one  occasion,  it  was  found  so  strong  that  a  cutter  could  barely  stem  it.  Should 
a  boat  be  swamped  in  the  surf,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  crew  to  reach  shore ;  and 
sharks  are  numerous  and  ravenous,  both  outside  the  surf  and  inside  the  river  mouth. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  River  St  John,  at  about  4  h. :  the  rise  is  6  ft. 

This  Coast,  from  Rame  Head  to  WlEiterfall  Bluff,  is  faced  vrith  several  high  bluffs.  The 
Waterfall,  in  lat.  31°  25'  S.,  is  200 ft.  high;  from  it,  about  6  and  12  leagues  to  E.N.E.,  there  are 
two  sand-bluffs ;  but  beyond  them,  the  Coast  has  no  remarkable  features,  except  False  Bluff,  which 
is  10  m.  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Cape  Natal. 

Aliwal  Shoal  is  dangerous,  about  a  mile  in  length,  in  lat.  30°  15'  S.,  Ion.  30°  60'  E.,  and 
lies  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  for  Natal  from  the  S.W.  upwards  of  2  m.  off  and  parallel  to  the 
shore.  It  has  from  2  to  6  fathoms  on  it,  and  15  fathoms  close-to  all  round,  at  L.  W.  From 
its  shoalest  part  Cape  Natal  bluff  bears  N.E.  by  E.,  25  m.  off  (of  course  not  visible),  and  Green 
Point  bears  N.W.  2^m.  off.  The  water  is  deep  inside  the  shoal;  15  to  12  feithoms  being  obtained 
close  in  shore. 

Impnlse  Shoal,  in  lat.  30°  19'  S.,  Ion.  31°  12'  E.,  was  reported  in  I860 ;  but  the  position  of 
the  danger  is  given  as  doubtful. 

Cape  Hatal  is  a  high,  wooded  tongue  of  land,  terminating  in  a  remarkable  bluff,  which  is 
easily  made  out,  the  coast  to  the  N.  being  low  for  several  miles.  There  are  no  outlying  dangers  in 
approaching  it,  and  the  water  is  deep  close  to  land.  The  coast  to  S.  of  Cape  Natal  is  of  moderate 
elevation  near  the  sea,  and  broken  in  several  places  by  mouths  of  rivers  and  streams.  The  hills 
rise  inland  to  a  considerable  height.    Variation  of  compass  27°  W. 

POBT  VATAL,  A  vessel  intending  to  enter  the  Port,  and  in  want  of  a  pilot,  should  anchor 
in  the  road  in  9  or  9i  feithoms,  sandy  bottom,  when  the  flagstaff  on  bluff  bears  S.W.  1  m.  A  signal 
being  made.  Pilot  will  be  seQt  off;  or,  if  surf  on  the  bar  is  too  heavy,  the  fact  will  be  signalled  from 
the  flag-staff.  AQcborage  in  the  rpad  is  safe  so  long  as  the  wind  does  not  blow  directly  on  shore, 
which  is  seldom  the  case ;  but  HM.S.  Southampton  drove  and  was  very  nearly  wrecked  here  during 
a  gale  from  E.S.E. ;  when  the  wind  is  inclined  to  freshen  from  that  quarter,  with  a  long  swell  and 
high  barometer,  a  ship  should  go  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Bar  should  on  no  account  be  attempted  by  a  stranger,  as  the  channel  must  shift  till  all 
harbour-works  are  complete.  The  stone  pier,  or  groyne,  on  the  N.W.  side  from  D'Urban  sandy 
point,  is  2000  ft.  )ong.    A  short  wall  with  6.Jixed  harbour-lijght,  was  proposed,  from  the  base  <^ 
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Natal  Blaff,  forming  the  S.E.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  SOO  yards  wide, 
with  8  or  8^  fathoms  at  H.  W.,  according  to  the  season.  W.  winds  and  rains  deepen  the  Bar 
between  October  and  February,  but  in  diy  months  (March  to  Sept.)  sand  accumulates. 

Idght  Natal  Bluff  has  a  light,  Revolving  every  minute,  elovated  280  ft.,  visible  24  m.  in  clear 
weather.  Not  visible  from  Aliwal  Shoal,  but  to  the  N.  of  that  danger,  the  light  is  seen  from 
seaward  bearing  about  N.E.  by  E.,  round  by  the  N.  and  the  W.,  till  in  Natal  Bay  it  bears  S.  This 
Cape  Natal  revolving  light  is  in  lat.  29°  53'  S.,  Ion.  31°  8'  E. 

D'TTrban  Town  stands  2  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  light-house,  and  is  a  thriving  place.  Fresh  water 
is  sent  off  in  large  boats  to  vessels  lying  in  the  road  outside  the  Bar.  Refreshments  of  all  kinds 
may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices  in  harbour.  The  chief  exports  are  wool  and  ivory.  The 
sugar-cane  flourishes,  and  excellent  sugar  has  been  produced;  also  arrowroot  and  rice,  ginger, 
turmeric,  chicory,  coffee  and  tobacco ;  of  fruits,  pine-apples,  mangoes,  bananas,  sour-sops,  lemons, 
chilies,  Ac,  also  thrive ;  as  well  as  potatoes,  European  vegetables,  and  com  and  oats.  A  life-boat 
and  a  steam-tug  are  kept  at  this  port 

Tidet.  In  the  port  of  Natal,  abreast  the  custom-house,  the  time  of  H.  W.  on  F.  and  0.  is 
4  h.  80  m.,  and  the  rise  of  spring  tides  is  6  ft.  The  ebb  at  springs  on  the  Bar  runs  about  8  knots 
per  hoar,  and  between  Sandy  Point  and  the  Bar  about  2  knots.  In  the  road,  outside  the  Bar,  the 
stream  of  flood  sets  to  the  S.W.,  and  of  ebb  to  the  N.E.  It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  seaman 
against  the  strong  current  which  prevails  on  Natal  coast,  from  8  to  80  m.  off  land.  It  is  uncertain 
both  in  direction  and  force,  but  generally  sets  to  the  S.W.  at  the  rate  of  2  knots  an  hour. 

Coming  from  the  N.,  Port  Natal  Bluff  is  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  coast  of  Natal  is  generally 
of  moderate  height,  interspersed  with  sand  hills ;  in  many  places  the  shore  is  rocky,  with  deep 
soundings  near  it.  Between  Port  Natal  and  Cape  St.  Lucia,  soundings  extend  8  or  4  leagues  off, 
and  6  leagues  off  from  Fisher  River,  which  is  in  lat.  29°  16'  S.,  Ion.  81°  88'  E.,  distant  from  Port 
Natal  15  leagues  to  the  N.E.,  and  Dumford  Point  is  8  leagues  further. 

Cape  St  Lucia  is  in  lat.  28°  82'  S.,  Ion.  82°  28'  E.,  and  7  m.  farther  N.  lies  River  St.  Lucia, 
with  a  sugar-loaf  hill  on  its  S.  entrance.  The  land  of  St.  Lucia  Point  has  a  series  of  bluff  capes. 
From  hence  the  coast  runs  8  leagues  to  Cape  Vidal,  in  lat.  28°  9^'  S.,  Ion.  82°  38'  E. ;  thence  nearly 
straight  N  E.  by  N.  for  44  leagues  to  the  Island  Su  Mary,  or  Cape  Inyack,  at  the  entrance  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  This  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  St.  Lucia  was  called  Fumos  by  the  Portuguese  It 
is  generally  composed  of  rather  low  laud  near  the  sea,  and  little  frequented  by  Europeans.  Several 
parts  of  this  coast  have  no  soundings  except  near  the  shore.    Variation  25°  W. 

DELAOOA  BAY,  or  Lorenzo  Marques,  is  5  leagues  in  breadth  E.  and  W.,  and  from  N.  to  S. 
14  leagues ;  but  all  the  S.  part  is  shallow  and  unsafe.  Cape  Colatto,  in  lat.  26°  4'  S.,  Ion.  88°  1'  E., 
the  8.  boundary  of  the  Bay,  has  a  round-top  hill  not  far  within  the  point.  Port  Melville  is  to  the 
W.  of  Elephant  Island.  Lorenzo  Marques  Fort,  with  a  Portuguese  garrison,  stands  in  a  swamp  on 
the  N.  shore  of  English  River,  about  H  m.  within  Reuben  Point.  Shefeen  Island  is  to  E.  by  N. 
of  that  point,  and  to  N.W.  of  Elephant  Island. 

Inyaek,  or  St.  Mary  Island,  is  high,  undulating  land,  near  middle  of  which,  on  the  E.  side, 
there  is  a  single  hill  with  white  spots ;  and  the  Island  is  separated  from  Cape  Colatto  peninsula  by 
a  narrow,  rocky  channel  The  N.E.  extremity  of  SU  Mary  Island,  Point  Inyack,  is  in  lat.  25°  68'  S., 
Ion.  83°  2'  £.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  St.  Mary  there  is  another  small  one,  called  Elephant  Island, 
from  which  detached  shoals  called  Cockbum,  Hope,  Domett,  and  Cutfield,  extend  about  18  m.  to 
the  N.  Between  these  shoals,  there  are  narrow  channels,  with  various  depths  of  5  to  7  fathoms. 
The  bank  of  soundings  extends  but  a  small  distance  to  seaward;  and  after  getting  bottom,  the 
water  shoals  Hast  in  running  into  the  Bay ;  the  bottom  is  rocky,  with  very  irregular  soundings, 
requiring  care  in  a  large  ship.  A  ship  bound  into  this  Bay  should  keep  boats  ahead  sounding,  as 
the  sands  are  said  to  shift  with  the  tides,  which  are  irregular.  Outside  the  entrance,  the  general 
depths  are  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  with  12  to  16  fathoms  at  2  leagues  off. 

Pantaloon  Shoal,  in  lat.  25°  46'  S.,  Ion.  88°  6'  E.,  has  5  and  6  fathoms  about  2(^m.  off  shore. 
Great  caution  is  requisite  in  this  vicinity  till  more  minutely  examined. 

Direotions.  An  extensive  reef  runs  out  from  Cape  Inyack,  and  the  Cockbum  Shoalis  extend 
for  6  leagues  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape,  with  from  4  to  2  fathoms  on  them,  and  5  to  7  fathoms  in  chan- 
nels between  them.  It  is  not  safe  to  pass  through  these  channels,  which  are  very  narrow,  with  no 
other  guide  than  soundings.  It  is  better  to  stand  at  least  18  m.  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Inyack,  which 
will  dear  the  Cockbum,  Hope,  Domett,  and  Cutfield  Shoals ;  then  stand  to  the  W.  and  the  S.W., 
about  2  m.  off  shore  for  some  5  or  6  m. ;  hauling  out  to  the  S  to  pasa  the  E.  of  Shefeen  Reef.  To 
clear  which,  bring  Mount  Colatto  over  the  L.  W.  part  of  Inyack  Island,,  and  just  open  of  the  W. 
powt  of  Elephant  Island,  and  with  these  marks  run  to  the  S.  until  Point  Reuben  (remarkable  for 
some  red  difife  immediately  to  the  N.)  bears  W.  by  N. ;  this  will  lead  clear  of  Shefeen  Beef,  which 
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projects  4  or  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  that  island,  and  between  which  and  Hope  Shoals  the  channel  is  4  m. 
wide.  Then  steer  for  Point  Reuben,  and  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  about  6  m.  off  it,  bearing  W.  by  N. 
i  N.,  and  the  extremes  of  Shefeen  Island  between  N.  and  N.N.E.  Wait  here  till  tide  suits  for 
entering  English  River.  Point  Reuben  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance,  must  be  approached  nearest 
in  entering  this  river,  where  the  depths  are  3  and  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.  between  the  points,  in- 
creasing to  7  and  8  fathoms  about  2  m.  inside.  Ships  may  anchor  1  or  2  m.  within  the  entrance, 
or  B  or  4  m.  farther  up,  where  the  depths  are  8,  9,  and  10  fiathoms.  There  is  a  good  watering- 
place  on  the  S.  shore,  opposite  to  the  anchorage ;  and  a  little  above  Point  Talloqueen,  a  long  sandy 
point  on  the  same  side,  there  is  a  small  rivulet,  where  the  Portuguese  have  a  resident ;  opposite 
this,  on  the  N.  side  of  river,  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  fort  are  visible. 

Sailing  into  or  out  of  Delagoa  Bay,  the  shoals  will  generally  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the 
mast-head ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  boat  ahead  sounding,  as  the  sets  of  tide  are  not  regular,  and 
there  are  often  strong  ripplings.  The  depths  above  mentioned  are  at  low -water  spring-tides.  The 
bar  of  the  river  has  2^  fathoms  at  L.  W. ;  ships  ought,  therefore,  to  cross  it  with  the  flowing  tide. 

English  Biver  extends  a  great  way  into  the  country,  and  is  the  only  one  navigable  for  ships 
of  moderate  size ;  for,  although  several  other  rivers  fall  into  this  bay,  the  sBallow  water  on  their  bars 
prevents  vessels  of  burden  from  entering.  The  largest  of  them  is  Manice  (King  Geoi^ge)  River,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Island  Shefeen.  Mapoota  River,  at  the  S.  part  of  the  bay,  has  very  shoal  water. 
The  Factory  Flag-staff  at  English  River  is  in  lat.  25''  58'  S.,  Ion.  82^  87'  E.  A  considerable  trade 
was  formerly  carried  on  at  these  rivers  for  elephants'  teeth  ;  but  few  English  ships,  except  whalers, 
now  visit  this  bay.  Although  Portuguese  still  retain  a  little  intercourse  with  the  natives,  ships 
which  trade  here  ought  not  to  place  much  confidence  in  them,  particularly  if  boats  are  sent  a  great 
distance  up  the  rivers  with  goods  to  barter ;  for  in  such  cases  the  natives  have  been  known  to  attack 
them,  and  massacre  the  crews.  Elephants'  teeth  are  procmred  in  barter  for  India  goods  and  coarse 
stuffs  of  various  kinds.  The  bay  abounds  with  fish,  and  inland  the  country  is  fertile,  producing 
grain ;  bullocks,  sheep,  poultry,  and  other  supplies  may  be  procured,  and  also  fruits,  among  which 
pine-apples  and  water-melons  are  the  chief.  Sugar-canes  are  also  cultivated  by  the  natives.  This 
bay  is  much  frequented  by  southern  whalers,  who  kill  here  the  black  whale ;  but  it  is  a  very  un- 
healthy place,  being  subject  to  jungle  fevers,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  officers  and  men  employed 
on  the  survey  in  H.M.  ships  Leven  and  BarracotUaf  under  the  late  Admiral  Owen ;  and  some  of  the 
whalers  have  been  disabled  by  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  people.  During  the  unhealthy  season, 
from  Sept.  until  the  end  of  April,  ships  visiting  this  place  will  be  liable  to  the  pestilential  scourge,  if 
the  people  are  employed  on  shore,  or  sent  up  any  rivers,  to  trade  in  boats  mth  the  natives ;  and  above 
all,  during  night,  in  the  proximity  of  low  mangrove  swamps,  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  country 
inland  is  mountainous,  but  low  where  it  fronts  the  sea,  adjacent  to  the  rivers.  On  the  coast  to  th.e 
N.E.  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  Lagoa  River,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  lat.  25^  20'  S.,  Ion.  88°  18'  £. 

Tides.  H.  W.  at  5  h.  16  m.,  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  and  rise  of  tide  12  ft.  at  the  Portuguese 
Factory.    At  Shefeen  Island  about  a  half-hour  sooner. 

CAPE  COBBIEVTES  (small  rock),  in  lat.  24""  7'  S.,  Ion.  85°  80'  E.,  bears  E.  by  N.  frt>m 
Delagoa  Bay,  about  60  leagues.  The  coast,  from  River  Lagoa  to  Zavora  Point,  runs  nearly  straight 
E.,  by  compass,  for  40  leagues,  and  has  several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  Inhampura,  in  lat. 
25°  11'  S.,  Ion.  83°  84'  E.,  about  20  leagues  fr6m  Cape  Colatto ;  and  Gold  River,  16  leagues 
farther  E.  Inhampura  Shoals  extend  from  lat.  25°  12'  to  25°  10'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  38°  89'  to  Ion. 
8  8°  46'  E.  Cape  Corrientes  has  a  hill  over  it,  which  may  be  seen  10  or  12  leagues ;  the  coast  about 
it  is  clear  of  danger,  with  deep  water,  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  not  extending  above  3  or  4  m. 
off  shore.    The  current  generally  sets  round  it  to  the  S.W.,  and  afterwards  along  the  coast  of  NataL 

Cape  Wilberforee,  bears  N.E.  5  leagues  from  Cape  Corrientes ;  the  coast  then  runs  to  N. 
about  8  m.  to  Barrow  Hill  Point,  the  S.  extreme  of  Inhambane  Bay ;  it  consists  of  barren  sand- 
hilb,  moderately  high,  visible  20  m. ;  at  a  distance  appearing  like  chalky  cliffs. 

Inhambaae  tiay  has  not  been  yet  minutely  examined,  but  a  few  depths  from  7  to  23  fathoms 
are  given  in  it.  The  S.E.  point  is  sandy,  with  a  sand-hill  over  it,  called  Barrow  Hill,  in  lat. 
28°  45'  Sm  Ion.  85°  38'  E.  From  this  point  the  coast  turns  sharp  round  to  the  W.,  to  the  low 
point  of  Inhambane  River,  off  which  a  reef  of  heavy  breakers  extends  to  N.,  about  7  m.  This  reef 
forms  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay,  the  anchorage  being  about  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  Barrow  Hill,  in  7  or  8 
fiathoms.  Between  the  low  points  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  distance  is  about  6  m., 
but  it  is  almost  barred  up  with  low  sandy  islands  and  banks ;  the  channel  is  near  the  N.W.  shore, 
round  the  N.  point  of  the  reef  before  mentioned,  having  variable  depths  from  2  to  12  fathoms ;  but 
it  is  narrow,  and  not  frequented,  except  by  small  vessels.  The  bar  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  pilot ;  if  signalled  for,  a  Portuguese  will  come  off.  There  is  a  heavy  sea  on  the  bar  during  S. 
winds.     Inhamba^e  Town,  in  lat.  83°  62'  6.,  Ion.  85°  25'  £.,  is  on  the  £.  shore,  about  16m.  up 
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)  the  liYor,  where  some  trade  is  carried  on  hy  Portaguese  in  slaves,  &c.,  having  here  a  resident.  There 
is  a  small  fort  and  a  few  troops  for  protection.  Ivoiy  may  be  procured  here ;  other  products  are 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar ;  oranges  and  lemons  in  great  abundance. 

The  Coast.  Between  the  sandy  point  and  Cape  Corrientes,  the  current  sets  strong  to  the  S. 
great  part  of  the  year  which  will  oblige  a  ship  to  anchor  near  the  shore,  if  the  wind  fail  in  steering 
to  the  N.  The  coast  from  Inhambane  River  extends  about  50  m.  N.N.E.  to  Cape  Lady  Gray,  a 
headland,  in  lat.  22^  56'  8.,  Ion.  35^  41'  £.  Above  that  Gape  it  recedes  to  W.  about  1  league,  then 
trends  N.  for  50  m.  about  150  ft.  high,  covered  with  dark  bush,  to  Cape  St.  Sebastian  ;  between 
them  there  are  several  rivers  of  small  size,  not  navigable ;  the  first,  called  French  River,  about  13 
or  18  leagues  to  tlie  N.  of  Inhambane,  and  another  farther  N.,  called  Robbers'  River.  This  part 
of  the  coast  has  in  general  a  sterile  appearance,  with  sand  points  at  the  entrance  of  rivera,  and  is 
high  in  some  places,  particulariy  to  the  N.  of  the  latter  river. 

Zambia  Shoal,,  with  3  fathoms,  lies  3^  or  4  m.  off  shore,  bearing  about  N.  by  E.  10  m.  from 
Gape  Lady  Gray.    Abreast  of  this  Shoal,  the  cliffs  are  of  reddish  colour. 

Cape  St  Sebaitian  is  in  lat.  23^  6'  S.,  Ion.  35°  33'  E. ;  the  land  over  it  being  high,  may  be 
seen  at  10  leagues.  In  approaching,  it  appeara  highest  to  the  8.,  and  there  are  no  soundings  at  a 
greater  distance  than  3  or  3  m.  from  shore.  From  this  Gape  the  land  trends  to  the  W.,  forming  a 
bay,  barred  np  with  shoals  between  the  Gape  and  Bazarouta  Islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  Sofala 
coast  from  hence  to  Luabo  River,  the  S.  branch  of  the  Guama,  is  low  and  woody,  with  a  sandy  beach 
in  most  places. 

Baaroata  Islands  extend  in  a  chain  to  the  N.  of  Gape  San  Sebastian,  and  appear  like  one 
island  iu  coming  from  the  S.  Gape  Bazarouta,  their  N.  extremity,  is  in  lat  21°  ST  S.,  Ion. 
35°  3r  E.  A  reef  'projects  from  it,  covered  at  H.  W. ;  a  large  cove  is  formed  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  N.  island,  called  Bazarouta,  or  Punga  Bay,  where  a  ship  might  find  shelter  from  E.,  S.,  and  W. 
winds,  and  procure  wood  and  water:  it  has  from  7  to  15  fathoms  water,  but  is  lined  by  shoal 
banks  on  each  side.  Marsha  (St.  Garolina  Island)  in  the  Middle  of  this  Bay,  is  the  principal 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  between  Inhambane  and  Sofala,  having  a  commandant  and  a 
militaiy  detachment.  The  entrance  is  from  the  N.,  a  little  nearer  to  the  Great  Bazarouta,  or 
N.  island,  than  to  the  main  land  opposite.  There  is  no  passage  between  these  islands  for  ships 
Great  Bazarouta  is  about  15  m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  an  undulating  range  of  sand-hills  from  100  to 
300  ft.  high.  It  is  said  to  be  steep-to,  but  the  chart  shows  a  rock  more  than  i  m.  E.  of  the  Gape. 
In  hauling  in  for  land  N.  of  Bazarouta  Islands,  soundings  decrease  regularly  on  the  bank,  to 
8  fathoms  sand,  about  3  leagues  from  shore ;  but  ships  running  in  to  the  S.  of  Sofala  must  be 
careful  of  several  dangerous  shoals,  covered  at  half- tide,  stretching  far  out  from  the  coast  and 
lying  directly  in  the  way  of  ships  coming  from  the  S  ,  bound  into  Sofala.  One  of  these,  Inverarity 
Shiml,  is  in  lat.  Q0°  42'  S.,  Ion.  35°  10'  E.,  and  nearly  3i  leagues  from  the  land. 

XorOBione  Bay,  30  m.  to  N.  of  Maraha,  is  the  embouchure  of  the  Govooro,  which  is  a  fine 
river  with  a  bad  entrance. 

Cape  Sabia,  or  St  Marian  bearing  N.N.W.  40  m.  from  Gape  Bazarouta,  is  the  most  pro- 
minent point  of  the  Savey,  or  Sabia  River  Delta,  which  extends  from  Moromoue  Bay  to  Ghulawan. 
All  this  coast  is  low,  with  creeks,  and  fronted  with  mangrove  bushes.  Soundings  shoal  quickly 
from  10  to  3  fathoms. 

Chnlawaji,  or  Holy  I^laiid,  low  and  sandy,  but  thickly  wooded,  appears  joined  to  the  main 
land,  and  its  N.  point  is  in  lat  $20°  88'  S..  Ion.  34°  53'  E. ;  5  or  6  m.  in  length,  low,  and  covered 
with  trees.  Shoals  projecting  from  the  points  of  the  island,  and  othera  detached,  seem  to  render 
any  navigable  passage  into  the  Sabia  River  impossible,  except  for  boats. 

Caution.  Ships  touching  on  little  frequented  parts  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  ought  to  be 
careful  in  landing  with  their  boats,  for  the  natives  have  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  Europeans ; 
French  and  English  vessels,  after  enticing  natives  on  board,  have  carried  them  away,  and  sold  them 
as  slaves.  At  Sofala,  and  other  places  where  Portuguese  reside,  a  guard  is  placed  on  board  of  any 
vessel  that  may  touch  there,  to  prevent  illicit  trade :  but,  by  gaining  favour  of  the  commandant, 
trade  may  be  carried  on  at  most  of  these  places.  They  are  all  under  Mozambique  Government  and 
all  coasting  vessels  belong  to  that  port. 

807ALA  BIVEB,  30  leagues  to  N.  by  W.  of  Gape  Bazarouta,  has  a  fort  on  N.  side  of  its 
entranoe,  in  lat.  20°  11'  S.,  and  Ion.  34°  46'  E.  The  land  here  is  all  low,  but  a  few  tall  trees  indicate 
the  town  and  river;  the  latter  cannot  be  entered  by  vessels  of  great  burthen  with  safety,  there 
beiog  only  12  ft.  water  on  the  Bar  at  low  tide,  and  the  entrance  is  intricate.  Large  ships  should 
not  approach  Sofala  nearer  than  3  leagues.  Shoal  patches  of  2^  fathoms  lie  2  leagues  ofif  shore, 
inehonige  for  strangere  is  in  0  or  7  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  with  the  fort  N.N.W.,  about  8  m*  off.  A 
pilot  is  obtainable,  but  terms  not  known. 
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Tidei.    H.  W.  at  4  b.,  on  F.  and  C,  at  the  anchorage.    Rise  of  tide  on  the  springs,  19  to  22  ft. 

Bofida  Town  is  bj  the  Fort,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  a  Portuguese  governor  and 
small  garrison.  This  is  said  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  The  trade  is  now  insignificant ;  but  hj 
old  Portuguese  acoounts,  the  vicinity  produces  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron ;  pearls  are  found  on 
the  banks.  Sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  In  moderate  weather,  at  H.  W. 
spring-tides,  large  ships  might  enter  the  river  if  the  channels  were  buojed.  The  channel,  deficient 
of  proper  landmarks  to  guide  a  stranger,  is  between  Sofala  Spit  and  Matto  Grosso  Sand,  off  which 
the  sea  breaks  at  a  quarter  ebb.  Bullocks  and  poultry  may  be  purchased  from  natives  on  moderaU 
terms,  but  not  so  if  procured  from  the  Europeans. 

The  coast  above  Sofala  trends  still  N.  about  15  m.  into  Masangzani  Bay,  into  which  Boozy 
Biver  falls.  There  are  many  outlying  shoals,  and  the  land  is  low.  Soundings  of  5  fathoms  extend 
nearly  8  leagues  from  land.  Masangzani  Point,  the  E.  extreme  of  that  Bay,  is  about  20  m. 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Sofala  Fort. 

So&la  Bank  of  Soundings  extends  more  than  60  m.  from  the  coast  in  the  latitude  of  So&Ja. 
Near  river  mouths  the  bottom  is  muddy,  but  in  deeper  water  it  is  sandy.  The  verge  of  soundings 
extends  nearly  straight  N.E.  from  Gape  Bazaruto  to  Quillimane  Biver.  A  safe  rule  is  not  to  shoal 
under  15  fathoms  by  night  along  this  low  coast. 

The  coast,  above  Masangzani  Bay,  trends  to  E  N.E.  about  80  m.  to  the  W.  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  Delta.  Sand-hills  fringe  the  shore,  which  are  highest,  about  200  ft.,  in  lat.  19^  88'  S. 
About  84  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Sofala,  in  lat  18^  57'  S.,  Ion.  85^  56'  E.,  is  the  W.  side  of  Luabo 
River,  the  S.  mouth  of  Zambesi,  or  Great  Guama  River ;  here  spring-tides  rise  22  ft.  In  this 
extent  of  coast  the  land  is  low,  with  sandy  plains ;  and  several  small  rivers  fall  into  the  sea.  This 
coast  is  safe  to  approach  into  8  or  9  faUioms,  the  soundings  being  regular  toward  the  shore. 
The  W.  shore  of  the  Luabo  is  very  low,  but  trees  cover  the  E.  side.  From  Luabo  River,  the  coast 
extends  about  7  leagues  E.  by  S.,  then  turns  again  to  E.N.E.,  which  space  comprehends  the 
several  entrances  of  the  Zambesi  River. 

THE  ZAHBESI  DELTA,  comprises  five  mouths  along  80m.  of  coast;  the  W.  Luabo ;  the 
Melambe ;  the  Kongoni ;  the  Zambesi,  or  E.  Luabo ;  and  tJ^e  Muselo.  From  this  last,  the  coast 
bends  round  to  the  N.  for  20  ul 

Shoals.  Ghanges  at  times  occur  in  sand-banks  off  the  Zambesi.  Luabo  Shoals  extend  some 
distance  to  the  E.  The  Elephant  Shoals,  in  lat  18^  56'  S.,  8  or  4  m.  off  shore,  are  the  outermost 
of  these  dangers.  A  bank  was  reported  by  H.M.S.  Lily  in  1848,  in  lat.  18^  35'  S.,  Ion.  86°  40'  E.. 
with  8  and  6  fathoms ;  land  just  in  sight  from  mast-head,  and  supposed  about  14  m.  distant.  This 
was  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  Muselo  mouth. 

Kongoni  Mouth  is  considered  the  best  entrance  of  the  Zambesi,  and  by  it  the  expedition 
imder  Livingstone  entered  in  1861,  Pearl  Island,  the  E.  side  of  the  Kongoni,  is  in  lat.  18°  58'  S., 
Ion.  86°  11'  E.  The  Portuguese  have  a  Hag-staff  on  the  W.  side  of  entrance,  and  a  beacon  on 
Pearl  Island.  The  Bar  may  be  crossed  with  Beacon  N.  by  E.  i^  E. ;  and  ships  should  anchor 
further  out,  on  same  bearing,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  more  than  4  m.  off  shore. 

Current  generally  sets  to  W.,  causing  ships  at  anchor  off  the  Zambesi  to  lie  with  broadside  to 
the  usual  S.S.E.  wind,  and  consequently  to  roll  much. 

Ti^es.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  at  4^  h«  Springs  rise  12  to  15  ft.,  sometimes  more.  The 
ebb  runs  at  springs  4  knots  an  hour  off  the  Bar.  At  L.  W.  the  river  is  generally  fresh.  In  the 
rainy  season — Oct  to  Feb. — the  river  banks  are  sometimes  submerged  2  ft.  at  high  tide. 

Hnselo  Mouthy  with  sand-banks  off  it,  forms  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  Zambesi  Delta ; 
but  the  surf  is  always  heavy,  preventing  any  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance ;  nor  is  the  channel 
known.  To  N.  of  Muselo,  there  are  three  or  four  other  mouths, — the  Nameara,  the  Undi,  and 
Indian  Rivers, — which  doubtless  are  outlets  of  the  Zambesi;  but  ships  should  not  shoal  under 
0  fathoms  in  this  bight. 

ftXrrTiLTMANE  BITES,  the  N.  branch  of  Zambesi,  is  1  m.  in  width  between  Hippopotamus 
Point,  on  the  W.  side,  and  Point  Tangalane  on  the  £.  This  Biver  is  said  to  be  180  leagues  in 
length ;  about  6  leagues  up,  on  the  N.  shore,  the  first  Portuguese  factoiy  was  constructed.  Senna, 
the  principal  settlement,  in  lat.  17°  80'  S.,  Ion.  85°  44'  E.,  is,  by  the  undulations  of  the  river, 
more  than  60  leagues  up.  The  flag-staff  on  Point  Tangalane  is  in  lat.  18°  V  S.,  Ion.  37^  1'  E. ; 
but  the  entrance  is  not  easily  known,  land  on  each  side  being  low,  with  cocoanut-trees ;  on  the 
S.  point  there  is  a  small  sand-hill.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  swell  on  the  Bar,  which  has 
1^  fathoms  on  it  at  L.  W.,  and  the  tide  rises  16  ft.  on  the  springs :  H.  W,  at  4  h.  Ifr  m.  Inside 
the  River  the  depths  are  4  to  10  fathoms  between  the  points ;  from  thence  to  the  town,  are  various 
shoal  banks,  and  the  Island  Pequena  about  4  m.  inside  the  mouth.  About  S  or  4  leagues  up, 
fresh  water  may  be  had  from  a  stream  on  the  N.  shore. 
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The  Bar.  A  shoal  bank  projects  to  S.E.  from  each  point  of  the  entrance,  contracting  tlie 
Bar,  which  is  about  8  m.  outside  the  River's  mouth,  with  9  ft.  on  it.  Being  bound  in,  steer  for 
Point  Tangalane,  on  which  the  flag-stafif,  or  a  few  cocoanut-trees,  may  be  perceived,  bearing  about 
N  N.W.,  and  the  Bivet^s  month  wiU  be  seen  open  to  the  left.  The  current  usually  sets  to  the  W. 
past  the  River  mouth.  Breakers  run  very  high  in  bad  weather  on  the  tails  of  the  sands,  and  it  is 
proper  to  keep  in  mid-channel.  The  Bar  is  subject  to  changes,  and  caution  is  needed,  as  many 
accidents  have  happened  to  boats  of  H.  M.'s  ships  on  that  station,  and  many  Hves  have  been  lost. 

Onillimane  Town  is  about  6  leagues  from  the  Bar,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  in 
lat.  17°  52'  S.,  Ion.  87°  1'  E.  Variation  18°  W.  When  S.  winds  prevail,  it  is  prudent  to  anchor 
in  the  road  to  the  8.  of  Hippopotamus  Point,  in  4  or  6  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  about  8  m.  ofif  shore, 
which  point  may  be  known  by  sandy  spots  to  the  S.  In  the  opposite  monsoon,  the  anchorage 
should  be  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance,  as  the  winds  frequently  blow  strong  in  both  monsoons,  and  the 
current  runs  along  shore  with  the  wind.  From  this  river  the  Portuguese  formerly  exported  slaves, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  some  gold.     Provisions  are  scarce. 

Biver  Qniznngo  is  about  42  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  Quillimane  River,  in  lat.  17°  2'  S.,  where 
trade  is  carried  on  by  boats  from  Mozambique :  between  these  there  are  other  rivers  of  smaller  size. 

The  Coast  between  Quillimane  and  Quizungo  Rivers,  is  generally  low,  sandy,  with  jungle  at 
the  back.  Gapes  Fitzwilliam  and  Edward,  the  first  a  yellow  blu£F,  the  latter  a  red  bluff,  are  the 
most  remarkable  points ;  they  are  6  m.  apart,  and  Cape  Edward  is  88  m.  W.  of  the  Quizungo. 
Soundings  gradually  decrease  towards  the  shore,  but  several  shoals  have  been  discovered  in  the 
line  between  Quillimane  and  the  outer  Primeira  Islands.  These  shoals  bear  the  names  of  the 
vessels  which  discovered  them;  the  Brisk,  in  lat.  17^  65'  S.,  and  Ion.  87°  17'  E.  (7  fathoms);  the 
Pantaloon,  in  lat.  17°  44'  S.,  and  Ion.  88°  1'  E.  (8i  fathoms) ;  the  Acorn,  in  lat.  17°  87'  S.,  and 
Ion.  38°  18'  E.  (2i  fathoms).    Deep  water  surrounds  these  shoals,  and  probably  others  exist. 

DaTid  Shoals  (5  fathoms),  have  their  centre  in  lat.  17°  80'  S.,  Ion.  88°  86'  E.,  and  outside 
of  these,  about  12  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Fogo  Island,  there  is  a  rocky  bank,  which  Captain  David 
I  Inverarity,  who  discovered  these  shoals  in  the  India  in  1802,  crossed  over  in  6  fathoms  rocks,  with 
several  discoloured  spots  to  the  N.  of  her,  which  appeared  much  shoaler,  in  about  lat.  17°  89'  S., 
Ion.  88°  82'  E.  This  bank  is  a  little  outside  the  verge  of  soundings,  and  is  probably  very  dangerous. 
When  on  it,  the  land  was  not  seen  firom  the  mast-head.  Great  care  is  requisite  when  navigating 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Many  whales  of  the  black  kind  are  seen;  and  the  land  may  be  generally  discerned  in 
20  fathoms  water.  The  winds  of  Sofala  and  Zambesia  prevail  from  S.  and  S.E. ;  but  in  Dec, 
Jan.,  and  Feb.,  the  N.E.  monsoon  extends  along  this  coast,  and  the  current  frequently  sets  to  the 
S  W. ;  at  other  times  it  is  very  changeable. 

PBEKEIEA  ISLAinDS  (Ilhas  Premeiras,  or  First  Islands)  lie  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  are 
the  S.  islands  of  the  long  chain  off  the  district  of  Mozambique.  They  are  small,  and  surrounded 
by  reefs,  with  passages  between  them. 

De  SUva  Island,  a  barren  sand-bank,  10  ft.  high,  in  lat.  17°  18'  S.,  and  Ion.  88°  51'  E.,  and 
about  18  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  David  Shoals,  is  the  W.  islet  of  the  Primeiras.  Reefs  extend 
off  it }  m.     A  ship  may  pass  in  14  and  16  fathoms,  between  it  and  Fogo,  keeping  nearer  to  the  latter. 

Fo^9  or  Fire  Icdand,  is  nearly  opposite  Quizungo  River,  in  lat.  17°  14'  S.,  Ion.  88°  54'  E. 
This  is  E.N.E.  about  5  m.  from  De  Silva,  and  being  thickly  wooded,  may  be  seen  about  5  leagues 
from  deck.  Breakers  project  from  it  about  a  mile  on  all  sides  but  the  N.,  where  vessels  may  anchor 
in  10  fathoms,  about  4  cables  off,  with  the  centre  of  Island  bearing  S.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.  Grown 
liland,  of  sand,  and  20  or  80  ft.  above  the  sea,  bears  E.N.E.  4  m.  from  Fogo.  There  is  deep 
water  round  all  these  islets,  and  between  Crown  and  Gasuarina  Island. 

Cainarina  Idaad  is  about  4  leagues  E.  by  N.  of  Fogo,  and  covered  all  over  with  Casuarina 
trees ;  wood  hern  is  abundant,  but  no  water. 

CASTTASIVA  ROAD  is  the  best  anchorage  along  this  coast.  Entering  from  the  N.,  keep 
Casuarina  (seen  fh)m  mast-head)  open  to  Right  of  Epidendron,  to  pass  clear  ituide  of  Barraco  reef, 
and  the  reef  N.E.  of  it.     Anchor  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  with  Casuarina  S.S.E.,  and  Epidendron  E.S.E. 

Epidendron  Island,  in  lat.  17°  4'  S.,  Ion.  89°  9'  E.,  8im  E.  by  N.  from  Casuarina,  and  6  m. 
S.  of  Macalonga  Point,  is  also  thickly  wooded.  It  is  also  called  sometimes  Raza,  Flat,  or  Palm- 
trees  Island.  These  Islands  have  reefs  on  all  but  their  in-shore  sides.  In  passing  inside  the 
Islands,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  much  nearer  to  them  than  to  the  main,  and  will  then  have  about 
I  8, 9  and  10  fathoms  water.  To  the  E.  of  Casuarina  and  Epidendron  Islands,  at  8  leagues*  distance, 
there  is  no  ground  with  60  &thoms ;  Barraco  Beef  is  said  to  be  about  8  m.  or  more  to  E.N.E.  of 
Epidendron  Island ;  and  another  reef,  on  which  the  sea  is  said  to  break,  lies  2  m.  further  in  the 

direction. 
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Moma  Baid^  or  Island,  about  80  jn.  E.N.E.  of  Epidendnm,  is  a  aandj  island,  in 
lat.  16^  47'  8.,  Ion.  39°  34'  E. ;  and  in  the  interval  there  are  some  reefs  with  breakers,  between 
which  and  Moma  there  is  a  passage,  and  another  with  8  and  10  fathoms  water  between  the  reefs 
and  the  Island.  These  Islands  are  all  surrounded  by  extensive  reefs.  A  bank  with  5  fathoms 
lies  9  m.  to  S.W.  by  W.  of  Moma  Island,  and  another  shoal  between  them.  Caldeira  Point,  or 
Black  Rock,  is  8  m.  N  by  E  of  Moma  Island.  Caldeira  Island,  in  lat.  16''  39'  S.,  Ion.  39''  46'  E., 
the  W.  one  of  the  Angoxas,  lies  about  10  m.  E.S.E.  from  the  Black  Bock,  and  14  m.  to  E.N.E. 
of  Moma. 

AFGOZA,  or  AFOOZHA  ISLAHSS,  lie  parallel  to  the  coast,  about  the  same  distance  from 
it  as  Premeira  Islands.  Ships  may  pass  between  them,  also  between  them  and  the  coast,  in  8  or  10 
fathoms  soft  ground,  bj  keeping  nearer  the  Islands  than  to  the  main ;  but  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  run  through  these  channels  in  the  night.  Hurd  Island  is  6  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Caldeira.  Between 
it  and  Mafamade  Island,  are  two  dangers  called  Michael  Reef  and  Walker  Bank.  Mafamade  Island, 
20  m.  N.E.  bj  E.  of  Hurd  Island,  has  lofty  Casuarina  trees,  many  of  them  150  ft.  high,  visible  at 
5  or  6  leagues'  distance.  It  is  in  lat.  1^°  $20'  S.,  Ion.  40^  4'  E. ;  a  reef  surrounds  the  Island, 
projecting  farthest  to  the  E.  All  these  islands  are  small,  none  of  them  more  than  2  or  3  m.  in 
extent,  and  usually  surrounded  by  reefs.  To  the  N.W.  of  Mafamade,  lies  Angoxa  River,  the  bar 
of  which  is  very  shallow,  but  frequented  by  the  boats  of  Mozambique.     Here  the  tide  rises  13  ft. 

Antonio  Sboal,  in  lat  lO''  8'  S.,  Ion.  40^  12'  E.,  lies  12  m.  N.E.  of  Mafamade.  It  has  two 
or  three  sand  patches  on  its  S.W.  end,  and  is  nearly  covered  at  H.  W.  Passing  through,  between 
the  shoal  and  the  main,  a  ship  should  not  approach  the  coast  nearer  than  7  fathoms,  nor  deepen 
more  tlian  1 1  fathoms  in  the  offing. 

Hnddart  Shoal  is  in  lat.  15^  47'  S.,  Ion.  40^  28'  E. ;  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  the  sea  does 
not  break  at  H.  W.,  about  8  leagues  to  the. N.E.  of  Antonio  Shoal,  6  or  7  m.  from  shore;  to  avoid 
which,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  in  20  fathoms  water,  or  more,  in  passing  along  the  coast  at  this  place. 
When  passing  between  Huddart  Shoal  and  the  main,  from  3^  to  5  fathoms  is  found. 

Angoxa  Biver,  about  8  m.  to  N.E.  of  Mafamade,  may  be  known  by  a  clump  of  Casuarina 
trees  on  Monkey  Island,  on  S.  side  of  the  entrance.  Anchor  off  it  in  7  fathoms  L.  W.,  with 
dump  N.W.  by  W  ,  Angoxa  Point  S.W.  by  W.,  and  Mafamade  S.  by  E.,  about  2  or  3  m.  from 
shore.  The  town  is  a  little  way  up  the  River.  Natives  are  generally  armed  with  spears  and  a  few 
muskets,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Mogincale  Shoal,  between  lat  15^  33i'  S.,  and  15°  38'  S.,  lies  4 i  to  5  m.  off  Mogincale 
River,  which  is  a  high  part  of  the  coast.  Caution  is  necessary,  as  the  sea  breaks  on  it  at  L.  W. 
spring  tides,  but  there  are  2  or  3  fathoms  on  it  at  H.  W.  Between  Mogincale  and  Mokamba 
River,  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  20  fathoms,  on  account  of  another  small 
shoal  with  only  3  fathoms,  and  about  3  leagues  from  shore :  probably  the  Barracouta  Reef,  or  rocky 
shoal,  with  only  7  or  8  ft.  water,  on  which  the  Firehrass  struck,  in  about  lat.  15°  30'  S.,  and  Ion. 
40°  38'  E.,  which  projects  about  2^  m.  from  Barracouta  Point. 

B%joae  Shoal,  in  lat.  15°  27'  S.,  Ion.  40°  42'  E.,  lies  about  6  or  7  m.  E.N.E.  from  Barracouta 
Point,  and  4  m.  off  the  main-land  abreast,  and  is  dangerous,  though  there  is  a  passage  inside  of  it 
for  small  vessels. 

Btyone  Point,  in  lat.  15°  12V  S.,  Ion.  40°  43^'  E ,  is  a  projecting  headland,  forming  the 
S.  point  of  Mokamba  Bay.  This  Bay  has  very  deep  water  in  the  centre,  and  apparently  abo  on  its 
N.  shore,  but  its  S.  shore  is  lined  with  reefs.  Off  its  N.  point,  called  Point  Sunkool,  are  coral  flats, 
which  extend  E.  to  St.  Jago  Island,  and  from  thence  in  a  N.  direction  to  the  Island  of  Mozambique. 

Port  Mokamba  is  at  the  bead  of  Mokamba  Bay,  about  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Point  Bajone.  Its 
entrance,  which  is  upwards  of  a  mile  wide,  is  in  lat.  15°  6'  S-,  Ion.  40°  35'  E.  Point  Mudge, 
the  S.  entrance  point,  has  a  reef  projecting  from  it  Hm.  to  the  E. ;  therefore,  keep  near  to  the 
N.  side  of  the  bay  in  approaching  the  Port,  and  borrow  towards  the  N.,  or  Mokamba  Point,  which 
is  steep-to.  About  2  m.  inside  Point  Mudge,  on  the  S.  shore,  is  Point  William,  which  has  a 
detached  rocky  patch  more  than  ^  m.  off  it.  Mudge  and  William  points  in  one  clear  Mudge  reef. 
The  Port,  which  opens  inside  of  Point  William,  is  a  spacious  circular  basin,  with  various  depths, 
from  15  to  5  fathoms,  where  ships  may  he  land-locked;  but  there  are  some  shoals  near  the  shore, 
and  at  the  S.W.  part  of  the  harbour,  fronting  the  River  Tumonia.  The  peak  of  Mokamba  is  on 
the  N.  shore,  half  a  league  within  the  point  of  that  name,  and  about  2,000  ft.  high.  Bring 
Mokamba  Peak,  when  entering  the  port,  to  bear  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  to  clear  the  Peel  Bank,  l^m.  off 
Sancoul,  on  which  reef  H.M.S.  Snake  was  wrecked.  The  bank,  extending  from  the  N.  point  of 
Mokamba  Bay  to  Mozambique,  is  called  St.  Jago  Bank,  and  is  steep-to,  rocky  and  very  dangerous ; 
the  sea  breaks  on  it  in  bad  weather. 

MOZAMBIQUE  HAEBOXJE  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa ;  the  land  around  is 
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mostly  low  near  the  sea,  with  topes  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  several  places.  Pao  (round  top)  and  Table 
(flat  top)  Mountains,  the  former  about  2*2  m.  to  N.W.,  the  latter  23  m.  to  the  N.,  are  remarkable  in 
dear  weather.  The  coast  being  very  steep- to,  soundings  can  be  no  guide.  Therefore  ascertain 
yoar  latitude  and  longitude  as  often  as  possible  in  approaching  Mozambique,  for  the  currents  are 
strong. 

Sebartiaii  Fort,  at  the  E.  end  of  Mozambique  Island,  in  lat  15^  V  S.,  Ion.  40°  47'  E.,  has  a 
high  flag-staff,  and  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  island,  its  walls  being  nearly  70  ft.  high. 
Lorenzo  Fort  is  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island. 

Idghl  Two  islands,  St.  Jago  (wooded),  and  St.  George  (without  trees),  lie  to  the  S.  of  the 
entrance.  St  George,  or  Goa  Island,  is  dm.  S.E.  by  £.  of  Sebastian  Fort,  and  nearly  2m.  to 
N.E.  of  St.  Jago.  A  light-house  on  pillars  is  now  being  built  oa  St.  George,  to  show  ajix&d  light, 
visible  14  m. 

Cape  Cabaeeira,  which  bounds  the  harbour  on  the  N.  side,  is  a  low  bluff  cliff  with  trees.  A 
ooral  flat  extends  nearly  3  m«  off  it.  This  is  called  Pau  Reef,  or  Cabeceira.  Shoal,  and  bounds  the 
channel  on  the  N.  side.  Near  the  N.  end  of  this  shoal,  there  is  a  small  low  island  called  Arbores, 
Tree  Island,  or  Isle  de  Pau,  with  two  smaller  islets  above  a  mile  to  the  S.  The  S.  head  of  Pau 
Reef  bears  about  £.  by  S.,  and  is  distant  8  m.  from  Fort  Sebastian. 

The  ialand  of  Mosambique,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  about  If  m.  long,  very  narrow,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  entrance  points  of  the  inlet.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Island  is  the 
harbour,  nnder  the  fort  and  town.  St.  Jago  Bank,  already  mentioned,  extends  from  Sancoul  Point 
to  St.  Jago  Island  and  Mozambique,  and  from  thence  to  the  main  land ;  thus  leaving  no  channel 
for  shipping  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  Mozambique  Island. 

The  town  is  covered  with  buildings,  and  has  a  good  landing-place  in  front  of  the  Governor- 
GenenVs  palace.  The  population  is  about  7000.  Coal  is  very  dear,  and  only  to  be  had  in  small 
quantities.  Poultry,  oranges  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful.  Fresh  beef  may  be  had  at  one 
day*8  notice. 

This  port  depends  on  Madagascar  and  other  places  for  supplies  of  provisions ;  bullocks  are, 
dierefore,  not  procurable  under  16  dollars  a  head,  and  rice  from  d  to  3  dollars  per  bag.  Water  is  a 
scarce  article  when  the  harbour  abounds  in  shipping,  there  being  only  two  good  wells,  one  on  the 
Island,  the  other  on  the  main ;  the  rest  are  all  brackish,  the  water  in  them  being  only  fit  for 
cooking.  The  articles  exported  are  ivory,  Colombo  root,  gold  brought  from  Zeno  and  Sofala,  the 
latter  in  small  quantities ;  also  ambergris,  some  amber,  and  cowries.  Slaves  have  been  exported  in 
great  numbers. 

THE  HOETH  CHAHHEL  is  said  to  have  a  coral  knoll  with  2}  fiaithoms,  but  no  directions 
are  given  about  it  Entering  the  harbour,  steer  for  St.  George,  giving  a  berth  of  i  m.  to  the 
N.E.  end,  from  which  projects  a  reef  of  rocks.  Having  passed  this  island  on  the  N.  side,  steer 
N.W.  by  W.  for  the  fiag-staff  of  Mozambique  Fort,  keeping  Pao  Mountain  open  a  little  with  the 
N.  Basdon,  if  the  wind  is  N. ;  and  on  with  it,  if  the  wind  be  S.,  which  will  carry  a  ship  up  with 
a  low  church  at  the  foot  of  the  N.E.  angle ;  from  which  a  spit  projects  to  the  E.  about  300  yards, 
dry  at  L.  W.  spring-tides,  and  steep-to.  The  pilots  have  no  mark  for  this  spit,  but  guess  their 
distance  from  the  Fort  and  Cabeceira  Shoal,  which  is  generally  discernible  by  green  water  on  it. 
When  Tree  Island  comes  on  with  Cape  Cabeceira,  haul  up  N.  by  W.  for  the  Narrows,  allowing  for 
tide,  which  runs  strong  here.  When  the  wharf  end  opens  of  the  fort  wall,  haul  to  N.W.,  steer 
along  the  N.  &ce  of  the  island,  and  anchor  as  convenient  about  d  cables  off.  Within  the  harbour, 
the  Leven  Banks  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  obstacles  to  free  navigation,  and  these  are  not  d  cables* 
length  off  the  N.W.  end  of  the  ialand.  Between  them  and  Mozambique  is  the  best  and  most 
commodious  anchorage ;  the  outer  reefs  are  always  sufficiently  visible  by  day. 

When  approaching  Mozambique  from  the  N.,  do  not  let  the  S.E.  point  of  St.  Jago  disappear 
behind  St.  George,  or  you  will  be  too  near  the  Cabeceira  shoals.  When  entering  by  the  North 
Channel,  the  Cabeceira  reefs  are  always  sufficiently  manifest  on  the  outside,  but  the  rocky  flat  and 
the  ooral  knoll  are  in  the  way  of  large  ships.  Bring  the  N.  extreme  of  Mozambique  Fort 
N.W.  I  W.,  or  Pao  Mountain,  over  the  white  buildings  on  Point  Mapete,  nearly  on  that  bearing : 
this  will  lead  clear  in  through  the  Narrows;  and  when  Kisumbo  and  its  village  are  open  to 
the  N.  of  the  fort,  a  ship  may  haul  close  round  the  foot  of  the  fort  and  choose  her  anchorage.  To 
avoid  the  8.  point  of  the  Harp-shell  Spit,  which  extends  a  mile  off  shore,  or  Cabeceira  sands,  the 
Pao  Mountain  may  be  kept  on,  or  but  little  open  to  the  N.  of  the  fort,  until  Tree  Island  be  quite 
shut  in  with  Cape  Cabeceira,  when  the  Pao  may  be  brought  on  with  the  white  buildings  of  Maputo, 
as  before  directed. 

The  South  dumnel  has  two  coral  knolls  with  3  fathoms,  so  large  ships  should  avoid  it.  But 
this  passage  between  St.  George  and  St.  Jago,  with  a  S.  wind,  may  he  taken  by  small  ships  coming 
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from  the  S.,  it  being  nearer.  Keep  mid-channel  between  these  islands  until  Tree  Island  is  open 
to  the  W.  of  St.  George,  then  steer  for  Gabeceira  Church,  or  the  N.  angle  of  Mozambique  Fort,  if 
the  wind  L^  scant  from  the  W.,  which  will  carry  a  ship  over  the  sand-banks  that  lie  to  the  W.  of 
St.  George  Island,  in  3  to  8^  fathoms  at  L.  W.  spring-tides ;  and  having  opened  Pao  Mountain 
with  the  fort,  observe  the  former  directions.  The  passage  to  the  S.  of  Mozambique  is  only  fit 
for  boats. 

Pilots.  When  inside  of  St.  George  Island,  a  ship  may  anchor  and  make  the  signal  for  a  pilot. 
One  generally  boards  vessels  within  2  m.  of  Sebastian  Fort,  and  will  take  you  to  the  Inner 
AiM^orage. 

In  the  proper  channel  to  the  N.  of  St.  George  Island,  the  general  depths  are  from  7  to  10 
Cathoms  in  passing  the  island,  and  from  6  to  8  fathoms  in  sailing  from  it  to  the  fort,  with  Pao 
Mountain  a  little  open  from  the  N.  Bastion.  To  the  W.  of  the  fort,  the  water  becomes  more  shoal, 
the  general  depths  being  from  3  to  4  fathoms  abreast  the  town,  about  2  cables  off,  where  the  ships 
moor.  When  past  the  fort,  a  ship,  in  steering  for  the  anchorage,  should  keep  near  the  shore,  on 
account  of  the  Leven  bank  of  sand,  distant  ^m.  from  the  town,  vnth  2  fathoms  on  it  at  L.  W.  spring- 
tides. Ships  may  moor  a  little  within  the  fort,  before  they  come  to  the  Leven  bank,  or  betwixt  it 
and  the  town,  at  discretion.  From  Mozambique  Island  the  harbour  extends  in  a  N.W.  direction 
for  5  m.,  and  is  about  1^  m.  in  broad th  between  the  banks  which  line  each  shoro ;  the  general  depths 
being  from  4^  to  6  fathoms  at  L.  W,  About  2  m.  from  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  thero  is  a 
cove  or  inner  harbour,  with  4  and  5  fathoms  water ;  and  two  rivers  fall  into  it,  near  which  are  some 
villages  and  garden-houses. 

Variation.— Tides. — Currents.  Variation  is  at  Mozambique,  14^  W.  It  is  H.  W.  on 
F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  4  h.  15  m.  The  rise  of  tide  12  ft.  The  set  of  the  tides  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Admiralty  directions,  but  they  must  greatly  affect  the  steering.  The  current  always  runs 
to  S.  off  this  place,  strongest  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

The  Winds  on  the  coast  about  Mozambique  are  N.  from  Oct.  to  April,  and  from  the  S.  during 
the  rest  of  year. 

Tree  Island,  or  Isle  de  Pau,  having  straggling  trees  on  its  N.E.  end,  stands  on  the  N.E. 
extreme  of  the  shoal  which  extends  nearly  3  m.  to  N.E.  off  Gabeceira  Point. 

POET  GOH'DXrCIA,  to  the  N.  of  Mozambique,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  peninsula  of 
Gabeceira ;  is  a  fine-land -locked  harbour,  nearly  3  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between  Point  Gonducia 
and  Kissangula,  or  Sombrero  Islet ;  the  shore  on  both  sides  is  fronted  with  shoal  banks  to  the 
mouth  of  Gonducia  River,  which  is  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Kissangula  Isle.  The  depths  aro  mostly  from 
8  to  6  fathoms,  towards  the  W.  part  of  the  port,  from  whence  the  passage,  having  3^^  to  5  and  6 
fathoms  in  it,  winds  between  the  banks  on  each  side,  round  the  N.  point  that  forms  the  entrance  of 
the  river  or  inner  harbour,  which  seems  perfectly  secure,  with  depths  from  6  to  4  fathoms. 

The  Bay  of  Gonducia  is  6  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between  Tree  Island  on  the  S.,  and  Quitan- 
gonya  or  Titangonha  Island  on  the  N. ;  its  general  depths,  as  far  as  examined,  appear  to  vary  from 
6  to  16  fathoms.  If  bound  in  to  Gonducia  River  from  the  N.,  haul  round  the  S.  point  of  Quitan- 
gonya,  steering  W.  by  S.  i  S.  for  Gape  Gonducia,  which  is  the  N.E.  cliff  and  elevated  ground  of 
the  peninsula  of  Gabeceira ;  and  when  the  two  little  points  (which  are  the  only  rocks  to  the  W.  of 
Sombrero  Islet)  bear  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  and  Table  Mountain  is  open  to  the  W.  of  them,  a  ship 
may  steer  in  N.N.W.  ^  W.,  and  coast  the  N.  shore,  into  anchorage  as  she  may  choose. 

In  entering  Gonducia  Bay  from  the  S.,  with  a  commanding  wind  to  stem  the  current,  round 
Tree  Island  as  close  as  conyenient,  and  steer  N.  by  W.  i  W.  for  Table  Mountain,  just  open  of  the 
pointlets ;  when  Gape  Gonducia  bears  W.S.W.  steer  N.W.  by  N.,  and  afterwards  by  the  plan,  the 
lead,  and  the  eye,  as  convenient. 

Onitangonya,  or  Titangonha,  Island,  is  in  lat.  11^  52'  S.,  Ion.  40^  60'  E.,  forming  the  N. 
boundary  of  Gonducia  Bay.  It  is  6  ro.  to  N.E.  of  Tree  Island,  and  3  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  Sombrero 
Islet.  Table  Mountain  is  in  lat.  14°  41'  S.,  and  Ion.  40°  40'  E.;  and  looks  from  a  distance  like  a 
flat  island. 

Current.  There  is  a  perpetual  current  down  the  coast,  and  its  greatest  velocity  is  precisely 
from  the  island  of  Quitangonya  to  Gape  Biyone,  and  close  to  the  outer  roefis ;  so  that  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  ships  desirous  of  entering  Mozambique,  or  either  of  its  adjacent  ports,  must  make 
the  land  well  to  the  N.  between  Gape  Loguno  and  Quitangonya.  But  when  a  ship  is  within  the 
line  of  outer  reefs,  the  current  will  be  no  longer  felt,  and  she  will  be  in  the  tide-way  only.  The 
current  is  always  weakest  at  spring  tides,  when  they  of  course  are  strongest. 

Port  VelhacOi  moro  sheltered  than  Gonducia  from  N.W.  winds,  and  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Quitangonya,  has  4  &thoms  in  the  entrance. 

TERNAHSO  VELOSO  BAT.    The  land  near  the  sea  is  low  at  the  back  of  Velhaco  Pointp 
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and  takes  a  N.  by  E.  i  E.  direction  for  3d  m.  to  Quisimiyulo  River.  About  5  m.  farther,  Cape 
MeUuno,  in  lat.  14^  d5'  S.,  Ion.  40^  5d'  E.,  stands  out,  to  the  W.  of  which  lies  Fernando  Veloso 
Bay,  said  to  be  spacious  and  safe,  with  deep  water  from  7  to  20  fathoms,  and  affording  good  anchor- 
age on  the  W.  side,  within  the  entrance.  Cape  Mocno,  the  N.  point  of  the  above  Bay,  is  3  leagues 
to  the  N.  of  Cape  Melano.  Belmore  Harbour  is  to  the  W.  of  the  hilly  land  which  stands  to  W.  of 
Cape  Mocao.  From  hence  it  is  about  10  m.  to  Point  Loguno,  a  level  headland,  with  clifi&  about 
80  fL  high,  in  lat.  14^  13'  S.,  Ion.  40^  45'  E.,  abreast  of  which,  projecting  about  2  leagues  from 
shore,  is  the  dangerous  Pinda  Shoal,  in  lat.  \4?  16'  S.,  Ion.  40^  51'  E.,  making  it  prudent  to  keep 
3  leagues  from  the  coast  in  passing  along  here.  Opposite  to  the  N.  point  of  this  reef  is  Memba 
Bay,  extending  4  leagues  or  more  inland,  with  Tembo  River  at  the  N.W.  angle.  The  water  is  very 
deep  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay,  but  it  is  said  that  ships  may  anchor  in  good  ground  on  its  N.  side, 
sheltered  from  aU  winds,  and  find  plenty  of  fish,  wood,  and  water. 

From  Point  Loguno  to  Sangone  or  Samooka  River,  is  N.  about  5  leagues ;  and  from  hence  to 
Sorisa  Point  about  8i  leagues,  from  which  point  Mancabala  Reef  extends  6  m.  to  the  S.  About 
to  3  m.  S.  from  the  extreme  of  Mancabala  Reef,  Indtqc  Beef  is  situated,  in  lat.  13^  39'  S.,  extending 
£.  and  W.  about  a  mile.  Between  these  dangerous  reefs  there  is  a  channel,  with  5  and  11  fathoms 
water,  and  betwixt  them  and  the  coast  the  depths  are  from  7  to  10  fathoms.  Almeida  Bay  is  to  the 
W.  of  Mancabala  Reef,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  in  all  winds  in  from  6  to  4  fathoms.  The  River 
Minsangegy  is  to  the  3.W.  of  Indujo  Reef,  about  3^  m.,  and  near  the  point  that  forms  the  S.  part 
of  Almeida  Bay.   Sorisa  Point,  in  lat.  13"^  33'  S.,  Ion.  40^  37'  E.,  is  low  and  sandy.   Variation  14^  W. 

The  Coast,  from  Memba  Bay  to  Sorisa  Point,  is  generally  level,  about  200  ft.  high  a  mile 
inland,  and  low  at  the  shore.  Several  very  remarkable  hills  extend  inland,  some  of  them  being 
sharp  cnggy  mountains.     These  peaks  are  the  best  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Point  Badgely,  or  Pando  Point,  bears  from  Sorisa  Point  N.  by  E.  10  m.,  Lnrio  Bay  being 
formed  between  them,  with  soundings  of  15  to  5  &thoms.  Lurio  River,  on  the  ebb  tide,  discolours 
the  sea  several  miles  off  shore.  From  Point  Badgely  to  Point  Maunhane,  in  lat.  IS^  56^  S.,  Ion. 
40^  38'  E.,  the  coast  extends  N.  and  N.N.E.  about  0  leagues,  having  soundings  near  it,  but  fronted 
by  a  reef,  projecting  in  some  places  above  a  mile  from  shore. 

POMBA  BAT,  sometimes  called  Memba,  is  0  m.  to  the  W.  of  Point  Maunhane,  and  is  1^  m. 
wide  at  the  entrance.  The  N.  point  is  in  lat.  12^  55^'  S.,  Ion.  40°  33'  E.,  being  bold  to  approach, 
and  the  land  on  the  S.  side,  which  is  all  high,' may  abo  be  approached  within  ^m.  This  Bay  is 
an  excellent  harbour,  opening  into  a  large  oblong  basin,  about  8  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.,  and  4^  m. 
in  breadth,  with  depths  mostly  from  18  to  7  fathoms,  decreasing  towards  the  edges  of  the  reefs  and 
banks  that  surround  the  Bay.  The  course  in  is  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  when  within  the  points,  a  ship 
may  haul  either  to  the  N.  or  S.,  and  anchor  completely  land-locked  in  9  or  10  fi&thoms,  good  holding 
ground,  about  3  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  N.  point,  just  touching  Maunhane  Point.  A  few  bullocks,  also 
poultiy  and  vegetables  may  be  got ;  and  wood  may  be  cut  at  Pomba,  which  is  under  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  Mntine  Shoal  is  a  rocky  patch,  with  only  3  ft.,  d  m.  within  the  entrance,  W.  of  the  N. 
point  There  is  another  coral  reef  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  former.  The  W.  part  of  the  Bay  is  not 
to  be  approached  within  1}  m.,  being  very  foul  and  shoal ;  in  hauling  to  the  N.  or  S.  for  anchorage, 
do  not  approach  the  E«  land  within  i  m.,  as  a  reef  projects  therefrom.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  at  4h. ; 
springs  rise  15  ft  neaps  1 1  ft.  At  2^  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Point  Maunhane  lies  Imbo  bank  of  sound- 
ings, where  anchorage  may  be  got  in  9  to  16  fathoms. 

AieemlMt  Point,  m  lat  12®  38'  S.,  Ion.  40®  39f  E.,  distant  6^  leagues  N.N.E.  from  Point 
Maunhane,  is  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Querimba  Islands,  as  the  first  of  these,  Quipao,  is  united  with 
the  S.  extreme  of  Areemba  Point  by  a  reef,  which  forms  a  cove  or  small  harbour  at  the  W.  side  of 
Quipao,  with  from  5  or  6  to  4  and  3  fathoms  water.  On  the  N.  side  of  Areemba  Point,  betwixt  it 
and  the  chain  of  reefs  and  islands  to  the  N.,  there  is  a  passage  of  5  to  8  fathoms  into  Port  Areemba, 
a  harbour  formed  inside  of  the  reef  and  island  Quizeeva. 

A8WATADA  or  QUEEIKBA  ISLANDS  form  a  chain,  extending  along  the  coast  from 
Point  Areemba  to  Cape  Delgado.  A  ship,  in  coasting  along,  ought  to  keep  5  or  6  leagues  from  the 
main,  as  several  of  the  islands  and  reefs  extend  from  it  nearly  that  distance,  and  no  soundings  are 
in  general  to  be  had  at  H  or  3  m.  distance  frt>m  the  edges  of  reefs. 

Xbe  Bank  of  St.  Lasams  ia  a  very  extensive  shoal,  extending  from  12  leagues  E.  of  Ibo 
Island  for  neariy  half  way  towards  the  peak  of  Comoro  Island,  and  over  nearly  20  m.  of  latitude, 
from  12^  d'  8.,  to  12^  20'  S.  Several  ships  have  sounded  on  different  parte  of  it  in  0  and  7  and 
5  &thom8.  Two  vessels  are  said  to  have  grounded  in  3  fathoms.  Therefore  ships  should  avoid  its 
limits ;  the  lead  will  give  sufficient  warning  of  approach  to  danger.  The  existence  of  shoals,  under 
the  lee  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  can  well  be  accounted  for,  in  the  eddies  of  that  perpetual  current 
setting  to  the  W.  past  Cape  Ambre,  the  N.  point  of  Madagascar. 
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The  general  direction  of  the  ftnerimba  Iilands  and  Reefs,  aad  the  coast  from  Cape  Maon- 
hane  to  Cape  Delgado,  is  true  N  ,  45  leagues.  In  this  distance  there  are  18  or  19  openings  through 
the  outer  reefs  into  secure  ports  or  convenient  anchorages.  The  sea-facee  of  these  islands  and  their 
reefs  are  very  steep,  having  rarely  any  soundings  alongside  them ;  hut  for  anchoring  within  the  line 
between  their  seaward  extremities,  soundings  may  be  expected  in  convenient  depths.  The  dominion 
of  the  Portuguese  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  natives  as  far  as  lat.  11^  S.,  but  not  to  the  N. 
of  that,  where  the  whole  coast  is  subject  to  Seidieli  chiefs^  or  to  Arab  usurpation. 

The  Querimba  Isles  are  generally  low,  but  some  have  a  diversified  surface  of  hill  and  dale. 
They  were  most  of  them  in  cultivation  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  having  been  so  long  open  to 
Arab  and  Malgash  depredation,  they  have  returned  to  their  wilderness  state :  they  are  in  general 
well  wooded  and  easily  seen  from  seaward.  As  no  soundings  are  to  be  had  near  them,  it  is  not  safe 
to  try  to  make  them  by  night.  Indeed  this  observation  appUes  generally  of  the  coast  from  Maleenda 
to  Mozambique,  with  a  few  exoeptions.  The  outer  coral  reefs  of  Querimba  do  almost  all  of  them 
dxy  at  L.  W.,  or  at  half-tide,  like  those  of  Cape  Delgado.  The  larger  islands  of  this  group  are 
between  lat  Id^  ID'  S.  and  12^  37'  S.,  and  to  these,  rather  than  those  farther  N.  towards  Cape 
Delgado,  the  name  of  .Querimba  Islands  belongs. 

Poomo  Island  (the  N.  point,  in  lat  12^  31'  S.,  and  Ion.  40^,39'  E.)  is  inhabited  by  Portuguese. 
It  is  connected  with  Quizeeva  by  a  coral  reef,  which  makes  a  small  anchorage  between  these  islands 
and  the  main ;  the  entrance  is  between  Quizeeva  and  Areemba  Head. 

Querimba,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole,  is  about  3^  m.  in  length,  with  a  fort  near  the  N. 
point  of  the  island,  which  is  in  lat  12°  24'  S.  and  Ion.  40°  39'  E.  Querimba  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  islands  district.  Montepes  Settlement  is  to  W.  of  it ;  the  bay  seems  deep,  but  has 
been  little  examined.  Quisanga  Point  forms  the  N.  side  of  MontepeR  Bay,  and  projects  towards 
Querimba  and  Ibo  Islands. 

Ibo  Island  is  an  establishment  of  the  Portuguese,  second  only  to  Mozambique.  The  town 
has  cocoa-nut  trees  and  a  white  fort,  which  are  at  the  N.  part  of  the  islsnd,  in  lat.  lU?  20'  S.,  Ion. 
40*  38'  £.  This  is  the  N.most  port  of  the  Portuguese,  and  formerly  a  great  resort  of  slavers. 
The  population  consists  of  Portuguese,  Arabs,  Banyans,  and  slaves.  From  mid-January  to  mid- 
March  is  the  rainy  and  sickly  season,  Supplies  are  scarce.  Ibo  has  a  deep  inlet  on  the  N.W.,  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  island  is  called  Quirambo ;  this  part  being  joined  to  the  N.  point  of  Querimba  by 
islets  and  rocks.  To  the  N.  of  Ibo  there  is  a  channel  with  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  leading  to 
anchorage  inside  reefs ;  this  channel  is  bounded  on  the  S.  side  by  a  reef  projecting  from  Ibo,  and  on 
the  N.  side  by  Corea  de  St.  Gonzalo  Reef,  which  has  another  smaller  channel  between  it  and  the 
reef  that  projects  from  the  S.  end  of  Matemo.  The  reefs  may  be  perceived  by  discoloured  water, 
and  outside  of  them  a  ship  may  anchor  in  necessity,  and  also  off  the  edge  of  the  reef  joining  Ibo 
and  Querimba,  in  calms.  The  anchorage  at  Ibo,  partly  exposed  to  E.  winds,  seems  only  proper  for 
small  ships  drawing  14  or  15  ft.,  which  might  find  good  shelter  by  anchoring  inside  of  Ibo  reefs. 
It  is  H.  W.  about  4  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon  ;  rise  of  water  about  7  ft. 

Matemo  Island,  in  lat  12^  13^'  S.,  has  straggling  bushes,  but  no  cocoa-nut  trees ;  its  centre 
bearing  true  N.  from  Ibo.  Matemo  has  a  channel  between  it  and  the  main,  affording  convenient 
anchorage  in  either  monsoon,  with  from  3^^  to  7  fathoms  water,  and  passages  both  to  the  N.  and  S., 
with  7  and  10  fathoms  water  in  them.  Das  Eolas,  is  a  small  uninhabited  island,  2im.  to  the  N. 
of  Matemo,  having  good  anchorage  in  firom  7  to  9  fathoms  i  m.  off  its  S.  W.  side. 

Mahato  Island,  in  lat  1 1^  59'  S.,  has  also  a  passage  for  small  vessels  inside  from  the  N., 
between  it  and  the  isles  and  reefs  fronting  Pangane  Point  on  the  main. 

Sangane  Point  is  6  m.  N.  of  Das  Rolas,  and  Pangane  Point  is  5  m.  further  N.  The  passage 
between  the  latter  and  Mahato  is  only  fit  for  boats. 

The  Coast  fix)m  Ibo  Island,  iu  some  places  has  undulations,  forming  large  bays,  with  some  safe 
harbours  inside  the  islands  and  reefs  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  low,  with  many  small  islands  and 
reefe  fronting  it ;  a  ship  should,  therefore,  preserve  an  offing  of  5  or  6  leagues  in  sailing  along,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  in  this  space ;  more  particularly  as  the  land  can  only  be  seen  at  a  small  distance. 
The  country  vessels  pass  inside  the  islands  and  reefs,  in  sailing  from  one  place  to  another.  Kattoa 
Island,  in  lat  1 1^  49'  S.,  Ion.  40^  38'  E.,  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mahato,  is  on  an  extensive  reef  which 
projects  3  m.  to  N.E.,  about  as  far  to  S.W.,  and  to  Shanga  Islet  on  the  W.  Between  the  latter 
and  Peguin  Point  there  is  anchorage,  with  depths  of  1 4  to  9  fathoms,  to  the  N.  of  Pantaloon  Shoal 
(2i  fathoms)  lying  about  midway  between  Mahato  and  Mattes.  There  is  also  anchorage  between 
the  mainland  and  the  isles  and  reefs  of  Mattos  and  Shanga,  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the 
N.  or  S. 

Zanga  Ldet,  called  also  Passeros  and  Sparrow,  in  lat  11^  38'  S.,  Ion.  40^  36'  £.,  stands 
10  m.  to  N.  of  Mattos,  on  the  great  Paaseros  Aeef  which  extends  from  the  islet  about  5  m.  to  £. 
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and  to  S.E.,  and  is  dangerous,  being  13  m.  from  the  main  land.    This  must  be  the  reef  on  which 
the  Margaret  of  Calcutta  was  wrecked ;  but  Captain  Georgeson's  reported  latitude  was  11^  27'  S. 

Point  Yela,  the  S.  extreme  of  Mazimba  Bay,  is  30  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  Peguin  Point.  Minhouje 
Islet  stands  on  the  reef  projecting  5  m.  from  Vela.  Between  this  reef  and  those  forming  Minhouje 
Pass,  there  are  good  depths  for  anchoring.  H.M.S.  Mutine  found  a  bank  of  7  to  9  fathoms  in 
11°  25V  S.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Minhouje  Pass. 

Hnmba  and  MistnnBO  are  two  islands  on  a  large  coral  reef  to  E.  of  Mazimba  Bay.  Numba, 
the  outer  island,  in  lat.  11^9'  S.,  Ion.  40°  43'  E.,  standiug  40  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Mattos  Island,  is 
the  hi^est  of  all  the  Querimba  Islands,  having  hills  of  more  than  300  ft.  elevation.  There  is  a 
passage  into  Mazimba  Bay  to  the  S.  of  Numba,  but  take  care  of  the  extensive  coral  reef  (forming 
the  N.  side  of  the  Luhamba  Pass)  to  the  E.  of  Zuno  Islet,  by  keeping  about  1  league  off  both 
Numba  and  Mistunso. 

Port  Xazimba,  nominally  under  Portuguese  control,  has  about  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom, 
inside  an  island,  Lupululu ;  but  a  native  pilot  is  needed.  Mazimba  has  a  few  e](ports  to  Ibo  and 
Mozambique. 

Amiza,  about  6  m.  to  N.  of  Numba,  the  largest  of  the  Querimba  Islands,  being  nearly  8  m. 
long,  E.  and  W.,  has  low  hills,  and  abundance  of  water,  being  well  wooded.  The  Portuguese  had 
an  establishment  here,  but  removed  to  Molurio,  about  7  m.  to  W.N.W.,  in  Maiyapa  Bay. 
Lonm  and  Tikoma  are  two  islands  on  a  reef  between  Amiza  and  Cape  Delgado. 
CAA  delgado,  in  lat.  10^  41'  S.,  Ion.  40°  40'  E.,  being  rather  a  low  point,  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  the  islands  to  the  S.,  the  nearest  of  which,  Tikoma  Island,  is  about  4  m.  from 
the  Cape.  The  safe  bay  of  Tonghy  is  formed  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Tikoma.  The 
channel  into  this  bay  is  between  the  island  and  the  Cape,  with  depths  from  30  fathoms  at  the 
entrance,  to  7  or  6  fathoms  inside :  the  course  in  is  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  and  W.  i^  N.,  and  mid-channel 
is  the  best  track,  as  a  reef  projects  from  the  Cape,  and  another  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Tikoma  1|  m. ; 
when  round  the  latter,  haul  to  the  S.W.  and  anchor  near  the  W.  point  of  the  reef  that  projects 
from  the  island ;  or  in  N.  winds,  a  ship  may  anchor  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  bay  in  5  or  6  fathoms, 
about  5  m.  W.S.W.  of  the  Cape,  opposite  to  Minenene  River.  Tonghy  Fort  is  3^  m.  to  the  W. 
of  Cape  Delgado,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  bay. 

The  Ckwsty  H.  of  Delgado.  A  reef  projects  from  the  cape  into  the  sea  1 }  m.,  and  from  hence 
the  land  takes  a  N.  by  W.  direction  to  Nizimbary  Island,  in  lat,  \0°  SO'  S.,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Rovuma  Bay.  The  S.  side  of  that  Bay,  called  Cape  Hovuma,  has  an  extensive  reef,  with  the  Lyra 
ihoal  off  it,  nearly  3  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  wooded  cape. 

Bomma  Biyer  (said  to  have  no  bar)  was  ascended  in  boats  by  Dr.  Livingstone  for  150  m. 
in  Oct.,  1862.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  Rovuma  Bay,  off  the  N.  or  S.  shore,  according  to 
Monsoon.  From  the  N.  point  of  Mizimbary  Island,  other  smaller  islands  extend  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion, about  6  m.  parallel  to  the  coast,  chained  together  by  reefs ;  thence  the  general  line  is  N.W 
by  W.  to  Lindy  River.  About  half-way  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Keelwa,  near  Lindy  River, 
there  is  a  remarkable  mountain,  with  three  elevated  hummocks  on  it  of  an  hemispherical  form. 

Konghow  or  Mnngnlho  River,  entrance  in  lat.  10°  8'  S.,  Ion.  40°  2'  E.,  is  about  i  m.  wide, 
and  rather  difficult  of  access,  with  from  14  to  7  fathoms  in  the  fair  channel ;  reefs  project  from 
the  £.  point  of  the  river  H  m.,  and  from  the  W.  1 }  m.  This  place  is  not  easily  distinguished,  the 
village  of  Monghow  is  a  little  within  the  E.  point  of  the  River.  The  depths  in  the  River  are  mostly 
from  8  to  12  fathoms  up  to  the  anchorage;  and  it  is  H.  W.  at  4}  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon. 
Wood  is  easily  procured,  but  water  with  difliculty.  The  Arabs  trade  to  this  place  for  ivory,  and 
skves  were  sent  from  hence  to  Quiloa. 

lindy  Siyer,  in  lat.  9°  59'  S.,  Ion.  39°  45'  E.  (the  Fort),  about  6  or  6  leagues  from  Monghow, 
and  22(  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Delgado,  is  large,  easy  of  access,  with  several  villages  on  its 
banks ;  the  principal  of  which  is  Lindy,  with  its  fort  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  River  contracts  to 
i  nL  navigable.  The  land  about  Lindy  River  is  high,  averaging  700  ft.  Mount  Trinidad,  about 
1000  ft.  l^b,  stands  on  the  right  bapk  of  the  River,  about  6  m.  to  S.  of  Lindy  Fort,  which  has  an 
Anb  chief  subject  to  Zanzibar.  The  S.  shore  ought  not  to  be  approached  close ;  mid -channel  is 
the  best  track,  when  a  little  inside  of  Point  Kiremba,  or  Querimba,  which  is  the  outer  point  on  the 
N.  aide  of  River.  The  depths  are  over  40  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  decreasing  quickly  to  8,  5, 
and  4  fiuhoms,  at  2^  m.  from  the  village  of  Lindy,  This  appears  to  be  an  excellent  harbour ;  but 
supplies  are  scarce ;  wood  and  water  may  be  easily  procured ;  the  watering  place  is  a  little  outside 
of  lindy,  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  a  creek  near  Esmant  Village.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
OQter  bay  wherever  soundings  may  be  had,  and  about  a  mile  N.  of  Point  Esmant  (the  S.  point  of 
Lindy  fiay),  is  a  very  good  stopping-place  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  It  b  H.  W.  at  4}  h.  on  F.  and  C. 
of  the  moon,  and  the  rise  of  tide  is  12  ft.    Variation  12^  W. 
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The  Coasti  from  Lindj  River  to  Keelwa,  extends  N.  \  E.  19  leagues,  having  some  indentations, 
among  which  are  Masoonga  River,  in  lat.  9^  45'  S.,  Ion.  39^  47'  E. ;  and  Kiswara  River,  in  lat  9^  W  S., 
Ion.  39°  39'  E.  The  latter  may  he  known  by  Piccolomini  conical  hill,  about  500  ft.  high,  which  is 
about  3  leagues  W.N.W.  from  Kiswara  Bay.    The  N.  side  of  the  Bay  has  table-land,  200  ft.  high. 

EEELWA,  or  QUILOA  HABBOXJE,  is  4  m.  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  and  on  the  N.W.  end 
the  town  and  fort  of  Keelwa  are  situated,  in  lat.  S°  57'  S.,  Ion.  39°  34'  E.  There  are  two  passages 
into  this  port,  which  form  two  harbours,  one  to  the  N.,  called  Port  Beaver,  and  one  to  the  S.  of  the 
island,  having  from  20  to  8  or  10  fathoms  in  the  latter,  and  from  30  to  1 2  fathoms  in  the  former ; 
either  of  which  may  be  chosen.  Ships  entering  the  N.  harbour,  the  channel  to  which  is  about 
i  m.  wide  between  the  reefs  at  the  entrance,  usually  anchor  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  abreast 
of  the  fort  and  town.  A  bank  of  shoal  water  extends  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  to  the 
main  land,  having  only  1  and  1  i  fathoms  on  it  at  L.  W. ;  but  small  vessels  may  pass  over  it  at 
H.  W.,  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  harbour,  as  the  tide  rises  13  ft.  at  springs  and  9  ft.  at  neaps. 

Port  Paotolus,  which  is  to  W.  of  Songa  Manara  Island,  is  Uie  S.  harbour,  having  9  or 
10  fathoms.  Pagoda  Point,  the  N.  ejid  of  Songa  Manara,  has  a  coral  flat,  with  the  Direction 
rocks  (always  visible)  on  it,  stretching  nearly  a  mile  to  N.E.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  smaller 
reef  ofif  Fishery  Point,  the  S.E.  extreme  of  Keelwa  Island.  Both  Keelwa  and  Pactolus  inlets 
extend  a  good  way  inland ;  both  have  in  them  several  islets  and  shoals,  with  depths  sufficient  for 
ships  of  any  size  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Entrance  of  Port  Pactolus,  between  the  reefs  off  Fishery  Point  (the  S.E.  point  of 
Keelwa  Island)  and  Pagoda  Point,  is  }  m.  wide.  Enter  at  half-tide  or  L.  W.,  and  the  way  will 
be  clearly  seen.  The  most  convenient  anchorage  is  about  midway  from  the  S.  shore  of  Keelwa 
Island,  between  it  and  Pactolus  Bank;  but  vessels  sometimes  haul  dose  within  Pagoda  Point,  and 
anchor  between  it  and  Morice  Island.  Keelwa  Island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  the 
points  which  form  the  entrances  to  the  harbours  have  reels  projecting  }  m.  from  them.  Ukyera 
Reef,  projecting  from  the  N.  entrance-point  of  Port  Beaver,  extends  about  5  m.  to  seaward  in  an 
E.  direction,  and  is  quite  steep  on  its  E.  and  S.  sides.  It  has  many  spots  on  it  always  dry,  on 
some  of  which  are  trees,  and  the  entire  surfiEU^e  of  the  reef,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  either  dry  or 
awash  at  L.  W.  ordinary  tides. 

Cape  Keelwa,  in  lat.  8^  54'  S.,  Ion.  39^  36'  E.,  the  N.  entrance  point,  is  readily  known, 
being  low  and  sandy,  with  several  trees  near  it  on  the  inner  part  of  the  reef.  Soonga  Manara,  or 
Pagoda  Point,  is  also  low,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  9°  2'  S.,  Ion.  39<^  37'  E.  To  the  N.  of  Port 
Keelwa  there  are  several  hills  inland,  called  Ganghera  Hills ;  but  all  the  coast  about  this  harbour 
is  low,  covered  with  mangroves,  which,  retaining  the  mud,  make  banks  and  islands,  rendering  it 
unhealthy.  Keelwa,  formerly  taken  and  held  by  the  Portuguese,  was  found  unhealthy,  and  so 
abandoned.  It  is  now  under  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Water  and  provisions  may  be  procured  at 
this  place,  but  few  ships  touch  here  at  present.  The  natives  have  in  general  been  considered 
unfriendly  to  strangers.    H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  at  4  h.  45  m.    Variation  12°  W. 

IHreotions.  Goming  from  the  N.,  the  sea-board  of  Ukyera  Reef  is  as  easily  distinguishable 
by  day  as  the  shores  of  Uie  land,  and  it  may  be  coasted  as  close  as  convenient.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  the  Orestes  Shoal,  which  has  3  fathoms,  lying  off  shore  5  m.,  and  about  4  m.  to  N.N,E.  of 
the  S.E.  tip  of  Ukyera.  No  soundings  will  be  had  near  it  until  i  m.  off  the  S.E.  point  of  Ukyera 
Beef,  and  half  a  league  from  the  shore  of  Gape  Keelwa ;  this  is  a  convenient  spot  for  anchorage 
sometimes  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  when  there  is  not  day  enough  to  enter  the  ports.  E.  winds 
prevail  here  in  the  form  of  strong  sea-breezes  most  of  the  year,  and  occasion  a  considerable  swell 
from  seaward,  so  that  if  the  wind  fall  light,  and  a  ship  be  embayed  here,  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
and  anxiobs  work  to  get  out;  this  consideration  gives  more  importance  to  the  only  ground,  just 
named,  where  a  vessel  can  possibly  anchor.  To  enter  Port  Beaver,  bring  the  fort  just  on  with  the 
N.  extreme  of  Point  Philip  (the  N.E.  point  of  Keelwa  Island),  or  bearing  about  W.,  until  the  cli£& 
of  Cape  Keelwa  be  shut  in  behind  its  S.E.  extreme  point,  or  be  in  one  with  it;  then  steer  W.N.W. 
for  the  second  break  in  the  shore,  N.  of  Point  Emerika  (the  S.  point  of  Gape  Keelwa  peninsula) : 
this  with  open  eyes  will  lead  clear  through  the  Narrows,  when  a  ship  may  steer  in  mid-channel 
towards  the  fort.  Daagera  There  are  shoals  on  N.  part  of  Philip  Beef,  and  on  S.  part  of  Gape 
Keelwa  Reef,  which  form  the  Narrows,  where  the  channel  is  not  more  than  i  m.  wide.  Strangers 
had  better  place  a  boat  on  each  of  these  shoals  for  marks,  and  when  within  the  Narrows,  the  cliff 
being  open  to  the  W.  of  the  N.W.  point  of  Philip,  a  ship  may  steer  as  she  will,  the  N.  shore  I 
of  Keelwa  Island  being  clean  almost  to  the  town,  as  is  also  Point  Emerika ;  but  the  shores  on 
the  E.  side  of  this  point  are  foul,  except  near  the  N.  diff.  A  vessel  when  inside  may  choose  her 
anchorage,  but  the  most  convenient  depths  are  N.  of  the  fort  To  enter  either  Port  Beaver  or 
Pactolus,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  from  the  S.,  a  ship  should  make  the  land  about  Bohanga  or 
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Eiswara  to  the  S.,  where  the  shore  is  very  clean  and  land  high  and  bold ;  and  coast  the  reefs  to 
N.  and  enter  by  eye,  or  when  Fishery  Point  bears  W.  by  N.  she  may  steer  for  it  until  Morice 
Island  bears  S.S.W.,  and  then  proceed  as  before, 

The  Coast  projects  at  Q.oiloa  Point,  about  7  m.  to  N.  of  Capo  Keelwa,  and  thence  a  chain  of 
reefe,  with  probably  good  passages  between  them,  extends  to  Monfea  Island. 

Keelwa  Xivixga  is  a  town  of  importance,  about  9  m.  N.W  from  Quiloa  Point,  having 
sheltered  anchorage  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  town,  with  5  and  6  fathoms,  inside  some  reefs,  but 
landing  is  bad,  except  at  H.  W.  This  town  is  the  largest  between  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar. 
having  a  population  of  more  than  12,000 ;  and  it  is  the  principal  place  for  export  of  slaves.  The 
journey  heuoe  to  Lake  Nyassa  occupies  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks. 

Above  Keelwa  Kivinja,  for  40  m.  to  Lufiji  River,  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  many  reefs, 
as  yet  unexamined ;  but  they  break  the  ocean  swell,  and  anchorage  is  found  everywhere  in  from 
8  to  6  fathoms.  Navigation  between  them  and  the  main  may  be  attempted  at  L.  W.,  with  a  boat 
ahead  sounding.  Songa  Island  is  about  13  m.  to  N.C  of  Keelwa  Kivinja.  Tree  Island  is  17  m. 
to  N.  of  Songa,  and  the  same  distance  to  S.W.  of  Monfea  Island. 

Lu^ji  Biver  Delta  lies  to  the  W.  of  Monfea  Island,  but  is  unsurveyed  and  little  known. 
H  M.S.  Brisk  found  a  good  mouth  in  lat.  8^  6'  S.,  having  3  fathoms  on  the  bar  at  H.  W.,  and 
deepening  to  6  fathoms  inside.  Shoals  lie  off  this  to  S.E.,  and  Sunaya  Island  stands  about  12m.  to 
N.E.  by  N.     The  chart  gives  no  soundings  whatever  about  this  part. 

X0H7EA  ISLAHD  extends  from  lat.  8°  2'  S.,  to  Point  Moresby,  the  N.  end,  in  lat.  7^  38^  S., 
Ion.  39^  58'  £. ;  it  is  narrow,  and  the  first  large  island  to  the  N.  of  Keelwa,  but  between  them  a 
chain  of  islands  and  reefs  extends  along  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  5  to  8}^  leagues,  with  a  channel 
inside  for  small  vessels.  Monfea  is  also  fronted  by  a  reef  along  its  E.  side,  and  by  islands  and 
shoals  on  the  inside,  between  it  and  the  main.  There  is  anchorage  on  its  S.  and  W.  sides, 
betwixt  the  reef  which  extends  from  it,  and  the  adjacent  group  of  islands  and  shoals.  Care  is 
requisite  in  approaching  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  on  account  of  extensive  and  steep  coral  reefs. 
Pomt  Xoresby  (26  leagues  N.N.E.  from  Keelwa)  is  well  wooded,  and  visible  about  15  m. ; 
ita  reef  extends  off  about  half  a  league,  and  shows  plainly  at  half- tide.  The  E.  face  of  Monfea 
Island  is  very  deep-to.  Kissomang,  the  W.  point  of  Monfea,  in  lat.  7^  56'  S.,  and  Ion.  39^  38'  E., 
b  about  9  m.  from  the  main  land.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  alave  dhows  for  water  and  supplies. 
During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  good  anchorage  may  be  had  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Monfea,  but  not  in 
the  N.E.  monsoon.     The  Island  is  said  to  be  fertile,  and  to  afford  water  and  provisions. 

The  Coait  Between  Monfea  and  Zanzibar  there  are  several  islands  near  the  main,  and  a 
passage  along  the  coast,  inside  most  of  them,  fit  for  small  vessels.  Point  Pouna,  in  lat«  7^  3'  S., 
Ion.  39^  37^'  E.,  is  a  projecting  part  of  land.  Motnmoka  Point  is  11  m.  to  the  N.  of  Pouna  in 
the  parallel  of  Latham  Island;  from  this  point  the  coast  takes  a  N.W.  by  N.  trend,  about 
20  leagues,  forming  the  Bight  of  Zanzibar. 

Latham  Ille,  in  lat  6°  54'  S.,  Ion.  40^  O'  E.,  called  Foongo  by  Arabs,  bears  N.  by  E.,  44  m. 
from  the  N.  end  of  Monfea,  and  is  a  small,  low  sandy  islet,  with  a  rocky  projection  from  the 
E.  part,  and  usually  high  breakers  on  rocks  around«  A  bank  of  soundings  from  5  to  1 8  fathoms 
extends  about  2i  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  isle,  and  to  the  E.  2  m.,  with  from  6  to  25  fathoms  on  that 
part;  but  i  m.  from  the  W.  side  there  are  28  and  30  fathoms.  This  Isle  was  discovered  by  the 
India  ship  Latham,  It  is  about  10  ft.  elevated  above  H.  W.  mark,  formed  of  coral,  and  its  surface 
is  rendered  flat  by  the  dung  of  the  numerous  sea-fowl  which  resort  to  it.  Except  on  the  S.W.  side, 
it  18  difficult  of  access ;  it  bears  E.  by  N.  22  m.  from  Ponna  Point,  the  nearest  cape  of  the  main 
land.    Soundings  are  not  obtainable  in  mid  channel.     Variation  11^  W. 

Dar  Salaam,  or  Mozozina,  in  lat.  6^  50'  S..  Ion.  39^  24'  E.,  is  about  14  leagues  to  S.  of 
Zanzibar,  and  11  leagues  W.  by  N.  from  Latham  Isle.  This  is  a  new  port  established  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  affording  good  shelter  inside  for  large  vessels.  The  approach  to  the  harbour  is 
between  Sindo  Island  and  the  Goonja  Isles,  and  when  between  them  the  red  cliffs  (about  80  ft. 
high)  of  Dar  Salaam  will  point  it  out.  The  shoal  water  at  the  entrance  is  marked  by  two  buoys, 
nearly  2  cables  apart,  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  from  each  other.  A  vessel  should  not  shoal  under 
5  fiuboms  near  the  buoys,  and  wiU  find  9  or  1 0  fathoms  water  midway  between  them ;  when  she 
niost  haul  up  S.W.  by  W.,  keeping  the  left  or  S.  point  of  a  long  sandy  beach  about  a  point  on  the 
starboard  bow,  and  not  shoaliog  under  5  fathoms  towards  the  coral  reefs  on  either  side  of  the 
channel,  which  may  be  clearly  seen  from  aloft,  or  in  passing  the  sandy  point ;  abreast  of  which 
the  large  expanse  of  harbour  is  seen  and  the  vessel  may  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms. 

Gooiga  Iilei  lie  about  a  league  off  the  African  Coast,  and  6  leagues  to  S.W.  of  Ras  Kizimkaz, 
the  S.  point  of  Zanzibar.  Tom  Shoal  lies  7  m.  to  N.  of  the  Goonjas,  but  the  channel  between  it 
and  Kwaly  Island  is  7  m.  broad. 
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ZAVZIBAB,  called  ZUHOBAUB  by  the  Arabs,  the  largest  island  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
has  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  bj  the  Arabs  from  Muscat,  who  also  trade  to  most  of  the 
harbours  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  for  ivory.  The  E.  side  of  the  island  is  liued  by  a  reef,  and  on 
the  W.  side  are  several  small  islands  and  shoals ;  reefs  also  project  from  the  N.  and  S.  points. 
The  island,  which  is  well  planted  and  very  fertile,  is  46  m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  18  m.  in  greatest 
breadth.  The  Bweny  hilb,  at  the  S.  end,  are  about  800  ft.  high,  but  the  general  elevation  of  the 
island  does  not  exceed  100  ft.  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  2ianzibar,  and  has  a 
British  Consul.  The  town  of  Zanzibar,  or  Shangany,  on  a  low  neck-of  sand  with  a  shallow  harbour 
for  native  boats  on  its  E.  and  S.E.  sides,  has  a  dense  population  of  Arabs,  Banyas  and  Seedees ; 
the  streets  are^narrow  and  dirty.  The  fort  is  on  the  sandy  cape  to  S.W.  of  the  town,  but  the 
houses  are  more  conspicuous.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  American  and  Hamburg  ships, 
with  occasionally  French  and  English  vessels.  Bombay  and  Outch  kotias  (dhows)  pay  annual 
visits.  The  exports  are  cloves,  gum  copal,  orchilla-weed,  cowries,  ivory,  horns  and  ludes.  The 
slave  trade  used  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth.  It  is  now  a  depdt  for  provisioning  H.M.  ships. 
Native  merchants  can  supply  a  limited  quantity  of  salt  meat  and  biscuit.  Goal  may  sometimea  be 
obtained.    Wood  is  plentifuL 

Port  Zanzibar.  The  anchorage  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  islands  and  banks,  but  the 
disasrous  hurricane  of  April,  1873,  should  warn  mariners  to  be  careful  where  and  how  they  place 
their  tvessels.  Pilots  sometimes  come  off  in  answer  to  a  signal.  It  is  said  that  buoys  have 
recently  been  placed  on  the  Maja  and  Larkbree  Shoals,  to  define  Menai  Channel,  the  best  S. 
enti-auce  of  the  harbour.    {8e$  Remarks  on  Zanzibar,  Chapter  7.) 

Water  used  to  be  procured  in  Freshwater  Biver,  near  the  old  palace,  at  Mtony  village,  but  this 
was  bady.and  brought  sickness  to  Europeans.  Good  pure  water  may  now  be  procured  at  Bubooboo, 
3  or  4  m.  to  N.  of  Mtony,  and  casks  (or  even  a  boat  at  H.W. )  can  be  filled  under  wooden  spouts. 
There  is  good  anchorage  off  Bubooboo  River  in  8  or  10  fiithoms.  From  religious  scruples,  the  natives 
will  not  permit  European  ships  to  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  wells  about  the  town.  This  place 
abounds  with  refreslunents,  bullocks,  goats,  poultry,  rice,  dholl,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of 
delicious  fruits.  The  governor  makes  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  these  articles,  charging  exorbitantly 
for  them ;  the  inhabitants,  when  permitted,  sell  their  articles  more  reasonably.  They  go  always 
armed,  and  appear  timid,  except  when  a  considerable  number  are  together.  Europeans  not  seasoned 
to  the  climate  ought  not  to  sleep  on  shore,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Zaniibar  Fort  is  in  lat.  6^  9f  S.,  Ion.  SQ""  14^'  E ;  the  N.  point  of  the  island,  in  lat  5^  46'  S., 
Ion.  39°  21'  E ;  Ras  Kizimkaz,  or  S.  point,  in  lat.  6°  27 f  S..  Ion.  89°  83'  E. ;  Chuaka,  or  E.  point, 
in  lat.  6°  SJ'  S.,  Ion.  39°  31'  E.  H.  W.  at  4  h.  20  m.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.  Rise  of  tide  9  or 
10  ft.    Variation  10°  W. 

DireotiDiis  for  approaching  Zaiudbar  from  the  8. — After  passing  a  good  league  on  either 
side  of  Latham  Isle,  Pouna  Point,  or  another  N.  of  it,  will  be  seen  bearing  S.W.  by  W.,  and 
farther  N.,  land  rising  into  two  mounts.  Then  the  S.  part  of  Zanzibar,  and  ^e  islands  that  skirt 
its  S.W.  side.  The  reefs  are  discernible  all  the  way,  and  with  a  good  look-out,  it  is  impossible  to 
run  into  danger.  Large  ships  should  pass  about  a  league  to  W.  of  Kwaly  and  Eissewa,  the  former 
islet  being  3  leagues  to  W.N.W.  of  that  S.  point  of  Zanzibar.  When  these  islands  are  passed,  and 
open  clear  of  that  S.  point,  Choomby  will  be  seen,  having  two  small  rocks  off  its  S.E.  end,  caWed 
the  Twins ;  at  the  same  time  the  two  small  Ukomby  Isles,  Walnut  and  Nut  Islands,  will  be  seen 
to  the  E. :  Bawy,  or  Turtle  Island,  with  the  three  islands  that  form  the  harbour  of  Zanzibar,  on  a 
clear  day,  being  likewise  in  sight  from  the  mast-head.  Ariadne  Bank,  with  3  fathoms,  lies  about 
S  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Cfboomby,  and  the  lAly  shoal  is  between.  Therefore  run  to  the  N.W.  after 
passing  Kwaly  Island,  until  the  ted  cli£  (which  are  3  m.  S.  of  Zanzibar  Fort)  begin  to  show 
themselves  to  left  of  Ohoomby.  Then  steer  N.  by  E.,  with  Choomby  more  than  a  point  on  the 
starboard  bow.  When  abreast  of  that  island,  there  are  four  channels  by  which  a  ship  may  proceed 
to  anchorage  c^  the  town.  At  L.  W.,  all  of  them  are  safe,  and  may  be  adopted  at  discretion,  as 
the  banks  and  reefs  show  themselves,  and  are  then  steep-to ;  but  at  half-tide  the  Menai  Channel 
is  the  best. 

Henai  ChanneL—To  go  through  this  channel,  double  Choomby  at  im.  distance:  when  the 
N.  extreme  bears  E.,  steer  N.N.E.  in  from  15  to  18  fathoms,  at  which  time  French  Island  will  be 
seen  from  the  mast-head,  nearly  on  with  the  point  of  the  town.  On  this  course  the  soundings  will 
decrease  gradually  to  9  or  8  fathoms,  until  Nut  and  Walnut  Islands  are  in  one.  With  Bluff  Point 
bearing  S.E.,  and  the  Town  Point  N.N.E.  ^  E.,  nearly  on  withFrench  Island,  the  Middle  Ground 
shoal,  if  at  half  tide,  will  be  seen  awash,  or  at  high  tide  the  shoal  water  over  it  right  ahead  about 
i  m.  distant,  and  Menai  Bank  (which  lies  1  m.  to  W.  of  Mcja  Point)  will  appear  on  the  starboard 
bow,  about  i  m.    To  pass  between  the  S.E.  Larkbree  shoal  and  that  off  Maja  Point,  haul  up  NJI.. 
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keeping  Chukwany  Point  on  the  starboard  bow,  on  which  course  there  are  from  7  to  9  fathoms  until 
the  latter  point  bears  E.  by  S. ;  then  a  ship  will  be  past  all  danger  and  may  steer  for  Town  Point, 
Chapany  Island  being  nearly  on  with  it.  She  will  thus  pass  more  than  1  m.  off  the  sand  bank  at 
the  £.  end  of  Great  Larkbree  bank.  This  sand  bank  bounds  the  W.  side  of  a  very  narrow  passage, 
named  Imogens  Channel,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  named  Menai  Channel,  but  it  should  not  be 
tried  without  a  pilot.  The  pilots  trust  to  the  eye,  shoals  being  visible  at  half  tide,  and  at  all  other 
times  from  mast-head.  The  country  vessels,  large  and  small,  enter  or  depart  by  the  S.  passage, 
according  to  the  season. 

In  the  8.W.  Monsoon,  it  is  better  to  make  the  land  about  Point  Founa,  from  which  steer  N. 
or  N.  by  W.  to  make  Kizimkaz ;  then  steer  N.W.  for  Kwaly  Island,  and  pass  it  and  Edssewa,  at  a 
convenient  distance.  When  approaching  Choomby  Island  from  the  S.  by  E.  or  S.S.E.,  beware  of 
the  Lily  rocky  shoal  and  Ariadne  Bank  S.S.W.  3  m.  from  Choomby  Island.  Pass  about  -^m.  to 
W.  of  Choomby ;  then  (to  avoid  a  4-fathoms  patch),  steer  N.  about  2  m.  till  Kumbeny  Hill  comes 
over  Booya  Point.  Then,  about  N.N.E.  with  Chukwany,  a  point  on  the  starboard  bow,  until 
Choomby  bears  S.  i  W.,  and  Chakwany  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.N.E. ;  then  steer  N.  i  E.  with 
Chapany  just  shut  in  with  Shangany,  and  when  Chakwany  bears  E.S.E.,  steer  as  convenient  for 
any  required  berth.  In  coming  in  or  going  out,  the  Little  Larkbree  Sand,  if  seen,  will  be  a  sure 
guide,  the  channel  being  between  it  and  the  Maja  Bank.  Little  Larkbree  sand-bank  is  generally 
dry:  is  4m.  N.  by  E.  of  Choomby  Island,  and  IJm.  W.  by  S.  of  Chakwany  Point. 

IMrections  for  entering  Zanzibar  Channel  from  the  H.  A  ship  intending  to  touch  at  this 
place  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  should  steer  for  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  giving  it 
a  berth  of  at  Uast  1  m.,  to  avoid  a  rocky  ledge ;  and  when  off  the  N.W.  end,  two  islands  will  be 
perceived  near  each  other  within  the  N.  point.  Tumbat  the  S.  island,  is  of  considerable  extent 
N.  and  S. ;  the  other,  Moina,  is  small,  and  lies  close  to  the  N.  point  of  Tumbat ;  if  it  be  late  in 
the  evening,  she  may  anchor  near  the  W.  side  of  Tumbat,  in  muddy  ground,  from  17  to  20  fathoms. 
In  running  along  the  W.  side  of  Tumbat,  the  soundings  are  regular,  at  1  or  2  m.  from  the  island, 
and  the  course  about  S.  by  W. ;  but  about  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  its  N.  end  there  are  over- falls  of  9  or 
10  fathoms  on  Tumbat  Bank,  which  in  some  parts  has  5  and  7  fathoms,  and  is  supposed  (though 
not  ejcamined)  to  extend  towards  Alek  patch,  which  lies  10  m.  to  the  W.  of  Moina  Island.  There 
is  a  good  passage  inside  Tumbat  Island,  passing  ^  m.  to  E.  of  Benoth  Islet,  then  S.  to  Kokotoni 
village,  and  W.S.W.  towards  Oswawemba  Point.  The  shore  between  these  two  last  places  is  thicklj 
inhabited.  Benoth  Islet  is  4  m.  to  S.E.  of  Moina,  and  may  be  approached  from  a  distance  when 
bearing  between  S.S.W.  and  S  S.E. 

From  the  N.W.  end  of  Zanzibar,  called  Sandy  Point,  or  Point  Oswawemba,  a  bank  is  said  to 
lie  in  a  S.W.  direction  from  2  to  5  m.  from  the  shore,  having  on  it  ^  fathoms  fine  sand ; 
H.M.S.  Gorgon,  in  1864,  passed  over  this  bank  on  several  occasions,  in  6  and  7  fathoms; 
discoloured  water  makes  it  generally  visible  To  the  S.S.W.  of  this,  other  shoals  and  Baudin  Rock 
make  it  necessary  to  keep  within  2  m.  of  the  island.  When  past  these  banks  there  are  regular 
Boundings  along  the  W.  shore  to  the  three  islands,  Chapany,  Change,  and  Bawy,  situated  to  the 
N.  of  the  town.  Outside  of  these  a  ship  may  anchor,  or  go  into  the  inner  harbour  at  once ;  the 
dangers  are  generally  visible,  particularly  at  L.  W. ;  and  the  pilots  use  no  marks  to  carry  ships 
into  harbour. 

"RugH'h  PasSy  between  French  Island  and  Mtony  village,  is  the  best  approach  from  the  N. 
When  you  come  near  the  E.  island,  called  Chapany,  or  French  Island,  you  will  see  the  bank 
extending  from  it,  which  is  partly  dry  at  L.  W.,  and  by  projecting  nearly  half  way  across,  towards 
Zanzibar  shore,  makes  the  channel  very  narrow.  Recently  the  edge  of  this  bank  has  been  marked 
by  buoys.  There  is  also  a  bank  projecting  a  small  distance  from  the  village  of  Mtony,  and  forming 
an  elbow  along  that  shore.  When  you  come  near  this  bank,  the  S.  point  of  Zanzibar  Town  will  be 
open  vrith  Chapany.  When  Chapany  and  Chango  Islands  are  in  one,  you  are  abreast  the  bank, 
and  will  have  6  fathoms,  one  or  two  casts ;  when  the  islands  appear  open  of  each  other,  you  are  past 
the  shoal  part,  and  may  then  steer  for  the  S.  point  of  ZanzibJeur,  leaving  an  elbow  of  a  bank  near 
the  shore  on  your  port  hand. 

Anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  town  in  7  fathoms  mud^  The  S.  point  of  Zanzibar  will  then  bear 
S.  by  W.,  with  Choomby,  a  distant  island,  a  little  open ;  the  flag-staff  on  fort,  or  Governor's  house, 
S.  J  E. ;  the  fresh  water  river,  E.  by  N.  4  m,;  Chapany  Island,  N.E.  i  N.,  and  the  N.W.  end  61 
Zanzibar  just  visible  between  Chapany  and  the  islet  Eebandiko  which  is  on  the  same  reef.  The 
reef  environing  the  islands  is  mostly  dry  at  L.  W. ;  and  at  H.  W.  only  navigable  by  boats.  The 
island  of  Zanzibar  in  sailing  along  has  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  is  everywhere  woody. 

French  PaM,  between  Chango  and  Eebandiko,  is  only  2  cables  wide.  No  directions  are  given, 
eicept  to  keep  nearer  to  Chango.    At  L.  W.  the  reefs,  dry  in  some  places,  define  the  channel. 
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Orand  Pass.  This  channel  to  the  W.  of  Chango,  seems  safe,  by  passing  that  island  on  the 
W.  side  at  a  little  more  than  i  m.  distance,  as  Morgan  rooky  patch  lies  rather  more  than  a  mile 
to  N.W.  of  Chango  Island.  Chango  reef  extends  nearly  Q  m.  S.  by  W.  of  it.  Chango  Knoll,  its 
S.  extremity,  lies  midway  between  Zanzibar  Town  and  Bawy  Island.  Give  the  reef  a  berth,  by 
keeping  rather  more  than  mid-channel  towards  Bawy  Island,  and  when  abreast  of  this  island,  or 
on  the  trausit-line  between  its  N.  end  and  Zanzibar  Fort,  haul  up  to  S.E.,  and  then  to  E.,  for 
anchorage  abreast  the  town. 

SoTmdings.  After  leaving  Zanzibar  for  Pemba,  the  Menai  struck  soundings  on  Leven  Bank, 
lat.  5°  39'  S.,  Ion.  39°  20'  E.,  in  14  fathoms,  then  had  from  6^  to  13  fathoms  uneven  ground ; 
then  suddenly  lost  soundings  in  steering  out  E.S.E. 

PEMBA,  called  Ked£:ee,  or  III  finthera  (Qreen  Island)  by  the  natives,  extends  13  or  18 
leagues,  nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.  The  Point  Kegomatchy,  N.W.  point,  being  in  lat. 
4°  52'  S.,  Ion.  39°  44'  E.  Cape  Hay.  the  N.E.  point,  in  lat.  4°  64'  8..  Ion.  39°  63'  E.,  has  a 
fringing  reef  1  m  to  E.  and  to  N.,  and  anchorage  to  the  W.  of  that  in  Port  Wanyeeka  (the  space 
between  Pemba  Knolls  and  Cape  Hay)  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sheltered  against  the  S.W.  monsoon  only. 
The  S.  end  of  Pemba,  Said  Point,  in  lat  5°  29f  S.«  Ion.  39°  42'  E.  bears  E.N.E.  8  leagues  from 
the  N.  point  of  Zanzibar.  This  channel  has  never  been  thoroughly  sounded,  but  is  believed  to  be 
deep  and  safe,  except  near  Leven  Bank. 

Pemba  Island  is  low,  well  wooded,  and  fertile ;  rice  is  cultivated  and  carried  to  Zanzibar :  the 
E.  shore  is  nearly  straight,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  lined  by  a  reef,  requiring  caution  when 
near  it  in  the  night,  being  steep-to :  the  W.  shore  is  irregular  and  deeply  indented  in  its 
outline,  having  a  chain  of  islands  and  reefs  fronting  it,  by  which  several  bays  and  harbours 
are  formed.  The  chief  of  these,  Chak-Ghak  Bay,  is  inside  Mesal  Island,  in  lat.  6°  16'  S.,  Ion. 
39°  44V  E.,  from  whence  a  channel  leads  to  Port  Cockbum,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  that  separates  them.  Port  Campbell,  or  Geoi^e,  is  in  lat.  6°  4'  S.,  having  also  a  channel 
leading  from  the  former  harbours,  which  channel  extends  inside  the  chain  of  islands  and  reefs 
nearly  to  the  N.W.  end  of  Pemba,  and  there  are  several  gaps  in  this  chain,  affording  passages  to 
the  harbours  inside.  Pemba  GhanneL*  There  is  a  broad  channel  betwixt  Pemba  and  the  main, 
but  it  is  contracted  to  4  or  5  leagues  by  reefs  and  islets  projecting  2  to  3  leagues  from  the  main 
land  in  some  places,  and  very  steep-to.  The  current  in  the  channel  appears  to  run  with  great  force, 
violently  agitating  the  sea.  Even  in  Dec,  when  the  northerly  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  the  current 
runs  nearly  I  knot  per  hour  to  the  N. ;  but  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  fully  3  knots  to  the  N.,  past 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Pemba  Knolls,  a  labyrinth  of  coral  rocks,  lie  off  the  N.  end  of  Peraba, 
6  or  6  m.  off  the  shore,  which  is  very  shoal  between  Cape  Hay  and  Kegomatchy  Point.  Arab  dhows 
find  anchorage  amongst  them  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  N.W.  point,  a  ship 
may  (it  is  said,  but  the  chart  does  not  show  such  a  place)  anchor  opposite  to  the  small  sandy  bay; 
but  a  reef  of  2  m.  extent  to  the  N.E.  must  be  avoided. 

Tides.     H.  W.  at  Mesal  Island,  at  4^  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon ;  rise  12  ft. 

THE  APEICAV  COAST,  from  Dar  Salaam  (page  99)  trends  to  N.N.  W.,  1 1  leagues  to  Cape 
Thomas,  to  the  W.  of  which  there  is  a  deep  bight,  but  little  sounded  or  known.  Currents,  which 
sweep  up  past  Delgado  to  the  N.  for  nine-tenths  of  the  year,  must  bring  much  earthy  matter  from 
the  mouths  of  such  rivers,  as  Rovuma,  Ruhuhu,  Lufiji,  Kingani  and  Pangani.  In  the  still  water, 
in-shore  of  Zanzibar  Island,  much  silt  must  be  deposited;  shoals  doubtless  abound  there.  The 
chart  shows  that  shoal  patches  have  been  found  in  every  track  hitherto  made  by  ships;  of  these  we 
mention  Tom  Shoal  Breakers,  at  2  leagues  N.  by  W.  of  Goonja  Island ;  Koss  ana  Albert  Beeb 
to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Thomas ;  Emerie  Shoal  (6  ft.^  at  1  league  off  the  main,  in  lat.  6°  63'  S. ; 
Mazeewy  Shoals,  scattered  over  12  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Mazeewy  Island,  which  is  in  lat.  6°  30'  S., 
Ion.  39°  9'  E.,  and  4im.  to  the  S.E.  of  Pangani  Bay.  Thence  to  the  N.N.E.  for  15  leagues,  the 
coast  is  fronted  by  the  Waseen  Beefs,  which  lie  from  1  to  2  leagues  off  shore ;  they  are  said  to 
have  good  depths  inside  them,  but  are  steep-to  along  their  sea-face. 

Waseen  Cape,  in  lat.  4°  39'  S.,  Ion.  39°  30'  E.,  to  the  N.  of  Waseen  Island,  bears  N.E.  by  N. 
18  leagues  from  Mazeewy  Island,  and  N.W.  i  N.  6i  leagues  from  Kegomatchy,  the  N.W.  point  of 
Pemba.  There  is  safe  anchorage  in  all  winds  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Waseen  Island  and 
the  Cape,  but  the  latter  must  be  borrowed  upon,  because  a  shoal  extends  2  m.  to  E.  of  the  island. 
Waseen  Peaks,  about  2,500ft.  high,  stand  4  leagues  to  N.W.  by  N.  from  the  Cape;  they  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  for  some  1 5  leagues.    Tanga  and  Chala  Bays  are  but  little  known. 

•  See  Admiralty  Chart,  No.  664$  E.  CoMt  of  Africa,  with  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 
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Zamibar  and  Pemba  Islands,  with  fhe  African  coast  opposite,  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Our  knowledge  of  this  coast  is  but  small,  but  gradually  increasing.  The  great 
rirers  Zambesi,  Bovuma,  Lufiji,  and  other  minor  ones,  still  require  to  be  explored,  and  their  deltas 
more  aocoratelj  laid  down  upon  our  charts.  The  Coast,  from  Delgado  to  the  equator,  was  formerly 
called  Zanzibar,  or  Zungbar,  but  the  name  only  properly  applies  to  the  island,  though  the  coast 
also  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Monwas,  or  Mombaza  Island,  lies  16  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Pemba,  and  is  about  3  m.  Ions 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  li  m.  broad,  nearly  filling  the  large  basin  formed  by  the  main  land,  and 
having  a  channel  on  each  side  leading  to  interior  ports.  The  main  entrance  is  about  l^m,  wide 
between  the  outer  reefs,  which,  together  with  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  form  the  outer  bay  or  Road, 
which  has  in  general  from  6  to  9  fathoms  water,  with  some  deep  holes  of  from  18  to  35  fathoms, 
and  a  shoal  patch  with  less  than  4  fathoms.  This  Road  is  convenient  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the 
water  being  generally  smooth,  but  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  a  considerable  swell  sets  in.  The  channel 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  Mombas  Island,  which  leads  past  the  city,  terminates  in  the  harbour  called 
Port  Owen  Tudor,  at  the  head  of  which  are  entrances  to  several  rivers.  The  W.  channel  does  not 
continne  round  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Island,  but  bending  suddenly  to  W.,  opens  into  the  larger 
harbour  of  Port  Reitz. 

The  city,  castle,  and  fort  are  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island,  where  ships  may  procure  refresh- 
ments :  fresh  water  may  be  got  from  wells  about  a  mile  above  the  city^,  on  the  E.  shore,  and  the 
anchorage  is  safe.  Between  the  two  reefs  which  form  the  entrance,  the  depths  are  from  6  to  10 
fathoms,  nearly  the  same  to  the  city,  and  deepening  afterwards  along  the  E.  side  of  Island ;  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Island,  between  it  and  the  S.  reef,  the  depths  are  rather  greater,  and  this  part  may 
be  called  the  Southern  Harbour.  Mombas  Island  is  like  a  huge  castle  encircled  by  a  moat,  and  the 
contiguous  land  is  low  and  woody ;  a  pillar  on  the  E.  end  of  Island,  or  the  fort  flag-staff,  in  lat. 
4^  4'  S.,  Ion.  39^  43'  E.,  may  be  perceived  in  passing,  but  the  city  is  obscured  by  trees :  there  are 
three  remarkable  hummocks,  to  the  N.  of  this  place,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  known. 

Mombaia  Port,  although  safe  inside,  is  difficult  of  access,  on  account  of  extensive  reefs  which 
oontiact  the  entrance  to  about  2  cables,  with  from  8  to  16  fathoms  between  reefs.  Run  in  with  the 
castle  bearing  about  N.N.W.,  and  follow  along  the  E.  side  of  Island,  rather  under  1  cable  length  from 
it,  up  to  the  town,  where  anchorage  may  be  taken  in  mid-channel  in  10  or  12  fathoms.  The  natives 
are  not  always  friendly  to  Europeans.  Since  the  Arabs  and  natives  expelled  the  Portuguese  from 
ports  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  few  European  vessels  touch  at  any  of  them.  Zanzibar  is  preferable 
to  other  ports,  if  a  ship  be  in  want  of  water  or  other  refreshments :  there  is  less  chance  of  treachery, 
and  being  under  the  Sultan,  and  having  English  and  French  Consuls,  it  is  more  civilized. 

LcYen  Beef  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  about  1  m.  off  shore,  to  N.N.E.  of  Mombas  entrance ; 
the  channel,  inshore  of  it,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

Winds.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  daily  at  E.  by  N.  in  the  forenoon, 
lasting  fresh  till  sunset ;  afterwards  hauling  round  to  a  light  land-wind  from  N.  by  E.,  which  is 
steadiest  after  sunrise  till  about  8  a.m.,  the  best  time  for  running  out. 

Tides.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  occurs  at  4  h. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  13  ft. ;  high  springs  14  ft ; 
neaps  8  or  9  ft.     Ebb  and  flood  run  nearly  equal  times,  at  springs  from  3  to  8  knots. 

ftailife  Biver,  situated  in  lat.  3°  38'  S.,  Ion.  39®  59^  E.,  is  an  excellent  harbour  inside. 
HJf  .8.  Arid  was  piloted  in  by  a  native,  and  never  got  less  than  8  fathoms.    Pilots  may  be  obtained 
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by  sending  to  the  town.  Anchorage  may  be  had  in  10  fathoms,  about  1  m.  within  the  mouth ;  but 
you  get  the  sea-breeze  better  if  anchored  just  inside  the  entrance  reefs ;  this  is  of  importance  for 
the  health  of  the  crew.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fowls  may  be  had  at  a  village  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Kiver  entrance.    Owyombo  River,  in  lat.  3°  24'  S.,  appears  large,  but  little  is  known  about  it 

Port  Maleenda  is  formed  by  Leopard  Heef  on  the  outside,  which  is  Him.  off  shore,  and  other 
reefs  contiguous  to  the  main,  having  depths  of  4  to  8  and  9  fathoms.  Leopard  Reef  (the  S.  end), 
in  lat.  3°  17'  S.,  about  6  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  Quilife  River,  extends  about  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W. 
^i  nu  in  length,  having  high  breakers  on  the  shoal  parts.  All  the  shore  to  the  W.  seems  bounded 
by  other  reefs,  nearly  dry. 

Vasco  da  Oama's  Pillar,  in  lat.  3°  13'  S.,  Ion.  40^  11'  E.,  is  on  the  N.  end  of  a  flat  peninsular 
rock,  which  serves  as  a  pier  for  a  small  cove  only  flt  for  boats. 

Formosa  Bay,  about  9  leagues  in  breadth,  and  3  or  4  leagues  deep,  has  soundings  from 
16  to  8  and  6  fathoms ;  the  S.W.  point,  Ras  Gomany,  is  in  lat.  3°  S.,  Ion.  40°  19'  E. ;  and  Ozy, 
the  N.  point,  is  in  lat.  2°  37'  S.,  Ion.  40°  39'  E„  having  the  Ozy  detached  reefs  fronting  it,  and 
extending  4  or  5  m.  to  the  S.W.,  with  depths  of  14  and  16  fathoms  near  them.  There  are  also 
reeefs  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Bay  4  to  5  m.  off  shore,  in  the  stream  of  8  fathoms.  The  Ozy  River 
appears  to  have  its  source  near  Mount  Kenia  (18,000  ft.  high),  and  nearly  40  leagues  to  the  N.  of 
Mount  Kilima  Njaro  (20,000  ft.  high).  From  Formosa  Bay,  the  coast  extends  in  a  N.E.  by.E. 
direction,  all  rather  low ;  and  to  the  S.  of  Patta  there  is  a  chain  of  five  islands  covered  with  trees. 
Lamoo  Town  and  Castle,  in  lat.  2°  16'  S.,  Ion.  40°  56'  E.,  are  10  leagues  to  N.E.  of  Ozy 
Reefs,  and  about  3^  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Patta,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lamoo  Island,  which  is 
separated  from  Manda  Island  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming  a  secure  harbour  for  small  vessels, 
although  the  entrance  is  intricate.  Lamoo  Bay,  to  the  S.W.  of  Lamoo  Island,  has  from  4  to 
10  fathoms,  with  partial  shelter  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  Bay,  about 
9  m.  8. S.W.  of  Kattow  Point,  the  S.  point  of  Manda  Island,  is  a  2}-fathoms  patch,  called  Kattow 
Knoll.  The  rocky  islet  of  Kinyeka,  stands  about  7  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  entrance  to  Lamoo  Bay. 
The  channel  into  the  river  is  narrow :  a  ship  desirous  of  entering  should  sound  it,  and  place  boats 
or  marks  on  the  shoal  points ;  no  trustwoithy  pilot  can  be  had. 

PATTA,  in  lat.  3°  9'  S.,  Ion,  41°  2'  E.,  is  built  on  a  mud  flat,  which  is  overflowed  at  H.  W., 
having  a  boat-channel  through  it  to  the  town.  The  bay  is  protected  by  extensive  reefs,  which 
stretch  along  shore  at  2  and  2^  leagues  from  land,  having  narrow  passages  between  some  of  them. 
The  middle  passage  has  from  7  to  3  fathoms  water  in  it,  and  was  frequented  by  English  ships 
formerly,  when  they  traded  to  this  place  for  cowries,  ivory,  &c.  The  Portuguese  used  the  channel 
that  lies  4  m.  more  to  the  W. ;  to  the  E.  there  is  a  winding  channel  with  3  fathoms  water  on  the 
bar,  said  to  be  dangerous  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  from  April  to  the  latter  end  of  Aug. 

Patta  Bay  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  reefs  and  sands  of  Seewy,  on  the  S.W.  by  Manda 
Island,  and  to  seaward  by  the  Pesarly,  Egava,  and  other  reefs.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  are  all  rery 
low,  but  the  S.E.  shore  of  Manda  Island  has  sand-hills  of  moderate  elevation,  its  E.  point  being  a 
bluff  headland,  faced  by  a  sand-flat  which  extends  towards  the  W.  rocks  of  Egava.  Kizingaty 
Island,  which  lies  2  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of  Patta,  is  2  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its 
S.  face  has  a  barrier  of  rocks  a  little  separated  from  the  shore.  Patta  E.  Cliffs,  which  are  2  m. 
farther  to  the  E.,  also  present  a  similar  structure.  Pesarly  outer  rocks  have  some  heads  which 
never  cover  with  the  tide ;  these  rocks  are  very  bold,  and  extend  about  1|  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
The  Egava  Reefs  are  two  patches,  which  have  some  rocks  always  above  water,  and  joined  by  a 
rocky  ledge  which  is  always  covered.  The  N.E.  Egava  is  2  m.  W.  of  the  S.W.  Pesarly  Rock,  and 
'  the  S.W,  Egava  2^  m,  farther  and  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  Two  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  N.  Egava 
is  the  outer  reef  of  Patta,  a  patch  of  which  dries  towards  L.  W. ;  it  is  steep  on  all  sides  and 
having  a  deep  channel,  nearly  f  m.  wide,  between  it  and  the  flats  of  Egava.  The  outer  4-fathoms* 
banks  are  more  than  half  a  league  S.  by  E.  and  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  outer  Patta  Rock. 

Coming  from  the  N.  with  the  N.E.  monsoon,  Seewy  Reef  may  be  coasted  in  from  12  to 
14  fathoms ;  not  bringing  Kwyhoo  Peak  to  the  E.  of  N.E .  by  N.  until  the  W.  extremity  of  Patta 
E.  Cliffs  opens  to  the  S.  of  Seewy  Reef.  The  Reef  may  then  be  coasted  at  a  convenient  distance 
and  depth  by  the  lead. 

To  avoid  the  N.  middle  patch  of  3^^  fathoms,  between  Pesarly  Ridge  and  Seewy  Reef,  pass  to 
the  E.  of  it,  with  the  W.  extreme  of  Patta  E.  Cliff  bearing  N.W. ;  the  channel  between  it  and  the 
S.W.  end  of  Seewy  Sand  is  a  clear  i  m.  wide.  But  many  may  prefer  to  sound  on  this  middle 
patch  towards  H.  W. ;  the  passage  between  it  and  the  N.  Pesarly  Rocks  is  well  open ;  a  ship  may 
steer  as  she  will  and  choose  any  berth  in  Patta  Bay,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  li-fathom  knoll ;  or 
steer  for  the  E.  cliffs  of  Kizingaty  Island  from  any  part  of  the  pass  or  channel  between  Pesarly 
^d  Seewy  Reefis,  until  the  N.  tocks  of  Egava  are  on  with  the  sand  hills  upon  Manda  Island, 
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bearing  about  S.W.  by  W.  She  may  anchor  anywhere  between  the  flat  which  extends  near  i  m. 
to  S.  of  Kizingaty  Clifis  and  the  N.  rocks  of  Egava.  This  part  of  Patta  Bay  is  called  Khor 
Egava. 

A  ship  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  entering  Patta  Bay  by  the  channel  S.  of  Pesarly  Bocks,  may 
oeast  that  ledge  as  close  as  convenient ;  remembering  that  the  rocks  of  Pesarly  Ridge  are  covered 
at  half-flood ;  and  haul  into  the  Bay,  round  their  S.  end,  steering  for  the  E.  end  of  Kizingaty ; 
she  may  pass  over  or  on  either  side  of  the  middle  patch  of  8i  fathoms,  which  is  about  mid-way  in 
this  pass. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  vessel  sailing  into  Patta  Bay,  after  rounding  Has  Kattow,  the  S.  part 
of  Manda  Island,  may  steer  N.E.  by  N.  for  the  outer  reef  of  Patta,  and  coast  that  on  either  side 
as  convenient;  tiien  steer  for  the  Pesarly  Rocks,  until  the  town  of  Patta  is  bearing  N.W.  by  N., 
when  she  may  steer  for  the  E.  end  of  Kizingaty,  and  proceed  as  before  directed.  The  soundings 
are  30  and  82  fathoms  about  6  or  6  m.  outside  the  reefs,  and  9  or  10  fathoms  close  to  them. 
Inside,  near  the  inner  edges,  the  general  depths  are  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  shoaling  towards  the 
Island.  The  proper  anchorage  is  within  the  reefs,  near  Kizingaty  Island,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Patta,  in  lat.  2°  8'  S. 

lidet.  It  is  H.  W.  at  H  hours  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon ;  rise  of  tide  9  to  11  ft.  Variation 
8°W. 

Kwyhoo  Bay,  or  Boad,  is  an  anchorage  at  a  large  inlet  about  8  or  4  leagues  N.E.  of  Patta. 
The  entrance  of  the  inlet  is  about  5  m.  wide  between  Seewy  Point  to  the  S.W.  and  the  S.  point  of 
Kwyhoo  Island  to  the  N.E.  The  S.  end  of  Kwyhoo  Island  projects  to  the  S.W.  in  a  long  narrow 
point,  having  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  beyond  the  rocks  lies  Boteler  Ledge,  of  dry  rocks ;  Boteler 
Bank  is  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  ledge.  The  entrance  to  Kwyhoo  Bay  is  between  Boteler^s  Bank  and 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  Seewy  Reeifis.  The  Bay  has  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water.  Kwyhoo  Island  is 
faced  by  high  satid-hills,  and  near  its  S.W.  end  is  a  remarkable  peak,  upwards  of  200  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Kwyhoo  Bay,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  affords  best  anchorage  under  Seewy  Reef,  which  lies 
about  2^  m.  E.  from  Qeewj  Point;  but  witJiout  chart  or  pilot,  ships  in  general  should  not  try  it ; 
and  the  chart  will  be  a  better  guide  than  most  pilots  to  be  had  here.  Kwyhoo  Knoll,  of  5  fathoms, 
lies  E.^S.  of  the  Peak,  8  m.  off  shore ;  lat.  of  Peak  2°  0'  S.,  Ion.  41°  18'  E. 

THE  JUBA,  or  DTJHDAS  ISLAVDS,  are  a  chain  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  rocks,  fronting 
the  coast  from  Kwyhoo,  nearly  to  the  equator;  the  coast  trending  nearly  straight,  N.E.  and  S.W. 
They  are  generally  narrow,  having  their  length  parallel  with  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  rarely 
distant  more  than  2^  m.,  and  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  main  land ;  there  are  reefs 
stzBtching  out  from,  and  uniting  many  of  the  islands,  with  fine  bays  or  harbours  among  them :  but, 
in  many  parts  near  the  edge  of  the  bank,  are  coral  spots  of  8  fathoms.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bank 
<tf  soundings  is  4  and  5  m.  from  the  shore,  and  steepto ;  the  depth  decreasing  from  20  to  18 
fathoms  at  one  cast  in  standing  on  it,  when  a  ship  should  immediately  tack. 

Bnmford  Port  and  Biver  are  situated  about  the  centre  of  that  coast  which  is  fronted  by  the 
Dondas  Islands.  The  remarkable  hilly  peninsula  of  Boorgal  is  on  the  N.E.  side ;  and  between  the 
ledge  of  rocks  extending  from  the  S.  point  (called  Foott  Point)  of  this  peninsula,  and  Hood  Ledge, 
which  terminates  the  reefs  lining  the  S.W.  shore,  is  the  entrance-channel  to  the  port.  It  is  about 
3  cables  wide,  with  6  and  6  fadioms  water,  and  the  bar  (which  is  ^  m.  further  in,  between  two 
sand-heads)  has  8|  fathoms,  at  L.  W.  springs ;  and  from  8  to  10  fathoms  higher  up  towards  the 
River.  There  are  some  habitations  on  the  W.  side,  the  largest  village  being  6  m.  from  the 
entrance.  • 

The  sand-heads  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  dry  at  spring-tides ;  the  E.  sand-head  lies  about 
^m.  W.  by  N.  from  the  S.  point  of  Boorgal  Peninsula,  and  the  W.  one  about  a  mile  from  the  same 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  a  small  island  on  the  W.  sand-bank,  called  Joyce  Island, 
and  on  a  point  higher  up  some  ruins,  opposite  which  on  the  E.  side  is  Deep- Water  Point.  About 
2  m.  higher  up  the  river,  on  its  W.  shore,  is  Point  Henderson,  and  off  it  Duncan  Island.  There 
is  a  2-fathoms  patch  about  im.  inside* the  E.  sand-head,  which  should  be  passed  to  the  W.  Ships 
may  steer  in  between  the  entrance-ledges  of  rocks  on  a  W.N.W.  course,  crossing  the  Bar  in 
H  fiithoms  It.  W.,  until  Point  Henderson  just  touches  Deep-Water-Point  bearing  nearly  N.W. 
hj  N.,  which  is  the  mark  for  clearing  the  patch ;  when  the  centre  of  Joyce  Island  is  brought  to 
bear  W.,  keep  in  mid-channel. 

Between  Foott  Point  and  the  E.  sand-head  there  is  a  very  snug  little  anchorage  and  harbour 
in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  named  Port  Foott.  The  Eozier  Bank,  l^m.  in  extent,  S.W.  and  N.E., 
with  3  fathoms  on  it,  off  shore  2  m.,  lies  7  or  8  m.  to  S.W.  of  Port  Dumford.  Round  the 
N.E.  point  of  Booi^al  is  a  deep  bay,  called  Port  Johnes,  and  described  as  a  commodious  harbour 
still  in  use  by  coasting  craft ;  but  a  coral  patch,  of  2  fathoms,  lies  1  m.  to  E.  by  S.  from  the 
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N.E.  point  of  Boorgal  Peninsula.  The  3.  point  (Point  Foott)  of  Boorgal  Peninsula  is  in  lat. 
l^  13'  S.,  Ion.  41°  64'  B.  H.  W.  at  4i  hours  on  F.  and  C. ;  rise  of  tide  12  ft.  Variation  8<^  W. 
About  4  leagues  N.E.  of  Dumford  there  is  another  river,  between  which  and  Toola  Island  there 
appears  to  be  anchorage ;  and  4  leagues  farther  the  River  of  Shamba,  fronted  by  the  long  narrow 
idand  of  Thoala,  which  shelters  the  anchorage. 

Kiama  Island,  or  Doubt  Rock,  is  in  centre  of  a  pass,  in  lat.  0°  40'  S.,  Ion.  42°  20'  E. ;  at 
^m.  more  to  the  N.E.  lies  Eismayo  Island,  having  on  it  three  white  patches ;  and  within  these 
islands  and  the  others  to  the  S.W.  there  is  an  inner  passage  for  small  vessels,  having  various 
soundings*  from  7  to  2  fathoms  sandy  bottom.  Eismayo  Island  has  a  village  on  the  N.W.  side,  and 
near  to  its  S.  point,  in  lat.  0°  40'  S.,  there  is  a  channel  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  from  4  to  6  &thom8, 
leading  to  a  spacious  bay  or  harbour,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms  close  to  the  S.W. 
part  of  that  Island,  or  inside  the  rocky  islets  that  project  from  the  N.  point  of  Eiama,  and  which 
bound  the  S.  side  of  entrance.  This  anchorage  appears  to  be  the  best  for  large  vessels  of  any  of 
the  harbours  to  the  N.  of  Port  Dumford.  About  a  mile  S.E.  from  Doubt  Rock  is  a  corally  bank 
of  2  and  2^  fathoms. 

Bflsdalnfl  Shoal,  consisting  of  several  rocky  patches,  with  4  and  3  fathoms,  in  lat.  0°  24'  S., 
Ion.  42°  36'  E.,  about  3^  leagues  S.S.W.  firom  Juba  River,  and  about  3  m.  ofif  shore,  near  some 
islands  which  form  a  bay  within  them.  The  Blanket  Shoal  lies  W.  by  S.  H  m.  from  this  shoal, 
with  2  to  4  £eithoms  on  it.  The  coast  hereabout  is  low,  with  sandhills  facuig  the  sea  in  many 
places,  and  the  surf  runs  high  upon  the  shore,  except  where  it  is  sheltered  by  islands  or  projecting 
headlands. 

Goyind,  or  Waveenda  Birer  is  called  Joob  or  Juba  by  Arabs,  and  by  former  navigators 
Bogues  Bivery  or  Bio  dos  Fueg^;  the  entrance  is  situated  in  lat.  0°  14'  S.,  Ion  42°  39'  £. 
Juba  Town  is  composed  of  a  few  huts,  situated  on  an  eminenc#  about  a  mile  inside  the  river's 
entrance,  which  has  a  bar  on  which  the  surf  beats  high.  It  is  H.  W.  at  4^  hours,  on  F.  and  C.  of 
moon,  and  the  tide  rises  9  or  1 0  ft.  Variation  7°  W.  Boats  may  pass  over  the  bar  at  H.  W.  during 
the  fair  season ;  but  tbe  perfidy  of  the  natives  should  deter  European  ships  from  visiting  this  place. 
H.M.  ships  Leopard  and  DcidialuB  being  very  short  of  water,  anchored  here,  expecting  to  procure  a 
supply  of  this  necessary  article,  or  other  refreshments ;  two  boats  upset  in  the  surf,  and  although 
the  natives  at  first  appeared  in  a  supplicating  manner,  they  soon  collected  in  numbers  from  behind 
sand-hills,  assaulted  with  their  spears  the  boat's  crew,  and  killed  Lieut.  Hears  with  several  of  the 
men;  the  remainder  of  the  crews  were  chased  by  the  savages  along  the  beach  8  or  9  m.  to  the 
S.,  where  they  were  taken  up  after  sunset,  in  a  small  bay,  by  one  of  the  boats  that  followed  them 
along  the  beach.  It  was  off  the  three  islands  which  form  this  small  bay  that  the  Dadalus  struck 
on  the  coral  shoal,  after  having  run  down  to  pick  up  the  boat  containing  the  men  who  escaped 
massacre.  Whether  this  hostility  still  continues,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but,  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the  natives  are  not  yet  to  be  trusted.  The  coast,  up  to 
Ras  Hafoon,  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  running  survey  of  Admiral  Owen,  executed  half  a  century  ago. 

Currents  and  Winds.  In  the  latter  part  of  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  and  part  of  Feb.  the  currents 
set  along  this  coast  to  the  S.W.,  frequently  2  m.  an  hour,  and  the  wind  prevails  generally  fresh  at 
E.S.E.  by  day,  veering  to  E.N.E.  and  N.E.  at  night.  Had  Admiral  Blanket's  squadron  stood  oat 
into  the  open  ocean,  they  would  have  got  out  of  tide  strong  current,  which  runs  along  the  coast  in 
soundings,  and  have  been  able  to  beat  up  to  the  Red  Sea  against  the  monsoon.  Between  Zanzibar 
and  the  equator,  the  current  in  March  began  to  set  to  the  N.E. 

"  The  East  African  Pilot,"  by  Captain  De  Horsey,  R.N.,  gives  ns  the  best  notions  about  the 
currents  of  this  coast.  The  S.W.  current  of  the  Indian  N.E.  monsoon,  seldom  goes  below  Port 
Dumford  or  the  Juba  Islands.  But,  from  Dec.  to  March,  this  S.  current  meeting  the  N.E.  current 
(which  runs  all  the  year  round  past  Gape  Delgado  and  to  the  N.  past  Zanzibar)  an  off-set  E.  current 
is  produced,  setting  towards  the  Seychelles  Islands ;  and  it  continues  thence  on  this  E.  course  because 
there  assisted  by  die  N.W.  monsoon,  which  then  prevails  at  those  islands  and  the  Ohagos  Arehi 
pelago.  When  the  sun  has  crossed  the  equinoctial  on  its  N.  journey,  the  S.W.  monsoon  along  this 
coast  of  Africa  follows  in  about  a  month,  and  by  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  N.E.  set 
will  be  fully  established  towards  Socotra.  In  June,  July  and  Aug.,  ^e  rate  of  N.E.  current  along 
this  shore  has  been  registered  at  4  knots  an  hour. 

THE  COAST.  From  the  entrance  of  Juba  or  Govind  River  to  Brava,  the  coast  extends 
N.E.  i  E.,  about  88  leagues.  It  is  rather  low  and  sandy,  with  a  few  little  bays :  a  high  surf  beats 
against  the  shore ;  but  soundings  along  it  are  more  regular  than  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  and  ships 
may  approach  in  many  places  within  2  or  3  m.  of  shore.  H.M.S.  Wasp  (1865)  reports  that  a 
oonil  reef  extends  along  the  shore  between  Juba  and  Brava,  at  from  1^  m.  to  2  m.  off  shore,  and  it 
is  steep-to. 
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Bnmt,  in  lat.  1^  7'  N.,  Ion.  44^  8'  E.,  is  a  town  close  to  the  sea,  belonging  to  Arabs,  and 
seems  well  built ;  close  to  it  lie  several  small  islets  or  rocks,  which  break  off  the  sea,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  on  a  small  peninsula,  there  is  a  pagoda  or  tower,  resembling  a  light- 
house. .  Inside  the  outer  islets,  called  Barette  Hocks,  the  country  boats  lie  sheltered  in  3  to  2^ 
fiohoms  water.  Ships  may  anchor  outside  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  or  in  greater  depth ;  but  the 
road  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell,  which  rolls  in  with  winds  from  seaward.  The  bank  of  soundings 
is  distincdy  marked  by  the  colour  of  deep  ocean  blue,  changing  suddenly  to  green ;  and  further 
towards  land,  as  suddenly  to  dirty  yellow.  The  tide  rises  8  ft.,  and  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at 
4  h.  30  m.  Variation  6^  W.  About  10  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  firava,  there  are  several  high 
white  sand-patches  near  the  shore.  From  Brava  the  coast  extends  nearly  E.N.E.  about  34  leagues 
to  Mukdeesha.  Between  them  the  coast  is  bold  to  approach,  sterile,  sandy,  destitute  of  trees,  with 
a  few  islands  near  it  in  some  parts ;  but  it  abounds  with  cattle  and  goats,  and  has  on  it  the  towns 
of  Torra,  Mongooya,  Marka,  Jillip,  Horealy,  Denan  and  Gezerat;  Uie  latter  is  in  lat.  1^  53'  N., 
Ion.  45°  V  E.,  and  nearest  to  Mukdeesha. 

MTJEDEESHA,  or  MAGADOXA,  in  lat.  ^"^  2'  N.,  Ion.  45''  25'  E.,  is  the  principal,  town  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  easily  known  by  2  or  3  remarkable  mosques  or  minarets,  resembling 
towers,  but  which  are  tombs  for  the  dead ;  there  is  also  to  the  E.  of  the  town  a  large  copse  of  trees, 
but  no  river.  A  reef  of  coral  rocks  fronts  the  town,  extending  3  or  4  m.  to  the  E.,  within  which  is 
a  narrow  channel  with  10  or  ]$2  ft.  water  at  low  spring  tides,  and  having  a  sandy  beach  inside, 
where  landing  is  good ;  but,  with  fresh  S.  winds,  the  passage  between  the  reefs  will  be  dangerous 
for  boats.  The  lead  vrill  obtain  no  ground  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  m.  from  the  shore.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  towns,  like  those  of  Juba,  may  not  be  mnch  trusted  yet  by  Europeans; 
formerly  they  were  very  treacherous.  Fresh  beef,  good  sheep  and  goats  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Most  of  the  Arab  dhows  visit  this  place  in  their  coast  navigation  to  exchange  sugar,  molasses,  dates, 
atlt-fish,  Ac,  for  ivory,  hides  and  gums. 

Wanhek  Point  is  in  lat.  2^  30'  N.,  Ion.  46°  7'  E. ;  to  the  N.E.  of  which  a  reef  stretches  fully 
a  league  S.S.W.  from  the  rocky  beach  of  the  point  next  N.E.  of  Warshek ;  and  to  the  S.W.  the 
shore  is  skirted  by  rocky  reefs  for  nearly  3  leagues.  Upwards  of  2  m.  from  shore  lies  the  dangerous 
shoal  of  Warshek,  inside  of  which  the  Leven  passed  in  1825,  without  seeing  or  having  any  indication 
of  it  until  announced  by  the  lead ;  but  when  clear  of  it  breakers  were  seen ;  and  it  is  supposed  there 
most  be  less  than  3  fathoms  water  on  it,  as  the  Leven  passed  over  in  ^\.  Immediately  to  the  W.  of 
this  shoal  commences  the  Wanhek  Reet  which  fronto  the  shore  for  6  or  7  leagues  at  half  a  league 
off.  The  Leven  coasted  this  reef  from  ^  to  |  m.  outside,  sounding  with  upwards  of  40  fathoms. 
The  shores  inside  the  reefs  are  rocky.  From  Mukdeesha  to  Ras  Aswad  is  about  70  leagues,  and 
the  general  direction  of  coast  about  N.E.  |  E.  Variation  5^  W.  To  the  N.  of  Mukdeesha  about 
4  leagues,  a  chain  of  hills  extends  from  thence  several  leagues  farther  in  that  direction;  and 
there  is  a  bay  with  white  sand-hills,  and  a  range  of  small  islands,  steep-to,  near  the  shore.  Farther 
to  the  E.,  there  is  another  bay  with  white  sand-hills,  and  a  bank  lines  this  coast,  having  on  it 
very  irregular  soundings.  A  ship,  in  standing  on  the  edge  of  this  bank,  should  tack  after  getting 
soundings,  for  the  depth  decreases  suddenly  from  40  to  10  and  3  fathoms  coral,  in  some  places. 
The  coast  is  in  general  a  sandy  soil,  rather  low  and  sterile.  The  prevailing  winds  in  March  are 
from  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  with  a  set  to  the  S.W. ;  the  current  then  changes,  and  sets  afterward  to 
the  N.E. 

Temate  Shoal,  in  lat.  3^  15'  N.,  projects  about  2  or  3  ro.  from  a  point  of  low  land,  otherwise 
destitute  of  any  distinguishing  marks ;  soundings  of  18  and  20  fathoms  are  near  it,  on  the  outside, 
and  the  sea  breaking  upon  the  shoal  first  points  it  out  Between  Temate  Shoal  and  Ras  Aswad, 
the  coast  is  mostly  low,  with  soundings  close  to  shore.  The  entrance  of  the  doubtful  River  Doara 
is  supposed  to  be  in  about  lat.  4^  N. ;  but  no  river  was  seen  when  sailing  near  the  coast. 

Baa  Aswad,  or  Black  Point,  in  lat  4""  30'  N.,  Ion.  48""  1'  E,  is  a  point  of  low  black  diffii 
projected  from  sand-hills  over  the  beach  into  the  sea ;  it  has  low  land  near  it  to  the  S.,  but  Ul 
Hberab,  or  the  "  mountainous  country,"  lies  to  the  N.,  seen  in  clear  weather  9  or  10  leagues. 
The  Tsmau  had  soundings  of  20  and  80  fathoms  in  coasting  along  near  the  shore  in  this  part,  but 
no  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  it  during  half  a  century. 

Baa  Awafh,  in  lat  5''  33'  N.,  Ion.  48''  40'  E.,  is  about  24  leagues  N.E.  i  N.  from  Ras 
Aswad,  and  fronted  by  a  reef;  the  coast  forms  a  small  concavity  between  these  headlands,  with 
•oondings  of  20  to  40  fathoms,  2  or  3  leagues  off  shore.  Some  hills  extend  from  Ras  Awath  a 
little  way  to  the  N.,  and  afterwards  the  coast  (called  by  Arabs,  Sef  Tweel)  becomes  low,  with 
wid-hills  in  some  places,  taking  a  direction  about  N.E.  by  N.,  with  soundings  within  a  few  miles' 
distance,  of  18  to  10  fathoms ;  and  from  25  to  40  fathoms  at  3  or  4  leagues  off. 

Baa-al-Khyle,  or  Moro  Cobir  Point,  i.s.  Serpeut^s  Head,  in  lat  7""  43'  N.,  Ion.  49^'  45'  E., 
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is  formed  of  three  distinct  cliff  points,  and  is  the  S.  extreme  of  Negro  Bay.  The  land  to  the  S.  is 
moderately  high,  but  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Eas-al-Khyle,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Haziney  or  "  roagh 
ground/'  is  low  and  rocky  to  a  great  extent.  From  Ras  Aswad  to  this  place,  the  land  is  generally 
sterile,  of  an  even  appearance  when  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  is  little  frequented  by 
Europeans.  The  Leven,  in  hauling  off  shore  for  the  night,  struck  soundings  on  a  6-fathom  knoU 
when  the  N.  point  of  Eas-al-Khyle  bore  about  W.S.W.  about  6  m.  A  close  examination  of  the 
soundings  near  this  point  was  not  made ;  but  it  merits  further  attention,  although  the  pilot  was 
not  aware  of  any  danger  on  this  part  of  the  coast.    Variation  8|-^  W.  near  Ras-al-Khyle. 

Eas  Mabber,  or  Cape  Stand-off,  in  lat.  9^  29'  N.,  Ion.  50^  50'  E.,  is  fronted  by  a  reef,  and 
the  contiguous  land  is  usually  rather  low.  The  name  of  the  Cape  indicates  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  coasters  bound  to  the  N.,  who  alwajs  run  out  from  this  point  with  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in 
order  to  round  Bas  Hafoon,  and  avoid  the  dangerous  intervening  deep  bay,  a  needful  precaution. 
Has  Mabbor  has  good  anchorage  in  6  fathoms  on  its  N.  side,  the  coasters  frequently  stopping  there 
for  water     Soundings  do  not  extend  far  from  shore. 

Ras  Hafoon,  or  The  Snrronnded,  formerly  called  Cape  Orfbi,  in  lat.  10°  27'  N.,  Ion. 
5P  22'  E.,  is  a  peninsula  from  400  to  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  low 
narrow  isthmus  of  sand,  shells  and  mud,  which  extends  3  leagues  E.  and  W.,  forming  a  deep  bay, 
with  good  anchorage  on  either  side,  according  to  the  season.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the 
Arab  coasters  lie  in  the  S.  bay,  where,  wood,  water  (said  to  be  bad)  and  refreshments  may  be  pro- 
cured. The  peninsula,  said  to  abound  with  cattle,  sheep,  camels  and  horses,  is  under  the 
M\)jertheyn  Somauli  tribe,  whose  territory  extends  from  Kas-al-Khyle  round  the  N.E.  point  of 
Africa  to  Bunder  Ziadeh.  They  are  friendly  to  strangen),  and  may  be  trusted.  The  S.  point  of 
this  promontory  of  Hafoon  is  high  and  flat  like  a  bam,  which  appears  at  a  distance  separated  from 
the  Gape  land. 

Cantion.  Several  ships  have  been  embayed  to  the  S.  of  the  Cape  in  the  night ;  one  is  said 
to  have  been  lost  and  others  had  difficulty  in  beating  out.  Caution  is  therefore  necessary  in  thick 
weather,  or  during  the  night.  The  best  indication  of  a  dangerous  approach  to  land  is  the  change 
in  colour  of  the  water  on  the  bank  of  soundings.  The  prominence  of  this  Cape  also  causes  a 
marked  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean  swell  when  a  ship  is  near  it,  in  either  N.E.  or  S.W. 
monsoon.    The  soundings  about  3  m.  off  are  from  40  to  50  fatlioms.    Variation  3^  W. 

Ehor  HardeaL  On  the  N.  side  of  Has  Hafoon,  is  an  extensive  basin  or  harbour,  about  20  m. 
in  circumference,  and  2  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  it  affords  shelter  for  small  vessels  only,  as 
there  is  but  a  depth  of  1  to  1^  fathoms  inside.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  every  year,  a  fair  is 
kept  at  Khor  Hardeah  by  merchants  coming  from  Makalleh  on  Arabian  coast,  and  from  the 
Mijjertheyn  bunders  or  ports,  who  haul  up  their  baghalahs  on  the  beach,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
end  of  May.  A  brisk  trade  is  then  carried  on  in  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  ivory  and  ghee ; 
much  ambergris  is  also  on  sale,  but  at  a  high  price.  Elephant  hunting  is  followed  by  those  who 
have  guns.  Asses  in  great  numbers  are  procurable  for  five  or  six  dollars  each.  But  Khor 
Hardeah  is  most  unhealthy ;  its  shores  are  covered  with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  which,  if 
disturbed,  gives  out  a  sickening  gas.     Yet  many  fishermen  live  there,  and  become  accustomed  to  it. 

EAS  Asm,  or  AHSEEE,  called  by  mariners.  Cape  OnardaM,  or  Assair,  the  N.E.  point  of 
Africa,  900  ft.  high,  and  about  28  leagues  to  N.  of  Ras  Hafoon,  is  in  lat.  11°  51'  N.,  Ion.  51^  16'  E. 
The  coast  between  them  forms  two  large  bays,  separated  by  the  bluff  headland  of  Bas  Ally  Besh 
Quail,  in  lat.  11°  9'  N. ;  on  the  N.  side  of  which,  in  Gubet  Banneh,  avessel  might  anchor  in  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  in  7  fathoms ;  off  the  village,  and  about  3^  m.  W.N.W.  from  die  N.  tip  of  the 
headland ;  there  appears  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  in  these  bays.  Soundings  of  from 
20  to  40  fathoms  come  within  2  leagues  of  the  shore,  between  Capes  Hafoon  and  Guardafui. 

The  headland  of  Has  Jered  Hsifoon,  or  Shenareef  (10  m.  S.  of  the  N.E.  Cape  of  Africa),  is  a 
mountain  2500  ft,  high,  rising  from  the  water  in  four  steps.  To  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  Shenareef, 
the  plateau  of  the  African  high  land  attains  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  that  may  be  seen  a  great 
distance.  The  bank  of  soundings  for  the  deep-sea  lead  extends  about  5  m.  off  Hafoon ;  10  m.  ofiT 
Ally  Besh  Quail ;  and  15  m.  to  the  E.  of  Has  Ahseer ;  but  only  2  m.  due  N.  of  that  Cape.  There 
is  good  anchorage  in  the  Bay  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  Cape,  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon ;  but  little  will  be  gained  by  anchoring  here.  At  Bunder  Feelook,  about  43  la. 
further  to  the  W.,  plenty  of  fire-wood  may  be  procured.  The  trade  and  inhabitants  of  this  coast 
are  described  at  page  120.  Wahdy  Tohum  is  a  fertile  valley,  7  m.  to  S.  of  Cape  Guardafui,  fall 
of  large  mimosa  trees,  with  a  stream  of  water.  The  natives  resort  to  it  in  great  numbers,  and 
will  bring  bullocks,  sheep,  and  fire-wood  to  the  Bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Cape,  but  there  is  no 
anchorage  off  Wahdy  Tohum.  Excellent  water  might  also  be  procured  from  the  stream,  but  its 
carriage  would  be  expensive. 
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SOCOTEA  ISLAHB,  extending  E.  and  W.  70  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  23  m.,  is  generally 
composed  of  high  mountainous  land  and  granite  peaks,  which,  abreast  of  Tamareed,  are  more  than 
4000  ft  high ;  seldom  free  from  clouds.  There  is  a  low  plain  between  the  base  of  tlie  mountains 
and  the  sea,  varying  in  width  from  2  to  4  m.,  excepting  at  Ras  Felink  and  Ras  Sharb,  which  rise 
op  out  of  the  sea.  The  S.  side  of  the  Island  is  arid  and  barren  like  Arabia,  exposed  to  the  force 
of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  has  blown  up  the  sand  into  hills  parallel  with  the  beach,  and  in  some 
places  has  spread  it  3  m.  inland  till  stopped  by  the  mountain  barrier.  This  plain  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Island  is  called  Nowkad,  and  affords  pasture  for  flocks.  The  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Island  have  a  thick  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  plain  about  Tamareed  has  several  beautiful 
fertile  valleys,  and  oxen  are  numerous  hereabouts.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  found  all 
over  the  Island.  These  and  the  date  groves  furnish  the  principal  means  of  support  to  the  in- 
habitants, but  they  look  also  to  imports  of  dates  from  Muskat. 

Excepting  a  few  of  the  headlands  that  have  projecting  reefs,  the  shores  of  the  Island  are  bold 
to  approach,  with  soundings  at  a  considerable  distance  in  some  places.  There  are  several  anchoring- 
places,  which  may  be  used  according  to  the  prevailing  monsoon  ;  but  none  affording  shelter  at  all 
times.  The  S.  side  of  the  Island,  having  few  inhabitants  or  refreshments,  and  not  good  water,  is 
not  convenient  for  ships.  The  bays  of  Gollonseer  and  Sharb  at  the  W.  end  of  Socotra  afford 
good  shelter  in  the  N.E.  monsoon;  and  so  does  Bunder  R'dresseh  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Island. 
Tamareed  Bay  has  a  swell  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  and  violent  gusts  from  the  hills.  But  Deleeshi 
Bander  is  best  between  June  and  Sept.  Fikeh  Bunder  is  good  in  the  fine  weather  season,  from 
Feb.  to  May ;  and  is  frequented  in  April  for  fresh  water  by  trading  boats  from  India.  The  Island 
has  two  wet  seasons,  June  to  Aug.,  and  Nov.  to  Jan.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  vessel  may 
find  shelter  from  the  sea  in  all  bays  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Kadarma. 
These  are  Eoormeh,  Eathoob,  Tamareed,  Deleeshi,  Gurrieh  and  Fikeh ;  but  as  the  wind  blows  in 
violent  gusts  from  the  mountains,  good  ground-tackling  is  necessary ;  the  anchorage  being  usually 
on  a  narrow  bank  of  sand  or  rocky  bottom,  which  has  a  steep  declivity  to  the  N.,  out  of  soundings. 
Of  all  these  anchorages.  Bunder  Deleeshi  is  the  only  one  which  the  natives  call  perfectly  safe 
during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  very  smooth  water. 

WindB.  The  winds,  most  dangerous  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  are  expected  between 
Nov«  and  Jan. ;  when,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  squalls  blow  violently  several 
days  from  N.N.E.,  with  rain  and  a  high  sea,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  anchors  to  hold. 
Captain  Haines  experienced  one  of  these  N.E.  gales  so  late  as  the  2drd  Feb.,  1834,  while  survey- 
ing on  the  S.  coast.  From  Feb.  to  May  is  the  fine-weather  season,  when  the  anchorages  on  the 
N.  coast  are  considered  safe.  In  June,  July  and  Aug.,  the  natives  say  the  wind  blows  constantly 
in  violent  guats  frt)m  hills  on  the  N.  coast ;  while  at  the  low  belt  of  Nowkad,  on  the  S.  coast,  the 
wind  is  more  steady  and  less  violent,  with,  however,  a  tremendous  sea  and  surf.  In  these  months 
rainialk  in  showers,  but  much  less  than  that  with  the  squalls  of  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan.  In  Sept.,  Oct., 
and  part  of  Nov.,  light  land  and  sea-breezes  are  experienced;  late  in  Nov.  the  wind  becomes 
gradually  more  settled  from  the  N. 

Tides.  The  tides  are  very  irregular,  sometimes  running  16  hours  in  one  direction,  and  at 
other  times  only  6  hours,  depending  much  on  the  strength  of  winds  and  currents.  The  flood  sets 
to  the  W.  on  the  S.  coast,  and  to  the  E.  on  the  N.  coast;  and  the  ebb  in  opposite  directions. 
H.  W.  on  F.  and  0.  between  7  h.  and  8  h.  on  the  S.  coast,  and  about  8i  h.  at  Tamareed.  Rise 
and  &11  from  6  to  8  ft.  Currents  around  the  Island  are  chiefly  dependent  on  winds.  Between 
the  Arabian  coast  and  Socotra,  a  W.S.W.  current,  of  40  m.  per  day,  was  experienced  in  Jan. ;  and 
in  March  an  E.  one  of  about  30  m. 

Tanazeed,  or  Hadeboo  Bay,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  where  the  chief  resides,  also  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Bel4d-al- Sultan,  is  10  leagues  distant  from  Ras  R'dresseh,  the  E.  Cape ;  it  is  the  most 
digible  place  ibr  getting  refreshments,  Tamareed  being  the  principal  town,  but  the  anchorage  is 
indifferent.  A  point  of  sand  shelters  the  E.  anchorage,  which  is  about  1  or  1^  m.  off  shore,  in  10 
to  18  fathoms  sand  and  coral,  with  the  town  bearing  S.  or  S.  by  W.  On  the  N.  coast,  in  coming 
ffom  the  £L  towaids  Tamareed  Bay,  two  white  sand-hills  may  be  perceived ;  the  W.  one  is  much 
the  larger,  and  about  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  it  is  the  town,  over  which  are  high  craggy  granite  peaks, 
from  8000  to  4000  ft.  high,  visible  7  leagues  off.  When  the  Bay  is  approached  in  the  S.W. 
monsooD,  the  coast  should  be  kept  a-board  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Island,  as  the  wind  blows  in 
gusts  off  the  high  land.  No  ground  is  got  with  100  fathoms  line  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the  coast 
from  the  E.  point  of  the  island  to  Ras  Howlaf ;  but  to  W.  of  that  headland,  and  fronting  the  Bay, 
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the  bank  extends  farther  off  shore,  with  gradual  soundings  from  5  to  30  fathoms.  Bullocks,  goats, 
sheep  and  fish  may  be  procured  here  at  reasonable  prices,  and  good  water,  which  runs  from  the 
mountains  into  a  sandy  valley  among  date- trees,  about  ^  m.  from  the  town,  which  is  in  lat. 
13^  39'  N.,  Ion.  54^  0'  E.  The  natives  are  poor,  and  hospitable  to  strangers:  rice  is  an  essential 
article  to  barter  with  them  for  refreshments.  Qood  aloes  may  be  procured ;  and  at  times,  dragons' 
blood  in  small  quantities ;  gprapes,  water-melons,  pumpkins,  oranges  and  plantains,  may  be  got  in 
March  and  AprU,  and  plenty  of  dates  in  June. 

Ba8  Koormeh  is  about  3  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Tamareed,  and  may  be  known  by  a  few  rising 
sand-hills  near  it :  a  reef  projects  off  it  about  300  yards,  and  along  shore  to  Bas  Tahal,  about  2  m.  to 
the  E.  The  small  bay  and  village  of  Kathoob  are  about  3^  m.  to  the  E.  of  Bas  Koormeh,  which 
bay  is  more  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  monsoon  than  that  of  Tamareed. 

Bas  Kadarma,  in  lat  W  4d'  N.,  Ion.  53''  38'  E.,  bearing  W.  by  N.  i  N.  13  m.,  from  Ras 
Koormeh,  terminates  in  a  low  point  from  a  bluff  close  to  it,  and  thence  the  coast  runs  W.  ^  N.  for 
4|  m.  to  Ras  Bashuree,  and  2  m.  further  W.  to  Bas  Samaree,  the  most  N.  part  of  Socotra,  where 
the  mountains  are  nearly  2,000  ft.  high,  and  almost  perpendicular  from  the  coast-line  in  some  places, 
with  a  rocky  beach.  A  pyramidal  rock,  nearly  150  ft.  high  is  joined  to  Bas  Bashuree  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  about  50  yards  in  length.  Soundings  extend  off  Bashuree  about  2^  m.  out  from  the 
coast ;  but  towards  Bas  Kadarma  not  more  than  1  m.  off. 

Eas  €h)llo]i8ier,  about  4  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  Bas  Sam4ree,  forming  the  E.  point  of  Gollonsier 
Bay,  may  be  known  by  four  small  granite  peaks  on  it,  and  by  the  bills  near  them  being  in  some 
places  covered  with  sand.  Between  Bas  Gollonsier  and  Bas  Sam4ree  the  coast  is  fronted  by  a  shoal 
extending  a  mile  off  shore,  dry  at  L.  W.  in  some  parts,  with  patches  of  2  fathoms  near  its  edge,  to 
which  the  soundings  gradually  decrease. 

OollonBier  Bay,  which  affords  anchorage  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  is  formed  by  the  bluff  cape 
Bas  Bedoo  to  the  W.,  and  Bas  Gollonsier  to  the  E.  The  village  of  Gollonsier,  about  a  mile  to  the 
S.  of  the  cape,  is  small,  not  containing  dOO  inhabitants,  but  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and 
water,  sheep  and  goats:  a  few  fowls,  beans,  and  pumpkins  also,  but  no  bullocks.  The  Mosque  is 
in  lat.  12^  41V  N.,  Ion.  53^  30'  E.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  4  fathoms  L.  W.,  with  the  N.  granite 
peak  on  Bas  Gollonsier  N.E.  by  E. ;  the  Mosque  S.E.  by  E.  i  E. ;  off  the  sandy  beach  or  best 
landing-place  800  yards.  A  shoal  spot  of  d^  fathoms  lies  nearly  2  m.  to  W.  of  the  village.  The 
soundings  under  10  fathoms  (which  depth  is  not  1  m.  from  shore)  are  irregular  with  over-falls;  and 
the  fringing  reef  extends  nearly  3  cable-lengths  off  shore. 

Tides.  H.  W.  at  7  h.  dO  m.  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon;  rise  and  fall  8ft,  and  the  flood  sets  to 
the  E.     This  bay  affords  no  shelter  from  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Bas  Bedoo,  in  lat.  12^  40'  N.,  Ion.  53^  24'  E.,  terminating  in  a  bluff  about  300  ft.  high  from 
the  Jebel  Marlee  Mountains,  forms  the  N.E.  boundary  of  Gubet  Sharb,  a  fine  bay,  with  regular 
soundings  and  no  danger  beyond  d  cable-lengths  from  the  shore.  To  the  N.  of  Bas  Bedoo,  no 
soundings  were  got  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  but  to  the  W.  of  it  soundings  of  20  to  34  fathoms 
extend  several  miles,  rocky  bottom,  and  good  fishing-ground. 

Saboynea  Islet,  in  lat  12^  39i'  N.,  Ion.  53^  11'  E.,  bears  from  Bas  Bedoo  W.  ^  S.  about 
4  leagues ;  and  from  Bas  Sharb  N.W.  by  W.  9  m.  It  is  a  white  granite  islet,  of  considerable 
height,  in  extent  about  800  by  150  yards,  and  may  be  seen  more  than  30  m.,  at  which  distance  it 
resembles  two  ships  under  sail. 

Sharb  Bay,  7  m.  in  extent,  between  Bas  Bedoo  and  Bas  Sliarb,  has  good  shelter  from  thf 
N.E.  monsoon,  though  exposed  to  the  S.W.  Although  generally  smooth  in  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
strong  gusts  of  wind  sometimes  blow  from  the  high  land,  requiring  great  caution  when  under  sail. 
The  best  anchorage  is  in  10  fathoms,  about  }m.  off  shore,  over  a  clear  white  sandv  bottom,  with 
the  points  of  the  bay  N.  i  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.,  and  the  Ears  Peaks,  S.W.  by  S.,  off  some 
mangrove-trees,  close  to  which  is  a  lagoon  of  salt  water,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  although 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bank  of  sand  400  yards  in  breadth.  The  village  of  Marthain  Gibboose, 
where  some  good  water  is  obtained  from  wells,  consists  of  a  few  huts  only,  and  the  whole  Bay  has 
about  150  persons,  who  live  in  caverns;  they  are  very  poor,  subsisting  by  their  flocks  and  fish. 

BAS  SHABB,  the  W.  cape  of  Socotra,  in  lat  12^  33'  N.,  Ion.  53^  19'  E.,  is  a  bold  cape,  the 
end  of  a  mountain  called  Jebel  Sharb;  on  which,  at  8  m.  to  the  E.  from  the  cape,  stand  two 
remarkable  peaks  like  Ears,  which  are  1480  ft.  above  sea.  A  reef  extends  from  the  cape  about 
300  yards.    A  depth  of  14  feithoms  is  found  at  i^  m.  off,  and  no  bottom  at  4  m. 

The  ooast  from  hence  extends  S.E.  18^  m.  to  Bas  Katahnee.  The  soundings  along  this  part 
are  usually  sand  and  rocks,  without  danger;  but  about  a  mile  from  it,  a  C^-fathoms  bank  lies 
parallel  to  the  shore ;  this  is  not  above  i  m.  in  breadth,  having  8  and  9  &thoms  inside  of  it,  and 
the  same  depths  outside,  increasing  to  17  fathoms  about  3  m.  off  shore.    This  port  of  the  ooast 
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affords  shelter  firom  N.E.  and  N.  winds ;  and  anchorage  inside  the  narrow  bank,  in  a  little  bay  at 
the  sand-hill,  called  Gubet  Ney,  or  Bunder  Ney,  with  4  fathoms  water  close  to  shore,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  rocky  cliffs,  where  there  is  a  small  village,  about  6  m.  from  Ras  Katahnee. 

Tides.  The  ebb  tide  along  this  side  of  the  island  runs  S.E.  ]  m.  per  hour;  rise  and  fall 
7  ft.  on  the  springs ;  H.  W.  at  7  hours  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  Tery  irregular. 

Baa  Katahnee,  in  lat  W  3a',  N.,  Ion.  bS""  83'  E.,  is  a  bold,  bluff  headland,  1455  ft.  above 
sea,  and  haa  the  same  aspect  from  £.  or  W.  A  chain  of  mountains,  called  Jebel  Kueireh,  nearly 
of  equal  height,  extends  from  it  5  m.  to  the  E.,  and  continues  nearly  to  the  E.  end  of  the  island, 
excepting  a  few  passes,  by  which  the  inhabitants  go  to  Tamareed.  This  chain  in  most  parts  rises 
like  a  widl  from  the  low  land,  between  its  base  and  the  sea,  which  belt  is  from  2  to  4  m.  broad, 
aod  called  Nowkad  by  the  natives.  This  low  land  affords  good  pasturage  for  numerous  sheep  and 
goats ;  but  the  people  were  found  very  timid,  always  retreating  with  their  flocks  to  the  mountains, 
when  wished  to  be  communicated  with.  But,  having  a  native  of  the  island  on  board,  the  sur- 
veyors effected  a  conference,  and  a  good  supply  of  sheep  and  milk  was  obtained  from  these  harmless 
p6(^le. 

The  8.  ooait  between  Ras  Katahnee  and  Ras  Felink  is  bold  to  approach,  with  soundings  of 
12  to  30  fiBLthoms,  extending  from  4  to  0  m.  off.  Several  reservoirs  receive  the  drainage  from  the 
mooDtaina,  the  water  obtained  by  digging  wells  being  brackish.  One  of  these  reservoirs  at  Wadi 
Felink,  8  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Felink,  where  the  sandy  beach  terminates  in  rocky  cliffs  facing 
the  sea,  is  supplied  by  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water  running  through  the  low  land,  the  basin  being 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bank  of  shingle.  Here,  during  the  fair  season,  Feb.  to  April,  a  ship 
might  easily  procure  fresh  water,  by  anchoring  in  7  fathoms ;  also  sheep,  if  caution  is  taken  in 
communicating  with  the  inhabitants ;  otherwise  they  will  retreat  to  the  hills. 

Baa  Feiuik,  about  64  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Katahnee,  and  about  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ras 
R*dres8eh,  forms  in  a  bluff  cape,  when  riewed  from  the  S.W. ;  but  on  a  near  approach,  a  low  point 
is  perceived  to  project  from  it  nearly  a  mile,  off  which  a  reef  extends  to  the  S.E.  about  400  yards, 
between  which  and  Ras  R'dresseh  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  with  regular  soundings,  decreasing 
gradually  to  the  shore. 

Bnnder  B'dresseh  is  an  anchorage  formed  to  the  S.W.  of  that  cape,  where  a  vessel  might 
anchor  in  0  fathoms  sand  and  rocks,  in  tolerably  smooth  water,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  with 
the  outer  small  patch  of  rocks  off  R'dresseh,  bearing  E.  by  S. ;  the  low  point  N.E.  ^  E. ;  and  the 
high  bluff  of  Mom,  W.  i  N.  The  channel  between  the  detached  reef  and  that  projecting  from  the 
pomt  has  depths  of  7  to  0  fathoms,  but  being  less  than  i  m.  wide,  with  rapid  currents  or  tides, 
causing  strong  ripplings,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  pass  through  it.  except  with  a  strong  leading 
wind,  as  there  is  no  ground  at  90  fathoms  to  the  N.E.  of  this  intricate  channel  at  the  distance  of 
km.  from  the  shore  of  R*dresseh. 

BAS  B'DBESSEH,  in  lat.  ld°  34f  N.,  Ion.  54^  81'  E.,  is  the  low  E.  cape  of  Socotra,  form- 
ing in  two  small  rocky  points,  which  are  nearly  a  mile  distant,  bearing  N.  and  S.  of  each  other. 
A  reef  projects  i  m.  from  both,  and  at  the  distance  of  1  m.  to  the  N.E.  you  have  more  than 
SO  fathoms  water,  so  the  lead  is  not  a  guide  in  approaching  the  island  from  the  E.,  the  N.E.,  and 
the  N.  About  a  mile  S.E.  of  the  cape  is  a  detached  shoal,  some  of  the  rocks  of  which  are  above 
water. 

Bas  Kom  (Socotrean),  or  Ras  Mutlar  (Arabic),  Cape  E.,  in  lat.  IS''  34'  N.,  Ion.  54^  27'  E., 
is  a  remarkable  bluff  mountain,  19^0  ft.  high,  sometimes  from  its  form  called  the  Dolphin's  Noso. 
It  terminates  the  high  chain  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  is  seen  in  clear 
weather  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  the  low  extreme  of  Ras  R'dresseh,  about  4  m.  farther  E., 
is  not  visible. 

Bimder  Fikeh,  about  ^  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  R'dresseh,  and  under  the  lofty  bluff  of  Ras 
Mom,  is  a  bay  formed  on  the  W.  side  of  a  small  sandy  point  from  which  a  reef  projects  1  m. 
This  place  forms  a  small  anchorage,  protected  by  the  reef  from  E.  winds ;  where  the  small  vessels 
from  Cutch,  or  other  places,  stop  to  procure  water  in  April  and  May  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Jiddah. 
Water  is  got  from  a  well  near  the  village,  or  from  a  spring  which  issues  between  the  two  E.  sand- 
hflls.  The  best  anchorage  is  with  Mom  Bluff  W.S.W. ;  the  outer  break  of  the  reef  N.E. ;  Ras 
Dome  W.  by  N.  i  N.  in  about  1 2  fathoms.  In  approaching  this  anchorage  caution  is  requisite, 
for  the  sea  does  not  show  the  reef  by  breaking  upon  it,  unless  with  a  strong  wind  or  heavy  swell, 
and  close  to  it  there  are  5  fathoms  water,  but  400  yards  off  no  bottom  at  60  fathoms.  The  village 
is  small,  with  about  50  or  60  poor,  timid  and  inoffensive  inhabitants,  living  in  huts,  or  in 
excavations. 

Bat  Deme,  W.  by  N.  \  N.,  10  m.  from  the  E.  point  of  Socotra,  is  a  sharp  projecting  cape, 
libout  250  ft.  high.     To  the  E.  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen,  except  at  the  sand-hills  mentioned  as  a 
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\7ateriDg-plAce,  vhere  there  are  a  few  trees ;  but  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Dome,  both  the  hills  and  Talleys 
c^pear  verdant,  interspersed  with  small  villages,  of  20  or  80  inhabitants,  who  live  on  their  flocks 
and  fish,  and  supply  good  sheep  or  bullocks  at  a  fair  price.  Eas  Hamadara  bears  W.  by  N.  i  N., 
distant  li  m.  from  Has  Dome,  between  which  are  the  three  date-groves  of  Thuereh,  Clayf  and 
Tamereh,  with  a  fine  fresh-water  pool  near  Clayf. 

The  Coast,  from  Ras  Dome  to  Ras  Dehamree,  trending  W.  by  N.  10  m.,  is  low  near  the  sea, 
with  little  rocky  capes  and  sandy  bays.  The  high  land  stands  about  ^  m.  back  from  the  beach, 
and  is  more  than  1000  ft.  high.  The  bank  of  soundings  project  only  from.^m.  to  ^m.  from  it. 
Off  Ras  Hamadara,  there  is  a  rocky  shoal  nearly  dry ;  with  a  narrow  channel  of  5  to  7  fathoms 
between  it  and  the  shore-reef  that  projects  300  yards  from  the  point. 

Bunder  Onrrieh  is  a  small  bay  on  the  E.  of  Ras  Dehamree,  where  a  vessel  might  anchor  in 
6  to  10  fathoms  water,  sand  and  rocks,  from  ^  to  i-  m.  off  shore,  with  the  extreme  point  of  the  cape 
bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  or  N.N.W.,  where  she  would  be  well  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
Inland  there  is  a  fresh- water  stream,  with  numerous  date-trees  growing  on  its  banks. 

Ba8  Dehamree,  a  narrow,  low,  projecting  neck  of  land,  is  6  m.  E.S.E.  from  Ras  Howlaff. 
On  it  are  two  remarkable  hillocks,  the  N.  one  about  130  ft  high.  On  each  side  of  this  ci^  there 
is  a  small  anchoring-place ;  that  of  Bunder  Gurrieh,  already  mentioned ;  and  the  W.  one,  called 
Bunder  Debenee.  No  soundings  with  280  fathoms  line  were  got  }  m.  N.  from  Ras  Dehamree,  nor 
is  any  obtained  until  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it.  Close  to  the  extreme  point  there  is  a  rock. 
and  a  rocky  spit  of  2^  fathoms  projects  from  a  small  rocky  point  to  the  S.W.  of  the  former.  A 
small  vessel  might  anchor  to  the  S.W.  of  the  same  spit  in  8  or  3^  fathoms,  close  in  shore,  with 
the  point  bearing  E.N.E. ;  but  the  bottom  is  coral  rock. 

Bunder  Deleeshi  is  formed  between  Ras  Dehamree  and  a  small  point  near  Ras  Howlaff^  on 
which  stands  a  little  ruined  mosque  or  tomb.  Soundings  extend  across  this  bay  a  considerable 
distance  fropi  shore,  which  is  safe  to  approach,  and  affords  the  best  sheltered  anchorage  on  the 
coast  of  Socotra  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  there  is  a  sand-hill,  with  a 
creek  ^  m.  to  the  W.,  called  Ehor  Deleeshi,  salt  and  shoal  at  the  entrance,  but  a  fine  fresh-water 
stream  inland,  with  date-trees  on  its  banks.  The  sand-hill,  bearing  S.  or  S.  by  E.,  is  a  good 
mark  for  the  best  anchorage,  in  7,  6,  or  9  fathoms  water,  from  ^  m.  to  i  m.  off  shore. 

Bas  Howlaff,  before  mentioned  in  describing  Tamareed  Bay,  is  nearly  3  m.  W.N.W.  of  the 
above  ruined  mosque,  and  bears  from  the  mosque  of  Tamareed  N.E.  by  E.  nearly  5  m.  It  is  a 
low  projecting  cape,  rising  towards  the  interior,  and  forming  undulating  sand-hillocks,  covered  with 
prickly  bush :  fronting  the  sea,  it  has  small  rocky  points,  with  intervening  sand  beaches.  The 
anchorage  on  the  W.  side  of  Ras  Howlaff  is  preferable  to  Tamareed  Bay ;  yet  with  the  wind  at 
E.N.E.  a  considerable  swell  rolled  in,  but  not  so  much  as  abreast  of  the  town,  where  there  was  a 
breaking  sea  at  the  same  time :  neither  was  landing  so  difiicult  as  in  other  parts  of  Tamareed  Bay. 

THE  BBOTHEBS  are  two  islands  to  S.W.  of  Socotra,  and  on  the  same  plateau  of  soundings. 
Depths  of  15  to  20  fathoms  are  found  to  E.  of  these  islands  for  more  than  30  m.,  but  this  part  was 
not  thoroughly  examined.  The  channel  between  the  Brothers  has  soundings  ranging  from  20  to 
25  fathoms. 

Jezirat  Derzee,  the  E.  Brother,  is  about  3  m.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  with  an  even  table  top, 
970  ft.  above  sea.  Its  E.  end  is  27  m.  S.  of  Ras  Sharb,  the  W.  point  of  Socotra.  On  its  N.  side 
there  are  soundings  of  1 3  fathoms  about  1  m.  off,  but  it  is  steep-to  on  other  sides.  'The  bank  of 
soundings  extends  about  13  m.  to  the  S. 

Jezirat  Si^nheh,  or  the  W.  Brother,  9  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Derzee,  is  6^  m.  long,  E.  and  W., 
and  less  than  half  that  breadth.  The  E.  end  is  broad,  but  the  W.  end  narrows  to  a  sharp  point, 
off  which  a  reef  extends  i  m.  The  island  is  high,  and  tabular  for  half  its  length.  The  highest 
part,  near  the  centre  and  about  a  mile  from  the  S.  shore,  is  2440  ft.  above  the  sea.  Off  the 
S.E.  side,  are  two  small  rocky  islets.  A  reef  projects  im.  from  the  N.E.  side;  off  which,  about 
Hm.f  there  is  a  small  bank  with  13  fathoms;  between  the  latter  and  the  reef  22  fathoms  is 
found.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  15  m.  to  S.  of  Sumheh,  and  25  m.  to  W.S.W. ;  but,  mid- 
way between  it  and  Abd-al-Koorv,  the  depth  is  over  100  fathoms. 

ABB-AIrZOOBT  ISLAKI),  midway  between  the  W.  end  of  Socotra  and  Gape  Guardafui.  is 
a  high  rugged  island,  6^  leagues  in  extent  E.  and  W.,  but  narrow,  with  a  hill  1670  ft.  high  near 
the  centre,  and  another  on  the  E.  part  of  the  Island,  1500  ft.  high.  The  W.  half  is  not  so 
leevated,  only  500  ft. ;  and  to  the  W.  of  the  central  peak  the  island  is  quite  low,  appearing  from  a 
distance  like  two  islands.  It  is  inhabited  by  people  miserably  poor,  having  little  food  and  indif- 
ferent water.  Admiral  Owen  anchored  in  H.M.S.  Leven^  in  a  fine  bay,  with  a  coral  bottom, 
directly  at  the  W.  point  of  the  high  mountain  on  the  S.  side ;  but  this  place  affords  no  refresh- 
ments for  ships,  although  above  sixty  persons  contrived  to  exist  upon  its  barren  soil. 
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Bas  AigiidL,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  in  lat.  19°  11'  N.,  and  Ion.  52®  22'  E.,  is  rocky, 
with  a  sand-hill.  An  extensive  shoal,  having  from  3  to  12  fathoms,  called  Bacchus  Bank,  extends 
from  the  N.E.  point  in  that  direction  for  4^  m. 

Bas  Ehaisat-en-Nanm,  the  W.  extreme  of  Ahd-ul-Eoory,  is  in  lat.  12°  14'  N.,  and  Ion. 
52°  3'  E.  Soundings  off  this  end  are  very  deep,  25  fathoms  at  1  m.  off,  40  fathoms  at  2  m.  off ; 
then  over  100  fathoms :  but  a  bank  with  24  fathoms  is  found  8  or  9  m.  W.N.W.  of  this  cape. 

KAIr-FAEOOH,  or  Salt's  White  Rocks,  lat.  12°  26'  N.,  and  Ion.  52°  8'  E.,  are  two  rocks, 
standing  up  out  of  the  sea.  They  occupy  a  space  about  7  cables  long,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
2  cables  broad.  Each  has  a  lofty  peak,  280  ft.  high,  and  one  or  two  hills  of  less  height.  They 
are  covered  with  guano  and  look  very  white ;  birds  in  great  numbers  resort  here.  By  day  they  are 
visible  15  or  20  m. ;  but  at  night  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  are  12  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  W. 
end  of  Abd-al-Koory,  and  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  laiige  bank  of  soundings  with  10  to  20 
fathoms. 

Tides.  H.  W.  here  at  8  h. ;  rise  of  tide  6  to  8  ft.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.  Flood  sets  to  N., 
and  ebb  to  S.,  from  H  to  2^  knots  per  hour,  between  all  the  islands.    Variation  2^°  W. 

CAPE  GUARDAFUI  TO  STRAITS  OF  BAB-EL-MANDEB. 
(Variation  at  Guasdafui,  3°  W. ;  at  Pebiu  Island,  4^°  W.) 

From  Bas  Ahseer,  or  Cape  Gnardaftii,  (see  page  108)  the  coast  extends  10  leagues  W.N.W. 
to  Ras  UUooleh.  In  the  bay,  to  the  W.  of  the  former  cape,  will  be  found  good  anchorage  in 
S.  winds,  but  farther  W.  the  bottom  appears  rocky  and  the  soundings  irregular.  At  Moyah 
Booeh,  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Ullooleh,  there  are  wells  of  good  water.  Mountains,  1300  to 
1600  ft  high,  border  the  sea,  except  in  one  or  two  sandy  bays. 

Bas  IJIlooleli,  or  Alooleh,  in  lat.  12°  N.,  Ion.  50°  46'  E.,  is  very  low,  vnth  a  narrow  entrance 
near  its  extreme  to  a  lagoon  of  considerable  extent,  called  Khor  Gulwainee,  into  which  a  river  falls. 
There  is  a  village.  Bunder  Ullooleh,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lagoon,  where  cattle  and  an  abundance 
of  fire-wood  may  be  procured     The  water  at  this  place  is  bad. 

Bas  Feelook,  Bas-al-Feel,  or  Cape  FeUx,  in  lat.  11°  57f  N.,  and  8  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Ras 
Ullooleh,  is  a  hill  800  ft.  high,  shaped  like  an  elephant ;  it  projects  far  into  the  sea,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent land  being  low,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  island.  It  may  be  seen  at  15  leagues' 
distance  in  clear  weather,  and  there  is  very  deep  water  within  a  ^  m.  of  it.  There  is  a  deep  bay 
on  the  W.  side  of  Ras  Feelook.  At  Bunder  Feelook,  a  small  village  with  a  fort,  10  m.  S.S.W.  of 
tfie  Cape,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms ;  and  fire- wood  may  be  obtained  in  any 
quantity.     Ras  Feelook  is  generally  called  by  natives,  Ras  Belmook. 

Bimdar  Marayeh  is  the  principal  town  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  situated  8  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Bunder  Feelook,  in  lat.  11°  43'  N. ;  it  has  five  forts,  and  affords  an  abundant  supply  of 
cattle,  water  and  fire-wood.     The  natives  at  all  these  towns  are  civil  and  friendly  to  strangers. 

Bas  Ooree,  or  Cape  8t  Peter,  is  in  lat.  1 1°  30'  N.,  Ion.  49°  44'  E.,  and  20  leagues  W.S.W. 
of  Ras  Feelook.  It  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  4600  ft.  above  the  sea.  There 
is  a  fort  and  village  on  its  W.  side,  and  about  12  m.  to  the  E.  is  Bunder  Khor,  where  a  river, 
earxying  salt  water  5  m.  inland,  falls  into  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as  far  as  the 
town,  about  4  m.  There  is  a  fort  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance.  Soundings  extend  off  the  coast 
hereabouts'  from  li  to  3  m.  About  7  m.  W.  of  Ras  Goree  is  Bas  Antareh,  a  high  rocky  cape, 
forming  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain,  Jebel  Antareh,  5000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soundings 
deepen  rapidly  from  the  Cape.  From  Ras  Antareh  the  coast  trends  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  36  m.  to 
Bunder  Ziadeh,  the  W.  limit  of  the  Mijjertheyn,  and  the  £.  limit  of  the  Wursoongli  Somauli 
tribes.     Bunder  Ghazim  is  12  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ziadeh. 

Bas  HadaMehf  bearing  W.  by  N.  20  m.  from  Ziadeh,  is  a  rocky  cape  300  ft.  high.  From  it 
the  low  sandy  point  of  Bas  Oahm  bears  W.  18  m.  From  Ras  Gahm  the  coast  trends  W.  by  S. 
27  m.  to  Ras  Gulv?ainee.  From  Ziadeh  to  Meyt,  the  limestone  mountain  range,  Jebel  Wursoongli, 
6,500  to  7,000  ft.  high,  backs  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15  m.  There  are  several  towns  along 
the  eoost,  at  all  of  which  water,  fire-wood,  and  cattle  are  to  be  procured.  Bas  Gnlwainee,  in  lat. 
11°  8'  N.,  Ion.  48°  1'  E.,  is  in  a  bight  of  the  coast  between  Ras  Gahm  and  Ras  Suereh,  wliich  capes 
aie  50  m.  apart.     Soundings  extend  off  the  coast  from  2  to  4  m. 

Bas  Suereh,  a  low  bluff  point,  is  50  m.  W.  of  Ras  Gahm ;  along  this  coast,  undulating  hills 
intervene  between  the  lofty  mountain  range  and  the  sea.  Bunder  Jedeed,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Sueroh 
Cape,  is  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Wursoongli  Somauli  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  not  always  civil  to 
straogers! 
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HETT,  or  BTJBnT  ISLAKB,  called  also  Bird  Island,  Ais  or  White  Island,  in  lat.  11°  13'  N., 
Ion.  47°  16'  E.,  is  a  high  barren  rock  430  ft.  high,  of  white  aspect,  being  covered  with  birds*  dang. 
It  is  16  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Has  Suereh,  and  6  m.  off  the  nearest  shore.  The  coast  is  moderately 
elevated,  with  soundings  near  it,  and  the  channel  between  Mejt  and  the  main  is  5^  m.  wide,  free 
from  danger,  with  depths  of  13  to  32  fathoms.  The  edge  of  soundings  extends  3  m.  to  the  N. 
and  W.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  there  was  found  a  remarkable  cove,  or  natural  dock, 
sufiBiciently  large  to  admit  a  ship  of  300  tons  in  security,  by  clenching  the  ends  of  a  cable  through 
holes  of  the  rock;  the  remains  of  two  clenches  of  cables  were  affix^  to  the  rock  in  1801 ;  and 
part  of  a  hemp  cable  was  found  in  1844.  There  appears  to  be  no  danger  near  the  Island,  except 
at  the  W.  point,  where  a  reef  projects  6ut  about  a  cable's  length,  with  a  sunken  rock,  having  over  it 
only  12  ft.  water. — {See  Saijavq  Directions,  pages  117  and  123.) 

E.  Eas  Kateeb,  a  low  rocky  cape,  bears  S.S.W.  i  W.,  11  m.  from  Burnt  Island ;  and,  at  7  m. 
further  to  S.W.  is  a  rocky  point  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Meyt,  a  hill  1,200  ft.  high ;  the  tomb  and  town 
of  Meyt  lie  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  this  hill.  The  lofty  range  of  mountains,  Jebel  Wursoongli  (6,000 
to  7,000  ft.)  standing  from  6  to  7  leagues  from  tiie  sea-coast  between  Has  Antaieh  and  Meyt, 
terminate  in  Pyramid  Peak  (6,170  ft.),  about  5  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Meyt  tomb. 

Meyt  Tomb  lies  S.W,  by  S.  17  m.  from  Burnt  Island,  and  soundings  off  it  are  very  deep, 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore  70  fathoms.  Between  it  and  Has  Ankor  (Ungar)  about  18  leagues,  a 
deep  bay  is  formed,  called  Gubet  Hakoodeh ;  here  the  soundings  extend  off  shore  about  2  m. : 
Sugar-loaf  Hill,  990  ft.  high,  is  in  lat  10°  40'  N.,  Ion.  46°  16'  E.,  and  6  m.  to  S.  of  Ras  Ankor. 
Ankor  (Ungar)  Peak,  3,700  ft.  above  sea,  stands  7  m.  further  to  the  S.  From  Ankor,  the  coast 
goes  W.  by  N.  to  Ras  Khanrir,  24  m.,  in  lat.  10°  52'  N.,  3  m.  to  S.W.  of  which  is  Karram.  The 
coast  then  trends  W.S.W.  32  m.  to  W.  Eas  Kateeb,  a  sandy  point,  4^  m.  to  N.  of  Seyireh  Peak ; 
and  24  m.  further  to  W.S.W.  is  Berbereh.  The  hills  2  leagues  at  the  back  of  Ras  Khanzir  are 
nearly  1,800  ft.  high ;  and,  at  6  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Berbereh,  they  are  2,600  ft.  above  sea. 

Seyareli,  a  small  village,  2  leagues  to  S.W.  of  W.  Has  Kateeb,  need  only  be  noticed  as  the 
place  whence,  in  the  fair  season,  the  wealthy  Berbereh  merchants  obtain  a  supply  of  good  water. 

BEBBEBEE,  in  lat  10°  26'  N.,  Ion.  45°  IV  E.,  or  47  leagues  due  S.  of  Aden  Back  Bay,  is 
situated  on  a  low  sandy  shore,  which  extends  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  as  far  as  Zeyla,  backed  by  a 
range  of  mountains.  The  small  port  or  bay  is  formed  by  a  hook  of  sand  projecting  to  the  W.  a 
little  more  than  a  mile,  affording  shelter  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms.  This  place,  although  little  known 
to  Europeans,  is  frequented  by  trading  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  adjacent  parts ;  but 
the  natives  ought  not  to  be  trusted.  The  English  brig  Marianne,  belonging  to  Mauritius,  was 
attacked  by  some  of  the  Somauli  tribes  in  1825,  when  several  of  her  crew  were  murdered,  and  the 
vessel  plundered  and  burnt.  The  captain,  mate,  and  other  survivors  escaped  to  trading  dows  which 
were  at  anchor  near  them,  were  carried  to  Mocha,  and  from  thence  to  Madras.  In  1 855  Burton, 
Speke  and  Heme  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  Stroyan  of  the  Indian  Navy,  were  treacherously  attacked 
in  the  night ;  all  were  severely  wounded,  the  latter  was  killed.  Since  that  sad  event,  the  chiefe  of 
adjacent  tribes  have  been  bound  under  a  penalty  to  prevent  such  deeds.  Caravans-  pass  between 
this  port  and  the  interior  of  Abyssinia. 

Berbereh  Town  is  at  the  E.  end  or  head  of  the  harbour,  and  varies  in  dimensions  and 
population  with  the  season  of  the  year.  From  Oct.  to  March,  the  trading  season,  the  population 
amounts  to  10,000  or  15,000  souls.  The  tribes  from  the  interior  begin  assembling  in  Oct.,  and 
are  continually  arriving  with  caravans  up  to  March,  bringing  their  produce ;  ghee,  ivory,  myrrh, 
gums,  coffee,  cotton,  Ag,  These  things  they  exchange  for  cotton  cloths,  piece  goods,  shawls,  copper- 
wire,  zinc,  &c.  Trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  banyan  merchants,  who  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  tribes  for  the  following  year's  produce,  for  which  their  baghalah's  or  kotiehs  will  be  ready 
in  haibour  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  At  the  end  of  March  the  town  and  harbour  are  being  deserted, 
the  natives  leave  for  the  mountains,  trading  vessels  have  all  departed  by  the  first  week  of  April,  and 
nothin|[  remains  but  the  frame-works  of  houses  piled  on  the  sandy  shore  ready  for  next  year,  and 
bones  of  camels  and  sheep,  which  soon  attract  various  beasts  of  prey.  Lions  are  often  seen  at  the 
town  wells  during  hot  weather. 

The  great  drawback  to  Berbereh  as  a  port,  is  the  lack  of  good  drinking  water ;  the  wealthy 
merchants  obtain  their  supply  from  Seyareh.  Nor  is  Berbereh  readily  made  out  from  a  distance; 
between  April  and  Sept.  there  are  no  vessels  there  to  mark  the  place ;  but,  in  the  &ir  season,  the 
numerous  masts  are  visible  over  the  low  sandy  point  that  forms  the  harbour. 

Tides.     H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  7  L  15  m. ;  rise  and  fall  about  9  ft. 

The  Coast  from  Bei'bereh  extends  to  the  W.  for  about  13  leagues,  or  till  near  Jebel  Elmas, 
which  is  2,000  ft.  high«  within  7  m.  of  the  shore ;  it  then  takes  a  N.W.  direction  for  25  leagues  to 
Zeyla.    From  Berbereh  to  Karangarit,  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  exammed. 
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Shab  Karangarit,  the  first  (known)  dangerous  reef  to  N.W.  by  W.  of  Berbereh  (from  which 
it  18  distant  27  leagues),  lies  Sm.  off  shore,  in  lat.  lO""  57'  N.,  Ion.  43""  43'  E. ;  it  bears  E.S.E. 
nearly  3  leagues  from  the  small  boat  harbour  of  Klior  Earangarit.  Above  this  place  the  coast  is 
fronted  bj  shoals  at  the  distance  of  2  to  10  m.  from  shore,  the  soundings  outside  of  which  appear  to 
increase  regularly  from  7  or  8  fathoms  to  20  and  upwards,  as  far  as  sounded.     Variation  4^°  W. 

ZETLA^  in  lat.  IP  22'  N.,  Ion.  43^  30'  E.,  a  town  of  some  importance,  having  a  trade  with 
Mocha  and  neighbouring  parts,  is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  point,  between  which  and  Saduldeen 
Island  (Si^m.  to  N.  of  it)  is  the  anchorage  in  3  and  4  fathoms.  To  the  N.  of  Saduldeen,  2^  m.,  is 
another  island,  called  Ivat  or  Erbaat ;  but  these  appear  so  surrounded  with  banks  and  shoals  as  to 
render  navigation  into  Zeyla  Bay  yery  difficult.  Anchorage  for  large  ships  at  Zeyla  is  about 
8  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  town  and  to  the  S.E.  of  Saduldeen  Island,  in  4^  or  5  fathoms  water.  The 
rocky  shoals  of  Shab  Filfil  lie  nearly  3  leagues  to  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  of  Zeyla  Mosque.  By  night 
an  entrance  should  not  be  attempted.  On  a  clear  day  the  reefs  are  visible  from  aloft.  Approaching 
from  the  S.,  a  vessel  should  not  shoal  under  20  fathoms,  until  the  mosque  bears  S.W.  ^  S.  The 
soundings  here  extend  from  the  coast  4  to  6  leagues. 

The  Coast  from  Zeyla  trends  N.W.  25  m.  to  Baa  Jibooty.  This  point  and  Ras-al-Beer  form 
the  entrance  to  a  wide  and  deep  inlet,  which  runs  in  a  W.  direction  to  the  meridian  of  42^  33'  E., 
gradually  narrowing  till  it  terminates  in  a  very  narrow  opening  to  an  extensive  basin,  called  Gubet 
Kharab.  having  a  depth  of  105  fathoms  in  its  centre :  this  basin  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  steep 
rocky  cliffs.  The  entrance  to  the  basin  is  27  m.  W.  of  Bas  Jibooty,  and  the  interval  of  coast  between 
them  formed  of  steep  cliffs,  except  near  Jibooty,  where  the  shore  is  low  and  swaiApy.  From  Jibooty 
N.E.  by  N.  7  m.  in  the  direction  of  Bas-al-Beer,  is  a  small  group  called  the  Mushah  Islands ;  they 
stand  on  the  N.  edge  of  Zeyla  Bank,  and  divide  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajoura  into  two  channels, 
the  one  to.N.  of  the  islands  being  free  from  danger,  and  the  water  deep. 

Maahah  lalands,  ceded  to  England  by  the  Sultan  of  Tejooreh  in  1840,  stand  about  7  m.  to 
N  E.  by  N.  of  Has  Jibooty.    They  are  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

Tajoura,  or  Tejooreh  Town  stands  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  inlet,  in  lat.  11°  46'  N.,  Ion. 
42^  52'  £. ;  from  whence  the  coast  runs  E.N.E.  32  m.  to  Ras-al-Beer.  Tejooreh  Harbour,  merely 
a  gap  in  the  shore-reef,  with  10  fathoms,  but  with  swinging  room  for  one  vessel  only,  is  (like 
Obokh)  exposed  to  S.W.  winds.  It  is  under  the  Chief  of  the  Danarkli  tribe,  who  is  called  Sultan. 
(Lepage  125.) 

Obokh,  the  French  settlement,  in  lat.  11°  68'  N.,  Ion.  43°  14'  E.,  is  2  or  3  leagues  to  the 
W.  of  Ras-al-Beer,  and  between  reefs,  which  extend  nearly  half  a  league  from  shore.  Anchorage 
is  in  a  gap  with  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,  at  i  m.  from  the  main  land ;  protected  from  all  winds  except 
S.W.,  which  come  sometimes  in  gusts  from  the  Gulf  of  Tejooreh,  between  May  and  Sept. 
Tejooreh,  Ambaboo  and  Obokh  are  the  only  villages  along  the  coast  between  Goubet  Kharab  and 
the  Bed  Sea  entrance.  Scattered  parties  of  the  Danarkli  tribe  may  sometimes  be  found,  but  they 
have  no  permanent  villages ;  when  pasture  is  scarce  in  the  interior,  they  drive  their  flocks  to  the  coast. 

Baa-al-Beer  is  a  low  sandy  point  in  lat.  11^  57^'  N.,  Ion.  43^  22}'  E.,  from  which  the  coast 
runs  N.  for  6  leagues  to  Jebel  Jarn  table-land;  whence  it  runs  N.  by  W.  about  l^i  m.  to  Has 
Sejam,  the  S.W.  entrance-point  to  the  Bed  Sea.  Off  this  cape,  about  E.  by  S.,  lies  the  group 
called  Jeziret  Sabah,  or  the  Brothers ;  the  outermost  island  being  7  m.  from  the  cape.  The  shore 
between  Jebel-Jam  and  Bas  Sejarn  is  low  but  backed  by  hills,  the  soundings  off  it  are  regular. 

THE  COASTS  OF  APEICA  AlTD  AAABIA  TO  ADEN.  Bas-al-Beer  is  40  m.  due  S.  from 
Perim  Light;  the  cape  is  low  and  sandy,  difficult  to  distinguish  at  night;  said  to  be  deep-to,  but 
not  yet  thoroughly  sounded.  High  land  stands  back  about  7  m.  from  the  sea,  mangrove  bushes  and 
brushwood  on  sand-hills  occupy  the  intervening  plain.  Above  Ras-al-Beer,  the  same  low  dandy 
coast  stretches  to  the  N.  for  5  leagues ;  then  high  tableland  cliffs  for  nearly  2  leagues  off  Jebel 
Jam ;  above  that  about  4  leagues  of  low  shingly  and  sandy  shore  to  Bas  Sejam.  The  N.E.,  the 
highest  island  of  the  Brothers  group,  stands  7^  m.  due  E.  of  Sejam  Cape,  and  0^  m.  to  the  S.  of 
Perim  Island.  Amongst  the  Brothers,  the  tides  are  rapid  and  irregular,  affected  by  the  prevailing 
winds  and  currents.    (See  The  Brothen,  at  page  127,  in  Chapter  8.) 

Bas  Ahrar  Shoals,  about  3i  m.  off  the  S.  point  of  Arabia,  are  35  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  Brothers. 
A  dangerous  sand-bank  lies  22  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Ahrar  shoals,  and  4  m.  off  the  shore  near  Bas 
Kan ;  this  sand- bank  is  35  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Aden. 

SOXJXSnrOS  nr  gulf  of  ADEV.  wherever  the  land  is  high  close  to  the  sea,  the 
soundings  are  deepest ;  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  where  the  land  is  low  and  continues  low  for 
some  distance  inluid.  As  a  mle,  then,  the  sea  is  shallow  where  the  coast  is  low :  and  deep  off  high 
knd.  But  the  soundings  off  Bas-al-Beer  show  exception  to  this  rule ;  off  that  cape,  30  fathoms  is 
not  found  when  a  vessel  approaches  within  i  m.,  but  this  coast  needs  further  examination.     Both 
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shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tejooreh  are  very  deep-to,  affording  no  anchorage.  The  Zeyla  Bank  of 
soundings,  which  begins  from  the  Mushah  islands  on  the  N.,  and  goes  to  as  great  a  distance  to  the 
S.  of  Zejla,  extends  more  than  Id  m.  off  the  main ;  the  depths  increase  grciduallj  from  the  shore 
to  20  and  25  fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  then  comes  a  narrow  ridge  with  15  to  18  fathoms,  close 
outside  which  no  ground  is  obtainable  at  40  and  50  fathoms. 

Gubet  Eliarab,  the  deep  basin  at  the  W.  extreme  of  the  Gulf  of  Tejooreh,  is  12  m.  long  and 
half  as  broad,  with  a  rocky  islet  at  the  entrance  about  40  ft.  high,  called  Bab,  or  the  Gate.  The 
S.  channel,  not  2  cables  broad,  has  shoal  water  Si  fathoms.  The  N.  channel  only  60  yards  wide, 
has  not  less  than  17  fathoms.  Tides  rush  rapidly  through  these  channels,  causing  whirls  and 
ripplings  which  alarm  a  stranger.  The  centre  of  this  bay,  or  Gubet,  has  100  fathoms,  and  all 
around  it  the  depths  are  too  great  for  anchorage.  At  the  W.  extreme  of  the  Gubet,  there  is  a 
natural  deep  basin  about  800  yards  across,  and  with  16  fathoms  water  in  it.  The  entrance  is 
shallow,  closed  even  for  boats  at  L.  W.  by  a  rocky  ridge.  The  water  is  always  running  from  it,  and 
the  natives  imagine  that  it  copies  underground  from  the  salt  lake,  Bahr  Aasal,  which  is  nearly  2^ 
leagues  to  the  N.W. ;  this  lake  is  said  to  supply  all  Abyssinia  with  salt.  The  heat  in  Gubet  Kharab 
is  very  great,  the  cliffs  being  so  steep  to  the  N.  and  the  S.,  whilst  the  W.  side  is  strewed  with  lava 
and  volcanic  remains;  the  thermometer  in  shade,  during  six  days  of  Sept.,  ranged  from  92^  to  110^. 

Further  informatioiL  about  Bab-el-Kandeb  Slraits  and  Aden  will  be  found  in  Section 
First,  page  80,  and  again  in  Chapter  9. 

WINDS  AND  WEATHER  BETWEEN  ZANZIBAR  AND  ADEN. 

ZAHZIBAB.  The  disastrous  hurricane  of  April,  1872,  at  this  port — ^hitherto,  so  &r  as 
known,  exempt  from  such  fearful  visitations — claims  precedence  in  our  notice  of  the  winds  and 
weather  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Red  Sea.  That  harbour  has  many  outlying  shoals  and  islets 
which  serve  to  shelter  the  anchorage ;  but  the  great  breadth  of  the  channel  between  the  island  and 
the  main  land  of  Africa— nowhere  less  than  16  m.,  and  generally  exceeding  25  m.  in  width — 
explains  how  a  heavy  swell  could  arise  in  a  violent  storm,  such  as  even  Bombay  has  been  subject 
to,  at  the  change  of  monsoons.  So  terrible  a  disaster  may  induce  His  Highness,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  to  introduce  European  ideas  as  to  harbour  conservancy,  berthing  of  ships,  storm  signals, 
and  such  like  precautionary  measures.  Mariners  should  also  be  reminded  that  similar  hurricanes 
have  occurred  at  Mozambique ;  one  on  April  1st  and  2nd,  1858,  did  great  damage,  and  wrecked 
7  out  of  10  vessels  then  in  port. 

Prevailing  Winds  at  Zanzibar,  for  nearly  9  months  of  t^e  year,  range  between  the  S.  and 
the  E. ;  during  the  other  8  months,  from  mid-Dec.  to  mid-March,  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.E., 
with  considerable  force  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  At  the  change  of  monsoon,  about  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April,  heavy  squalls  blow  from  the  S.W.  and  W.,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain.  The  hurricane 
of  April  15th,  1872,  warns  all  ship-masters  to  expect  at  this  season,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a 
similar  storm.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons  at  Zanzibar ;  the  heaviest  in  March,  April  and  May, 
and  the  lesser  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  The  hottest  months  are  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March  (the  N.E.  mon- 
soon) ;  the  coolest  are  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  when  the  cool  waters  of  the  S.  Indian  Ocean  are 
propelled  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind  between  the  Seychelles  and  Madagascar. 

Sailing-Vesaels  Tnfi-ltiiig  Zanzibar  during  the  entire  S.W.  monsoon  should  make  for  Latham 
Island,  as  the  N.  current  is  so  strong.  When  leaving,  they  should  go  out  by  the  N.  channel. 
In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  S.  channel  should  be  adopted  for  leaving. 

SOCOTRA  ISLAHD  is  situated  only  a  short  distance  from  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Arabia ;  yet,  from  both  monsoons  blowing  over  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  it  enjoys,  at  least  as 
compared  with  them,  a  remarkably  temperate  and  cool  climate.  The  mean  daily  temperature  on 
the  plain,  from  mid-Jan.  to  mid-March  in  1834,  was  70^°  Fah.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from 
June  1st  to  July  13th  the  thermometer  ranged  from  80°  to  95°.  On  the  mountains  it  is  of  course 
much  cooler.  It  appears  that  frequent  and  heavy  rains  are  experienced  on  the  Island,  even  as 
early  as  March,  and  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  the  fall  is  very  great,  rendering  the  climate  moist, 
but  not  unhealthy. 

Anchorages.  Socotra  has  no  ports  in  which  a  vessel  can  ride  in  safety,  protected  from  aU 
winds.  The  island  is  so  placed  that  only  on  opposite  sides  are  vessels  perfectly  safe  during  the 
prevailing  monsoon.  There  are,  however,  severed  bays  and  anchorages,  which,  with  £.  and  E.N.E. 
winds,  afford  good  shelter.  Amongst  these  are  Gubet  Koormeh,  Gollonseer,  Gubet  Sharb,  Bunder 
Ney,  Bunder  E'dresseh  and  Bunder  Fikeh ;  also  Tamareed,  when  the  wind  is  E.,  and  if  anchored 
close  in  shore.  During  N.E.  winds,  Gubet  Eoormeh,  Gubet  Gollonseer,  Bunder  Sharb,  Bunder 
Ney  and  Bunder  R'dresseh  afford  tolerable  shelter ;  which  may  also  be  found  close  in  shore  on  the 
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S.  side  of  the  Island.  In  N.N.E.  winds,  Gubet  Sharb  is  the  only  bay  where  shelter  may  be  found 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  all  others  being  a  dead  lee  shore.  At  Bunder  Ney,  and  close  in  on 
the  S.  side,  the  anchorage  is  good. 

The  natives  report  that  the  only  good  anchorage  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  at  Bunder  Deleeshi ; 
by  this  is  meant  where  a  vessel  would  feel  neither  wind  nor  sea,  the  water  being  perfectly  smooth, 
almost  without  a  ripple,  and  where  several  vessels  have  ridden  out  the  monsoon.  A  vessel  might  be 
sheltered  from  the  sea  in  all  bays  between  Has  Kadarmeh  and  the  W.  extreme  of  the  Island ;  these 
an  Koormeh,  Kadhoop,  Tamareed,  Deleeshi,  Gurrieh  and  Fikeh ;  but  would  experience  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  mountains  and  valleys.  Good  ground  tackle  would  be  necesaaiy,  the 
anchorage  being  on  a  narrow  bank,  and  the  soundings  quickly  deepening  to  the  N. 

Windfl.  From  Nov.  to  Jan.  the  prevailing  wind  is  N.N.E.,  the  most  dangerous  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Island,  blowing  in  violent  gusts  for  several  days  at  a  time,  rendering  it  almost  im- 
possible for  anchors  to  hold,  the  bottom  being  very  indifferent  as  anchoring  ground.  During  these 
months  great  quantities  of  rain  fall ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  every  year,  as  a  drought  has  been 
frequently  experienced  on  the  Island.  From  Feb.  to  May  is  the  fine-weather  season,  when  the 
anchorages  on  the  N.  coast  are  considered  safe.  In  April  ihe  trading-boats  from  India  frequently 
put  into  Bunder  Fikeh  for  water. 

In  June,  July  and  Aug.,  the  natives  say  it  blows  incessantly  in  hard  and  violent  gusts  on  the 
N.  coast :  but  on  the  low  land  of  Naukad  the  wind  is  more  steady  and  less  violent,  with,  however, 
a  tremendous  sea  and  surf.  In  these  months  rain  falls  in  showers,  but  not  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  which  falls  during  the  squalls  of  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan.  In  Sept ,  Oct.,  and  part  of  Nov.,  light 
land  and  sea-breezes  are  experienced,  towards  the  latter  part  becoming  more  steady  from  the  N. 

OULF  OP  ADEH. — The  8.W.  Monaoon  commences  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Sept.,  liable  to  a  variation  of  from  10  to  15  days,  being 
sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later,  but  is  not  felt  in  full  force  until  May  or  even  June ;  it  continues 
in  force  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Aug.,  blowing  stronger  and  steadier,  and  accompanied 
by  a  swell  which  is  very  heavy  in  the  open  sea  about  100  m.  to  the  £.  and  S.E.  of  Hafoon,  and  at 
the  same  distance  to  the  S.  and  the  S.E.  of  Socotra. 

On  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  the  wind  blows  very  strong  from  the  S.S.W.,  and  continues  with 
full  force  from  that  quarter  through  the  channel  between  the  island  of  Socotra  and  Cape  Guardafui, 
and  thence  more  from  S.  and  from  S.S.E.  across  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  Ras  Rehmat  (which  signifies 
in  Arabic,  the  Gape  of  Wind's  Death,  where  the  sand  is  blown  far  up  the  face  of  the  hills  when 
gusts  of  wind  occur  there),  a  cape  to  S.W.  of  Makalleh.  On  this  line  a  vessel  generally  enters 
the  monsoon  when  proceeding  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  E. 

Within  the  Gulf  of  Aden — ^that  is,  between  the  meridians  of  Guardafui  and  Bab-el-Mandeb — 
the  winds,  during  the  season,  are  very  variable ;  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  freshest  by  day  and 
lightest  by  night  In  April  and  May  they  vaiy  from  E.N.E.  to  S.E.  and  S.  with  clear  weather, 
but  hazy  weather  is  sometimes  experienced ;  close  in-shore  land-winds  are  occasionally  felt  from 
4  h.  to  8  h.  a.m.  June  is  a  very  unsettled  month,  the  wind  uncertain ;  weather  at  times  clear,  but 
generally  hazy ;  in  the  morning  it  is  either  calm,  or  there  are  very  light  airs,  which  sometimes 
increase  towards  noon  to  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S«,  occasioning  a  long  swell  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  in  July  and  Aug.,  between  Burnt  Island  and  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
strong  W.  and  S.W.  winds  may  be  expected,  blowing  as  N.W.  winds  through  the  Straits  with 
violence,  and  sometimes  enabling  a  vessel  bound  to  India  to  reach  the  monsoon ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  a  vessel  vrill  lose  the  wind  before  reaching  Ras  Rehmat,  and  will  not  fall  in  with  it  again  until 
it  bursts  from  the  S.  through  the  channel  between  Socotra  and  the  main  land  of  Africa. 

Vessels  on  the  Arabian  coast,  between  Aden  and  the  Straits,  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
Aug ,  will  often  experience  thick  hazy  weather  f  if  the  wind  is  from  N.W.,  fresh  gusts  of  winds 
may  be  looked  for,  especially  in-shore ;  and  sometimes  the  wind  will  change  quite  suddenly,  and 
blow  fresh  from  the  S.  During  these  months  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  good  sails  bent,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  be  on  the  bank  of  soundings  at  the  turn  of  tide,  to  enable  a  vessel  to  anchor 
in  shallow  water,  should  it  fall  calm,  or  the  current  be  too  strong  for  her.  On  the  African  coast 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  good  sails  bent,  as  the  gusts  from  the  shore  are,  at  times,  very 
violent.  Moderate  S.  winds  may  also  be  expected  on  the  Arabian  coast  during  these  months, 
blowing  only  during  the  day,  declining  into  a  light  air  at  night.  In  the  evening,  idfter  the  S.  wind 
dies  away,  severe  land  squ^dls  are  not  unfrequent  along  the  Aden  coast,  which,  rising  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust,  give  ample  warning  to  the  seaman.  There  is  always  a  long  S.  swell  on  the 
Hadramaut  coast  at  this  season. 

Near  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Ras  Feelook  to  the  W.,  at  this  season,  heavy  land  squalls  are 
experienced  from  about  S.S.W.,  and  generally  come  off  between  midnight  and  daybreak,  lasting 
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about  an  hour,  frequently  followed  by  a  calm,  and  as  frequently  by  a  W.  or  W.S.W.  breeze. 
These  land-winds  are  always  parching  hot,  and  very  disagreeable.  In  Sept.  the  W.  winds  cease, 
and  land  and  sea-breezes  prevail,  as  idso  in  the  month  of  Oct.     The  nights  are  calm  and  sultry. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  generally  very  hazy,  and  the  land  consequently  not 
visible  till  very  close,  rendering  it  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  lead.  On  making  the 
coast  at  the  N.E.  point  of  Africa  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  best  signs  of  being  near  the  land 
are  the  gradual  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water  from  blue  to  dark  green,  and  the  alteration  in 
the  direction  of  the  swell,  caused  by  the  prominent  Cape  Ras  Hafoon. 

The  N.E.  Monsoon  commences  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  about  mid-Oct.,  and  prevails  during  Not., 
Dec,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  after  which  the  winds  become  light  and  variable,  until  the  setting  in  of  the 
other  monsoon.  It  blows  a  steady  moderate  breeze  from  the  N.E.,  in  the  open  sea,  with  fine 
settled  clear  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea ;  but  within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  wind  is 
very  variable.  There  the  N.E.  monaoon  commences  early  in  Nov.,  the  prevailing  winds  being 
E.  and  E.N.E.,  blowing  fresh  at  F.  and  0.  of  the  moon.  At  the  end  of  Dec.,  or  early  in  Jan.,  it 
frequently  blows  a  moderate  gale  with  heavy  rain.  In  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March,  £.  and  E.N  E. 
winds  are  common,  increasing  in  strength  towards  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  beyond  which 
they  blow  up  the  Red  Sea  as  S.E.  and  S.  winds.  The  weather  is  generally  clear  and  pleasant; 
thermometer  ranging  from  68°  to  80°  Fah.  Rain  may  sometimes  fall,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity 
at  sea:  although,  against  the  face  of  the  African  mountains,  a  considerable  precipitation  often 
occurs,  and  is  carried  off  by  numerous  water-courses  into  the  sea.  These  three  months  are  the 
principal  for  trade. 

The  Temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  varies  with  prevailing  winds ;  the 
following  is  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year. 

Jan.  Feb.  and  March. — Weather  generally  clear.    Ther.  ranges  68°  to  80°  Fah. 

April. — The  weather  becomes  warmer.    Ther.  80°  to  86°. 

May. — Owing  to  light  winds  and  calms,  it  is  frequently  very  hot.    Then  84°  to  96°. 

June. — During  a  W.  wind,  temperature  is  much  lower,  and  the  change  on  leaving  the  Red 
Sea  surprising.  In  July  and  Aug. — Ther.  ranges  80°  to  87°.  The  coolness  of  these  months  is 
much  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  sea-water  propelled  by  the  S.E.  trade  from  the 
S.  ocean. 

Sept. — Again  warm,  owing  to  cessation  of  W.  winds.    Ther.  ranges  84°  to  96°. 

Oct. — Towards  the  end  of  this  month  the  nights  become  cooler,  and  at  sunrise  the  thermo- 
meter will  sometimes  stand  as  low  as  78°. 

Nov.  and  Dec. — From  commencement  of  Nov.  the  weather  gradually  becomes  cooler  as  the 
N.E.  monsoon  increases.     Ther.  ranging  between  76°  and  84°. 

During  the  S.W.'  monsoon,  on  the  African  coast  the  heat  is  insufferable,  especially  when  a 
land-wind  is  blowing,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  will  sometimes  rise  to  110°  Fah.  The 
natives  always  leave  the  coast  at  this  season  for  the  mountains  to  escape  the  heat,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  total  cessation  of  all  trade-. 

Oales.  No  gales  of  any  strength  are  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  beyond 
those  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the  monsoons. 

The  Sea  on  these  coasts  is  remarkable  for  its  occasional  peculiar  brilliancy  at  night ;  without 
any  vmrning  it  will  become  suddenly  illuminated,  as  if  on  fire,  causing  alai'm  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  phenomenon,  by  giving  the  idea  that  his  vessel  is  amongst  breakers ;  but,  on 
casting  the  lead,  the  deception  becomes  apparent.  It  occura  in  the  open  sea  as  well  as  near  land, 
and  whether  calm  or  with  a  breeze  blowing. 

m 

POPULATION  AND  TRADE— SOCOTRA  AND  SOMAULI  COAST. 

SOCOTEA  ISLAND  is  under  the  government  of  the  Sultan  of  Eesheen,  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
but  his  rule  is  merely  nominal.  A  relative  of  his  makes  an  annual  visit  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
revenue,  which  in  1833  barely  exceeded  in  value  SOO  dollars.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  constituted 
authority,  either  civil,  military,  or  of  any  description  whatever ;  nor  is  there  distinction  of  rank :  all 
are  respectable  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds.  Notwithstanding  the  singular 
anomaly  of  so  great  a  number  of  people  residing  together  without  chiefs  or  laws,  offences  against 
the  good  order  of  society  are  uncommon ;  theft,  murder,  and  other  crimes  are  almost  unknown. 
The  people  possess  no  maritime  enterprise,  consequently  have  no  trading  boats,  but  they  do  not 
appear  averse  to  commercial  pursuits.  In  commercial  transactions  amongst  themselves,  money  is 
rarely  or  ever  used,  and  certain  quantities  of  ghee  are  substituted.  Dollars  or  rupees  are  demanded 
of  strangers  visiting  the  ports.    All  silver  obtained  in  exchange  for  articles  supplied  by  them  is 
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made  into  ornaments  for  their  women.  They  have  no  mechanics  on  the  Island,  nor  is  there  any 
timber  fit  for  ship-boilding  purposes,  so  that  a  vessel  in  distress  requiring  repairs  could  receive  no 
assistance  from  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Island  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  Bedouins,  or  those  who 
inhabit  the  mountains,  and  the  high  land  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Island,  and  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  are  the  aborigines ;  and  those  who  reside  in  Tamareed,  Eadhoop,  Gollonseer, 
and  the  E.  end  of  the  Island,  a  mongrel  race,  descendants  of  Arabs,  African  slaves,  Portuguese, 
and  several  other  nations.  The  whole  population  of  the  Island  amounted  in  1833  to  about  4,000. 
There  is  a  language  peculiar  to  the  Island,  which  is  in  general  use  by  those  who  have  permanently 
settled  there ;  but  Arabic  is  spoken  by  the  merchants  when  transacting  business  with  traders  who 
visit  the  Island  in  their  baghalahs.  The  Bedouins  from  the  Arabian  coast  are  sometimes  able  to 
make  themselves  well  understood  by  the  Bedouins  of  Socotra,  but  the  Arabs  from  Muskat  are  quite 
miable  to  do  so.  The  dialect  of  the  Island  is  not  now  a  written  language,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  so  once. 

Early  History  of  Soootra.  The  talented  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  has 
given  most  interesting  information  in  "  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,*'  about  Scotra,  as  the  famous 
Venetian  wrote  it.  In  the  Colonel's  Notes,  we  have  the  benefit  of  his  researches  amongst  the 
writings  of  old  authors.     Of  this  island,  he  says :— • 

"  So  much  painful  interest  attaches  to  the  histoiy  of  a  people  once  Christian,  but  now 
degenerated  almost  to  savagery,  that  some  detail  may  be  permitted  on  this  subject.    The  *  Periplus' 

calls  the  island  very  large,  but  desolate ; the  inhabitants  were  few,  and  dwelt  on  the  N.  side. 

They  were  of  foreign  origin,  being  a  mixture  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks,  who  had  come  thither 

in  search  of  gain The  island  was  under  the  King  of  the  Incense  Countiy Traders 

came  from  Muzoj  and  sometimes  from  Limyrica  and  Barygaza  (Canara  and  Guzerat),  bringing 
rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  muslins,  with  female  slaves,  which  had  a  ready  sale.  Cosmas  (6th  century) 
says  there  was  in  the  island  a  bishop,  appointed  from  Peraia.     The  inhabitants  spoke  Greek, 

having  been  originally  settled  there  by  the  Ptolemies The  Arab  voyagers  of  the  9th  century 

say  that  the  island  was  colonised  with  Greeks  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  order  to  promote  the 

cnltare  of  the  Socotrine  aloes The  colonising  by  Alexander  is  doubtless  a  fable,  but  invented 

to  account  for  facts." 

Marco  Polo  says  of  Scotra,  "The  people  are  all  baptized  Christians;  and  they  have  an 

archbishop There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  there,  for  many  ships  come  from  all  quartere 

with  goods  to  sell  to  the  natives.    The  merchants  abo  purchase  gold  there,  by  which  they  make  a 

great  profit ;  and  all  the  vessels  bound  for  Aden  touch  at  this  island." "  Abulfeda  says, 

the  people  of  Socotra  were  Nestoiian  Christians  and  pirates.  Nicole  Conti,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 5th  century,  spent  two  months  on  the  island  (Sechutera).  He  says  it  was  for  the  most  part 
inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians.  When  Francis  Xavier  visited  the  island,  there  were  still 
dbtiuct  traces  of  the  Church.    The  people  reverenced  the  cross,  placing  it  on  their  altara,  and 

hanging  it  round  their  necks No  man  could  read.     The  Eashees  (Presbyters)  repeated 

prayera  in  a  forgotten  tongue The  last  vestiges  of  Christianity  in  Socotra,  so  far  as  we 

know,  are  those  traced  by  P.  Vincenzo,  the  Carmelite,  who  visited  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centuiy.  The  people  still  retained  a  profession  of  Christianity,  but  without  any  knowledge, 
and  with  a  strange  jumble  of  rites ;  sacrificii&g  to  the  moon ;  circumcising ;  abominating  wine  and 
pork.  They  had  churches  which  they  called  Moquame  (Arabic,  Makdm),  dark,  low,  and  dirty,  daily 
anointed  with  butter.  On  the  altar  was  a  cross  and  a  candle.  The  cross  was  regarded  with 
ignorant  reverence,  and  carried  in  processions."         « 

**Now,  not  a  trace  of  former  Christianity  can  be  discovered The  remains  of  one 

building,  traditionally  a  place  of  worship,  were  shown  to  Wellstead;  he  could  find  nothing  to 
connect  it  with  Christianity." 

The  Productions  of  most  importance  are  the  aloe  tpicata^  called  in  the  language  of  the  Island 
t>ayef^  and  by  Arabs  soohah ;  aud  the  dragon's-blood-tree.  The  Island  has  been  fiamous  for  the  fira^ 
named  plant  from  the  earliest  period ;  it  grows  spontaneously  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  limestone 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  500  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  In  1833  the  best  kind 
sold  for  one  rupee  the  Bengal  seer  (about  2  pounds  English),  or  one  dollar  for  four  seers  of  the  more 
indifferent.  The  Socotrine  aloe  should  be  the  purest  in  the  world;  but,  owing  to  the  careless 
manner  in  which  it  is  gathered  and  packed,  it  contracts  many  impurities,  and  its  value  becomes 
proportionately  deteriorated.  The  quantity  exported  varies  very  much;  in  1833  it  amounted  to  88 
skins,  or  about  3  tons.  Much  more  might  be  procured,  the  hills  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Island  being 
thickly  covered  with  plants  for  an  extent  of  miles ;  but,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  only  collected  when  the  arrival  of  a  ship  or  baghalah  creates  a  demand. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  aloe  comes  the  dragon's-blood  tree  (pt^ocarpui  draco),  the  gam  from 
which  (sajiguis  dretconisj  is  collected  at  all  seasons.  Like  the  aloe  it  is  usually  met  Widi  on  the 
hills,  rarely  at  a  less  elevation  than  800  ft.,  and  frequently  as  much  as  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea«  The  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  tree,  and  it  does  not  appear  usual,  on  any 
occasion,  to  make  incisions  in  order  to  procure  It.  The  price  of  the  best  is,  at  Muskat  from  6  to  8 
rupees  the  Bengal  seer ;  not  above  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  which  might  be  procured  is  collected ; 
as  with  the  aloe,  this  appears  consequent  on  there  being  no  regular  demand.  Dragon's  blood  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  dum  khoUd,  and  edah  by  Socotrians.  A  light-coloured  gum  is  also  procured 
from  a  tree  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Island,  amara,  which  is  slightly  odoriferous,  but  inferior 
to  the  luhan  of  the  Arabian  coast. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  named  metayne,  or  nudarah,  which  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  Island,  is 
80  hard  as  to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  lignum  vita^  for  sheaves  of  blocks,  splicing  fids,  Ac. 

The  only  grain  cultivated  on  the  Island  is  a  species  of  millet  called  dakhan;  this  is  preferred 
to  any  other,  because  requiring  little  attendance,  and  producing  a  crop  at  any  season.  No  dakhan 
is  grown  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Island ;  but  on  the  E.,  the  enclosures  amidst  the  valleys  are 
numerous.  It  is  to  date  groves,  next  to  flocks,  that  the  inhabitants  look  for  their  principal  means 
of  support ;  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one  at  Gollonseer  and  another  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  granite  peaks,  these  are  confined  to  the  E.  portion  of  the  Island.  Here  the  borders  of  nomerous 
streams  are  lined  with  them ;  but  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  collected  from  the  whole  of 
these  groves,  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  large  import 
takes  place  annually  from  Muskat  In  the  vicinity  of  Tamareed  are  some  enclosures  of  beans,  and 
a  little  tobacco  is  grown,  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants. 

Vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  found  on  every  part  of  the  Island ;  the  latter  are,  indeed, 
so  numerous  that  the  owners  keep  no  account  of  them.  Oxen  are  very  numerous  near  Tamareed, 
and  on  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity.  Cows  are  kept  mostly  for  their  milk,  from  which  the  ghee, 
so  much  esteemed  in  Africa  and  Arabia  is  made ;  the  natives  are  not,  therefore,  solicitous  to  part 
with  them,  and  the  prices  they  demand  are  proportionately  high.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
asses  in  the  Island,  permitted  to  stray  where  they  please ;  camels  having  superseded  them  as 
beasts  of  burden. 

The  only  wild  animals  known  among  the  hills  are  civet  cats,  which  are  very  numerous. 
Antelopes,  hysenas,  jackals,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  which  are  common  to  ^e  shores  of 
either  continent,  are  unknown  here.  On  the  lowlands,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  a  large  and 
venomous  description  of  spider,  called  nargub  by  Arabs,  are  common.  Ants  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  bite  of  one  kind  is  scarcely  less  painfiil  than  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  On  the  hills  rats  and  other 
vermin  are  common.    The  chameleon  is  a  native  of  the  Island. 

SOMATTLI  COAST  PEOPLR  From  Ras-al-Khyle  on  the  E.  coast  to  Zeyla,  the  country  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bar-e-Somai,  and  it  is  divided  between  two  great  nations ;  who,  both  tracing 
their  origin  from  the  Arab  province  of  Hadramaut^  are  yet  at  bitter  and  endless  feud  with  each 
other.  The  principal  of  these  two  great  families  is  that  to  the  E.  of  Burnt  Island.  The  other 
extends  from  Burnt  Island,  or  Bunder  Jedeed,  to  the  Essah  tribe,  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zeyla,  and  is  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  namely,  the  Haber  Gerhajis,  the  Haber  Awal  and 
the  Haber-al-Jahleh  (Haber  meaning  the  softs  of),  who  were  the  children  of  one  Isaakh,  who  crossed 
from  Hadramaut  some  time  after  his  countrymen  had  founded  the  nation  to  the  E.,  and  who 
settled  at  the  town  of  Meyt,  near  Burnt  Island,  where  his  tomb  exists  to  this  day.  The  eldest 
branch,  the  Haber  Gerhajis,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  frontier  mountains  to  the  S. ;  and  the 
other  two  brothers  were  placed  on  either  side  of  them ;  the  Haber  Awal  establishing  themselves  on 
the  lowlands  from  Berbereh  to  Zeyla,  and  the  Haber-al-Jahleh  locating  themselves  at  Eanram, 
Enterad,  Ankor  and  Hais,  four  small  ports  to  the  E.  of  Berbereh.  To  the  E.  of  Meyt,  as  far  as 
Bunder  iZiadeh,  are  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Wuraoongli  (which  name  means  has  brought  good  news); 
and  thence  to  the  E.,  round  Has  Jered  Hafoon,  and  down  to  Ras-al-Khyle,  the  country  belongs  to 
numerous  clans  of  the  Mijjertheyu.  These  are  the  tribes  on  the  coast  Although  at  constant  war 
amongst  themselves,  they  are  friendly  and  obliging  to  strangera. 

From  Ras-al-Khyle  to  Berbereh,  the  Wadi  Nogal  extends  in  almost  a  straight  line  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  happy  valley  is  spoken  of  in  most  glowing  terms  by  the  natives,  and 
apparently  forms  their  great  road  for  trade ;  the  people  of  Ogahden,  Murreyhan,  &c.,  bring  all  their 
gums,  ivory  and  ghee  along  this  valley,  as  being  the  safest  and  least  fatiguing  route ;  and  the  people 
are  described  as  a  peaceful  race,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  by  their  sale  of  ostrich 
feathers,  myrrh  and  ghee. 

Productions.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Mijjertheyn  and  Wursoongli  territories  are 
most  valuable,  and  a  vessel  of  300  or  400  tons  might  with  ease  procure  a  cargo  of  gum  arabic. 
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luban  and  myrrh,  at  any  of  the  ports  belonging  to  these  tribes.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
with  the  merchants  on  the  coast  before  the  commencement  of  foul  weather — say  the  month  of 
April — to  have  a  cargo  ready  by  the  end  of  August ;  the  coast  is  then  approachable,  and  the  gums 
could  be  shipped  off  at  Bunder  Marayeh,  Bunder  Khor,  Bunder  Ziadeh  or  Bunder  Ghasim,  with 
but  little  delay.  The  name  of  an  Englishman  is  much  respected  by  the  natives,  who  make  a 
marked  difference  between  them  and  any  other  nation.  Promises  of  all  kinds  were  made  to 
Captain  Cnittenden,  of  the  Indian  Navy — ^who  was  much  amongst  them,  and  from  whose  memoirs 
tbese  remarks  are  taken — that  they  would  give  every  facility  to  the  English  merchant  who  should 
bring  his  wares  to  them,  and  could  thus  afford  to  sell  them  cheaper ;  and  one  or  two  offered  to 
guarantee  a  certain  supply  annually,  if  arrangements  were  made  in  time.  It  would  be  useless, 
.  however,  to  send  out  a  vessel  without  some  person  who  understood  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
I  who  could  converse  in  Arabic  with  them,  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Mijjertheyn  the  Wuisoongli  range,  4,000  ft.  high,  affords  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  frankincense,  though  but  little  gum  arabic,  and  no  myrrh.  The  climate  in  these 
mountains  is  described  as  most  invigorating,  and  the  country  abounds  in  large  game,  the  lion  being 
veiy  common  in  those  parts. 

Westward  of  the  Wursoongli,  gum  trees  become  scarce ;  and  though  there  are  some  parts 
having  considerable  trade  throughout  the  year,  all  their  gums  are  brought  from  the  Dalbahanti  and 
Ogahden  tribes.  Sheep  form  the  chief  exports  from  Karram  and  to  the  W. ;  the  countless  flocks 
that  are  driven  down  almost  daily,  and  shipped  off  for  the  Arabian  ooast,  almost  exceed  belief. 
Berbereh  is  of  course  the  greatest  mart  at  one  season  of  the  year,  as  all  the  tribes  collect  there ; 
but  an  English  vessel  would  do  little  when  placed  in  competition  with  the  Banyans,  whose  cargoes 
«re,  generally  speaking,  engaged  the  season  before.  It  is  not  therefore  advisable  for  a  vessel  to  go 
to  Berbereh  to  trade,  but  endeavour  to  be  off  the  E.  ports  as  soon  as  the  season  opens ;  the  gums 
are  then  all.  packea  in  readiness  for  shipment,  and  very  trifling  delay  would  occur.  To  the  W., 
there  are  no  trading  ports  between  Berbereh  and  Zeyla,  at  which  latter  place  a  vessel  would 
doubtless  obtain  a  valuable  cargo  of  coffee  and  mules,  but  probably  much  time  would  be  lost.  But 
a  small  quantity  of  gum  is  brought  into  Zeyla ;  coffee,  dye  and  ghee,  with  ivory  in  small  quantities, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  form  the  articles  of  export.  The  average  quantity  of  gums,  exported  annually 
from  the  Somauli  coast,  may  be  estimated  at  1,500  tons ;  though  occasionally,  after  a  good  season, 
the  Mijjertheyn  tribe  alone  probably  export  nearly  that  quantity.  The  trading  season  on  the  coast 
is  from  the  early  part  of  Oct.  to  the  end  of  March. 

Harrar  City,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  though  hardly  in  the  Somauli  country,  is  closely 
connected  with  it  by  commerce,  especially  by  its  slave  trade.  It  is  eight  days'  journey  for  a  kafileh 
of  camels  from  Zeyla  and  nine  days  from  Berbereh,  placing  it  in  about  lat.  9°  23'  N.,  Ion.  42^  85'  E. 
The  city  is  described  as  larger  than  Mocha,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  but  fast  decaying. 
The  coffee  districts  are  described  as  lying  amongst  a  low  range  of  mountains  near  Harrar,  and  to 
the  S.  The  quantity  exported  is  very  large,  and  the  quality  fully  equal  to  that  commonly  sold  at 
Mocha.  Besides  coffee,  Harrar  exports  white  cotton  cloths,  the  cotton  of  which  they  are  made  is 
grown  at  Harrar ;  a  few  silk  loongis  are  also  manufactured :  cardamoms,  gum  mastic,  myrrh,  a 
small  quantity  of  manna,  saffron  and  safflower,  with  the  articles  above  mentioned,  comprise  the 
extent  of  Harrar  trade,  so  far  as  regards  produce ;  but  the  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  is  the 
export  of  slaves.  The  duties  levied  at  Harrar  are  10  per  cent  on  import  and  export,  and  a  further 
tax  of  6  pounds  of  brass  or  iH  dollars  is  laid  on  slaves  of  both  sexes. 

In  the  country  of  the  Haber  Qerhajis,  the  principal  articles  of  trade  or  produce  are  ghee, 
mjrrh  in  small  quantities  and  of  inferior  quality,  luban  of  the  first  quality,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  gum  arabic,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sheima^  or  orchilla  weed,  and  a  still  smaller  supply  of  wanu, 
a  kind  of  saffron,  used  by  natives  in  Yemen  to  rub  over  their  bodies. 

Bm  Hafoon,  or  the  Surrounded,  is  a  peninsula  or  prominent  headland,  nearly  square,  of  from 
400  to  600  ft.  in  height,  rising  in  steep  cliffs  from  the  sea,  and  formed  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  peninsula  is  perfectly  flat  and  tabular ;  the  interior  consists  of  undulating 
hills,  deeply  intersected  by  ravines  and  the  courses  of  mountain  torrents.  It  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  white  sand,  shells  and  mud,  with  a  few  stunted  bushes  thinly 
scattered  along  it,  and  from  its  being  almost  an  island  (probably  it  was  one  many  centuries  ago)  it 
takes  its  name  of  Hafoon.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  neck  of  sand,  is  formed  a  deep  bay  with 
good  anchorage,  according  to  the  season.  The  S.  bay  is  of  course  best  adapted  for  ships  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  but  a  change  of  two  or  three  points  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  causes  a  swell  to 
roll  in,  and  a  surf  to  break  on  the  beach.  The  bay  is  much  frequented  by  shark  fishers  from  the 
Arabian  ooast,  many  of  whom  reside  here  throughout  the  year,  merely  moving  their  fishing  boats 
to  the  other  aide  of  the  isthmus  as  the  monsoon  changes.    The  peninsula  is  in  the  M\ij6rtheyn 
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territoiy,  and  tenanted  hj  tbe  AiaL  Fatba  branch  of  the  Othman  family ;  there  are  onlj  «  few 
miserable  huts,  and  a  population  of  probably  50  persons ;  they  are  friendly  to  strangers,  and  may 
be  trusted.    The  water  in  the  wells  is  bad.     Cattle  and  firewood  are  procurable. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Hafoon  is  an  exieusiN'e  harbour,  called  Khor  Hardeah, 
2|  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  extending  12  m.  into  the  coast.  As*  an  anchorage  it  is  only  available 
for  boats,  the  depth  of  water  inside  being  only  I  to  1^  fathoms.  This  is  probably  the  most 
unhealthy  spot  on  the  Somauli  coast;  its  shores  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  are  covered  with 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  which  on  being  disturbed  gives  forth  a  noxious  gas  that  is  perfectly 
sickening :  yet  there  are  many  fishermen  living  on  the  sea-shore,  who  from  long  habit  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  exhalations.  There  is  no  fresh  water  in  the  bay,  but  it  is  said  by  the  natives 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  at  a  place  called  IGior  Hashera,  there  is  a  stseam  of  fresh  water 
running  into  the  sea.  It  is  possible  that  the  river  mentirned  in  old  writers  as  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hafoon,  may  be  this  stream,  and  Khor  Hashera  the  ancient  Opone. 

During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  kind  of  fair  similar  to  that  at  Berbereh,  though  smaller,  is 
annually  observed  at  Khor  Hardeah.  The  merchants  from  Makalleh,  Shehr,  and  from  the 
Mijjerthejn  bunders  to  the  N.  and  the  W.,  attend  this  meeting  at  the  end  of  May,  when  their 
baghalahs  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach ;  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  throughout  the  S.W.  monsoon 
in  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  ivory  and  ghee ;  large  quantities  of  ambergris  are  also  brought  for 
sale,  and  the  price  demanded  is  very  great.  Elephant  hunting  is  followed  by  those  who  have  gans. 
A  good  trade  might  be  carried  on  between  Mauritius  and  Hafoon  in  asses ;  these  might  be  procured 
at  Hafoon  in  great  numbers  for  five  or  six  dollars  each,  and  the  voyage  being  so  short  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  would  probably  afford  a  good  speculation. 

Bunder  Harayeh  is  the  principal  town  on  the  coast,  about  50  m.  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Guardafoi; 
it  is  situated  close  to  the  beach,  7  m.  to  the  S.  of  Bunder  Feelook,  and  is  defended  by  five  forts. 
Here  is  a  large  trade  in  gums,  which  at  present  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Banyan  traders,  but  it 
is  open  to  the  English,  there  being  every  desire  on  the  part  of  natives  to  have  commercial  dealings 
with  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  the  merchants  at  the  commencement 
of  the  foul  weather,  to  have  a  cargo  ready  as  soon  as  the  coast  is  approachable,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  August. 

The  anchorage  off  the  town  is  good,  in  from  5  to  10  fathoms  water,  the  soundings  increasing 
gradually  to  20  fathoms  at  l|m.  distance  from  the  shore,  after  which  they  become  irregular  with 
over-falls ;  the  edge  of  the  bank  lies  5  m.  from  shore.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  mangrove  swamp, 
and  the  bed  of  a  water-course,  which  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  Good  water  may 
be  obtained  from  a  well  2  m.  inland ;  bullocks,  sheep  and  firewood  in  abundance. 

Bnnder  Ehor,  about  3^  m.  to  W.  of  Marayeh,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  gums,  kc. ;  which, 
as  at  the  latter  place,  might  be  made  available  for  English  vessels,  but  is  at  present  enjoyed  by 
Panyan  traders.  Here,  as  at  all  the  towns  on  the  coast,  sheep,  firewood  and  water  are  to  be 
procured, 

Bnnder  Ohadm,  a  town  and  anchorage  7^  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras-al-Hamr,  consists  of  about 
100  huts  and  five  forts.  It  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Mijjertheyn  Somaulis,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  gums,  &c.  Off  the  town  is  a  coral  bank,  dry  at  L.  W.,  extending  ^  m.  from  the  shore, 
outside  of  which  is  moderately  good  anchorage  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water,  over  a  sandy  bottom, 
but  not  protected,  being  an  open  roadstead.  One  mile  and  a  half  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is  the  bed 
of  a  broad  stream,  which  after  heavy  rains  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  the  sea. 
There  are  wells  in  all  the  forts,  from  which  good  water  may  be  obtained ;  sheep  and  firewood 
are  procurable. 

Bnnder  Ziadeh,  a  small  town  and  fort,  IS  m.  W.  of  Bunder  Ghasim,  is  the  termination  of  the 
Mijjertheyn  territory.  The  Wursoongli  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  coast  from  Bunder  Ziadeh  to  Bunder 
Jedeed,  are  divided  into  several  clans ;  a  powerful  and  warlike  people.  Brothers  by  the  same  mother 
of  the  Mijjertheyn,  they  generally  coalesce  should  war  break  out ;  but  petty  feuds  and  plunder  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  tribe  theft  is  looked  upon  with 
abhorrence,  though  doubtless  in  the  event  of  a  wreck  they  would  consider  it  fair  to  plunder.  Their 
country  may  be  described  as  a  plateau  of  hmestone  mountains,  precipitous  to  the  N.,  and  gradually 
sloping  to  the  S.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  undulating  ranges  occur,  intersected  by 
ravines  and  thickly  wooded ;  whilst  the  belt  of  level  ground  near  the  sea  is  thinly  sprinkled  with 
bushes,  exhibiting  a  plain  of  white  sand. 

Frankincense,  myrrh,  sumuk  or  gum  arable,  sheneh  (orchil),  and  ghee  form  the  export  of  this 
tribe ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  gum,  called  Jelleh  feUek,  which  is  imported  into  Aden  in  large 
quantities  from  the  coast. 

Bas  Ctoree  is  a  low  sandy  point,  7im.  W.S.W.  of  Bunder  Gahm,  on  which  are  several  small 
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auid-hills,  and  a  khor  or  lagoon  of  brackish  water,  which  is  little  more  than  a  swamp.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  point  is  situated  the  principal  town  of  the  Wursoongli  tribe,  called  Bunder  Goree, 
consisting  of  three  forts  and  two  large  villages.  Here  is  a  large  trade  in  gums.  Anchorage  off  tho 
town  is  bad,  the  bottom  being  rocky,  and  soundings  very  irregular ;  the  best  berth  would  probably 
be  found  N.E.  of  the  town,  in  7  to  10  fathoms,  f  m.  from  the  shore.  Cattle,  water  and  firewood 
are  procurable  at  the  town. 

Bunder  Jedeed«  a  small  village  6^  m.  to  W.  of  Has  Suereh,  close  to  the  beach,  is  the  bomidary . 
of  the  Wursoongli  territory.     The  inhabitants  are  not  alwa3r8  inclined  to  be  civil  to  strangere. 

Meyt  or  Bnmt  Isluid  is  a  barren  rock,  elevated  430  ft.  above  the  sea,  perfectly  white,  being 
covered  with  guano,  which  is  collected  and  carried  in  native  boats  to  the  Shehr  and  Makalleh 
markets.  It  is  situated  5im.  from  Has  Hambais,  the  nearest  point  on  the  main  land.  Jebel 
Meyt,  a  hill  1,200  ft  high,  stands  on  the  coast  about  5  leagues  to  S.W.  of  the  Island. 

Mention  was  formerly  made  in  Horsburgh's  "  Directory  "  of  a  spring  of  water  existing  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Island,  near  the  centre ;  this  however  appears  to  be  an  error,  as  no  water  is  found 
except  after  rain,  which,  lodging  in  pools  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  percolates  through,  and  finds 
exit  close  to  the  vraters  edge.  The  face  of  the  rock  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  is  frequently  moist, 
and  bears  the  appearance  of  rain  having  filtered  through  its  crevices.  On  that  S.  side  there  is  a 
remarkable  cove  or  natural  dock,  capable  of  admitting  a  ship  of  300  tons,  by  clenching  the  ends  of 
a  cable  through  holes  in  the  rock :  the  remains  of  two  clenches  of  cables  were  found  affixed  to  the 
rock  in  1801.  In  Oct.  1844,  the  remains  of  a  hempen  cable  were  found,  which  had  been  apparently 
rove  through  a  hole  in  the  rock. 

Sailing  Bireotions.  Vessels  bound  to  Aden  or  the  Ked  Sea  during  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
fihoold  keep  along  the  Somauli  coast  until  off  Meyt  Island,  when  they  should  stretch  off  from  it 
for  the  Arabian  coast. — (JSee  Meyt,  at  page  114.) 

METT.  Two  m.  to  the  E.  of  Jebel  Meyt  is  the  town  and  tomb  of  Meyt  or  Meyet,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  founder  of  the  Edoor  nation,  and  their  present  E.  limit.  It  ia  situated  on  a  small 
plain,  bounded  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  W.  extreme  of  the  lofty  mountains  Al  Wursoongli. 
which  here  approach  within  two  hours'  journey  of  the  sea.  From  Meyt  a  large  quantity  of  white 
ebony  is  exported,  also  a  long  and  thin  rafter  used  both  at  Aden  and  on  the  coast  in  the  construction 
of  native  houses.  The  hUls  immediately  over  the  town  afford  a  lai^e  supply  .of  very  fine  gums, 
and  the  place  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Aden  and  Makalleh.  The  stranger  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  magnitude  of  the  burial-ground  at  Meyt,  which  extends  for  fully  a  mile  each  way. 
Attachment  to  the  memory  of  their  forefather,  Isaakh,  yet  induces  many  aged  men  of  the  W.  tribes 
to  pass  the  close  of  their  lives  at  Meyt,  in  order  that  their  tombs  may  be  found  near  that  of  their 
chief;  and  this  will  account  for  the  unusual  size  of  this  cemetery.  Many  of  the  graves  have 
bead-stones  of  madrepore  coral,  on  which  is  cut  in  relief  the  name  of  the  tenant  below ;  of  these 
many  are  to  be  found  250  years  old. 

BERBEBEH  HABBOUB,  the  only  sheltered  one  on  the  coast,  lies  in  a  direction  E.N.E. 
and  W.S.W.,  and  is  formed  by  a  curve  in  the  coast  line.  The  town  of  Berbereh  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  varies  in  dimensions  and  population  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  From  Oct.  to  March,  or  the  trading  season,  the  population  amounts  to  10,000  or  15,000 
souls.  The  tribes  from  the  interior  commence  to  assemble  in  Oct.,  and  are  constantly  arriving 
as  late  as  March,  bringing  with  them  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  consists  of  ghee,  ivory, 
myrrh,  gums,  coffee,  cotton,  &c, ;  these  are  exchanged  for  cotton  cloths,  piece  goods,  shawls,  copper 
wire,  zinc,  &c.  The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Banyan  merchants,  who  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  tribes  for  the  produce  of  the  following  year,  and  have  their  baghalahs  ready  in  the 
harbour  to  receive  it  as  soon  as  it  arrives.  At  the  end  of  March  the  town  and  harbour  are  entirely 
deserted,  the  natives  leave  for  the  mountains,  carrying  with  them  their  hides  and  mats  of  which 
their  houses  were  formed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  skeleton  frames,  giving  the  place  a  most 
dreary  appearance. 

The  apnual  fair,  which  commences  in  Oct  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  March,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  on  the  coast.  As  soon  as  the  season  changes  the  inland  tribes  commence  moving 
down  towards  the  coast,  and  prepare  their  huts  for  the  expected  visitors.  Small  craft  from  the 
ports  of  Yemen  (anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  before  vessels  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
arrive)  hasten  across,  followed  about  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  by  large  vessels  from  Muskat, 
Soor  and  Ras-alKhaimeh,  and  the  valuably  freighted  baghalahs  from  Bahrein,  Bussorah,  and 
Koweit;  lastly,  the  fat  and  wealthy  Banyan  traders  from  Por-bunder,  Mandavee  and  Bombay, 
come  across  in  their  clumsy  kotiehs,  and  elbow  themselves  into  a  prominent  position  in  the  front 
tier  of  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  by  their  superior  capital,  cunning  and  influence,  soon  distance 
lO  oompedtors. 
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During  the  height  of  the  fisdr,  Berbereh  is  a  perfect  Babel  in  confusion,  as  in  languages ;  no 
chief  is  acknowledged,  and  the  customs  of  bygone  years  are  the  laws  of  the  place.  Disputes 
between  inland  tribes  daily  arise,  and  are  settled  by  the  spear  and  dagger,  the  combatants  retiring 
to  the  beach  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  in  order  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  trade. 
Long  strings  of  camels  are  arriving  and  departing  day  and  night,  escorted  generally  by  women 
alone  until  at  a  distance  from  the  town ;  or  an  occasional  group  of  dusky  and  travel-wom  children 
marks  the  arrival  of  the  slave  kafileh  from  Harrar  and  Efaht. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  fair  is  nearly  at  a  close,  and  craft  of  all  kinds,  deeply  laden,  and 
sailing  generally  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  commence  their  homeward  journey.  The  boats  of  Soor 
are  generally  the  last  to  leave;  and,  by  the  first  week  in  April,  Berbereh  is  again  deserted; 
nothing  being  left  to  mark  the  site  of  a  town,  lately  containing  perhaps  20,000  inhabitants,  beyond 
the  bones  of  slaughtered  camels  and  sheep,  and  the  frame-work  of  a  few  huts  carefully  piled  on 
the  beach  in  readiness  for  the  ensuing  year.  Beasts  of  prey  now  take  the  opportunity  to  approach 
the  sea :  lions  are  commonly  seen  at  the  town  wells  during  the  hot  weather ;  and  in  April,  1847, 
but  a  week  after  the  fair  had  ended,  three  ostriches  were  observed  quietly  walking  on  the  beach. 

The  great  drawback  to  Berbereh,  as  a  port,  is  the  scarcity  of  good  water,  that  in  the  two  wells 
belonging  to  the  town  being  brackish ;  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  merchants  therefore  send  to 
Scyareh  for  a  supply.  Remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  and  reservoir  are  still  to  be  seen ;  the 
latter  is  about  i  m.  from  the  beach,  and  the  former  9  m.  in  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
range  of  hills,  named  Dthnbar. 

There  is  an  extensive  burial-ground  with  the  remains  of  a  mosque  in  the  vicinity  of  Berbereh ; 
the  ground  is  strewed  with  human  skulls  and  bones.  The  natives  report  that  at  one  time  a  large 
town  existed  here.  That  Berbereh  has  existed  as  a  port  of  great  tnuie  for  several  centuries,  is 
almost  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  being  an  annual  rendezvous  for  so  many  nations,  and 
from  the  time  of  this  great  meeting  having  been  chosen  so  as  to  suit  the  set  of  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Indian  monsoons.     But  beyond  the  aqueduct  mentioned  above,  it  exhibits  no  proof  of  antiquity. 

The  Haber  Awal  branch  of  the  Edoor  tribe  occupy  the  lowlands  between  Berbereh  and 
Karangarit,  near  Zeyla,  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  with  several  low  ranges  of  hills,  averaging 
perhaps  40  m  in  depth,  by  90  m.  in  length.  The  number  of  sheep  and  camels  found  on  these 
plains  is  perfectly  incredible;  asses  are  very  numerous,  and  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
country.  The  camels  are  small  and  weak,  and  never  used  for  riding,  except  in  cases  of  sickness, 
or  a  wound.  The  Haber  Awal  have  no  chief;  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  are  the  laws  of  the 
couutnr,  and  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  simple  principle  that  might  gives  right.  Theft  is  punish- 
able with  the  loss  of  the  right  hand,  but,  fortunately  for  them,  this  is  not  insisted  on,  for  they  are 
most  inveterate  thieves. 

ZEYLA  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  being  the  only  port  on  the  Essah  coast,  and  having  a 
trade  with  Mocha  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  point,  nearly  level  with 
the  sea,  projecting  to  the  N.E.,  called  Has  Hamar,  and  consists  of  a  mosque,  12  to  15  stone  houses, 
and  probisd)ly  200  huts,  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  mud-wall,  which  is  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
The  population  in  1848  amounted  to  about  760  "souls.  Zeyla,  no  doubt,  was  originally  intended  to 
serve  as  a  sea-port  for  Harrar,  for  of  itself  it  appears  to  be  worth  little.  A  vessel  of  250  tons 
cannot  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  ^e  anchorage  is  shallow,  and  difficult  of  entrance 
after  sunset,  on  account  of  the  numerous  reefs. 

The  town  is  now  under  the  Sheriff  of  Mocha,  who  has  the  power  of  displacing  the  governor, 
should  he  think  fit,  but  who  yet  receives  no  part  of  the  revenue.  The  governor  pays  an  annual 
tribute  of  750  German  crowns  to  the  Sheriff,  and  reserves  all  that  he  can  collect  above  that  sum 
for  himself.  A  tax  of  one  dollar  is  levied  upon  each  slave  exported  from  Tejooreh,  or  imported 
from  Harrar,  and  afterwards  sold  at  Berbereh.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  dye, 
ghee,  ivory  in  small  quantities,  and  ostrich  feathers.  A  vessel  would  doubtless  obtain  a  valuable 
cargo  of  coffee  and  mules.  But  a  small  quantity  of  gums  is  brought  into  Zeyla.  There  are  a  few 
Arab  and  Somauli  soldiers  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Water  is  supplied  from  a  water- 
course about  4  m.  S.W.  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small  tower  and  a  guard  of  five  or  six 
soldiers  to  protect  the  watering  parties.  Water  is  thus  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  distance 
it  has  to  be  brought.     Sheep  are  procurable. 

There  are  so  many  reefs  and  dangers  in  the  vicinity  of  Zeyla,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  clear  description  of  them. 

Ancliorage.  The  best  anchorage  for  small  vessels  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour,  in 
4  fathoms  water,  towards  the  S.W.  point  of  Sadaldeen  Island.  Large  vessels  should  anchor  to  the 
S.E.  of  Sadaldeen  Island,  in  4i  or  5  fathoms  water,  about  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  town.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  clear  directions  for  sailing  into  Zeyla  Harbour,  there  being  no  distinct 
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land-marks  as  guides :  probably  the  eye  is  the  best  gaide,  the  reefs  being  generally,  on  a  clear  day, 
distinguishable  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel :  it  certainly  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt  the 
passage  amongst  the  reefs  at  night,  all  haying  deep  water  close  to  their  edges,  whereby  the  lead 
affords  no  guide.     (See  page  115.) 

The  Mnshah  Islands  are  a  group  standing  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Zeyla  Bank,  consisting  of 
three  islands  and  five  small  rocky  islets,  situated  mid-way  between  the  fissah  and  Danarkli  coasts. 
The  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Sultan  of  Tejooreh,  and  taken  possession  of  on 
dlst  Ang.,  1840. 

Population.  Tho  Coast  from  Earangarit  to  Khor  IGiarab  is  inhabited  by  wandering  parties 
of  the  Essah  Somaulis ;  they  are  a  powerful  tribe,  and  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  are  much 
feared  by  the  Danarkli  tribe,  inhabiting  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  who  describe  the  Essah  as  a 
mce  of  treacherous  thieves  and  murderers;  they  have,  however,  always  been  found  to  be  an 
inoffensive  people  in  their  dealings  with  Europeans,  except  in  a  few  instances,  when  probably  some 
cause  of  offence  was  first  offered  by  the  stranger.  It  would  be,  nevertheless,  prudent  to  be  very 
cautioas  in  all  dealings  with  them,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  especially  in  regard  to  their  religious 
seroples.  They  are  followers  of  Mahomet.  Their  arms  are  the  spear  and  shield,  bow  and  arrow, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  very  expert,  especially  the  latter,  with  which  they  shoot  the 
elephant,  ostrich,  zebra,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  animals ;  the  barb  of  their  arrow  is  poisoned,  with 
some  vegetable  composition,  which,  when  fresh,  causes  death  a  few  hours  after  wounding.  They 
are  rich  in  cattle ;  bullocks,  sheep  and  goats,  are  very  cheap ;  their  camels  are  large,  the  price  of  a 
fall-grown  one  is  equivalent  to  7  German  crowns ;  a  horse  is  equal  to  three  camels.  The  sea- 
coast  is  very  barren,  but  the  interior  is  said  to  be  very  fertile.  The  produce  of  the  country  is 
taken  to  Zeyla,  where  it  is  exchanged  for  coarse  white  and  blue  cloth,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  Arab 
merchants  of  the  town  profiting  greatly  by  the  exchange.  They  do  not  know  the  value  of  money, 
bat  are  very  fond  of  ornaments,  false  pearls,  beads,  looking-glasses,  &c.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  a  very  tall  race,  the  men  averaging  6  ft.  in  height,  and  the  women  5  ft.  8  in.  to  5  ft 
10  in.  Most  of  them  are  partial  to  red  hair,  and  dye  it  that  colour ;  those  who  are  not  blessed 
with  a  good  head  of  hair  wear  wigs  made  of  sheep  skin.  They  never  wear  turban  or  head-dress 
of  any  land.  A  man  who  kills  another  in  fair  fight,  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  an  ostrich 
feather  in  his  hair. 

Tejooreh,  the  seaport  of  the  Danarkli,  is  a  village  consisting  of  about  100  huts,  and  two 
stone  buildings  (one  of  which  is  a  mosque),  and  containing  about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  governed 
by  the  chief  of  the  Danarkli  tribe,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Sultan.  The  natives  from  the  interior 
assemble  here  annually,  about  the  months  of  Jan.  and  Feb.,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  bringing 
vith  them  slaves,  gums,  skins,  ivory,  myrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  and  a  large  supply  of  cattle. 
About  200  female  slaves  are  exported  annually.  The  above-mentioned  produce  is  exchanged  for 
coarse  blue  cloth,  red  cloth,  salt,  frankincense,  brass,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  with  which  they  return  to 
Abyssinia.  Kafilehs  are  passing  to  and  fro  throughout  the  year.  There  are  about  fifteen  small 
trading  boats  belonging  to  Tejooreh,  the  largest  of  which  does  not  exceed  70  tons  burthen ;  they 
tiade  with  the  ports  of  Aden,  Mocha,  Zeyla  and  Berbereh,  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  go 
as  fiir  as  Jiddeh. 

The  harbour  of  Tejooreh  is  formed  by  a  gap  in  the  shore-reef  which  here  extends  about 
200  yards  off  shore,  immediately  outside  of  which  there  is  no  bottom  found  at  a  depth  of  40  fathoms. 
There  are  10  fathoms  water  in  the  luitbour,  but  the  anchorage  is  exceedingly  unsafe,  with  barely 
safficient  room  for  a  vessel  to  swing.  It  is  only  during  E.  winds  that  the  native  boats  can  lie 
there ;  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Tejooreh,  Ambaboo  and  Obokh,  are  the  only  three  villages  on  the  whole  extent  of  coast 
between  Gubet  Eharab  and  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  Occasionally  scattered  parties  of  the 
Danarkli  tribe  may  be  found,  but  they  have  no  permanent  villages ;  it  is  when  pasture  is  scarce 
in  the  interior  that  they  drive  their  flocks  down  to  the  coast. 

The  Coast  from  Gubet  £[harab  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  inhabited  by  the  Danarkli 
tribe,  whose  territory  extends  inland  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Sbuah.  They  probably 
exceed  5000  in  number,  and  are  sub-divided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  viz. :  the  Abd-Ali,  the 
principal,  to  which  the  Sultan  belongs ;  the  Abli ;  the  Debenk ;  and  the  Bookbeh.  Their  religion 
is  Mahomedan,  but  they  are  not  strict  observers  of  their  creed.  They  are  all  armed  with  spears, 
shields  and  kreeses,  some  few  have  swords,  and  near  the  coast  a  few  have  fire-arms.  Opinion 
seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  character  of  these  people;  by  their  neighbours  they  are  held  in 
great  disrepute,  being  considered  cruel,  treacherous  and  inhospitable,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
Uiemselvea  hold  the  Essah  Somaulis  to  be  murderous  thieves.  Europeans  who  have  visited  the 
coast  have  always  been  received  vrith  great  civility,  possibly  owing  to  their  being  armed ;  but  the 
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probability  is,  that  if  treated  kindly,  and  their  prejudices  respected,  they  in  return  will   act 
civilly. 

Just  outside  Gubet  Kharab,  and  on  the  Danarkli  coast,  are  some  ruins;  and  below  the 
H.  W.  mark  is  a  hot  spring  issuing  from  beneath  the  rocks ;  at  H.  W.  there  is  no  sign  of  it,  bat 
at  L.  W.  it  is  so  hot  as  to  instantly  destroy  crabs  and  other  fish  thrown  into  it. 

Obokh,  the  vDlage  which  the  French  purchased  a  dozen  years  ago,  lies  about  2  leagues  to 
the  W.  t)f  Ras-al-Beer.     Good  water  is  here  procurable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

AEABIAN  COAST.— Ba8  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Gate  of  Affliction,  the  S.W. 
extrequty  of  Arabia,  is  a  prominent  Cape ;  its  highest  peak,  Jebel  Manhali,  is  865  ft.  above  sea, 
thence  it  slopes  to  the  S.,  and  terminates  in  a  low  point  on  the  sea.  Off  the  extremity  of  the 
Cape  numerous  rocky  points  project  about  i  m.  from  the  shore,  which  form  shallow  bays,  affording 
shelter  to  boats  and  small  vessels ;  and  here  the  traders  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  land 
their  sheep,  and  drive  them  to  Mocha,  to  avoid  a  tedious  voyage  back  against  S.  winds. 

Baa  Arrahf  the  S.  point  of  Arabia,  is  a  low  sandy  cape  with  dangerous  rocky  patches  at  3  m. 
off  shore.  Several  vessels  have  been  wrecked  here  and  plundered.  The  natives  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  should  be  avoided,  being  of  a  hostile  and  ferocious  character.  There  is  excellent  shelter 
from  E.  winds  under  Ras  Amran,  which  cape  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Subeihi 
tribe.  These  people,  though  numbering  about  12,000  persons,  are  little  known;  their  general 
character  is,  that  they  are  suspicious  of  strangers,  revengeful  and  treacherous. 

Jebel  Hasan  is  a  peninsular  granite  mountain,  not  very  unlike  to  that  of  Aden,  and  border- 
ing Aden  Back  Bay  on  the  W.  The  land  to  the  N.  of  it  is  low,  and  a  deep  inlet,  called  Khor 
Biyar  Ahmed,  or  Seilan,  extends  for  3  m.  to  the  W.,  almost  insulating  the  promontory.  Biyiur 
Ahmed,  a  small  fort  and  village,  is  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  beach,  and  contained  (in  1830) 
about  250  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  chief,  or  sultan,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Akrabi 
tribe.  About  2  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Biyar  Ahmed  is  the  village  of  Seilan.  The  territory  of  the 
Akrabi  tribe  does  not  exceed  20  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  600  males ;  t^ey  are  a 
treacherous  race,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted :  their  territory  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Abdali 
and  Haushabi,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  Subeihi  tribes. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  jowari  (millet),  of  which  much  is  exported. 

ADEN,  or  AHDEN,  has  become  of  increased  importance  since  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened. 
Owing  to  several  wrecks  having  occurred  on  this  coast,  the  British  Political  Authorities  here  have 
entered  into  Treaties  with  the  Arab  Chiefs  to  respect  wrecked  vessels,  their  crews  and  cargoes.  Aden 
is  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Abdali  tribe,  which  is  said  to  number  about  10,000  souls,  who  axe 
not  friendly  towards  Europeans ;  it  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  land  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  W.  or 
Back  Bay.  The  religion  of  the  AbdaU  tribe  is  Mohammedan,  and  they  are,  apparently,  very  strict 
observers  of  their  creed. 

Trade.  Aden  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1850,  since  which  it  has  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  coffee  trade  formerly  enjoyed  by  Mocha.  The  following  statistics,  from  official  sources,  will 
serve  to  prove  the  increasing  importance  Aden  is  assuming: — 

Total  value  of  trade  from  1843  to  1850,  including  exports 

and  imports  -.,-..  £1,309,558 

Ditto  from  1850  to  1857  -       .     -  -  -  -    4,219,734 

In  the  one  year  ending  1858,  the  total  value  of  trade  was  -    1,145,550 

In  the  year  1872,  the  trade  was  greatly  increasing. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee  and  honey;  imports  chiefly  coal,  cotton  goods, 
sheep,  malt  Uquors,  wines,  spirits  and  sundries.    {See  Aden,  page  31,  and  in  Chapter  X.) 
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Sas-al-Beer.  As  the  Gnlf  of  Tejooreh  makes  such  a  break  in  the  African  coast,  it  is  convenient 
that  a  description  of  the  African  side  of  the  Red  Sea  should  commence  at  Ras-al-Beer,  the  N.  cape 
of  that  Gulf,  and  40  m.  due  S.  from  Perim  Light.  The  cape  is  low  and  sandy,  difficult  to  distinguish 
at  night,  and  said  to  be  deep-to.  High  knd  stands  back  about  7  m. ;  mangrove  bushes  and 
brushwood  cover  the  intervening  plain.  This  portion  has  never  been  surveyed,  but  is  reported  free 
from  all  danger.  The  French  have  lately  purchased  Obokh,  a  village  about  3  leagues  W.  from 
Ras-al-Beer,  where  anchorage  is  found  in  a  gap  between  reefs,  about  i  m.  from  shore,  only  open  to 
S.W.  winds.  The  entrance  is  nearly  3  cables  wide,  but  the  harbour-area  though  deep  (15  fathoms) 
is  of  small  extent. — (See  further  remarks  at  page  115.) 

Above  Ras-al-Beer  the  same  low  sandy  coast  stretches  N.,  slightly  convex,  for  15  m.;  then 
high  table-cliffs  come  close  to  the  sea  for  4  or  6  m.  to  Jebel  Jam,  with  a  low  shingly  and  sandy 
shore  12  m.  onward  to  Ras  Sejam.  Above  the  table-land  of  Jebel  Jam,  the  soundings  are  a  good 
guide ;  20  fathoms  at  about  8  m.  from  land,  10  fathoms  at  less  than  1  m.  off ;  and  the  depth  is 
less  than  10  fiathoms  between  the  W.  Brother  and  Ras  Sejarn.  Sailing  vessels  on  this  coast,  not 
wishing  to  lose  ground,  might  conveniently  make  use  of  the  W.  Brother  as  a  breakwater,  by 
tnchoring  mider  its  lee  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  in  either  S.  or  N.  winds ;  but  the  tides  are  rapid  and 
irregular. 

The  Brothers,  or  Jezirat  Sabab,  are  six  locky  islets,  scattered  from  2^  to  7  m.  E.  of  Ras 
Sejam.  The  W.  one  is  about  200  ft.  high.  The  N.E.  Brother  is  largest  and  highest,  350  ft., 
visible  in  clear  weather  more  than  20  m. ;  in  lat.  12^  28'  N.,  Ion.  43^  23'  E.,  and  it  stands  11  m. 
S.  from  Perim  Light. 

Bas  BcQaxn  is  an  elevated  rocky  cape  on  a  projection  of  the  Abyssinian  low  coast,  and  the 
S.  point  of  Red  Sea  entrance,  in  lat.  12°  28'  N.,  Ion.  43°  16'  E.,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.,  and  12  m.  from 
Perim  light.  Its  peak,  Jebel  Sejam,  is  volcanic,  about  880  ft.  high,  and  like  a  haycock.  The 
peak  is  isolated,  there  being  no  hills  within  5  m.  to  the  S.  and  to  the  W.  The  coast  is  low  and 
sandy  for  more  than  30  m.  to  Ras  Sintuar.  The  Httle  bay  to  W.  of  Jebel  Sejam  is  a  swamp  with 
mangrove  bushes ;  off  it,  and  bearing  N.N.W.  from  the  peak  at  the  distance  of  li  m.,  are  two  ro^ks, 
about  7  ft.  above  water,  with  depths  of  20  fathoms  i  m.  outside  them,  and  a  passage  with  irregular 
BoandingB  between  them  and  the  main.  Between  these  rocks  and  Doomairah  the  soundings  are 
deficient,  though  apparently  regular. 

Jebel  BoomairalL  is  the  high  peak  of  an  islet  which  lies  ^  m.  off  the  sandy  coast,  18  m.  from 
S^am.  A  shoal  (with  little  more  than  12  ft.)  lies  1  m.  to  N.  of  the  islet ;  and  8  m.  further  at  a 
prominent  part  of  coast  a  sunken  fringing  reef  commences,  extending  for  nearly  10  m.  in  a  convex 
course  to  Bas  Macawa,  a  low  woody  island,  which  is  5  m.  N.  ef  Ras  Sintuar,  ihe  low  and  swampy 
E.  cape  of  Assab  Bay. 

ranther  Shoal,  in  lat.  12°  56'  N.  lies  5  or  6  m.  to  E.  of  Ras  Macawa,  havmg  less  than 
3  iathoms.  Another  patch  of  5  fathoms,  lies  5  m.  to  N. W.  of  this ;  and  a  more  minute  search 
might  find  others.    This  part  of  the  African  coast  had  better  be  avoided. 

ASSAB  BAT  is  the  space  with  islands  and  reefs  extending  to  Ras  Loomar,  which  is  15  m. 
W.N.W.  from  Ras  Macawa.  Its  outer  detached  reef  is  about  8  m.  long,  having  an  islet  near  each 
end ;  Jeiirat  Diloose  at  the  E..  and  Jezirat  Fartmar  at  the  W.  There  is  a  passage  into  the  Bay 
between  Dilcose  and  Ras  Macawa,  but  the  principal  channel  is  by  Ras  Loomar,  avoiding  the 
2  &thom  shoal  which  lies  about  2  m.  W.  of  Fartmar,  and  another  shoal  (not  on  the  charts)  said  to 
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lie  a  little  to  N.  of  that  island.  The  soundings  inside  Assab  Bay  are  6  and  7  fathoms  mud.  Wood 
may  be  procured  on  the  islands.  Jebel  Marsoob,  a  small  saddle  hill,  stands  at  the  back  of  Bas 
Loomar,  and  9  m.  to  W.  of  Fartmar. 

Anchorage  may  be  taken  under  the  lee  of  Fartmar,  which  is  a  wooded  island,  in  8  or  9  fathoms, 
if  overtaken  by  S.  winds;  with  it  bearing  E.S.E.,  and  less  than  1  m.  off.  Then  if  the  wind  veer 
to  N.,  the  ship  can  run  to  S.E.  along  the  reef,  pass  close  to  Dilcose,  and  haul  out  to  E.  and  N.£. 
between  the  latter  and  Ras  Macawa. 

Tides.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  about  noon,  rise  and  fall  4  ft. 

Snimahboar  Islet,  in  lat.  18^  4'  N.,  Ion.  42^  40'  E.,  is  a  high  pyramidal  rock  with  a  reef  round 
it,  l^m.  off  the  coast,  and  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fartmar.  There  is  a  narrow  channel  between  it  and 
the  shore,  with  5  and  6  fathoms.  The  soundings  are  regular  towards  Ras  Billool,  but  a  ship  should 
not  shoal  under  10  fathoms  by  night. 

RAS  BILLOOL  is  a  prominent  cape  with  a  bay  on  its  W.  It  is  an  oblong  hill,  steep  and 
deep-to  on  the  N.,  bearing  N.W.  ^  W.  and  21  ra.  from  Fartmar  Island.  The  bay  affords  protection 
from  S.  winds,  but  would  be  unsafe  if  the  wind  veered  to  N.  There  is  a  shoal  bank  of  d  fathoms 
at  4  or  5  m.  W.  from  the  cape.     The  iron-stone  on  Raa  Billool  affects  the  compass. 

BAS  BILLOOL  TOWABDS  HAENISH  ISLANDS.  This  space  of  sea,  25  m.  broad,  is 
studded  with  nearly  a  dozen  islets,  barren  rocks,  almost  all  volcanic.     {See  also  Chapter  IX.) 

Sayel  Islet,  white  and  rather  high,  stands  6  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  Has  Billool ;  Harbee,  a  similar 
white  rock,  is  5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Sayel.  Between  these  islands  and  the  main,  soundings  are  obtainable 
with  the  deep-sea  lead.  The  Mah-heb-bakah  Islets  are  a  group  of  three,  standing  from  13  m.  to 
15  m.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Sayel. 

The  Hayoock  is  the  central  one  of  these  three,  in  lat.  18°  32'  N.,  Ion.  42°  35'  E.,  and 
between  them  and  Sayel  there  are  two  other  rocky  islets.  The  channels  amongst  them  are  said  to 
have  no  hidden  dangers ;  but  the  charts  exhibit  few  soundings,  and  the  sliips  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  (1868)  considered  it  perilous  navigation.  Steamers  should  always  pass  between  Hamish 
Islands  and  the  Arabian  shore.  The  outer  rocky  S.E.  islet  of  the  Hamish  group  lies  E.  by  N. 
5  or  6  m.  from  Sule  Harnish,  which  is  the  S.  high  island.  There  is  also  a  rock  nearly  midway 
between  Sule  Hamish  and  Mah-heb-bakah.  A  cluster  of  Bocks,  some  above  water,  others  awaall, 
lie  out  6  m.  to  the  W.  from  the  S.W.  end  of  Great  Hamish,  and  about  7  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the 
Haycock;  these  have  no  soimdings  around  them,  but  a  depth  of  45  fathoms  at  5  m.  to  the  W.  of 
them ;  and  thence  to  the  shoals  off  Ras  Ruckma  there  is  a  clear  space  of  20  m.,  with  soundings 
gradually  decreasing  towards  the  African  coast,  where  you  get  10  fathoms  at  3  m.  from  shore  off 
Ras  Ruckma.  or  Rukma. 

BJJCEMA  ISLAliD,  about  150  ft.  high,  just  off  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  28  m.  to 
the  W.  of  Great  Hamish.  It  is  on  the  coast  reef,  a  little  bight  in  which  (to  S.  of  the  Island)  affords 
sheltered  anchorage  against  N.W.  winds,  in  4  and  5  fathoms.  To  the  N.  of  Ras  Ruckma  there  is 
also  good  anchorage  in  moderate  depths,  with  shelter  from  S.  winds.  In  Ruckma  Bay  there  are 
three  or  four  islands ;  the  S.  one  is  largest,  and  about  200  ft.  high.  In  the  bight  to  S.  of  it,  there 
are  two  wells  where  a  moderate  supply  of  brackish  water  may  be  obtained.  There  is  no  village 
hereabouts. 

White  Quoin  Hill  is  the  S.  one  of  three  white  islets,  about  80  ft.  high,  and  rather  more  than 
5  m.  to  N.W.  of  Ruckma  Island.  There  is  a  rock  awash  at  1  m.  to  S.W.  of  White  Quoin,  and  a 
passage  with  7  fathoms  between  that  and  the  main.  Ras  Sherayer,  a  bam-shaped  brown  volcanic 
hill,  about  200  ft.  high,  stands  on  the  shore,  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  these  islands. 

JEBEL  ABBELAT  ISLAND,  the  N.E.  point,  in  lat.  W  55'  N.,  Ion.  41""  56'  E.,  is  voleanic, 
about  150  ft.  high,  the  centre  of  the  Abbelat  group  of  three  islands ;  the  E.  one  called  Sail  Abbelat, 
or  the  Button  Rock,  is  40  ft.  high  and  10  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  White  Quoin  group ;  the  W.  one  is  the 
Saddle,  200  ft  high.  Jebel  Abbelat  is  42  m.  W.  of  Jebel  Zoogur,  and  the  intermediate  sea  is  clear 
of  danger,  with  no  soundings  obtainable  by  passing  ships. 

Bam  Bock,  about  10  ft.  out  of  water,  situated  8  m.  N.W.  from  Jebel  Abbelat,  is  the 
N.E.  danger  of  the  Goordali  Islets.  It  is  5  m.  from  the  main  land,  and  8  m.  off  Jezirat  Coordali, 
which  is  150  ft.  high ;  but  the  channel  between  them,  though  deep,  is  less  than  2  m.  wide.  Ships 
must  not  attempt  to  pass  between  Goordali  and  the  main. 

Edd  Village  is  in  a  bay  10  m.  W.  from  Jezirat  Goordali,  and  the  same  distance  to  S.  of 
Goordomeat  Island.  It  has  a  few  small  boats,  and  does  considerable  trade  with  Mocha  in  mats, 
rafters,  ghee  and  goat  skins.  Good  cattle  may  be  had ;  but  only  brackish  water,  brought  from  a 
distance.  Good  anchorage  is  found  at  2  m.  off  the  village  in  5  to  6  ^Eithoms,  with  the  square  cape 
less  than  1  m.  to  S.S.B.,  sheltered  from  S.  winds.  The  soundings  are  regular  into  the  bay.  A 
sugar-loaf  hill,  300  ft.  high,  stands  7  m.  to  S.W.  of  Edd. 
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OOOBDOIEEAT  IBLAVB,  in  lat.  14''  8'  N.,  Ion.  41^  86'  E.,  and  Sim.  off  the  Abyssinian 
coast,  is  nigged  and  volcanic,  180  ft.  high.  S.S.W.  of  it,  and  2  m.  off,  there  are  three  small  rocks, 
about  100  ft.  high,  situated  upon  one  shoal  bank,  between  which  and  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow 
channel  with  5  and  B  fathoms.  In  the  rainy  season,  good  water  is  found  in  a  valley  and 
water-course  on  the  coast  opposite  Goordomeat. 

The  coast  above  Goordomeat  has  a  general  N.W.  trend  for  50  m.  to  Ros  Shuks,  with  three 
prominences,  called  Ras  Seerboot,  Cussar  and  Ourata.  The  soundings  regularly  decrease  towards 
shore  from  30  fathoms  at  10  m.  off.     Ships  should  not  shoal  under  10  fathoms. 

Bas  Shuks  is  a  low  cape,  off  which  a  reef  extends  S  m.  Soundings  of  10  fathoms  are  found 
at  1  m.  off  the  N.  part  of  the  reef,  but  on  its  E.  side  it  is  gradually  shelving,  and  that  depth  is 
found  4  m.  off. 

Dangers.  To  the  N.  of  Shuks,  from  16  to  12  m.,  some  shoals  were  discovered  during  the 
Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868 ;  and  to  N.  of  these  shoals,  or  40  m.  N.  and  N.N.E.  of  Shuks, 
there  are  other  dangers  mentioned  under  Jebel  Teer,  in  Chapter  IX.  Therefore,  a  safe  rule  is  to 
draw  the  danger  line  from  Ras  Shuks  to  Jebel  Teer ;  unless  bound  for  Massowah,  Ansley  Bay, 
or  along  the  Abyssinian  coast,  inside  all  the  Dhalac  Islands,  in  which  case  a  ship  must  take  a  pilot. 

Amphilla,  in  a  bay  Id  m.  to  W.  of  Ras  Shuks,  is  a  small  village  on  the  verge  of  a  sandy 
plain.  There  are  several  islands  and  shoals  in  Amphilla  Bay ;  Barm-al-Haji,  the  outer  island,  is 
8  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  the  town,  and  10  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  Ras  Shuks.  The  anchorage  is  in 
5  to  6  fathoms,  about  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Dnrramsus  Island,  which  is  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  the  village ; 
this  position  is  more  than  1  m.  from  the  main  land,  with  another  island  to  the  W. 

EASTERN  OR  INNER  PASSAGE  TO  MASSOWA  AND  ANSLEY  BAY. 

Abyssinian  Coast  On  account  of  the  many  shoals  to  the  S.E.  of  Dhalac  Islands,  a  ship 
should  keep  the  Abyssinian  Coast  on  board  and  not  shoal  her  water  under  10  fathoms ;  all  along 
shore  danger  being  inside  that  depth  till  you  reach  Howakel.  Off  Shuks  and  Morah,  when  work- 
ing to  windward,  either  to  N.W.  or  to  S.E.,  she  should  keep  between  3  m.  and  12  m.  off  shore  to 
avoid  the  Outer  Banks. 

Beacll  Hill  is  a  round  double-topped  hill,  bearing  N.W.  i  W.,  and  34  m.  from  Ras  Shuks. 
A  line  dni?m  between  them  cuts  through  Barm-al-Haji  outer  islet  and  the  N.  point  of  Ras  Morah, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  trend  of  the  coast.  Omer  Sarrij,  a  low  coral  island,  with 
bushes,  lies  5^  m.  N.W.  from  Beach  Hill.  A  shoal  with  4  fathoms  lies  13  m.  to  N.E.  of  Beach 
HiU. 

Howakel  Bay,  10  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Dhalac  Island,  is  a  large  bight  more  than  30  m.  wide 
and  15  m.  deep,  containing  numerous  low  coral  islets  and  shoals,  and  two  islands  of  some  elevation, 
Howakel  and  Jebel  Boker ;  the  latter  is  10  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  Omer  Sarry. 

HOWAKEL  ISLAND  has  a  conspicuous  peak  on  its  centre,  in  lat.  15^  9'  N.,  Ion.  40"^  14'  E. ; 
its  village  is  small,  affording  no  supplies.  Jebel  Boker,  7  or  8  m.  to  the  S.  by  W.,  forms  a  high 
oblong  hilL  About  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  Howakel,  there  is  a  narrow  low  island,  about  4  m.  long  M.E. 
and  S.W.  Between  the  latter  and  the  E.  end  of  Jebel  Boker,  there  is  another  low  island  of  less 
than  half  the  above  extent.  The  Channel  into  Howakel  Bay  is  between  these,  on  a  S.W.  course ; 
then  edge  away  to  S.S.W.  and  to  S.,  along  the  W.  side  of  Jebel  Boker,  where  you  will  get 
4  fathoms,  afterwards  deepening  to  5  and  7  fathoms,  when  you  may  anchor,  with  the  extremes  of 
Boker  between  N.E.  by  N.  and  S.E.  by  E. 

A4J00S  is  a  roundish  and  low  coral  island,  about  1  league  across,  with  a  few  trees  and  huts, 
to  the  N.  of  Howakel.  To  enter  Howakel  Bay  from  the  N.,  steer  in  on  a  S.W.  course  between 
Adjoos  and  a  small  island  W.N.W.  of  it;  and  then  pass  to  the  N.  of  all  the  islets,  which  lie  to  the 
W.  of  Howakel,  towards  the  shore  reef;  this  fringing  reef  must  be  coasted  along  till  you  are  to 
the  S.  of  the  islets,  then  you  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  mud,  about  1  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
W.  islet  The  N.E.  extreme  of  /Adjoos  Island  is  in  lat.  15^  16'  N.,  Ion.  40""  15'  E. ;  the  nearest 
shoals  of  the  Dhalac  Bank  are  5  leagues  from  this. 

Lamioos  Islet  (5  leagues  to  N.W.  of  A^jooe),  is  low  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  lies 
3  m.  off  the  main  land  to  the  E.  of  Hurtow  Peak.  A  rocky  patch  lies  2  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  it. 
The  channel  between  Larmoos  and  the  Dhalac  Islands  is  3  leagues  broad,  and  has  soundings 
throughout.  Mooimaree  Island,  on  the  Dhalac  Bank,  is  equidistant  17  m.,  from  both  Adjoos  and 
Lannoos. 

Shiuiimar  Island,  about  1  league  to  S.W.  of  Dhalac  Island,  is  10  m.  to  the  N.  of  Larmoos, 
and  5  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  Asarkas ;  this  forms  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Inner  GhanneL  The 
little  island  Entiurall,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  is  7im.  to  N.W.  of  Shummar. 
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AflA'pyA  IgLABDS.  Hurtow  Island  is  off  Hurtow  Point,  1$  m.  to  N.W.  of  Larmoos;  and 
two  small  rocky  islets  stand  to  the  N.E.  of  it,  called  the  Asarka  Islets,  on  the  E.  one  of  which  a 
temporary  light  was  placed  in  1868,  in  lat.  15^  32'  N.,  Ion.  39°  55'  £.,  to  mark  the  entrance  to 
Ansley  Bay.  From  these  islets  the  town  of  Dhalac  Island  hears  N.E.  hy  E.  6  m.  off;  and 
Enturah  Islet  is  the  same  distance  to  N.  The  N.  point  of  Hurtow  lies  ahout  2  m.  to  S.W.  by 
W.  of  the  W.  Asarka,  and  a  khor  or  inlet  nins  in  thence  a  league  to  the  S.,  with  7  fathoms  shoal- 
ing to  3  fathoms ;  a  fringing  reef  foims  the  W.  side  of  this  khor,  with  an  island  on  its  N.W. 
extreme,  which  is  midway  between  Hurtow  and.Dissee  Islands. 

To  enter  Analey  Bay.  A  vessel  may  pass  the  Asarkas  on  either  side,  and  find  good  anchor- 
age between  them.  The  fair  channel  between  the  Asarkas  and  Shummar  Island  (on  the  Dhalac 
side)  is  4  m.  wide,  with  soundings  of  25  to  35  fathoms.  After  passing  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Asarkas,  a  vessel  should  keep  on  a  W.  course,  not  shoaling  under  10  fathoms,  till  all  Dissee  Island 
is  seen ;  then  steer  for  Dissee  Peak,  about  a  S.W.  course,  and  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  off  Village 
Bay,  about  ^  m.  to  N  E.  of  the  Peak,  with  a  shoal  about  ^  m.  to  the  S.  by  W.,  and  Quoin  Hill 
open  of  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island. 

ANSLET  BAT,  or  GOOB  DUCNOO,  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  Abyssinian  coast,  extend- 
ing 10  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Hurtow  Point.  Hurtow  Peak,  the  culminating  and  central  point  of  the 
Hurtow  Headland,  at  3  leagues  to  S.  of  that  point,  is  equidistant  from  it,  from  Larmoos,  and  from 
Dissee  Islands,  and  is  a  good  land-mark ;  it  is  also  called  Mount  Dulhi. 

This  Bay  was  used  during  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868  as  the  base  of  military  operations. 
Shoals  were  then  marked  by  temporary  beacons  now  removed.  The  E.  passage  into  tiie  Bay  is  on 
either  side  of  Centre-Bay  Island,  between  Dissee  and  Hurtow  Headland ;  then  borrowing  towards 
the  latter  because  of  the  Indore  Bock,  (with  only  6  ft.)  about  3  or  4  cables  off  the  S.E.  point 
of  Dissee  Island ;  after  passing  that  rock,  a  S.  by  W.  course,  for  about  a  dozen  miles,  will  take  a 
vessel  to  Malkatto  Point,  near  Zula,  on  the  W.,  or  Keedan  shore,  whence  the  British  troops  com- 
menced their  march. 

Entering  Ooob  Dncnoo  from  the  N.  Ansley  Bay  is  quite  exposed  to  N.  winds.  The 
entrance  from  the  N.  is  past  Massowah,  where  the  water  is  all  deep,  SO  to  40  fathoms.  Give  a 
berth  of  at  least  2  m.  to  the  round  Cape  of  Keedan,  3  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Massowah,  where  a 
5-fathoms  shoal  has  been  found  at  1^  m.  from  the  Cape  (and  there  may  be  others) ;  thence  to  Dissee 
Island,  and  up  the  Bay,  all  is  deep  water.  The  mountains  on  the  W.,  or  the  Keedan  side,  are  very 
lofty;  Jebel  Keedan,  or  Oeedan,  13m.  to  S.  by  E.  of  Massowah,  is  2,700ft.  above  sea,  and  only 
6  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  To  the  W.  and  the  S.W.  of  tliat  peak,  and  at  only  20  m.  from  the 
sea-shore,  the  mountains  attain  to  three  times  that  elevation. 

DiBsee,  or  ValoBtia  Island,  nearly  3  m.  long  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.,  and  i  m.  in  breadth, 
consists  of  a  central  plain  covered  with  grass,  and  a  number  of  hills  around,  with  a  few  straggling 
trees.  Dissee  Peak  (to  the  N.  of  which  lies  Village  Bay,  the  watering-place)  looks  down  upon  the 
middle  of  the  E.  shore,  and  opposite  Centre  Bay  Island,  which  stands  about  I|m.  to  the  E.,  half- 
way to  the  Hurtow  shore.  Village  Bay  has  but  a  dozen  houses.  Water  is  procurable  in  small 
quantities  from  springs  at  i  m.  from  the  beach.  Plenty  of  bullocks,  sheep  and  goats  are  at  hand, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  not  anxious  to  sell  them. 

A  Sand-bank  lies  6i  m.  to  the  N.  of  Dissee  Island,  connected  to  it  by  a  narrow  reef.  This 
makes  the  E.  entrance  into  Ansley  Bay  (past  the  Asarkas)  the  most  handy  for  vessels  coming 
from  Mocha  or  Aden.  The  entrance  from  the  N.  is  handiest  for  vessels  coming  from  Egypt  or 
Jiddah. 

An  eztennve  rooky  ledge,  with  only  U  fiGithoms,  lies  from  S^m.  to  S^m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of 
the  above  sand-bank,  and  vessels  had  better  not  try  to  pass  between.  From  these  rocks  the  bearing 
of  Jebel  Keedan  is  about  S.W.,  and  Dissee  Peak  about  S.  by  E.  The  rocks  bear  from  Massowah, 
E.  i  S.  13  or  14  m. ;  therefore,  in  going  from  Massowah  towards  Mocha,  a  vessel  should  be  careful 
to  steer  to  the  N.  of  an  E.  course  (say  E.  by  N.)  for  at  least  15  or  16  m. ;  then  S.E.  by  E.  to  pass 
between  Shummar  Island  and  the  Asarkas. 

MASSOWAH  ISLAND,  in  lat.  lb""  38'  N.,  Ion.  39""  d8'  E.  (the  N.E.  Martello  tower),  ia 
situated  at  the  N.  extreme  of  Arjeego  Bay,  and  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Dohono,  or  Arjeego  Town. 
The  high  land  of  Keedan  forms  the  S.  and  the  S.E.  sides  of  this  Bay.  The  Island  is  less  than 
3  cables  wide,  and  rather  over  ^m.  long,  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  Shoal  water  connects  it  with  other 
low  islands  to  the  W.  There  are  many  water-tanks  and  graves  on  the  Island ;  the  W.  half  is 
occupied  by  the  town,  which  is  thickly  inhabited  to  the  very  water *s  edge.  Some  mosques  and  the 
residences  and  warehouses  of  Banyan  merchants,  are  conspicuous  buildings.  The  bazaar  has  beef, 
mutton,  fowls,  and  sometimes  fish,  ghee,  jowari,  dates  and  tobacco ;  a  few  vegetables  sometimes. 
The  trade  is  not  great,  and  entirely  carried  on  by  small  baghalahs,  principaUy  to  Mocha  or  Hodeidah, 
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Jiddah  and  Aden.     Since  1866  an  Egyptian  garrison  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Turka,  who 
formerly  held  Massowah.     Consuls  of  both  Great  Britain  and  France  reside  here. 

The  harbour  is  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  having  good  anchorage  in  7  to  8  fathoms. 
The  entrance  is  only  l^^  cables  wide,  as  shoal  water  extends  nearly  9  cables  to  the  N.  from  the 
Martello  tower.    The  mid-channel  course  inwards  is  about  W.  by  S.,  or  steering  for  the  S.  end  of 
i  Hor-al-Jarai,  an  island  3  cables  to  N.W.  of  Massowah  town ;  when  the  E.  end  of  Massowah  Island 
bears  to  the  E.  of  S.  by  E.,  you  can  begin  to  haul  more  to  the  S.W.  for  the  anchorage. 

THE  GREAT  DHALAG  BANK  AND  ISLANDS. 

The  Dhalae  Bank  is  that  vast  extent  of  shoal  water,  with  Dhalac  and  numerous  other  islands 
and  dangerous  reefs,  extending  from  30  m.  W.  of  Jebel  Teer  for  a  distance  of  ]  50  m.  to  N.W.,  or 
about  half-way  to  Suakin.  This  Bank  has  not  been  thoroughly  examined ;  and,  as  it  has  so  many 
shoal  spots  with  3  ftithoms  and  less,  ships  had  better  haul  off,  after  getting  a  cast  with  the  deep- 
sea  lead. 

Xoghady,  the  S.E.  island  of  the  Dhalac  Bank,  in  lat.  15^  33'  N.,  and  Ion.  40^  50'  E.,  is  a  high 
rocky  islet,  with  others  to  the  W.  of  it.  Mashilgar,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  and  8  m.  from  it,  is  the. 
S.  high  rocky  islet,  but  Bolhessoo  (See  page  132),  which  is  low  and  sandy,  is  the  most  S.  island  of 
all  the  Dhalac  group,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  13  m.  from  Moghady.  Howakel  Island  is  on  the  same 
bearing,  and  23  m.  from  Bolhessoo,  but  the  navigable  channel  along  the  African  coast  is  only 
15  m.  broad,  as  there  is  a  sunken  rock  at  one- third  of  the  way  from  the  last-named  islet. 

BEEFS  AHD  SHOALS.  Several  patches,  with  2  and  3  fathoms,  have  been  found  to  E.  of 
the  above  islets.  The  outer  patch  is  33  m.  on  a  S  E.  by  E.  bearing  from  Moghady,  and  it  is  also 
33  m.  to  S.W.  by  W.  of  Jebel  Teer.  ^e  Shab  Alii  Beef,  partly  dry,  has  its .  E.  extreme  at 
13  m.  off  Moghady  on  a  N.E.  by  E.  bearing ;  and  the  Segarla  Islands,  sandy,  low  and  bushy,  stand 
to  W.  of  this  extensive  reef,  which  lies  between  lat.  1 5^  38'  to  15^  48'  N.  Segarla  N.  island,  low 
tod  busby,  lies  to  the  W.  by  S.  of  the  N.W.  end  of  Shab  AUi  reefs. 

Cantion.    Vessels  coming  from  the  E.,  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Shab  Alii  reelB. 

Bilhaha — another  low  sandy  island,  standing  20  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  Moghady,  and  5  m.  to  N.W. 
of  the  N.  Segarla — has  a  dangerous  shoal  projecting  5  m.  N.E.  from  it ;  and  there  is  a  detached 
sunken  reef  at  9  m.  to  N.N.E.  This  last  and  other  neighbouring  shoals  warn  the  mariner  off  this 
dangerous  Dhalac  Bank. 

Hooateb,  another  low  sandy  islet  with  bushes,  stands  0  m.  to  N.W.  of  Bilhaha,  and  thence 
the  islands  lie  back  more  to  the  W.  till  you  reach  Mahoon  Island,  in  lat.  16^  4'  N.,  and  Ion.  40^  10'  E. 
From  Mahoon  they  lie  in  a  N.  direction,  mth  plenty  of  off-lying  banks  and  shoals.  Untoentore,  or 
Eatah-entoor  Island,  lies  about  17  m.  to  the  N.  by  E.  from  Mahoon.  Captain  Moresby  says, 
**  there  is  no  ehaanel  for  ships  across  fhe  Dhalao  Bank  to  the  S.  of  Untoentore." 

HABMEEL  ISLAVB  (the  N.E.  point),  in  lat.  le^"  34'  N.,  Ion.  40^"  10'  E.,  the  N.E.  island 
on  the  Dhalac  Bank,  has  its  N.E.  end  at  30  m.  due  N.  of  Mahoon.  It  is  a  large  island,  about 
5  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  of  sand  and  coral,  low  and  woody.  A  bank  of  soundings  extends  around 
it,  off  the  N.E.  point  for  3  or  4  m. ;  off  the  S.E.  side  for  8  m.,  where  there  is  only  3  fathoms. 
A  detached  shoal  lies  5  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Harmeel,  and  plenty  more  to  the  W.  between  it  and 
Difnain  Island,  which  bears  W.  by  N.  50  m.  from  Harmeel.  Bomea  Island,  at  5  m.  to  W.  of 
Harmeel,  is  small,  sandy,  and  covered  with  wood.     A  good  channel  between  it  and  Harmeel. 

IHfiiam,  a  low  coral  island,  in  lat.  16°  38'  N.,  Ion.  39°  17'  E.  is  the  N.W.  island  of  the 
Dhalac  Bank.  It  stands  8  m.  off  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Vessels  going  to  Massowah  from  the 
N.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea,  may  conveniently  take  this  N.  Inner  Passage,  keeping  between  3  and  6  m. 
off  the  main  land.  Vessels  should  make  the  coast  at  the  17th  parallel  of  lat.,  as  there  are  so 
many  shoals  on  the  N.  part  of  the  Dhalac  Bank.  The  most  N.  shoal  (as  yet  known)  with 
3  fiuhoms,  lies  36  m.  to  N.E.  of  Difnain,  another  lies  35  m.  to  the  E.N.E. 

Snratoo  or  Israhtoo  Island,  with  some  small  peaked  hills  on  it,  stands  about  17  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Harmeel.  Hora  Island,  low  and  sandy  (the  next  largest  to  Dhalac)  Hahelcj  and  others, 
lie  between  Harmeel  and  Dhalac.  Vessels  should  not  go  into  this  labyrinth  of  islets  and  shoals, 
without  large-scale  charts  and  Captain  Moresby *s/i42Z  directions ;  and  with  an  Arab  pilot. 

COAST  CHANNEL  FROM  THE  N.  TOWARDS  MASSOWAH. 

The  Uandf  and  Shoals  marking  the  E.  side  of  the  Coast  Channel  are  ]>ifiiain,  the  N.  island, 
then  Andesilee,  6  or  7  m.  further  to  the  S. ;  some  shoals  then  occur,  and  a  space  of  9  m.  without 
Boondiogs.  whic^  had  better  be  avoided;  then  more  shoalf  occur  till  you  c^me  to  Sail  Badsaia 
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Islet,  which  is  27  m.  to  the  S.  of  Difnain,  and  about  9  m.  from  the  main  land.  Do  not  approach 
this  islet  nearer  than  3  m.  off  its  N.W.  side,  nor  pass  between  it  and  Haraht. 

Haraht  is  an  island  8  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  standing  d  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Sail  Badeera ;  its  S.  point 
is  25  m.  due  N.  from  Massowah.  All  the  shoal  water  for  9  m.  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  this  island  is 
called  Haraht  Eee£i ;  when  abreast  of  which,  vessels  had  better  keep  within  5  or  6  m.  of  the  African 
shore.  A  small  sandy  island,  called  Laboo,  lies  1  m.  off  the  S.W.  end  of  Haraht,  this  is  less  than 
8  m.  from  the  main.  To  the  S.E.  of  it,  at  7  m.  and  11  m.  off,  there  are  two  low  sandy  islets,  with 
a  few  bushes,  Dnlbahoot  and  Dahrel ;  then,  at  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  latter,  stands  Dohool  Island, 
which  is  about  one  league  in  diameter,  having  some  dome  trees  and  a  village  with  a  mosque  on  its 
N.W.  side. 

Dur^nm  and  Darghelee  are  two  low  sandy  islets,  with  a  few  small  trees  or  bushes,  standing 
midway  between  Dohool  and  Entnrah.  (See  page  129.)  This  last  stands  1  league  off  the  W.  side 
of  Great  Dhalac  Island.    Vessels  should  not  attempt  to  pass  between  them. 

DHALAC  KEBEEE,  ot  GEEAT  DHALAC  ISLAHB,  which  lies  only  7  m.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Hurtow  Point  (page  ISO),  has  a  sort  of  star-fish  shape,  thus  formed  by  three  or  four  inlets  converging 
towards  its  centre.  There  are  seven  towns  or  villages  on  the  Island ;  Doobelloo,  Derboshat,  Salat, 
Dhalac  Kebeer,  Goobanee,  Gumbeeber  and  Memlah.  Dhalao  Eebeer,  the  principal  town,  is  at  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  great  island,  which  is  a  little  short  of  6  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Asarka  Islets ;  this 
town  has  four  mosques  and  two  burial  grounds ;  about  2  m.  to  the  N  W.  of  it,  there  are  near  the 
beach  a  number  of  wells,  surrounded  by  an  embankment.  During  the  rains,  fresh  water  is  found 
in  pools ;  some  parts  of  the  Island  affoixL  a  supply  of  good  grass.  The  only  beasts  seen  were  asses, 
goats,  sheep  and  numerous  antelopes.  To  the  N.  of  Dhalac  Kebeer  Town,  there  lies  an  extensive 
lake,  called  Onbet  Segeer,  with  depths  of  40  fathoms  in  it ;  the  narrow  mouth,  which  is  5  m.  or  6  m. 
to  the  N.N.W.  of  Dhalac  Town,  has  6  and  7  fathoms  in  it.  Boats  obliged  to  procure  water  at 
Dhalac,  can  approach  that  place  within  1  m.,  if  the  ship  be  taken  into  Gubet  Segeer  and  anchored 
off  the  S.W.  shore,  about  3  m.  due  N.  of  the  town.  Tides  run  with  rapidity  in  the  entrance  to 
Gubet  Segeer,  and  may  assist  a  ship  in  getting  in  or  out ;  otherwise  she  needs  a  fair  wind,  there  is 
no  room  to  tack.  The  rise  and  fall  was  stated  by  Captain  Court  (Lord  Valentia's  voyage,  in  the 
Panther)  to  be  9  ft.,  but  this  is  most  improbable. 

Doobelloo  Town,  about  12  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  DhaJac,  and  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island  (an 
inlet  runs  up  past  it  to  Derboshat),  has  the  principal  trade  and  a  better  appearance  than  any  of  the 
other  villages.  The  principal  sheik  of  the  island  resides  at  Derboshat  4  mt  to  the  S.  of  Doobelloo, 
those  of  the  different  villages  being  subordinate  to  him.  The  trade  of  Doobelloo  is  principally  with 
Loheia  and  Gheesan,  whence  they  import  jowari  and  dates,  giving  in  return  the  produce  of  the 
pearl  banks,  such  as  fish,  shark-fins,  the  homy  part  of  shell-fish,  turtle-shell  and  pearls.  They 
preserve  their  water  in  tanks,  which  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season. 

Entnrah  Islet  (page  129),  stands  off  d^m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Gubet  Segeer;  and  between 
this  Islet  and  Dhalac  Kebeer,  the  Dhalac  reef  projects  2|  m  from  shore,  narrowing  the  passage 
between  it  and  the  Asarkas  Islets  to  a  breadth  of  4  m. 

Shnmmar  Island  stands  nearly  I  league  to  the  S.  of  Dhalac  Kebeer  shore;  the  passage 
between  seems  safe  and  very  deep,  but  had  better  be  avoided  as  not  well  known.  Moo»- 
maree,  a  high  rocky  island,  lies  16  m.  to  the  E.  of  Shummar.  No  vessel  should  go  to  the  E.  of 
these  islands  without  an  Arab  pilot.  Sail  Amber  Islet,  low  and  sandy,  Ues  4  or  5  m.  to  the  E.  by 
S.  of  Moosmaree,  and  13  m.  to  the  N.W.  by  W.  from  Bolhessoo. 

BOLHESSOO,  the  most  S.  of  all  the  Dhalac  group,  stands  18  m.  to  S.E.  by  E.  of  the  E.  end 
of  Dhalac  Island,  and  in  lat.  1 6°  25'  N.,  Ion.  40°  88'  E. 

Nnmerons  shoals  have  been  discovered  in  the  space  of  sea,  extending  80  m.  to  the  S.E.  and 
the  E.  of  Moosmaree.  Therefore  (as  stated  at  page  129),  a  ship  should  keep  the  Abyssinian  coast 
on  board  if  going  to  Massowah. 

To  describe  what  is  known  of  the  numerous  islets,  reefs  and  shoals,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dhalac  Bank,  would  be  of  little  use  to  navigators.  We  can  only  warn  all  vessels  to  avoid  them. 
If  compelled  to  go  there,  they  should  have  the  large  scale  Admiralty  charts  and  a  pilot. 


ABYSSINIAN,  NUBIAN  AND  EGYPTIAN  COASTS. 
(Variation  of  Compass  Half  a  Point,  W.) 

■assowah  has  been  described  (at  page  180).    The  mountains  at  15  m.  or  30  m.  to  the  W., 
and  at  40  m.  to  the  N.W.,  arc  lofty,  but  they  stand  many  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

Ehor  Dahaleah,  only  1^  m.  to  the  N.  of  Massowah,  is  a  veiy  similar  anchorage,  and  larger. 
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T!ie  ooeat-line  above  this  place  trends  to  N.  by  W.  for  10  m.  to  Has  Haroob,  and  tbence  about 
N.N.W.  28  m.  to  Coobak;  it  is  low  and  sandy  in  some  places,  with  mangrove  bushes  and  salt 
swamps,  where  the  natives  procure  salt;  low  barren  sand-hills  lie  at  the  back  of  the  swamps. 
Soundings  seem  pretty  regular  along  this  shore,  and  they  are  not  too  deep  towards  the  islands. 
Do  not  shoal  under  10  fathoms  towards  the  main  land. 

Mena  Ebrahim,  a  small  boat  anchorage,  lies  16m.  to  the  N  by  W.  of  Coobak;  and,  at 
8m.  further  stands  Onndaleet  Islet  in  lat.  16^  88'  N.,  Ion.  89^  8'  E.;  this  is  abreast  of 
IKfiuun,  the  most  N.  of  the  low  coral  islands  of  the  Dhalac  group,  from  which  it  is  distant  8}  m. 
Another  small  boat  anchorage,  called  Mersa  Moobarak,  lies  midway  between  Ebrahim  and 
Gundaleet.     The  coast  reef  hereabouts  extends  about  d  m.  from  shore. 

Oama  Dnf^  properly  Kam  Ahdnf,  is  a  slight  projection  of  the  coast,  about  18  m.  to  the  N. 
by  W.  of  Gundaleet ;  this  coast  is  all  low  and  sandy.  Jebel  Earn  Ahdnf  is  a  sand-hill  4  m. 
lirom  the  beach,  with  a  bluff  to  the  N. 

From  Garna  Duff  the  coast  runs  N.  by  W.  29  m.,  under  some  high  peaks ;  then  N.  by  W. 
i  W.  16  m.  to  Serabar«  all  low  barren  sand,  backed  by  high  mountains  in  the  distance.  At  4  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Serabar  is  that  part  of  the  coast  called  Rarret  and  Gubroo  Sheikh.  Hnndaloo  is 
7  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Serabar :  there  is  at  this  place  a  very  small  bay  between  the  points  of  the 
coast-reef,  where  boats  anchor.  The  land  hereabout  is  low  and  swampy,  and  a  little  within  the 
beach  is  a  salt  plain,  where  the  Bedouins  come  down  with  their  camels  to  procure  salt. 

Bas  Casar,  bearing  N.N.W.  18  m.  from  Mundaloo,  is  a  projecting  point  of  land,  at  1^  m.  to 
the  S.  of  which  is  a  bight  or  bay,  called  Brassy.  The  shore-reef  about  here  projects  nearly  2  m. 
off  the  coast,  with  breakers ;  and  within  the  outermost  part  between  the  patches  are  8  or  4  fathoms, 
where  buggalows  anchor.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  backed  by  high  land.  Aboo  Yahbis,  a  low 
bushy  cape  with  small  white  sand-hills,  is  5^  m.  to  N«W.  of  Ras  Oasar;  from  thence  the  coast 
trends  away  to  the  S.  and  N.W.,  forming  small  bays  of  shoal  water,  with  islands  in  front  of  them, 
upon  the  coast-reef. 

SAIL  BAB,  a  small  rocky  island,  lies  1  j^  m.  to  N.W.  of  Aboo  Yahbis :  to  the  N.W.  of  it  there 
is  a  rather  large,  but  low  bushy  island,  for  which  we  have  no  name.  The  next  is  a  small  sandy 
island,  with  the  highest  part  to  the  E.,  called  Bas  Abeed :  it  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a 
narrow  channel  of  shoal  water,  affording  protection  for  small  craft,  there  being  2  and  3  fathoms 
in  it  To  the  N.W.  of  this  island  is  Eree  Island,  about  4^  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.,  of  very 
irregular  shape,  measuring  nearly  14  m.  This  Island  is  low  and  sandy  on  the  E.  part,  but  on 
the  W.  part  are  the  ruins  in  coral  rock  of  the  ancient  Ptolemais  Theron :  the  highest  part  is  a 
mound  of  ruins  which  is  visible  from  Has  Abeed,  from  whence  it  bears  W.  3  m.  Many  tanks 
were  seen  there.  There  is  a  bay  formed  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Island,  with  3  and  4  fathoms,  mud, 
the  former  depth  being  pretty  close  to  the  Island.  The  entrance  into  this  bay  is  aloi^  by  tlie 
N.  side  of  Eree,  passing  between  the  W.  extreme  of  that  Island  and  Ras  Farajin  to  the  N.W.  of 
it ;  but  there  are  only  2  and  21  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  on  a  bar  formed  on  a  continuation  of  the 
coast-reef  from  Ras  Abeed,  whence  it  runs  along  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  Eree,  and  then  off  from 
its  W.  point  to  the  islands  of  Khor  Nowarat. 

Quoin  Hill  is  a  near  range  of  sand-hills  4  m.  from  the  beach ;  Round  Hill  is  to  the  W.  of 
it,  and  about  6  m.  from  the  beach ;  Sugar-loaf  is  a  rugged  steep  hill  in  the  first  range  of  high  land. 

A  Oronp  of  low  ooral  Islands  lies  fully  40  m.  off  the  coast  from  Bas  Ab^ed  to  Snakin. 
These  have  been  alluded  to  (Section  I.,  page  29)  as  the  Mussarmroo  (Musahmroo)  group,  and  moro 
fully  described  at  page  136. 

BBOB  VO WABAT  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  bay  in  the  Red  Sea ;  its  bVeadth  from 
Ras  Istye  to  Ras  Farajin  is  4i  m.,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  depth  from  Farajin  Island ;  but  the 
island  of  Badour  is  in  the  centro  of  it,  so  that  a  channel  is  formed  round  that  island.  In  the  outer 
part  the  soundings  aro  from  4  to  6  fathoms^  mud ;  in  the  inner  part,  whero  vessels  anchor,  there 
are  4  fathoms  towards  the  island,  gradually  decreasing  to  3  and  2  fathoms  near  the  main.  The 
outer  part  of  the  bay  is  bordered  by  a  chain  of  low  sand  and  coral  islands,  which  effectually  keep 
out  the  swell  of  the  sea ;  they  are  formed  upon  coral  roefs,  and  there  are  a  few  bushes  or  small 
trees  on  some  of  them.  The  most  N.  of  these  islands  is  Jezirat  Gooban,  a  low  coral  island ;  the 
most  elevated  of  the  whole  to  the  S.E.  of  it  are  Ha^'ar  Islands,  three  in  number,  and  situated 
upon  one  reef.  A  little  within  them  is  Jezirat  Shetevo,  and  to  the  S.E.  of  it  an  island  nearly 
3  m.  long,  called  Fangin ;  these  two  are  also  situated  upon  one  reef,  which  is  connected  to  the 
coast-reef  off  Ras  Farajin,  upon  which  aro  two  or  three  other  small  islands.  There  are  also  some 
small  islets  between  Badour  and  Farajin  Islands,  and  a  shoal  easily  discernible  just  to  the  W.  of 
Shetevo  Island ;  and  two  small  islands  in  a  swampy  bay  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Istye,  or  Es-saj. 

Badonr  Island,  or  Ahgeeg  Kebeer,  is  2i  m.  long,  and  }  m.  broad,  formed  of  coral  rock,  with 
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a  low  sandy  plain  on  the  W. ;  on  the  £.  part  it  is  rather  woody.  The  village  of  Badoar  is  a  small 
place,  consisting  of  about  sixty  huts,  and  a  square  stone  mosque,  and  a  little  W.  of  the  town,  on 
the  margin  of  the  Island,  opposite  the  ship's  anchorage,  is  a  small  tomb.  About  i  m.  from  the 
village  are  some  stone  tanks,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  but  most  of  the  water  found  in  them  was 
very  brackish,  nor  could  better  be  found  either  on  the  Island  or  the  main. 

Direotionfl.  Sailing  in  to  Khor  Nowarat,  the  only  proper  entrance  for  ships  is  between 
Gooban  Island  and  the  Uadjar  chain  to  the  S.E.  of  it ;  then  round  Has  Istye  and  steer  S.W.  by  S. 
to  clear  the  shoal  off  Shetevo  Island ;  then  in  passing  round  the  W.  point  of  Badour  Island,  give 
a  small  spit  off  it  a  berth,  and  anchor  in  4  fathoms  to  S.W.  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  channel  between  Farajin  and  Hadjar  islands,  through  which  the  Benares  sailed ; 
but  it  is  very  narrow,  and  cannot  be  recommended  for  ships,  there  being  only  16  ft.  in  some  parts. 
Small  vessels  proceeding  from  Khor  Nowarat  to  the  S.  find  this  a  convenient  channel  during 
N.  winds ;  also,  when  coming  into  the  Khor  from  the  S.  with  S.  winds,  as  it  shortens  the  distance 
in  and  out,  as  well  as  time  in  working  through  the  N.  channel.  Fishing-boats  find  a  channel  in 
from  the  S.E.,  by  crossing  the  reef  between  Farajin  Island  and  Has  Farcyin. 

There  are  no  supplies  to  be  obtained  here;  so  that  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  excellent  harbour  is  the  protection  it  affords  in  stormy  weather.  The  coast  surrounding  the 
bay  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  high  land  approaches  within  5  m.  of  the  coast ;  perhaps  some  spot 
might  be  found  where  wells  could  be  dug,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water  be 
obtained. 

Eas  Shakol  is  3  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Hadjar  Islands,  and  Bas  Ahfleet  is  IS  m.  farther  to 
N.W. ;  the  coast  between  forming  a  deep  bay;  with  soundings  of  12  to  6  or  5  fathoms.  From 
2  to  3  m.  W.  of  Has  Shakul  are  the  two  Amarat  Islands ;  they  are  low  and  sandy,  with  a  few 
bushes,  situated  upon  a  coral  reef;  a  small  islet  lies  on  it  also  to  the  S.  of  the  E.  island,  and  a 
little  beyond  it  a  rocky  patch.  Between  these  and  the  cape-land  is  a  passage  to  Ahgteg  Segeer, 
a  small  island  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  6^^  m.  from  Ras  Shakul.  This  island, 
with  a  small  tongue  of  land  to  the  W.  of  it,  forms  an  anchorage  in  5  or  4  fathoms,  and  at  ^  m. 
from  the  beach  are  some  wells  dug  in  the  sand,  containing  brackish  water  in  the  dry  season. 
About  I  m.  from  the  beach,  in  the  direction  of  Quoin  Hill,  are  some  remarkable  ruins  in  a  straight, 
narrow  line,  1^  m.  in  length,  and  from  20  to  60  ft.  wide ;  they  are  situated  upon  raised  ground, 
sloping  from  the  centre  to  either  side.  About  5^  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  tongue  of  land  at  Ahgeeg 
Segeer  is  a  similar  one  running  to  the  N.,  with  a  reef,  on  which  are  some  islets,  and  another  to 
the  £.  of  it ;  this  place  is  called  Barrat  Dodom,  it  is  7^-  m.  to  the  S.  of  Ras  Ahsees. 

The  Coast  from  Ras  Ahsees  runs  14  m.  to  N.W.  by  W.  to  a  projecting  point  of  the  coast, 
ind  from  thence  concave  Hi  m.  to  Ras  Mucdum.  The  land  all  along  the  coast  from  beyond  Ras 
Ahsees  is  a  very  low  sandy  shore,  with  a  layer  of  soft  mud  beneath  it,  and  continues  of  the  same 
description  several  miles  inland;  but  after  passing  the  above-mentioned  projecting  point  of  the 
coast,  there  are  a  few  saod-hills.  A  mile  or  so  to  ibe  S.  of  Ras  Mucdum  is  Trikatatah,  off  which 
place  there  is  anchorage  in  6  fathoms  inside  a  reef,  which  bears  from  it  N.E.  i  N.  about  500  yards. 
This  part  of  the  coast  is  low  barren  sand,  full  of  salt  water  swamps,  and  some  parts  covered  vrith 
bushes,  but  no  fresh  water  known  to  be  procurable.  Within  a  narrow  woody  neck  of  land  is  a 
deep  bay  of  shoal  water,  the  entrance  to  which  forms  a  small  bay  for  boats ;  but  ships  must  anchor 
to  the  E.  of  this  narrow  neck  of  land,  between  it  and  a  breaking  reef,  called  Oad^d-Kauashay 
where  they  will  have  6  fathoms.  About  4  m.  S.E.  from  Ras  Mucdum  is  a  rocky  spot,  called 
Oad-at-Tromba. 

Bas  Mugda  is  3  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  Rss  Muodum.  The  nearest  of  the  several  islands,  that 
lie  some  40  m.  off  the  coast,  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  N.  of  Khor  Nowarat,  called  Tellah-tellah  Segeer, 
bears  E.  by  N.,  15  m.  from  Ras  Mugda.  From  Ras  Mugda  to  Suakin  the  direct  course  is  about 
N.W.  32  m. ;  but  the  coast  between  forms  a  bight,  encumbered  with  reefs  and  shoals.  Close  to 
the  E.  of  Ras  Mugda  is  a  shoal  patch,  and  close  to  the  N.  of  it  are  some  islets.  A  projecting 
point,  consisting  of  sand-hills,  lies  5  m.  W.  by  N.  from  the  Ras,  the  coast  between  forming  a  bight. 
From  this  projecting  point  to  Mersa  Sheikh  Saad  is  N.W.  by  W.,  13  m.,  the  coast  also  forming  a 
bight,  in  whicn  is  Burkat  Island,  and  another  to  the  W.  of  it ;  the  former  is  situated  on  the  shore- 
reef,  which  extends  from  Ras  Mugda  towards  the  projecting  sandy  point,  whence  it  suddenly  turns 
off  to  N.E.  2  m.,  forming  a  point,  and  thence  to  W.,  with  some  islets  on  it,  7  m.,  whence  it  sad* 
denly  turns  in  S.S.E.,  and  forms  a  bight  close  to  the  shore.  From  thence  it  runs  up  along  the 
coast  to  Suakin,  extending  from  i  m.  to  l^m.  from  shore  all  the  way,  having,  however,  some 
breaks  in  it.  The  first  of  these  breaks  is  7  m.  N.N.W.  from  Mersa  Sheikh  Saad,  and  is  called 
Hersa  Hadoo;  and  2  m.  further  is  another,  called  Mersa  Likak-Hindi ;  to  the  N.  of  the  latter 
and  3im.  off,  is  Mersa  Entabeel,  which  is  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  Suakin, 
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Al  Shnbno  is  an  extensive  reef  with  some  islets  on  its  fringe.  It  extends  from  near  Ras 
Mogda  to  the  distance  of  17  m.  to  W.N.W. ;  a  deep-water  harbour  is  formed  inside  it,  the  entrance 
being  by  Mersa  Sheikh  Saad,  and  it  has  10  fathoms  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel. 
Entrance  maj  also  be  taken  off  Has  Mugda.  Stunar  Islet  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Al  Shubuc  Reef, 
and  some  sunken  reei&  lie  about  6  m.  to  N.E.  by  N.  from  Sumar ;  but  Two  Islets  standing  on 
a  Beef,  only  3  m.  from  these  sunken  dangers,  form  good  marks  to  avoid  them.  These  islets  are 
9  m.  to  the  N.  of  Ras  Mugda. 

Gad  Hogeet  is  a  reef,  about  1^  m.  off  the  fringe  of  Al  Shubuc,  and  6  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of 
Ras  Mngda. 

Oad  Btwid  Beefil  are  a  cluster  of  shoals  and  islets,  lying  off  the  coast,  between  Al  Shubuc 
and  Soakin,  commencing  about  1^  m.  off  Mersa  Hadoo,  and  extending  6  m.  to  the  N.E.  by  N., 
where  a  dry  sand-bank  (Gad  Etwid)  marks  their  N.E.  extremity.  The  channel  between  these 
reefis  and  Mersa  Hadoo  is  1  m.  broad,  with  10  to  25  fathoms  water.  From  the  sand- bank,  the 
cluster  embracing  the  dangers  extends  for  5  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.,  leaving  a  clear  channel,  3  m. 
broad,  between  it  and  Al  Shubuc  Reef. 

Etwid  Island  (a  small  islet  with  a  larger  one  at  |  m.  further  S.)  stands  on  a  reef  about  a 
league  to  the  E.  of  Gad  Etwid  Sand-bank.  There  are  plenty  of  reefs  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
N.W.,  half-way  towards  Suakin.  The  S.W.  reef  (called  Shab  Tweel)  of  the  group  of  islands  and 
reefs  which  Ue  many  miles  off  shore  abreast  of  Suakin,  bears  N.N.E.,  and  is  distant  5^  m.  from 
Etwid  Island. 

SXTAjlui.  The  Khor  of  Suakin  is  bordered  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  between  which,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  it  is  about  150  yards  broad:  its  depth  is  2  m.  The  lat.  of  the  island,  by  Captain 
Pollen,  R.N.,  19°  T  N.,  Ion.  87°  SO'  E.  In  the  entrance  of  the  Khor  there  is  a  depth  of 
21  fathoms,  mud ;  and  it  is  open  with  the  S.  mosque  bearing  S.W.,  when  Warantah  Hill  will  bear 
about  W.  The  soundings  throughout  the  channel  are  mud,  and  the  depth  decreases  gradually  on 
approaching  the  town :  the  widest  anchorage  is  to  the  N.  of  Sheikh  Abdallah  tomb  (on  an  island 
2  cables  to  N.  of  Suakin),  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  mud ;  but  that  off  the  town,  between  the  landing- 
place  and  S.E.  part  of  the  above  island,  is  the  most  convenient.  There  is  a  ruined  tower  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  entrance.  The  town  of  Suakin  is  built  of  madrepore,  and  is  situate  upon  a  small 
island  of  the  same  name ;  the  houses  are  very  small,  seldom  containing  more  than  one  room, 
though  some  few  have  also  an  upper  room  with  a  verandah ;  for  supplies,  it  has  to  depend  upon 
Clgi^,  situated  on  the  main  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ehor.  The  water  between  them  is  shallow,  and 
there  is  constant  commuuication  between  the  places  throughout  the  day  by  ferry  boats.  Ulgaff,  or 
El-Kaff,  is  much  larger  than  the  town  of  SuaUn  (Swakin,)  and  consists  of  grass  huts  surrounded  by 
compounds  (enclosed  courts);  it  has  a  bazaar,  in  which  a  few  cattle  may  be  had  occasionally;  but  fire- 
wood, milk,  ghee,  coarse  mats,  jowari,  grass  and  butter,  were  the  principal  articles ;  fish  is  very 
scarce ;  good  water  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price ;  it  is  brought  from  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  town  on  donkeys. 

The  Khor  lies  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction,  and  the  general  winds  are  either  land  and  sec^ 
breezes,  or  blow  in  a  line  with  the  coast,  inclining  off  the  land  at  night,  and  from  seaward  early 
in  the  forenoon.  By  weighing  at  sunrise,  the  Palinurus  was  always  able  to  lie  close-hauled  out 
of  the  Khor,  keeping  the  weather-side  on  board ;  and  by  so  acting,  she  has  sailed  in  and  out  four 
times;  in  Jan.,  March,  and  June.  The  reef  bordering  the  Khor  is  easily  seen,  and  there  is  a  rock 
or  two  above  water  at  the  entrance. 

Warantah  is  the  high  land  just  to  the  N.W.  of  Suakin :  it  is  the  largest  conical  hill  in  the 
first  range,  and  forms  with  two  small  knobs  when  seen  off  the  place.  Farther  to  the  N.,  off  Mersa 
Knwai  and  Shab  Daraaht,  its  summit  forms  the  lower  section  of  a  truncated  cone;  and  from 
Jezirat  Abdullah  the  whole  of  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  neat^s  tongue. 

Approaching  Snakin  from  the  S.,  after  passing  between  Tellah-tellah  Segeer  Island  and 
Ras  Mi:^da,  steer  for  the  Two  Islets  (nameless  at  present)  in  lat.  18^  54'  N.,  Ion.  37^  46'  E. ; 
when  between  them  and  Sumar  Islet,  steer  W.N.W.  for  6  m.,  then  to  W.  for  nearly  12  m.,  which 
will  put  you  off  Mersa  Hadoo,  having  passed  between  Al  Shubuc  and  Gad  Etwid  Reefs.  From 
Hadoo,  you  may  coast  along  to  the  N.,  along  the  shore-reef,  keeping  a  good  look«out  from  mast- 
head, whence  the  reefs  and  patches  may  generally  be  seen  in  the  day-time. 

The  nnmerona  ihoali  off  shore  along  this  coast,  and  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  many 
more  in  unsurveyed  parts,  renders  the  Inner  Channel  along  the  fringing  reefs  of  the  coast  to  be  the 
preferable  navigation.  The  S.  entrance  by  Ras  Mugda  may  be  taken  on  a  clear  day,  if  the  large- 
scale  Admiralty  Charts  dxe  on  board. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Outer  reefs  and  patches  may  generally  be  seen  in  the  day,  if  a  good 
look-out  be  attendra  to ;  but  the  chart  will  ehoYi.  that  the  Inner  Channel  is  preferable. 
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ISLANDS  OFF  KHOK  NOWAEAT  AND  SHAKEN. 


Having  given  a  description  of  the  reefs  and  dangers  near  the  coast,  and  forming  the  Inner 
Channel  to  Suakin,  we  now  return  to  the  S.,  and  describe  the  islands,  shabs^  &c.,  lying  off  the 
coast,  between  the  parallels  of  18°  20'  N.  and  19°  25'  N. 

Dalurat  Abeed  is  the  most  S.  of  these  islands,  in  lat.  18°  21^  N.,  Ion.  88°  46'  £.,  and 
bearing  N.E.,  distant  20  m.  from  Sail  Bar  Islet.  Snffenot  Shosly  a  patch  with  1  fathom  only, 
lies  4  m.  to  N.N.E.  ^  E.  of  Dahrat  Abeed.  It  is  very  likely  that  others,  equally  dangerous,  lie 
amongst  these  islands,  which  (in  Section  I.,  page  29,  and  again  at  page  133)  we  have  spoken  of  as 
the  Mussarmroo  (Musahmroo)  group. 

Gurb  Mioon  Beef,  the  N.E.  extreme,  bears  about  N.E.  by  N.,  1 2  m.  from  Dahrat  Abeed : 
it  is  upwards  of  1  league  long,  W.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N. ;  the  islet  of  Gurb  Mioon  stands  at  its 
W.  end ;  and  further  to  W.,  nearly  2  m.,  is  Mioon  Islet,  at  4  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  which  stands 
Derahkali,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  no  bottom  at  80  fathoms  close  to  the  N.  of  it.  Eddom 
Sheikh,  also  surrounded  by  a  reef,  with  90  fathoms  close  to  it,  lies  nearly  N.  6^^  m.  from  Gurb 
Mioon,  and  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  it  is  Ourb  Abi  Isah.  Three  miles  N.  of  Mioon  is  Dahrat  Dnggelet, 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  with  no  bottom  at  90  fathoms  near  it.  Dah-l-G-ab,  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
lies  13  m.  N.N.W.  from  Dahrat  Abeed,  and  6  m.  N.W.  from  Derahkah.  Isah  Abi,  which  bears 
E.N.E.,  4^m.  from  Dali-1-Gab,  is  another  island  surromided  by  a  reef.  This  group  of  nine 
islands  are  all  low  coral  and  sandy  spots,  from  ^  m.  to  200  and  300  yards  across,  with  a  few 
bushes  upon  them.  Between  Gurb  Abi  Isah,  Eddom-Sheikh  and  Dahrat  Duggelet,  is  a  reef  a-wash, 
lying  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  1^  m.,  with  no  ground  at  60  fathoms  on  its  E.  side. 

The  Ahgrab  Islands  are  situated  upon  a  dangerous  coral  reef,  which  is  6^^  m.  in  length 
N.  and  S ,  and  6i^m.  E.  and  W.,  including  patches  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  are  six  small 
islands,  or  more  properly,  sand  and  coral  banks,  on  this  reef,  upon  which  when  there  is  a  swell  the 
sea  breaks  heavily.  The  three  N.  ones  are  called  the  Ahgrab  Islands ;  the  two  next  S.  are  the 
Gurl  Islands,  and  the  E.  ones,  the  Aboo  Murina.  The  water  is  very  shoal  on  this  reef,  caused 
by  pinnacle  coral  rocks,  and  there  is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms  between  them,,  and  close  to  the 
W.  of  Gurl  Island.  The  N.  Ahgrab  Island  is  13  m.  to  N.E.  of  Ras  Shakul;  the  S.  Gurl  Island 
and  Aboo  Murina  bear  N.E.  by  E.  from  Shakul ;  and  Aboo  Murina  bears  about  W.  by  S.  13  m. 
from  Derakah  Island. 

About  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  Gurl  Islands,  and  from  9  to  12  m.  to  the  E.  of  Has  Shakul,  is  a 
rocky  bank  of  7  to  16  fethoms,  with  40  and  50  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore;  and  8  or 
4  m.  further  to  the  E.N.E.  there  are  8  and  10  fathoms,  with  no  bottom  at  30  and  40  fathoms 
very  near. 

Darah  Terass  is  a  low,  sandy,  coral  island,  lying  N.N.E.  12  m.  from  Ras  Ahsees,  and  17  m. 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Ahgrab  Islands ;  it  has  26  fathoms  close  to  it,  and  20  fathoms  midway  between 
it  and  the  main  land.    A  dangerons  rocky  reef  lies  6  m.  to  the  E.  by  S.  from  Darah  Terass. 

Tellah-tellah  Segeer  Island,  lying  about  15  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Darah  Terass,  and  15  m. 
E.  by  N.  from  the  coast  at  Ras  Mugda,  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  with  17  fathoms  near  its  S.E. 
side,  and  5  near  the  N.W.  side ;  and  at  the  distance  of  6  m.  to  the  N.N.W.,'  is  a  bank  of  5  or 
6  fathoms,  with  10  fathoms  on  the  S.E.,  and  30  fathoms  on  the  N.W.  side.  Bearing  E.  by  N. 
from  Tellah-tellah  Segeer,  at  the  distance  of  9  m.,  are  the  Tellah-tellah  Kebeer  Islands.  These 
are  three  low  sand  and  coral  islands,  having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  being  only  one ;  they 
are  covered  with  bushes,  and  the  extent  of  the  reef  on  which  they  are  situated  is  3  m.  N.  and  S., 
and  about  2  m.  broad.  From  Tellah-tellah  Segeer  to  these  islands,  the  soundings  are  regular, 
increasing  from  7  to  28  fathoms,  and  then  gradually  decreasing  to  20  fathoms,  after  which  they 
are  irregular  towards  the  islands  on  rocks  and  sand. 

Tymashiya  Island,  a  low  sand  and  coral  Island,  where  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  great 
necessity,  bears  N.E.  by  E.  XO  m.  from  Tellah-teUah  Segeer.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and 
there  are  6  to  12  fathoms  near  its  S.  side;  but  the  island  is  too  small  to  afTord  any  protection 
from  swell.  About  E.  i  S^  17  m.  from  Tymashiya  Island,  is  Vndi  Sellee,  a  low,  circular,  coral 
island,  about  ^  m.  in  diameter.  W.N.W.  of  this  island,  nearly  2  m.,  is  a  patch  of  rocks.  About 
S.E.,  5  m.  from  Undi  Sellee,  is  Locha,  also  a  low,  circular  island,  about  i  m.  in  diameter,  with 
67  fathoms  at  a  short  distance  from  its  S.  side.  Shab  Locha  is  a  breaking  reef,  above  a  mile 
in  extent,  lying  8^  m.  S.W.  from  Locha  Island,  and  N.W.  by  W.  18  m.  from  Eddom  Sheikh 
Island. 

THE  mrSSABHBOO,  or  ISUBASXfiOO  OBOTJF.    At  7  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Locha,  is  the 
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Idaad  Mnsahmroo,  in  lat.  18^  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  38®  47'  E. ;  and  to  S.E.  by  S.  d  m.  from  this, 
stands  the  outer  island,  Karam,  or  Oorm  Mnaahmroo.  Thej  are  both  low  sandj  and  coral  islands, 
with  boshes  on  them.  There  is  no  ground  at  90  fathoms  close  to  the  former.  At  H  m.  S.  of  the 
litter  there  are  40  fathoms.  These  islands  are  4d  m.  off  the  Abyssinian  coast.  The  navigable 
breadth  of  the  Red  Sea,  abreast  of  them,  is  75  m.  only.    {See  also  page  29.) 

BABXOSA  or  BAB-MOOSA  SEGEEE,  is  in  lat  19''  3'  N.,  Ion.  SS""  13'  E.,  and  bears  N.W. 
by  N.  9  m.  from  Tymashiya ;  indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  islets  off 
Khor  Nowarat  and  those  off  Suakin.  Bar-Moosa  Seeger  is  about  i  m.  long,  composed  of  coral 
and  sand.  To  the  N.,  and  10  m.  from  this  island,  is  Bar-Moosa  Kebeer  Island,  in  lat.  19® 
14'  N.,  Ion.  38®  11'  E. ;  standing  47  m.  to  the  E.  of  Suakin ;  it  is  about  f  m.  in  length,  to  E. 
and  to  W. ;  and  is  also  composed  of  sand  and  coral,  with  a  few  bushes.  There  is  a  reef  at  about 
a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  this  island,  and  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms  close  to  its  S.  side.  To  the 
W.,  and  about  9  m.  from  Bar-Moosa  Eebeer,  is  fiarcoot,  a  low  sand  and  coral  island  without 
anchorage,  there  being  no  bottom  at  135  fathoms  close  to  its  S.  side.  There  are  four  large 
breaking  reefis,  extending  nearly  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  this  island ;  the  second  is  called  Shab  Barcoot, 
and  the  most  N.  leef  is  Shab  Cootab.  The  latter  bears  W.N.W.  10  m.  from  Bar-Moosa  Kebeer, 
and  S.E.  by  E.  8  m  from  Hind  Gedam.  At  15  m.  to  the  W.  from  Barcoot  is  Sail  Ad-dar  Zebeer, 
a  small  sand  and  coral  island,  lying  22  m.  E.  by  N.  from  the  entrance  to  Suakin ;  there  is  no 
bottom  at  120  fathoms  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  it.  To  the  N.E.  by  E.,  7  m.  from 
Sail  Ad-dar  Kebeer,  is  Sail  Ad-dar  Island,  of  similar  description ;  and  about  2  m.  E.N.E.  of  it  is  a 
rocky  patch. 

HIHB  SADAM  or  GEDAM  ISLAND,  in  lat.  19®  21'  N..  Ion.  37®  52'  E.,  is  the  most  N.  of 
those  off  Suakin,  and  about  4  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Sail  Ad-dar.  This  is  a  low  sand  and  coral  island, 
and  so  steep,  that  there  is  no  bottom  at  22  fathoms  close  to  its  S.  side.  It  bears  from  the 
entrance  of  Suakin  about  E.N.E.  31  m.  About  2^  m.  E.  by  S.  from  it  is  a  rocky  patch,  and  a 
similar  patch  at  about  the  same  distance  W.  by  S.  from  it,  with  no  bottom  at  57  fathoms  close  to 
the  W.  of  it. 

Shab  Mobiyet  and  Shab  Amber  are  two  narrow  reefis,  having  deep  water  close-to ;  nearly 
joining,  and  forming  a  danger  5  m.  long,  N.  and  S. :  its  N.  end,  Shab  Amber  N.  extreme,  lies 
13  m.  to  the  W.  by  S.  from  Hind  Kadam ;  and  it  bears  about  N.E.  by  E.  19  m.  from  the  entrance 
to  Suakin.  Shab  Onaser,  H  m.  long  E.  and  W.,  lies  nearly  5  m.  S.W.  from  Shab  Mobiyet,  and 
at  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  it  is  Shab  Tweel  Beef,  upwaids  of  1  m.  long,  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E. 
direction,  bearing  nearly  E.  from  the  entrance  to  Suakin,  distant  14  m.  About  11  m.  to  the  E. 
of  Shab  Tweel  is  a  breaking  patch,  called  Shab  Muncar.    {See  Etwid  Idand,  page  135.) 

COAST  OF  NUBIA,  FROM  SUAKIN  TO  KHOR  DULLOW. 

Mena  ftnoih  or  Knwai,  bears  N.  by  W.  4^  m.  from  Suakin ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  anchorage  small,  but  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  depth  8  or  9  £sithoms,  mud.  Should 
a  small  vessel  find  it  necessary  to  anchor  here,  she  should  drop  her  anchor  as  near  to  one  side  as 
possible,  as  no  great  range  of  cable  can  be  veered  out.  At  this  anchorage  Warantah  hill  bears  S.W. 
by  W.  i  W. 

One  mile  further  N.  the  Benares  anchored  in  14^  fathoms  to  the  S.  of  Shab  Damart,  so 
called  from  a  Mersa  for  boats  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  projecting  part  of  the  coast-reef,  with  indif- 
ferent anchorage  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  To  the  S.  of  the  dry  part  of  the  reef  are  some  rocky 
patches,  on  one  of  which  4  fathoms  were  found,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly  dry.  Warantah  hill 
bears  from  the  anchorage  W.S.W.  Nearly  9  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Suakin,  is  Meraa  Ahtah,  a  small 
Khor  in  the  coast-reef,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  forming  an  anchorage  for  a  buggalow:  to  the  N. 
of  it  3  or  4  m.  are  some  small  islands,  inside  the  coast-reef  and  close  to  the  shore,  where  fire- 
wood may  be  obtained.  Nine  miles  further  N.  by  W.  is  Jezirat  Abdullah^  in  which  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  soft  mud.  Little  Hadarawi  Hill  bearing  W.  by  S.  This  place  has  little 
protection  for  ships,  and  within  the  above  anchorage  are  some  straggling  patches  of  rock :  there 
is  also  one  in  the  entrance,  on  which  5  fathoms  were  found;  and  there  may  be  less.  Bullocks, 
sheep  and  goats  can  be  obtained  here ;  fire-wood  may  be  had  for  cutting,  and  there  is  a  weU  of 
brackish  water  about  }  m.  from  the  beach,  and  just  to  the  left  of  Little  Hadarawi  Hill  from  this 
anchorage. 

The  Outlying  Beefii  off  this  coast  are  described  further  on. 

Hadarawi  HiU  is  just^to  the  S.  of  Jezirat  Abdullah ;  it  is  at  that  anchorage  hidden  by  a  peak 
on  the  near  high  land,  but  towards  the  S.  it  shows  as  a  round  hill.  To  the  N.  of  the  peak  on  the 
near  high  land  is  a  small  hill,  like  Hadarawi,  when  seen  from  the  S.,  and  therefore  has  been 
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named  Little  Hadarawi.  N.  by  W.,  9^  m.  from  Jezirat  Abdullah,  is  the  entrance  of  the  following 
Khor  or  harbour.     

MEB8A  SHETEH  BABOTJD,  in  which  the  Benches  anchored,  is  called  after  a  chief  of  that 
name,  the  ruins  of  whose  tomb  are  on  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance.  The  Khor  is  formed  by  a  gap  in 
the  coastrreef,  by  which  it  is  also  bordered,  and  extends  inland  8  m.  The  soundings  in  raid-channel 
are  mud,  decreasing  gradually  from  the  entrance:  when  abreast  of  the  place,  the  notch  in  Az- 
zoodat  Rileh  bears  W.  i  S.  The  Benares  anchored  just  within  the  ruined  tomb.  Sheep  and 
goats  can  be  procured  here ;  there  are  also  some  springs  of  good  water  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Khor, 
about  a  mile  from  the  beach ;  but  as  the  road  is  very  bad  for  casks,  it  is  advisable  to  be  provided 
with  skins  for  holding  water,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  boat  on  camels  or  asses,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  that  purpose  for  a  trifling  sum. 

Az-zoodat  Eileh.,  to  the  W.  of  Sheikh  Baroud,  is  the  highest  land  immediately  N.  of  Hadarawi, 
and  has  a  remarkable  notch  in  its  top,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  Shar  Kereeb,  the  next  high 
land  to  the  above,  has  its  top  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle ;  Hadal  Ourl  is  a  peak  under  it,  when  seen 
from  Keehai,  but  to  the  N.  of  it,  when  viewed  from  Sheikh  Baroud,  and  S.  of  it  at  Mersa  Duroor. 

MenarKeehai,  or  Geehai,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Mersa  Sheikh  Baroud,  and  formed  by  the  coast- 
reef  and  2  or  3  low  swampy  islands,  is  very  narrow,  with  deep  water  close  to  its  edges ;  the  anchorage 
is  contracted,  and  the  depth  9  or  10  fathoms.  To  sail  in,  koep  close  along  the  weather  side,  and 
anchor  near  the  weather  shore,  in  order  to  have  room  to  veer  cable.  From  the  entrance,  Az-zoodat 
Rileh  bears  about  W.  by  S.  Mena  Dnroor  is  nearly  Id  m.  N.  of  Mersa-Geehai,  or  42  m.  from 
Suakin,  and  in  lat.  19°  49'  N,  The  anchorage  is  formed  in  the  coast-reef,  with  a  rocky  shoal  off  it, 
and  some  low  swampy  islands.  There  is  a  channel  on  either  side  of  the  shoal  off  its  entrance,  but 
the  N.  one  appears  to  be  best :  the  soundings  in  mid-channel  are  mud,  and  decrease  gradaally. 
The  best  anchorage  is  just  within  the  outermost  island,  in  8^  or  8  fathoms ;  from  whence  Saddle 
Hill,  or  Shar  Kereeb,  bears  W.  by  N.  J  N.  A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Mersa  are 
some  rocky  patches,  on  which  the  least  water  found  was  6  fathoms.  Wood  and  water  may  be 
procured,  although  the  latter  is  not  considered  quite  so  good  as  that  at  Suakin ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient,  being  about  ^m.  from  the  beach,  and  is  brought  down  in  goat  skins  upon  asses. 
Bullocks,  sheep  and  goats  are  also  to  be  had. 

Mena  Fejer  lies  N.  by  W.  12  m.  from  Mersa  Duroor.  This  khor  is  formed  by  a  break  in  the 
coast  reef,  in  the  bight  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in  18  fathoms,  mud.  Within  this 
anchorage  is  a  sandy  spit,  forming  a  small  bay,  in  which  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms  water ;  bat  the 
channel  into  it  is  narrow.  There  is  a  shoal  which  forms  the  S.  side  of  entrance  of  this  khor,  and 
extends  along  the  coast-reef  in  patches  to  Mersa  Ahroos,  which  is  1  m.  to  the  S.,  and  is  an 
anchorage  for  boats  only ;  on  this  shoal  is  a  1 -fathom  rock,  with  5  or  6  fathoms  between.  To  enter 
Mersa  Fejer,  keep  close  along  round  the  point  of  the  reef  forming  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance. 
Goomud  Rabaht  bears  W.  by  N.     Wood  may  be  cut  here,  and  bullocks  may  be  obtained. 

Goomnd  Babaht,  the  most  conspicuous  land  on  this  coast,  is  a  high  conical  mountain,  with  a 
crooked  peak  on  its  top ;  it  is  just  to  the  N.  of  Mersa  Fejer,  does  not  alter  its  appearance,  and  may 
be  seen  from  the  S.  of  Jezirat  Abdullah  to  the  island  of  Macowa.  About  N.  8^^  m.  from  Mersa  Fejer, 
is  Awi  Teree  Mersa,  a  gap  in  the  coast-reef,  600  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  about  the  same 
depth,  with  26  fathoms  mud  in  mid-channel,  which  decreases  to  8  fathoms  close  to  the  reefs. 
Country  boats  anchor  here  close-in ;  but  there  is  no  protection  for  ships.  Off  this  anchorage 
Goomud  Rabaht  bears  W.  ^  S. 

Mersa  Ar-rakea  is  12  m.  to  the  N.  of  Mersa  Fejer,  or  65  m.  from  Suakin,  in  lat.  20°  13'  N., 
Ion.  87°  ir  £.  The  coast  from  Awi  Teree  has  some  rocky  patches  near  its  reef,  and  the  entrance 
to  this  place  is  surrounded  by  them,  with  deep  water  close  to  it.  This  anchorage  is  narrow,  and 
encompassed  by  a  reef,  which,  with  N.  winds,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  weather  side  of  the 
khor  close  on  board.  In  mid-channel,  the  soundings  are  12  fathoms,  mud,  and  there  is  smooth 
water  with  all  winds.  The  ships'  anchorage  is  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  coral  island,  which  is  in 
the  entrance  to  a  small  bay  of  6  and  7  fathoms.  The  channel  into  this  khor  is  winding,  and  to 
the  N.  of  the  largest  shoal  off  its  entrance,  with  the  mouth  of  the  khor  open,  leaving  two  small 
patches  on  the  right  hand,  Goomud  Rabaht  being  then  on  with  the  S.  end  of  the  island  in  the  bay, 
bearing  W.  by  S.     It  is  reported  that  excellent  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  here. 

Falfle  Gliiinney  Hill  is  to  the  N.  of  Mersa  Ar-rakea;  it  is  just  seen  off  Sheikh  Baroud  as  a 
high  mountain  with  a  rugged  top,  assimilating  to  chimneys,  from  whence  it  is  so  named.  Its  ntnge 
appears  to  be  £.  and  W.  Off  Awi  Teree  and  Mersa  Ar-rakea,  it. appears  as  a  sharp  peaked 
mountain,  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  at  Salakaits  top  is  seen  just  above  theS.  brow  of  a  round  elongated 
mountain,  which  is  known  by  a  remarkable  piece  of  land  a  little  S.  of  it,  called  Table  Hill ;  this  is 
the  lowest  piece  of  land  near  the  coast,  a  little  below  Salaka. 
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BAT.ATTA  ig  14^  m.  to  the  N.  of  Arrakea,  or  70  m.  from  Suakin.  There  is  a  flboal  about 
4m.  off  this  place,  lyiDg  about  Urn.  to  the  N.  of  the  outer  reefs  of  Salaka,  and  with  Table 
Moand  bearing  W.  }  S.  There  are  some  rocky  patches  near  the  coastrreefs  about  6  m.  S.  of  this 
plice,  and  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  between  the  coast  and  outer  reefs,  is  only  ^  m.  S.  of  this 
place.  There  is  a  projecting  sandy  spit  bordered  by  the  coast-reef,  and  a  small  bay  formed  to  the 
W  of  it,  between  the  sandy  spit  and  some  sunken  rocks  to  the  S.  of  it  (whose  discoloured  water 
mftf  be  seen  in  clear  weather),  in  which  is  an  anchorage  in  9  or  10  fathoms  mud,  surrounded  by 
sunken  patches  of  rocks.  This  is  what  Captain  Court  called  Mousetrap  Bay.  The  channels 
leading  to  it  are  narrow ;  that  to  the  E.  is  close  round  the  sandy  spit  reef,  avoiding  some  small 
patches  off  its  edge  a  little  outside  the  spit,  and  passing  between  them  and  tlie  larger  patch  to  the 
S.  of  it.  The  S.  channel  is  inside  the  sunken  rocks  to  the  S.E.  of  the  sandy  spit ;  it  is  a  little 
wider  than  the  E.  channel,  but  the  eye  through  both  can  be  the  only  guide.  The  least  water  the 
Benares  had  in  these  channels  was  8  fathoms,  rocks,  but  between  the  sandy  spit  reef  and  shoal,  to 
the  S.E.  of  it,  there  are  9  to  4  fathoms. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  into  this  intricate  place,  may  obtain  anchorage  outside  the  sandy 
spit,  upon  the  S.  of  its  reefs ;  but  the  water  deepens  quickly  off  it.  The  Benares  anchored  in 
3i&thoms,  rocks  and  sand,  and  when  brought  up,  was  in  10  fathoms,  rocks  and  sands.  This 
anchorage  is  very  indifferent,  with  bad  holding-ground,  and  will  not  answer  in  S.  winds ;  it  is  also 
doubtful  if  the  inner  anchorage  is  protected  from  them  by  the  surrounding  patches  of  sunken  rocks. 
There  are  no  supplies  of  any  description  to  be  had  here.  Little  Salaka  is  1  m.  to  the  S.  of  Sal4ka, 
and  is  only  a  narrow  break  in  the  reef,  which  leads  into  a  small  bay,  full  of  shoals,  a  fit  anchorage 
Car  nothing  larger  than  boats. 

Kallago,  or  Chinmey  Hill,  is  to  the  W.  of  Salaka ;  it  is  a  high,  rugged-topped  mountain, 
approaching  Uie  appearance  of  chimneys  more  than  that  named  False  Chimney  Hill.  It  has  the 
same  appearance  throughout,  and  is  seen  from  Mersa  Fejer  to  Macowa  Island. 

DUBERDABB  is  12  m.  to  the  N.  of  Salaka.  The  Tyflah  Islands  are  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
between  them  and  the  main  is  the  channel  in,  which  is  only  i  m.  wide ;  and  the  anchorage  bears 
from  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  W.  by  N.  2  m.  This  anchorage  is  small,  but  the  soundings  are 
mad,  and  good  protection  from  N.  winds  may  be  found  by  anchoring  close  up  inside  the  point  of 
the  reef.  There  is  a  remarkable  dark  hill  in  the  range  nearest  the  coast,  and  the  Funnel  Hill 
appears  open  to  the  N.  of  it  at  this  anchorage. 

Funnel  Hill,  so  called  from  its  similarity,  is  to  the  W.  of  Duberdabb,  in  the  S.  extreme  of 
Jebel  Treber,  and  is  shut  in  behind  the  Sugar-loaf  at  Macowa.  Jebel  Trebur  is  a  high,  distant 
mountain  above  Duberdabb,  beyond  the  second  slope.  On  its  N.  top,  are  two  small  rugged 
elevations,  the  N.  one  is  seen  from  Awi  Teree  to  Khor  DuUow,  where  it  shows  as  the  highest  part 
of  land  to  the  S.  Small  Peak,  on  the  near  hills,  has  a  flat  top,  and  is  a  little  to  the  N.  of 'Jebel 
Trebur.  Sugar-loaf  is  a  peaked  mountain  iu  the  range  between  Jebel  Trebur  and  the  coast,  and 
is  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Funnel  Hill  above  mentioned. 

THE  TTFLAH  I8LAHDS  are  about  i  m.  from  the  coast,  near  Duberdabb,  and  consist  of 
three  or  four  sandy  pat<;hes,  with  a  few  bushes  on  them  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  shoal  water  and 
sunken  patches  of  rock ;  but  anchorage  may  be  had  under  the  W.  sandy  patch  against  the  N.  winds, 
in  fipom  10  to  4  fathoms,  very  irregular  soundings ;  and  protection,  against  S.  winds  may  be  found 
in  irregular  soundings  of  5  to  14  fathoms,  l^m.  to  N.  of  these  Islands.  There  are  detached  reefs 
spread  over  8  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Tyflah  Islands.  Ghttat-el-Banah,  a  solitary  reef,  lies  at  the 
distance  of  9  m.  to  E.  by  N.  from  these  Islands ;  it  is  7^  m.  to  S.  by  E.  from  Myetta  Island. 

Elior  M^k'^^  is  about  9  m.  to  the  N.  of  Duberdabb;  it  is  formed  by  a  narrow  break  in  the 
coast-reef,  and  has  good  anchorage  for  buggalows ;  but  neither  wood  nor  water  can  be  obtained. 
Nearly  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  it  is  LitUe  MakldlB.,  with  a  breaking  patch  l|m.  to  the  E.  of  it  in  the 
ehannel  towards  Macowa,  which  here  is  nearly  4  m.  wide,  and  forms  the  best  entrance  to  Dokhana. 

XACOWA  I8LAHD  is  6^  m.  long  nearly,  N.  and  S.,  and  about  l^  broad,  at  the  distance  of 
4  m.  from  the  coaat,  and  nearly  parallel  thereto.  Its  S.  point  is  in  lat  20^  44'  N.,  Ion.  S1°  15'  E. 
It  is  rather  high  table-land,  composed  of  rocky  sand  stone,  in  steep  cliffs,  apparently  worn  away  by 
the  heavy  rains.  It  has  a  very  sterile  appearance,  there  being  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  but  rocks, 
barren  sands  and  innumerable  shoals,  excepting  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Island,  where  there  are  a  few 
mangrove  trees.  The  remains  of  two  rough  but  dry  wells  were  found  on  the  N.  end,  but  no  vestige 
of  a  tank,  or  any  other  ruin.  The  Island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which  extends  8  m.  off  the 
N.  end,  and  thus  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  E.  entrance  to  Dokh&na  Bay.  A  rocky  spit  extends 
Im.  off  from  the  S.  end,  with  anchorage  in  12  fathoms  on  its  S.E.  side.  Anchorage  is  also  to  be 
bad  on  the  W.  side  of  it,  in  any  depth  required. 

Kyetta  is  a  small,  high,  barren  island.  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  Macowa,  situated  upon  the  S.E.  part 
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of  a  coral  reef,  4i  m.  long,  and  nearly  2  m.  broad ;  it  has  another  small  island  upon  it,  1  m.  N.W.  of 
Myetta.  This  reef  extends  nearly  1  m.  S.  of  Myetta ;  and  at  2  m.  S.S.W.  of  this  island  is  a  sunken 
patch  of  rocks,  and  about  4  m.  £rom  it,  upon  the  same  bearing,  is  a  l)-fathom  patch  of  rocks. 
These  two  patches,  which  are  l^m.  apart,  form  the  entrance  to  Macowa  from  the  sea;  the  S.  high 
part  of  Macowa,  about  W.  i  N.,  should  lead  through  between  them.  When  the  E.  extreme  of 
Macowa  Island  bears  N.,  you  should  haul  to  the  S.W.  towards  Chimney  Hill,  to  pass  round  the 
S.  tip  of  Macowa  Reef.  The  Chaimel  is  H  m.  broad  between  this  reef  and  the  numerous  reefs  to 
the  N.E.  of  Duberdabb.  There  is  a  channel  between  Myetta  and  Macowa  Islands,  with  many 
sunken  patches  in  it 

DOEHAVA,  or  DOHOHA  BAY  is  formed  by  Ras  Boway  and  the  reef  which  extends  S.  from 
it,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  which  it  runs  inland  to  the  N.N.W.  nearly  20  m. ;  the  S.  part,  or  month 
of  this  Bay,  is  encumbered  with  small  islands,  reefs  and  shoals.  The  part  more  particularly  called 
Dokhana  Bay  is  situated  op«  the  W.  side  of  this  extensive  bay,  at  the  distance  of  18  m.  N.  by  W., 
and  N.N.W.  from  Ehor  Makaffl.  It  has  good  anchorage,  and  the  water  is  better  than  that  generally 
met  with  on  the  coast.  The  well  is  about  1  m.  from  the  beach,  to  which  the  water-casks  may  be 
rolled  and  j&lled,  or  the  water  may  be  purchased  of  the  natives :  but  neither  fresh  provisions  nor 
fire-wood  are  to  be  procured.  The  E.  entrance  to  this  bay  is  about  i  m.  wide,  the  S.  part  being 
bounded  by  the  reef  off  the  N.  part  of  Macowa,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  extreme  of  Ras  Roway  Beef; 
the  depth  between  being  18  fathoms.    Having  passed  this,  the  breadth  increases  to  more  than 

1  m.,  but  again  becomes  narrower  in  what  may  be  called  the  W.,  or  inner  entrance,  formed  by  a 
sand-bank  on  the  N.W.  part  of  Macowa  Reef  and  a  small  island  off  it ;  this  is  also  about  i  m.  wide. 
After  passing  through  the  inner  entrance,  the  soundings  will  be  from  12  to  4  fathoms,  until  abreast 
of  the  third  island,  where  they  deepen ;  but  there  are  many  patches  for  which  the  eye  can  be  the 
only  guide.  Having  passed  the  third  island  and  its  extensive  reef,  a  course  about  N.W.  will  cany 
the  ship  to  the  anchorage  at  Dokhana,  which  is  a  little  to  the  N.  of  a  cluster  of  sandy  islands,  off 
which  are  some  rocky  patches  of  2  fathoms. 

The  channel  inside  Macowa,  leading  to  Dokhana  Bay  from  the  S.,  is  safe,  as  the  patch  in  the 
S.  part  of  it,  off  Little  Makaffl,  can  be  seen,  and  the  soundings  decrease  towards  the  N.W.  part  of 
that  island,  affording  an  opportunity  of  anchoring  conveniently.  ^ 

The  Benares  sailed  out  through  the  E.  channel  from  Dokhana ;  and,  as  the  channel  is  intricate 
and  dangerous,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings : — Weighed  in 
early  morning  from  Dokhana,  and  after  clearing  the  islands  and  patches  of  2  fathoms,  wluch  are 

2  m.  from  the  anchorage,  we  steered  just  to  the  E.  of  the  third  island  (which  is  connected  to  the 
second  by  the  shoal  water),  and  anchored  in  7  fathoms,  amongst  a  number  of  patches  off  the 
E.  entrance,  and  about  1  m.  N.  of  the  extensive  reef  off  the  N.  part  of  Macowa  Island ;  the  extreme 
S.  point  of  Ras  Roway  Reef  bearing  E.S.E.,  and  the  entrance  distant  fm. ;  the  extremes  of 
Macowa,  frx>m  S.  by  W.  ^  W.,  to  S.  by  E.  i  E.  Weighed  with  a  light  N.  wind,  and  proceeded 
through  the  E.  entrance ;  in  standing  out  we  had  10,  6,  and  5  fathoms,  rocks  and  sand.  From 
thence  we  worked  through  a  maze  of  reefs,  with  deep  water  between,  and  in  the  afternoon  anchored 
under  the  lee  of  a  reef,  on  its  edge,  in  9  fathoms,  rocks  and  sand,  about  I  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras 
Roway,  which  forms  a  bluff  on  the  highest  land  hereabout. 

BA8  EOWAY  lies  lO^m.  about  N.  by  E.  from  the  N.  end  of  Macowa  Island.  Between 
Myetta  Island  and  Ras  Roway  there  is  a  continued  mass  of  rocky  patches,  and  deep,  narrow 
channels ;  outside  of  them  again  are  two  other  reefs,  with  two  small  sandy  islands ;  which  render 
this  a  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  to  make  from  the  S.E.  at  night-time ;  when  it  is  the  first  land- 
fall after  leaving  Jebel  Teer,  on  the  N.  passage,  up  the  Red  Sea.  From  Ras  Roway,  the  reefs  off 
Jiddah  on  the  Arabian  coast  bear  about  E.  by  N.,  and  are  100  m.  distant. 

Oomnl  Oroosh,  or  Ohm-el-Kuroosh,  the  outer  island,  is  a  sand-bank  on  a  small  reef,  about 
im.  in  diameter,  in  lat.  20°  61'  N.,  Ion.  37°  26'  E.;  and  it  is  7  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  Myetta 
Island.  The  other,  called  Shab  Barajra,  is  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  is  situated  upon  the  8.  end 
of  an  extensive  reef,  which  runs  4  m.  to  the  N.,  and  on  which  the  H.E.I.G.  sloop-of>war  Nautilui 
was  wrecked  in  1833. 

Dangers.  From  1  to  3  m.  E.  of  Ras  Roway  are  three  small  shoals  or  sand-banks ;  and  at 
2  m.  E.  by  N.  of  a  sandy  cape,  which  is  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  Ras  Roway  Bluff,  there  are  two  dangerous 
sunken  rocks. 

The  Coast,  from  the  E.  tip  of  Ras  Roway ,>  trends  rather  straight  to  the  N.W.  At  12  m.  to 
the  N.W.  from  the  E.  sandy  cape  is  the  S.E.  end  of  a  reef,  called  Shab  Eumeeri,  which  extends 
nearly  5  m.  N.W.,  and  is  only  1  m.  off  the  coast,  which  to  ihe  S.E.  of  it  is  steep-to.  There  are  a 
few  patches  between  this  shab  and  the  coast,  which  can  be  seen  by  a  good  look-out.  At  8  m.  to 
N.W.  from  Shab  Kumeeri  is  Khor  Mishmiah;  there  are  two  breaking  patches  aboat  2  m.  off  the 
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eoast  between,  and  another,  conBiderablj  larger,  about  ^^m.  N.E.  of  the  entrance.  There  is  also  a 
dangeroos  sonken  rock,  lying  at  a  distance  of  6  m.  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  from  IQior  Shenab, 
00  which  the  sea  breaks  sometimes :  between  these  two  latter  there  are  no  soundings.  This  is  the 
ODter  danger  hereabout,  and  is  nearly  6 m.  from  the  land;  it  hes  in  lat.  21°  25'  N. 

ABOO  MISHIQSH,  or,  more  properly,  Ehor  Shen4b,  is  85  m.  to  the  N.  of  Khor  Makaffi. 
I  Sas  Boway,  situated  between  them,  is  a  yezy  prominent  part  of  the  Nubian  coast,  Xhoi  Shenab 
j  18  formed  through  a  gap  in  the  coast-reef,  and  extends  between  3  and  4  m.  inland :  it  is  upwards  of 
}  20O  yards  wide  at  die  entrance,  with  a  depth  of  80  to  15  £sithoms,  decreasing  as  you  advance 
iowards.  A  vessel  may  run  in  with  a  fair  wind,  but  there  is  no  working  room  in  it.  The  best 
maxk  for  this  khor  is  Quoin  Hill,  on  vrith  two  small  paps  on  the  highest  part  of  the  land  vnthin :  or 
it  may  be  found  by  the  breaking  patches  to  the  N^E.  of  it,  which  vrill  be  on  with  Aboo  Hamahma 
when  bearing*  N.W.  i  W. ;  and  from  the  S.  part  of  these  outer  patches  the  entrance  is  to  the 
S.W.  2  m.     There  is  neither  wood,  water,  nor  fresh  provisions  to  be  had  here. 

Khor  Sallow  is  nearly  5  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Shenab,  and  although  it  runs  nearly  as  far  inland, 
it  is  only  about  300  yards  wide,  and  is  ako  a  gap  in  the  coast-reef,  having  in  the  entrance  from 
18  to  16  fathoms.  A  vessel  with  a  fiEur  vrind  may  run  in  here  and  anchor,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
working.  About  3  or  8  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  this  place  is  a  breaking  reef,  called  Shab  DulloWy  from 
the  S.  part  of  which  Aboo  Hamahma  bears  W.  by  N.  A  dangerous  rook  lies  8^  m.  to  the 
S.E.  of  Shab  Dullow ;  it  is  upwards  of  5  m.  from  the  coast-line. 

Aboo  Hamahma  (not  on  the  charts),  is  a  table-topped  hill  to  the  N.  of  Dullow,  in  a  range 
near  the  coast,  which  continues  to  the  S.,  and  terminates  in  small  straggling  hummocks,  a  little  to 
the  S.  of  Khor  Mishmish.  Haycock  Peak  is  the  most  S.  but  one  in  the  above  range.  Quoin  "Hrill 
is  to  the  N.  of  the  last;  it  has  a  piece  of  land  curiously  projecting  from  its  S.  brow,  which  is  the 
highest,  and  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  Ehor  Mishmish.  The  Paps  are  a  notch  in  the  centre 
part  of  the  highest  hill,  to  the  W.  of  Mishmish. 

OUTER  REEFS  AND  INNER  CHANNEL  FROM  SUAKIN  TO  KHOR  DULLOW. 

The  land  throughout  this  tract  is  high  and  mountainous  in  the  interior,  of  barren  aspect,  and 
decreases  in  several  ranges  towards  the  coast,  and  at  6  to  10  m.  from  it  terminates  in  a  broken 
ridge  of  hills  on  a  sandy  plain,  partially  covered  with  short  furze  and  tufts  of  bad  grass,  which 
extend  to  the  sea,  without  any  appearance  of  cultivation. 

The  Outer  Beefis  forming  the  Inner  channel  along  this  coast  are  generally  2  and  8  m.  from 
it,  excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jezirat  Abdullah,  Salaka,  Duberdabb,  and  Ras  Roway,  in  the 
latter  of  which  places  they  approach  vTithin  half  a  mile.  The  outermost  parts  of  these  reefs  are 
152  m.  off  the  coast,  and  are  in  patches  with  deep  water  between.  The  first  cluster  extends  from 
Soakin  to  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  Sheikh  Baroud,  or  to  the  parallel  of  10^  81'  N.  Between  this  and  the 
parallel  of  19^  86',  or  about  1  m.  to  the  N.  of  Sheikh  Baroud,  where  the  reef  again  commences,  is 
the  Fiift  Outlet  into  the  open  sea. 

The  second  cluster  of  reefs  continues  so  far  as  the  parallel  of  19^  44',  N.,  or  about  6  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Mersa  Geehai,  and  extends  about  10  m.  off  the  coast  To  the  N.  of  this  cluster  is  the  Seoond 
Onflet,  which  terminates  off  Mersa  Duroor,  or  in  lat.  19^  48^'.  These  the  natives  speak  of  as  the 
principal  outlets  in  this  neighbourhood.  Close  under  some  of  the  above  reefs  anchorage  may  be 
found ;  but  the  ports  on  the  coast  being  only  12  to  14  m.  apart,  will,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  resorting  to  them.  One  of  these  anchorages  is  between  Shab  Damart  and 
Mersa  Kuwai,  in  25  fathoms,  mud ;  a  second  is  to  the  S.E.  of  Jezirat  Abdullah,  in  20  fathoms, 
mod ;  a  third  is  to  the  N.E.  of  Geehai,  in  from  9  to  16  fathoms,  sand. 

From  the  second  outlet  terminating  off  Mersa  Muroor,  the  outer  reefs  extend  in  patches  to  the 
distance  of  10  m.  off  the  land,  and  cease  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Mersa  Fejer,  or  nearly  to  lat.  20^  0'  N., 
the  inner  part  being  distant  from  that  port  about  2  m. ;  and  from  thence  is  the  Third  Ontlet, 
which  extends  up  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  Awi  Teree,  or  to  the  parallel  of  20°  7'  N. ;  but  there  is  a  rocky 
patch  about  2  or  8  m.  from  the  coast  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  outer  reefls  continue  from  the  E.  by  S.  of  Awi  Teree  to  the  N.,  and  commence  in  the  S. 
part  with  a  shoal  called  Shab  Snady,  about  4  m.  off  the  coast,  which  is  upwards  of  6  m.  in  extent, 
its  N.  extreme  being  to  the  E.  of  Mersa  Ar-rakea  On  the  inside  of  this  shoal  are  many  patches  of 
nmken  rocks,  and  the  reefs  continue  in  this  way  to  the  N.  with  small  channels  to  the  open  sea, 
none  of  which  are  frequented  or  considered  safe,  until  to  the  N.E.  of  Ar-rakea,  where  there  is  an 
opening — the  Foiirih  Outlet — about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  with  some  patches  of  sunken  rocks  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  although  frequently  made  use  of  by 
native  boats  proceeding  to  Jiddah. 
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With  moderate  N.  winds,  these  hoats  can  reach  that  port  from  it,  and  therefore  an  interval  of 
one  or  two  days*  fine  weather  induces  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
narrow  and  intricate  parts  of  the  Inner  Channel  off  Salaka,  and  to  the  N.  of  that  place.  When  the 
winds  are  fresh,  it  is  usual  to  work  from  port  to  port  daily  on  this  coast,  until  up  with  Macowa. 
from  whence  they  proceed  across  to  Jiddah.  Anchorages  on  rocks  and  saud  may  be  obtained  under 
many  of  the  outer  patches  between  Duroor  and  Fejer,  and  on  those  from  Awi  Teree  to  the  N., 
particularly  to  the  N.E.  of  Ar-rakea,  under  the  S.  part  of  the  reefs,  in  10  fathoms,  rocks  and  sand. 

From  the  outlet  terminating  to  the  N.E.  of  Ar-rakea,  sud  which  is  not  reckoned  usually 
amongst  the  principal  channels,  the  outer  reefs  extend  in  patches  to  the  parallel  of  Salaka,  or  to 
QO^  26'  N.  lat. ;  and  8  m.  to  the  S.  of  that  anchorage  they  are  more  numerous,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  shore,  the  channel  being  reduced  to  the  S.  of  that  place  to  half  a  mile  or  less  in 
breadth,  with  some  sunken  rocks  on  the  E.  side  of  it,  which  are  near  the  largest  reef  on  that  side; 
and  when  Table  Mound  is  shutting  in  with  the  top  of  the  False  Chimney  Hill,  a  good  look-out 
should  be  kept  for  them.  The  first  sunken  rock  is  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  Salaka,  and  to  the  S. 
of  this  sunken  rock  two  patches  will  be  seen,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  but  the  in-shore 
channel  is  the  widest.     To  the  N.E.  of  these,  off  the  end  of  the  largest  reef,  is  another  sunken  rock. 

Anchorage. — If  the  weather  is  cloudy,  it  will  at  times  be  difficult  to  discern  the  sunken  rocks 
and  patches  :  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  remain  at  anchor  at  Salaka,  or  some  other  place  about  the 
reefs,  until  it  clears  up.  If  coming  from  the  S.,  anchorage  may  be  found  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  rocks 
and  saud,  under  the  two  small  patches  already  mentioned,  to  the  W.  of  the  largest  reefs  bordering 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  about  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  sandy  spit  at  Salaka. 

The  Fifth  Outlet  from  Suakin  is  between  the  parallels  of  Q0°  W  and  20°  dif  N.,  being  5  m. 
broad  to  the  open  sea.  From  the  latter  parallel,  at  9  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Duberdabb,  where  the  reefs 
again  commence,  they  continue  in  patches  to  the  N.  to  lat  20°  43'.  This  cluster  approaches 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Duberdabb,  and  the  outermost  patch,  called 
Gnttat  el  Banah,  is  10  m.  E.  i  N.  from  Duberdabb,  and  9  m.  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  sandy  point 
of  Macowa  Island. 

The  Sixth  Outlet  is  about  2  m.  wide  between  the  two  rocky  patches  lying  at  2  and  4  m. 
S.S.W.  from  Myetta  Island.  From  the  N.  one  of  these,  the  reefs  continue  to  the  N.  to  lat.  21®  8'  N., 
including  all  those  about  Macowa  and  Has  Boway,  already  described. 

From  the  two  dangerous  rocky  patches  lying  E.  by  N.  2  m.  from  the  sandy  cape  to  the  N.  of 
Ras  Boway,  up  to  Khor  Dullow,  there  are  only  three  small  clusters.  One  is  12  m.  N.W.  from  the 
sandy  cape,  and  is  called  Shah  Eumeeri :  it  is  narrow,  and  forms  a  channel  between  it  and  the 
coast,  1  m.  broad,  with  several  small  sunken  patches  in  it  near  to  the  reef.  The  second  is  N  £. 
of  Khor  Mishmish,  and  from  2i  to  8  m.  offshore.  The 'third  is  Shah  Dullow,  lying  N.E.  of  Khor 
Dullow,  from  2i  to  5  m.  off  shore.  Between  Shah  Kumeeri  and  the  reefe  off  Shenab  are  also  two 
small  patches.     There  is  also  a  single  sunken  rock,  lying  6  m.  N.E.  of  Khor  Shenab. 

COAST  FROM  KHOR  SHENAB  TO  SHADWAN  ISLAND. 


Khor  Shenab,  or  Mishmish,  is  an  extensive  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Nubia,  in  lat.  21^  21'  N.. 
Ion.  87^  4'  E.,  and  has  already  been  described  in  page  141.  Here  the  surveying  vessels  Benareg 
and  PalinuruB  commenced  their  surveys,  one  to  the  N.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.  This  inlet  is  the 
S.  one  of  nine  which  lie  on  the  coast.     Khor  and  Shab  Dullow  have  also  been  described. 

From  the  outermost  dangerous  rock  in  lat.  21^  25'  N.,  to  the  N.E.  of  Khor  Shenab,  on  a 
N.  bearing,  and  15  m.  distant,  there  is  a  small  dangerous  reef,  tbe  outer  one  of  several :  this  small 
reef  lies  12  m.  from  the  shore,  in  lat.  21^  39'  N.,  Ion.  87^  T  E.,  and  has  no  soundings  near  it 
From  this  again  the  next  outer  danger  is  a  large  reef,  of  2}  m.  in  length,  its  S.  end  in  lat.  22^  0'  N., 
and  Ion,  87°  1'  E.  Between  these  two  last -mentioned  reefs  there  are  no  dangers,  except  those  which 
lie  8  or  4  m.  to  the  W.,  among  which  anchorage  may  be  found,  as  well  as  at  the  latter  large  reef, 
which  is  nearly  connected  with  an  extensive  range  of  reefs,  extending  from  this  for  8  or  9  m.  to  the 
shore,  which  here  forms  Ras  Elba  Cape,  with  a  range  of  small  hills  on  it. 

SAS  ELBA,  in  lat.  22°  8^'  N.,  and  Ion.  86°  51'  E..  is  so  named  from  a  range  of  conspicuous 
high  mountains  in  the  interior,  called  by  the  natives  Elba,  distant  from  the  Cape  24  and  25  m. 
The  S.  and  highest  hill  on  this  range,  of  6,900  feet  elevation,  is  called  South  PcMlJ: ;  it  is  in  lat 
21°  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  86°  28' E.  These  lofty  Elba  mountains  form  a  magnificent  land-mark. 
Vessels,  passing  up  the  Bed  Sea,  should  remember  the  prominence  of  Cape  Elba.  The  H.E.I.C. 
Steamer  Feroze,  in  1848,  not  having  seen  land  after  passing  Jebel  Teer,  suddenly  at  4h.,  in  the 
morning,  found  herself  among  the  reefs  off  Bas  Elba.  The  mountains  had  been  visible  for  2  hoars, 
but  the  pilot  could  not  believe  they  were  so  near  as  they  proved  to  be. 
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Between  Elba  Cape  and  Ehor  Shenab,  anj  of  the  inlets  on  the  coast  afford  good  anchorage  for 
ships,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  numerous  detached  reefs  off  the  coast  8  or  4  m. ;  even  under  many 
of  these  reefe  anchorage  is  to  be  got,  the  eyesight  being  your  guide. 

The  eoast,  from  Elba  Gape  to  the  N.,  is  low  near  the  sea ;  gradually  rising  inland,  it  takes  a 
N.W.  direction  for  19  m.  to  a  coral  cliff  cape,  of  moderate  elevation,  called  Ras  Juzreeal :  there  is 
an  excellent  harbour  close  to  the  S.  of  this  cape,  called  Mena  Helaib.  A  vessel,  wishing  to  anchor 
there,  most  haul  close  round  a  sandy  island,  nearly  attached  to  the  cape,  and  then  haul  up  to  the 
N.W.  between  a  reef  and  the  island  ;  the  passage  is  narrow,  but  when  clear  of  the  reef,  you  may 
stand  to  the  S.W.  and  the  S.  into  a  beautiful  harbour,  where  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms, 
im.  firom  the  shore.  Good  water  is  to  be  procured  here  at  some  wells  about  600  yards  from  the 
beach  ;  fire-wood  is  plentiful ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  to  be  obtained  from  the  civil  and  obliging 
natives.  The  coast  from  Ras  Juzreeal  takes  a  direction  N.W.  for  33  m.  to  Ras  Aboo  Darali,  in 
lat.  2d^  40'  N.,  which  is  due  S.  firom  the  Siahl  Islands :  to  seaward  it  is  studded  with  innumerable 
reefe  and  rocks.  High  Peak,  of  the  Elba  range,  6,000  ft.  high,  stands  17  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  Ras 
Juzreeal. 

Elba  UAnd,  a  small  low  coral  island,  in  lat.  23^  24'  N.  and  Ion.  86^  W  E.,  is  situated  on 
the  body  of  an  extensive  reef  or  reefs,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  anchorage  may  be  found  on  some 
spots,  or  breaks,  in  this  reef,  but  sunken  rocks  are  numerous  about  it. 

The  Siahl,  or  Seeall  Islands  are  three  in  number,  low  and  sandy,  and  partly  covered  with 
boshes :  they  are  8  or  9  m.  fi:om  Aboo  Darah,  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  rocks  and  reefs,  with  intricate  passages  among  them.  The  E.  Seeall  Island  is  the  largest, 
being  about  2  m.  long,  from  E.  to  W.  These  Islands  are  the  residence  of  numerous  fishermen  of 
the  Hootainy  tribe ;  Uie  large  island  is  in  lat  22^  47'  N.,  and  Ion.  36^  12'  E.,  and  can  be  seen  at 
times  from  the  large  reef  Aboofend^rah,  which  is  7^  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Seeall  Island. 

flhab  Ahoofenderah  Beef,  in  lat.  22''  64'  N.,  and  Ion.  86^  17'  E.,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.  firom 

the  outer  large  reef  off  Elba  Cape,  just  described,  is  very  large,  8  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  it  is  the 

j  S.  and  outer  reef  of  what  was  called  in  the  old  charts  Foul  Bay.     It  has  anchorage  on  its  S.  side, 

but  studded  with  numerous  small  patches  of  rocks  :  there  is  also  a  small  rock  about  20  ft  high  on 

its  £•  extreme,  probably  the  remains  of  an  island,  the  outer  part  being  washed  away. 

Having  drawn  a  line  between  Ahoofenderah  Reef  and  the  outer  reef  off  Cape  Elba,  it  just 
touches  the  outer  reefs  between  these  two  points,  extending  and  detached  from  the  shore.  Their 
positions  remain  to  be  described,  as  follows :  One  small  reef,  lat.  22^  10'  N.,  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  the 
line,  and  the  same  distance  from  shore.  Two  small  reefs  in  lat.  22°  16^'  N.,  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  the 
line,  and  6^^  m.  from  the  shore.  The  outer  reef  of  a  group,  in  lat.  22°  361'  N.,  just  on  the  line,  on 
a  bank  of  soundings,  extending  20  m.  to  the  N.W.,  as  fiur  as  the  Siahl  Islands.  These  reefs  are 
Tery  dangerous,  having  numbers  of  detached  rocks  about  them ;  however,  if  a  small  vessel  is  in 
vant  of  anchorage,  she  may  find  shelter  under  most  of  them. 

Xeeroer,  a  low  sandy  islet,  surrounded  by  numerous  reefs,  lies  about  86  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
large  Siahl.  Mersa  Sharb,  lying  on  the  coast  between,  has  good  anchorage  for  a  small  vessel  in 
its  entrance ;  and  there  seem  to  be  fewer  reefs  off  this  place  than  either  to  the  N.  or  the  S.E. 

8T.  J0HH*8  ISLAKD,  or  SEBEBJET,  in  lat  23°  86'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  10'  E.,  is  a  small 
high  island,  of  1000  ft  elevation,  and  of  a  circular  form ;  the  hiU  in  the  centre  of  the  island  form- 
ing a  remarkable  sharp  peak  of  volcanic  origin.  This  island  was  formerly  famous  for  its  emeralds, 
bat  now  is  the  lonely  abode  of  one  or  two  fishermen,  who  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  turtle, 
which  are  very  numerous  hereabouts,  and  valuable  for  their  shell.  The  island  neither  affords 
water  nor  vegetable  production,  being  dreadfully  barren ;  it  is  steep  on  all  sides,  having  no 
soundings  near  the  band  of  coral  reef  which  surrounds  it  or,  more  properly  speaking,  which  con- 
I  stitutes  its  base*  During  the  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  surveying  vessel  Palinurus  held  on  this 
island  during  a  N.- Wester,  by  hooking  the  kedge  anchor  to  a  hole  in  the  reef,  and  making  fast 
At  8  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Seberjet,  there  is  a  small  steep  rocky  island,  with  no  soundings  near. 

Foal  Bay^  the  S.  point  of  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  Seberjet  Island,  and  to  N.W.  of  Aboo- 
fieaderab  Reef,  is  full  of  reefs  and  sunken  rocks ;  a  line  drawn  from  Ahoofenderah  Reef,  on  a  N.W. 
bearing,  to  lat.  22°  64'  N..  and  Ion.  86°  18'  E.,  touches  the  outer  boundary  of  reefs  to  the  N.W., 
till  Urns  line  is  crossed  by  another  drawn  to  the  S.W.  from  Seberjet.  This  last  line,  or  Sebeijet 
bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  will  lead  vessels  clear  to  the  E.  of  St  John's  reef  and  others. 

81  John's  Reef  lies  in  lat.  23°  26'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  69'  E.,  or  14  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  island. 
Other  reefe  lie  to  the  S.W.  and  W.  of  this  outer  reef;  indeed  tiiis  part  of  the  sea  seems  a  nest  of 
iee6.  Therefore  no  vessel  should  pass  to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  Macour  Island,  unless 
io  charge  of  a  pilot.  There  are  numerous  reefs  in  the  northern  part  of  Foul  Bay,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  side  bj  Macour  Island  and  Ras  Benass  promontoiy. 
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Haoonr,  ar  Emerald  Islandi  bears  from  St  John^s  N.W.  i  W.,  distant  2S^  m.,  and  is  in 
lat.  123^  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  36^  48'  E.,  and  distant  between  3  and  4  m.  from  the  low  sandj  cape  at 
Elas  Benass ;  the  island  is  small,  not  being  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  100  ft  high  in  the 
centre,  composed  of  one  mass  of  coral,  and  affords  no  anchorage,  bottom  not  being  found.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which,  off  the  N.W.  end,  extends  half  a  mile  from  the  island. 

BAS  BEHASS. — The  body  of  this  cape,  on  which  are  some  moderately-elevated  hills,  lies 
in  lat  33^  55'  N. ;  the  outer  extreme  of  the  cape,  in  Ion.  35^  47'  £.,  is  a  low  sandy  point  running 
out  to  the  S.E.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  cape  there  is  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  close  to  the  shore ;  on 
the  W.  side  there  is  an  extensive  reef  running  off  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Emerald  Island ; 
off  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the  reef  are  numerous  small  reefs  and. rocks,  with  irregular  soundings 
between  them,  from  8  to  30  fathoms.  The  channel  between  this  reef  and  Emerald  Island  is  1^  m. 
broad,  with  overfSedls  from  7  to  12  fathoms,  rocks.  A  vessel  coming  in  through  this  channel  must 
be  cautious  not  to  come  too  close  to  the  sunken  rocks  and  reefs  off  the  cape,  till  in  deep  water ; 
she  may  then  work  up  to  the  anchorage  N.N.E.  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  anchor  in  10  or  13 
fathoms,  about  1  m.  from  the  shore,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  the  low  sandy  cape  off  Bas 
Benass  bearing  S.E.,  distant  3f  m.  In  working  up,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  come  too  near  to 
the  low  sandy  cape,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks  near  it.  On  the  main  land,  are  some  ancient 
Egyptian  ruins,  nearly  covered  with  sand,  and  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Berenice. 
Off  Uiis  place,  vessels  can  anchor  in  irom  8  to  12  fathoms. 

Near  the  beach,  in  Foul  Bay,  is  a  range  of  high,  remarkable  peaks,  called  Berenice  Mountains, 
which  are  seen  some  distance  from  sea ;  the  N.  and  highest  one  of  this  range  is  4,440  ft  high,  and 
lies  in  lat  23°  34'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  20'  E. 

The  Coast,  from  Has  Benass,  runs  W.N.W.  7  or  8  m.  to  a  point,  off  which  there  are  two 
small  reefs,  distant  from  the  point  about  2  m. ;  the  land  there  forms  a  deep  bay,  having  no 
soundings  near  the  shore.  In  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  40'  E.,  there  is  a  large  reef,  called  the 
Fury  Snoal,  and  several  small  ones  to  the  N.W. ;  the  outer  one  distant  from  the  main  9  or  10  m. 
There  is  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  rocks,  on  the  S.  part  of  Fury  Bhoal ;  but  it  is  very  bad 
holding-ground,  and  difficult  to  approach,  being  studded  with  small  rocks.  From  the  Fury  Shoal, 
the  dangers  extend  only  a  few  miles  off  the  coast  of  Egypt  to  Oosire,  and  will  be  mentioned  as 
follows : — To  the  W.N.W.  of  the  Fury  Shoal,  and  on  the  main  land,  there  is  good  anchorage,  called 
Mersa  Wadi  Lehnma,  in  lat  24°  1 2'  N.,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  under  the  lee  of  a  low  point,  off  which 
a  narrow  reef  projects  to  the  S.,  between  which  and  Hie  mom  a  vessel  may  anchor.  To  the  E.  and 
to  the  N.E.  of  this  anchorage,  there  is  a  cluster  of  small  reefs  in  lat  24°  13'  and  24°  14'  N.,  and 
Ion.  35°  34'  E.,  with  no  soundings  close  to  them  ;  and  9  or  10  m.  to  the  N.W.  is  another  cluster, 
with  numerous  detached  rocks  in  the  channel  between  them. 

Jebel  Wadi  Lehnma,  in  lat  24°  12'  N.,  Ion.  35  E.,  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Emerald 
Mountains,  which  stand  about  40  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Bas  Benass.  This  magnificent  peak  has 
been  seen  in  clear  weather  upwards  of  100  m. ;  it  stands  about  21  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
light-house  on  Daedalus  Beef. 

Mehabees,  or  South  Island,  is  the  most  S.  of  four  low  sandy  islands,  situated  near  the  main 
land,  and  lying  nearly  N.  and  S.  from  each  other.  South  Island  lies  in  lat.  24°  19'  N.,  and  Ion. 
35°  22'  E.,  and  2  m.  off  the  main,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  extensive  reef,  l^^m.  long.  These 
islands,  the  N.  one  of  which,  called  Seeoul,  is  in  lat.  24°  23V  ^m  a^®  surrounded  by  extensive 
reefis,  with  narrow  passages  between  them,  which  are  studded  with  rocks.  Along  the  outer  or  £. 
edge  of  the  reef  there  is  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  close  to  the  rocks.  To  the  S.  a  vessel  may 
anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms  water  between  South  Island  and  the  main :  there  are  two  small  reefs  to 
the  S.E.  of  South  Island,  about  I  m.  distant  and  two  small  patches,  3i  m.  to  E.  by  3.  Odier 
dangerous  reefs  lie  at  6  m.  and  7  m.  to  the  E.  by  S.,  and  the  E.S.E. ;  and  others  again  between 
these  and  the  "Fxaj  ShoaL 

A  small  reef  lies  in  lat  24°  29^  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  20'  E.,  with  several  sunken  rocks  near  it 
4^  m.  from  the  shore,  and  3  m.  from  the  N.  extreme  of  the  reef  joining  the  four  islands  to  the  S.E., 
with  overfalls  from  14  to  30  fathoms  between  the  patches  of  rocks.  Baa  Ohm-nl-Ahbas,  in  lat. 
24°  33'  N.,  is  a  low  point,  to  the  S.  of  which  there  is  indifferent  anchorage  under  its  lee,  close  to 
the  shore,  in  10  fathoms,  and  good  shelter  from  the  N.W. :  it  lies  nearly  S.  from  the  Island  Wadi 
Jumaul,  distant  6  m.,  and  can  be  easily  known  by  a  remarkable  sugar  loaf  hiii  dose  to  the  beach, 
which  is  300  or  400  ft.  high. 

Sherm  Sheik,  in  lat.  24°  36V  N.,  and  4  m.  S.W.  of  the  S.  point  of  Wadi  Jumaul  Island,  is  a 
cove  in  the  main  land,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about  200  yards  broad,  the  anchorage  capacious 
at  the  further  end,  in  10  iathoms,  sand  and  mud.  Wood  can  be  procured  here  close  to  the 
anchorage. 
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Wadi  Jnmanl  is  a  low  rocky  island,  in  lat.  (the  centre)  24®  89i'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  11'  E.. 
2J  m.  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E. :  there  is  an  extensive  coral  reef  off  the  N.  end.  The  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  main  is  dangerous,  heing  full  of  small  reefs  and  patches  of  rocks.  Off 
the  S.  point  there  is  a  spit  of  shoal  water,  on  which  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  sand 
and  rocks,  with  the  centre  of  the  island  bearing  N.  A  dangerous  sunken  rock  lies  E.  by  N. 
5  m.  from  the  island,  and  another  to  the  N.  of  the  island  5  m.  A  small  shoal,  in  lat.  24°  46^  N., 
lies  7  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  and  another  half-way  between  them.  The  coast  about  this  peirt 
ought  to  be  approached  with  caution  when  within  15  ra.  of  the  land,  as  far  as  lat.  25°  N. 

SiEDALVS  REEF,  or  Abdul  Kheesan,  the  only  reef  in  centre  of  Red  Sea,  lat.  24°  56'  N., 
Ion.  35°  51'  E.,  and  41  m.  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Wadi  Jumaul,  used  to  be  dangerous  before  the  iron 
light-house  was  erected  there  (by  Mr.  W.  Parkes,  C.E.,  the  eminent  harbour-engineer).  During 
the  S.-Easter  season  of  the  Red  Sea,  Nov.  to  March,  the  sand-bauk  used  to  be  covered. 

The  Ligbt  on  BsDdalns  is  fixed,  61  ft.  above  sea,  visible  14m.;  the  light-house  is  70  ft.  high, 
from  base  to  vane ;  of  open  iron-woik,  painted  Red,  and  hoists  the  Turkish  £ag.  The  Brothers 
Islands  bear  from  the  Daedalus  Light  N.N.W.  J  W.  (by  compass),  or  N.W.  by  N.  (true),  and  are 
distant  98  m.    {See  page  29.) 

The  Coast  of  Egypt  Ras  Doorah,  in  lat.  ^4^  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  34^  58'  E.,  is  a  low  point  of 
the  main,  with  a  long  reef  running  parallel  and  close  to  it.  To  the  North  of  the  cape  4  m.,  there 
is  a  dangerous  rock,  and  several  other  detached  rocks  to  E.S.E.  8  m. ;  this  part  is  dangerous  for 
ships.  Mina  Toondebah,  in  lat.  24°  57'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  56'  E.,  is  an  anchorage  close  in  shore, 
where  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  under  shelter  of  a  low  point,  and  a  small  reef  projecting 
from  it.  To  the  E.N.E.  3}  m.  from  this  anchorage,  there  is  a  small  reef,  with  anchorage  on  its 
S.E.  side.  In  lat  25°  4'  N.,  and  Ion.  tS4°  55'  E.,  there  is  a  reef  2}^m.  from  the  shore,  on  the 
S.  extremity  of  which  a  ship  may  anchor  in  from  10  to  18  fathoms,  well  sheltered  from  N.W. » 
winds  In  lat.  25°  J  2'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  48'  E.,  anchorage  will  be  found  in  a  small,  narrow  cove, 
called  Mirza  Zebara,  the  entrance  not  more  than  100  yards  broad,  but  perfectly  sheltered ;  to  the 
N.  of  this  lies  the  Elphinstone  &eef,  discovered  in  the  Palinurus,  in  1827,  in  lat.  25°  18^'  N., 
and  Ion.  34°  49'  E.  To  the  W.N.W.  of  this  reef  5^  m.,  is  indifferent  anchorage,  on  the  main  land 
in  Mirza  Debah,  between  which  and  Elphinstone  Reef  are  several  shoals  and  rocks,  3  m.  from  the 
shore.  Kina  Xombamok,  a  good  anchorage,  in  lat.  25°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  39'  E.,  is  a  small 
bay  with  soundings  of  6  and  7  fathoms  inside.  Care  must  be  taken  in  anchoring,  as  there  is  a 
sunken  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  visible  from  the  fore-yard.  Eas  Hnmroo  is  4  m.  N.W.  of 
this,  and  is  a  bluff,  red  cape.  Kirsa  Trombee,  in  lat.  25°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  33'  E.,  is  an 
anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  a  little  sheltered  from  N.-Westers  by  a  low  point  of  the  main.  To 
the  N.  of  the  point  are  two  small  shoals  close  in-shore.  Soundings  of  17  and  20  fathoms  are  near 
them,  as  well  as  3  m.  to  the  E.  and  N.E. 

Eas  Aboo  Haja,  in  lat  25°  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  22}'  E.,  is  11  m.  below  Cosire,  bearing  S.E. 
by  S.  from  the  town.  Off  this  cape  there  are  two  sunken  rocks,  distant  from  the  shore  1  m. 
There  is  a  black  hill,  shaped  like  a  cone,  standing  among  a  number  of  low  sand-hills,  about  3  m. 
in~shore,  which  bears  from  the  rocks  W.S.W.  J  S. 

COSISE,  COSEEE,  or  KOSAIB,  the  town  is  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  16'  E.,  and 
contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  low,  and  built  on  a  sandy  point,  projecting  a 
little  from  the  line  of  coast :  a  small  Turkish  fort  occupies  the  more  elevated  ground  at  the  back, 
or  land-side  of  the  town,  and  can  be  seen  by  a  ship  at  sea  10  or  12  m.  distant.  The  coast,  8  or 
9  m.  N.  and  S.  of  Cosire,  is  very  low :  and  a  long  line  of  moderately-elevated  hills,  5  or  6  m.  in- 
land, presents  no  prominent  muks  to  guide  a  ship  into  the  port,  more  particularly  at  night-time. 
Jebel  Aboo  Tionr,  a  distant  mountain,  of  about  4,500  feet  elevation,  is  the  most  remarkable ;  the 
N.W.  brow  of  it  is  the  highest  part,  and  bears  from  the  anchorage  S.S.W.  distant  19|  m.  This 
hill  can  seldom  be  seen  at  night.  The  Egyptian  coast  from  Ras  Benass  to  Cosire,  is  thinly 
peopled  by  the  Ababdeh  tribe,  and  wandering  parties  are  found  as  high  as  Suez.  They  are  in 
general  poor,  and  said  to  be  treacherous  and  cruel. 

Should  a  ship,  making  this  port,  not  be  certain  of  her  latitude,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
Brothers  (hereafter  described),  and  then,  if  N.W.  winds  are  blowing,  stand  in  for  the  coast, 
7  or  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  port,  then  bear  up  close  along  it.  Caution.  A  ship  cannot  be  too 
careful  not  to  get  to  the  S.  of  the  port.  This  has  frequently  been  the  case,  and  a  few  miles  to 
the  S.  has  taken  three  or  four  days  to  beat  back ;  for  when  N.W.  winds  are  blowing,  a  continued 
drain  of  corrent  and  heavy  swells  sets  along,  and  some  distance  from  the  coast.  If  a  ship  by 
accident  should  get  to  the  S.,  she  had  better  stand  over  to  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  make  her 
northing  there,  than  short  tacks  on  the  Egyptian  coast.  If  a  vessel  makes  the  port  at  night,  and 
does  not  intend  to  anchor,  she  ought  not  to  heave-to,  but  keep  off  and  on  under  topsails,  or  she 
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will  drift  to  leeward.  If  the  wind  be  light,  she  may  anchor  on  a  small  patch  of  soundings  from 
15  to  17  fathoms,  sand,  which  lies  1^  m.  to  the  E.  from  the  fort;  between  this  bank  and  the 
anchorage  in  the  roads  there  are  soundings  of  46  fathoms. 

In  anchoring  at  Cosire,  the  best  place  is  close  to  the  point  of  the  reef  forming  the  roads. 
Should  the  wind  blow  hard  from  the  N.W.,  a  vessel  may,  by  placing  a  grapnel  on  the  reef,  haul 
close  up  to  it  by  a  hawser,  as  the  native  boats  manage,  in  a  line  of  S.S.W.  from  the  point  of  the 
reefs.  The  sand  in  the  roads  is  shoal,  having  only  1^  fathoms  water  on  it.  Having  anchored 
near  the  reef,  another  bower  anchor  ought  to  be  let  go  to  the  S.S.E.,  in  case  the  wind  should 
change  to  the  S.,  from  which  quarter  it  seldom  blows  hard,  and  there  is  little  danger  with  a  long 
scope  of  cable,  and  as  the  ground  holds  well,  being  sand  at  the  top  and  clay  underneath.  This 
place,  in  a  few  years  more,  will  not  afford  shelter  for  boats,  which  are  daily  arriving  to  carry  away 
the  immense  quantity  of  grain  for  Arabia,  bringing  as  ballast  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  throw  overboard  into  the  roads,  and  is  fast  filling  them  up.  Variation  of  the  compass 
is  5^*^  W.  On  the  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  H.  W.  occurs  at  6  h. ;  rise  and  fall  3  ft.  Easterly  winds 
are  not  to  be  dreaded  here ;  being  the  sea-breeze,  they  are  only  light  and  pleasant,  and  bring  with 
tbem  little  or  no  swell. 

THE  BBOTHEES  are  two  small  coral  islands,  situated  in  lat.  26^  19'  N.,  and  Ion.  34^  50'  E., 
and  bearing  from  Cosire  E.N.E.  33  m.  distant ;  they  are  40  or  50  ft  out  of  water,  steep  all 
round,  and  have  no  soundings  between  them;  they  may  be  seen  10  or  12  m.  off. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  a  light  on  the  Brothers. 

The  coast  to  the  N.  of  Cosire  forms  a  straight  line  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  as  far  as  lat.  26^  88' 
N. :  it  is  safe  to  approach,  and  clear  of  dangers,  except  off  one  small  anchorage  called  Gouay.  A 
line  from  the  outer  roads  of  Cosire  drawn  N.  by  W.  clears  all  the  dangers  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  the  Jafatain  Islands ;  to  the  N.  of  which  has  been  included  in  the  Straits  of 
Jubal.  From  Cosire  to  Suez,  the  country  inland  is  occupied  by  the  Mahahzi,  a  small  tribe  bearing 
a  bad  character ;  but  they  are  seldom  seen  near  the  coast. 

Oouay  is  a  small  Bedouin  village,  in  lat.  26^  21'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  8'  E.  Here  is  good 
anchorage  for  small  craft  close  to  the  shore,  among  a  cluster  of  small  reefs  and  rocks,  in  4  or  5 
fathoms.  Off  this  place  are  several  dangerous  reefs,  with  soundings  between  them  and  the  shore ; 
they  bear  from  the  anchorage  about  N.N.E.  2  and  3i  m.,  and  lie  in  lat.  26°  23J'  N.,  and  26° 
25'  N.,  and  from  2  to  3  m.  off  shore,  with  soundings  about  them  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  2  m.  The 
coast  is  then  clear  as  far  as  Safadjer  Island,  between  which  and  a  low  woody  point  of  the  main, 
called  Safadjer  Ulbur,  are  three  small  reefs,  in  lat.  26°  40'  N.,  and  the  outer  one  in  Ion.  34°  3'  E. 

Safal^ja  or  Safia^jer  Island,  5  m.  long,  S.  by  E.  and  N.  by  W.,  and  2  m.  broad  at  the  N.  part, 
lies  between  lat.  26°  43'  N.  and  26°  48'  N.  The  S.  end  is  a  long,  low,  sandy  point,  and  on  the  N. 
end  there  is  a  remarkable  table-hill  about  150  ft.  high,  and  in  Ion.  33°  57i'  E.  Bearing  E.  by  S. 
from  this  hill,  distant  4|  m.,  lies  a  dangerous  ooral  reef  about  i  m.  in  extent,  with  no  soundings 
near  it,  in  lat,  26°  46J'  N.  Two  other  reefs  lie  to  S.S.E.  of  this  last-mentioned  reef,  one 
distant  2  m.,  tlie  other  4^  m.,  and  are  6  m.  off  shore.  This  last  reef  is  the  outer  danger  near 
Safadjer  Island,  and  is  called  Shab  Shear,  in  lat.  26°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  4'  E.  Safadjer  Island 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  deep  bay,  in  which  there  is  good  anchorage,  both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of 
the  island;  the  soundings  are  very  irregular,  from  5  to  25  fathoms,  sand  and  rocks.  The  best 
anchorage  in  this  part  of  the  bay  is  near  the  S.  point  of  the  island :  from  the  main  an  extensive 
reef  projects  out,  and  extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  low  woody  point  called  SafSadjer  Ulbur.  The 
channel  between  the  Island  and  the  main  gradually  decreases,  until  it  becomes  not  more  than  200 
yards  broad,  and  the  depth  of  water  3  fathoms :  it  then  increases  until  you  pass  the  Island,  and 
enter  the  northern  bay.  The  E.  side  of  this  Island  is  lined  by  a  narrow  reef,  with  no  soundings 
at  30  fathoms  close  to  it ;  off  the  N.  end  a  narrow  reef  projects  in  prongs  to  some  distance. 
Between  this  reef  off  the  N.  end  of  the  Island,  and  the  islets  joining  Has  Aboo-Soomi,  is  the 
channel  into  the  N-  bay :  but  there  is  a  shoal  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  bears  from  the 
table-hill  on  Safadjer  due  N.,  distant  2f  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  bay  there  are  three  small 
islets,  two  of  which  are  connected  together  by  a  reef.  Haul  round  the  outer  of  these  two  islets, 
and  a  vessel  will  find  good  anchorage  between  them  and  the  main.  The  soundings  are  irregular, 
from  7  to  25  fathoms,  sand  and  clay.  The  bay  shelters  from  all  winds.  The  channel  between  the 
above  islets  and  reef  is  li  m.  broad.  Ba9  Aboo-Soomi  is  in  lat  26°  52'  N.,  and  due  N.  from 
Table  Hill  on  Safadjer  Island.  This  cape  forms  the  N.  extreme  pf  Safa(]yer  Bay ;  it  is  rather  high, 
and  safe  to  approach,  having  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  close  to  the  shore. 

Sail  Hasheesli,  or  Aboo  Mokhad\ji  are  two  small  islets,  the  largest  in  lat.  27°  3'  N.,  and 
Ion.  33°  55'  E.,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  small  bay,  formed  by  Ras  Khor  Abobah.  There  is 
anehorage  in  10  fathoms  close  to  the  N.  point  of  the  bay,  affording  good  shelter  from  the  N.W.  and  N. 
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THE  rVABTIS,  or  JAPATATET  ISLAKDS,  are  five  in  number,  the  S.  part  of  the  largest 
being  in  lat.  27°  12'  N.,  and  Ion.  83°  57i'  E.  The  Oreat  Jafiatain  is  a  long,  narrow  island, 
moderately  high  at  the  N.  part,  its  length  about  6i  m. ;  between  it  and  the  main  is  a  low,  woody 
isiand,  called  Aboo  Hmgrah,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  extensive  reef,  which  extends  off  the  N. 
point  of  Great  Jafataiu  in  several  prongs.  The  passage  between  it  and  Ras  Salam  (the  point  of 
the  main)  is  not  more  than  i  m.  broad,  and  the  soundings  in  it  are  extremely  irregular.  In  passing 
through  it,  the  surveying  brig  Palinurus,  frequently  had  25  and  30  fathoms,  then  6  and  7  fathoms 
the  next  cast  The  reef  projects  off  the  W.  side  of  the  Great  Jafataiu,  and  gradually  shoals 
towards  it ;  on  any  part  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  sand. 

little  Ja&tain  is  a  small,  but  rather  high  island,  lying  close  to  the  E.  side  of  the  Great 
Jafatain.  There  is  indifferent  anchorage  close  to  the  S.  end  of  the  channel  between  the  islands,  in 
10  or  12  fietthoms,  rocks.  A  small  island,  called  Aboo  Tamahla,  bears  S.E.  from  the  S.  end  of 
Great  Jafatain,  distant  H  m. ;  it  is  steep  all  round.  There  is  a  dangerous  patch  of  rocks  close  to 
the  S.  point  of  the  Great  Jafatain,  and  another  patch  to  the  S.W.,  distant  H  m.,  or  due  W.  from 
Aboo  Tamahla  2  m.,  with  soundings  about  them.  There  is  also  a  small  coral  reef  S.  by  W.,  distant 
2}  m.  from  the  S.  point  of  the  Great  Jafatain,  having  soundings  about  it.  Between  this  shoal  and 
the  main,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  is  a  small  low  reef,  Mugomish,  having  an  island  on  its 
S.W.  point,  and  a  spit  of  sunken  rocks  bounding  its  S,W.  side.  Between  this  island  and  the  main 
is  an  extensive  reef  in  mid-channel,  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  islands  and  Cape  Khor  Abobah. 
There  is  no  bottom  in  mid-channel,  and  irregular  over-falls  as  you  approach  the  shore  and  islands. 
From  Jafatain  Islands  to  the  N.  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bay  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Zeitee. 

THE  STRAIT  OF  JUBAL  AND  GULF  OF  SUEZ. 

The  Strait  of  Jubal  extends  from  Ras  Mahomed  to  Tpor  Harbour,  on  the  Arabian  side ;  and 
from  the  island  of  Shadwan  to  the  peninsula  of  Zeitee,  on  the  other.  On  the  Egyptian  side,  the 
island  of  Shadwan,  the  Seaul  or  CHve  Islands,  and  reefis  to  the  E.  of  them ;  Jubal  Island,  Gay- 
soom,  Ashrafi  Islands,  and  reefs  to  the  E.  and  N.W.,  and  the  peninsula  and  high  land  of  Zeitee. 
In  the  Strait  of  Jubal  there  are  regular  tides ;  also  in  the  Sea  of  Suez,  strong  enough,  when 
contrary,  to  prevent  a  ship  from  working  to  windward.  Vessels  passing  either  up  or  down  the 
Strait  should  keep  the  Egyptian  shore  on  board ;  the  light-house  and  soundings  round  the  Ashrafi 
Reef  will  enable  a  vessel  to  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  light. 

Coming  from  the  N.,  immediately  after  passing  Ras  Zeitee,  the  light-house  is  visible ;  keep- 
ing it  under  the  high  part  of  Shadwan  Island  by  day,  or  not  bringing  it  to  the  E.  of  S.E.  by  S.  by 
night,  clears  all  dangers  N.  of  the  Ashrafi  Island  and  Reefs.  After  passing  to  the  E.  and  S.  of 
the  Light-house,  keep  it  shut  in  under  the  high  land  of  Zeitee.  By  night,  do  not  bring  the  light 
to  the  N.  of  N.W.,  taking  care  when  the  light  has  dipped  not  to  brins  the  E.  extreme  of  Shadwan 
Island,  as  you  approach  it,  to  the  E.  of  S.S.E, ;  on  account  of  the  Aboo  ITahas  Eeef,  on  which 
the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Camatic  was  lost.     {Ses  also  page  28.) 

8HADWAV  is  a  large  high  island  700  ft.  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  is  7  m.  in  extent, 

^.W.  and  S.E. ;  the  S.  high  part  lies  in  lat.  27°  28'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  2i'  E.     There  are  no  sound- 

ngs  on  its  E..  S.,  and  S.W.  sides  with  40  fathoms.     On  its  W.  side,  fronting  the  Egyptian  shore, 

Jid  near  the  N.W.,  there  is  a  low  sandy  and  rocky  point,  extending  a  considerable  distance  to  the 

^.:  soundings  from  8  to  10  fathoms  extend  from  this  point  to  the  S.,  and  towards  the  island. 

This  is  excellent  anchorage  in  N.W.  winds ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  very  small  sunken 

rock,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  this  rock  can  be  seen  if  a  good  look-out  is  kept,  having  only 

2  or  3  ft.  water  on  it.     This  anchorage  will  answer  very  well  for  a  vessel  making  the  Straits  in 

blowing  weather,  as  you  may  work  up  under  the  lee  of  Shadwan  in  quite  smooth  water ;  the  winds 

are  sometimes  very  baffling  under  its  lee,  more  especially  when  it  blows  from  the  N.W.,  in  the 

Straits.     The  distance  between  the  W.  side  of  Shadwan  to  the  reefs  off  the  Egyptian  shore  is 

5  or  6  nu,  having  several  shoals  mid  way. 

A  large  ahoal,  nearly  2  m.  in  extent,  having  no  soundings  on  its  E.  side,  lies  about  6  m.  off 
the  coast,  and  with  the  S.  pait  of  Shadwan  bearing  E.N.E.,  distant  8  m.  To  the  N.W.  of  this 
ihoal  at  3  m.  there  are  others,  off  which,  and  in  the  space  between  them,  there  are  10  and  25  fathoms. 
A  small  island  of  coral  cliffs,  called  Gumrah,  lies  3  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  large  shoal ;  it  has  no 
soundings  near  it,  and  bears  from  Shadwan,  high  part,  S.W.,  distant  9  m.  Two  small  shoals,  with 
no  soundings  to  the  E.  of  them,  lie  S.S.E.,  distant  1^  and  3  m.  from  Gumrah.  These  are  all  the 
dangers  in  the  channel  to  the  W.  of  Shadwan ;  excepting  the  coast  reefs. 

After  anchoring  at  Shadwan,  a  ship  may  proceed  through  the  N.  channel,  where  there  is 
smooth  water,  into  the  Strait  of  Jubal.     This  channel  lies  between  the  N.  end  of  Shadwan  and 
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the  Seaul  Islands.  A  reef  extends  off  the  N.W.  end  of  Shadwan  i  m.,  between  which  and  the 
Seaul  Islands  there  is  a  small  reef  in  mid-channel.  Bearing  N.  by  E.  from  Shadwan  N.W.  point, 
distant  between  2  and  3  m.,  is  a  small  but  dangerous  reef,  Aboo  Nahas,  there  are  no  soundings 
on  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  this  reef;  but  there  are  10  and  12  fathoms  a  little  off  the  S.E.  side, 
where  a  vessel  might  anchor  upon  an  occasion :  the  high  part  of  Jubal  bears  from  this  reef  N.W. 
by  W.  distant  7  m.;  the  E.  or  high  part  of  Shadwan  S.E.  i  S.,  and  its  W.  extreme  about  S.S.W. 

The  Seanl  Islands  are  small,  low  coral  islands ;  the  E.  one,  the  largest,  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
having  no  soundings  near  it;  the  other  two  islands  lie  1^  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  former:  they  are 
three  small  broken  coral  clifis,  and  are  situated  on  the  N.  part  of  an  extensive  reef,  off  the  S.  side 
of  which  there  is  anchorage  on  a  sandy  bottom.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach  this  reef  too 
close,  as  there  are  numerous  coral  rocks  detached  from  it,  which  can  be  easily  seen.  In  this  channel 
a  N.W.  wind  will  carry  a  ship  into  the  Strait  of  Jubal,  passing  close  to  the  reefs  off  the  Seaul 
Islands,  between  them  and  the  reef  as  mentioned,  off  the  N.  end  of  Shadwan.  In  hauling  up  to 
the  N.,  you  pass  close  to  a  large  horse-shoe-shaped  reef,  which  lies  about  H  m.  to  the  N.  of  the 
E.  Seaul  Island.  These  are  the  only  dangers  between  Shadwan  and  Jubal,  and  in  working  in  the 
large  strait  near  these  two  islands,  a  bearing  of  Shadwan  is  the  best  guide  to  the  S.,  and  of  Ashrafi 
Light-house  to  the  N.  Shadwan,  S.E.  part,  bearing  S.E.  by  S.,  touches  all  dangers  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Strait,  including  Jubal  and  Ashrafi  Reefs,  and  up  to  the  high  land  of  Zeitee. 

Jubal  Islaild,  the  centre  or  high  part  of  which  is  in  lat.  27®  38'  N.,  and  Ion.  33®  47'  E.,  is 
430  ft.  high,  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  circular  form,  being  about  2 J  m.  in  diameter;  the 
E.  side  is  steep,  having  soundings  near  it  at  depths  of  30  and  40  fathoms ;  but  deeper  than  that  at 
1  m.  off.  On  its  S.S.W.  side,  two  low  coral  islands  nearly  join,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  reef. 
Tawileh,  the  S.  one,  is  larger  in  area  than  Jubal,  and  there  is  a  clear  sea  between  its  W.  shore  and 
the  Egyptian  coast,  which  may  be  coasted  along  from  the  S.  into  the  Bay  of  Ras  Gimsah,  which 
runs  np  15  m.  to  N.W.  by  W.  of  the  S.  end  of  Tawileh.  On  hauling  round  the  S.  end  of  Jubal, 
good  anchorage  is  to  be  found  between  it  and  the  reef  off  the  low  coral  islands  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  distant  about  J  m.  from  Jubal,  with  the  high  part  bearing  N  ;  this  is  excellent 
anchorage  in  S.W.  winds,  and  from  which  a  vessel  can  easily  proceed  again  into  the  Strait,  and 
make  the  anchorage  under  Shab  Ali.  From  1  to  4  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Jubal  are  three  low  coral 
islands  connected  with  it  by  a  reef,  in  which  they  are  situated ;  the  largest  one,  being  near  Jubal. 
forms  a  small  bay  with  the  N.  end  of  Jubal,  in  which  there  are  soundings  of  25  and  35  fathoms : 
it  would  not  answer  as  an  anchorage.  The  N.  end  of  Cktysoom  Island  has  a  small  brown  hillock 
80  ft  high  on  its  extreme  point,  which  bears  from  Jubal  about  N.W.,  distant  4  m.  There  is  a 
deep  channel,  between  Jubal  and  Gaysoom,  in  which  there  are  soundings  from  25  to  38  fathoms, 
with  good  anchorage,  close  under  the  S.  end  of  Gaysoom.  The  disadvantage  of  this  anchorage 
is,  that  a  ship  runs  so  far  to  leeward  before  she  obtains  shelter  from  the  N.W.  swell,  and  loses 
time  in  beating  back  again  through  the  channel. 

Oaysoom,  or  Eeisoom,  from  its  N.  point  (which  bears  W,  2  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  the  shoal 
off  Jubal),  extends  to  the  S.W.  3  J  m.,  where  it  is  nearly  joined  by  W.  Gaysoom,  a  low  coral  island, 
extending  to  the  N.W.  2 J  m. ;  the  N.  point  of  this  W.  Gaysoom,  which  is  55  ft.  high,  lies  W.  by 
N.  i  N.  from  the  brown  hillock  on  Gaysoom,  distant  3i  m.,  between  which  it  forms  a  bay,  with 
soundings  of  20  and  30  fathoms.  Although  the  entrance  to  this  bay  is  1  m.  broad,  the  N.W. 
swell  comes  in  from  Zeitee,  and  renders  it  unsafe  anchorage ;  the  N.  side  of  the  channel  is  bounded 
by  Dhakrah  Islet  on  the  S.  point  of  the  reef,  extending  to  the  S.  of  the  Ashrafi  Islands. 

Ohm-el-Eroosh  Harbour  is  a  singular  oval  basin,  formed  to  the  S.  of  the  Ashrafi  Islands  by 
a  bank  of  coral  and  sand,  forming  a  loop  towards  Gaysoom,  and  having  the  low  sandy  islet, 
Dhakrah,  at  its  S.  extreme.  It  has  from  6  to  8  fathoms  inside,  and  the  entrance  on  the  E.  side 
(with  16  ft.),  is  only  a  break  in  the  circling  reef,  and  barely  2  cables  wide.  Small  vessels,  drawing 
13  ft.,  may  enter  by  keeping  the  islet  off  the  N.  point  of  the  W.  Keisoom,  on  with  a  sharp  distant 
peak  of  the  main  land  bearing  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  until  the  water  deepens  to  6  fathoms ;  then  (to  avoid 
a  shoal  in  front  of  the  entrance)  haul  sharp  to  the  N.W.  and  N.,  for  the  white  beacon  on  Ohm-eJ 
Kroosh  Islet,  wliich  stands  half-way  between  the  hillock  on  W.  Keisoom  and  the  Ashrafi  Light- 
house.   ^Larger  vessels  may  enter,  but  the  channel  should  be  previously  buoyed. 

Oood  anchorage  under  Dhakrah  Islet  may  be  had  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  sand  and  coral ; 
steer  for  the  latter  in  one  with  the  islet  off  the  N.  tip  of  W.  Keisoom,  bearing  W.  by  N.,  and 
anchor  2  cables  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  Dhakrah,  where  the  N.  point  of  the  E.  Keisoom  will  bear  about 
S.E.;  thus  you  will  have  protection  from  both  S.E.  and  N.W.  winds, 

THE  U8HEUFFEE,  or  ASHBAFI  ISLANDS,  are  a  group  of  low  coral  islands,  scattered 
on  an  extensive  reef,  which  bounds  the  W.  side  of  the  channel,  in  the  Strait  of  Jubal;  the  N.  end 
of  these  islands  and  reefs  extends  N.W.  by  N.,  distant  12  m.  from  the  centre  of  Jubal.     To  the  E. 
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of  the  Usfaruffee  Islandd,  distant  1  m.,  are  two  small  and  dangerous  reefs,  connected  with  eaoh 
other,  leaving  a  channel  between  them  and  the  islands.  There  is  also  indifferent  anchorage  under 
the  lee  of  them,  and  soundings  of  10  or  Id  fathoms  extend  a  little  to  the  E.  of  them ;  the  light- 
hoose  is  now  the  guide  for  a  ship  nearing  them  at  night.  There  are  soundings  of  17,  HO,  and 
35  fathoms  to  the  N.E.  and  N.  of  the  Ashrafi  Islands  and  Reefs,  distant  1  or  2  m.  from  the  light^house. 

The  Aahrft^fl  Light,  revolmng  every  minute,  is  exhibited  on  the  N.E.  part  of  the  reef;  125  ft. 
above  H.  W. ;  visible  18  m.,  in  lat.  27°  47i'  N..  Ion.  33°  42'  E.  The  structure  is  of  open  iron- 
work, designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Parkes,  C.E. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  6^  h. ;  rise  of  tide  about  2  ft« ;  the  ebb-tide  is  said  to 
set  to  the  N.W.,  and  flood  to  the  S.E.,  from  1  to  2  m.  per  hour.  But  there  is  a  sad  dearth  of 
information  as  to  the  set  of  tides  and  currents  in  Jubal  Strait. 

A  Bsetf  between  the  light-house  and  Zeitee  Islet,  is  the  N.  danger  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Strait ;  it  has  two  coral  islets  (7  ft.  high) ;  here  the  N.W.  swell  breaks  with  violence. 

Between  this  reef  and  the  high  land  of  Zeitee  there  is  a  fine  bay,  with  soundings  on  mud 
in  17  and  20  fathoms,  but  the  N.W.  sweU  rolls  into  it;  yet  anehorage  in  smooth  water  may  be 
found  in  its  N.  part,  close  under  Zeitee  Islet,  a  low  sandy  island  and  reef  extending  a  little  way 
from  a  projecting  point  of  Zeitee,  called  Petroleim  Point,  from  having  some  petroleum  wells 
about  1  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  point,  and  close  to  the  beach.  This  point  bears  from  the  reef  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Ashrafi  Islands,  W.N.W.,  about  3  m.., 

The  S.  point  of  Zeitee  is  quite  low,  and  nearly  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ashrafi  Light-house ;  and 
nearly  joined  by  a  low  coral  island,  to  the  S.  of  which  2  m.,  extends  a  reef,  having  a  channel 
between  it  and  the  reef  off  Gaysoom  Island,  which  leads  into  the  Zeitee  Inlet,  a  deep  bight, 
running  up  to  the  N.W,  for  5  m.  In  this  bay,  or  at  its  entrance,  a  ship  may  anchor,  if  she  is 
veiy  desirous  of  obtaining  wood,  with  which  the  Egyptian  coast  abounds  in  the  Bay  of  Zeitee ; 
and,  Btrai^ze  to  say,  Suea  is  partly  supplied  from  this  place  by  boats :  the  wood  is  all  dry. 

The  Coait  to  the  N.  of  Petroleum  Point  is  safe  to  approach,  close  to  the  high  land  of  Zeitee, 
having  30  or  40  fathoms  close  to  the  beach  or  rocky  shore. 

The  high  land  ef  Zeitee,  from  1,000  to  1,500  ft  high,  is  a  narrow  spinal  range,  about  2  m. 
from  and  running  parallel  with  the  sea  shore  for  1 5  m.,  about  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  its  B.  end  stands 
about  8  m.  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Ashrafi  Light  Bas  Zeitee,  the  most  prominent  cape  of  it,  is  in  lat. 
28''  O'  N.,  Ion.  33""  28'  E.,  and  the  dangerous  part  of  Toor  Middie  fiboal  lies  about  10  m.  due  N. 
of  this  cape. 

Baa  Shnkhair,  on  the  Egyptian  side,  is  a  small  point,  in  lat  28^  5V  N.,  and  Ion.  33^  19'  E., 
extending  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  line  of  coast,  between  which  and  the  N.  end  of  the  high  land  of 
Zeitee  is  formed  a  small  bay,  in  which  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  7  or  6  fathoms  sandy  bottom,  a  little 
sheltered  from  N.W.  winds ;  Mount  Agrib  bears  from  the  anchorage  W.  by  N  ,  distant  23  m.  The 
soundings  gradually  decrease  as  you  approach  the  shore.  Take  caie  not  to  go  too  close  to  the  Spit 
of  Reef,  which  extends  about  H  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  point. 

The  Egyptian  coast,  from  Ras  Shukhair,  lies  in  a  direction  about  N.W.  by  N.,  to  lat.  29^  6'  N., 
preserving  nearly  a  straight  line,  with  a  few  small  bays  to  the  W.  Along  this  ooast  the  soundings 
decrease  as  you  approach  the  shore ;  but  on  no  account  stand  within  20  fathoms  at  night :  even  at 
that  depth,  if  a  vessel  is  going  fast  through  the  water,  she  may  be  on  shore  before  another  cast  of 
the  lead  is  taken  ;  a  navigator  ou^t,  therefore,  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  measure  his  distance  from 
shore  to  shore.  Xas  Oluirib,  20  m.  above  Shukhair,  is  nearly  opposite  Great  Jehan  Peak  (on 
the  Arabian  coast).  The  native  pilots  are  excellent  in  judging  distance  from  shore,  and  when  to 
tack  of  a  dark  night.  Captain  Moresby  was  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  implicitly  trusted  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  that  a  commander  of  a  ship  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  see 
his  ship  properly  woriied.  The  Arab  pilots  have  so  long  and  often  been  accustomed  to  work  up  and 
down  the  sea,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  localities. 

Baa  Oharib  Light,  in  lat  26^  2r  N.,  Ion.  33''  V  £.,  is  tijixed  White  Light,  at  165  ft.  above 
sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  20  m.  The  Light*-house,  an  iron  column  supported  by  three  stays 
and  painted  Red,  stands  on  a  cape  dose  to  the  sea,  but  about  4  m.  to  the  S.E.  by  S.  of  the  cape 
marked  Ras  Gharib  on  the  charts. 

The  enter  danglers  of  Shab  Ehoiwan  Eeef,  on  the  Arab  coast,  bear  N.  i  E.,  distant  14  m. 
from  this  light 

Monnt  Agribi  or  Ahkrab,  is  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Suez; 
it  has  a  high  conical  shape,  and  stands  pre-eminent  among  a  lofty  range  on  the  Egyptian  coast.  It 
C9M  be  seen  100  m.  distant,  is  about  8,000  ft  high,  though  generally  said  to  be  10,000  ft.  high,  and 
lies  in  lat  28°  T  N..  and  Ion,  32°  62V  E. 

ZAFA&AVA  POUT  UaHT,  m  lat.  29^  6'  N.,  Ion.  32°  40'  E.|  and  60  m.  to  the  S.  of  Suez, 
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is  a  valuable  help  to  the  navigation  of  this  Gulf,  as  that  cape  is  so  prominent  and  was  (before  the 
erection  of  Zafarana  Light-house)  a  dangerous  land-fall  to  vessels  proceeding  up  the  Sea  of  Suez. 
The  Light  is  fixed,  of  the  first  order,  83  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  visible  14  m.  Patches  of  rock  lie  to 
the  E.  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Light ;  therefore  it  should  not  be  approached  within  2  or  3  m.  The 
coast,  at  the  back  of  the  Light-house,  has  some  lofty  peaks ;  to  th^  S.  of  that  new  land-mark  it  recedes 
and  forms  a  deep  bight.  Soundings  off  the  Cape  are  about  15  fathoms  at  3  m.,  and  30  fathoms 
beyond  5  m. ;  and  then  30  to  35  fathoms  across  the  sea  towards  Hunuiinm  Bluff  and  Gad  Mahlab. 
{See  page  28  ) 

Eas  Aboodeng,  is  a  prominent  cape,  15  m.  to  the  N.  of  Zafarana.  Coral  reefs  extend  off  it 
about  Hm. ;  thus,  with  the  reefs  off  Metameh  on  the  opposite  coast,  narrowing  the  channel  of  the 
Sea  of  Suez  to  little  more  than  7  m. ;  the  depths  across  are  between  30  and  40  fathoms.  The  high 
land  of  Abooderaj  is  an  useful  mark  to  vessels  proceeding  down  the  Sea.  To  the  N.  of  the  cape, 
the  shore  line  recedes  to  the  N.W.  for  some  SO  m.,  forming  a  deep  bay ;  from  the  bottom  of  which 
the  coast  turns  abruptly  to  the  N.E.  for  some  distance  to  Eas  Ataka,  or  the  Cape  of  Deliverance, 
which  is  about  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  Suez. 

Dangers  in  approaehing  Sues.  Until  this  approach  is  better  lighted  and  buoyed,  large  ves- 
sels must  be  cautious  in  running  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  Recent  surveys  have  discovered 
shoals  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Has  Mesalle,  thus  leaving  a  clear  channel  of  little  more  than  3  m. 
between  them  and  Has  Ataka. 

The  Kewport  £ock,  discovered  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Newport,  though  still  ignored  by 
many  Arab  pilots,  is  a  patch  of  13  ft.,  lying  1)  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  light-vessel.  It  is  marked  by  a 
buoy.  Ships  of  great  draught  should  adopt  the  central  channel,  called  the  ITarrowB,  close  to  the 
W.  of  the  buoy.  (See  pages  26  and  27.)  Small  vessels  may  run  in  N.N.E.,  for  the  light-vessel, 
over  Ataka  Flat,  which  has  depths  of  23  and  24  ft.  at  L.  W. 

Cktd  nl  Harkab,  or  Kad-el-Harkeb,  is  the  S.  point  of  the  harbour  of  Suez ;  a  spit  of  sand 
extends  out  to  the  W.  of  it  ^  m.  To  the  S.  of  Gad  ul  Markab,  and  1  m.  from  the  shore,  there  is  a 
patch  of  sunken  rocks,  dry  at  L.  W.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  a  small  reef,  bearing  from  Gad  ul 
Markab  about  W.  The  best  place  for  a  vessel  to  anchor  is  off  the  Canal's  mouth,  in  4  or  5  fathoms ; 
she  will  then  be  off  the  town  of  Suez,  to  the  N.  of  the  Light-vessel. 

SUEZ  town  is  in  lat.  29^  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  32^  33V  E.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  good  ;  in 
the  seasons,  various  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  pears,  apples,  and  plums ;  also  plenty  of  fine  cabbages, 
lettuces,  &c.,  may  be  had.     The  natives  are  civil  and  friendly  to  Europeans. 


GULF  OF  SUEZ.-THE  ARABIAN  SIDE. 
(Vamation  of  Compass  at  Suez  and  Jubal  Stbait,  h\^  W.) 

Jnbal  Strait  The  principal  parts  on  the  Arabian  side  are  Bas  Mohamed ;  Shah  Mahmond, 
and  Shah  Ali  reefs. 

EAS  MAHOMED,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Sinai  promontory,  in  lat  27^  43'  N.,  and  Ion. 
34^  15'  E.,  is  an  abrupt  broken  diff,  with  a  flat  top;  it  is  about  90 ft.  high,  and  decreases  in  height 
to  a  low  sandy  plain,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  cape.  In  the  centre  of  thi^  plain  stands  a  remarkable 
black  hillock  about  150  ft,  high,  having  a  large  pile  of  stones  on  its  top,  erected  by  the  crew  of  the 
surveying  vessel  PalinuruB;  it  lies  ^\m.  to  the  N  W.  of  the  cape,  and  is  in  lat.  27^  45^'  N.,  and 
Ion.  34^  14'  E. ;  it  is  the  best  guide  at  night  to  clear  a  ship  of  the  S.  point  of  Shab  Mahmoud,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  the  large  anchorage  between  Shab  Mahmoud  and  the  reefs  extending  to  the  W. 
of  Has  Mahomed.  Close  to  the  S.W.  point  of  Has  Mahomed  there  is  a  low  coral  island,  connected 
with  the  cape  by  a  reef.  To  the  W.  of  the  cape  4^  m.,  a  reef  extends  off  shore  with  no  soundings 
dose  to  it,  or  to  Ras  Mahomed ;  in  one  part  of  the  reef  extending  to  the  W.  there  is  a  break,  having 
a  sandy  bottom  at  6  and  7  fathoms,  but  so  full  of  sunken  rocks  that  few  vessels  would  attempt 
anchoring  there.  Do  not  approach  Has  Mahomed  too  near  in  the  night,  as  the  white  clifi&  and  land 
are  not  easily  seen,  though  the  black  hillock  is  perfectly  distinct.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  6  h.,  rise 
and  fall  5  ft.    Variation  5i  W, 

Shab  Mahmoud  Eee^  S.  point,  is  W.  i^  S.  from  the  extreme  point  of  Has  Mahomed,  distant 
7i  m.,  and  E.  i  N.,  distant  17  m.  from  the  high  part  or  centre  of  Jubal.  The  black  hillock  on 
Bas  Mahomed  bears  from  Shab  Mahmoud  about  N.E.  by  E. ;  and  about  N.N.E.  distant  14  m.  from 
the  S.  and  high  part  of  Shadwan.  On  this  extreme  of  the  shoal  there  is  a  beacon  rock  3  or  4  ft. 
above  water.  There  are  no  soundings  near  the  S.  or  W.  sides  of  this  shoal,  but  good  anchorage  on 
sandy  bottom  in  18  and  10  fathoms,  to  tne  N,Ep  and  E.NE.  of  the  beacon  rock.    Soundings  extend 
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to  the  N.N.E.  from  tbis  rock  and  shoal  to  the  reef  off  Has  Mahomed,  having  an  opening  of  2  m. 
This  is  excellent  anchorage  in  N.W.  winds,  and  can  \)e  easily  made  at  night,  bj  attending  to  the 
bearings  given  for  the  point  of  the  shoal,  or  beacon  rock,  keeping  the  black  hillock,  when  you  anchor, 
bearing  a  little  to  the  N.  of  N.E.  by  E.,  and  Ras  Mahomed  nearly  E.,  or  a  little  to  the  S  of  E. 
Should  the  night  appear  unfavourable  for  passing  through  the  Stiuits,  a  ship  may  anchor  here,  and 
should  on  no  account  attempt  to  work  through,  if  the  light  and  island  of  Jubal  cannot  be  seen.  In 
liffht  variable  winds,  a  vessel  gets  through  the  Straits  with  less  difficulty  than  in  strong  N.W.  winds. 
Euab  Mahmond,  from  the  beacon  rock,  extends  to  N.W.  by  N.  6  m.  in  length,  making  a  slight  curve 
to  the  W.  of  this  bearing.  There  is  a  channel  between  Shab  Mahmoud  and  the  reefe  off  the  main ; 
but  the  N.  entrance  is  too  intricate,  except  with  a  fair  wind,  for  ships  to  pass  through.  The  reefs 
off  the  main  land  to  the  N.  of  Shab  Mahmoud  lie  about  3  m.  from  the  shore,  and  a  N.W.  course 
firom  the  beacon  rock,  distance  12m.,  will  bring  you  to  the  entrance  of  the  channel  between  Shab 
All  and  the  mam,  in  which  there  is  good  anchorage.  If  to  the  N.  of  the  beacon  rock,  and  standing 
towards  the  N.  end  of  Shab  Mahmoud,  the  S.  high  part  of  Shadwan  ought  not  to  be  brought  to 
the  W.  of  S.,  whilst  Ashrafi  Light  bears  to  the  N.  of  W.  by  N. ;  you  will  then  be  H  m.  from  the 
shoal ;  do  not  bring  black  hillock  to  the  S.  of  E.,  until  Shadwan  E.  end  bears  to  the  E.  of  S. 

Shab  idiy  an  extensive  shoal,  10  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth,  whose  W,  reefs  lie  in  the 
middle  of  the  Straits,  and  contract  the  channel  to  6i^  m.  The  S  point,  which  is  broken  into  several 
small  reefis,  lies  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  distant  18m«  from  the  beacon  rock;  from  Jubal  Peak,  N.N.E., 
8im.;  and  from  Ashrafi  Light  about  E.  by  S.  8  m.  To  clear  the  W.  side  of  all  Shab  Ali  reefs,  do 
not  bring  Jubal  Peak  to  the  W.  of  S.  Under  the  S.  point,  good  anchorage  in  15  or  20  fathoms  is 
obtained ;  also  between  it  and  the  reef  off  the  main  1  jnd,  which  here  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
VanrowB,  a  good  channel  3  m.  broad.  When  in  a  fair  way  to  enter  this  channel  from  the  S.,  Jubal 
ought  to  bear  about  S.W. ;  and  the  E.  end  of  Shadwan  S.  i  E.  This  channel  may  be  safely  used 
in  the  daytime,  as  it  affords  good  anchorage-ground  throughout,  and  the  water  is  smooth;  the 
N.  entrance  is  also  capacious,  but  a  good  look-out  must  be  kept  when  approaching  the  reef.  To 
the  N.  of  Shab  Ali  the  Straits  widen  10m.;  still  off  the  Arabian  shore  there  are  some  dangerous 
reefe  and  patches,  called  Shab  Jarah^  extending  3  m.  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  a  low  sandy 
desert.  On  approaching  this  shore  reef,  keep  the  lead  going.  Should  a  ship  decrease  her  water 
to  26,  15,  and  10  fathoms,  she  ought  to  tack  immediately. 

Sheikh  Biyah  is  a  bay  on  the  Toor  side,  so  named  from  the  tomb  of  a  Sheikh.  This  anchorage 
is  5)^  m.  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Toor,  and  affords  excellent  shelter  for  ships ;  there  is  a  patch  of  rocks  on 
entering  the  bay,  which  can  be  easily  avoided ;  you  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms  sandy  bottom.  These 
are  all  the  dangers  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Straits. 

Two  ahoaJfl,  with  5  and  4  fathoms  water,  are  marked  on  charts,  to  the  S.W.  of  Shab  Riyah, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  Shab  Jarah.  Therefore,  we  advise  steamers  to  keep  over  towards  the 
Egyptian  coast,  where  all  the  lights  are  situated. 

■AVIOATIOV  OF  THE  GULF  OF  SUEZ.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  working  between 
Shadwan  and  Toor,  particularly  in  the  night  or  in  hazy  weather,  the  channel,  called  the  Strait  cf 
Jubal,  being  narrow  and  bordered  by  shoals  on  the  E.  side.  Islands  and  shoals  also  bound  its 
W.  side,  to  the  distance  of  7  leagues  from  Shadwan ;  but,  having  now  the  excellent  Eevolving  light 
on  Ashiufi  Beef,  this  is  the  safe  side  to  work  in  during  the  night,  as  Jubal  may  be  closely  approached 
on  its  £.  side.  A  ship  bound  up  the  Sea  of  Suez  may  pass  Shadwan  at  any  convenient  distance ; 
bat  when  past  this  island,  she  ought  not,  in  working,  to  stand  into  the  open  space  between  it  and 
Jubal,  nor  so  far  over  as  to  approach  the  dangers  on  the  E.  side  of  the  channel.  Having  got  abreast 
of  Jubal,  it  will  be  prudent  to  make  short  tacks,  keeping  nearest  to  Jubal  and  its  contiguous  isles, 
to  avoid  the  Shab  Ali  Shoals  (or  W.  Shab,  as  it  was  formerly  called)  on  the  Sinai  side,  which  lie 
about  half-way  between  Ashrafi  Islands  and  the  E.  shore.  The  breadth  of  the  fair  channel  in  this 
part  is  not  above  5  m.,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  work  here  in  the  night.  In  passing  along,  a 
ship  should  not  stand  so  far^  the  W.  as  to  bring  the  E.  end  of  Shadwan  to  bear  to  the  E.  of 
S.S.E.  i  E.,  till  Jubal  Peak  bears  W.N.W. ;  on  which  bearing  of  the  peak  she  may  approach  Jubal 
quite  close,  and  until  it  bears  S.  by  W.  All  dangers  on  the  W.  side  of  the  channel  will  be  avoided 
by  keeping  Ashrafi  Light  to  the  W.  of  N.W.,  whilst  to  the  8.  of  it,  and  to  the  S.  of  S.E.  by  S.  when 
to  the  N.  of  it 

Ras  Mahomed  Low  Cape  cannot  be  seen  farther  than  S  or  4  m.,  but  there  is  no  danger  near  it, 
the  water  being  very  deep  close  to  the  shore.  In  crossing  over  towards  the  Strait  of  Jubal,  the  first 
danger  is  the  shoal  with  the  Beacon  Rock  on  the  S.  end  of  Shab  Mahmoud,  wliich  bears  W.  from 
Ras  Mahomed  d^  leagues.  If  the  weather  has  an  unsettled  appearance,,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  plying 
betwixt  the  Beacon  Hock  Shoal  and  Ras  Mahomed,  unless  she  can  weather  Shab  Mahmoud  Reefs 
and. get  into  the  Narrows.     There  is  no  safe  passage  between  Shab  Mahmoud  Reef  and  the  main 
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land.  In  tbe  day  it  generally  blows  strong,  but  moderate  during  tbe  nigbt.  If  at  day-ligbt  Mount 
Sinai,  or  Jebal-et>Tor,  is  enveloped  witb  clouds,  tbe  wind  will  assuredly  blow  strong  that  day ;  if 
the  mountains  be  free  from  clouds,  moderate  weather  will  prevail.  When  the  weather  is  modezate, 
a  ship  should  stretch  well  up  towards  Jubal,  and  make  several  tacks  across  tbe  channel  at  the 
entrance  of  tbe  Strait  before  dark. 

The  Narrows,  formed  between  the  Shab  Ali  reefs  aud  the  shore-reefs,  umy  be  adopted,  with 
great  circumspection,  when  strong  N.  winds  and  a  heavy  sea  prevent  a  ship  from  gaining  ground  in 
the  main  channel  to  the  W.  of  the  Shab  Ali  reefs,  although  the  latter  track  (the  Strait  of  Jubal) 
should  always  be  followed  when  the  weather  will  admit.  In  the  Narrows  the  people  have  the  advan- 
tage of  rest  in  the  night :  if  it  blow  too  hard  to  be  under- weigh  in  the  day,  by  remaining  at  anch(Hr, 
sails  may  be  repaired  if  necessary,  or  any  other  work  may  be  done.  When  anchoring  in  the  Nar- 
rows, it  will  be  prudent  to  give  the  reefs  a  small  berth,  to  avoid  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  might 
'  injure  the  cables. 

TOOB,  or  EL-TOB,  on  the  Sinai  shore,  is  in  lat  28°  14'  N.,  and  Ion.  33°  37'  E.  The  water 
here  is  excellent  and  in  plenty.  This  is  the  nearest  point  from  which  a  traveller  can  proceed  to 
Mount  Sinai :  the  journey  is  performed  on  camels,  and  generally  takes  two  days :  the  road  is  bad, 
winding  a  great  part  of  tbe  way  through  broken  and  precipitous  ravines  of  rocky  mountains,  called 
Jebal-et-Tor.  About  1 J  m.  from  Toor,  at  the  foot  of  some  low  hiUs,  is  a  square  buHding  or  tower, 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  date-grove,  which  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai :  this  grove  of  dates 
is  watered  by  a  large  and  clear  spring  of  bitter  aud  brackish  water,  which  lies  close  at  the  back  of 
the  garden  walls  near  the  hills,  and  makes  an  excellent  warm  bath,  its  temperature  about  95^, 
with  a  small  building  enclosing  it.     Abreast  of  Toor  the  sea  is  17  m.  broad. 

Anchorage  in  Toor  Bay  may  be  had  in  4  to  5  fathoms,  sheltered  by  the  reef  off  Has  Toor  from 
N.W.  winds ;  with  Has  Toor  Point  N.W.  by  W.,  and  the  ruined  fort  on  nearest  point  to  the  E., 
bearing  N.E.  by  E.  The  reef  off  Has  Toor  projects  i  m.  to  the  S.,  haying  a  great  surf  on  it  at 
times.  A  ship  coming  from  tbe  N.  should  run  close  along  the  reef,  until  she  open  the  town,  and 
haul  round  its  S.  extreme ;  she  may  then  anchor  in  any  depth  at  discretion,  from  8  to  5  fathoms, 
avoiding  a  coral  patch  of  3  fathoms,  which  is  nearer  to  tbe  E.  shore,  but  only  4  cables  to  the  S.£. 
of  the  S.  tip  of  the  reef  of  Toor  Point. 

Toor  Sunken  Beef  lies  |  m,  off  shore  to  tbe  S.  of  Toor  Point,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  E.  shore.  The  passage  to  tbe  N.  of  it  into  Toor  Bay  is  i  m.  broad.  The  passage  between  it 
and  the  E.  shore  is  ^  m.  wide.  This  reef  is  1  m.  long,  N.  by  W.,  and  S.  by  E.,  and  has  only  from 
6  to  10  ft.  water  on  it  in  some  places ;  a  ship  leaving  the  harbour  may  sail  to  the  S.  between  it  and 
the  main,  in  regular  soundings,  by  steering  S.  by  W.  along  the  E.  shore;  avoiding  the  3- fathom 
patch  which  lies  S.  by  E.  from  the  anchorage.  This  is  the  channel  generally  used  when  bound  out, 
as  the  winds  are  N.  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  N.  channel  is  frequented  by  vessels 
hound  into  the  harbour.  When  the  sun  shines,  a  green  shade  is  reflected  from  the  rocks,  by  which 
they  may  be  discerned,  and  thus  avoided.  The  depths  in  both  channels  are  in  general  from  7  or  8 
to  10  and  1 1  fathoms,  regular  soundings. 

During  the  violent  N.W.  winds,  ships  bound  to  Suez  are  often  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  this 
port,  where  tbe  drinking  water  is  better  than  any  place  in  the  Red  Sea ;  it  is  procured  from  three 
wells  abreast  the  anchorage,  which  are  about  200  yards  from  the  beach;  this  water  is  slightly 
brackish,  although  much  better  than  that  of  Suez.  Good  water  may  be  found  in  a  direction  N.E. 
from  Toor,  distant  about  2^  m.,  situated  in  a  very  extensive  grove  of  palm  trees,  where  there  are 
several  wells,  the  water  of  which  is  pure  and  sweet.  Several  very  fine  hot  mineral  springs  were 
found  due  north  from  the  harbour,  about  3  m.  distant.  Provisions,  or  other  articles  of  refreshment, 
are  not  to  be  obtained.  The  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  harbour,  is  inhabited 
principally  by  Greeks  and  Bedouin  Arabs.  Near  the  town  lie  the  remains  of  a  wellrconstructed 
fort.     Variation,  5f®  W.    Tides.     Tbe  tide  flows  to  lOJb.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  and  rises  3  ft. 

Mount  SinaL  In  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  there  is  a  large  Greek  monastery, 
where  travellers  are  entertained  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  goodwill ;  it  is  inhabited  by  twenty- 
flve  or  thirty  Greek  and  Russian  monks  of  the  Greek  Church ;  they  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and 
never  eat  animal  food.  Mount  Sinai,  or  Jebel  Moosa,  is  3,000  ft.  above  the  monastery :  .the  top 
of  the  mountain,  is  in  lat.  28°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  33°  67'  E.  The  Sea  of  Suez,  except  a  very  smaU 
portion  about  Hummum  Bluff,  cannot  be  seen  from  Mount  Sinai ;  Toor,  and  all  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
being  hid  by  Mount  St.  Catherine,  which  is  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  than  Sinai,  and  hea.4m.  to 
the  S.W.  of  it.  The  islands  Tirahn,  Senaffer,  Shooshooah,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Akabah 
also,  some  distance  up,  can  be  seen  distinctly,  as  well  as  the  high  mountains  about  Moilah,  by  which 
we  fix  the  station  of  the  Mount.  From  Toor  to  Cairo  the  Bedouins  will  convey  letters  or  paasengers 
in  from  three  to  five  days.    Boats  from  Jeddah,  however,  wishing  to  communicate  speedily  with 
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Cairo,  generally  used  to  land  passengers  or  letters  at  a  place  called  Slierm  SlieiUi-Ahdjeely  on  the 
X.E.  side  of  Ras  Maboined ;  by  doing  this,  they  avoided  strong  N.W.  iwinds  in  the  Sea  of  Suez. 

TOOS  UDDLE  SHOAL  is  an  extensive  spot  of  shoal  woXer  in  midway,  on  which  in  one  spot, 
about  W.S.W.,  9  m.  from  Toor,  there  is  less  than  6  fathoms  (and,  indeed,  a  cast  of  3^  &thoms  was 
oQoe  reported  about  1  m.  further  to  N.W.),  and  on  each  side  of  it  26  or  30  fathoms,  sometimos  dfi 
and  40  fathoms,  which  is  the  general  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  Sea  of  Suez. 

The  Arabian  Coast,  from  Toor  Harbour,  takes  a  direction  N.W.,  for  30  m,,  to  the  dangerous 
reef;  Shab  Khoswan,  in  lat.  28°  34^  N.,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Great  Jehan  Peak.  To  the  E. 
of  this  hne  the  coast  has  a  few  small  bays,  afibrding  indifferent  anchorages,  one  under  Great  Jehan 
Peak,  the  other  about  6  m.  above  Toor,  near  a  few  withered  and  blighted  date  trees ;  but  they  are 
both  bad  spots  for  anchoring,  the  water  being  deep,  little  sheltered,  and  close  to  the  shore.  At  tke 
latter  place  are  those  famous  written  mountains,  Jebel  Mokhtab,  one  of  which  produces  musical 
souods,  a  source  of  superstition  to  the  natives.  From  Toor  to  Jehan,  an  extensive  range  of  hills 
comes  dose  down  to  the  sea,  and  the  shore  is  bold  to  approach,  till  you  get  to  the  N.  of  Jehan 
Peaks,  which  are  two  pointed  hills.  A  shoal,  nearly  2  m.  across,  with  6  to  8  fathoms,  lies  from-  3  m. 
to  5  m.  o£f  this  Arabian  shore,  about  10  m.  to  the  S.  of  Jehan  Peaks.  The  Or^at  Jdiau  Peak, 
which  is  the  highest  and  N.  one,  is  in  lat..  2S°  32 V  N.,  and  Ion.  33°  15'  E. ;  it  bears  from  Mount 
Aghb  about  N.E.     There  is  a  lagoon  of  some  extent  between  Jehan  and  Shab  Khoswan^ 

SHAB  SHOSWAH  BEEF,  dangerous  at  times,  lies  3  m.  off  Eas  Sherateeb,  a  low  sandy  point, 
vith  which  it  is  connected  by  shallow  water,  having  a  passage  only  for  boats,.  A  narrow  rocky 
ridge,  with  only  3^  fathoms,  water  over  it,  has  been  found  to  extend  as  much  as  6^  m.  from  Ras 
Sherateeb.  From  its  outer  extreme  Eas  Gharib  Light  bears  S«  i  W.,  distant  14  m. ;  and  Great 
i  Jehan  Peak  bears  about  E.S.E.,  9  m.  There  is  a  good  anchorage  under  its  S.E.  end,  in  6  and  7 
fathoms.  Care  should  be  takon  not  to  stand  too  dose  m,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly.  This 
danger  ought  to  be  avoided  at  night,  by  keeping  well  ov^r-  on  the  Egyptian  coast;  ihere  are 
25  ^thorns  €Lt  i  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  shoal.  W.S»W.  from  Shab  Khoswan,  the  Egyptian  coast  is 
9  m.  distant.  From  the  lagoon  opening,  near  the  S.  end  of  Shab  Khoswan,  the  coast  extends  N. 
by  W.  for  7  m.  to  £a«  SwtttoelK;  ih^ce  due  N.  12  m.  to  Baa  Burdess,  under  which  point  there 
is  anchon^e. 

Eas  Bnrdess  is  a  low,  sandy  and  bushy  point,  in  lat.  S8^  52'  N.,  Ion.  33°  Q'  E. ;  the  coast 
forms  a  slight  bay  to  the  E.,  between  Burdess  and  Sherateeb  to  the  S.,  with  soundings  of  10  and 
15  Au.homs  near  the  shore.  The  nei^t  place  of  anchorage  is  Bas  Selima,  or  Zelima,  14  m.  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  Burdess.  Ras  Zelima  is  a  low,  sandy  point,  close  to  the  hills,  which  here  again  extend 
to  the  beach ;  this  anchorage  is  well  sheltered  from  N.W.  winds.  W.S.W.  from  Bas  Zelima  Idie 
Egyptian  coast  is  21  m.  distant. 

EAS  ilUJCAHH,  or  Gad  Mahlab,  is  the  next  cape ;  it  is  a  low,  sandy  point,  in  lat.  29^  14'  N., 
off  which,  about  3  m.  to  the  W.,  is  shoal  water.  There  is  a  good  anchorage  on  the  S.  side  of  this 
cape ;  Hummum  Bluff,  lies  close  to  the  shore,  to  the  E.S.E.  of  the  anchorage.  Jebel  Hamahm, 
or  Enmmam  Bluff,  in  lat.  20°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  32^  58f  E.,  is  1,500  ft.  high,  and  shows  a  pre- 
cipitous clifif  nearly  overhanging  the  beach;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  there  is  a  hot  salt-spring, 
and  two  hot  caverns,  called  Humahm  ul  Faroun  (the  baths  of  Pharaoh).  The  surveying  vessel, 
PaUnunUy  was  at  anchor  off  Kummum  Bluff,  sheltered  from  the  N.W. ;  the  wind  suddenly  shifted 
to  the  S.  and  blew  a.  hard  gale,  which  she  rode  out  with  three  anchors  ahead,  topsail-yards  and  top- 
masts down,  and  not  a  cablets  length  from  the  shore ;  her  tender  was  driven  on  shore-,  and  was  a 
total  wreck  in  a  few  hours.  This  will  show  how  necessary  it  is,  when  anchoring  from  N.W.  winds, 
Dot  to  bag  the  shore  too  close,  in  case  of  a  shift  of  wind,  which  is  very  sudden,  at  times  unespected. 
To  the  W.S.W.  of  Gad  Mahlab,  14  m.,  and  on  the  Egyptian  share,  is  Zafarana  Point  Lighthouse) 
in  lat.  29^  &  N..  Ion.  32°  40'  E. 

Ships  ought  to  be  cautious  at  night  in  working  between  the  reef  off  Bas  Humahm  Cape  and 
Zafarana,  the  distance  across  being  only  10  m.  When  Hummum  Bluff  bears  E.S.E.,  it  is  on  with 
shoalest  and  most  extensive  part  of  the  reef  off  Bas  Humahm  Gape.  A  mile  or  two  to  the  S.  of 
Zafarana  Cape  there  is  a  deep  bay,  in  the  N.  part  of  which  a  ship  WAy  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms, 
with  Hummum  Bluff  bearing  £.  by  N.  i  N.,  well  sheltered  from  N.W;  winds  by  the  shoal  water  of 
Zaiamna.  A  lange  of  high  hills  lie  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Zafarana,  which  terminate  abruptly  a 
few  miles  to  the  N.,  between  which  and  the  high  land  of  Abooderaj,  further  to  the  N.,  there  is  a 
long,  flat  desert  or  valley  between  the  mountains.  It  was  at  this  spot,  say  the  Arabs,  that  the 
Israelites  passed  over  ttie  S^  which  is  here  12  m.  broads 

Bas  Metaaier  ia  a  low,  sandy  point  and  spit  on  the  E.  shore,  in  lat.  2Q°  26'  N. ;  there  is  a 
good  anchorage  to  the  S.  of  this  cape,  in  11  or  Id  fathoms  sand.  Bas  Metamer  bears  from  Hum- 
mam  Bluff  N.W.  i  N. ;  and  Jebel  Sedour,  or  Bam  Hill  (a  capacious,  hill  on  an  elevated  range,  in  lat 
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39^  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  8d^  55'  E.),  bears  from  Has  Metamer  about  N.E.  The  sea,  abreast  of  Metamer, 
becomes  contracted  to  0  m.,  between  the  S.  end  of  the  high  land,  or  cape  of  Aboodereg,  and  Metamer. 
Frran  Metamer  to  Suez  the  shore  is  bounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which  extends  in  some  places  from 
i  m.  to  1  m.  from  the  land.  Caution  is  requisite  in  approaching  the  shore  at  night,  as  the  coast  is 
low,  and  deceitful  as  to  the  distance ;  from  23  fathoms  in  some  places  is  close  to  the  shore.  The 
S.  point  of  Abooderaj  Bay  is  bounded  by  the  high  hills  of  Aboodeny,  which  come  close  to  the  sea* 
and  are  bold  and  safe  to  approach,  having  30  fathoms  close  to  the  beach.  In  the  N.  part  of  this 
Bay  the  water  is  more  shoal,  and  affords  good  anchorage  from  N.W.  winds.  Adaga  or  At&ka  Point 
is  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Bay,  and  runs  out  a  considerable  distance,  forming  a  low  point  not  seen 
tiU  very  close  to  it.  Bas  Sedour,  a  low,  sandy  cape,  on  the  E.  side,  is  in  lat.  d9°  86'  N. ;  a  small, 
sandy  spit,  runs  off  the  cape ;  there  is  good  anchorage  on  its  B.  side,  in  Id  and  15  fathoms,  sand. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  cape  there  are  two  small  reefs,  about  Hm.  from  the  shore,  and  8  m.  from 
the  cape. 

Sas  Messale  is  the  next  cape  on  the  E.  shore ;  it  lies  in  lat.  39^  49^  N.  Two  miles  to 
the  S.  of  this  cape  a  narrow  spit  of  sand  extends  off  shore  to  the  S.W.  At  3^  m.  to  the  W.S.W.  of 
Ras  Mesalle  some  sunken  rocks  have  lately  been  discovered.  Therefore,  vessels  had  better  not 
anchor,  except  in  the  Bay,  8  or  4  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  cape.  Between  Ras  Mesalle  and  the  oppo- 
site shore,  near  Point  Ataka,  is  only  6  m,  having  15  and  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel.  Care  should 
be  taken  on  approaching  Ataka  Point,  as  a  spit  of  sand  extends  off  it  between  $2  and  8  m.  to  the  N.E. 

Suei  is  further  described  in  Section  First,  pages  26  and  27. 

THE  CENTRE  CHANNEL,  OR  STEAMER  HIGHWAY. 

In  Section  I.,  pages  27  to  80,  we  have  given  directions  for  navigating  the  steamer-faighway 
from  Suez  to  Aden,  or  the  Outward-bonnd  voyage.  Those  which  follow  are  from  the  remtuks  of 
Captains  Moresby,  Elwon,  and  Rogers,  of  the  Indian  Navy ;  with  the  mdre  recent  observations  of 
Navigating  Officers  on  board  H.M.  Indian  Troop-Ships. 

After  clearing  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  navigation  of  which  is  now  rendered  so  easy  by 
numerous  lights,  the  highway  of  the  Red  Sea  is  marked  by  the  Brothers  Islets,  D»dalus  L^^ht- 
house,  Jebel  Teer,  and  other  islands. 

The  Brothers  have  been  recommended  as  the  site  for  a  light-house. 

Dssdalns  Shoal  is  a  small  reef  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  sea;  it  lies  in  lat.  24^  55^'  N., 
and  in  Ion.  85^  52'  E.  In  1868  a  fixed  light  was  exhibited  200  yards  within  the  S  E.  extreme  of 
the  reef,  61  ft.  above  H.W.,  and  visible  14  m.  There  are  no  soundings  alongside  the  shoal,  and.  to 
obtain  observations,  the  surveying  vessel  Palinurus  hooked  on  to  it  during  the  warm  weather  in  the 
Red  Sea,  when  its  waters  are  much  lower  than  in  the  months  from  October  to  May.  A  sand-bank 
of  several  feet  hish  is  formed  on  this  reef  (but  is  yearly  washed  away  v/hen  the  sea  rises,  and  the 
wind  blows  strong).  This  is  the  only  reef  in  the  centre  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by  tiie  natives 
Abdul  Eheesan.     It  is  6  cables  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  2^  cables  wide. 

The  Centre  Channel,  between  the  outer  extremities  of  reefs  extending  off  the  Arabian  and 
Abyssinian  shores,  is  very  deep  throughout.  The  surveyors  sounded  from  70  fathoms  to  upwards 
of  i  m.,  or  260  fathoms,  without  getting  bottom.  More  recently,  soundings  of  500  to  1,000  &thoni8 
were  taken  by  H.M.S.  Cyclop§;  the  greater  depth  was  found  midway  between  Jiddah  Harbour  and 
St.  John's  Island. 

This  channel,  in  the  parallel  of  Jiddah,  is  110  m.  broad :  from  20°  of  lat.  on  the  Arabian  side 
to  19°  of  lat.  on  the  Abyssinian  side,  its  breadth  is  about  70  m.  From  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
mud  soundings  on  the  W.  part  of  Doharab  (the  S.  end  of  Shab  Farsan)  until  soundings  are  again 
obtained  on  the  E.  part  of  the  Dhalac  banks,  the  extent  of  deep  water  is  not  much  more  than  40  m. ; 
and  to  the  S.  of  Camaran,  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  where  ships  could  not  obtain  soundings, 
is  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip  by  the  sand  and  mud  soundings  obtainable  off  both  sides  of  the  sea; 
and  from  thence  the  narrow  strip  of  deep  water  in  an  irregular  form  may  be  traced  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab>el-mandeb. 

Proceeding  to  the  S.  through  Lmer  Channel  on  Arabian  side.  This  inner  channel,  from 
Jiddah  to  Leet,  is  fofmed  by  numerous  sunken  rocks,  breaking  patches  and  reefs,  the  S.W.  of  which 
is  called  Gad  Amaze  (Kadd  'Omais)  and  the  coast  is  bound  by  coral  reef.  It  is  generally  narrow 
until  past  Kishran,  from  whence  is  an  open  channel  to  sea,  bound  on  the  N.  by  Gad  Amaze,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  N.  part  of  an  extensive  bank  of  reefs  and  islands,  running  from  thence  to  the  S.  as 
far  as  Camaran,  abreast  of  Zebayer  Islands.  Within  the  above  space  the  inner  channel  is  only 
2  and  8ln.  wide,  has  very  deep  vaster,  with  some  patches,  and  very  indifferent  anchorages,  being 
mostly  stopping-places  for  boats,  formed  by  breaks  in  the  coast-reef  or  rocky  patches  off  it,  affording 
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little  protection  from  the  sea,  even  for  bagbalahs.    There  are  no  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
nor  any  supplies  procurable. 

From  Leet  to  Camaran  the  coast  is  geilerallj  bordered  by  coral  reef,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the 
outer  reef  is  formed  by  extensive  sunken  rocks,  dangerous  patches,  and  small  islands,  with  deep 
water  close  to  them,  between  Leet  and  Serain  Island ;  but,  after  passing  the  latter,  it  is  generally 
clear,  with  good  anchorages,  though  there  are  many  sunken  patches  in  it.  A  little  N.  of  El  Burk 
aod  Nahood,  the  channel  is  contracted  to  1  and  2  m.  by  a  bank,  called  Ohm  Kergan,  the  N.  part  of 
which  is  very  shoal ;  but  there  are  3  and  3  fathoms  on  other  parts.  After  passing  this  bank,  which 
is  extensive,  the  channel  becomes  comparatively  open. 

The  best  entrance  from  seaward  is  to  the  W.  of  Leet ;  there  is  one,  between  Loban  and 
Entookfash  Islands,  over  the  tails  of  the  banks ;  a  third  between  Okbahn  and  Camaran  Islands 
(page  170).  The  S.  entrance  to  the  inner  channel  is  between  Camaran  Island  and  Bas  el  Bayath, 
being  no  more  than  700  yards  wide  between  the  latter  and  a  reef  which  extends  towards  it  from 
the  island.     The  boats  sail  night  and  day  through  these  channels. 

The  principal  places  within  this  space  are  Leet,  Ooomfidah,  Gheesan,  Loheia,  and  Camaran. 

Inner  Cliannel  along  the  African  side.  This  channel  is  similarly  bound  as  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  ends  at  Dhalac  Islands  and  Bank  to  the  S.  The  Island  BolhessoOy  which 
bears  N.E.,  distant  25  m.  from  Howakel,  may  be  considered  the  S.  entrance.  The  N.  entrance  of 
this  channel  may  properly  commence  at  l^usowa,  though  this  description  extends  it  to  Ehor 
Dnllow,  from  whence  to  Suakin  the  channel  is  generally  from  1^  to  3  m.  wide,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salaka,  Duberdabb,  and  Has  Boway,  where  the  limits  are  i  m.  From  Maoowa  to 
Salaka,  which  is  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  channel,  there  are  generally  soundings,  but  in  all 
other  parts  deep  water. 

From  a  Utde  below  Suakin  the  channel  becomes  wider,  passing  outside  the  extensive  shoals  in 
a  bight  of  the  coast  S.  of  Bas  Mugda,  which  is  about  80  m.  below  Suakin,  and  soundings  will 
genmUy  be  obtaine'd ;  but,  excepting  the  harbours  on  the  coast,  there  are  few  places  where  ships 
would  prefer  to  anchor,  the  bottom  being  generally  rocky,  with  great  overfalls.  In  most  of  the 
anchorages  N.  of  Suakin,  it  is  advisable  to  moor  the  ship ;  and  in  many  places  it  may  be  considered 
prodent  to  lay  out,  in  blowing  weather,  the  stream-anchor  on  or  near  the  weather  b^h. 

There  are  several  entrances  to  this  channel  from  seaward,  the  best  of  which,  N.  of  Suakin,  is 
off  Sheikh  Barond.  There  is  also  a  wide  one  N.  of  the  Dhalac  Banks,  but  several  patches  are  in 
it,  most  of  which  will  be  seen  by  a  good  look-out.  There  are  also  channels  out  to  seaward  over  the 
Dhalac  Bank,  to  the  N.  of  Untoentore  Island,  but  none  below  it,  excepting  the  S.  entrance,  bounded 
by  Howakel  and  Dhalac  Island  Beefs,  already  described.  The  principal  places  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast  in  the  above  space  are  Suakin,  Khor  Nowarat,  and  Massowah. 

Paaies  firom  eentre  of  sea  to  the  Inner  Channels.  In  the  channels  amongst  the  islands  and 
shoab  there  is  veiy  deep  water  to  the  N.  of  17°  N.  lat. ;  but  from  thence  to  the  S.,  from  the 
N.  extremities  of  the  Dhalac  Banks  on  the  Abyssinian  side,  and  Shah  Fars&n  and  Islands  on  the 
Arabian  side,  soundings  may  be  obtained ;  those  parts  being  composed  of  very  extensive  banks,  with 
shoal  water  and  moderate  depths,  intersected  by  narrow  channels  of  mud  with  deep  water. 

In  prosecuting  the  survey,  the  H.E.I.Co.'s  sloop  of  war  Benares,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the 
duty,  amongst  all  these  islands,  reefs,  and  banks,  where  the  depth  of  water  permitted,  excepting  that 
part  on  the  Arabian  side  to  the  S.  of  Aboo  Laad  Island,  and  also  immediately  above  and  below 
Sabyar  and  Gootna  Islands,  which  part  was  found  too  dangerous.  Captain  ]Vloresby  said,  "  I  think 
few  navigators  will  frequent  the  channels  amongst  the  islands  and  reefs  on  the  broadest  parts  of  the 
banks  to  the  N.  of  17°  of  lat.,  on  account  of  the  deep  water  and  great  distance  of  either  coast; 
which  render  it  probable  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  procure  anchorage  before  nightfall,  and 
therefore  would  be  obliged  to  heave-to  amongst  the  reefs  and  islands  for  the  night.  But  we  used  to 
make  fast  to  the  islands  by  hooking  a  grapnel  on  to  the  reef  off  them,  and  haul  the  vessel  close  up, 
tod  send  the  stream-anchor  on  shore.  Twice,  the  wind  falling  light,  the  eddy  laid  the  ship's  broadside 
dose  to  the  reef.  On  one  occasion  we  veered  clear,  and  on  another  set  the  sails  to  keep  her  off,  but 
at  last  were  obliged  to  get  the  anchors  on  board,  and  heave-to  for  the  night.  The  country  boats 
make  fiast  to  the  islands  and  reefs,  either  by  means  of  a  boat,  or  by  a  man  swimming  with  Uie  end 
of  a  hawser  and  a  hook,  from  the  vessel  to  the  reef,  and  hooking  on  to  the  rocks." 

**  Should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  make  use  of  these  channels  on  either  side,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  make  certain  of  the  vessel's  situation,  so  as  to  be  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  reefs 
at  daylight,  in  order  to  have  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible  to  run  across  with  ;  and  a  sharp  look  out 
nust  be  kept  for  the  sunken  patches,  some  of  which  can  only  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  and  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a  ship's  course  (see  end  of  Jiddah,  Chapter  IX.),  and  even 
then  tfaej  will  not  get  dear  through  before  dark,  without  a  six-knot  breeze.    The  country  boats,  small 
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and  great,  frequent  these  chann^s.  In  fine  weather,  with  moderate  fair  winds,  they  steer  fiom 
Jiddfdi  direct  for  Harmeel  or  Romea  Islands,  on  the  N.  part  of  the  Dhalae  Banks,  on  the 
Abyssinian  side  of  the  sea.  But,  if  the  wind  is  Southerly,  they  keep  their  wind  on  the  port  tack,  and 
pass  in  through  the  diaunels  on  the  African  side  as  the  wind  permits,  and  for  the  nearest  of  which 
they  run  direct,  on  the  appearance  of  bad  weather." 

**  On  fresh,  &ir,  or  foul  winds,  they  use  the  loner  Channels.  If  going  from  Jiddah  to  Suakin, 
or  even  to  Massowah,  they  either  cross  to  pass  into  the  inner  channel  to  the  S.  of  Macowa  Iskod,  or 
through  one  of  the  channels  between  the  reefs  S.  of  it,  and  return  in  a  similar  manner.  The  hoeOa 
bound  to  Massowah  also  frequently  sail  down  the  Arabian  coast  to  near  Eotumbul  Island ;  then 
quitting  the  inner  channel,  at  daylight  they  proceed  across  the  reefs,  passing  the  Simmer  I^ands, 
and  when  dear  of  the  reefs  they  run  across  to  make  Bomea  Island  with  N.  winds,  but  with  S.  winds 
they  keep  their  luff,  and  cross  in  amongst  the  numerous  islands  oa  the  Ohalac  Banks  to  Massowah  ; 
from  whenoe  they  return  in  the  same  way  to  Jiddah.  When  we  were  running  between  the  reefe  to 
seawfiHd,  from  Dahret  Simmer  Islaad,  we  sajv  in  the  forenoon  a  merchant  boat  coming  in  to  tiie 
coast  from  the  centre  channel ;  and  she  must  hare  made  the  outer  reefs  early  in  the  morning. 
The  ship  and  boat  crossed  each  other  with  a  half-fathom  patch  of  rocks  between  them.  We  had 
the  sun  at  oor  back,  flhiflfe-waa  favouiable  to  us,  but  not  to  the  boat,  and  there  was  much  glare." 


•  : 


WINDS  AND  WEATHER  IN  THE  CENTRE  CHANNEL. 

The  N.E.  monsoon,  entering  the  Red  Sea,  becomes  a  S.E.  wind ;  and,  being  repelled  by  the 
high  Jand  of  Aiiica  into  a  narrow  strait,  blows  with  considerable  force,  and  rather  inclining  towards 
the  Arabian  coast ;  for  it  is  probably  stronger  there  than  on  the  Abyssinian  side,  even  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Sea.  These  S.E.  winds  generally  begin  to  decrease  ih  force  after  passing  the  Hamisb 
and  Zoogur  Islands ;  and  as  they  approach  Uie  wider  part  of  the  Sea,  are  gradually  lost  in  light 
winds  along  the  outer  reeb  on  the  Arabian  side,  or  turn  towards  the  banks  and  ialands  on  the 
African  side,  becoming  E«  and  N.E.  winds,  and  gradually  blending  with  the  prevailing  N.  winds  in 
that  part  k^ 

These  S.  winds  commence  in  October,  and  subside  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  They  blow  widn 
most  force  from  October  to  the  end  of  January,  aud  in  some  months  extend  so  fEur  as  Suez,  but  most 
commonly  do  not  reach  Jiddah.  They  are  frequently  succeeded  by  light  variable  or  N.  winds  in  the 
18th  degvee  of  latitucTe^. "  From  Feb.  to  the  end  of  May  they  do  not  blow  so  strong  as  in  the  preceding 
months,  and  are  frequently  succeeded  by  N.  winds  for  several  days,  particularly  in  Feb.,  at  which  time 
the  native  boatmen  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  quit,  and  reach  the  S.  ports  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  weather,  from  Oct.  to  Jan.,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Sea,  is  generally  thick;  a  haaEo 
obscuring  objects,  especially  the  sandy  coast-line,  until  pretty  near.  Along  the  outer  reefe,  squalls 
and  rain  are  frequently  experienced  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  From  Feb.  to  May  tlie  weather  is  unsettWU 
in  April  and  May  particularly.  Below  the  Zebayer  Islands,  fresh  squalls  from  the  E.  are  sometames 
experienced,  with  heavy  clpuds  of  sand,  and  sometimes  rain.  These  are  doubtless  identical  with  the 
sand-squalls  from  N.El,.  and  E.,  felt  at  Aden  after  sultry  weather. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  Southerly  monsoon  is  succeeded  by  N.W.  winds,  which,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  sea,  seldom  blow  with  great  force.  They  continue  pretty  regular  during  June  a&d 
July ;  but»  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  are  frequently  light  and  variable.  In  the  latter  mondi  thene  are 
sometimes  light  S.  winds  or  calms.  During  this  time  the  weather  is  frequently  very  thick  and  hazy, 
particularly  on  the  Arabian  side ;  and  the  Abyssinian  shore  is  consequently  much  the  most  pleasant, 
and  is  eonsidered  the  most  healthy. 

Qn  the  evening  of  20th  October,  the  pilot  drew  our  attention  to  the  Pldadta,  which  the  Arabs 
caill  Tryer,  Thurayft,  or  Tsuraid^  and  whkh  was  then  seen  low  down  in  the  E. ;  he  informed  ns  that, 
on  its  first  being  seen  in  that  quarter  in  the  evening,,  it  indicated  the  commencement  of  the  Southeriy 
winds.  The  latter  part  of  April,,  in  the  evening,  the  Pleiades  set,  when  he  said  that  light  variable 
winds  would  prevail  for  forty  days,  after  which  those  stars  will  be  again  seen  in  Ihe  E..in  the  morning, 
when,  the  N.W.  winds  commence,  and,  continue  until  Pleiades  again  sets  in  the  morning  in  tbo 
beginning  of  Sept.,  when  there  will  be  light  variable  winds  for  foirty  days,  after  whidk  the  Southerly 
winds  commence  again,  when  it  is  seen  in  Oct.  early  in  the  evening. 

Winda  and  Cunrents  in  the  S.  part  of  Red  Sea.  At  Mocha,  and  thnmgbout  the  S.  part  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Southerly  monsoon  predominates  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  commencing  in  Oct 
or  Nov.,  and  ending  in  May  or  June.;  then  the  N.  winds  set  in,  and  continue  nearly  four  months. 
During  strong  S.  wiuds,  the  current  frequently  sets  through  the  straits  with  rapidity  into  the  Red 
Sea.  Widh  these  winds,  the  atmosphere  is  usually  red  and  fraught  with  vapour ;  a  great  haze 
prevents  objects  from  being  seen,  unless  very  near.    Abo\it  the  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  the  S.  winds  are 
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sometimes  checked,  and  replaced  by  breezes  IVom  the  N.,  which  conthiue  two  or  three  days,  and 
greatly  cool  the  air.  The  currents  at  such  times  are  hable  to  change,  and  run  in  opposition  to  the 
vifid ;  but  in  general  they  set  with  it  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  also  in  the  Straits,  or  in  the  gulf 
oateide,  thej  mostly  run  with  the  wind. 

In  the  gulf  outside  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  Easterly  winds  usually 
prerail  from  the  early  part  of  Oct.  to  May ;  then  the  Westerly  winds  commence,  and  continue  about 
six  months.  Near  the  Arabian  coast  the  monsoon  from'  the  W.  sometimes  begins  more  early,  about 
the  middle  of  April ;  the  Easterly  winds  setting  in  on  the  same  coast  early  in  Oct.,  with  a  current 
running  to  the  W.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  from  Oct.  to  May  or  June,  the  wind 
is  from  the  Eastward  in  the  gulf  outside  the  Straits,  and  about  S.S.E.  insidSy  in  the  S,  part  of  the 
Red  Sea.  During  the  other  six  months,  it  is  from  W.  outside,  and  N.W.  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  June 
to  Oct  This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  N.  part  of  the  Sea,  for  the  Northerly  winds  prevail  there  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  frequently  blow  strong :  at  all  times 
in  this  gulf  S.  breezes  are  of  short  continuance.  The  strong  N.-Westers  that  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saez  ^dom  blow  to  the  S.  of  the  Brothers.  And  the  strong  S.  winds,  which  prevail  at  Mocha, 
tddom  reach  above  lat.  16°  or  16^  N. ;  for  About  Jiddah,  and  half-way  up  the  Red  Sea,  the  winds 
are  often  light  and  variable.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  beat  up  against  the  Northerly  winds  to  Suez 
in  Jane,  Julj,  and  Aug.  Ships  bound  to  that  port  should  endeavour  to  reach  it  before  the  1st  of 
May,  or  more  early  if  possible ;  and  although,  when  bound  outward,  they  may  get  down  the  Gulf  of 
Saez  at  any  season,  it  is  prudent  if  bound  to  a  distant  port  that  they  depart  from  Suez  by  the  36  th 
or  SOth  of  Aug.,  to  enable  them  to  dear  the  Straits  of  Bab^UMandeb  in  Sept.,  before  the  E.  winds 
commence  in  tiie  gulf  outside.  Ships  leaving  the  Straits,  after  the  10th  of  Aug.,  should  keep  near 
the  Arabian  coast,  to  ayotd  the  strong  current,  which  then  sets  to  the  W  S.W.  and  the  W.,  at  the 
nte  of  2  or  d  m.  an  hour,  along  the  African  shore,  from  Ras  Feelook  to  Zeyla. 

Winds  and  Weather  in  the  Inner  Channels.  In  the  inner  channel,  towards  Massowah,  on 
the  Abyssinian  side.  Northerly  vmids,  inclining  to  land  and  sea-breezes,  seem  most  prevalent  all 
the  year  round;  but  most  probably  are,  as  in  all  other  parts  to  the  S.,  light  and  variable  in  Aug. 
and  Sept«,  when  there  are  also  frequent  calms ;  and  Southerly  winds  are  by  no  means  common. 
From  die  month  of  Aug.  to  Oct.  is  generally  fine  weather,  but  from  Nov.  to  the  end  of  March  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rainy  monsoon  upon  that  coast.  In  April  the  weather  was  cloudy,  and  fine  in  May, 
Jane,  and  July;  but  between  19^  and  '20^  of  lat.,  in  these  months,  several  hot  winds  and  fresh 
land-squalls  are  experienced ;  the  Panther  was  driven  from  her  anchorage  at  Massowah,  June  /20th, 
1805,  by  a  partial  simoon  or  land-squall,  from  the  N.W. 

There  are  similar  winds  and  weather  on  the  Arabian  side ;  and,  though  land  and  sea- winds 
are  more  frequent  in  March  and  April,  the  land-squalls  from  the  E.,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Sea, 
occur,  as  at  Aden,  in  April  and  May.  From  May  to  July,  when  the  surveying  ships  experienced 
laDd-squalls  from  the  W.,  on  the  Nubian  coast,  there  was  at  that  time  thick,  hazy  weather ;  and  at 
night  Uiere  were  heavy  devrs  on  the  Arabian  side  opposite,  about  Jiddah. 

THE  TIDES  AND  CURRENTS. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  some  places  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  was  observed ;  and 
at  a  few  parts  of  the  shore,  and  in  some  of  the  narrowest  channels,  a  tide  was  seen  to  flow ;  but  at 
all  other  parts  it  was  imperceptible. 

Within  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sea,  when  the  ship  at  anchor  had 
her  head  to  the  N.W.,  the  tide  was  rising  on  the  shore,  when  it  appeared  as  if  the  flood  ran  to  the 
S. ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ship  was  wind-rode,  the  tide-stream  not  being  of  sufficient 
ibrce  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon  her  hull  and  rigging ;  and  it  should  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  abrupt  turn  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  causes  an  eddy  in  the  neighbourhbod  of 
the  Straits,  though  not  immediately  within  the  small  one.  The  tide  flows  into  the  Red  Sea  through 
the  naiTOw  channel  of  the  small  Strait,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rising  by  the  shore. 

On  F.  and  0.  of  the  moon,  it  is  H.  W.  at  Bab-el-Mandeb  at  ISh.  Om.  At  Ras  Macowa, 
OH  the  Abyssinian  coast,  nearly  opposite  to  Mocha,  the  tide,  though  hardly  perceptible,  appeared  to 
flow  in  from  the  open  sea,  and  it  vras  H.  W.  about  12 h.  30  m.,  and  the  rise  about  2  ft.  At  Amphilla 
the  motion  of  the  tide  was  not  perceptible,  but  the  rise  was  about  3  ft.,  and  the  time  of  H.  W.  about 
1 2 fa.  40  m.  At  Ras  Mcjarmla,  on  the  Arabian  coast  opposite,  the  rise  was  about  4  ft.,  and  the  time 
about  1  h.  10m.  At  Gamaran  Island,  the  rise  at  the  Equinox  was  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  time  of  H.  W. 
10  h.  At  Disaee  Island,  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  opposite,  a  branch  of  tide  flows  perceptibly  S.  into 
Goob  Ducnoo :  and  it  runs  vrith  considerable  rapidity  on  the  E.  side  of  Dhalac,  through  the  con- 
tncted  channel,  over  a  rodcy  bottom,  into  DoobeUoo  harbour,  and  also  into  Gubet  Sogera  (Soghra), 
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on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  Dhalac,  through  the  narrow  gut  that  forms  the  entmuce,  where  it  is 
H.  W.  at  1  h.  0  m.  At  Dissee  Island  the  rise  is  di^ft.,  and  H.  W.  at  1  h.  0  m.  At  Massowah  the 
stream  of  tide  was  hardly  perceptible,  but  the  rise  was  3  ft.,  and  H.  W.  at  1  h.  0  m.  At  Loheia,  on 
the  Arabian  side,  nearly  opposite  Massowah,  there  was  no  perceptible  motion  of  tide  in  the  offing, 
but  the  rise  was  3  ft.,  atid  H.  W.  at  I  h.  30  m.  in  the  inner  harbour.  At  Badour,  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast,  the  rise  of  tide  was  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  H.  W.  at  1  h.  1 5  m.  In  Jiddah  harbour  we  observed  no 
motion  of  tide ;  there  was  a  rise  and  fall  of  water,  but  so  very  irregular,  that  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  correct  data.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.  the  greatest  rise  or  fall  on  the  springs  was  about  3  ft. ;  but 
in  the  hot  months  there  is  less  at  L.  W.  by  3 ft.  than  in  the  cold  season;  showing  how  the  N.  winds 
cause  a  considerable  depression. 

The  Currents  in  the  Red  Sea  seem  to  be  entirely  governed  by  the  winds ;  during  the  preva- 
lence of  S.  breezes  they  run  to  the  N.,  and  with  N.  winds  to  the  S. ;  they  increase  according  to  the 
strength  of  either,  as  there  was  little  set  or  none  at  all  during  the  prevalence  of  light  variable  airs 
previous  to  the  setting  in  of  the  S.  winds. 

In  Nov.,  in  a  strong  S.  wind,  the  current  sets  to  the  N.W.,  about  1  m.  per  hour,  off  Jiddah 
harbour.  In  Dec,  on  the  Arabian  side,  below  that  place,  it  sets  to  the  N.,  li^m.  per  hour.  In 
Nov.,  off  the  Outer  Reefs  on  the  Arabian  side,  it  sets  along  them  N.N.  W.,  1  m.  per  hour.  In  Feb. 
there  appeared  to  be  no  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Teer,  during  light  winds.  In  Aug. 
the  current  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Sea  sets  to  the  S.,  1  m.  per  hour* 

In  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  1832,  there  seemed  to  be  no  current;  and  afterwards,  on  the  N.  part 
of  the  Shab  Farsan  banks,  it  was  setting  to  the  N.,  about  ^  of  a  knot  per  hour,  amongst  the  banks 
and  islands  on  the  Outer  Reefs.  The  flow  of  tide  and  current  through  the  several  deep-water 
channels  was  so  irregular,  and  intermixed  so  much  with  eddies  from  the  numerous  islands  and  shal- 
lows, that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  any  correctness. 

WINDS,  CURRENTS,  AND  PASSAGES,  BETWEEN  SUEZ  AND  JIDDAH. 

The  WindB  from  Suez  to  Jiddah,  during  the  whole  year,  are  mostly  Nordierly,  blowing  with 
great  violence  at  times,  but  generally  moderate  with  changes  of  the  moon.  During  winter  months, 
&om  Dec.  to  April,  Southerly  winds  at  times  prevail  for  a  few  days,  occasionally  blowing  fresh ; 
more  especially  in  the  Sea  of  Suez,  where  they  freshen  at  times  to  a  moderate  gale,  blowing  home 
to  Suez,  but  lasting  only  a  short  time.  In  these  months,  in  the  Sea  of  Suez,  Westerly  gsdes  are 
not  unfrequent ;  they  are  called  by  the  natives  the  Egyptian  winds,  and  from  their  violence  are 
much  dreaded.  On  the  Arabian  coast,  near  Jiddah,  both  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  it,  the  winds  from  N.. 
from  N.E.,  and  E.,  at  times  blow  with  great  violence  during  the  winter  months,  bringing  off  clouds 
of  dust  from  the  land. 

The  Currents  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  Jiddah  to  Ras  Mahomed,  are  various  all  the  year ;  no  par- 
ticular direction  can  be  assigned  to  them ;  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  they  set  with  the  prevailing 
winds,  which,  when  strong,  cause  a  current  of  sometimes  20  and  40  m.  a  day.  If  the  wind  continues 
long  in  the  same  quarter,  they  sometimes  set  against  it,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  short,  deep 
swell,  in  a  N.W.  wind,  against  which  the  best-sailing  vessels  make  nothing  for  the  first  and  second 
days,  when  all  at  once  they  unexpectedly  get  to  windward.  Southerly  winds,  which  sometimes  pre- 
vul  from  Oct.  to  May,  generally  bring  a  current  from  20  to  3Qm.  a  day  with  them. 

After  a  N.-Wester  has  been  blowing,  and  light  winds  prevail,  a  current  generally  sets  to  the  N., 
more  especially  on  the  Arabian  coast  Therefore,  the  Arabian  side,  with  the  N.  winds,  is  the  best 
to  work  on,  and  not  the  Egyptian  coast,  which  the  old  navigators  preferred,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  clear  of  shoals.  On  the  Arabian  coast  a  vessel  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  S 
she  is  near  the  reefs  and  coast ;  as  the  wind  almost  always  bears  several  points  more  from  off  the 
land  as  the  night  advances,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning ;  and  it  comes  well  from  seaward 
during  the  day;  but  this  is  not  the  case  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  when  N.,  N.E.,  and  E.  winds  pre- 
vail. At  times,  from  Kov.  to  March,  these  last  cause  a  strong  current  to  the  W.,  and  as  the  wind 
becomes  light  it  sets  back  again  to  the  E. 

Passages.  The  average  time  a  ship  takes  to  reach  Cosire  from  Jeddah  depends  so  much  on 
circumstances,  that  no  definite  period  can  be  stated:  it  is  seldom  performed  in  less  than  10,  or 
longer  than  20  days ;  in  the  native  boats  25  and  30,  sometimes  more.  A  ship  ought  to  have  good 
sails  bent  on  quitting  Jiddah  for  the  N. ;  and,  if  she  is  proceeding  to  Cosire,  should  work  up  on  the 
Arabian  side  as  far  N.  as  Kamahn  Island,  in  laU  27°  6'  N.,  before  she  attempts  to  cross  the  sea 
to  Cosire ;  for  should  she  make  to  leeward  of  the  port,  it  may  take  her  days  to  work  up  a  small  dis- 
tance. On  quitting  Cosire  for  Suez,  with  a  strong  Northerly  wind,  a  vessel  ought  to  stand  over  to 
the  Arabian  coast;  she  will  nearly  fetch  Moilah,  in  lat.  27°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  27' E.     Having 
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w>rked  up  30  m.  to  the  N.  of  Moilali»  she  maj  then  stand  over  to  Ras  Mahomed,  leaving  the  Arabian 
coast  at  night ;  as  she  proceeds  along,  the  N.  mnds  will  veer  to  the  N.N.E.  out  of  the  Sea  of  Akabah, 
which  enables  a  vessel  to  reach  Ras  Mohamad,  keeping  a  close  luff  to  the  islands  bounding  the  head 
of  the  Sea. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  currents,  it  will  be  essential  to  ascertain  the  vessel's  situ- 
ation correctly,  taking  latitude  by  the  stars  which  pass  the  meridian,  as  also  correcting  the  longitude 
at  sunset  by  sights  for  the  chronometers,  of  some  of  the  numerous  stars  at  twilight,  which,  from  the 
deamess  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  Sea,  are  always  to  be  seen.  After  taking  observations  at  sunset 
or  later,  a  vessel  ought  only  to  stand  back  to  the  shore  or  reefs,  half  the  distance  she  stands  out, 
and  never  come  nearer  than  10  m.  off  the  reefs  at  night,  in  case  of  a  current.  A  vessel  cannot  do 
wrong  by  keeping  the  Arabian  side  on  board,  but  should  not  go  too  close  with  a  light  wind  or  heavy 
swell,  or  if  there  is  much  probability  of  the  wind  failing :  in  case  it  blows  hard,  she  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  anchorages,  having  a  native  pilot  on  board.  These  men  know  nothing  of  the  Egyptian 
eoast,  90  they  could  take  a  ship  only  to  one  or  two  principal  ports  on  that  side,  which  is  e^entially 
necessary,  should  a  vessel  be  in  distress,  or  requiring  some  refit 

The  Arab  Pilots  being  acquainted  with  the  reefs  and  anchorages  of  the  Arabian  coast,  from 
eyesight,  are  always  able  to  tske  a  vessel  among  them  with  safety ;  whereas  a  stranger,  not  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  would  feel  alarmed  in  navigating  among  the  reefs ;  but  they  are  all  safe  to  ap- 
proach, taking  the  precaution  to  be  on  the  fore-top-sail-yard  with  the  native  pilot,  and  keeping  a 
good  look-out  for  sunken  rocks,  the  eye,  and  not  the  lead,  being  the  only  guide.  The  different 
shades  of  green  on  the  coral  rocks  will  show  the  depth  of  water  and  the  spot  to  anchor  on ;  when  at 
anchor  care  should  be  taken  of  a  shift  of  wind,  on  the  vessel  forging  a-head,  to  haul  in  the  slack  of  the 
cable,  to  prevent  its  taking  turns  round  the  rocks ;  in  which  case  it  is  with  difficulty  cleared  again. 

The  hire  of  a  native  pilot  from  Jiddah  to  Suez  is  about  26  or  30  German  crowns,  besides  his 
food.  If  possible,  do  not  take  a  very  old  man.  These  pilots  have  little  inclination  to  go  aloft,  and 
are  generidly  indolent ;  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  on  the  alert,  and  never  place  too  great  a  de- 
pendence on  them :  they  know  nothing  when  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

WINDS  AND  CURRENTS  IN  RED  SEA,  BY  COMMANDER  T.  E.  ROGERS, 

OF  THE  INDIAN-  NAVY. 

Winter  Montlit.  From  the  beginning  of  Oct.  to  the  end  of  April,  which  period  may  be  called 
the  winter  months,  from  the  Straits  of  6ab-el-Mandeb  to  Jebel  Teer,  the  wind  may  be  said  to  blow 
constantly  from  the  S.,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  day  or  two  of  Northerly  winds  on  the 
F.  and  C.  of  the  moon ;  but  two  months  frequently  pass  wiXhout  any  change  of  wind.  The  current 
generally  takes  the  direction  of  the  wind  15  or  30  m.  per  day,  particularly  that  from  the  N. ;  the 
Southerly  winds  having,  as  it  were,  heaped  the  waters  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea ;  from  this  cause, 
also,  I  imagine  it  is,  that  a  set  is  at  times  found  against  the  Southerly  winds,  on  the  decreasing  of 
a  strong  breeze  from  that  quarter. 

The  effect  of  the  S.  wind  in  raising  the  water,  and  the  N.  wind  in  decreasing  it,  very  plainly 
appears  in  Jiddah  Roads ;  with  the  former  a  small  boat  can  go  straight  from  the  anchorage  to  the 
shore,  whereas  with  the  latter,  in  the  same  direction,  a  succession  of  dry  banks  appear,  having  only 
a  cuncuitous  and  narrow  channel. 

From  Jebel  Teer  to  lat.  19°  or  20°,  the  winds  at  the  same  season  are  variable,  blowing  nearly 
as  much  from  the  N.  as  the  S.,  that  particular  wind  predominating  as  yon  approach^the  N.  or  S.  of 
the  above  limits.  The  currents  here,  in  general,  set  with  the  wind,  but  at  times  are  found  to  run 
across  the  sea  as  much  as  20  m.  in  24  hours ;  occasionally,  but  not  often,  a  set  to  windward  is  expe- 
rienced of  12  or  15  m.  in  the  same  time.  The  winds  here  do  not,  in  general,  blow  so  strong  as  Uie 
prevailing  ones  above  and  below  these  limits. 

From  lat.  21°  to  27°,  at  the  same  season,  the  Northerly  is  the  prevailing  wind,  but  half  a  moon 
seldom  passes  without  having  the  wind  one  or  two  days  from  the  S.,  more  particularly  from  the  end 
of  Nov.  to  mid-March.  The  currents  here  are  much  the  same  as  between  Jebel  Teer  and  Jiddah  ; 
the  Southerly  wind  is  less  frequent  as  you  approach  the  N.  extreme  of  these  limits.  Strong  Northerly 
winds,  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance,  are  often  experienced  here  in  these  months. 

From  lat  27°  to  Suez,  the  wind  is  almost  constantly  from  the  N.,  and,  unless  during  the 
months  of  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  seldom  interrupted  by  that  from  the  S.  The  currents  run  with 
,'    the  wind,  but  are  not  so  strong  as  those  experienced  more  to  the  S.    The  N.-Wester  seldom  blows 

/with  riolence  here  for  more  than  12  or  15  hours  at  a  time,  and,  from  what  I  have  experienced,  I 
should  say  it  does  not  blow  so  strong  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter. 
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Summer  Konfks.  In  June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  the  Northerly  winds  prevail,  wit^  mere  or 
less  strength,  throughout  the  Sea  from  Suez  to  Bab-el- Mandeb,  with  little  interruption  ;  occasional 
slants  from  the  land  are  met  with,  particularly  in  Aug.  and  Sept. ;  and  a  vessel  that  sails  fiurij 
will  average  35  m.  a  day,  in  working  from  Mocha  to  Suez  in  these  months. 

Leaving  Mocha  in  the  end  of  July,  the  Euphrates  worked  to  Suez  in  86  days ;  leaving  Mocha 
in  the  end  of  Aug.,  she  completed  the  same  voyage  in  82  days.  On  both  these  occasions,  from 
leaving  Mocha  until  she  passed  the  Strait  of  Jubal,  she  never  had  a  second  reef  in  t^  topsails. 
The  water  was  in  general  smooth ;  the  current  generally  against,  sometimes  with  her,  the  difference 
giving  an  average  of  8^^  and  4  m.  daily  against  her  during  the  voyage. 

In  opposition  to  Horsburgh,  who  says  the  wind  in  the  Sea  of  Suez  generally  blows  strongest 
during  the  day,*  I  have  found  in  working  up  on  three  occasions,  once  in  June,  another  in  July,  and 
again  in  Aug.,  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  never,  on  any  occasion,  having  found  a  second  reef  in 
the  topsails  necessary  during  the  day,  whereas  at  night  I  have  generally  been  obliged  to  doable  reef 
the  topsails,  and  at  times  take  in  the  mainsail. 

Throughout  the  Sea  of  Suez  a  hazy  horizon  is  generally  a  sign  of  a  breeze ;  but  it  is  not  always 
its  precursor.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  light  fleecy  cloud  hanging  above  the  tops  (si  the  Toor 
or  Sinai  mountains,  as  seen  from  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Jubal. 

During  the  winter  months,  throughout  the  Sea,  the  Northerly  wind  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  Southerly  wind  by  onb  that  is  damp.  A  change  of  wind  is  thus  often 
indicated  some  hours  before  it  takes  place,  or  before  any  other  sign  is  visible. 

During  the  summer  months  the  atmosphere  is  generally  damp  throughout  the  Sea ;  bat  the 
sky  overhead  is  so  clear  that  a  planet  can  often  be  seen  at  noon^day. 

In  working  up  the  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Jubal,  I  think  the  Arabian  coast  is  the  best  to  keep  on ; 
and  in  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  by  the  practice  of  TuriiLish  ships,  which,  in  their  way 
from  Jiddah  to  Cosire,  sight  the  island  of  Tirahn  before  they  venture  to  cross  over,  so  much  do  thej 
dread  making  the  Egyptian  coast  below  Gosire.  This  is  60  m.  farther  to  the  N.  than  I  think  a  fair 
sailing  ship  need  go,  and  the  practice  is  sometimes  attended  with  provoking  consequences,  as  I  hare 
known  one  Turk  reach  Cosire  before  another  who  left  Jiddah  13  days  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  getting  a  S.  wind  below  Cosire,  which  to  the  other  was  a  foul  wind,  from  his  being  aoiuto 
the  N. 

The  wind  in  the  Red  Sea  seldom  blows  in  squalls,  bat  its  gradual  rise  is  often  veiy  rapid  in 
the  N.  part. 

In  the  months  of  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  a  ship  sometimes  will  cany  a  fair  wind  from  Mocha  to 
Cosire,  and  make  the  passages  in  6  or  7  days.  I  never  heard  of  this  being  done  from  Cosire  to 
Mocha,  unless  in  the  summer  months. 

ADDITIONAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  NAVIGATION. 

l%e  track  usually  taken  by  H  M.  Indian  troop-ships  and  other  large  steamers  is,  after  leaving 
Suez,  to  keep  the  W.  shore  on  board,  as  being  the  clearest,  passing  Zafarana  Light-house  from 
8  to  5  m.  distant,  and  carefully  checking  the  distance  by  bearings,  as  judging  distances  by  eye  in 
the  Red  Sea  is  more  than  usually  deceptive.  From  Zafarana  Light  they  steer  so  as  to  pass  Bas 
Oharib  Light  about  4  or  6  m.  distant,  stOl  keeping  the  W.  shore  on  board ;  passing  W.  of  the 
di-&thom  patch,  Toor  Middle  Shoal,  between  Ras  Shukhair  and  Toor,  the  high  land  of  Zeiti  is 
made  on  the  bow,  and  a  course  shaped  for  Ashrafi  Light-house.  The  position  of  Mount  Akrab  in 
tins  vicinity  used  to  be  depended  upon  for  bearings,  and  the  mountain  can  generally  be  seen  at 
night ;  but  Ras  Oharib  Light  now  supersedes  it. 

There  is  no  difficulty  for  steamers  in  the  Strait  of  Jubal  by  night  or  day,  if  in  passing  the 
Ashrafi  Light-house  its  distance  is  carefully  determined  by  the  change  of  bearing.  This  precaution 
in  taking  each  fresh  departure  is  absolutely  necessaiy ;  as,  between  determining  the  dutanoe  bj 
bearing,  and  judging  the  same  by  eye,  an  error  of  3  m.  in  10  has  been  found  by  different  observers. 

Entering  the  Strait  of  Jubal  f^om  the  S.  it  is  better  to  pass  Shadwan  Island  close  (1  or  H  m.), 

*  This  aooount,  ooouiring  in  the  old  Directions  for  Eaterinff  the  Sea  of  Suez,  by  Capttin  K^dd,  does  not 
mention  the  time  of  vear.  but  merely  states,  " In  the  day  it  generdUy  blowt  strongy  hit  moderate  durtng  the  mgU" 
Captain  Bogers  speaks  of  the  summer  months  only.  My  own  experienoe  of  SJE.  winds  durinn^  winter  montfo,  sfc 
tiie  lower  part  of  the  Bed  Sea,  is,  tkat  they  blow  strongest  in  the  day  (notdbly  in  the  afternoon),  as  sea-breeses 
do.  I  migiit  also  mention,  that  in  the  passage  fi^m  Aden  to  Bombay,  in  the  aJE.  monBOon,  the  wind  is  fresfaff 
in  the  forenoon  (generally  between  midnight  and  noon),  just  as  the  land-winds  on  the  coast  of  India  afe.  Note 
of  such  ooncuirenoes  as  these — capable  of  being  firequently  taken  by  the  man^  intelligent  matter-mariners  snd 
engineers  who  now  ply  between  Burope  and  Asia — will  be  of  service  to  the  physical  geographer  when  iuTestigatiDg 
the  phenomena  of  periodical  wind8.-^EDii0B. 
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and  then  steer  a  course  to  pass  the  out-lying  reef  of  Aboo  Nahas  and  the  Horse-Shoe,  about  3  m. 
distant,  until  Ashrafi  Light  is  sighted.  Shadwan  Island  has  been  seen  on  several  occasions  when 
35  m.  distant. 

The  Brothers  may  be  safely  approached  within  a  short  distance;  on  the  centre  of  the  N.  and 
laiger  one  is  a  high  pole  with  cage-top.  in  lat.  26°  18'  63"  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  60'  44"  E. 

The  DsBdalils  Beef,  which  has  a  good  light  on  it,  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  and  a  course 
is  then  *  shaped  to  pass  4  m.  W.  of  Jebel  Teer.  St.  John*s  Island  makes  in  the  distance  like  a 
hay-cock.  The  S.W.  Zebayer  Island  is  passed  on  the  same  side,  and  at  the  same  distance  as  Jebel 
Teer ;  the  track  then  lies  inside  Jebel  Zooger,  passing  between  it  and  Aboo  £yle,  keeping  on  the 
side  of  Jebel  Zooger,  as  a  reef  runs  off  the  N.W.  side  of  the  W.  Aboo  Eyle.  A  course  is  next 
shaped  to  pass  Mocha,  about  6  or  7  m.  distant,  and  thence  to  Perim. 

The  doubtful  danger  marked  in  the  Small  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  not  believed  to  exist,  the 
Malahar  having  passed  close  over  the  spot  five  times  without  discovering  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  is  of  importance  to  know  this,  as  the  island  side  in  this  channel  is  the  safest,  the  Oyster  Bock 
with  its  outlying  reef  not  being  very  easily  seen  at  night. 

In  this  route  it  is  considered  many  cidditional  lights  are  wanting.  A  better  one  is  required  at 
Soez.  Bas  Gharib  now  shows  a  good  light  A  light  would  be  useful  on  Shadwan,  and  also  on  the 
Brothers,  which  latter  are  low,  and  not  seen  under  ordinary  circumstances  more  than  2  m.  at  night. 
On  Jebel  Teer  one  might  be  favourably  placed  on  low  land  on  the  W.  side ;  also  on  Aboo  Eyle, 
where  it  might  be  built  on  the  reef  running  off  the  N.W.  side  of  the  W.  rock.  And  lastly,  a  light- 
vessel  moored  outside  the  shoal  patches  which  extend  4  m.  off  Mocha  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  rounding  the  shoals  at  night. 

Cnrrentak  As  a  general  rule  the  currents  are  not  strong.  With  a  strong  S.S.E.  wind,  lasting 
about  three  days  in  Dec.,  when  between  Jebel  Teer  and  Jebel  Zooger  it  ran  with  the  wind  at  the 
rate  of  1 }  m.  per  hour,  but  in  ordinary  weather,  such  as  is  generally  experienced,  the  velocity  does 
not  usually  exceed  1^  m.  an  hour.  On  two  occasions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brothers  (near  Shadwan), 
a  W.  set  of  i  m.  per  hour  was  observed,  lasting  about  twelve  hours.  The  greatest  set  noticed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  jm.  per  hour  to  the  E. 

STRAIT  OF  JTJBAL.  The  following  observations,  on  the  tides  and  currents  in  Jubal  Strait, 
were  made  bj  Captain  Henry  D.  Grant,  B.N.,  while  conducting  the  operations  for  the  recovery  of 
the  treasare  from  the  wreck  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company's  steamship  Camatic  in  Dec,  1869,  on  the 
Aboo  Nahas  Reef. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  on  all  the  banks  between  Jubal  and  Shadwan  Islands  are  much 
affected  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ;  they  range  from  4  to  6  ft.  at  F.  and  C.  The 
direction  of  the  tides  (the  ebb  running  to  the  N.W.  and  the  flood  to  the  S.E.),  as  shown  on  the 
chart  of  the  Strait  of  Jubal,  is  correct,  but  within  the  distance  of  d  m.  from  the  reefs  and  Shadwan 
Island  they  are  uncertain,  setting  in  towards  the  reefs  and  circling  round  them. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  a  month  a  steady  N.W.  current  was  experienced  passing  between 
Shadwan  and  Aboo  Nahas,  and  setting  past  the  Seaul  Islands.  Captain  Alii  Suggery,  of  H.H. 
the  Khedive's  steamship  Tar,  states  t^t  it  sets  out  again  N.  of  Jubal  Island.  The  strength  of 
this  current  depends  on  the  age  of  the  moon ;  and  at  change  it  runs  about  /2  m.  an  hour.  On 
three  occasions,  when  at  anchor  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  Dec.,  off  Aboo  Nahas,  the  vessel  was 
riding  with  her  head  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  a  strong  N.W.  wind  blowing  the  whole  time.  Strong 
under  curenti  were  found  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Beef. 

As  the  Ashrafi  is  a  first-class  light,  and  can  be  seen  clearly  when  to  the  S.  of  all  the  reefs,  with 
attention  to  its  bearing,  and  Shadwan  Island  always  in  sight,  no  vessel  ought  to  be  endangered. 
Vessels  should  pass  the  Ashrafi  Light-house  at  a  distance  of  from  1  to  2  m.,  and  then  a  course 
should  be  shaped  to  give  the  Horse-Shoe  and  Aboo  Nahas  Beefs  a  berth  of  from  3  to  4  m. 

WIXDS  AHD  WEATHEB.    The  following  has  been  collected  from  various  sources : — 

Hurricanes  or  heavy  storms  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Bed  Sea,  but  fresh  gales  and  close- 
reefed  topsail  breezes  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

Between  Suez  and  Jiddah,  Northerly  winds  prevail  all  the  year  round.  From  Dec.  to  March 
indosive  these  winds  blow  fiercely,  moderating  at  F.  and  C,  with  an  occasional  Southerly  breeze 
foretold  by  damp  weather.  During  these  months.  Westerly  gales  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and 
as  far  S.  as  the  Daedalus  Beef,  accompanied  at  times  by  dense  fogs  of  dust ;  violent  N.E.  winds 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  near  Jiddah,  are  also  felt. 

Between  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  parallel  of  17°  N.,  Southerly  winds  are 
aperienced  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  firom  Oct.  to  May,  prevailing  from  Nov.  to  March,  blowing 

*  A»  the  Editor's  own  «vperienGe  and  remarks,  at  bottom  of  page  29. 
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strong  from  the  S.E.  in  Jan. ;  about  Dec.  these  winds  bring  hazy  weather,  with  squalls  and  nun ; 
after  Feb.  they  blow  with  less  strength,  and  are  frequently  followed  by  Northerly  ¥dnds  for  seTentl 
days.     Rain  falls  between  Oct.  and  March. 

In  March,  April,  and  May  the  weather  is  unsettled,  with  Easterly  squalls,  and  sometimes  rain. 

The  N.W.  winds  commence  in  June,  seldom  blowing  strong,  and  becoming  light  and  variable 
in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  with  occasional  Southerly  winds,  long  calms,  and  hazy  weather  in  the  latter 
month.  Squalls  come  off  the  land  with  hazy  weather  between  April  and  June ;  while  in  July, 
August,  and  Sept.,  the  winds  are  usually  light  and  variable,  with  frequent  long  calms;  land- 
breezes  are  occasionally  met  with  then  on  the  Arabian  coast. 

On  the  coasts  of  this  region  land  and  sea-breezes  are  experienced,  but  Northeriy  winds  prevail 
all  the  year  round. 


WORDS  USED  IN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  RED  SEA  AND  GULF  OF  ADEN. 

Balad  , .  .  •  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  A  Town  or  Village. 

Bander  or  Bunder      . .  . .  • .         •  •         . .  A  Harbour  or  Anchorage. 

Bar  or  Bahr     .  •         . .  . .  . .  •  •         . .  The  Land. 

Bayat  . .  . .  . .         . .  . .  .  •         . .  A  Shoal,  dry  at  L.  W. 

Gadd  or  Gad  {Kadd)  . .  . .         . .  . .  . .  A  Shoal. 

Goobet  or  Gubet  (Qhubbet) A  Gulf. 

Gum  or  Gam  {Kam)  . .  . .         . .  . .  A  Horn,  or  Point. 

Guttah  (Kit'ah)  .  •  . .         . .  . .  •  •  A  Patch  of  Rocks. 

Hassar  ..  •.         ..A  Rock. 

Jibbel  (Jebel)  . .  • .         . .  . .         . .  . .  A  Hill,  or  Mountain. 

Juzeerat,  or  Jezirat  {Jaztrat  or  JaziraK)        . .         . .  An  Island. 

Eebcer  (Kebireh)         .  •         . .         . .  .  •         . .  Great. 

Khor  or  Core  (Khaur), ,  . .  An  Inlet. 

Kinasat  • .         . .         . .         . .         . .  • .  A  Shoal  or  Sand-bank. 

Mirza,  or  Merza  {Mersd)        . .  . .  . .  . .  An  Anchorage. 

Nakhil  .*  ..  «.  A  Date-grove. 

Rak,  Rakat,  or  Rejjat A  shallow,  flat  Bank,  extending  off 

shore ;  or  a  Ripple. 

Ras  (Rds)        A  Cape,  or  Headland. 

Sail,  or  Sale  (S<ntQ A  Torrent 

^egeer  {Saghireh) Small. 

Shah,  or  Shaab  (8ha*b)  A  Reef,  or  Shoal. 

Shurm,  Sherm,  or  Shrum  {Sharm)    •.         •  •         ••  A  Creek,  or  small  Cove. 

WeMj{Wddi) A  Valley,  or  River. 
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THE  RED  SEA— ARABIAN  SIDE. 

PEBDC — BAB-ELrMANDEB— MOOHA — HABNISH    AND    ZOOOUB — HODEIDAH — ZEBATEB    AND    JEBEL   TEER 

— CAMARAN LOHEIA — OOMFIDAH  —  LEET  —  OUTER    REEFS  —  8HAB    FAR8AN  —  WUSAUAT — ABOO 

LAAD JIDDAH TEMBO  —  CAPE    BAREDI — HASANI    AND    MASABIH    ISLANDS — MOILAH — TIRAHN 

INLAND — OULF   OF  AKABAH — RAS   MOHAMED — TOOR— SUEZ — NAVIGATION. 

(Variation  at  Bab-el-Mandeb,  4^^  W. ;  at  Jiddah,  6°  W. ;  at  Suez,  6i°  W.) 

The  Directions  for  the  S.  half  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeh  to  Jiddah, 
were  extracted  irom  a  Memoir  written  by  the  late  Commander  Thomas  Elwon,  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
to  accompany  his  portion  of  the  survey.  For  the  part  N.  of  Jiddah,  the  directions  were  written  by 
Commander  Robert  Moresby,  by  whom  that  part  of  the  survey  was  executed.  The  longitudes  were 
determined  by  chronometric  measurements,  and  have  lately  received  important  corrections. 

FROM  BAB-EL-MANDEB  TO  MOCHA  AND  JEBEL  TEER. 

Tlie  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  are  14  m.  wide.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Africa  and  Arabia 
eoQveige  towards  them,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Red  Sea,  thus  acting  as  a  funnel  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  N.  and  S.  winds  and  the  currents  also  in  their  seasons.  Ferim  or  Meyoon  is  a 
bare  rocky  island,  about  4  m.  long  by  2^  broad,  rising  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  its  S.W.  side  is  a 
good  harbour,  nearly  i  m.  broad,  with  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  and  a  muddy  bottom.  The  harbour 
forma  in  two  branches,  and  that  to  the  N.W.  appears  the  best.  There  is  £fficulty  in  getting  out  of 
this  place  in  S.  winds,  and  warping  out  might  be  found  necessary.  A  bank  extends  off  the  N.  of 
Perim  I  m.,  with  4  and  5  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge ;  the  steamer  Evora  got  aground  in  2i  fathoms, 
sotd  to  he  nearly  }  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  N.W.  eliffe  of  Perim. 

Perim  lAght,  in  lat.  IS''  40^  N.,  Ion.  43''  28'  £.,  is  a  white  light  of  the  first  order,  Eevohing 
every  minute;  it  is  placed  1,100  yards  within  the  N.E.  bluff;  and  being  elevated  840ft.  above 
H.W.,  is  visible  93  m.  in  clear  weather. 

THE  81CALL  STEAIT  is  nearly  li  m.  wide,  with  10  or  12  fathoms  in  mid-channel  in  its 
N.  part;  14  to  16  in  its  centre ;  and  11  to  13  fathoms  between  Fisherman  or  Pilot  Rock  and  the 
S.E.  extreme  of  Perim.  Shoal  water  in  rocky  patches  extends  N.  of  Pilot  Rock  to  the  lower  Cape 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  But  N.  of  that  Gape  ships  may,  during  8.  winds,  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms, 
with  Pilot  Rock  seen  over  the  low  Cape,  and  the  N.  end  of  Perim  Island  W.S.W.,  or  the  light  about 
8.W.  by  S.  There  is  sheltered  anchorage  during  N.  winds  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  in  a  small  bight  to 
£•  by  8.  of  the  Pilot  Rock,  and  about  d  or  3  cables  from  it. 

■ftrigatioiL  Ships  entering  the  Bed  Sea,  usually  take  the  Small  Strait,  which  has  moderate 
depths  for  anchon^e.  In  running  for  the  entrance,  the  depth  decreases  quickly  from  30  and  28 
to  18  and  10  fiithoms.  With  a  fair  wind  keep  in  mid-channel,  or  nearer  Perim ;  there  is  no  danger, 
althoo^  the  depths  are  irregular  from  17  to  7  fathoms  coarse  sand.  At  the  N.  part  of  tlie  Strait, 
nearer  the  main  than  to  the  island,  lies  a  small  bank,  having  on  it  7  or  6  fathoms,  whereon  a  few 
easts  may  be  got,  but  there  is  no  danger.  Off  the  N.  part  of  Perim  Island  about  i  m.  is  a  shoal 
spit  of  24  and  17  ft  Anchorage.  Having  passed  through  the  Strait,  and  uncertain  of  reaching 
Mocha  with  daylight,  with  the  wind  inclining  to  blow  strong  from  S.,  you  may  shut  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait,  and  anchor  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  near  the  Frendi  settlement  of  Sheik 
Syed,  where  the  water  is  smooth,  with  Perim  Light  about  S.W.  by  S.,  and  Pilot  Rock  just  behind 
the  low  point  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  may  be  difficult  to  bring  up,  with  the  Strait  open,  or  farther  N. 
towards  Mocha.  The  navigator  must  be  on  his  guard  not  to  overshoot  Mocha  in  the  night,  for 
coipents  sometimee  set  strong  to  the  N.  with  8.  winds. 

THE  LABCFE  STBAIT  is  9  m.  broad.  Perim  is  its  N.  boundary ;  the  Brothers  Islands  and 
Ras  S^iam  mark  its  S.  limits.  Throughout  this  strait,  no  soundings  are  obtainable,  except  witli  the 
deep-sea  lead  near  Perim  and  towards  the  Abyssinian  shore.    There  is  no  anchorage  in  the  Large 
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Strait,  except  near  Perim  Island,  or  between  the  Brothers  and  the  main  land.  With  a  steady  fair 
wind,  the  Large  Strait  may  be  adopted,  for  a  ship  may  run  through  in  the  night,  when  it  is 
impradent  for  a  stranger  to  proceed  through  the  Small  Strait.  In  passing  through  the  Large  Strait, 
a  ship  should  borrow  towards  the  Island  Perim,  where  she  may  anchor  if  the  wind  fail,  and  prevent 
being  carried  over  to  the  Brothers  when  the  current  is  running  to  the  S.  If  passing  through  the 
Large  Strait  in  the  middle  or  early  part  of  the  night,  it  will  be  prudent  to  haul  in  to  the  E.,  and 
heave- to  until  daylight,  keeping  near  the  Arabian  shore,  in  from  12  to  24  fathoms ;  this  is  preferable 
to  anchoring  when  blowing  strong,  as  a  ship  is  liable  to  lose  her  anchor. 

Having  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  either  Strait,  steer  along  the  Arabian  coast,  coming  no  nearer 
than  10  or  11  fathoms,  on  account  of  a  small  bank  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Gape  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
having  9  fathoms  close-to. 

Zee  Hill,  18  m.  N.  of  Perim  Light,  is  a  small  but  remarkable  rocky  peak,  like  a  gunner's 
quoin,  close  to  the  beach.  This  is  the  only  hill  by  the  sea  between  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Mocha. 
Shoal  water  runs  off  it;  and,  to  the  S.,  there  are  two  reefs  lying  off  shore,  extending  6  m.  to  the 
S.  from  Zee  Hill,  Soundings  along  this  coast  are  pretty  regular,  and  the  lead  is  a  good  guide  in 
approaching  it.  Between  Zee  Hill  and  Mocha,  but  nearest  to  the  former  place,  there  is  a  small 
bank  (reported  by  former  navigators,  but  not  on  the  Red  Sea  charts,)  having  9  fathoms  close  outside 
of  it.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  shoal  between  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Zee  Hill;  therefore  never  go 
under  12  fathoms  along  this  shore,  except  you  have  an  Arab  pilot. 

In  passing  Mocha,  the  lead  should  always  be  used  to  determine  the  distance  off  shore ;  if  the 
hand-lead  gets  bottom,  you  are  too  near  and  should  haul  out  a  little. 

MOCHA,  in  lat.  18^  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  43°  12'  E.,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  several  forts  and 
towers,  occupying  a  space  about  ^  m.  square ;  many  of  the  buildings  within  it  are  in  ruins.  The 
houses  generally  are  large,  and  built  with  stone :  there  are  also  several  mosques  with  lofty  minarets, 
and  being  white,  they  have  an  imposing  effect  from  sea.  It  has  several  batteries  towards  the  sea ; 
the  centre  battery  is  by  the  jetty ;  and  a  little  to  N.,  opposite  the  old  factory,  is  a  five-gun  battery ; 
beyond  that  is  the  N.  fort,  on  a  sandy  spit  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  .  The  south  fort  is  in  a  ruinous 
state,  upon  a  sandy  beach. to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  This  place  has  an  extensive  bazaar,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  beef,  Abyssinian  sheep,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  very  good  bread  may  also  be  had,  but 
there  is  no  biscuit.  The  water  is  brackish  and  dear.  The  population  is  now  less  than  2,000,  but 
formerly  was  20  times  as  great,  before  Aden  rose  to  such  importance.  Hodeidah,  ]  00  m.  further 
N.,  has  supplanted  Mocha  as  the  principal  commercial  depot  of  Yemen. 

Moona  Boads,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  have  a  depth  of  only  3  to  6  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  is 
sand,  not  good  holding-ground.  There  are  three  rocky  shoals  to  be  avoided  in  sailing  in  or  out,  and 
in  anchoring.  Firstly,  the  numerous  shoal  patches,  lying  3i  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  town,  which  prevent 
ships  approaching  nearer  than  4  m.,  whilst  the  grand  mosque  bears  to  the  N.  of  E.  Within  these* 
and  2  m.  W.  of  the  town,  lies  a  small  shoal  with  13  and  14  ft. ;  and  between  this  and  the  town  is 
Mocha  Roads. 

A  light-yessel  is  proposed  to  be  placed  off  Mocha. 

When  apprcachiiif^  Mooha  from  the  South,  steer  along  the  Arabian  coast  about  N.N.W.. 
keeping  without  the  depth  of  12  fathoms,  to  clear  the  sand  and  rocky  banks  which  project  from 
Mocha  Roads.  Vessels  entering  must  bring  the  Grand  Mosque  to  bear  E.  by  S.,  or  the  North  fort 
bearing  E.,  before  they  approach  within  2im.  of  the  shore ;  and  then  steer  in  on  that  course,  and 
anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  No  vessel  should  attempt  to  enter  from  the  S.  without  a  pilot ;  as  a  long 
narrow  shoal  lies  1  m.  W.  of  the  South  fort.  Passing  inside  the  banks  can  only  be  attempted  by 
a  small  vessel,  and  not  without  a  pilot.  After  passing  Zee  Hill,  keep  along  the  coast  in  7  or  6 
fathoms,  and  when  the  N.  fort  bears  N.E.  by  N.  steer  for  it,  until  the  South  ruined  fort  and 
mosque  are  in  one.  With  these  marks  on,  about  a  N.E.  course,  you  can  steer  in  until  within  1  m. 
of  the  6.  fort,  but  do  not  attempt  getting  near  the  landing-place  without  a  pilot. 

PASSAGE  FEOM  XOCHA  TO  IeBEL  T£££.*  A  N.N.W.  couree,  for  40  m.,  ^m  the 
Small  Strait  having  placed  the  vessel  from  5  to  7  m.  off  Mocha ;  steer  thence  N.  by  W.  52  m.  to 
Aboo  Eyle  islets,  passing  about  1  m.  to  E.  of  them.  If  the  Large  Strait  be  used  with  a  fair  wind, 
a  N.  by  W.  i  W.  course  for  44  m.  places  the  ship  off  Mocha;  then  steer  as  above  to  pass  well  to 
the  E.  of  Mooshedjerah  and  to  round  Aboo  Eyle.  The  rocks  and  islets  between  Hamish  islands 
and  the  Abyssinian  coast,  make  the  Arabian  shore  a  preferable  navigation.  The  land  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  the  soundings  are  regular,  and  the  lead  will  be  a  good  guide  between  Mocha  and  Baa 
Zebeed,  which  is  abreast  of  Zoogur  island ;  but  no  shelter  from  strong  winds  is  found  till  you  reach 
Ehor  Geolafugger,  80  m.  to  the  N.  of  Mocha. 

HASHISH  ISLAHDS  are  nearly  40  mT.  to  N.W.  of  Mocha.  Great  Hamish  is  10  m.  long,  N.E. 
and  S.W.«  and  about  3  ra.  in  breadth.     Its  central  peak  is  highest,  and  all  are  volcanic  and  barren ; 
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groire  in  the  valleys,  in  which  plenty  of  antelopes  are  found.  The  W.  side  is  very  steep-to, 
I  bat  along  the.E.  side  the  soundings  are  pretty  regular,  affording  anchorage  against  N.  winds,  with 
i  a  bottom  of  sand  and  rock,  just  to  the  S.  of  Haycock  island,  which  lies  off  the  N.E.  end  of  Great 
^  Hamish.  Little  Hamish,  8  m.  to  N.  of  Haycock,  is  also  very  high  and  rugged.  Off  its  N.  and 
£.  sides  there  are  several  rocky  islets  and  sunken  rocks. 

The  S.E.  Bodcy  Islet  of  the  Hamiah  group  lies  5  or  6  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Sule  Hamish, 
which  is  the  S.  high  island.     This  S.E.  rocky  islet  stands  about  10  m.  to  the  S.  of  Mooshedjerah. 

MooaheJIjenSi  is  a  small,  low  island,  8  m.  to  E.  of  the  N.  point  of  Great  Hamish.  It  is  safe 
to  approach  quite  close,  except  on  S.E.  side,  where  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Alma  was  lost  in  1869; 
but  navigators  should  avoid  the  islets  and  rocks  about  9  m.  to  the  S.  of  Mooshedyerah. 

JEBEL  ZOOOITR,  the  highest  island  in  the  Bed  Sea,  nearly  10  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
has  its  centre  in  lat.  14°  N.  Several  lofty,  barren  hills,  with  sharp  peaks,  formerly  volcanoes,  form 
its  high  land.  The  W.  peak  is  highest,  more  than  1,000  ft.  There  is  anchorage  to  S.  of  this  peak 
daring  N.  winds,'  in  7  to  9  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  inside  of  Sandy  Peak  islet,  the  passage  between 
which  and  Zoogur  has  7  fathoms.  Anchorage  in  strong  S.  winds,  in  7  to  10  fathoms,  with  smooth^ 
water,  may  be  found  to  N.W.  of  the  highest  peak,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  prominent,  rocky,  W.  cape' 
of  Zoogur,  in  lat.  14°  2'  N.  Here  the  S.  winds  blow  in  gusts  from  the  island,  but  the  water  is 
smooth.  There  is  no  protection  from  S.  winds  on  the  Arabian  coast  opposite,  except  on  the  N.  side 
of  Ras  Mejarmla,  more  than  80  m.  from  Zoogur. 

Aboo  Syle  are  three  islets,  standing  together  out  of  the  sea,  about  1  league  off  the  N.E.  points 
of  Jebel  Zoogur.  They  are  18  m.  from  the  Arabian  shore,  and  the  fair  cbannel  is  fully  8  leagues 
wide.  It  was  usual  for  pilots  to  take  steamers  to  the  E.  of  the  Aboo  Eyle,  but  practised  navigators 
now  pass  between  them  and  Jebel  Zoogur.  From  these  islets,  a  course  N.W.  by  N.  will  take  a 
vessel  to  the  W.  of  Zebayer  islands  and  of  Jebel  Teer.     (See  end  of  Chapter  VIII.) 

The  IflAsndB  and  Bocks  between  Bas  BUlool  ana  Jebel  Zoog^.  The  islands  comprising 
this  group  are  mostly  volcanic  hills,  of  a  dark  and  barren  aspect,  with  rocky  eminences  in  fanciful 
or  romantic  shapes,  covered  with  a  loose,  granular  black,  brown,  or  sandy-coloured  earth  and  ashes, 
or  strewed  with  pieces  of  sharp  rock.  The  principal,  as  before  stated,  are  the  Zoogur  and  Hamish 
Islands,  which  are  surrounded  by  many  small  ones  of  various  heights,  to  which  appropriate  names 
have  been  given,  according  to  their  different  shapes.  In  some  of  the  largest,  the  remains  of  cratera 
are  very  evident,  having  idl  the  appearance  of  being  originally  high-peaked  islands,  reduced  to  the 
present  saucer-shape  by  internal  explosions ;  and  the  neighbouring  smaller  islands  and  rocks  to  the 
E.S.E.,  the  S.,  and  S.W.  of  Hamish,  being  of  similar  formation,  leads  to  a  belief  that  they  have 
been  formed  by  the  same  means.  No  sunken  patches  were  discovered  between  any  of  this  group 
from  Ras  Billool  to  Zoogur,  all  the  dangers  being  above  water,  so  that  vessels  mnning  either  up  or 
down  ibis  sea  can  pass  through  any  of  Siese  channels  during  the  day  with  safety ;  but  it  is  better 
not  to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  smallest  ones  beneath  the  N.E.  of  the  Mah-hebbakah  Islands ; 
or  through  the  9-fathom  channel  between  the  N.  part  of  Great  Hamish  and  Haycock  Island  off  it, 
for  fear  of  baffling  winds. 

ZEBAYEB  ISLAHBS  are  40  m.  W.N.W.  from  Hodeidah ;  their  S.W.  island,  called  Centre 
Peak,  bears  N.N.W.  ^  W.,  66  m.  from  Aboo  Eyle  islets.  Jebel  Zebayer,  the  E.  island,  and  largest 
of  the  group,  is  about  600  ft.  high,  and  has  three  remarkable  hills ;  the  S.  one  is  conical,  the  N.  one 
is  Uke  a  barn.  Some  low  rocks  awash  lie  nearly  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  N.E.  tip  of  this  inland,  and 
no  soundings  would  be  got  at  1  m.  off  them.  Therefore  it  is  best  for  steamers  to  pass  to  the  W.  of 
Zebayer  group,  although  the  fair  channel  to  N.E.  of  them  has  a  width  of  15  m.  The  nearest  land 
(20  m.  from  the  Zebayers)  is  Basher,  in  lat.  16°  10'  N.,  Ion.  42°  83'  E.,  a  low,  sandy  islet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef;  this  is  8  m.  to  the  S.  of  Eas-al-Bayath,  a  sandy  cape,  which  is  88  m.  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Hodeidah. 

auoin  Bock,  the  N.  islet  of  the  group,  in  lat.  16°  12'  N.,  Ion.  42°  4'  E.,  stands  12  m.  to  N.W. 
of  Jebel  Zebayer.  Haycock  Islet  stands  about  4  m.  to  S.E.  by  E.  of  the  Quoin,  and  8  m.  to  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Jebel  Zebayer.  A  Sunken  Bock  lies  6  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Haycock,  with  the  E.  extreme 
of  Jebel  Zebayer  bearing  S. :  therefore,  ships  must  take  care  not  to  pass  too  near  the  B.  sides  of  the 
Zebayer  group ;  the  fair  channel  between  them  and  the  shoals  off  Gamaran  is  7  leagues  wide. 

Centre  teak  is  the  S.W.  island  of  the  Zebayer  group ;  its  S.W.  pomt  is  in  lat.  16°  li'  N., 
and  Ion.  42°  10'  E. ;  it  is  pretty  high  and  steep-to.  There  is  a  passage  between  it  and  the  large 
island ;  but  all  vessels  should  pass  outside. 

Sonndingf.  Close  to  the  W.  of  the  Zebayer  group  the  sea  is  very  deep,  and  the  deep-sea  lead  could 
not  get  bottom.  But,  although  the  soundings  are  a  complete  blank  on  the  charts,  both  to  S.  and  to 
W.  of  this  group,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  1 6  or  20  m.  from  the  Zebayers,  a  continuation  of 
the  soundings  on  the  Great  Dhalac  Bank  would  be  found,  with  so  little  as  30,  and  perhaps  20  fathoms 
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JEBEL  TEEB,  in  lat.  15^  3Sf  N.,  and  Ion.  41^  50f  E.»  lies  W.  by  N.,  distant  28  m.  from 
Okbahn,  and  N.W.  by  N«,  S4  m.  from  Jebel  Zebajer.  This  island  is  nearly  of  a  circular  shape, 
being  about  If  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  Hm.  broad,  with  50  and  60  fathoms  close  to  it.  Its  height 
is  900  ft.  above  the  sesrlevei,  and  idsible  at  40  m.  in  clear  weather.  From  the  base  it  has  a  gradual 
ascent  for  ^  m.,  where  a  range  of  hills,  about  100  yards  high,  commence  and  terminate  in  a  steep, 
rocky  bluff,  on  the  S.  end  of  the  island.  From  the  top  of  this  range  is  another  gradual  ascent  to 
the  peaks,  which  are  about  100  yards  in  height.  The  largest  peak  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the 
other  forms  a  beautiful  cone,  when  seen  from  the  S.  and  W.  They  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Thero  is  a  small,  sandy  patch,  on  the  W.  side,  where  landing  may  be  effected ;  but  there  is  no 
anchorage.  Captains  have  reported  it  as  sometimes  sending  up  smoke  by  day,  with  flame  by  night. 
No  soundings  are  obtainable  near  it  with  ordinary  deep-sea  line.  The  nearest  land  is  Kotama 
Island,  which  bears  E  hy  N.  ^  N.,  26  m.  from  the  Jebel.    {See  remarks  at  page  30.) 

There  are  throe  names  for  this  island :  the  Indians  call  it  Jebel  Teer,  or  hill  of  birds ;  the  El 
Shoorees  of  Sohar,  near  Muscat,  Jebel  Dokhan,  or  hill  of  smoke ;  and  the  Arabs  and  Abyssinians 
Jebel  Sebain,  or  hill  without  anchorage.  About  2}  leagues  to  the  W.  by  S.  a  depth  was  found  of 
297  fathoms,  water;  and  at  1  league  further  to  S.W.,  you  will  get  50  feithoms,  and  less,  on  the  tail 
of  the  Great  Dhalac  Bank. 

Caution.  Sailing  vessels  must  be  warned  that  dangerous  shoals,  with  patches  of  2  and  3 
fathomfi,  lie  about  35  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  Jebel  Teer.  Other  shoals  encumber  the  sea  between  them 
and  the  E.  islands  of  the  Great  Dhalae  Bank,  which  Bank  has  not  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  ships  had  better  avoid  it. 

COAST  OF  YEMEN,  FROM  MOCHA  TO  LOHEIA. 

Mersa  Fcjeerah,  about  16  m.  to  N.  from  Mocha,  is  fit  only  for  boats  in  less  than  4  £Eithoms, 
to  the  S.  of  which  the  coast  projects  a  little,  and  in  some  degree  breaks  off  the  swell  in  S.  winds. 
Between  Mocha  and  this  place  the  soundings  are  regular.  Seven  miles  further  N.  is  the  village  of 
Moosa,  where  good  water  may  be  obtained ;  it  may  be  known  by  a  small  white  mosque,  on  its 
point.  To  the  N.  of  Mousa,  4  j^  m.,  is  the  viUage  of  Cocba,  or  Khauka.  Shliaree  is  also  a  small 
village,  where  good  water  may  be  procured :  it  is  about  9  m.  N.N.W.  from  Mousa,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  small,  white  mosque,  on  a  cape,  forming  a  small  bay,  about  1^  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  it, 
called  Oubet-el-Hamar.  The  soundings  being  regular  along  the  coast  from  Mersa  Fejeerah,  a 
vessel  in  want  of  water  may  anchor  in  any  convenient  depth  off  the  said  places  to  obtain  it. 

Eas  Miltanah  is  about  IH  m.  N.W.  from  Sh'haree,  and  41  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Mocha.  From 
Miltanah,  the  Little  Hamish  and  Aboo  Eyle  are  distant  about  5  leagues ;  and  to  tbe  N.  of  it,  to 
the  distance  of  2  m.,  there  are  three  small  rocky  patches  on  which  the  sea  breaks.  This  cape  is  in 
lat.  14^  0'  N. ;  the  E.  side  of  Jebel  Zoogur  being  16  m.  W.  of  it,  the  soundings  deepening  gradually 
from  the  coast,  and  the  deepest  water  between  is  39  fathoms.  Three  small  pyramidsd  hills,  called  the 
Three  Sisters,  or  Jebel  Mousa,  are  near  the  coast,  between  Mersa  Fejeerali  and  Mousa.  Seven  m. 
N.  of  Has  Miltanah  is  JUui  Zebeed,  off  which  is  a  small  shoal,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  and  about 

1  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  an  excellent  spring  of  fresh  water,  emptying  itself  into  the  sea.  The  rushea 
about  its  mouth  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  anchorage  off  it  in  4i^  fathoms,  and  there  are 
also  some  trees  and  bushes  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  Jebel  Zoogur  Peak 
bears  from  this  anchorage  W.  by  S. ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  being  an  open  coast,  if  there 
is  any  surf  on  the  beach,  it  will  be  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  attempt  getting  water  here  at 
such  times.  Xlior  GoolaAigger  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  in  for  some  10  m.  to  the  S.S.E., 
round  Has  Mq]armla,  which  is  40  m.  to  the  N.  of  Has  Miltanah.  Some  shoals  lie  along  this  coast 
Vessels  should  not  go  in  under  7  fathoms.  One  Shoal  of  5  fathoms  was  found,  amongst  soundings 
of  20  and  28  fathoms,  about  7i  m.  to  S.W.  i  8.  from  Ras  Mejarmla. 

Baa  Mejarmla,  a  low,  sandy  cape,  forming  the  W.  side  of  the  inlet  of  Goolafu^er,  and  situated 
12  m.  to  the  S.  of  Hodeidah,  affords  shelter  against  S.  winds  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  with  the  extremes 
of  the  cape  bearing  S.W.  and  S.E.    A  Shoal,  3  m.  long,  lies  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and  between 

2  and  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Mejarmla.  Ships  must  pass  outside  and  to  the  N.  of  this  shoal,  and 
haul  in  for  Mejarmla  N.  point,  when  it  bears  to  the  S.  of  S.E.  by  E. 

HODEIDAH,  in  lat.  14°  47'  N.,  Ion.  42°  54'  E-,  now  the  chief  port  of  Yemen,  is  a  large 
fortified  town,  with  lofty  buildings,  but  not  so  extensive  as  Mocha,  though  it  has  supplanted  that 
place  as  a  trading  port,  and  the  chief  mart  for  coffee.  Fresh  provisions  can  be  procured  in  the 
bazaar,  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  water,  which  the  natives  will  bring  off  in  their  boats.  The  trade 
is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Banyans.  Small  vessels  will  find  shelter  at  Hodeidah  from  N.  winds, 
about  1 J  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  the  Grand  Minaret,  in  3^  fathoms  at  L.  W. :  this  position  will  be  nearly 
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1  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  sunken  rocky  patches  which  lie  2  m.  to  W.  hy  N.  of  the  Grand  Mosque. 
Laige  ships  must  anchor  outside  these  sunken  rocks,  in  4^  &thoms,  with  Minaret  bearing  E.  hj  N., 
and  Fishing  Point  (sandy)  N.E. ;  but  there  is  scant  shelter  for  large  vessels  during  S.  winds,  except 
what  is  afforded  by  Bas  Mejarmla,  which  is  4  leagues  off. 

£aa  Jedeer  is  a  low,  sandy  cape,  6  m.  to  N.W.  of  Hodeidah.  About  2  m.  to  W.  of  it  there  is 
a  patch  of  2  fathoms,  with  3  fathoms  near  to  it,  to  the  N.W.,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  cape 
is  a  rock.  Four  miles  further  N.  is  Baa  Keteeb,  the  extremity  of  a  point  or  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing a  bay  or  inlet  to  the  S.E.,  which  has  depths  of  4  aud  6  fathoms,  but  the  entrance  is  not  well 
sounded. 

Bas-el-Bayath  and  Sas  Esaah,  about  80  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  Hodeidah,  are  the  N.W.  and 
S.E.  capes  of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  S.E.  side  of  Gamaran  Bay,  To  the  E.  of  Ras  Essah 
there  is  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  where  a  ship  may  anchor  in  8  to  5  fathoms,  sheltered  from  N. 
winds ;  but  she  must  quit  it  on  the  appearance  of  the  wind  coming  from  the  S.  or  W.  From  Bas- 
el-Bayath  round  Bas  Essah,  the  shore  is  bordered  by  a  reef  steep-to ;  and  nearly  4  m.  S.  by  W.  from 
the  former  is  a  low  island,  or  sand-bank,  called  Saaher,  surrounded  with  a  reef,  and  with  14  fathoms 
between  it  and  the  main. 

CAKAEAH  ISLAHD,  situated  to  N.  of  Bas-el-Bayath,  is  12  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.  It  is 
generally  low ;  on  the  N.  there  is  swamp  and  jungle,  but  on  the  S.  there  are  some  small  hills. 
Date  trees  are  seen  here  and  there  by  groups  of  fishermen's  huts ;  turtle  abound ;  pearls  are  found 
on  the  banks.  Gamaran  village  and  bay  are  halfway  up  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  where  shelter 
from  all  winds  is  found.  The  entrance  to  this  excellent  harbour,  between  Bas-el-Bayath  and  the 
S.  end  of  Gamaran,  is  narrowed  to  less  than  4  cables,  but  is  easily  entered  with  a  fair  wind.  The 
depths  are  4  to  6  fathoms  by  the  island  reef,  and  from  8  to  11  fathoms,  mud,  in  the  channel ;  the 
greatest  depths  being  towards  the  sandy  cape.  Wood  and  water  are  procurable.  The  S.  end  of 
the  island  bears  N.E.  by  E.,  21  m.  from  Jebel  Zebayer. 

Loheia  is  a  large,  walled  town,  about  80  m.  to  N.  of  Gamaran  Bay  entrance,  but  a  ship  must 
not  attempt  to  get  there  without  an  Arab  pilot  It  has  an  excellent  bazaar,  where  catde  and 
poultry,  flour  and  vegetables,  are  procurable.  Large  ships  anchor  3i  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  town,  in 
6  or  6  fiathoms,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Humreek  Island.    (See  also  Humreek,  at  page  170.) 

Okbahn  Idand,  low  and  sandy  in  its  centre,  with  a  hill  at  its  N.W.  end,  and  a  bluff  at  the 
S.,  is  11  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  W.  extreme  of  Gamaran.  Between  these  islands  there  is  a 
^-fathoms  shoal ;  and»  still  further  to  seaward,  there  is  a  4-fathoms  shoal,  which  bears  S.,  and  is 
7m.  from  Okbahn,  and  is  17  m.  to  N.E.  by  N.  from  Jebel  Zebayer;  and  16  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Basher  Islet. 

KOTAKA  ISLABTD,  in  lat  W  41'  N.,  Ion.  42""  16'  E.,  standing  22  m.  to  the  W.  of  Loheia, 
and  26  m.  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Jebel  Teer,  is  rather  high,  but  without  water  or  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  outermost  of  a  number  of  islands  off  this  part  of  Arabia,  amongst  which  there  are  navigable 
channels,  but  their  intricacy  renders  a  pilot  necessary.     There  is  a  shoal,  with  3  fathoms,  about 

2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Eotama ;  and  another  about  20  m.  off,  bearing  S.  by  E.  This  last  is  the  shoal 
mentioned  as  lying  7  m.  to  S.  of  Okbahn. 

OUTEB  BEEFS  BETWEEN  GAMABAN  AND  LEET. 


Tha  edge  of  the  plateau  of  soundings  takes  a  nearly  straight  direction  of  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Eotama  for  03  m.,  to  Sail  Macowa,  the  most  N.  of  the  islands,  standing  out  towards  the  centre  of 
the  sea,  on  the  Bank  which  is  called  Shab  Farsan,  (from  an  island  of  that  name,  the  largest  of 
the  group).  There  are  dangerous  patches  some  6  or  7  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Sail  Macowa.  Then 
occurs  a  space  which  has  not  been  sounded  at  all.  Onwards  to  the  Wussaliat  Islands,  in  lat, 
17^  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  40^  55'  E.,  numerous  shoals,  more  or  less  dangerous,  stud  the  plateau 
wherever  it  has  been  sounded. 

The  mariner  must  cautiously  approach  these  Outer  Beefii,  to  describe  which  to  any 
advantage  is  almost  impossible.  Gaptain  Moresby's  Gharts  are  the  best  guide.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  moist  prominent  reefs  and  islands. 

Okbahn  and  Eotama,  with  the  shoals  off  them,  have  been  already  described. 

Lobau  is  an  islet  on  a  reef  1 0  m.  to  N.  of  the  latter.  Above  this  islet,  the  islands  stand  back 
to  a  distance  of  15  or  16  m.  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  Ghart  shows  no  danger  between 
Kotama  and  Dohrab ;  sailing  vessels  might,  therefore,  in  working  up  against  N.W.  winds,  borrow 
on  this  bank  towards  Sana  and  Beree  Islands,  to  the  E.  aud  E.S.E.  of  Dohrab,  where  the  water 
must  be  smoother  than  in  the  open  sea. 

SHAB  FABSAH  BEEFS.— Dohrab,  a  low  sandy  island,  in  lat.  16"  18V  N.,  Ion.  41''  53'  E., 
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is  the  most  S.  of  the  Farsan  Group.  This  part  of  the  Outer  Reef,  from  Dohrab  to  Sail  Macowa, 
60  m.  long,  is  called  Shab  Farsan,  and  on  it  innumerable  shoals  are  found.  Fortunately  there  are 
islands  placed  all  along,  and  within  6  or  6  m.  of,  the  outer  edge  of  the  plateau  of  soundings.  In 
the  day-time,  these  are  useful  land-marks.  Hurrak  lies  6  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  Dohrab,  and  at 
2  m.  further  in  same  direction  is  DcwaslalL  There  appears  to  be  no  safe  channel  across  the 
Shab  Farsan  between  Dowaslah  and  Sail  Macowa.  A  chain  of  nameless  islets,  running  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Dowaslah,  towards  Zelfeef,  but  leaving  a  deep  channel  between  them  and 
the  latter  island,  the  W.  end  of  which  bears  N.N.W.  18  m.  from  the  former.  Zelfeef  is  between 
the  Farsan  Islands  and  Shab  Farsan. 

The  W.  nameless  islet,  in  lat.  16^  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  41^  34'  £.,  bearing  W.S.W.,  and  7  m. 
from  Zelfeef,  is  4  or  5  m.  within  the  line  of  dangers,  and  a  good  land-mark  to  warn  yessels  off. 
A  2-fatlioms  shoal  lies  2  m.  to  S.W.  of  it  At  10  m.  to  the  N.  of  it,  lie  thJB  Sarso  IslandB,  two 
narrow  parallel  strips,  lying  N.N.W  and  S.S.E.,  with  an  anchorage  between  them,  which  shelters 
from  S.  winds,  indeed  from  all  winds ;  but,  with  N.  winds,  a  vessel  could  not  get  out,  as  the 
S.  opening  of  the  channel  is  blocked  up  by  islets  and  shoal  water.  The  W.  Sarso  is  elevated 
160  ft  above  the  sea.  These  islands  lie  on  the  N.E.  verge  of  Sbab  Farsan,  with  a  deep  channel 
4  m.  wide  between  them  and  Jezirat  Deesan,  a  large  roundish  island,  having  elevated  ground  in  its 
centre,  with  a  high  hummock  on  its  S.  part,  called  Jebel  Deesan. 

Diihahaya  and  Hameedi,  two  low  sandy  islets,  he  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  N.  end  of  Sarso. 
Sail  Macowa,  in  lat  16°  58'  N.,  Ion.  4P  21'  E.,  Ues  6  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  Dithahaya,  and  is 
the  most  N.  island  on  the  Shab  Farsan.  None  of  these  islands  should  be  approached  on  their  W. 
side  nearer  than  5  m. ;  Sail  Macowa  should  not  be  sighted  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  off  the  N.W. 
and  N.  sides  of  that  island,  owing  to  the  numerous  dangerous  shoals. 

'THE  WTJSSALIAT  ISLAJTDS  are  two  by  themselves,  about  6  m.  within  the  margin  of  the 
plateau  of  soundings,  now  being  described  as  extending  from  Gamaran  to  Leet  They  stand  N. 
and  S.  of  each  other.  The  S.  Wussaliat  is  in  lat.  17°  40'  N.,  Ion.  40°  65'  E.  Two  Detached 
Reefs  lie  off  them  at  6  m.  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  S.W. ;  the  latter  one  is  called  Shab-el-Jnimah, 
and  is  the  danger  that  projects  most  towards  the  central  highway  in  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Caution.  Between  them  and  the  Shab  Farsan,  wherever  soundings  have  been  taken,  shoals 
have  been  found.  To  the  N.N.W.  of  the  Wussaliat,  there  are  plenty  more  to  the  W.  of  Shab 
Marass.     The  surveyors  describe  this  part  of  the  Outer  Reef  as  full  of  patches. 

Znggak  and  Dahrat-Aboo-Mnsali  are  two  low  sandy  islets,  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefe ; 
the  former  is  in  lat.  18°  4'  N.,  Ion.  40°  48'  E.  Ships  should  not  sight  them  from  the  deck  on  a 
N.E.  bearing,  as  numerous  isolated  reefs  encumber  the  sea  for  12  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  these  islets. 
£1-Hala,  which  is  a  sand-bank  or  islet,  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau,  at  10  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  Zuggak, 
is  the  S.W.  islet  of  four  within  the  area  of  about  ^i  square  miles ;  the  others  are  called  Mugrabeea, 
Eloom,  and  Sabeea.  To  the  N.E.  of  these  islets,  a  low  sand-bank  and  two  reefs  were  seen  from 
the  mast-head,  and  beyond  them  nothing  but  shoals. 

Doreesh,  in  lat.  18°  30'  N.,  Ion.  40°  40'  E.,  is  a  low  sandy  islet  with  bushes,  18  m.  to  the 
N.  by  W.  of  EI-Hala.  It  stands  upon  a  small  coral  reef,  with  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms  around  it 
Aboo  Onlloor  Beef  is  a  narrow  breaking  reef  about  8  m.  long,  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  its  N.  end  is 
12  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Doreesh,  and  from  it  Sharbain  Islet  bears  N.E.  about  3  m.  Sharbain  is  a 
small,  low,  coral  island;  the  sea  to  the  N.E.  of  it  has  not  been  sounded.  Mooska,  a  low  islet,  lies 
8  m.  to  the  N.,  and  others  beyond.  Shahker,  a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  with  some  bushes,  lies 
26  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  i  W.  of  Doreesh,  with  a  brealdng  reef,  called  Shab  Marass,  extending  3  m. 
to  the  S.W.  of  it. 

Shab  XTmbarak,  or  Moobarak,  in  lat.  19°  0'  N.,  Ion.  40°  8'  E.,  is  a  dangerous  breaking  reef, 
standing  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  sea,  further  than  any  others  about  this  part  of  Outer  Reefs. 
It  bears  N.W.  by  W.,  and  is  distant  17  m.,  from  Shahker.  At  10  m.  to  the  E.,  other  reefs  com- 
mence ;  and  the  bank  to  the  N.,  and  the  E.  of  them,  though  not  sounded,  is  said  to  be  full  of 
dangerous  patches  with  deep  water  between  them,  but  no  navigable  channel.  At  1 1  m.  to  the  N. 
of  Shab  Moobarak,  there  is  a  small  1-fathom  shoaly  with  a  long  breaking  reef,  lying  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  about  1  league  to  the  N»E.  This  part  of  the  Outer  Reefs  is  most  dangerous,  because  there 
^e  no  islands  that  might  be  seen  from  mast-head. 

Shab  As-sageer,  in  lat  19°  22'  N.,  Ion.  40°  6'  E.,  is  a  low,  rocky,  coral  islet  on  a  reef, 
11  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  1-fathom  shoal.  Soundings  of  17  and  18  fathoms  were  found  at  0  m.  to 
the  W.S.W.  from  it ;  but  quite  close  to  it  105  fathoms  obtained  no  bottom.  The  Chart  shows  a 
perfect  blank  to  the  E  and  S.E.  Jebarah,  a  low  sandy  islet,  stands  4  m.  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  the 
last  At  2  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Jebdrah,  lies  a  dangerous  reef,  Shib  Muthar ;  and  at  3  m.  further 
to  the  N.,  stands  Dahnac,  a  low  and  sandy  island,  8u^^o^^d^d  by  ^  reef  with  no  bottom  dose  to  it 
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at  130  fathoms.  There  are  reefs  to  the  S.E.  and  the  N.E.  of  this  island.  To  the  N.  of  Dahnac, 
there  are  Shab  Amar,  a  half.moon  reef«  and  8hab-aa-8abah;  the  latter  reef  is  16  m.  to  the  N.  hy 
W.  of  Shab-as-Sageer.  Several  reefs  lie  to  the  E.  of  these ;  and,  further  to  the  E.  of  this  group, 
the  sea  appeared  from  the  mast-head  to  be  full  of  shoals  towards  Surrein  or  Serain  Island. 

Matahtoo,  a  low  sandy  island,  on  which  were  found  a  number  of  graves  and  a  fisherman's 
hat,  is  in  lat  19*^  46'  N.,  Ion.  39°  65'  E.;  and  stands  10  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  Shab-as-Sabah. 
Three  islets  stand  to  the  N.  and  the  N.E.  Dohrah,  the  outer  one,  is  8  m.  to  the  N.  by  E.  from 
Matahtoo.  From  4  m.  to  7  m.  to  the  N.  of  Dohrah,  there  is  a  cluster  of  reefs,  and  to  the  E.  of 
them  there  are  plenty  more,  with  two  long  breaking  reefs,  called  Shab  Soolaim  and  Shab  Shabac, 
the  N.  extreme  of  which  lies  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  Aboo  Laad  Island. 

ABOO  LAAD,  or  Jebel  Ahbnlat,  (its  N.  point)  in  lat.  19''  59'  N.,  and  Ion.  40°  7'  E.,  is  the 
N.  island  on  the  Outer  Reefs  which  we  have  been  describing.  It  stands  14  m.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Dohrah,  and  is  12  m.  to  the  S.W.  by  S.  from  Leet  anchorage.  Aboo  Laad  Island  is  2^  m.  long, 
in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  f  m.  broad ;  d50  to  300  ft.  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  sandy  plain. 
It  is  quite  barren,  and  destitute  of  water:  branches  of  coral  are  observable  sticking  out  of  its 
highest  parts.  There  is  a  small  port  for  fishing-boats  on  the  W.  side ;  and  beyond  it,  breaking 
reefo  in  that  direction,  and  to  the  S.E.,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  .island.  There 
are  also  several  rocky  patches  near  the  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  about  3  m.; 
others  to  N.  by  W.  One  rooJr^  patoh,  at  6  m.  to  N.W.,  is  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  plateau,  and 
only  separated  from  Shab-eUefeen  (on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  Leet)  by  a  channel,  5  or  6  m. 
broad.  This  channel,  too,  has  reefs  in  its  centre,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  nearer  to  the  coast-reefs. 
(5m  Leet  at  page  175.) 

PASSAGE  ALONG  ARABIAN  COAST  FROM  CAMARAN  TO  LOHEIA. 

The  Coast.  From  Ras-el-Bayath  round  Ras  Essah,  the  shore  is  bordered  by  a  reef,  steep-to ; 
and  nearly  4  m.  S.  by  W.  from  the  former  is  a  low  island  or  sand-bank,  called  Rasher,  surrounded 
with  a  reef,  and  with  14  fathoms  between  it  and  the  main.  From  Ras-el-Bayath  the  coast  bends  to 
the  £.,  and  round  to  the  N„  forming  a  bay  called  Camaran,  the  N.  point  of  which,  Jebel  Maharseen, 
is  a  piece  of  high  land,  having  below  it  a  mosque ;  thence  to  N.N.E.  to  a  sharp  point  of  land  named 
Eas  ArafiuTi  or  Ahrifah.  At  20  m.  to  N.  of  Ras  Arafar  stands  the  town  of  Loheia.  The  coast 
forms  a  bay  to  the  S.E.  of  the  former,  and  from  thence  an  irregular  shore  up  to  the  latter,  fronted 
all  the  way  with  a  reef;  which,  at  5  m.  to  S.  of  Loheia,  extends  2^  m.  from  shore. 

Camaran  Island.  The  S.E.  point  of  this  Island,  in  lat  15^  16'  N.,  Ion.  42^  33'  E.,  lies 
nearly  l^m.  to  N.W.  of  Ras-el-Bayath;  its  E.  side  extends  from  thence  in  a  N.  by  E.  direction 
above  11  m.,  and  the  Island  is  from  2  to  4  m.  broad ;  composed  of  hard  rock  intermixed  with  sand, 
and  in  some  parts  earth*  capable  of  cultivation ;  there  are  some  spots  on  which  date  trees  flourish. 
The  Island  is  generally  low,  but  towards  the  S.  there  are  some  elevated  parts  forming  small  hills ; 
on  the  N.  it  is  swamp  and  jungle.  Including  Camaran,  there  are  seven  small  villages  upon  this 
Island,  mostly  consisting  of  a  few  miserable  huts  belonging  to  fishermen  employed  in  its  neighbour- 
hood on  the  pearl  banks,  turtle  islands,  &c.  Excepting  a  small  portion  of  its  £.  side,  the  Island  is 
bordered  by  a  reef,  which,  off  its  S.E.  point,  extends  little  more  than  1  m.  towards  Ras-el-Bayath, 
whereby  the  entrance  to  Camaran  Bay  is  reduced  to  a  breadth  of  700  yards. 

Channel  and  Anchorage.  There  are  4  to  6  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the  island  reef,  and  in 
the  channel  8  to  11  fathoms,  mud,  the  greatest  depth  being  towards  the  Ras.  In  approaching  this 
entiance  from  the  S.,  pass  inside  the  litde  Island  Rasher,  keeping  in  about  1 5  fathoms  along  by  the 
coast  reef;  keep  a  look-out  for  the  sandy  point  of  Bayath,  and  haul  round  it  as  requisite  for  the 
entrance.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  small  bay  or  harbour  of  Camaran,  half-way  along  the 
E.  face  of  the  Island,  in  7  fathoms  mud,  with  the  fort  bearing  S.W.,  distant  about  2  cables ;  and 
the  town  W.  by  S.  Large  vessels  had  better  anchor  outside  in  the  extensive  and  remarkable  fine 
bay  formed  by  the  island  and  adjacent  coast  before- mentioned,  where  are  regular  soundings  and 
moderate  depths :  here  wood  and  water  may  be  procured  on  the  island. 

The  W.  side  of  Camaran.  There  is  anchorage  off  the  W.  side  of  the  Island  in  4  fathoms, 
opposite  Muckram  village,  known  by  a  few  date  trees  and  a  small  white  mosque  to  the  S.  of  it.  The 
Mackram  Reef  extends  1  m.  off  this  part,  with  a  small  sandy  island  on  it,  1  m.  to  N.W.  of  the 
Tillage.  At  3  m.  to  N.W.  of  Muckram,  is  a  small  sandy  island  with  a  reef  ^  m.  off  its  W.  side,  but 
t  litde  way  only  off"  the  E.  end ;  and  it  has  a  channel  on  each  side.  At  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  Muckram, 
is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  in  length  4  m.,  with  2  and  Si  fathoms 
Qearits  centre,  and  4,  5,  and  6  on  each  end,  rocks  and  sand.  There  are  30  and  85  fathoms  close 
^  the  S.  end  of  this  shoal,  32  at  its  N.  end,  and  35  fathoms  just  within  it.    Without  the  above- 
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mentioned  shoal,  at  the  distance  of  9  m.  to  the  W.  of  Muckrarn  village,  is  a  4-fiEifhoinB  shoal  of 
rocks  and  sand ;  it  is  about  8  m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  has  80  fathoms  near  it  on  all  sides.  The 
discoloured  water  on  these  shoals  may  generally  be  seen. 

ChanneL  There  is  a  good  channel  between  Gamaran  Island  and  the  inner  shoal  to  the  W.  of 
it,  where  the  breadth  is  about  3  m. ;  and  between  Gamaran  Reef  and  the  small  island  3  m.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Muckrarn,  1^  m.  wide.  When  running  up  from  the  8.,  the  depths  are  6  and  10  fathoms 
near  the  island  reef,  and  1 9  in  mid-<;hannel ;  fi'om  thence  a  decrease  towards  the  S.  end  of  the 
inner  shoal.  But,  when  proceeding  to  sea  from  the  anchorage  off  Muckram,  the  depths  increase 
gradually  to  the  N,  end  of  the  shoal,  where  there  are  35  fathoms.  In  the  channel  between  Muckrarn 
and  the  island  to  the  N.W  of  it,  the  depths  are  irregular,  12  and  7  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  and  5  on 
either  side  of  it;  and  afterwards  16  and  17  fathoms  between  Gamaran  and  El  Bother.  Between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  shoal,  there  is  a  gut  of  deep  water,  there  being  35  and  40  fathoms  near  the 
W.  side  of  the  inner  shoal,  and  22  on  the  E.  side  of  the  outer  one,  between  their  S.  points ;  and 
between  their  N.  points,  39  fathoms  near  the  inner  and  28  near  the  outer.  Should  a  vessel  get 
between  these,  a  course  about  N.  by  W.,  for  the  bluff  on  the  S.  part  of  Okbahn  Island  will  carry 
her  through. 

El  Boih6r,  about  3  m.  ,to  the  N.W.  of  Gamaran,  is  a  low  sandy  island  about  3  m.  in  length 
E.  and  W.,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  extends  off  the  S.  side  l^m.,  with  5  or  6  fathoms  on  its 
edge,  rocks  and  sand.  There  is  a  good  channel  on  either  side  of  this  Island ;  that  between  it  and 
Gamaran  is  2  and  3  m.  wide,  with  from  10  to  23  fathoms,  being  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Gamaran  and 
the  small  island  to  the  N.W.  of  Muckrarn,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  reef  off  the  S.  side  of  El  Bother. 
At  3  m.  to  N.W.  of  El  Bo.ther,  ia  a  patch  of  7  fathoms^;  and  at  1^  m.  to  N.E.  of  its  E.  end,  is  a 
patch  of  1  fathom. 

About  4  m.  to  W.  of  El  Bother,  is  the  S.  end  of  Okbahn  Island,  which  extends  thence  in  a 
N.W.  direction  about  4^  m.  It  is  low  and  sandy  in  the  centre,  with  a  hill  on  its  N.W.  end,  and  a 
bluff  on  the  S.  There  are  deep  soundings  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides,  and  a  reef  runs  along  the  W.  side 
about  i  m.  off  the  Island,  and  continues  round  the  N.  end,  where  it  extends  2^  m.  off,  and  is  steep- 
to,  having  23  fathoms  near  to  its  W.  edge,  and  8  and  15  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  at  the 
N.  end,  decreasing  towards  the  Island. 

ChanneL  There  is  a  good  channel  to  the  S.  of  Okbahn  and  El  Bother  into  Gamaran  Bay, 
and  there  is  also  a  channel  between  it  and  El  Bother  to  Loheia.  Any  of  these  channels^  may  be 
used  by  keeping  a  look-out  for  the  patches,  which  may  be  seen  excepting  in  hazy,  thick  weather. 

Cadmon  Segeer  and  Cadmon  Eebeer  are  two  low  sandy  islands  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Okbahn 
and  N.  of  El  Bother.  A  reef  extends  from  Gadmon  Eebeer  nearly  1|  m.  to  W.S.  W.  with  5  fathoms 
on  its  end,  and  there  is  also  a  8-fathoms  patch  about  2  m.  W.  of  the  Island.  At  3  m.  to  N.W.  of 
Gadmon  Segeer,  lies  another  shoal  about  2i  m«  in  length,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  having  3  fathoms 
rocks  and  sand  on  it,  and  24  fathoms  near  both  sides. 

Hninreek  Island,  5  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Loheia,  is  about  2  m.  E.  and  W.,  and  l^m.  wide. 
This  Island  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  fishing  village  on  it,  but  no  water,  that  article  being  supplied 
from  Loheia.  In  the  centre  of  the  N.E.  and  W.  sides  are  two  small  white  mosques,  one  of  which 
is  used  as  a  mark  for  the  anchorage  at  Loheia.  Between  the  E.  point  of  the  Island  and  the 
extensive  reef  off  the  coast,  the  inner  channel  is  not  f  m.  broad. 

Two  small  shoals,  called  Shab-el-Bunjam  lie  4  and  5  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Humreek  Island ;  and 
at  5  m.  to  S.E.  of  them  is  another  small  shoal.  They  lie  from  2  to  3  m.  off  the  coast,  and  may  be 
seen  by  a  good  look-out  and  passed  on  either  side,  though  it  will  be  as  well  to  pass  to  the  W.  of 
them  in  going  from  Gamaran  Bay  through  the  inner  channel  to  Loheia,  or  the  contrary. 

Islands  near  Loheia.  At  3im.,  N.W.  by  N.  from  Humreek,  and  about  7  m.  W.  of  Loheia, 
is  the  Island  Bowahrid,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  four  others,  forming  the  N.  side  of  a  channel  from 
Loheia  to  seaward,  and  the  contrary.  These  islands  are  Gooban,  Goosee,  Entookfash,  and  Kotama. 
Bowahrid,  Gooban,  and  Goosee,  are  low  and  small,  with  channels  between  them :  that  between 
Gooban  and  Goosee  is  very  narrow,  and  has  from  3  to  4  fathoms ;  between  Bowahrid  and  Gooban 
is  a  channel  of  6  and  7  fathoms.  EntookfEUih  lies  E.  and  W.  6  m.  in  length,  and  is  a  low,  sandy 
plain,  with  a  hill  upon  its  W.  end,  from  which  a  reef  extends  3  m.  to  N.N.W.,  with  8  fathoms  on 
its  extremity.  Antelopes  are  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  fresh  water  on  the  Island ;  there  are  two  or 
three  huts,  occupied  by  fishermen,  who  are  employed  procuring  turtle.  Between  this  Island  and 
the  small  Islands  Gooban  and  Goosee,  off  its  E.  end,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
The  reef  on  the  S.  side  of  Entookfash  extends  more  than  1  m.  off  shore,  and  there  is  also  a  bank 
with  from  2  to  12  £athoms  on  it,  and  black  rocks  above  water,  from  2  to  3  m.  S.  of  the  hill,  and  a 
channel  between  them  and  the  island  reef,  and  from  it  an  outlet  to  the  N.  of  Kot&ma  and  reef. 

Kotama  Island,  in  kt.  15""  41'  N.,  Ion.  42""  16'  E.,  is  described  at  page  167. 
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Hamar  Islaiid,  about  4  m.  to  N.W.  of  Loheia,  and  3  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bowahrid,  may  be 
passed  on  any  side  at  a  little  more  than  1  m.  off.     (See  also  page  176.) . 

LOHEIA  TOWN  is  built  of  coral,  and  has  some  large  houses ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
with  several  forts  and  towers  adjacent.  The  principal  is  a  fort  on  a  hill  which  commands  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  in  a  ruined  state.  There  is  an  excellent  bazaar  in  the  town,  generally 
well  supplied  with  cattle  and  poultry,  excepting  during  the  Ramazan,  when  the  market  is  not  so  well 
attended ;  flour,  onions,  and  sweet  potatoes  may  be  had  here,  but  neither  rice  nor  biscuit.  The 
water  is  good,  but  distant  from  the  town,  from  whence  it  is  brought  in  jars  on  camels.  Loheia  is  in 
lat  15°  4ft'  N.,  and  Ion.  42°  39'  E. 

The  Anchorage  off  this  place  is  in  a  gut  in  the  coast  reef,  which  runs  up  to  the  town  in  a 
N.E.  direction,  where  small  boats  anchor.  The  entrance  bears  E.  by  N.  from  the  white  house  or 
mosque  on  Humreek  Island.  You  ran  in  with  the  first  high  tower  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Loheia 
Fort,  on  with  the  Northernmost  of  two  small  mounds  bearing  in  one  about  N.E.  by  N.  A  ship 
cannot  go  far  inside  the  entrance,  and  would  then  be  nearly  3  m.  from  the  town ;  it  has  also  some 
dangerous  patches,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

Approaching  Loheia  from  the  S.,  through  the  Channd  elose  to  the  W.  side  of  Camaran. 
Having  passed  Hasher  in  24  fathoms,  or  about  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  it,  steer  about  N.,  keeping  about 
1  m.  f^m  Camaran ;  and  after  passing  that  part  of  the  island  reef  off  Muckram  village  (the  outer 
part  of  which  bears  nearly  S.  of  the  small  island  3  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  it),  steer  to  the  N.E.,  between 
that  Island  and  Camaran  Reef,  where  will  be  found  1ft  and  7  fathoms  in  mid -channel.  Having 
passed  the  said  small  sandy  island,  the  depths  will  increase  to  16  and  17  fathoms  in  mid-channel 
between  El  Bother  and  Camaran  Island ;  then,  if  going  round  the  N.  end  of  Camaran,  go  no  nearer 
than  14  fathoms,  as  10  fathoms  are  near  the  reef  which  extends  from  it  about  1  m. ;  but  if  going  to 
Loheia,  beware  of  a  l-fiathom  patch,  about  1^  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  El  Bother,  and  steer 
direct  for  the  narrow  channel  at  the  E.  end  of  Humreek  Island.  Give  that  E.  end  a  berth  of  ^  m., 
then  haul  up  to  N.,  to  avoid  the  sbore-reef,  until  the  above  marks  for  Loheia  anchorage  are  on. 

THE  COASTS  OF  YEMBO  AND  HEDJAZ,  FROM  LOHEIA  TO  LEET. 

From  Loheia  the  coast  turns  N.N.E.  about  9  m.,  forming  a  slight  bay  between ;  then  to  the 
N.  8  leagues  to  Bas  Mnsahrib,  in  lat.  1Q°  U*  N.,  and  Ion.  4ft^  43'  E.,  forming  a  slight  curve 
inward ;  the  whole  space  being  bordered  by  a  reef  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  excepting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Has,  where  a  shoal  patch  extends  ft  m.  off.  From  Musahrib  the  coast  bends  about 
N.  by  W.,  a  distance  of  40  m.,  forming  a  bight  with  sinuosities  to  Bas  Shamah,  a  projecting  point, 
in  lat.  16°  5ft'  N.,  Ion.  4ft°  ft9'  E.,  8  m.  S.E.  of  which  is  Onmah  Shnmah,  a  bushy  point,  the 
reef  bordering  the  shore  all  the  way  to  the  latter  place,  about  i  m.  wide.  The  coast  nearly  the 
whole  space  from  Loheia  is  covered  with  jungle,  without  village,  hut,  or  inhabitant 

Oheesan  Town  is  to  the  N.  of  Has  Shamah,  and  has  a  few  sqimre  stone  buildings,  but  tho 
principal  of  it  consists  of  grass  huts,  which  are  mostly  round,  with  pyramidal  tops.  It  has  a  large 
fort,  greatly  decayed,  and  there  is  a  small  bazaar,  scantily  supplied  with  such  dry  provisions  ss 
the  natives  use,  but  none  for  ships.  Water  is  very  scarce.  The  population  of  Gheesan  is  about 
400,  employed  chiefly  in  the  pearl-fishery,  &c.,.  on  the  banks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  anchor- 
age is  in  7  fathoms  about  ft  m.  off  shore,  with  the  fort  bearing  E.  by  N.  There  is  a  sunken  sandy 
patch  of  ft  fathoms  in  the  line  of  6  fathoms  soundings  1^  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  rocky  point  of  the 
land,  that  is,  about  i  m.  S.  of  the  town.  The  fort  bears  about  N.E.  ^  N  from  this  patch,  distant 
about  li  m.,  and  a  small  white  mosque  in  the  town  is  in  line  with  a  remarkable  rock  on  a  hill 
behind  it.  The  shore-reef  projects  considerably  at  Gheesan,  and  the  soundings  are  irregular 
inside  the  depth  of  7  and  6  fathoms ;  but  there  is  a  place  in  3^  and  4  fathoms  about  a  mile  off 
shore,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  rocky  spot,  forming  an  inner  anchorage  for  small  boats  off  the 
town.  The  Pcdinurvs  anchored  in  4^  fathoms,  sand,  off  the  town,  the  fort  bearing  K.  by  N.,  and 
Ras  Shamah  S.S.E.  i  E.  Gheesan  Hills  cannot  be  mistaken;  they  are  close  behind  the  town, 
and  have  no  other  high  land  near  them.  Oheesan  lies  1ft  m.  to  S.E.  of  Bas  ToorfiE^  and  may 
easily  be  approached  from  the  N.W.,  past  the  islands  of  Theran  and  Shoorah.    (Sea  top  of  page  176.) 

The  Coast  goes  to  N.  from  Gheesan  for  9  m.  to  Kam-el-Watah  Bay.  At  8  m.  N.W.  from 
Ras  Shanoah  is  the  E.  end  of  Ferafer  Island,  which  is  ft^  m.  in  length  W.N.W.,  narrow,  low,  and 
Bandy.  Aot  Aboo-Sabah  is  a  bight  or  arm  of  the  sea,  about  14  m.  deep,  running  into  the 
coast  N.  orFerafer  Island :  the  inner  and  E.  part  of  it  is  shallow,  but  in  the  S.  and  W.  part  is 
good  anchorage  of  6  and  7  fathoms,  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  called 
Bas  Toorfth.  This  Ras,  or  Cape,  extends  within  1  m.,  or  little  more,  of  the  W.  end  of  Ferafer 
Island,  having  a  good  channel  of  8  and  1 0  fathoms  between,  loading  in  to  Khor  Aboo  Sabah. 
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Bas  Toor&h  is  in  lat.  16^  59f  N.,  and  Ion.  43^  19'  E.  Shoorah  Island  lies  8  m.  to  W.  by  N. 
of  this  cape.  (See  aUo  page  178.)  The  coast  from  thence  runs  nearly  N.  for  37  m.  to  Shah  Aboo 
Looka«  where  it  forms  a  small  bight,  7  m.  S.  of  which  is  Shab-el-Kebeer.  Here  the  coast-reefs 
extend  nearly  2  m.  from  shore,  decreasing  in  breadth  both  to  the  N.  and  S.,  but  from  Eas 
Toorfah  15  m.  to  N.  there  is  no  coast-reef. 

Khor-el-£twid)  which  runs  a  short  distance  into  the  coast,  and  has  2^  and  2  fathoms  on  it, 
bears  N.W.  9  m.  from  Shah  Aboo  Looka.  There  is  a  long  shoal  ofif  the  entrance,  with  8  fathoms 
inside,  and  there  is  a  1  ^-fathom  patch  of  rocks  2  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  entrance,  and  1  m.  off  the 
coast,  with  5  fathoms  just  outside  it.  The  yillage  of  Etwid  is  5  or  6  m.  inland.  Jebel  Etwid,  a 
very  remarkable  peak  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  to  the  NE.  of  Khor-el- Etwid,  and  will  easily  be 
known,  as  it  appears  quite  unconnected  with  the  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  much 
nearer  to  the  coast.  At  8  m.  N.W.  from  El  Etwid  is  Oeeass  (Kiy&s),  off  which  is  a  long  reef 
whose  N.  end  is  abreast  of  Shukaik,  and  about  \\m.  from  the  coast,  with  3  and  8  fathoms  within 
it ;  and  nearly  4  m.  W.  of  this  place  is  a  patch  of  rocks  with  4^  fathoms  on  it.  About  9  m. 
further  is  El  Kalqis,  a  Bedouin  village,  well  peopled,  off  which  the  coast-reef  projects  nearly 
}  m.,  forming  the  little  Khor-el-Mnkrah  to  the  N. 

Widan  is  12  m.  N.W.  of  El  Mahjis.  At  this  place  a  narrow  ne6k  of  land  projects  from  the 
coast,  forming  a  semicircular  bay,  }  m.  broad,  affording  good  protection  from  S.  winds  only ;  the 
depths  within  are  8  and  4  fiathoms :  seen  from  the  W.,  this  point  of  land  has  the  appearance  of 
an  island.  There  are  no  buildings  nor  fresh  water,  but  cattle  are  plentiful.  There  is  a  high 
hill  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  N.  part  of  Widan  anchorage,  called  Jebel  Bugrah.  Jebel  Rukbut 
Eadair  is  a  high  hill  forming  a  cape  to  the  S.  of  Widan  anchorage.  Jebel  Widan  lies  E.  of  Jebel 
Bugrah ;  the  centre,  or  highest  part,  forms  a  small  peak. 

From  Ras  Toorfah  to  Widan,  there  is  anchorage  all  along  the  coast.  W  N.W.  5  m.  from 
Widan  is  Kotnmbal  Island,  situated  about  d  m.  from  the  main.  It  is  about  \  m.  in  length,  and 
forms  a  rugged  peak,  like  a  quoin,  400  ft.  high,  with  a  steep  ascent  on  its  N.  side,  the  only  part 
accessible.  The  top  of  it  is  only  a  few  yards  in  length,  and. very  narrow,  forming  a  perpendicular 
declivity  to  the  S.  and  W. :  on  the  E.  it  forms  a  deep  slope.  The  character  of  the  rocks  on  the 
island  is  volcanic.  There  are  12  fathoms  between  Kotumbal  and  the  main.  About  8  m.  S.  by  E. 
from  Kotumbal,  and  3^  m.  W.  from  Widan,  is  a  rooky  patoh,  with  80  fathoms  to  the  N.  of  it. 

Kasar  or  Cnssar  is  a  Bedouin  village  7  m.  N.W.  from  Widan  Point,  and  8  m.  N.  of  Kotum- 
bal: with  the  ruins  of  a  brick-built  fort;  but  no  supplies  can  be  procured.  At  4  and  7  m.  N.W. 
from  Cussar,  lie  the  S.  and  N.  roadsteads  of  £1  Wussim,  both  affording  good  anchorage  and 
protection ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  out  from  the  former  in  S.  winds.  The  latter  has  a  bar 
of  sand  across  the  entrance,  which  connects  the  shore-reef  to  the  shoal  on  the  N.  part  of  the 
entrance.  The  least  water  found  on  the  bar  is  2i  fathoms ;  within  it  there  are  0  and  7  fathoms, 
mud.  The  remarkable  hummocks  between  these  anchorages  will  direct  to  either  of  them :  these 
are  three  steep  and  lofty  hills,  in  one,  when  bearing  £.,  ihe  anchorage  lying  to  the  S.  and  N.  of 
them.     The  outer  or  W.  hill  is  called  Wussim. 

N.  by  W.,  distant  5  m.  from  N.  El  Wussim,  and  close  to  the  shore,  is  Aboo  Lelf  Island,  or 
Aboo-I-MaUrf;  and  8  m.  N.W.  from  it,  another  island,  called  Assore,  or  Hasr,  about  a  mile 
from  the  coast :  the  former  a  small  quoin,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  narrow  shallow  channel ; 
the  latter,  a  low  wooded  island,  and  both  surrounded  with  reefs  forming  good  anchorages.  The 
reef  extends  W.  2  m.  from  Aboo  Lelf,  from  whence  it  bends  to  the  S.E.,  forming  an  inlet  H  m. 
deep,  running  up  to  N.N.  W.  opposite  Dahban,  in  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  anchor  with  S.  winds. 
The  reefs  above  Assore  Island,  and  to  the  N.  of  it,  extend  about  8  m.  from  the  coast,  and  form 
inlets  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  that  island,  with  good  anchorages,  which  will  be  better  understood  by 
looking  at  the  chart  than  by  any  description  that  can  be  given.  The  same  may  be  said  of  El  Burk, 
about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Assore  Island.  This  Khor,  or  inlet,  runs  into  the  land  to  the  N.,  and 
the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  is  partly  formed  by  the  coast-reef,  extending  S.  from  a  projecting  part 
of  the  coast.  Here  a  vessel  may  find  good  shelter  from  all  winds.  In  the  entrance  is -a  shoal  patch, 
the  least  water  found  on  which  is  4  fathoms ;  within  are  5  fathoms,  mud.  There  are  some  wells  of 
good  water  near  the  shore,  where  are  some  date-trees ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  strong-built  wall 
of  unhewn  stone,  but  no  houses.    The  Shifting  Peak,  bearing  E  ,  leads  to  the  entrance  of  this  Khor. 

Hahood  is  a  good  Khor,  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  El  Burk ;  at  its  entrance  Jebel  Tusi  Sharm  bears 
about  N.E.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mersa  Nahood  and  El  Burk,  the  range  of  hills  converges 
towards  the  coast,  the  tops  resembling  the  roof  of  a  bam.  Amongst  these,  there  are  two  larger 
than  the  rest,  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  Tusi  Sharm  and  Jebel  Tusi  Yemnee,  or  the  Woman*s 
Breasts.  From  El  Burk  they  appear  in  the  N.  part  of  the  range  of  hills,  and  then  will  be  better 
known  by  having  to  the  S*  a  detached  piece  of  land,  showing  more  like  a  bam  than  either  of  them. 
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Shifting  Peak  is  in  the  second  highest  range  of  mountains  to  the  W.  of  Nahood  Hills,  and  is  verj 
conspicuous  wheQ  seen  from  the  N. 

Opposite  Nahood  the  inner  channel  is  l^m.  wide  between  the  coast-reef  and  a  bank  which 
extends  E,  from  Jezirat  Mogid,  an  island,  lying  8  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  Nahood.  About  11m. 
furtlier  N.  is  Ernege,  or  Khor  ^mek,  a  smiall  inlet  in  the  coast-reef,  with  6  or  8  &thoms,  water. 
Here  are  no  houses  nor  huts  to  be  seen,  nor  can  fresh  water  be  procured. 

Between  Nahood  and  Ermek  is  a  bank  lying  parallel  to  the  coast,  called  Ohm  Kergaii, 
forming  the  W.  side  of  the  Inner  Channel,  which  is  little  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  N.  end  of 
this  rocky  bank  is  3  m.  S.  of  Ermek ;  it  thence  extends  6  m.  S.,  and  is  H  to  2  m.  wide.  Its 
N.  part  19  rocky,  shallow,  and  uneven ;  on  the  S.  part  the  water  is  somewhat  deeper.  Within  this 
bank  there  is  no  coast-reef,  and  the  mid-channel  depth  is  about  20  fathoms ;  but  there  are  two  shallow 
patches  at  the  N.  end  of  it.  Four  m.  to  the  N.  of  Ermek,  is  Jafoofy  the  coast  between  forming  a 
point,  from  which  a  reef  extends  S.  dm.,  with  2  fathoms  on  it,  within  which  are  9  to  0  fathoms  in 
Ermek  anchorage.  Between  this  reef  and  Ohm  Eerg&n  is  a  patch  with  2^  fathoms  on  it.  From 
the  last-mentioned  point  of  land  to  H41i  Point  it  is  7^  m.  N.W.,  the  coast  between  forming  a  bay, 
with  good  anchorage  in  5,  7,  and  8  fathoms,  well  sheltered  from  N.  and  E.  winds,  but  the  coast 
is  bordered  with  a  reef.  The  Point  of  Hali  is  bordered  with  an  extensive  reef,  and  some  patches : 
the  anchorage  off  this  point,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  is  rather  exposed.  There  are  no  houses  to  be 
seen,  but  a  town  or  village  is  said  to  be  not  far  inland.  N.W.  by  N.,  8  m.  from  Hali  Point,  is  a 
projecting  point  of  land,  called  Bas  Aboo  Eelb ;  the  reef,  about  midway  between,  extending  d  m. 
from  shore,  with  4  fathoms  close  to  it.  Five  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  point  is  Serome,  and  4  m.  further 
is  Undareh,  off  which  Jebel  Hali  bears  E.  i  S.  Serome  has  a  small  anchorage  for  boats.  The 
anchorage  at  XJndareh  is  formed  by  a  shoal  of  the  same  name,  the  S.  part  of  which  has  patches 
that  are  dangerous.  The  safest  channel,  in  or  out,  is  to  the  N.  of  the  reef.  If  going  out  through 
the  S.  entrance,  run  3  or  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  anchorage  before  hauling  to  the  W.  The  depth  at 
the  anchorage  is  about  7  fathoms.    Upwards  of  3  m.  to  N.W.,  is  Bas  Aboo  Mutnah. 

"M^^Vft^Fl^  is  about  4  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Ras  Aboo  Mutnah,  and  nearly  11  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Coomfidah.  This  place  has  good  protection  from  S.  winds,  but  there  are  some  small  patches  in 
the  entrance  to  the  anchorage.  The  place  will  be  known  by  the  Moolgamari  Islands,  which  are 
3  m.  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  have  anchorage  all  round  them.  At  6  ro.  N.N.W.  of  them  is  Ohm-ni- 
Saifa  Island ;  all  are  low  sandy  islands,  covered  with  bushes,  and  there  are  some  rocky  patches 
in  their  neighbourhood,  easy  to  be  discerned.  The  best  channel  is  between  the  islands  and  the 
main :  or  you  may  pass  between  the  islands,  avoiding  the  rocky  shoals  S.  of  them,  and  a  rocky 
patch  off  the  N.  one. 

COOMFIDAH  is  a  small  town,  in  lat  19°  T  N.,  Ion.  41°  5'  E.,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
is  under  the  Turkish  government :  it  has  two  forts  towards  the  sea ;  and  to  the  S.,  without  the 
walls,  is  a  mosque,  with  a  minaret.  It  has  a  small  bazaar,  which  affords  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  place :  but  by  waiting  a  few  days,  supplies  of  cattle  may  be  obtained  from  the 
interior.  The  best  water  on  Uie  coast  is  to  be  had  here,  and  as  quickly  as  the  ships'  boats  can 
carry  it  off:  it  is  brought  down  in  mussucks,  on  camels,  alongside  the  boats,  and  the  casks  filled. 
In  July  and  Aug.,  good  grapes  are  also  to  be  had.  The  anchorage  is  formed  by  a  low  bushy 
island,  off  the  port,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  easy  to  be  seen,  and  may  be  approached  close 
in  luffing  up  to  fetch  the  anchorage.  There  is  a  small  shoal  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  and  the  best 
channel  is  between  it  and  the  island  reef,  where  there  are  7  and  8  fathoms.  There  is  a  narrow 
channel,  of  5  or  6  fathoms,  to  the  E.  of  the  island,  used  by  boats :  it  is  formed  by  the  island  reef 
and  a  rocky  spit  off  the  town.  There  is  also  a  shallow  channel  of  about  S  fathoms  to  the  N.  of  the 
small  shoal  in  the  entrance,  but  it  is  rocky,  and  not  to  be  recommended.  There  is  good,  well- 
sheltered  anchorage  in  2f  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  N.  fort  bearing  E.N.E.,  and  the  S.  fort  E.S.E. 
The  remarkable  mountain  Kaus  Aboo-1-Aya  bears  E.  i  N.  from  this  anchorage. 

Xonntams. — Jebel  Hali  Mountain  is  to  the  S.E.  of  Coomfidah,  in  the  nearest  range  of  hills : 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  pyramidal  piece  of  land,  when  seen  from  that  place  and  to  the  N,  of  it ;  but 
in  proceeding  S.  it  quickly  alters,  and  at  Undareh  it  appears  an  oblong  hill,  with  its  N.  part 
rounded  off  abruptly. 

Jebel  Dogar  is  a  most  romarkable  piece  of  land,  on  the  highest  range  of  mountains  to  the 
N.  of  Coomfidah:  on  the  S.  side  it  runs  off  to  a  peak;  but  its  N.  extremity  forms  more  like  a 
quoin,  the  thickest  part  of  which  is  to  the  N.  Jebd  Shahga,  or  South  Peak,  is  a  romarkable  piece 
of  land,  on  the  second  range  to  the  N.W.  of  Jebel  Dogar.  Kaus  Aboo-l-Aya,  or  Gose  Abole  Ire, 
is  in  the  highest  range  of  mountains  to  the  E.  of  Coomfidah ;  its  N«  brow  forms  a  high  mound  until 
well  to  the  S.,  whero  it  becomes  rugged :  its  S.  brow  has  a  small  but  conspicuous  peak.  This 
mountain  may  be  seen  to  the  N,  of  Ras-el-Askar. 
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Tlie  coast  of  tiie  He^as  from  Coomfidah  to  Loot,  has  a  comparatively  smooth  and  good 
navigation,  but  it  is  well  to  take  a  pilot.  From  Coomfidah  the  coast  runs  N.  and  N.N.W.  to  Bas 
Kntwoer,  a  distance  of  18  m.,  having  several  rocky  patches  and  low  islands  between,  at  1  to  2  m. 
from  the  coast.  At  9  to  IS  m.  from  Coomfidah  are  some  patches  in  mid-channel,  and  to  the  W. 
of  it.  8.W.  about  H  m.'from  Bas  Mutweer  is  the  N.  end  of  a  reef  which  extends  2^  m.  S.S.E., 
having  two  small  islands  upon  it ;  and  the  coast-reef  runs  off  W.  2  m.  from  the  Bas,  forming  a 
point  with  6  &thoms  at  its  extremity ;  whence  it  runs  N.,  and  joins  the  coast.  Between  this  and 
the  reef  last  mentioned  is  a  channel,  a  mile  wide,  with  5  and  6  fathoms  on  it ;  the  channel  to  the 
W.  of  the  reef,  between  it  and  the  Farrar  Islands,  is  4  m.  wide,  with  12  fathoms  on  it,  and  at 
Coomfidah  it  is  6  m.  wide,  with  18  to  20  fathoms. 

Tha  Farrar  Islands  have  their  S.  end  in  lat.  ]Q°  17'  N.,  distant  dim.  from  the  coast;  they 
thence  extend  1dm.  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  all  low  sandy  islands,  with  a  few  bushes.  They  ate 
situated  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  Outer  Beefs,  and  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Inner  Channel. 
To  the  S.  of  these  Islands  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  marked  by  rocks  and  rocky  patches,  with  18  to 
20  fathoms  close  to  it.  The  Coffoel  Islands  are  next  to  the  Farrars,  and  are  of  a  similar  description, 
and  similarly  situated  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank ;  they  form  a  segment  of  a  circle  from  W.N.W. 
to  N.  by  W.,  for  0  m.  From  Bas  Mutweer  to  Sas  Mahasin  it  is  21  m.  N.W.  by  N. ;  this  is  a  long 
point,  or  tongue  of  land,  running  out  to  N.W.,  and  is  5  m.  N.E.  from  the  N.  extreme  of  the  Cuffeel 
Islands.  The  coast  between  these  places  runs  N.  and  N.W.  from  Bas  Mutweer  about  11  m.  to 
Bogar.  At  this  place  there  is  good  anchorage  in  5  fathoms  to  the  E.  of  a  small  patch  which  forms 
the  roadstead.  Here  are  a  few  huts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  civil,  but  no  fresh  water  to  be  obtained. 
Two  reefs  lie  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Dogar,  extending  about  5  m  S.S.E.,  with  some  small  islands  on 
them ;  they  are  from  1  to  2  m.  off  shore,  and  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms  between  them  and  the  coast 
reef.  Some  patches  lie  N.N.W.  of  them;  and  from  these,  others  extend  to  W.,  with  6  to  8  fathoms 
between  them  to  near  mid-channel,  where  there  are  two  small  islands,  with  12  fathoms  close  to  the 
S.W.  of  them;  these  are  about  2m.  S.W.  of  Bas  Zoogabi.  There  is  a  reef  to  the  N.  of  these 
islands.  N.  by  W.  2^  m.  from  them,  and  S.  by  E.  2^  m.  from  Bas  Mahasin,  is  a  small  island,  with  a 
reef  running  W.  1  m.  from  it. 

The  Cnamiel  is  to  the  W.  of  all  these  islands  and  reefs,  but  to  the  E.  of  the  Farrar,  Cuffeel, 
and  Serain  Islands.     It  is  nearly  4  m.  wide,  and  has  from  12  to  0  and  17  fathoms  in  it. 

The  Coast  The  distance  is  7  m.  from  Bas  Mahasin  to  Eas-el-Hnmar,  a  tongue  of  land 
running  S.,  and  with  the  former  forming  a  bight  or  bay  in  the  coast,  bordered  throughout  with  a 
reef.  In  the  mouth  of  this  bay  is  an  island,  about  3  m.  long  N.  and  S. ;  and  reefs  and  patches, 
with  channels  between  them,  extending  from  its  N.  end  to  the  N.  point  of  tlie  bay.  There  are  also 
reefs  and  patches  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  in  the  bay ;  and  off  its  S.  end  and  W.  aide  there  are 
numerous  reefs  and  rocky  patches,  with  deep-water  channels  between,  extending  across  the  channel 
to  Serain  Island,  a  distance  of  6  m.  On  a  clear  day,  all  these  reefs  may  be  discerned  from  aloft, 
6y  a  difference  in  colour  of  the  water. 

SUSBEIH,  or  SERAIV  I8LAHD,  is  high,  with  irregular  top,  about  7  m.  long  and  1  broad; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  reef,  and  some  patches  on  the  S.E.  part,  which  form  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  outer  reefs.  It  consists  of  madrepores  and  sand,  and  is  not  inhabited,  there  being  neither  water 
nor  wood.  There  are  some  patches  to  the  S.E.  of  it  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  which  here  bends  to 
the  S.,  and  joins  the  Cuffeel  Islands.  There  are  19  fathoms  close  to  the  N.E.  of  Serain,  and  to 
S.E.  of  it  is  a  patch  close  to  the  reef;  the  best  diannel  is  between  tliis  last  and  another  to  the 
N.E.  of  it  about  a  mile.  From  the  E.  end  of  Serain,  the  edge  of  the  reef,  studded  with  patches  and 
rocks,  runs  N.N.W.  about  10  m.  to  the  S.E.  end  of  Jenarbet  Island,  about  2  m.  in  length,  veiy 
narrow,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef;  a  similar  island,  about  half  its  length,  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  it,  also 
surrounded  by  a  reef;  both  are  low  and  bushy.  N.W.  by  N.  8  m.  from  Bas-el-Humar,  is  Bas-el- 
Askar,  and  5^  m.  farther  on  the  same  bearing  is  Gillargin  (Jilaijin,)  the  coast  being  bordered  with 
a  coral  reef  throughout  the  whole  extent  About  W.N.W.  2  m.  from  Bas-el-Humar,  and  about 
mid-channel  is  a  small  island,  surrounded  with  a  shoal,  with  15  fathoms  on  its  S.W.  side,  and  a 
patch  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it.  About  }  and  1^  m.  N.  by  W.  from  this  small  island  are  two 
others,  of  a  similar  description ;  and  between  the  N.  one  and  the  small  island  N.E.  of  Jenarbet  is 
a  small  island,  also  surrounded  with  a  reef,  having  a  channel  between,  with  15  fathoms  on  it.  Off 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  small  island  E.  of  Jenarbet  are  two  small  islands,  with  reefs  round  them. 

Ghannels.  The  Outer  Beef  hereabout  approaches  nearer  to  the  coast  than  it  does  farther  8. 
An  extensive  reef  between  forms  two  channels ;  that  nearest  the  coast,  the  narrowest,  being  in  one 
part,  opposite  Bas-el-Askar,  only  400  yards  broad,  with  a  depth  of  5  fathoms.  Sas-el-Asnr  may 
be  known  by  having  trees  on  its  points,  there  being  no  others  on  the  shore  near  it.  This  Inner 
Channel  is  considered  the  safest,  as  the  shoals  can  be  much  better  seen  than  in  tlie  outer  one, 
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although  the  outer  one  is  almost  always  used  when  the  wind  is  to  the  W.,  as  by  going  through  the 
inner  one,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  tack  to  clear  the  coast,  and  regain  the  centre  of  the 
channel.  In  going  through  either  of  these  channels,  it  requires  a  good  look-out.  When  coming 
from  the  S.,  the  extensive  reef  in  patches  that  separates  the  channels  will  be  seen,  and  the  sand- 
bank on  the  S.  part  of  it ;  these  will  be  a  good  guide  to  judge  your  distance  from  the  patches  forming 
the  W.  side  of  the  Outer  Channel,  on  which  the  least  water  found  was  3  fathoms.  If  going  through 
the  Inner  Channel,  pass  in  between  the  sand-bank  just  mentioned  and  an  island  S.E.  of  it,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  shoal  of  2  fathoms  in  this  channel  about  half  a  mile  off  the  island,  with  13  fathoms 
close  to  it.  Or  you  may  pass  inside  the  island,  keeping  a  good  look-out  for  the  patches  off  them, 
where  the  least  water  found  was  3  fathoms.  The  clusters  of  patches  forming  the  two  channels  of 
Rasel-Askar  have  deep  water  between,  and  on  many  of  them  there  are  2,  3,  and  4  fathoms. 

Jilargin,  or  OiUargin  has  good  anchorage  in  10,  0,  or  8  fathoms  mud.  Going  in  from  the 
N.W.,  after  passing  Shab  Multhar,  steer  for  the  point  of  the  reef  off  the  entrance,  and  leave  all  the 
sunken  patches  that  are  visible  on  the  left  hand  in  passing  them.  At  this  place  there  is  neither 
house  nor  hut. 

Sahker  lies  N.W.  by  N.  about  Si  m.  from  the  point  of  Jilargin,  the  coast  between  forming  a 
bight,  bordered  with  a  coral  reef,  in  which  are  several  patches  of  3  and  4  fathoms,  with  20  and  )ii 
between  them.  Kahker  will  be  known  by  the  high  sand-hills  close  to  the  beach  to  the  E. :  it  h^s 
good  anchorage  formed  in  a  bight  of  the  coast-reef,  in  4  fathoms,  mud,  well  protected.  The  reef 
here  extends  nearly  9  m.  from  the  coast,  and  there  are  some  rocky  patches  off  the  entrance,  and 
also  an  extensive  shoal  in  patches  from  S.  by  E.  to  S.W.  of  it,  called  Shab  Multhar,  nearly  a  mile 
off  the  coast-reef ;  and  there  are  other  patches  to  S.  and  to  S.E.  of  it  Leet  town  lies  18  m.  to  the 
N.W.  from  Eahker,  and  for  more  than  half  the  distance  the  coast-reef  extends  more  than  2  m.  off, 
after  which  its  breadth  decreases  to  about  i  m.,  with  some  patches  off  it,  and  6  to  10  fathoms  at  a 
short  distance  from  it.  The  anchorages  of  Leet  are  formed  and  sheltered  by  patches,  the  largest  of 
which  is  full  3  m.  to  the  S.W.  A  vessel  going  to  Rahker,  and  being  just  outside  this  patch,  should 
first  steer  out  about  S.E.  by  S.  for  7  m.,  taking  care  not  to  get  into  less  than  14  fathoms,  to  avoid 
the  extensive  patches  off  the  shore-reef;  and  when  to  the  S.  of  these,  an  E.  by  S.  course  for  5  or  6  m.  will 
cany  her  to  the  entrance  of  Hahker ;  but  the  soundings  are  very  irregular,  from  12  to  6  fathoms,  rocks. 

LEET  HASBOTJE.  The  inner  anchorage  (nearly  1  m.  to  the  E.  of  Aga  Island)  is  small,  but 
well  protected  by  two  reefs  off  it,  between  which  is  the  best  entrance :  the  depths  are  from  4  to  6 
fathoms  mud.  In  leaving  this  place,  if  going  to  the  S.  of  the  E.  patch,  it  will  be  necessary  to  luff 
close  round  its  point  to  the  S.W.,  to  avoid  many  dangerous  patches  off  the  shore-reef.  The  best 
anchorage  in  the  outer  road  is  about  i  m.  to  the  S.  of  Aga  Island,  where  there  are  10,  13,  and 
14  fathoms  water,  mud.  About  Hm.  to  the  S.W.  of  Leet  is  an  extensive  reef  of  innumerable 
patches,  with  a  channel  on  each  side  of  it;  the  W.  end  of  this  reef  bears  S.  by  W.,  distant  1|  m. 
from  Aga  Island.  Aga  Island  is  to  the  W.  of  Leet  anchorage,  and  is  a  small  sandy  island,  in  lat. 
ao®  9'  N.,  Ion.  40°  11'  E.  The  town  of  Leet  consists  chiefly  of  huts,  with  a  few  mud  buildings, 
and  is  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  the  inner  anchorage,  about  1  m.  from  the  beach.  Fresh  water  can 
be  procujned  at  that  distance,  but  other  supplies  are  very  scarce. 

The  N.  extreme  of  the  outer  reef  plateau  (before  described  at  page  168)  lies  to  the  S.  and 
the  W.  by  S.  of  Le^t;  where  there  is  a  rocky  patch  10  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  Aga  Island.  All 
along  this  space  there  are  many  rocky  patches,  and  deep  water  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  but  no 
passage  through  to  seaward.  About  3  m.  within  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  Aboo  Laad  Island,  in  lat. 
19°  58*  N.,  nearly  12  m.  S.W.  W  S.  from  Leet  anchorage.    (See  page  169.) 

Vavigatioii  of  the  Inner  Channel,  from  Camaran  Island  to  Leet  The  Inner  Channel, 
from  Camaran  to  Leet,  is  marked  on  the  W.  side  by  numerous  islands,  rocks,  and  rocky  patches, 
profusely  scattered  on  and  about  the  inner  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef;  and  bounded  on  the  E.  side  by 
the  coast,  which  is  bordered  by  a  reef  nearly  throughout  the  whole  extent,  in  which  are  several 
breaks,  and  some  of  them  form  secure  anchorages.  The  S.  end  commences  at  Camaran,  where  it  is 
only  700  yards  wide  between  Camaran  Eeef  and  Ras-el-Bayath,  and  the  channel  is  nearest  to  the 
latter ;  from  thence  its  breadth  increases  to  about  2  m.,  until  at  the  narrow  part  between  Humreek 
Island  and  the  Coast-Reef  S.  of  Loheia.  The  patches  at  4  to  6  m.  S.  of  Humreek  may  be  passed 
on  either  side.  The  channel  from  Loheia  increases  in  breadth  to  2  m.  or  more  until  opposite 
Baa  Mnsahrib,  where  it  is  rather  less  than  d  m. :  the  soundings  are  moderate,  and  will  be  best 
understood  by  looking  at  the  chart.  Passing  Ras  Mnsahrib,  it  increases  in  breadth  to  4  m.  between 
Toag  Isknd  and  the  coast ;  and  also  within  Ashig  Island  Beef,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  which  it  is 
10  m.  wide,  and  so  contmues  until  between  Dahret  Jafree  and  die  Coast-Reef,  where  the  breadth 
is  reduced  to  less  than  5  m.,  and  farther  on  to  less  than  4  m.,  between  Ohm-el-Garib  (Karib)  and 
the  Coast-Reef  off  Gheesan,  and  so  continues  as  &r  as  Ras  Toor£Eih. 
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Between  Shoorah  and  the  main  the  breadth  of  the  channel  is  little  more  than  d  m. ;  hut  after 
passing  Theran,  where  its  breadth  is  7  m.,  it  increases  to  10  and  12  m.,  till  abreast  of  Aboo  Lelf 
Island  it  is  again  contracted  to  4  m.,  between  the  S.  end  of  the  reef  extending  from  Jezirat  Mogid 
Island  and  a  projecting  reef  from  the  shore ;  and  9  m.  farther  it  is  only  1^  m.  wide,  between  the 
N.  end  of  that  reef  and  the  reef  off  Hahood.  Farther  on,  between  the  bank  called  Ohm  Kergan 
and  the  Coast- Reef  between  Nahood  and  £mege,  the  channel  is  little  more  than  1  m.  wide.  The 
patch  off  the  N.  end  of  that  bank  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  and  a  course  steered  to  pass  at 
H  or  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Hali  Point  and  Has  Aboo  Eelb.  Hereabout  are  some  reefs  nearly  in  mid- 
channel,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  as  most  conyenient,  always  observing  to  keep  a  good 
look-out.  If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  pass  to  the  £.  of  these  reefs,  it  will  be  best  to  sail  through 
Undareh  Roads,  as  good  anchorage  will  be  found  there,  if  necessary.  Having  passed  Undareh  and 
Ras  Abboo  Mutnah,  the  best  channel  to  N.  is  between  the  Moolgamari  and  Uhm-us-Saifa  Islands 
and  the  main  to  abreast  of  Coomfidah ;  or,  if  more  convenient  to  pass  between  these  islands,  care 
must  be  takep  to  avoid  the  rocky  shoals  in  their  vicinity.  At  Coomiidah  the  channel  b  8  m.  broad, 
with  18  and  20  fathoms  water.  A  course  may  be  steered  abreast  of  Ooomfidah,  about  N.W.  f  N. 
towards  the  S.  end  of  the  Farrar  Islands,  observing  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef  to  the 
S.  of  the  islands  is  marked  by  rocks  and  rocky  patches,  with  deep  water  close-to.  By  passing  near 
this  edge,  the  patches  lying  about  8  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  islands  will  be  avoided.  The  Farrar  and 
Cuffeel  Islands  mark  die  W.  edge  of  the  channel,  and  may  be  passed  at  a  moderate  distance ;  and, 
should  it  be  necessary,  good  anchorage  may  be  found  at  Dogar.  Having  passed  the  CofTeel  labuidB, 
reefs  and  rocky  patches  continue  to  mark  the  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef  to  abreast  of  Serain  Island, 
off  the  £.  end  of  which  are  two  patches :  between  these  patches  is  the  best  channel,  about  1  m.  wide, 
and  from  thence,  still  by  the  edge  of  the  reef  about  N.N.W.,  to  the  S.E.  end  of  Jenarbet,  and  the 
small  island  to  the  £.  of  it.  Beyond  these  begins  an  extensive  reef,  near  the  middle,  forming  two 
channels ;  that,  near  the  coast,  being  about  400  yards  wide,  with  5  fathoms  in  it.  This  is  considered 
to  be  the  best,  but  the  W.  one  is  wider.  Either  may  be  used,  as  most  convenient,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind :  but  a  strict  look-out  for  the  shoal  patches  is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  W.  channel.  Off  Jilargin  the  channel  is  2  m.  broad ;  and  at  this  place  good  anchorage  may 
be  had,  if  necessary.  From  hence  to  Leet  the  coast  is  entirely  bordered  by  a  reef;  and  there  are 
several  patches  scattered  about  in  mid-channel,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  only  2  m.  between  them  and 
the  Outer  Reef.  Baker  has  a  good  anchorage,  which  may  be  taken  if  necessary.  Directions  for  it, 
and  also  for  Leet,  will  be  found  on  page  175. 

Votioe.  Having  completed  the  Inner  Channel,  so  far  as  Leet  and  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Outer 
Reef,  we  return  to  the  S.,  and  commence  with  the  patches,  shahs,  and  islands,  on  and  near  the  Outer 
Reef.    The  chart  must  be  principal  guide  as  to  their  position,  many  being  without  names. 

ISLANDS  AND  CORAL  REEFS  BETWEEN  LOHEIA  AND  LEET. 

Loheia  and  the  islands  Bowahrid,  Entookfash,  and  Eotama,  are  described  at  page  170. 

Hamar  Ldand,  about  4  m.  N.W.  of  Loheia,  is  low,  about  S^m.  in  length,  N.E.  and  S.W., 
and  i  m.  wide,  having  a  fishing  hut  or  two  on  its  W.  side.  There  is  a  small  bight  in  the  reef  ofi' 
its  N.E.  part,  affording  anchorage  for  small  boats  ;  also  a  little  reef  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides,  but  it 
extends  off  the  S.W.  part  nearly  a  mile  towards  the  E.  part  of  Bowahrid  Island  ;  therefore,  when 
passing  between  it  and  Bowahrid,  keep  nearest  to  the  latter  island.  Fire-wood  may  be  had  for  cut- 
ting on  Hamar,  but  no  water.  West  from  Hamar  9  m.,  and  about  8  m.  N.  of  the  centre  of  Entook- 
fash, is  the  low,  sandy  island,  Tnllowain,  with  a  little  rise  on  the  E.  part,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef 
extending  from  it  nearly  a  mile.  N.E.  by  E.,  6  m.  from  Hamar,  is  a  small  island  near  the  coast> 
reef,  and  N.  of  it  one  mile  is  a  rocky  patch.  Another  rocky  patch  lies  8  J  m.  E.  of  Hamar.  Five 
miles  to  N.W.  of  Hamar  is  the  low,  sandy  island,  Dorama;  and  nearly  3  m.  N.N.E.  from  it  is 
A^uah  Island,  its  S.  end  being  the  highest  part ;  and  3^  m.  further,  N.  by  E.,  is  Zoorbat  Island, 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  very  narrow.  These  three  islands  are  on  the  E.  edge  of  a  narrow 
shoal  bank,  with  4  or  5  fathoms  close  to  the  E.  of  it.  E.  by  S.  of  Zoorbat,  about  3^  m.,  or  8  m.  to 
N.N.E.  of  Hamar,  is  a  small  sand-bank  or  island,  called  Dyer  Island,  and  to  the  S.S.E.  of  it  are 
two  others  of  the  same  description,  occupying  a  space  of  S  or  3  m.,  and  each  of  them  surrounded  by 
a  reef.  There  is  a  narrow  passage  of  6  or  7  fathoms  between  Dyer  Island  and  the  other  two,  but 
it  is  best  to  pass  either  to  the  E.  or  W.  of  them.  At  6  m.  to  S.W.  of  Zoorbat,  and  to  the  W.  of 
Adjuah,  are  the  two  Beree  Islands,  small  and  low,  with  a  fisherman's  hut  on  the  N.  end  of  the 
inner  one  :  they  are  surrounded  by  reefs,  and  have  17  fathoms  between  them.  N.E.,  3  and  4im. 
from  Zoorbat  Island,  are  the  islands  Jurab  and  Bakl,  two  low,  sandy  spots,  with  reefs  off  them, 
extending  1  m.  to  the  W. ;  and  1  m.  S.W.  of  Jurab,  is  a  small,  rocky  patch.    To  the  N.W.  of  SakI, 
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about  2^  and  3  m.,  are  the  low,  sandy  islands,  Z^jj  and  Zoha,  situated  on  an  extensive  bank  of 
irregular  soundings;  I  m.  to  the  N.  of  Zaj,]  is  a  2-fathom  patch,  and  Sim.  in  the  same  direction 
from  it  is  an  extensive  1 -fathom  bank.  Shab  HuBseeb  is  a  shoal  about  d  m.  long,  nearly  dxy  in 
some  parts,  and  has  a  small  patch  above  water,  about  2  m.  E.  of  Jurab. 

BAHS,  or  BAACE,  in  lat.  16^  0'  N.,  Ion.  42^  39'  E.,  is  a  small  island,  situate  on  the  S.  end 
of  the  innermost  part  of  the  Outer  Reef,  and  has  a  patch  of  1  fathom  i  m.  S.  of  it,  and  also  a  patch 
2  m.  W.N.W.  from  it,  on  a  point  of  the  reef  about  3  m.  E.  from  Zajj ;  S.W.  of  the  la8^mentioned 
patch,  about  i  m.,  is  another,  having  a  channel  of  13  fathoms  between  them.  Bahs  is  about  6  m. 
ofif  the  coast-reef,  which  is  here  the  breadth  of  the  Inner  Channel,  with  a  depth  of  5  to  12  fathoms. 
From  Bahs,  the  inner  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef  runs  about  14  m.  N.,  to  a  point  on  which  there  are 
5  fathoms,  about  4|m.  off  Ras  Musahrib;  but  the  channel  is  only  '2im.  wide  between  it  and  the. 
reef  that  extends  about  2  m.  off  the  Ras.  N.  by  W.  of  Bahs,  distant  6^^  and  8^  m.,  are  the  islands 
Aboo-Shejer  and  Oorab,  and  about  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  latter  is  Aboo  Shad.  Outherban  aud  Haw- 
roof  are  two  small  islands,  lying  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Bahs.  All  these  are  low,  sandy  islands,  situ- 
ated on  the  inner  part  of  the  Outer  Reef,  between  which,  also  to  the  N.  of  them,  are  many  dangerous 
patches,  rendering  it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  pass  over  the  reef  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Loban  Island,  in  lat  1 5^  52'  N.,  Ion.  42^  16'  E.,  lies  N.,  at  the  distance  of  10  m.  from  Kotama 
Island.  Loban  is  composed  of  coral  rock,  with  a  layer  of  soft  earth  and  sand  on  the  top ;  it  is  low, 
and  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  the  water  having  made  passages  through  the  lowest  part,  and  part 
of  the  sides  are  broken  down.  The  reef  upon  which  it  is  situated  extends  i  m,  off  the  N.  end,  and 
nearly  2  m.  from  the  S.  end,  with  18  fathoms  close  to.  South  of  the  island  4J  m.  is  the  N.  end  of 
a  shoal,  with  8  fathoms  on  it,  from  whence  it  extends  S.  There  are  25  and  30  fathoms  between. 
Loban  stands  about  10  m.  within  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  called  the  Outer  Reefs. 

TO  AG  ISLAND  lies  about  N.  by  E.,  distant  about  9J  m.  from  Gorab  Island,  and  4  m.  from 
the  coast-reef,  with  deep  water  all  round  it,  and  may  be  passed  on  either  side ;  it  is  about  4  m.  N. 
of  the  N.  point  of  the  reef,  which  lies  4)-  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Musahrib,  About  N.N.W.,  4  m. 
from  Toag,  is  Ashig  Islandy  with  two  others  lying  in  the  same  direction,  at  i  m.  and  2  m.  from  it. 
These  islands  are  on  a  narrow  bank,  which  extend  about  7  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Ashig,  and  1^  m.  to  the 
S.  of  it,  the  N.  part  having  from  2  to  5  fathoms  on  it.  Between  this  bank  and  the  coast-reef,  the 
Inner  Channel  is  from  4  to  5  m.  wide,  with  8  to  10,  or  12  fathoms  in  it;  but,  like  Toag,  it  may  be 
passed  on  either  side.  About  N.  i  W.,  12  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  the  last-mentioned  bank,  is  the 
little  island  Bahret  Jafree,  with  10  fathoms  all  round  it ;  and  2  or  3  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  the 
islands  Jafree  and  Oateya,  situate  on  a  bank,  with  2  fathoms  between  them.  These  are  also  about 
5  m.  from  the  coast-reef  and  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  there  being  1 0  fathoms  within,  and  25 
to  30  on  their  outside.  The  inner  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef,  from  abreast  of  Ras  Musahrib,  forms  a 
bight  with  deep  water  to  the  S.W.,  and  then  extends  N.  to  lat.  16^  23'  N.  From  this  point  of  the 
reef.  Sail  Seya  bears  W.,  3  m. ;  and  the  sea  is  apparently  clear  of  shoals  to  the  N.,  towards  Dahret 
Jafree.  It  thence  turns  to  the  W.  very  irregularly  13  m.,  to  Sail  Rubah,  and  then  to  the  S.  in  the 
same  irregular  manner  to  Sana  island;  then  more  to  S.  for  some  20  m.,  and  thence  E.  and  N.E., 
round  to  Bahs  Island,  having  several  islands  and  patches  on  it,  but  no  clear  channel.  The  chart 
will  indicate  these  islands ;  a  full  description  vnll  be  of  little  use.  £1  Botiier.  is  a  high,  remarkable 
rock,  about  5  m.  W.S.W.  of  Toag.  Tofcaila  Islandt  are  two  in  number,  which  are  also  high  and 
rocky,  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  El  Bother;  the  smaller,  distant  1  m.  from  it,  is  of  triangular  shape, 
and  nearly  1^  m.  long  and  j  m.  in  the  broadest  part.  The  larger  island  is  more  of  a  horse-shoe 
shape,  and  upwards  of  5  m.  in  circumference ;  it  has  a  small  village,  a  mosque,  and  some  wells  of 
brackish  water.  Jebel  Jing  and  Maflagain  are  two  small,  high,  and  rocky  islands,  S.W.  of  Tokaila 
Islands,  situated  on  a  bank  of  shallow  water. 

Fnsht  Island  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  these,  in  lat.  16^  11'  N.,  and  Ion.  42^  20'  E. ;  it  is  2^  m.  in 
length,  and  1  m.  in  breadth,  at  the  S.  end,  and  is  of  good  height.  There  is  a  small  fishing  village, 
with  a  mosque  in  the  centre  of  it ;  and  near  the  village  are  some  wells  of  brackish  water.  On  the 
S.  part  of  the  island  is  a  well  of  good  water,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  landing-place  being 
rocky.  About  7  m,  W.S.W.  of  Fusht  is  Sana  Island,  situated  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  in  lat. 
16°  r  N.,  Ion.  42°  14'  E.     (See  page  167.) 

To  the  N.W.  of  Fusht  are  the  islands  of  Erthain,  Zimer,  Beree,  and  Bafer  Beree,  which  are 
situated  upon  the  centre  of  the  banks,  with  veiy  irregular  soundings,  and  in  some  places  only 
2  fiatfioms.  Erthain  is  long  and  narrow,  and  rather  high,  4  m.  W.  of  Tokailah.  Zimer  Island  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  about  8  m.  in  circumference ;  and  about  1  m.  N.  of  it  is  an  island  about  1  m.  in 
extent.  Between  Zimer  and  Erthain  is  another  small  island.  On  the  W.  side  of  Zimer  is  a  small 
village  and  some  brackish  water.  Antelopes  are  plentiful.  The  bank  on  which  these  four  islands 
are  situated  is  very  shallow ;  there  are  from  3  to  15  fathoms  between  it  and  Tokailah,  13  fathoms 
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to  the  N.,  4  to  the  W.,  and  58  fathoms  close  to  the  S.  of  it.  Bail  Kubah  is  3  m.  to  the  N.  of 
Zimer,  and  another  islet  stands  between.  There  is  a  good  channel  between  these  and  the  Beree 
islands. 

Dhu  Dafr  and  the  Zoorats  are  situated  upon  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral  soundings,  shaped  like 
a  man's  leg  and  foot,  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  Sail  Seja  Island.  The  depth  between  the  two  Zoorat 
Islands  is  from  2  to  4  fathoms,  and  to  the  N.  of  them  from  6  to  13  fathoms.  Just  outside  the  calf 
of  the  leg  are  three  rocky  patches,  and  between  them  and  the  reef  N.  of  Sail  Seja  is  also  a  rockj 
patch.  There  is  a  deep  channel  on  either  side  of  this  leg-bank,  and  the  W.  one  is  bounded  bj  an 
extensive  bank,  which  runs  down  towards  Sail  Rubah,  leaving  a  channel  between  its  S.  point  and 
that  island,  leading  to  the  W. 

Bafer  Beree  is  the  W.  or  outer  island  of  the  cluster  now  being  described.  Its  S.W.  peint  is 
in  lat.  16°  16'  N.,  Ion.  42°  9'  E. ;  it  is  about  2i  m.  in  length,  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  of  irregular 
shape,  and  about  a  mile  broad.  About  1^  m.  E.  of  it  is  Beree  Island,  of  similar  length  and  breadth, 
with  a  small  island  and  some  rocks  between  their  S.  ends.  At  the  N.E.  end  of  the  bank,  and  3|  m. 
from  Beree,  is  Maran  Island,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  that  Ues  Remain  Island.  But  there  is  no  chan- 
nel over  this  bank  to  the  S.  of  the  S.  Dahret  Simer  and  Muzaguf. 

Dahret  Simer,  and  Simer,  are  two  islands  that  may  be  said  to  connect  those  just  described 
with  the  Farsan  group.  As  other  two  contiguous  islands,  with  similar  names,  stand  about  100  m. 
further  to  the  N.W.,  it  is  well  to  define  these  as  the  S.  Dahret  Simer,  and  the  S.  Simer. 

The  S.  Dahret  Simer  is  a  low  sand  and  coral  island,  about  a  mile  in  length,  surrounded  by  a 
reef,  and  about  6  m.  to  S.W.  by  S.  from  Muzaguf.  There  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  about  4  m.  to  N.N.E. 
of  it.  Muzaguf,  about  1  m.  in  length  and  ^  m.  in  breadth,  is  in  lat.  16°  34'  N.,  and  20  m.  from 
the  Arabian  coast.  It  has  four  islets  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  they  are  all  situated  on  a  shallow  reef. 
To  the  W.  of  these  islands  is  a  channel,  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  with  7  fathoms  in  it.  Dahret  Jafiree 
and  Jafiree  Island,  with  Gateya  or  Gutheir,  have  been  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Inner  Channel,  distant  5  m.  from  the  shore  reef,  having  soundings  of  12,  8,  4,  and  2  fathoms  be- 
tween. The  two  latter  are  situated  upon  one  bank,  upwards  of  2  m.  N.  and  S.  and  1^  m.  wide, 
with  2  or  3  fathoms  between  them.  Dahret  Jafree  is  surrounded  by  a  separate  reef,  and  there  are 
10  fathoms  between  it  and  the  others.  Awiwah  Island  is  8.m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  Gateya,  with  a 
small  island  to  the  S.  of  it,  and  a  rock  about  a  mile  E  of  its  N.  end.  From  I  to  2  m.  N.  of  Amnah, 
and  abreast  of  Gheesan,  there  is  a  cluster  of  five  islands,  the  N.W.  called  Omel  Cnrra,  or  Ohm-el- 
Knrh,  and  the  N.E.  Omel  Cnrrip,  or  Ohm-el-Oarib  (Kurib) :  these  ^ve  islands  are  situated 
upon  a  sand  and  coral  bank,  and  there  is  a  passage  between  them  and  the  southern  two,  with  9  to  ]  3 
fathoms'  depth.  N.N.W.  of  Omel  Gurra,  upwards  of  a  mile,  there  is  a  1-fathom  patch ;  and  there 
is  a  sunken  patch  at  the  same  distance,  S.W.  of  the  island.  Baa  Oheetan  (see  page  171),  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  coast,  lies  6i-m.  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  Omel  Currip.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
Inner  Channel,  between  Omel  Currip  and  the  shore-reef  of  Gheesan,  is  4  m.  wide,  with  9  to  14  fathoms. 
Remarks,  about  entering  this  Inner  Channel  from  the  centre  of  the  Sea,  will  be  found  at  page  154. 

Jezirat  Hibar  Island,  about  i  m.  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  is  7^  m.  W.  of  Gheesan, 
and  3i  m.  to  N.W.  of  Omel  Currip.  About  5  m.  W.  of  Jezirat  Hibar  is  the  E.  edge  of  a  triangular- 
formed  bank,  about  6^  m.  N.  and  S.,  having  six  islands  on  it.  On  the  S.  point  is  Sail  Shertef, 
about  ^m.  long;  and  l^m.  N.E.  of  it  is  Doraker  Island,  with  30  fathoms  near  its  S.E.  side. 
Aboo  Shoog^  is  near  its  N.E.  end,  and  has  24  fathoms  near  its  E.  side.  This  is  a  very  small 
island,  composed  of  madrepore,  cracked  and  broken  into  numerous  pieces,  forming  deep  clefts, 
through  some  of  which  the  water  passes ;  while  others  are  filled  with  sand  and  earth,  where  some 
jungle  trees  have  sprung  up.  The  bank  from  thence  extends  about  6  m.  W.,  with  16  fathoms  on 
its  extremity;  but  on  some  parts  it  is  very  shallow.  The  other  three  islands  lie  to  the  N.N.W.  of 
Sail  Shertef.     Aboo  Shoo^ar  is  7  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Kas  Toorfah.     (See  page  171.) 

SHOORAH  ISLAlfD,  in  lat.  17°  1'  N.,  Ion.  42°  15'  E.,  lies  7  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  Aboo  Shoogar, 
and  3  m.  to  W,  by  N.  of  Bas  Toorfah,  which  forms  the  extent  of  this  part  of  the  Inner  Channel, 
with  regular  decreasing  soundings  from  the  island  to  the  Ras,  near  which  are  7  fathoms.  Shoorah 
is  a  small  and  low  island,  situated  upon  the  E.  end  of  a  bank  of  rocks  and  sand,  extending  to  W.N.W. 
pearly  7  m.,  with  soundings  of  2  to  12  fathoms  on  it.  The  bank  lies  to  W.N  W.  towards  Gorab 
Bank,  and  between  them  there  is  a  channel  of  deep  water  3  m.  wide.  Oorab  Island  lies  W.N.W., 
distant  I3im.  from  Shoorah,  and  near  the  W.  end  of  the  bank  just  mentioned  ;  it  is  rather  high, 
and  little  more  than  ^  m.  in  length,  vnth  a  small  black  rock  off  its  N.  end.  Gorah  Bank  is  about 
5  m.  long  and  3  broad,  with  irregular  soundings  of  9  to  20  fathoms,  on  rocks  and  sand. 

Theran  Island,  or  Firan,  is  9i  m.  N.N.W.  from  Shoorah,  7  m.  off  the  coast,  and  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Inner  Channel.  The  highest  part  forms  a  steep  bluff  to  the  W.,  which  is  60  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  has  25  fiithoms  pretty  close  to  it :  a  small  bank  extends  off  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 
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with  bad  holding-ground.  This  island  lies  E.N.E.,  O^m.  from  Gorab,  and  there  is  a  good  deep 
channel  between  it  and  Gorab  Bank. 

THE  FABSAK  ISLANDS  are  the  largest  all  along  this  coast,  and  are  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tensive banks  W.  of  Gheesan.  They  are  two  in  number,  but  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
island,  being  connected  by  a  sandy  spit  of  shoal  water,  across  which  camels  frequently  pass  from  one 
to  the  other.  On  the  E.  side  of  this  spit  is  Khoi  Hasaif,  and  on  the  W.  side  Khor  Bakarh. 
They  are  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  will  be  better  understood  by  the  chart  than  by  any  written 
description.  The  W.  one  is  Fanan  Kebeer,  upwards  of  30  m.  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in 
lat.  10^  54'  N.,  Ion.  41^  47'  £.  Farsan  Segeer  is  on  its  N  E.  side,  18  m.  in  length,  and  extends 
to  lat.  17°  H'  N.  Although  their  whole  breadth  is  only  12  m.,  they  measure  round  their  edges 
130  m.  The  S.E.  point  lies  26  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gheesan,  and  N.W.  0  m.  from  Dahret  Simer 
Island. 

HilU  and  Land-markB.  The  land  of  Farsans  of  considerable  height,  interspersed  with  some 
plains  and  valleys.  The  hilly  parts  are  coral  rock,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Jebel  Gassar, 
a  small,  round  hill,  E.  of  Tibtah  Bay  ;  Jebel  Marabah,  a  table  hummock,  on  an  island  near  Farsan, 
about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Tibtah  Bay.  Jebel  Munthak,  11m.  N.W.  of  the  last-mentioned,  is  a  high 
island,  lying  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  having  on  its  N.  side  the  entrance  to  Khor  Suggeed.  Jebel 
Momed  is  a  high  hill,  like  a  quoin,  on  the  E.  point  of  an  island  of  that  name,  standing  3  leagues 
to  the  N.  of  the  N.W.  part  of  Farean  Kebeer.  Jebel  Deesau  is  a  high  hummock,  on  the  S.  part  of 
Jezirat  Deesan  island,  off  the  N.W.  part  of  Farsan  Kebeer,  and  forms  the  S.W.  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Khor  Bakarh.  Jebel  Suffer,  or  Safar,  is  an  elevated  part  df  the  island  to  the  N.,  with  a  tree  on 
its  top,  and  is  to  the  S.W.  of  Sail  Abado  Island.  Remarkable  Bluff  is  of  quoin-shape  on  some 
bearings,  and  from  the  S.  appears  like  a  hummock  with  a  peak  in  the  centre ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
S.  end  of  the  island,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  E.  entrance  to  Goomah  or  Tibtah  Bay ;  there  are  also 
three  remarkable  trees  2  m.  to  S.  of  Jebel  Cassar. 

ChaimeL  About  midway  between  the  S.E.  point  of  Fai^an  Kebeer  and  Marabah  Island,  and 
near  to  Farsan,  is  the  Island  Ctomaxi,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  a  channel,  through  which  vessels 
may  pass  from  Gheesan  to  the  S.W.,  and  contrary.  Half-a-mile  E.  of  Gomari  is  a  2-fathom  patch, 
and  further  E.  are  three  other  patches  in  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  which,  throughout,  is  about 
2  m.  wide.  The  shoals  are  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood  and  about  Farsan  Island,  and  the  eye 
must  be  the  principal  guide  to  a  vessel  entering  either  way.  The  surveyors  seldom  had  much 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  reefs.  Vessels,  having  occasion  to  enter  this  channel  from  the  S.W.,  must 
avoid  a  bank  that  extends  to  the  S.  of  the  S.E.  point  of  Farsan  Kebeer  SJm.,  wfiich  from  thence 
turns  round  to  N.E.,  with  3  to  2  fathoms  on  it ;  the  little  Island  Hindeah  is  to  the  E.  of  this  bank, 
and  3  m.  E.S.E.  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Farsan.  At  1  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Hindeah  is  a  small  island, 
surrounded  by  a  shoal,  and  S.E.  of  it  1  m.  is  a  patch  of  ]  to  5  fathoms. 

Goolam  Island  bears  due  E.  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Farsan  rather  more  than  3  m,.  with  several 
small  islands  and  rocks  to  the  S.,  W.,  and  N.,  at  H,  2,  and  3  m.  distance,  on  a  bank  that  forms  the 
E.  and  S.  sides  of  the  above  channel.  Off  the  bank,  due  W.  of  the  S.  end  of  Coolam,  is  a  rocky 
patch  in  tbe  channel,  having  10  fathoms  between  it  and  the  bank,  and  15  fathoms  on  its  W.  edge. 
To  the  N.E.  of  Gomari  is  Haffer,  a  small  rocky  island,  and  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands  on  the 
edge  of  the  rocky  bank,  which  extends  about  5  m.  to  the  E.  of  Farsan,  and  forms  the  N.  side  of 
the  channel  just  mentioned.  The  N.  is>et  of  this  cluster  is  called  Aboo  Shoory,  and  about  ^  m.  to 
the  N.E.  of  it  is  a  bank  of  rocks  and  sand,  «*ith  3  to  15  fathoms  on  it;  and  between  the  S.  end  of 
this  bank  and  Aboo  Shoory  there  is  no  ground  at  40*fathoms.  The  bai>k  extends  nearly  4  m.  N.E., 
and  is  Hm.  wide. 

Jebel  Marabali  Island  lies  to  the  N.  of  Haffer,  and  near  a  projecting  point  of  Farsan  Kebeer; 
it  is  about  i  m.  long,  composed  of  rocks,  and  is  the  highest  island  iu  this  neighbourhood.  It  has  a 
Bat  top  or  hummock  of  the  barn  shape,  is  surrounded  by  a  croup  of  small  low  islands,  and  appears 
from  the  N.  as  if  part  of  Farsan  Island.  Jebel  Abdoolad  is  a  small  rocky  island  to  the  N.  of 
Marabah,  and  is  also  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller  islands ;  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  a 
knob  or  bluff  on  its  S.  end.  This  island  and  group  are  situated  upon  a  bank  off  the  Farsan  coast, 
which  extends  from  Marabah,  and  forms  a  tongue  or  point,  3  or  4  m.  N.  of  Abdoolad  Island,  having 
between  it  and  Farsan  a  bight  of  deep  soundings. 

Knnthflk  Island,  mentioned  above,  in  lat.  16^  49^  N.,  is  only  about  3  m.  in  length,  E.  and 
W.,  and  1  m.  broad  at  the  E.  end,  tapering  to  the  W.,  where  it  is  only  ^m.  broad :  it  is  high,  and 
composed  of  coral.  To  the  E.  and  the  S.  of  Munthak  is  Khor  Hasaif,  running  about  8  m.  into 
Farsan  Kebeer ;  it  has  from  5  to  8  fathoms*  depth,  but  is  narrow  and  full  of  shoal  patches ;  there 
are  also  some  rocky  islands  on  the  W.  side  of  it,  and  two  small  rooky  islands,  I|m.  E.  of  Munthak 
Island,  on  a  reef  (projecting  4  m.  to  the  N.,  off  Jebel  Guttah,)  which  forms  the  £.  side  of  the 
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entrance ;  this  dangerous  rocky  spit  runs  nearly  3  m.  to  the  N.  of  these  islands,  being  the  extremity 
of  the  reefs  on  the  N.  part  of  Farsan  Kebeer. 

Khor  Snggeed,  or  Segeer,  to  W.  of  Munthak  Island,  is  an  excellent  harbour  of  more  than 
1  m.  in  extent,  with  9  to  12  fathoms.  Here  is  a  small  village  and  a  grove  of  date-trees  on  its 
N.  side,  in  which  are  many  wells  of  good  water.  The  houses  are  small,  and  built  of  coral,  and  are 
mostlyin  ruins ;  and  there  are  no  supplies  to  be  obtained  besides  water.  The  anchorage  is  defended 
from  all  winds  and  sea ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  ^  m.  broad,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Munthak  Island, 
and  on  the  N.  by  five  islets,  off  the  most  W.  of  which  there  is  a  rocky  spit,  extending  to  the  S.W. 
i  m.  into  the  bay,  which  must  be  avoided.  There  are  some  dangerous  patches  E.,  E.N.E.,  and 
N.£.  of  Munthak  Island,  distant  from  3i  to  4  m. ;  a  vessel  keeping  in  the  line  from  Tahbik  Island 
to  the  highest  part  of  Munthak  (bearing  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  each  other,)  will  clear  them.  The 
N.  one  of  the  five  islets  forming  the  entrance  to  Khor  Segeer,  bears  W.  by  S.  from  the  point  of  the 
spit.  Having  entered  the  bay  and  cleared  the  spit  running  off  the  W.  islet,  steer  up  to  the  N.W., 
and  anchor  off  the  grove  of  trees,  in  12  fathoms,  mud. 

Tabbik,  or  IHhabuok,  in  lat.  16°  64'  N.,  Ion.  4^°  3'  E.,  bears  N.E.,  and  is  distant  6  m.  from 
the  N.E.  point  of  Munthak  Island.  At  1  m.  to  S.E.  from  it,  there  is  a  patch  of  2  fathoms : 
W.S.W.  2^  and  3  m.  from  this  island  are  two  rocky  patches,  which  are  the  principal  dangers  in 
approaching  Munthak  Island  from  the  N. 

Sail  Abado  bears  N.W.  by  N.  7  m.  from  Dthabuck,  and  S.S.W.  from  Gorab,  distant  6  m. 
Dthabuck  and  Sail  Abado  are  small  coral  rocks,  of  a  round  shape,  and  from  10  to  15  or  20  ft.  high, 
spreading  out  at  the  top  with  a  sharp  circumference,  and  falling  in  considerably  towards  the  base. 
They  are  called  by  some  Pie  Islands.  A  bank  extends  from  Farsan  Segeer  to  the  E.  of  Sail  Abado, 
consisting  of  shoal  water  and  groups  of  small  rocky  islands. 

Chaniiftls.  Vessels  coming  from  the  N.,  must  pass  along  the  coast  to  Has  Toorfah ;  and 
thence  steer  to  the  W.,  to  pass  between  Tahbik  and  Sail  Abado ;  t^en  for  Munthak,  if  going  into 
Khor  Sugeed.     There  is  a  channel  of  deep  water,  4  ra.  broad,  between  Jezirat  Ahkbain  and  Gorab. 

Vessels  coming  from  Loheia,  or  Hodeidah,  should  pass  a  mile  or  two  to  the  S.  of  Dahret  Jafree, 
and  then  steer  N.W.  by  W.  for  30  m.  to  Tahbik ;  on  this  course  she  will  pass  about  2  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Sail  Shertef. 

Jezirat  Ahkbain,  the  N.  and  largest  of  the  Farsan  Islands,  is  7  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Sail  Abado, 
and  7^  m.  W.  of  Gorab  Island.  It  forms  a  narrow  strip  i  m.  broad,  and  2  m.  long,  with  two  small 
islands  off  its  N.  end.  The  bank  extends  7  or  8  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  with  shallow,  irregular 
soundings.  Bas  Bnseeb,  the  N.  point  of  Farsan  Segeer,  is  in  lat.  17^  HN.,  Ion.  41^  48'  E. 
W.N.W.  from  Ras  Ruseeb,  distant  4^  m.,  is  the  E.  end  of  Jebel  Momed  Islaiid,  which  is  2  m.  long 
and  1  m.  broad ;  the  E.  part  forms  a  high  quoin-shaped  hill,  the  other  parts  low  ground  of  sand  and 
coral.  The  Island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  deep  water,  of  15  to  20  fathoms  mud.  A  bank  runs  off 
its  N.  end,  with  3  to  8  fathoms  on  it ;  and  at  3^  m.  N.  of  the  E.  part  of  the  Island  there  is  a  patch 
of  2  fathoms.  ESiynah  IslailA  is  5^m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jebel  Momed;  it  is  a  low  triangular  island 
of  sand  and  coral,  1  m.  broad,  sunounded  by  five  islets,  two  of  which  are  off  its  N.  end,  and  on  the 
W.  a  larger  one ;  one  on  the  S.W.,  and  one  on  the  S.E.  They  are  all  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef, 
which  is  connected  with  the  bank  that  runs  to  the  W.,  from  the  N.  end  of  Farsan  Segeer,  and  on 
which  also  stand  Ahkbain  and  Sail  Abado. 

Dahret  Matrtajn  and  Xatrhaan  are  two  islands  to  W.N.W.  and  to  N.  by  W.  of  Ehynah. 

The  V.  point  of  JCearat  Deesan,  in  lat.  IQ""  68'  N.,  Ion.  41''  37'  E.,  bears  S.S.E.  about 
3  m.  from  Khynah;  its  W.  edge  extends  ^^m.  to  S. :  it  is  of  triangular  form,  nearly  15  m.  in 
circumference,  and  is  generally  flat  near  the  sea,  rising  gradually  towards  the  centre,  having  at  its 
3.  part  a  remarkably  high  hilL  The  S.E.  partof  Jezintt  Deesan  is  connected  by  a  bank  of  shallow 
soundings  with  the  N..W.  point  of  Farsan  Eebeer,  and  there  are  two  small  rocky  islands  between 
them,  and  a  larger  .on  the  S.E.  part  of  Deesan,  with  a  smaHl  boat*s  channel  to  the  W.  of  it.  The 
banks  off  the  E.  side  have  some  dangerous  rooks,  but  the  other  sides  have  deep  water.  A  small 
island  lies  off  its  N.  end,  with  deep  water  between  them,  On  the  S.  side  of  the  island  are  the 
remains  of  a  village,  consisting  of  about  100  houses,  built  of  rough  stones  without  cement,  and  near 
it  a  eemetery,  containing  about  1,000  Mussulman  graves,  and  a  tomb,  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Neither 
wood  nor  water  was  found. 

Triaiigvlar  Island,  standing  in  the  same  shoal  bank,  and  bearing  S.W.  3  m.  from  Ras  Russeeb, 
and  4  m.  S.S.E.  from  Jebel  Momed,  is  about  5  or  6  m.  in  circumference,  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  bank 
that  extends  W.  from  Ras  Russeeb  to  Ehynah  Island.  About  midway  between  this  island  and 
Jebel  Mon^  is  an  island  .about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three  small  ones  due  W.  of  it,  all  low  coral 
islands.  On  the  S.  edge  of  this  bank,  and  4  ra.  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  the  Triangular  Island,  is  a 
patch  of  1  lathom.    Jl  is  about  2i  nu  from  tiia  N.E.  side  of  Jezirat  Deeaao,  and  there  is  deep  water 
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close  to  the  S.  of  it.  At  5  m.  E.  of  Has  Farsan  Eebeer  is  the  N.W.  part  of  Farsan  Segeer,  where 
there  is  a  small  village,  called  Ketib,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  land.  Between  these  is  the  entrance 
to  Khor  Bakarh,  formed  between  the  Farsan  Islands,  and  runs  in  to  the  S.E.  about  14  ra.  The 
outer  entrance  is  between  Ehynah  Island  and  Jezirat  Deesan.  There  are  irregular  soundings  of 
4  to  8  fathoms  in  the  innermost  half,  and  the  outer  part  has  deep  water.  It  is  not  advisable  for 
ships  to  run  entirely  up,  as  some  parts  of  it  are  so  narrow,  that  they  would  have  to  warp  a  consider- 
able way  out  against  a  N.W.  wind.  The  bank  which  connects  Jezirat  Deesan  with  Has  Farsan 
extends  4  or  5  m.  within  the  Has,  on  the  edge  of  which  a  ship  may  anchor  in  16  to  20  fathoms, 
li  or  2  m.  E.  of  the  Ras.  At  ^i  m.  E.  oi  the  Ras,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  is  a  small  patch 
with  3  ft.  water  on  it ;  and  about  4^  m.  S.E.  of  the  Has,  is  the  village  of  Sayel,  with  Jebel  Sayel 
about  3  ra.  to  the  S.  There  are  two  or  three  wells  of  very  good  water  just  within  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Ehor,  close  to  the  beach,  on  the  W.  side.  The  N.W.  part  of  Farsan  Eebeer  is  high 
and  rocky.     (See  top  of  page  179.) 

The  Sano  Islands  (described  at  page  1 68)  lie  4  m.  to  S.W.  of  Zezirat  Deesan.  The  N.E.  one 
is  called  Sindi  Sarso.  They  are  two  narrow  coral  islands,  about  i  and  ^  m.  broad,  and  both  of 
considerable  height,  the  outer  one  being  160  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  sharp  points  of  coral 
above  the  surface.  The  channel  between  them  has  from  14  to  SO  fathoms  in  the  middle,  but  is 
narrow  and  blocked  up  at  the  S.E.  end  by  small  islands  and  shoal  water.  It  affords  good  protection 
from  S.  winds,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  anchor  in  it  with  N.  winds,  as  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  getting  out.  These  Islands  are  situated  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  extensive  shoal  water  called  Shab 
Farsan,  which  extends  hence  about  10  m.  to  the  W.,  and  18  m.  to  the  N.W.  There  is  a  small  rocky 
islet  close  to  tlie  W.  of  Sarso,  about  a  mile  from  its  N.W.  point,  which,  from  its  singular  appearance, 
is  called  Cape  Island,  or  Button  Book,  appearing  like  a  button  standing  on  its  shank. 

XTmal  Bisran  is  E.  by  S.  about  6  m.  from  Sarso ;  this  island  is  about  5  m.  round,  rather  high, 
with  a  valley  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  salt  water  flows ;  it  abounds  with  wood,  but  there  is  no 
fresh  water.  It  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  Farsan  Eebeer,  and  N.W.  of  it  from  1^  to  2|m.  is  a 
bank,  with  1  to  2  fathoms  water  on  it.  Nearly  3  m.  S.  of  Umal  Bisran  is  the  N.  part  of  Zelfeef 
Island,  of  about  7|  m.  in  length,  and  2  m.  broad ;  the  land  is  high,  and  a  small  cove  runs  up  into 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  from  which  fresh  water  may  be  procured,  but  vrith  some  difficulty; 
wood  may  also  be  cut  here,  and  antelopes  are  to  be  found.  Zelfeef  is  situated  on  the  same  bank 
with  Umal  Bisran  and  the  shoal  N.  of  it,  which  bank  extends  to  the  S  E.,  and  includes  Doomsook 
and  Goomah  Islands.  There  is  a  deep  channel  between  this  bank  and  Farsan,  from  8  to  4  m.  wide, 
and  also  a  deep  channel  between  it  and  the  outer  bank  or  reef,  called  Shab  Farsan.  To  the  S.W.  of 
Zelfeef,  on  the  reef,  is  a  chain  of  low  sandy  islands  running  in  a  S.E.  direction,  with  very  shallow 
water  about  them.  S.E.  from  Zelfeef  lim.,  and  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  same  bank,  is  the  island 
Selwan,  about  2  m.  in  length,  high,  and  of  coral  formation,  having  shallow  water  on  the  S.W.,  and 
deep  on  the  N.E.  side.  E.  by  S.  7^  m.  from  Selwan,  is  the  island  Goomah,  having  three  high  coral 
islands  between,  and  on  the  same  bank. 

Ooomah  Island  is  of  circular  shape,  and  9  m.  round,  with  a  deep  gut  or  small  khor  on  its 
S.  side,  and  a  rocky  spit  extending  nearly  a  mile  off  its  N.  end,  vnth  0  fathoms  close  ta  it,  and  less 
water  towards  the  main.  This  Island  is  at  the  end  of  the  deep-water  channel,  is  of  considerable 
elevation  on  its  S.  part,  and  has  a  remarkable  sand-hill  on  its  N.  end,  to  the  E.  of  which  is  a  small 
fishing  village.  There  are  some  wells  of  brackish  water,  but  no  cattle  or  other  supplies.  There 
is  a  very  good  bay  pn  the  N.  part  of  the  Island,  called  Khor  Goomah,  the  E.  part  of  which  is  called 
Tibtah  Bay,  affording  protection  from  all  winds.  It  is  formed  by  a  bight  in  the  S.  part  of  Farsan 
Eebeer  Island,  is  7  m.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  is  1^  m.  broad,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  N.  end  of  the  rocky  spit  on  the  N.  side  of  Goomah  and  the  main.  The  deepest 
water  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Goomah,*where  in  the  centre  are  18  fathoms.  The  rocky  spit  bears 
from  the  sand-hill  N.E.  by  N.  At  the  N.E.  part  of  the  bay  is  a  well  of  firesh  water,  but  it  is  very 
scarce.  Farsan  village  is  about  S  m.  to  the  N.  of  it.  In  this  part  of  Ehor  Goomah  is  Tibtah  Bay; 
it  is  only  a  small  merza  for  boats.  Jebel  Cassar,  bearing  E.  by  S.,  is  the  leading  mark  for  the 
harbour.  Supplies  of  any  kind  are  not  procurable  here.  Nearly  8  m.  S.S.E.  from  Goomah  is 
Doomsook  Island,  situated  on  the  same  shallow  bank.  This  Island  is  high,  about  7  m.  in 
circumference,  with  a  khor  in  it  of  15  and  20  fathoms  mud,  which  nearly  divides  it  in  two :  there 
is  no  fresh  water,  but  plenty  of  antelopes.  To  the  S.  of  Domsook  are  two  circular  banks,  in  the 
centre  of  the  deep  channel :  the  least  water  found  on  them  is  6  fathoms,  sand  and  rocks.  Domsook 
is  11  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Knrrak,  one  of  the  outer  islands  on  the  Onter  Bee£    (See  page  168.) 

Ohm-es-Zahil  and  Mahamah  are  two  little  islands  between  Domsook  and  Murrak ;  they  are 
situated  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  Outer  Reef,  about  1  m.  apart,  with  6  fathoms  between  them. 
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ISLANDS  AND  REEFS  BETWEEN  RAS  TOORFAH  AND  LEET. 

Eas  Toorfah  and  Shoorah  Island  have  been  described  (at  pages  172  and  178.) 

Theran,  or  Firan  Island,  in  lat.  17°  9'  N.,  Ion.  4':2°  10'  E.,  stands  9im.  about  N.N.W.  from 
Shoorah,  and  7  m  from  the  coast.  It  is  60  ft.  high,  and  has  deep  water  (25  fathoms)  pretty  close 
to  it.     {See  also  page  176.) 

Eocky  patcnes  on  W.  side  of  Inner  ClianneL  The  first  is  a  patch  of  2  fathoms,  lying 
N.W.  H  m.  from  Theran  Island,  and  11m.  from  shore ;  1 8  fathoms  are  close  within  it.  W.  about 
2  m.  from  this  patch  is  another,  a  rocky  patch,  of  2  to  4  fathoms,  with  30  fathoms  between  them. 
At  about  2  m.  farther  N.W.,  is  a  rocky  patch  (2^  m.  across,)  with  3  or  4  fathoms  on  it,  and  18  close 
to  the  W.  of  it.  W.N.W.  22  m.  from  Theran  Island  is  the  S.  end  of  Mamali  Segeer,  a  narrow 
coral  reef,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  in  some  parts,  extending  about  10  m.  N.N  W.,  with  a  rock 
about  15  or  20  ft.  above  water  at  the  N.  end  called  Mntbarham.  E.  by  S.  13  m.  from  Mutbarhain, 
or  18  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  Theran,  there  is  a  3-fathoms'  patch,  with  33  and  36  fathoms  close  to  it ; 
this  is  13  m.  from  shore.  One  m.  S.  of  Mamali  Segeer  is  a  rocky  patch,  with  47  fathoms  between; 
and  from  3^^  to  5  m.  to  the  E.  of  its  S  end  are  three  rocky  patches.  At  5  m.  N.  by  E.  from 
Mutbarhain,  is  the  E.  end  of  Mamali  Kebeer  Shoal,  extending  W.  by  N.  9  m.,  of  a  triangular  form, 
being  5  m.  wide  at  the  W.  end,  which  lies  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  it  is  full  of  patches,  with  deep  water 
between  them.  This  shoal  lies  13  m.  from  shore,  to  the  S.W.  of  Mukerah.  A  rooky  reel  lies  to 
the  N.W.  of  Mamali  Kebeer;  it  is  S.S.W.  10m.  S.S.W.  10m.  from  Kotumbal  Island,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Widan  (the  nearest  shore),  it  is  about  Hm.  long;  and  to  the  S.E.  of  it  1  m  , 
t^iere  is  a  rocky  patch,  with  19  fathoms  between  them;  there  is  no  ground  at  30  fathoms,  at 
1  m.  within.     To  the  S.  of  the  latter,  at  2  m.,  is  a  4-fathoms*  patch. 

Caution.  The  chart  alone  can  guide  a  vessel,  if  by  an  enx>r  in  reckoning  she  finds  herself 
amongst  these  dangerous  shoals.  They  exist  to  the  S.W.  of  Mutbarhain,  at  10m.;  to  the  W.  of 
Mamali  Kebeer,  at  10  to  15  m.  Others  to  the  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  of  Simmer,  at  12  to  14  m.,  or 
half-way  to  the  Wusaliat  Islands.  Others  half-way  from  Dahret  Simmer  to  those  islands :  and 
again  several  clusters  from  Dahret  Simmer  to  the  N.W.  by  W.  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Dahret  Aboo 
Masali;  (page  168.)  We  may  repeat  then  that  there  is  no  safe  channel  across  this  outer  plateau 
between  the  Farsan  Islands  and  Aboo  Laad,  the  nearest  island  to  Leet. 

N.  Simmer  Island,  in  lat.  17°  47'  N.,  Ion.  41°  23'  E.,  lies  W.  by  S.  distant  19  m.  from  Widan. 
or  W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  15  m.  from  Kotumbal  Island.  This  Island  is  1^  m.  in  length,  E.  and  W.,  and 
half-a-mile  wide ;  it  is  very  low,  composed  of  coral  and  sand,  and  principally  covered  with  decayed 
wood.  The  soundings  are  deep  around  it ;  and  if  anchorage  is  required,  it  may  be  conveniently 
obtained  either  upon,  or  on  the  W.  edge  of,  the  shoal  to  the  N.  and  the  N.E.  of  it.  There  are  two 
small  rocky  patches  Si  m.  S.E.  of  the  Island.  There  is  a  shoal  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Simmer 
Island,  5  m.  in  length  and  nearly  3  m.  broad :  the  soundings  obtained  on  it  are  from  3  to  19  fathoms; 
but  there  may  be  spots  with  less.  On  its  W.  edge  are  1 3  fathoms,  mud.  gradually  increasing  in 
depth  to  the  N  W.  This  shoal  commences  about  li  m.  N.E.  of  the  Island,  and  there  is  no  bottom 
at  50  fathoms  midway  between  them.     N.E.  6  m.  from  the  Island,  is  a  rocky  patch. 

H.  Dahret  Simmer  Island)  lies  14  m.  to  W.  by  N.  from  Simmer,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  with 

7  fatlioms  close  to  the  N.  of  it.  There  is  a  rocky  shoal,  with  1  fathom,  at  2^  m.  to  the  S.W. ;  and 
another  to  W.  by  N.  li  m.     Another  at  9  m.  to  W.S.W. ;  and  several  others  to  N.  and  to  N.W. 

Jezirat  Mogid,  in  lat.  18°  13'  N.,  Ion.  41°  19'  E. ;  at  26  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  Simmer,  and 

8  m.  off  Nahood  Harbour  on  the  coast,  which  bears  E.  by  N.  from  Mogid ;  it  is  a  low,  sandy  island, 
with  a  large  reef  round  it,  which  is  connected  to  a  bank  of  rocks  and  sand  that  forms  the  W.  side  of 
the  Inner  Channel,  and  before  spoken  of.  Ten  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Mogid  is  a  rocky  patch,  on 
the  S.  end  of  the  aforesaid  bank ;  and,  about  }  m.  S.E.  from  the  last,  there  is  a  patch  of  7  fathoms, 
at  the  distance  of  4  m.  from  the  coast-reef,  having  30  fathoms  and  upwards  between.  From  the 
rocky  patch,  the  E.  edge  of  the  bank  extends  N.  12m.,  narrowing  the  Inner  Channel  from  4  to 
l^m.  opposite  Nahood,  where  the  bank  terminates.  The  S.  end  of  the  bank  is  narrow;  but 
opposite  Mogid  its  breadth  increases  suddenly,  the  E.  edge  extending  nearly  6  m.  from  that  Island. 
The  depths  on  it  are  various  and  irregular,  from  2  to  30  fathoms,  the  former  being  found  3im. 
E.N.E.  from  the  island ;  and  there  are  4  fathoms  2  m.  N.  of  the  rocky  patch,  with  26  fathoms 
between. 

Shoals.  W.  of  the  S.  end  of  this  bank,  about  2^  m.,  is  a  rocky  bank,  3  m.  long,  with  4  to 
13  fpithoms  on  it ;  and  at  7  m.  further  to  W.  by  N.,  there  is  another. 

Ohm  Kergan  Bank  (described  page  173),  has  its  S.  end  about  2  m.  N.  of  Jezirat  Mogid  Bank. 
At  7  m.  to  N.  of  Jezirat  Mogid,  and  nearly  4  m.  W.  of  Ohm  Kergan  Bank,  is  the  S.E.  end  of  a 
half  moon-shaped  rocky  bank,  on  which  the  five  Hadarah  Islands  are  situated,  and  which  extends 
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from  thence  N.W.  and  N.,  about  ^  m.  The  Hadarah  Islands  are  low  and  sandj,  and  ooTered  with 
bushes,  giving  name  to  the  bank  on  which  they  are  situated.  Oad  Hadarah,  or  Kadd  Hwlftrah, 
the  N.  one-,  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  with  an  extensive  reef  lying  N.W..  and  S.E.,  having  a  channel 
between  it  and  the  N.  eud  of  Hadarah  Bank,  with  14  to  23  fathoms,  water.  Nearly  3  m.  £.  of 
Gad  Hadarah  is  a  similar  Island,  on  a  reef  that  extends  N.W.  from  it  a  short  distance.  Nearly 
2  m.  E  S.E.  from  this  island  is  a  patch  of  2  fathoms ;  and  at  ^  m  to  S.  by  W.,  another  of  1  and  3 
fathoms,  with  a  channel  of  17  fathoms  between ;  and  3  m.  E.  of  the  S.E.  of  the  Hadarah  Islands, 
there  is  a  patch  of  1  fathom. 

Ul  Gereef  is  an  extensive  rocky  bank,  full  of  dangerous  p&tches,  upwards  of  8  m.  in  length, 
N.  and  S.,  and  4  m.  in  breadth ;  it  lies  5  or  6  m.  S.W.  of  the  Hadaraii  Bank,  and  8  m.  to  the 
W.N.W.  of  Jezirat  M(^d. 

Jezirat  Gootna  lies  about  9  m.  W.N.W.  from  the  Hadarah  Islands ;  its  S.  point  is  in  lat. 
18°  27  V  ^'*  from  whence  it  extends  nearly  5  m.  N.,  and  is  nearly  2  m.  wide  in  the  broadest  part. 
It  is  a  low  coral  island,  with  bushes,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  off  nearly  3  m.  to 
the  S.E.,  with  some  large  rocks  above  water,  like  small  islands,  and  several  shoal  patches  beyond, 
which  lie  out  at  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Gad  Hadarah.  The  soundings  to  the  E.  of  Gootna  are  30  and 
35  fathoms,  mud,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  coast.     The  other  sides  have  deep  water. 

Jebel  Sabyar  is  2  m.  N.  of  Jezirat  Gootna,  and  is  about  2  m.  square  and  60  ft.  high,  sloping 
a  little  at  the  top,  towards  its  rugged  sides.     On  its  W.  side  is  a  village  of  fishermen's  huts. 

Ferandeer  Islands  bear  N.  by  W.  nearly  5  m.  from  Jebel  Sabyar ;  they  are  two  small  oblong, 
irregular,  table-topped,  black  rocks,  about  40  ft.  high,  situated  upon  the  outer  reefs ;  and  N.N.W., 
about  5  m.  from  these  rocks,  is  the  low  sandy  island  Dubarah,  or  Dubareh.  To  the  N.W.  of  this 
island,  the  central  portion  of  the  Outer  Beefs  plateau  (right  away  to  Aboo  Laad)  is  a  complete 
blank  on  our  charts. 

Intricate  clianiiela.  Between  the  Ferandeer  Islands  and  Jebel  Sabyar,  between  Jebel  Sabyar 
and  Jezirat  Gootna,  and  between  the  latter  and  Ul  Gereef  Bank,  there  are  said  to  be  intricate 
channels,  leading  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  to  sea,  passing  between  sand-banks  and  dangerous  patches 
of  sunken  rocks;  but  the  pilot  refused  to  take  the  surveying  ship.  By  a  single  glance  at  the  chart, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  not  any  safe  or  proper  channel  that  ships  could  attempt 

The  edge  of  the  plateau,  on  which  the  Outer  Reefs  lie,  trends  above  Ferandeer  Island  to 
N.  by  E.,  for  some  9  m. ;  then  to  N.  by  W.,  for  15  m.,  where  it  is  about  4  m.  or  5  m.  to  the  W.  of 
UhmuS'Saifa  Island.  This  part,  however,  has  been  little  examined,  and  the  tracing  of  the  edge, 
that  bounds  the  Inner  Channel,  is  merely  an  imaginary  line. 

Three  islandn.  Doshagiya,  Mooskah,  and  Tedkar,  lie  on  the  plateau  to  W.S.W.  of  Coomfidah, 
from  20  to  BO  m 

Eocky  shoals  along  the  Inner  ChaimeL  Due  E.  from  Ferandeer,  about  6  m.,  or  nearly  in 
mid-channel,  is  the  S.  end  of  some  rocky  shoals,  which  extend  to  the  N.  about  4  m.,  the  N.  pairt 
being  about  3  m.  off  the  coast :  they  are  in  broken  ridges,  having  some  parts  above  water ;  and  to 
the  W.  of  these,  2  and  3  m.,  are  three  rocky  patches.  Three  or  4  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Und&reh  are 
some  dry  reefs,  to  the  N.E.  of  which  is  Unddreh  Reef,  which  shelters  the  anchorage,  (page  173.) 

The  Koolgamaree  (XJhm-nl-Gtomari)  and  Uhm-ns-Saifit  Islands,  and  neighbouring  patches, 
have  been  mentioned  (page  173);  all  these  patches  are  easily  discerned.  N.E.,  2  m.  from  Uhm- 
us-Saifa  Island,  is  a  rocky  patch,  with  1 5  fathoms  between.  At  1  league  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Saife, 
there  is  another  islet,  with  a  passage  between  it  and  the  shore-reef.  To  the  W.  by  S.  from  Coom- 
fidah, at  1  m.  and  3  m.,  three  rocky  patches  lie.  Also  several  patches  and  low  islets  extending 
4  m.  to  the  S.  of  that  place;  some  of  these  are  about  1  m.  off  shore,  with  from  6  to  12  fathoms 
between  them  and  the  coast-reef. 

COAST  FROM  LEET,  TO  JIDDAH,  AND  GULF  OF  AHKABA. 

Leet  Harbonr  and  Aboo  Laad,  the  island  1 1  m.  to  S.W.  of  it,  (page  175),  have  been  described. 
W.  by  N.  from  Leet,  distant  8  m.,  is  the  E.  point  of  8hab-el-Jefeen,  which  extends  from  thence 
for  8  m.  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  parallel  to  the  long  island,  Jezirat  Kiahran,  in  patches  to  between 
Sum  mar  and  Kishran.  The  soundings  are  mud  about  the  E.  point  of  this  Shab,  and  a  vessel  can 
anchor  on  the  inner  part  of  its  point,  just  to  the  S.  of  the  discoloured  water,  but  the  locality  must 
be  guessed  by  the  eye. 

Two  thoal  patches  lie  at  2  and  2i  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  E.  point  of  Shab-el-Jefeen ;  these  are 
dangers  in  midue  of  flie  Inner  Channel  entrance.  A  ship  had  better  borrow  towards  Shab-el- 
Jefeen.  The  shoal,  at  the  edge  of  the  Outer  Ree&,  lies  only  4  m.  further  to  S.  {See  Aboo  Laad* 
page  169). 
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Snmmar  anchorage  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  shoal  fonning  Ejshran  anchorage,  and  has  6  fathoms, 
mud.  This  is  preferable  to  Eishran,  which  has  a  rocky  bar  at  its  entrance,  with  S}  fathoms  on  it ; 
the  bar  appears  to  connect  the  coast-reef  off  Rishran,  with  a  shoal  to  the  E.  of  it,  by  which  the 
anchorage  is  formed,  with  5  and  6  fathoms  (mud)  in  it.  In  a  S.W.  wind,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  into 
this  place,  and  the  surf  breaks  on  the  bar.     Tower  Hill  bears  N.  by  E.  i  E.  from  the  entrance. 

Merkat  is  11m.  N.W.  from  Kishran :  the  anchorage  is  just  to  the  S.  of  the  shoals  off  it,  and 
affords  a  little  shelter  from  W.  winds.  Marram  is  8  m.  N.W.  i  W.  from  Merkat,  and  W.  J  S. 
from  Tower  Hill :  the  anchorage  is  bad,  there  being  straggling  rocks  in  it.  A  vessel  wishing  to 
stop  here  had  better  anchor  outside  the  rocks  off  it.  Detadied  reeft.  Many  of  these  dangers  lie 
off  this  coast.  Two  reefs  lie  about  8  m.  to  S.W.  of  Kishran  anchorage.  Another  at  6  m.  to  N.W. 
of  them.  Another  at  3  m.  to  the  S.  of  Merkat.  Two  more  off  Ooshrah,  midway  between  Kishran 
and  Merkat.     To  the  W.S.W.  of  Merkat,  there  is  a  cluster,  and  more  at  half-way  to  Shejer  Reefs. 

Shejer  Eeefs,  a  cluster  of  dangers,  in  lat.  20^  20'  N.,  Ion.  39""  34'  E.,  lie  about  5  to  7  m.  off 
the  coast,  opposite  Marram  Village.  The  Inner  Channel,  between  them  and  the  Marram  Reefs, 
is  3  m.  wide.  But  to  the  E.S.E.,  towards  Merkat,  there  are  numerous  shoals;  and  at  3  or  4  m. 
to  the  N.W.,  there  is  another  cluster.  Doubtless,  many  others  exist,  for  this  portion  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  been  little  sounded. 

KADD  'OMAIE,  or  Oad  Amare,  in  lat.  20°  16'  N.,  Ion.  39°  24'  E.  (the  N.W.  extreme),  is 
the  outermost  cliuter  of  breaking  reefs  to  the  W.  of  Leet  It  extends  for  2  m.  to  the  S.E.  This 
cluster  lies  10  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Shejer  reefis,  and  17  m.  off  the  Hedjaz  coast.  From  Kadd 
'Omair  the  Tower  Hill  bears  E.  by  N.  ^  N.,  distant  33  m. 

Tawil  Eaghwan,  a  remarkable  reef,  2  m.  long,  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  and  lying  7  m.  off  shore, 
bears  N.  by  W.,  20  m.  from  Kadd  'Omair.  Like  this  last  reef,  it  may  be  frequently  seen  by 
vessels  proceeding  up  or  down  the  sea.  Gutta-el-Raghw&n  is  another  patch,  lying  about  half-way 
towards  the  shore  of  Raghw^n.  Further  to  the  S,E.  about  4  m.,  and  at  the  distance  of  2  m.  from 
the  coast,  lies  another  reef,  Qnttah-el-Aboo-Dooda. 

Aboo  Shack  Beefs,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village  of  that  name,  are  about  10  m.  to  the  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Tawil  Raghwan  Reef.  In  this  space,  between  the  villages  which  give  names  to  these 
reefs,  several  others  exist,  as  the  Bahair,  Gad-el-Shaiba,  Magradeeb,  Gad-el-Goofs,  and  Mustabat 
Reefs.  Channels  do  exist  between  them,  but  very  difficult  ones,  and  the  shoals  are  so  numerous 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  connected  line  of  shoals.     Ships  should  not  cross  them. 

The  Coast  Aboo  Shaok,  or  AbDOOshoke,  is  34  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  Marram :  this  place  has 
excellent  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  but  the  entrauee  is  very  narrow  between  the  reefs  off  it.  Jebel 
Aboo  Shaok  bears  from  this  place  E.  f  N.  Between  Marram  and  Aboo  Shaok  are  Shejer,  Amare 
('Omair),  Sodah,  Aboo  Dooda,  Ragbwiin,  Shaiba,  Bahair,  Maktar-Rijmah,  Goofs,  and  Mustabat. 
Three  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aboo  Shaok  is  Geedan,  where  there  is  anchorage,  tolerably  sheltered,  in 
4  fathoms,  from  W.  winds,  but  open  to  the  S.  Jebel  Aboo  Shaok,  bearing  E.  from  this  anchorage, 
is  a  small  two-knobbed  hill,  about  12  m.  from  the  coast.  Mersa  Goofs  is  only  a  small  bight  in 
the  coast-reef,  about  8  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Geedan :  the  anchorage  is  in  11  fathoms,  on  rocky  bottom, 
but  affords  no  shelter.  Samaiina  is  22  m.  N.N.W.  from  Geedan,  and  14  m.  to  the  S.  of  Jiddah. 
The  anchorage  in  the  roads  affords  tolerable  shelter  in  9  fathoms,  mud.  From  Samaima  the  coast 
trends  about  N.  by  W.  nearly  6  m.;  it  then  turns  in  N.E.  1^  m.,  and  then  suddenly  to  N.  by  W. 
2  m. ;  forming  a  low  sharp  point,  called  Ras-el-Aswud,  from  which  Jiddah  bears  N.N.E.  8  m. ; 
and  from  Jiddah  the  coast  trends  N.W.  3  m.  to  Ras  Gahaiz.  Between  these  projecting  points  the 
coast  forms  a  bay,  bordered  with  a  reef,  in  which  are  several  others,  forming  channels  and  anchorages. 
S.W.  H  m.  from  Ras-el-Aswud  is  the  little  island,  Jezirat  Oorab,  situated  on  the  shore-reef. 

Off-lying  EeefiB  below  Jiddah.  Dangerous  isolated  reefs  lie  off  shore ;  one  of  them  is  9  m. 
off.  Gntta  Oeedan  is  a  cluster  which  lies  8  and  9  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Geedan,  and  at  12  m.  to 
the  N.W.  of  Aboo  Shaok  Reefs.  There  is  also  a  reef  midway  between  this  cluster  and  the  coast 
at  Dumroor,  off  which  place  the  coast-reef  extends  H  m.  Gutta  Tuttefah  (Kadd-et-Teffah)  Reef 
lies  1  league  to  the  N.  of  the  last,  and  4  m.  off  shore. 

A  bank  of  sonndingBy  12  m.  long  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  8  m.  broad  in  its  central  part,  lies 
about  4  m.  off  the  coast,  between  the  last-named  reefs  and  Jiddah.  On  this  bank  there  are  three 
breaking  shoals,  with  deep  channels  between ;  the  Benares  worked  among  and  between  them  and 
the  shore.  The  S.  one,  Ulcusser  Elyemmameer  (El-Kasr-el-Yemeniya),  or  the  Right  Castle,  lies 
6  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Kadd-et>Teffah.  The  middle  one,  El-Kasr-esh-Sh4miya,  or  the  Left  Oastle,  is 
4  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  the  other.  The  N,  patch  is  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  shoals,  called  Cobain ;  all 
are  breaking  shoals.  XTrg^  Oorab  (Irk-el-Gor&b)  is  a  reef  about  4  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  Cobain,  with 
no  bottom  at  120  fathoms  close  to  its  W.  side.  It  lies  4^  m.  to  S.  by  W.  of  MoOBmarL  These 
are  both  breaking  reefs,  requiring  particular  attention  when  proceeding  to  or  from  Jiddah. 
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Konntains  and  T^andniarlcn.  Jebel  Sardeeah  is  a  remarkable  peak  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
land  in  the  distant  range  to  the  S.E.  of  Jiddah  and  to  the  N.E.  of  Marram  ;  and  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  it  is  a  peak,  still  more  remarkable,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  Sugar-Loaf  is  a  peaked  moun- 
tain, its  tops  forming  three  small  peaks,  to  the  E.  of  Kishran :  it  is  in  one  with  Jebel  Sardeeah 
and  Tower  Hill.  The  range  of  hills  from  the  N.  converge  towards  the  coast  between  Marram  and 
Kishran,  and  the  Tower  Hill  is  a  little  inside  the  extreme  of  the  range  at  Marram  :  it  is  a  remark- 
able piece  of  broken  land,  not  unlike  a  tower;  but  off  Kishran,  and  to  the  S.E.  of  it,  it  forms  with 
a  double  rugged  top,  and  appears  much  larger  in  this  last  direction :  the  piece  of  land  outside  of  it 
forms  two  round  hills.  First  and  Second  Peaks  are  S.  of  Tower  Hill :  those  at  Marram  are  the 
highest  peaks  on  two  sloping  mountains,  like  quoins :  they  both  form  with  two  peaks  each.  At 
Kishran  there  is  a  peak  on  the  second  range,  called  West  Peak :  it  is  between  the  first  peak  and 
Tower  Hill ;  and  the  second  peak  in  this  direction  forms  a  round  mound  on  the  high  land  to  the 
right  of  the  first  peak,  with  a  peaked  elevation  on  each  side  of  it. 

Jiddah  Land-marks.  North  Hill  is  a  high  hummock  behind  the  N.  extreme  of  the  near 
range  of  hills.  Oomarrar  (Uhm  Ahrar)  is  a  rugged  hill  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  near  range  of 
hills ;  it  has  something  of  the  quoin  shape,  with  its  bluff  to  the  N.W. ;  when  in  one  with  the 
former  hill,  it  bears  N.E.  Jebel  Yemeneer,  or  Sugar-Loaf,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  thereto, 
when  in  one  with  the  mosque,  bears  E.  by  N.  Jebel  Addar,  or  Saddle  Hill,  is  the  highest  land 
about  Jiddah,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  range ;  it  is  sunk  in  the  middle  with  a  N.  and  S.  brow ;  the 
N.  is  in  one  with  the  Admiral's  house  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town  when  bearing  E. 
Sonnam  is  a  small  peak  on  the  highest  part  of  the  near  high  land,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay,  in  one 
with  Ras-el-Aswud  and  the  Moosmaree  Reef,  when  it  bears  E.  ^  N.  There  are  many  mosques  or 
minarets,  but  the  most  conspicuous  one  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  one  used,  and  when  in  one 
with  the  fiag-staff,  bears  N.E.  by  E.  The  fiag-staff  is  planted  in  the  fort  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
town.  The  fort  forms  in  two  octagons,  in  the  N.  one  of  which  stands  the  flag-staff;  the  other  part 
is  called  the  South  Octagon,  and  the  centre  of  it  is  on  with  the  mosque  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
inner  gate-way  off  the  Berry  Beef.  The  Eastern  Tower  is  a  low  white  building  on  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  town  wall,  and  is  not  much  higher  than  it ;  when  it  is  in  one  with  the  Sugar- 
Loaf,  it  bears  a  little  to  N.  of  E.  by  N.  Moosmaree  is  a  breaking  patch  nearly  5  m.  from  the 
shore-reef,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  rocky  bank  Maru-wiya,  bearing  S.W.  close  to  the  W. 
of  Moosmaree.    There  is  ho  bottom  at  120  fathoms. 

Jiddah  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  it  is  in  the  province  of  El- 
Hedjaz,  situated  in  a  low,  sandy,  and  extensive  plain,  in  front  of  a  range  of  hills  10  m.  distant 
from  the  sea;  the  land,  farther  in  the  interior  being  considerably  higher  and  mountainous.  The 
town,  with  its  minarets,  being  white,  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
i  m.  square,  with  small  towers  at  intervals,  and  the  angles  towards  the  sea  are  commanded  by  two 
forts,  with  about  ten  embrasures  each ;  but  there  are  few  guns  mounted.  In  the  N.  fort  is  a  house, 
generally  occupied  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops;  the  S.  one  forms  in  two  octagons 
joined ;  and  in  the  N.  part  of  it,  which  is  the  smaller  octagon,  stands  the  flag-staff.  There  are 
three  entrances  to  the  town  on  the  sea  side,  of  which  the  centre  and  only  public  one  is  that  at  the 
jetty,  but  the  others  are  allowed  to  be  used  occasionally.  There  is  also  a  gate  on  each  of  the  other 
sides :  that  on  the  S.  is  seldom  opened ;  the  N.  one  is  common  to  all ;  but  to  the  E.  is  the  Mecca 
Gate,  through  which  none  but  the  professors  of  Islamism  are  allowed  to  pass.  On  the  N.  side  are 
three  wind- mills,  near  which  is  an  extensive  tomb,  asserted  to  be  that  of  oQr  mother  Eve,  and  said 
to  be  50  cubits  long  by  id  broad.  The  streets  of  this  place  are  generally  very  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  the  houses  are  mostly  composed  of  madrepore.  There  is  an  extensive  bazaar,  tolerably  well 
supplied,  and  there  is  a  bazaar-master;  but  strangers  are  often  charged  exorbitantly.  The  only 
scarce  article  is  biscuit.  Good  water  is  scarce.  Live  stock  must  be  obtained  from  Mecca.  There 
is  nothing  considerable  produced  at  Jiddah  or  in  its  vicinity,  as  an  article  of  trade,  but  from  Suez 
they  receive  the  most  useful  European  articles.  The  highest  mosque  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  in  lat.  21°  28'  20"  N.,  Ion.  39°  12'  E. 

JIDDAH  HABBOUB  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  of  any  so  called,  as  to  its  figure, 
and  is  so  well  protected  from  all  seas,  that  there  is  comparatively  smooth  water  whatever  winds  may 
blow.  It  lies  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  the  utmost  breadth  being  780  yards ;  the  narrowest  part, 
facing  the  town,  840  yards :  and  the  entrance  to  it,  properly  called  the  Gateway,  is  250  yards. 
This  space  is  part  of  a  streak  or  narrow  channel  of  irregular  soundings,  extending  along  the  coast- 
reef,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ras-eUGahaiz,  to  the  S.  by  Rasel-Aswud,  and  to  the  W.  by 
many  breaking  reefs,  small  islands  and  sunken  rocks,  which  have  deep  channels  between  them. 
The  reefs  to  the  W.  of  the  harbour  form  in  three  clusters,  containing  innumerable  patches,  and 
running  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  stretching  towards  the  two  capes,  whose  distance  apart  is 
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10  m.  On  the  S.W.  part  of  the  outermost  cluster  of  these  reefs,  and  distant  from  them  |  m.,  is  a 
dangerous  patch  of  li  and  H  fathoms,  called  Mam-wiya;  and  at  8  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  is 
the  outer  extremity  of  a  bank  of  rocks  and  Band,  with  shoal  patches  on  it,  which  is  the  W.  danger 
off  this  part,  and  is  hereafter  fully  described.  The  eye  is  the  best  guide  to  avoid  the  numerous 
reefs  in  clear  weather.  The  tides  are  so  influenced  by  the  winds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
a  correct  period  for  the  time  of  H.  W.  In  Dec.  and  Jan.,  during  strong  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  the 
greatest  rise  or  fall  on  the  springs  was  about  2  ft. ;  but  in  the  hot  months,  during  the  N.  winds, 
when  many  of  the  banks  are  dry,  there  is  less  water  by  about  3  ft.  than  during  the  S.  winds  in  the 
cold  season. 

DAKGEBS,  WITH  XABXS  FOB  AVOIDIlira  THEH.  The  W.  or  Booky  Bank,  is  the 
outermost  danger ;  its  centre  is  7  m.  W.  by  S.  from  the  great  mosque.  It  is  "^  m.  in  extent,  N. 
and  S.,  and  £.  and  W.  about  3  m.  There  are  five  rocky  patches  on  it,  namely,  Al-Fokani,  Aboo-1- 
Yahood,  and  Aboo-l-Hodair ;  they  are  in  a  line,  about  E.  by  N  ,  with  channels  from  0  to  17  fathoma 
between  them.  On  the  Ai-Fokani,  the  W.  patoh,  there  are  8  fathoms,  on  the  centre  one  d^,  and 
on  the  E.  6  fathoms.  The  other  two  patches  are  the  Aboo  Nukla  and  Al-Wastani,  which  lie  to 
the  S.  of  the  other  three  nearly  1  m.,  leaving  a  good  channel  between,  with  from  13  to  35  lathoms. 
On  the  first  are  ^^  fathoms ;  on  the  latter,  1}  ^thoms  in  the  hot  season. 

Passages  inwards.  The  mosque  just  open  to  the  right  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  bearing  ^.  by  N., 
leads  across  the  bank  between  the  patches.  The  mosque  just  open  to  the  N.  of  the  N.  brow  of  the 
Saddle,  leads  on  to  the  three  N.  patches,  but  open  to  the  S.  of  it,  just  clears  them :  or  the  Admiral*e 
house  on  with  the  N.  brow  of  the  Saddle,  bearing  E.,  leads  just  clear  to  the  N.  of  the  bank. 

Saddle  Hill,  bearing  E.  by  N.,  or  Sugar  Loaf,  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  leads  clear  to  S.  of  the  bank« 

Oomarrar  Hill,  bearing  N  £.  by  N.,  or  Moosmari  Heef  bearing  S.W.  by  S.,  is  the  fair  channel 
course  to  the  E.  of  the  bank,  and  to  W.  of  the  Maru-wiya. 

Moosmari  Beef,  in  lat.  21^  21'  N.,  Ion.  39^  O'E.,  is  a  danger,  requiring  great  caution  in  ves- 
sels approaching  Jiddah  from  the  S.  at  night  It  is  a  breaking  reef,  lying  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras* 
el-Aswud,  and  6  m.  to  the  8  S.W.  of  the  Outer  shoal  patches  abreast  of  this  port.  Vessels  coming 
from  the  S.  should  not  stand  in  for  tlie  harbour  till  the  Sugar  Loaf  bears  to  the  E.  of  E.N.E.,  or 
till  Oomarar  Hill  bears  to  the  E.  of  N.E.  by  N.  Caution.  Navigators  must  be  warned  that  this 
reef  has  been  hitherto  omitted  from  the  large-scale  plans  of  Jiddah  harbour. 

The  Maru-wiya-Beef  is  a  sunken  patch  of  1^  and  2  fathoms,  lying  rather  over  3  m.  to  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Ras-el-Aswud,  and  at  ^m.  to  the  N-W.  of  the  largest  of  the  breaking  patches,  called  the 
Shal)ein ;  or  it  is  upwards  of  2^  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Al-Wastani  reef.  The  E.  side  of  this  line  of  reefs 
is  connected  by  many  sunken  patches  to  the  second  cluster.  The  N.  patch  of  this  range  is  called 
the  Ghaham  or  Jhaham  Eeef,  and  from  it  the  mosque  bears  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  distant  4im. 

These  S.W.  Outer  Beefii  are  all  breaking  patches.  Naming  them  from  S.  to  N ,  they  are 
Shal)ein,  Maru-wiya,  As-Samadiya,  Ohm-el -Eaad,  Shab  Jiddah,  and  Jhaham.  There  is  a  channel 
between  the  Maru-wiya  l^-fathom  patch  and  the  breaking  Sha'bein  reefs.  When  Oomarrar  bears 
about  N.N.E.,  steering  for  it  (with  a  good  look  out  from  mast-head)  will  conduct  between  the  patches 
and  cany  the  vessel  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Outer  Gateway,  which  is  in  the  second  cluster  of  reefs. 
The  mark  to  clear  Jliaham  reef,  the  N.  end  of  the  first  or  outer  line  of  reefs,  was  the  E.  Tower  on 
with  the  Sugar  Loaf,  but  the  N.  end  is  now  marked  by  a  beaoon. 

The  centre  cluster  of  reefs,  in  which  is  the  Outer  Gateway,  is  more  extensive  than  the  former, 
and  is  also  in  patches,  with  many  channels  between  them.  Tlie  Gateway,  which  is  270  yards  broad, 
has  now  a  beacon  on  each  side,  from  which  the  flag-staff  bears  about  E.N.E.,  distant  3  m.  This 
Gateway  is  between  the  Fellaha  breaking  shoals,  with  dangerous  sunken  pa^^hes  on  the  S.  When 
in  the  centre  of  this  entrance,  a  patch  (now  buoyed)  will  bear  S.E.,  distant  300  yards,  which,  with 
the  other  sunken  patches  on  the  S.  side,  is  to  be  avoided,  by  passing  along  about  100  yards  from 
Fellaha  large  breaking  reef. 

ITorih  entrance.  There  is  a  channel  between  the  N.  extremity  of  this  second  cluster  of  reefs 
and  the  coast  reef  off  Has  el  Gahaiz,  and  from  thence  to  the  S.  to  the  Inner  Gateway. 

South  entrance.  There  is  also  a  channel  between  the  S.  extremity  of  this  second  cluster  of 
reefs,  called  Shab  Mahmood,  and  the  coast  reef  off  Eas  el  Aswud,  and  thence  to  N.,  passing  the 
long  reefs,  Shab  Saif  and  Aboo  Hareet,  at  1  or  2  cables*  distance,  and  up. to  the  Inner  Gateway. 
These  two  channels  are  constantly  used  by  Arab  bagbalahs ;  the  Benares  has  been  through  them 
both.  The  entrance  through  this  S.  channel  is  |  m.  wide  throughout ;  but  there  are  overfalls  in 
l)oth.  For  the  S.  Channel,  the  N.  brow  of  the  Saddle,  bearing  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  on  with  a  little 
sand-bank  or  islet,  called  Wasta,  lying  2^  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Ras-el-Aswud,  leads  in  clear  of  the 
S.  ends  of  the  first  and  second  clusters  of  reefs ;  and  having  rounded  Shab  Mahmood,  steer  N .  by  E. 
for  the  Inner  Gateway. 
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The  Onter  Ghiteway.  The  leading  mark  for  the  Outer  Gateway  was  the  mosque  on  with  the 
outer  angle  of  the  Flag-staff  Tower.     Beacons  are  now  placed  there. 

Inner  Ghiteway.     The  inner  cluster  of  reefs,  in  which  is  the  Inner  Gateway,  now  marked  hy 
beacons  and  buoys,  has  channels  for  small  boats  towards  its  N.  and  S.  ends,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  reef  is  the  Double  Gateway,  as  it  may  be  called,  for  it  is  formed  by  four  shoals,  the  two  outer 
most  of  which  are  breaking  reefs ;  that  on  the  S.  is  Aboo  Hareet,  that  on  the  N.  is  Bahree. 

About  300  yards  from  them  further  in  is  Berry  breaking  reef,  with  a  sunken  patch  off  it  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Gateway,  and  a  sunken  patch  lies  on  the  S.  side,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  by 
a  good  look-out.  This  entrance  is  250  yards  wide,  and  the  flag-staff  bears  from  it  a  little  to  N.  of 
E.N.E.  It  is  the  only  entrance  in  the  cluster  for  ships.  When  in  the  centre  of  the  Inner  Gate- 
way there  are  two  patches  of  1  and  2  fathoms,  in  a  line  with  the  £.  Tower,  bearing  £.  by  N.  }  N. ; 
the  nearest  is  only  500  yards  from  the  entrance,  and  is  off  the  end  of  Berry,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  not  more  than  70  yards  from  it.  The  second  is  a  rock  of  1  fathom,  ^m.,  or  1,000  yards  off; 
it  lies  off  the  E.  side  of  Berry,  and  the  passage  is  between  them,  luffing  round  Berry  reef  to  run  up 
into  the  harbour ;  the  distance  between  them  is  not  above  400  yards.  There  is  also  a  third  small 
patch,  bearing  from  the  Gateway  E.N.E.,  distant  1/200  yards;  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  this  is  a 
shoal  500  yards  long,  with  1  fathom  on  it. 

The  flagstaff,  a  little  open  to  N.  of  the  Minaret,  leads  to  the  Inner  Gateway.  For  clearing 
the  Berry  sunken  patch,  the  flag-staff  120  yards,  or  half  a  ship's  length  open  to  the  N.  of  the  Mina- 
ret ;  or,  the  Minaret  and  the  centre  of  the  S.  octagon  in  one ;  but  the  Minaret  must  not  be  brought  on 
with  the  S.  extreme  of  the  octagon,  as  that  is  on  with  the  shoal  that  forms  the  S.  part  of  the  Gateway. 

Approaching  and  entering  the  Harbour.  On  approaching  within  80  m.  of  Jiddah,  the 
Saddle  Mill  will  be  seen,  if  the  weather  is  clear;  when  its  N.  brow  bears  E.  ^  N.  you  will  be  off 
the  harbour.  In  running  up,  get  sight  of  the  Moosmaree  reef,  but  do  not  bring  it  to  the  W.  of  S. 
by  W.,  until  you  are  sure  of  the  above  bearing  of  the  Saddle.  When  the  Mosque  is  on  with  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  you  may  steer  for  them  across  the  Rocky  Bank  between  the  shoals,  which  are  easy  to 
be  seen.  When  clear  of  this  bank  the  course  will  be  about  E.  for  d  m.,  which  will  take  you  to  the 
Jhaham  breaking  reef,  and  at  2  cables  to  K.  of  it  the  Onter  Gateway  bears  £.  i  S.,  distant  IJm. 
On  approaching  it,  keep  the  Fellaha  breaking  reef  on  board,  to  clear  the  patches  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  channel,  one  of  which  bears  E.  i  S.  from  the  entrance,  distant  only  300  yards.  Therefore, 
after  passing  the  S.  point  of  Fellaha  breaking  reef,  haul  more  to  the  N.  to  avoid  them,  but  take 
care  also  to  be  clear  of  a  sunken  patch  near  the  E.  end  of  Fellaha  breaking  reef.  A  course  N.E. 
by  £.  t^  E  ,  for  1  m.,  should  carry  a  ship  along  the  large  breaking  reef,  and  the  sunken  patch  off 
its  E.  end,  to  the  Inner  Gateway.  To  avoid  the  patches  within  it,  bear  away  to  the  E.  the  moment 
you  are  within  the  narrow  outer  part  of  the  Gateway,  and  the  course  will  be  about  E.  by  N.  i  N., 
and  bring  the  Flag-staff  about  20  yards,  or  half  a  ship's  length,  open  to  the  N.  of  the  Minaret  before 
you  reach  the  nearest  shoal  (the  Berry  sunken  patch),  keeping  it  on  your  port  hand,  and  a  sunken 
patch  will  be  on  your  starboard  hand,  which  forms  the  S  side  of  the  Channel  of  Berry.  If  the 
wind  is  at  N.W.,  luff  as  close  as  you  can  with  safety  round  the  Berry  sunken  patch,  close  on  the 
end  of  the  Berry  reef,  as  it  is  steep-to  and  easy  to  be  seen,  and  keep  along  the  edge  of  the  Berry 
reef,  to  avoid  the  sunken  rock  400  yards  to  the  £.  of  it,  and  the  other  two  patches  which  are  near 
the  shore  reef  on  the  E.  side  of  the  channel.  But  if  the  wind  is  S.,  the  course  up  the  harbour, 
after  passing  the  Berry  sunken  patch,  will  be  by  compass  about  N.N.E.,  and  ships  may  anchor  with 
the  Mosque  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.,  in  from  S^-  to  7  fathoms.  The  latter  bearing  of  the  Mosque 
is  where  native  ships  always  lie,  and  is  the  most  convenient  for  boats  going  to  the  shore ;  but  it  is 
just  to  the  N.  of  ihe  narrowest  part  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a  shoal  spit,  nearly  diy  at  L.W., 
between  this  anchorage  and  the  town  of  Jiddah. 

To  pass  through  the  H.  Turm<±  or  Sihor  Zemir  ChanneL  The  following  directions  are 
added  for  passing  inwards  and  to  the  N.  of  the  second  cluster  of  reefs,  in  case  there  should  be  a 
necessity  for  so  doing ;  but  there  are  alarming  overfalls  and  patches  in  it,  and  a  vessel  would  pro- 
bably be  longer  in  clearing  the  reefs  by  going  that  way  than  by  going  through  the  second  Gateway* 
Run  in  with  Mosque  bearing  E.S.E.,  or  with  Jebel  Widri  (a  black,  conical  hill,  to  the  left  of  Ten- 
nam  Peak)  on  with  the  Admiral's  house.  Either  of  these  marks  will  carry  her  in  between  GadOhm- 
al-Halal  and  Derkfdc  Eoefii  on  the  S  ,  and  Bas  el  Mugnlat  Reef^  which  stretches  off  Ras  el-Gahais 
on  the  N.  Having  passed  through  these,  haul  a  little  to  the  S.,  about  S.E.,  which  will  carry  her 
through  the  Gateway  formed  by  Gad-el-Khor-Zemir  and  Toweelah  reef  towards  Aboo  Hnmrooa 
shoal ;  and  when  midway  between  the  latter  two,  haul  up  about  S,  by  E.,  and  keep  a  good  look-out 
for  a  shoal-patch,  which  should  then  be  about  half  a  point  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  which  bears 
about  W.  from  the  great  Mosque.  Having  passed  this  patch,  steer  onwards  about  S.  by  E.  for  the 
Inner  Gateway,  and  proceed  in  from  thence,  as  already  directed  in  coming  from  the  S. 
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Pilots.  When  off  the  Harbour  of  Jiddah,  if  in  want  of  a  pilot,  make  the  signal  with  one  or 
more  guns»  as  necessary,  and  they  will  come  out.  In  running  in  they  are  mostly  guided  by  the 
eye ;  for  the  channels  are  so  narrow  that  the  marks  will  be  found  of  little  use,  except  in  approaching 
the  place ;  and  towards  noon  is  the  best  time  for  going  in,  as,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the 
water,  the  sunken  rocks  then  appear  as  a  dark  green  shadow  on  the  surface,  but  which  rocks  cannot 
be  discovered  until  close  upon  or  close  to  them,  when  the  sun  is  low  to  the  £.,  and  there  is  much 
glare,  or  in  thick,  hazy,  or  cloudy  weather. 

COAST  OF  ARABIA,  FROM  JIDDAH  TO  GULF  OF  AHKABA. 

From  Ras  Gahaiz  the  coast  runs  to  N.,  about  II  m.  to  Sherm  Oubhoor,  which  runs  in  N.E. 
5  m..  At  4  m,  N.  of  the  Bas  the  coast-reef  ceases,  and  the  shore  is  bold,  there  being  no  bottom  at 
70  fiEithoms,  within  I  m.  From  Sherm  Oubhoor  the  coast  turns  to  N.W.,  and  N.N.W.,  14  m.  to 
Baa  Dahlimar,  and  thence  N.  i  W.  6  m.  to  Bas  Hartebah,  in  lat  ^2""  0'  N.  and  Ion.  38''  54'  E. 

THE  ELIZA  SHOALS.  Bearing  N.N.W.  9  m.  from  Ras  Gahaiz,  is  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Eliza 
Shoalfl,  from  whence  the  inner  or  E.  edge  trends  about  N.N.W.  and  N.W.  by  N.  about  $21  m.  to 
abreast  of  Ras  Hartebah,  forming  the  W.  side  of  a  deep  channel,  of  3  to  8  m.  wide,  between  it  and 
the  coast  From  5  to  6  m.,  about  W.S.W.  from  Ras  Hartebah,  and  on  the  inner  edge  of  these 
shoals,  is  a  large  patch  of  reefs  and  deep  water,  called  Chittah  Deg^aiz. 

The  S.W.  point  of  this  extensive  bank,  called  Ehza  Shoals,  is  in  lat.  21^  37'  N.,lon.  38^  51'  E., 
and  is  about  10  m.  W.S.W.  from  their  S.E.  point  and  bearing  W.N.W.  15  m.  from  Ras  Gahaiz. 
About  3  m.  N.W.  from  this  S.W.  point,  and  on  the  W.  edge,  is  a  reef  about  3  m.  in  length,  in 
the  same  direction,  called  Shab  vl  Kebeer,  with  no  bottom,  at  70  fathoms  close  to  its  W.  side. 
All  the  S.W.  part  of  these  shoals  h^ve  breaking  rocky  reefs,  with  deep  water  close  to  them.  Reefs 
and  shallow  patches  extend  also  to  the  N.  by  W.  for  8  or  9  m.  from  Shab  ul  Kebeer.  About  N.W. 
by  N.,  1 1  or  13  m.  from  it,  and  also  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  is  another  reef,  in  a  N.  and  S.  direc- 
tion, called  Aboo  FarhranuBh,  near  which  is  good  anchorage,  in  lat.  about  21°  52'  N. ;  but  only  a 
Pilot  could  take  a  ship  there.  From  hence  the  W.  edge  of  the  Eliza  Shoal  takes  a  N.  direction, 
to  its  N.W.  point,  where  there  is  a  reef  called  Aboo  Mnrdafer,  where  there  is  good  anchorage, 
sheltered  from  N.W.  winds.  This  is  the  N.  Eliza  Reef;  its  W.  end  is  in  lat.  22°  2'  N.,  and  Ion. 
38°  42'  E.,  from  whence  it  extends  3  or  4  m.  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  in  a  narrow  line. 

A  ship  from  the  N.,  if  a  good  look-out  be  kept,  may  with  safety  take  advantage  of  the  Inner 
Channel  already  mentioned,  between  the  Eliza  Reefs  and  the  low,  sandy  coast,  fronting  them,  it 
being  from  2  to  3  m.  wide,  with  no  bottom  at  60  and  70  fathoms,  and  both  sides  bold-to.  Should 
night  come  on  before  a  ship  is  through  this  channel,  she  may  haul  a  little  to  the  W.,  and  anchor  as 
most  convenient  under  the  lee  of  any  of  the  reefs,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  range  of  reefs  which 
form  the  W.  side  of  this  channel,  where  anchorage  may  be  had,  terminate  in  lat.  21°  46'  N.,  when 
two  remarkable  hills  with  peaks  on  them,  called  the  Sisters,  which  form  the  most  N.  high  land  near 
the  coast,  bear  about  E.  or  E.  by  S.  To  the  S.  of  this  at  6  m.,  are  only  a  few  patches,  which  do  not 
afford  good  anchorage  from  N.W.  winds.  The  N.  entrance  to  this  channel  lies  close  to  the  W.  end  . 
of  the  N.  EUza  Reefs,  Aboo  Murdafer.  A  course  about  E.  by  S.  for  6  m.,  and  then  for  Ras  Dahlimar 
when  it  bears  about  S.E.,  with  soundings  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  will  lead  into  the  channel ;  when 
you  have  no  soundings,  a  course  may  be  steered  to  S.E.  by  S.,  close  along  shore,  to  the  reefs  of  Jiddah. 

In  passing  close  along  the  coast,  the  inlet,  called  in  the  old  charts  Charles  River,  but  by  the 
Arabs,  Sherm  Oubhoor,  will  be  observed,  which  is  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  is 
narrow,  and  so  it  continues  some  distance  up,  with  soundings  from  18  to  25  fathoms  in  it,  and  then 
widens  into  some  beautiful  bays ;  but  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  anchor  here,  it  being  difficult  to 
quit  with  a  light  land  wind,  if  there  is  any  swell  at  the  entrance,  which  is  generally  the  case  after 
hard  N.W.  winds.  In  other  respects,  vessels  may  lie  quite  land-locked  inside,  with  scarcely  space 
to  swing,  except  in  the  upper  part,  which  is  distant  from  Jiddah  Mosque  14  m. 

The  Coast  from  Ras  Hartebah  trends  to  the  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  21  m.  to  Bas  Mahluk,  a  low 
sandy  point,  forming  between  them  various  Mirzas  of  considerable  extent,  but  difficult  to  approach, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  reefs  and  shoals  with  which  all  this  part  of  the  coast  is  bordered, 
extending  from  6  to  8  m.  from  shore ;  there  are,  however,  some  channels  among  them.  A  channel 
lies  close  to  the  W.  side  of  Heyga,  a  low  sandy  island,  which  is  3  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Ras  Hartebah, 
and  it  leads  out  again  into  a  large  channel  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  TTftraTnil^  which  is  a  similar  low  island, 
where  these  reefs  terminate,  at  9  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Mahluk.  Haramil  Island  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  covered  with  bushes,  in  lat.  22°  15'  N  ,  Ion.  38°  56i'  E.  About  5  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Ras 
Mahluk,  is  Bas-nl-Khoormaliy  also  low  and  sandy,  forming  on  its  S.  side  a  bight  in  the  coast  full  of 
shoals ;  and  about  3  m.  to  the  N.  of  it,  the  coast-reef  which  began  at  Ras  Dahlimar  terminataa. 
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From  Ras-ul-Ehoormah  about  12  m.  to  the  N.  is  Mena  Deneb,  where  good  anchorage  may  be  had 
in  7  to  10  fathoms.  From  iience  the  coast  takes  a  N.W.  bj  N.  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of 
8  m.  is  Sherm  Bhabnc.    All  this  part  of  the  coast  is  a  low  sandy  desert. 

Shab  Nazer  Beef,  the  S.  end,  in  lat.  23°  19'  N.,  Ion.  SS""  50'  E.,  bears  N.N.E.  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  N.  Eliza  Reef,  at  the  distance  of  19m.,  and  N.W.  by  W.  from  Haramil  Island 
8  m.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  Sh4b  Nazer,  there  is  indifferent  anchorage.  From  this  reef,  to  the 
N.N.E. ,  to  the  distance  of  23  m.,  numerous  reefs  exist  on  a  bank  or  plateau  of  soundings,  with 
passages  and  anchorages  among  them  :  their  W.  edge  preserves  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  there  is 
no  bottom  at  40  or  60  fathoms  outside  them.  This  plateau  of  reefs  is  from  2  to  5  m.  broad,  and  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  their  N.  end,  in  lat.  2^°  88'  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  51'  E.  lies  a  large  reef  called  Aboo 
Sahain,  under  which  there  is  good  anchorage  from  N.W.  winds.  The  S.E.  part  of  this  bank  of 
reefis  is  about  2  m.  from  the  N.W.  part  of  the  reefs  off  Ras  Mahluk.  Off  Ras-ul-Khoormah  the 
channel  is  5  m.  wide,  decreasing  again  to  1^  m.,  as  Sherm  Rhabuc  is  approached.  There  is  a  rocky 
shoal  about  mid-channel  off  Ras-ul-  Eoormah,  but  in  all  other  parts  no  bottom  at  40  and  50  fathoms. 

ShoaL    There  is  also  a  rocky  patch  about  2  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Shkh  Nazer. 

SHEEM  BHABTJC,  in  lat.  22°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  58^  E.,  is  a  capacious  inlet,  affording 
excellent  anchorage  inside  its  entrance  in  8  to  12  fathoms,  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and 
easy  of  ingress  and  egress  when  N.W.  winds  are  blowing.  This  is  a  sacred  spot  to  Mussalman 
pilgrims,  who  here  disrobe  and  put  on  the  white  garb  of  pilgrims.  At  this  point  of  Rhabuc,  wood, 
water,  and  other  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  trusted.  An  extensive  date  grove  and  several  villages  are  situated  about  5  m.  inland. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  and 
nearest  is  a  double  bluff  hill  with  precipitous  sides,  called  Jebel  Rahab :  it  is  in  lat.  22°  32^  N., 
and  Ion.  39°  23i'  E. 

Shab-el-Abyad,  or  Abbeat  Beef,  (the  E.  end)  bears  W.  from  Sherm  Rhabuc  about  10  m. ;  it 
is  a  large  reef  about  3  m.  in  extent  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  no  bottom  at  30  and  40  fathoms  near  it 
At  9  m.  W.N.W.  from  the  N.W.  end  of  this  reef,  are  four  small  shoals  lying  close  together,  called 
Shab  ComsalL;  they  are  in  lat.  22°  47'  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  35'  E.,  and  there  is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms 
close  to  the  E.  of  them.    At  3  m.  E.  by  N.  from  them  is  a  rocky  patch,  equally  steep-to. 

The  Coast  from  Sherm  Rhabuc  goes  15  m.  N.W.  by  N.  to  Snerm-nl-Knrrar,  and  here  again 
begins  the  coast-reef;  and  8  m.  further  N.N.W.  is  a  low  sandy  point  called  Ras  Mustoorah.  Ras 
Delaidelah  is  about  5  m.  from  Ras  Mustoorah  in  the  same  direction,  the  coast  between  forming  a 
bight,  in  which  is  an  island  on  a  reef,  and  many  rocky  patches ;  there  is  also  a  bight  full  of  rocks  to 
the  N.  of  this  Ras.  From  Ras  Delaidelah  14  m.  N.N.W.  is  Ras-ul- Kheehum,  and  13  m.  further  in 
the  same  direction  is  a  low  sandy  point  called  Ras  Abbiat,  the  coast  throughout  the  whole  ei^tent 
bordered  by  a  coral  reef,  with  shoal  water  and  rocky  patches,  running  off  from  4  to  7  m.  from  shore, 
and  no  bottom  at  30  fathoms  close  outside. 

Khnrrar  Bee&  At  16  m.  to  the  N.  from  Shab  Gomsah  lies  a  small  reef,  in  lat.  23°  2i'  N., 
on  the  W.  side  of  a  bank  of  soundings  of  15  to  25  fathoms ;  this  is  the  outer  reef  of  a  large  cluster 
called  Onttab-nl-Khnrrar,  the  nearobt  part  of  which  lies  about  1  league  off  the  coast  at  Sherm-ul- 
Khurrar.  There  are  passages  and  anchorages  among  these  reefs,  also  a  safe  channel  near  the 
shore,  with  no  bottom  at  30  and  40  fathoms.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  Khurrar  Reefs  lies  9  to 
11  m.  from  the  main  land,  which  is  low  near  the  sea ;  they  extend  from  lat.  22°  48'  to  lat.  23  5  V  N. ; 
their  S.  extreme  lies  6  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  Shab  Gomsah. 

Sherm  Bariokhab,  or  Baraikah,  lying  about  5  m.  N.N.W.  from  Ras  Abbiat,  is  a  small  inlet, 
running  nearly  3  m.  inland  E.N.E.,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town.  Here  is 
good  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  and  stock  is  procurable,  but  the  natives  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  tract  of  coast  from  Ras  Hartebah  to  this  place  is  inhabited  by  the  Hurrah  Bedouins, 
a  tribe  whose  character  is  proverbial  throughout  the  Red  Sea  for  ferocity  and  treachery,  so  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  land  upon  it  N.W.  38  m.  from  Sherm  Barickhah  is  the  entrance  to  Tembo,  the 
coast  between  bending  in  a  little,  and  bordered  throughout  with  a  coral  reef.  At  the  distance  of 
A  m.  from  the  former  is  Has  Attiah,  and  8  m.  further  Baa  Kadges,  (Ma^is)  to  the  S.  of  which  is 
good  anchorage,  in  a  bight  of  the  coast-reef. 

Beefii.  N.  from  the  outer  Khurrar  Reef  are  the  numerous  shore-reefs  before  mentioned ;  a 
N.N.W.  line  from  the  outer  Khurrar  Reef  leads  from  3  to  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  these  reefs,  to  lat. 
23°  27'  N..  and  Ion.  38°  23'  E.,  in  which  situation  there  is  a  imall  reef,  the  S.  one  of  a  group 
extending  18  m.  to  the  N.,  to  lat.  23°  45'  N. ;  they  have  soundings  and  indifferent  anchorage  among 
them,  but  no  soundings  on  their  outside.  Their  inner  edge  is  from  2  to  3  m.  off  the  coast-reef,  and 
their  N  W.  extremity  extends  to  Ion.  38°  15'  E.,  fully  Urn.  W.  by  S.  from  Ras  Attiah.  About 
8  m.  W.S. W.  from  Ras  Abbiat  is  an  isolated  reef  with  7  fathoms  by  it,  and  no  bottom  at  40  and 
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50  fathoms  near  to  it;  this  lies  midway  from  Ras  Abbiat  towards  the  S.E.  side  of  the  group  of 
reefs  just  described.  About  17  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Abbiat,  in  lat.  23°  30'  N.,  and  Ion,  38°  13'  E., 
is  the  S.E.  end  of  a  large  reef  called  Shab  Suflani,  extending  thence  3  m.  to  N.N.W.,  having  no 
bottom  at  100  fathoms  close  to  the  S.     Jebel  Soubah  bears  from  it  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  46  m. 

Jebel  Sonhall,  in  lat  23°  18'  N.,  and  Ion.  39°  3'  E.,  is  a  remarkably  high  mountain  near  the 
sea,  of  4,500  ft.  elevation,  and  higher  than  any  other  hills  between  Jiddah  and  Yembo ;  it  can  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  40  m.  The  upper  part  forms  a  convex  line,  with  two  small  peaks  near  the  centre. 
A  range  of  very  high  land  extends  some  distance  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Soubah,  and  has  several  remark- 
able peaks  on  it ;  but  these  are  seldom  seen  far  at  sea,  unless  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear. 

ThetlB  B.eef  lies  about  N.W.  by  W.  13  m.  from  Shab  Suflani,  and  27  m.  to  the  S.  of  Yembo. 
The  Thetis  Beef,  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  2'  E.,  is  a  small  and  dangerous  reef,  having  no 
bottom  at  120  fathoms  very  near  to  it.  This  Reef  was  discovered  in  the  Indian  Navy's  cruiser 
Thetis^  in  1820.  About  7  m.  N.  by  W.  from  the  Thetis  Reef  is  the  S.E.  of  a  cluster  of  shoals 
called  Shab  Subah,  or  the  Seven  Reefs,  in  lat.  23°  45'  N. ;  they  thence  extend  about  0  m.  N.W. 
by  N.  to  lat.  23°  53'  N.,  and  are  about  2  m.  wide,  their  W.  boundary  being  in  Ion.  37°  53'  E. 
These  are  the  most  dangerous  reefs  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  they  lie  so  far  from  the  land,  and 
there  is  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms  at  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  of  them.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  reefs  and  rocky  patches  lying  from  5  to  9  m.  ofif  shore,  between  Ras  Mahjis  and  Yembo,  with 
deep  water  between  them.  The  outermost  of  these  is  in  lat.  23°  50'  N.,  Ion  38°  8'  E.  The  N.  one, 
called  Onprear  (Gabriya,)  is  in  lat.  24°  2'  N.,  Ion.  37°  57'  E  ,  and  bears  from  Yembo  entrance 
S.W.  by  W.  5i  m. :  there  is  good  anchorage  in  N.W.  winds  at  this  reef  Four  miles  to  the  W.  of 
Guprear  is  another  small  reef,  and  at  W.N.W.  6i  m.  from  Guprear,  there  is  another  reef  with 

7  fathoms  near,  and  no  bottom  at  70  fathoms  to  the  E.  of  it.  Another  small  reef  lies  S.  by  W. 
about  3  m.  from  Yembo.  These  are  the  only  dangers  in  approaching  Yembo,  and  they  are  easily 
avoided ;  by  a  good  look-out  a  vessel  may  stand  close  to  them  without  fear. 

YEMBO,  the  Port  of  Medina,  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  Effendi,  and  garrisoned  by  a  few 
troops  from  Egjrpt.  It  is  situate  on  a  low  sandy  shore,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  a  capacious  inlet  of 
the  sea.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  hes  in  lat.  24°  4'  30"  N.,  and  Ion.  38°  2'  E.  The  high 
houses  and  mosques  can  be  seen  13  m.  distant,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  not  dangerous ;  there  are 
no  soundings  close  to  the  entrance,  which  is  300  yards  across,  and  a  vessel  can  only  enter  with  a 
fair  wind.  A  patch  of  rocks  bounds  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance,  and  extends  a  little  distance  to  the 
N  W.,  on  which  the  N.W.  swell  breaks  very  heavily,  making  the  harbour  difficult  to  quit  when 
N.W.  winds  have  been  blowing ;  and  the  land-wind  in  the  morning  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  a 
vessel  out  against  the  swell.  This  endangers  a  vessel  being  drifted  on  the  rocks,  should  the  land- 
wind  fail,  and  the  boats  be  unable  to  tow  the  vessel  against  the  swell.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Indian  Navy  surveying  brig  PMnurm^  and  she  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked.  After  entering 
the  inlet  it  widens  considerably,  and  forms  a  capacious  harbour,  with  4  to  6  fathoms  in  it.  Yembo 
affords  a  good  and  cheap  supply  of  excellent  fresh  water,  which  is  kept  in  covered  or  vaulted  tanks 
in  and  near  the  town ;  its  price  about  300  gallons  for  one  dollar.  Wood  is  scarce ;  sheep  in  abundance, 
at  li  dollars  each ;  a  few  bullocks,  fowls,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  to  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  white  tomb  in  the  low  sandy  point  forming  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  is  a  small  sandy  island,  covered  with  bushes,  having  a  sheik's  tomb  near  its  E.  end,  on  the 
broad  bank  of  the  reef  forming  the  S.  side.  There  is  a  remarkable  range  of  high  table-mountains 
to  the  N.E.  of  Yembo,  called  the  Badhwah  MonntainB,  which  are  by  measurement  6,000  ft.  high ; 
the  N  W.  brow  bears  from  Yembo  N.N.E. ,  distant  31  m. ;  the  S  E.  brow  N.E.  by  N.,  31  ^m. 

The  Sumr  Loaf  and  Scragged  hill,  inland  of  Cape  Bareedy,  are  the  best  land-marks. 

Shenn  Yembo,  a  capacious  harbour  and  inlet  of  the  sea,  situated  8  m.  to  the  N.W.  from  the 
port  of  Yembo ;  the  entrance  lies  in  lat.  24°  9'  N.,  and  Ion.  37°  55'  E.  It  is  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  being  easy  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  largest  ship.  The  soundings  are  from  20  fathoms 
at  its  entrance,  decreasing  to  10  and  8  fathoms  a  Httle  way  in,  from  whence  it  branches  off  in  several 
arms,  the  N.  one  to  the  distance  of  5  m.  inland.  The  coast  about  Sherm  Yembo  is  a  low,  sandy 
shore,  and  clear  of  dangers ;  but  a  reef  (mentioned  as  lying  6i^  m.  to  W.N.W.  from  Guprear)  bears 
S.S.W.  i  W.,  distant  5^^  m.  from  the  mouth  of  Sherm  Yembo.  The  coast  has  a  very  narrow 
fringing  reef,  close  to  which  there  are  deep  soundings  till  near  Cape  Bareedy ;  off  which,  distant 

8  m.  to  S.E.,  are  several  reefs,  with  anchorages  and  passages  between  them.  Soundings  from  13 
to  25  fathoms  extend  to  the  S.E.  of  these  reefs ;  the  land  opposite  forms  a  deep  bay.  There  are 
no  soundings  any  distance  to  the  W.  of  the  reef  off  Bareedy,  and  none  at  Gape  Bareedy,  100  yards 
from  the  narrow  reef  bounding  the  shore. 

CAFE  BABEEDT  is  a  moderately  elevated  promontory,  forming  a  convex  curve  to  the  W.,  about 
7  m.  in  breadth.     Several  points  form  on  this  Gape,  all  having  different  names  by  the  natives ; 
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therefore  we  take  the  centre  and  most  S.  part  of  this  promontory  for  Cape  Bareedy,  which  lies  in 
lat.  24^  16'  N.  and  Ion.  37®  33'  E.  The  face  of  the  shore  is  bounded  by  steep  cliffs,  and  there  are 
no  soundings  close  to  them.  The  dangers  to  the  S.E.  project  for  7  or  8  m.,  as  before  described  ; 
there  are  none  to  the  S.W.  or  W.  Inland  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Cape  Bareedy  there  is  a  remarkable 
range  of  broken  hills,  of  moderate  elevation :  the  N.W.  one,  called  Sugar-loaf,  bears  from  Bareedy 
N.  i  E.,  distant  1.7  m. :  the  S.E.  one,  called  Scragged  Hill,  bears  from  Bareedy  about  N.E.  by  N., 
distant  lO^m. :  these  are  very  conspicuous  hills  when  nearing  the  coast,  and  are  seen  under  the 
high  land  to  the  N.E.  of  them,  which  range  of  mountains  extends  from  Yembo  towards  Hasani 
Island.  In  the  centre  of  this  high  land  is  one  more  elevated  and  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  called 
Bound  Mountain ;  it  is  in  lat.  34®  43'  N.  and  Ion.  37®  55'  E. ;  the  N.  part  of  the  high  land  is 
nearly  abreast  of  Hasani  Island. 

Shab  Orooflh,  or  Shark  Reef,  is  the  first  danger  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Bareedy ;  it  is  a  small 
reef,  bearing  from  Bareedy  about  N.W.  by  W.,  distant  18m.;  it  lies  4  m.  from  the  coast,  and  is  the 
S.  one  of  a  group  which  extends  4  er  5  m.  to  the  W.  from  the  prominent  point  at  8  m.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Cape  Bareedy ;  among  this  group  there  is  indifferent  anchorage.  To  the  W.N.W.  of  Shab 
Groosh,  and  distant  about  18^  m.,  lie  the  Palinnrofl  Beeft,  called  by  the  natives  Shab  Shaybah; 
these  are  a  group  of  small  reefs,  of  4  or  5  m.  in  extent,  having  no  soundings  or  anchorages  near 
them.  Being  the  outer  reefs,  and  situated  14  or  15  m.  from  land,  they  are  dangerous  for  a  ship  to 
approach  in  the  night.  The  centre  and  W.  one  lies  in  lat.  24®  26^  N.,  and  Ion.  37®  6'  E. ;  from 
this  the  N.  reef  bears  N.  by  W.  2i  m.,  the  S.  one  S.S.E.  3  m.  On  the  S.  end  of  the  large  reef, 
which  lies  to  the  E.  4  m.,  there  is  a  rock  above  water,  about  the  size  of  a  ship's  capstan.  A  good 
mark  for  these  reefs  is  Scragged  Hill  on  with  the  N.  brow  of  the  Radhwah  Mountains.  Bearing 
N.  from  the  centre  of  the  Palinurus  Reefs,  to  the  distance  of  OJ  and  l^i  m.,  in  lat  24®  38'  N.,  are 
four  small  shoals,  with  sunken  rocks  close  about  them:  there  are  no  soundings  to  the  W.  of 
these  reefs. 

Aboo  Matari  Beefii.  In  lat.  24®  44'  N.  and  Ion.  37®  4'  E.  is  the  oentre  of  a  group  of  large 
and  small  reefs,  extending  5  m.  to  the  N.W.  and  S.E.,  on  a  bank  of  sunken  rocks  and  soundings, 
about  li  m.  broad ;  indifferent  anchorage  for  a  small  vessel  may  be  found  under  these  reefs ;  they 
are  named  by  the  Arabs  Aboomutarah,  and  lie  4  m.  W.  from  the  shore,  off  a  point  called  Has  Mahar: 
there  are  no  soundings  to  the  W.  of  these  reefs.  To  the  S.  of  them,  and  separated  by  a  channel 
about  2  m.  wide,  there  is  a  cluster  of  reefs  extending  over  an  area  of  nearly  1  square  league. 

Sherm  Kahar  is  a  good  anchorage,  in  a  bay  on  the  coast,  E.  by  S.  6  m.  from  the  S.  end  of 
Aboomutarah  Reefs ;  this  place  is  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  any  ship  from  N.W.  winds ;  you 
anchor  in  7  fathoms,  sand.  Moderately  elevated  table-hills  approach  close  to  the  sea,  a  remarkable 
gap  in  them  forming  a  deep  valley,  points  out  the  anchorage,  which  lies  in  lat.  24®  41'  N.,  and  Ion. 
37®  16'  E.  Sheep  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Bedouins,  but  water  is  scarce.  There  is  another 
anchorage  on  the  coast,  4  m.  to  the  S.E.,  called  Sherm  Hussay,  but  it  is  indifferent  on  account  of 
its  being  so  contracted,  the  depth  of  water  great,  and  bottom  foul. 

Shab  Mombarak  is  a  small  shoal,  with  anchorage  on  its  S.E.  side ;  it  lies  N.  by  W.  distant 
4  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  Aboomutarah  Reefs ;  this  is  the  outer  danger,  till  approaching  Hasani 
Island,  which  .lies  N.  from  this,  distant  12  m. 

HASAlfl  ISLAND,  the  centre  or  high  part  of  which  is  in  lat.  24®  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  37®  4'  E., 
is  4  m.  in  length,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  about  2  m.  broad ;  the  Island  is  700  ft.  high  at  the  centre 
and  N.  end,  but  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  low  point  on  its  S.,  and  it  can  be  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship  25  m.  in  clear  weather.  It  lies  10  m.  from  the  coast,  which  here  forms  a  deep  bay  to  the 
E.,  in  which  are  several  reefs  and  two  small  islands.  Ras  Aboo-Mood,  a  low,  sandy,  but  very 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  lies  7  m.  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Hasani.  There  is  spacious  anchorage  near 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Island,  in  10  or  16  fathoms ;  but  care  must  be  observed  not  to  haul  too  close 
round  the  S.W.  side,  as  there  is  an  extensive  reef  and  sunken  rocks,  running  off  from  the  S.W. 
point  to  the  S.E.,  to  the  distance  of  l^^m.  The  best  anchorage  is  round  the  S.E.  point,  close  to  a 
large  Arab  village,  which  is  inhabited  some  months  in  the  year  by  people  from  the  main  land. 
The  anchorage  abreast  the  village  affords  shelter  from  all  winds.  A  scanty  supply  of  sheep,  wood, 
and  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  natives,  who  bring  it  from  the  main,  which  is  here  rich  in 
pastures  and  dates ;  but  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  transactions  with  the  natives. 

Small  reefl.  Bearing  about  S.W.  by  W..  distant  6^  m.  from  the  centre  of  Hasani  Island,  is 
a  small  reef,  having  no  soundings  near  it  Another  small  reef  lies  off  at  6  m.  due  W.  from  the 
N.  point  of  Hasani ;  these  are  the  outer  reefs  from  the  island ;  others  lie  to  the  E.,  between  the 
latter  reef  and  the  island,  where  anchorage  may  be  had. 

Libnah,,  a  small  rocky  island  of  300  ft.  elevation,  stands  ^m.  distant  from  the  N.W.  end  of 
Hasani,  having  a  channel  between  it  and  the  latter,  only  to  be  used  by  boats.    To  the  N.W.  of 
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Hasani,  distant  4  m.,  a  long  reef  is  connected  with  the  N.  end  of  the  Island.  This  extensive  reef 
reaches  in  broken  patches,  rocks,  and  sand-banks,  to  the  distance  of  16  m.  to  the  N.N.E.,  having 
narrow  and  dangerous  channels  between  them. 

Mnflhabih  Eeefs.  A  line,  about  N.W.  i  N.,  from  the  centre  of  Hasani  to  lat.  S5^  23V  N., 
reaches  the  S.  end  of  the  reef,  which  extends  14  m.  to  the  S  E.  of  the  low  coral  island  of  Mushabih ; 
this  line  just  touches  the  W.  boundary  of  other  reefs,  consisting  of  several  small  but  dangerous  reefs, 
situated  between  Hasani  and  the  long  reef  off  Mushabih.  Inside  of  these  reefs  a  ship  ought  on 
no  account  to  venture  :  they  have  no  soundings  near  them,  and  lie  15  m.  from  the  coast,  which,  in 
this  part,  is  pointed  by  numerous  coral  islands  and  reefs.  In  lat.  Q5^  24'  N.  and  Ion.  36^  39'  E., 
is  the  S.  end  of  the  extensive  reef  connected  with  Mushabih  Island :  it  lies  S.E.  by  S.,  distant 
14  m.  from  the  S.  point  of  the  island,  forming  a  concave  curve  to  the  E. :  there  are  no  dangers  or 
soundings  to  the  W.  of  the  reef. 

Shaybarah  Island,  which  bears  E.,  0  m.  from  the  point  of  this  reef,  is  a  low,  sandy,  and  coral 
island,  having  numerous  bushes  on  it :  the  length  of  it  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  about  6  m.  and  3  m. 
broad.  Between  this  island  and  the  S.  point  of  the  reef  just  mentioned  is  a  broad  channel,  which 
leads  into  a  gap  among  the  inner  reefs :  from  thence  among  the  reefs  to  the  N.  This  channel  is 
used  by  all  the  native  boats,  but  is  much  too  narrow  and  dangerous  for  a  ship,  although  the  survey- 
ing brig  Palinvrus  passed  through  it  twice  There  is  good  anchorage  throughout  this  channel. 
Woghadi  Island  stands  1  league  to  the  S.E.  of  Shaybarah,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  to  the  E. 
of  it  in  7  to  10  fathoms,  protected  from  N.W.  winds ;  this  anchorage  is  6  m.  off  the  main  land. 

MUSHABIH  ISLAVB  (the  N.W.  end,  in  lat.  25""  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  36"^  27'  E.),  is  a  low  and 
level  coral  island,  from  18  to  20  ft  high,  4|  m.  in  length,  N.W  and  S.E.,  and  l^m.  broad ;  its  W. 
side  is  quite  steep,  with  coral  cliffs,  having  no  soundings  at  120  fathoms,  close  to  the  cliffs:  there 
are  no  dangers  to  the  W.  of  it.  The  reef  extending  off  the  S.  end  has  a  gap  in  it,  distant  about  2  m. 
from  the  island.  In  this  gap  of  the  reef  a  vessel  may  anchor,  but  the  bottom  is  very  foul.  Mus- 
habih stands  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  sea,  about  16  m.  from  the  line  of  coast ;  and  5 1  m.  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  Light  on  Dsedalus  shoal. 

Sheikh  Mnrbut,  in  lat.  25^  bS^'  N.,  a  low,  coral  island,  with  excellent  anchorage  close  to  the 
S.  of  it,  is  the  N.  isle  of  this  group ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  Mussulman  saint  of  that  name, 
deposited  in  a  now  ruinous  tomb.  This  island  or  anchorage  is  safe  to  approach  :  a  bank  of  sound- 
ings, from  50  to  30  fathoms,  extends  to  the  W.  of  it  5  or  6  nu,  as  well  as  12  and  13  m.  to  the 
N.N.W.,  joining  the  rocky  or  broken-cliff  island  of  Murdoonah. 

Cape  Ohnrkoomali  (Bas  Knrkooznah)  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land,  situated  4  or  6 
m.  E.  by  S.  from  Sheikh  Murbut ;  it  is  400  ft.  high,  and  the  Cape  gradually  rises  in  the  centre. 
To  the  N.  of  Sheikh  Murbut  and  Kurkoomah,  a  deep  bay  extends  to  the  N.  for  11  m.  to  the  little 
bay  of  Sherm  Manaiboora ;  in  the  centre  of  this  deep  bay  there  is  a  large  reef,  and  soundings  all 
about  it  from  25  to  10  fathoms. 

Mnrdoonali  Island  is  about  150  or  200  ft.  high,  in  broken  coral  cliffs ;  it  is  about  }  m.  long, 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  in  some  places  only  100  or  50 ft.  wide;  it  lies  in  lat.  26*^  4'  N.,  and  Ion.  36® 
27^'  E.,  or  about  24  m.  due  N.  from  Mushabih.  A  bank  of  sandy  soundings  extends  to  the  S.S.W. 
of  the  island,  7  m.,  but  not  far  to  the  W.  Anchorage  close  to  a  reef  off  its  S.  end  affords  shelter 
from  N.W.  winds ;  but  better  anchorage  is  obtained  by  proceeding  to  the  main  land,  which  lies  5  m. 
to  the  E.,  forming  a  point ;  close  to  the  N.  of  which  is  Sherm  Abban,  a  fine  bay  and  good  anchor- 
age. The  land  from  this  point  runs  to  the  E.,  4  or  5  m.,  and  affords  good  shelter  and  anchorage 
from  N.W.  winds ;  the  soundings  are  from  30  to  15  fathoms  near  the  shore,  which  is  low  and  sandy ; 
the  beach  in  some  parts  is  pointed  by  low  coral  cliffs.  Excellent  water  and  sheep  in  plenty,  also 
fire  wood,  may  be  obtained  at  Sherms  Abban  and  Manaiboora ;  the  Bedouin  Arabs  supply  the  articles 
at  a  cheap  rate ;  water  at  about  200  gallons  for  a  dollar ;  sheep  are  one  and  one  and  a  half  dollars  each 
There  is  a  safe  passage  between  Murdoonah  Island  and  tlie  main,  which  leads  up  to  the  port  and 
harbour  of  Wedgi,  or  El-Weijh.  N.W.  from  Murdoonah,  distant  9  m.,  is  the  island  of  Biaokak 
(Baikah) ;  this  island  rises  gradually  from  its  S.  end  to  about  50  ft.,  in  the  middle  and  N.  end. 
An  extensive  reef  and  patches  extend  to  the  S.,  to  within  2  m.  of  Murdoonah  Island.  There  are 
no  dangers  to  the  N.W.  of  Riackah  Island,  which  is  safe  to  approach,  should  a  ship  wish  to  get  into 
the  port  of  Wejh. 

SHERM  WHDGI,  or  the  port  of  El- Wejh,  is  a  small  bay  on  the  coast,  capable  of  affording 
good  anchorage  in  3^^  to  6  fathoms,  for  a  small  or  middle-sized  ship :  the  bay  forms  three  sides  of  a 
square ;  the  entrance  250  yards  broad.  A  ship  ought  to  anchor  close  inside  the  N.  point,  as  the 
water  is  shoaler  a  little  way  up  the  bay :  she  will  then  be  just  clear  of  the  N.W.  swell,  which  rolls 
across  the  entrance ;  the  ground  is  stiff  clay.  This  place  is  easy  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  no 
dangers  lie  out  to  seaward:  the  island  of  lUackah  lying  to  the  W.S.W.  5^  m.,  may  be  boldly  ap- 
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proached  along  its  N.  side,  and  it  m\\  lead  a  ship  into  Wedgi.  The  coast  about  Wedgi  is  ooral 
cliffs,  about  60  to  70  ft.  high ;  the  port  is  not  easily  distinguished  till  close  to  it.  It  Ues  in  lat. 
26^  13'  N.,  and  Ion.  36^  d6'  E.  Wedgi  affords  a  good  and  cheap  supply  of  excellent  water,  obtained 
from  the  Bedouins,  who  charge  one-twentieth  part  of  a  dollar  for  two  skins,  containing  about  6  gal- 
lons each  skin,  or  about  200  gallons  per  dollar.  They  can  supply  2,000  gallons  a  day,  brought  from 
some  wells  distant  6  m.  inland,  where  there  is  a  Turkish  garrison  of  twenty -five  men,  in  a  small  fort 
used  as  a  depot  for  grain,  required  by  the  caravans  going  to  Mecca.  Sheep  may  be  obtained  at  one 
or  one  and  a  half  dollars  a  head.  Should  a  large  ship  require  water  at  Wedgi,  and  not  like  the 
anchorage,  she  may  anchor  to  the  S.  of  the  reef  extending  or  connected  with  the  S.  end  of  Eiackah 
Island,  distant  4  or  5  m.  from  Wedgi,  at  which  place  boats  can  be  procured  to  bring  water.  The 
Arabs  at  Wedgi  are  civil,  and  were  under  the  chief  of  the  Billy  tribe,  named  Sbeikh  Amarah  ;  the 
Sheikh  generally  resides  near  Wedgi,  and  expects  a  small  present.  A  number  of  fishermen  also 
reside  here,  belonging  to  that  extraordinary  race,  the  Hootaimy,  so  well  descrii.ed  in  Lieutenant 
Welsted's  narrative  of  these  seas,  who  are  half  Bedouin,  half  fishermen,  and  found  in  small  parties 
all  over  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  N.  of  Wedgi,  distant  20^  m.,  or  in  lat.  26°  34'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  27'  E., 
is  a  conspicuous  mountain,  called  Jebel  Antar,  or  Jebel  Leban,  having  on  its  centre  two  small 
peaks,  whose  summits  are  3,71i3  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  is  8  m.  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  can  be  easily  and  frequently  distinguished  at  sea. 

Riaclcah,  or  Baikah,  Islaiid,  the  centre  of  which  lies  in  lat.  26°  10'  N.  and  Ion.  36°  20'  E., 
is  W.S.W.,  5i  m.  from  Wedgi.  A  line  drawn  from  this,  N.W.  by  N.,  to  lat.  26°  67'  N..  clears  the 
W.  or  outer  boundary  of  several  patches  of  reefs,  lying  in  groups,  and  extending  from  6  to  8  m. 
from  the  main  land,  with  channels  and  anchorages  among  them.  No  vessel  ought  to  venture  inside 
this  imaginary  line,  which  runs  close  to  the  reefs,  unless  she  may  require  to  anchor,  which  few 
navigators,  not  accustomed  to  anchor  among  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  would  be  bold  enough  to  do, 
unless  they  had  a  native  pilot  on  board.  The  coast,  11  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Wedgi,  is  clear  of  reefs. 
Two  small,  low,  sandy  islands,  covered  with  bushes,  lie  on  some  of  the  reefs  to  the  W. :  the  S.  one, 
Ahwhendear  Island  (XTwaindiya)  is  in  lat  26°  36'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  6'  E. ;  the  N.  one,  Naboogier 
Island  (ITabagiya)  in  lat.  26°  43i'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  1'  E.  The  N.  shoal  of  the  group  (Shab 
llaaallWlg)  lies,  as  mentioned  before,  in  lat  26°  67'  N.,  Ion.  36°  46'  E.,  and  due  S.  8  m.  from  the 
S.  end  of  Namahn  Island.  Between  this  shoal  and  the  island  the  coast  is  clear,  and  soundings 
extend  a  mile  off  shore,  where  a  ship  in  moderate  weather  may  anchor.  From  Wedgi  to  Namahn 
Island  the  coast  has  several  small  indentations,  and  a  number  of  low  hills  extend  close  down  to  the 
coral  cliffs  which  line  the  shore.  There  are  two  small  bays,  called  Sherm  Antar  and  Sherm  Deme- 
rah,  to  the  E.  and  E  N.E.  of  Ahwhendear  Island,  distant  6|  m.  Sherm  Demerah,  the  N.  one,  is 
the  best  anchorage.  At  Mersa  Zebaida,  about  14  m.  to  E.S.E.  of  Shab  Masahwig,  there  is  good 
shelter,  but  the  water  is  rather  deep  for  anchoring ;  fire-wood  is  plentiful.  The  channel  to  it  is 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  Shab  Masahwig. 

HAMAHH  ISLAKB  is  3i  m.  long,  N.N.W.  and  S.S  E.,  and  1  m.  broad ;  it  is  low  and  sandy 
at  the  N.  end,  rising  gradually  to  the  S.  end  to  about  400  ft  in  broken  and  abrupt  lime-stone  cliffs 
and  hills.  The  S.  end  lies  in  lat.  27°  4'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  46'  E.,  and  is  distant  from  Ras  Aboo 
Musahrib  on  the  main  land  about  1^  m.,  forming  a  safe  channel,  and  affording  two  safe  anchorages, 
in  6  or  7  fathoms  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  in  small  bays ;  one  to  the  N.  and  the  other  near  its 
centre.  Abreast  the  S.  end  of  the  island  there  is  also  anchorage  near  the  main  land,  in  6  and  7 
fathoms,  under  a  low,  woody  point ;  the  latter  is  most  convenient  for  ships  taking  shelter  from  strong 
N.W.  winds.  A  long  reef  joins  and  extends  from  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  4^^  m. ;  there  are  no 
soundings  near  it.  The  natives  on  the  main  land  are  civil,  and  bring  sheep  and  watet ;  but  Euro- 
peans  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  go  far  inland. 

ShoalB  and  ChannelB.  From  the  S.  end  of  Namahn  Island,  a  line  drawn  N  W.  by  N.  to 
loubah  Island  (Yoobah),  in  lat.  27°  45i'  N.,  clears  the  outer  boundary  of  the  reefs  off  shore.  The 
first  group  lies  between  lat.  27°  16'  N.  and  27°  18'  N.,  and  li  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  above-named 
N.W.  line,  or  at  4  m.  to  the  S.W  of  Sherm  Jibbah ;  the  second  group  lies  between  27°  25^'  N.  and 
27°  34'  N.,  and  from  2  to  6  m.  E.  of  the  line,  or  about  one  league  off  Ras  Maharsh.  The  next 
group  is  about  6  m.  in  extent,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  very  narrow,  in  which  lie  several  low,  coral 
islands,  called  the  Sillah  Islands ;  they  are  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  27°  37'  N.  and  27°  42'  N., 
lying  from  10  m.  to  12  m.  to  the  W.  of  Moilah.  Between  these  shoals  and  also  between  them  and 
the  shore,  the  channels  are  clear ;  but  a  ship  would  do  well  not  to  go  in-shore  of  them,  as  there  is 
no  bottom  near  the  coast,  and  the  reefs  have  no  soundings  close  to  their  W.  sides,  though  with  light 
winds  a  vessel  might  anchor  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sillah  Islands  and  Reefs. 

Sherm  Jibber,  or  Jibah,  an  inlet,  in  lat.  27°  33'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  32^  E.,  affords  good  anchorage, 
but  the  entrance  is  narrow.    E.  by  S.  i  S.  from  the  fort  of  Moilah,  is  a  remarkable  aharp^pointed 
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hni.  called  Moilah  High  Peak,  in  lat.  27°  87'  N.  and  Ion.  35°  46'  E..  6,330  ft.  high  (marked  9.000  ft. 
on  the  chart,  which  gives  Moilah  Sharp  Peak,  one  league  to  the  N.W.,  an  elevation  of  6,380  ft.)  ; 
it  has  a  very  grotesque  appearance,  and  is  at  the  S.E.  extreme  of  an  immense  range  of  high  moun- 
tains, extending  to  the  N.  The  mountains  hereabouts  approach  nearer  the  sea  than  in  general,  and 
the  land  between  them  affords  plenty  of  fire-wood,  and  grazing  for  sheep. 

MOILAH,  bearing  N.N.W.,  85  m.  from  Namahn  Island,  and  E.  about  12  m.  from  Sillah 
Islands,  is  a  village  and  small  fortress,  which  lies  in  lat.  27°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  28'  E. ;  this  is 
another  station  as  a  depot  for  grain  for  Mussulmen  pilgrims.  A  small  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers 
protects  the  place.  A  Bedouin  chief  being  the  nominal  proprietor  of  this  place,  supplies  are  only 
to  be  obtained  from  him,  and  his  men  are  not  to  l>e  trusted.  The  place  affords  excellent  water  and 
sheep,  but  the  anchorage  is  unfit  either  for  ships  or  boats ;  besides,  there  are  numerous  dangers 
between  it  and  the  Sillah  Islands.  Should  a  vessel  require  water,  supplies,  or  shelter,  &c.,  she  can 
run  into  an  inlet  called  Slierm  Taxhour,  4  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Moilah ;  though  the  entrance  is  narrow 
there  is  room  enough  inside,  and  it  is  beautifully  sheltered ;  the  approach  to  it  from  the  W.  is  open 
between  Sillah  Islands  and  the  second  group  of  reefs  before  mentioned,  and  over  a  bank  of  sound- 
ings which  has  from  24  to  12  and  10  fathoms  on  it,  with  deep  water  between  it  and  the  main. 
At  Yarhour  the  Bedouins  bring  fire-wood,  water,  and  sheep,  at  a  moderate  price. 

lOTTBAH  or  TOOBAH  ISLAHD,  the  N.  end  in  lat.  27°  46'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  H'  E.,  about 
7  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sillah  Islands,  is  1|  m.  in  length,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  the  N.  end  being  a 
precipitous  cliff  300  or  400  ft.  high,  sloping  gradually  to  the  S.E.  end.  There  are  no  soundings 
or  anchorage  near  this  island.  Two  low,  small,  coral  islands  lie  to  the  E.  of  Yoobah  from  3  to  2  m. ; 
a  small  reef  also,  1  m.  S.E.  from  the  S.  end  of  loubah ;  another  N.N.W.  2^^  m.  from  the  N.  end 
of  the  island,  having  no  soundings  near  them.  To  the  N.  of  Yoobah  about  17m.,  the  Arabian 
coast  has  a  bay,  called  Ainoona  or  Eynounah,  with  the  ruins  of  a  town  and  aqueduct ,  but  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay  is  so  studded  with  reefs  that  only  boats  could  enter.  Jebel  Eynonnaliy  a  mountain 
6,090  ft.  high  (visible  from  the  Gulf  of  Ahkaba),  stands  14  m.  to  the  N.  by  E.  of  the  town.  A  lofty 
range,  between  6,000  and  7,000  ft.  high,  stands  between  this  and  Moilah  Peaks.  The  coast  is 
fronted  by  numerous  reefs,  unfit  for  anchorage,  bounding  the  coast ;  and  to  the  S.  of  it  lie  in  suc- 
cession from  the  E.  the  islands  of  Burrahghan,  Shooshooah,  Senaffer,  and  Tirahn.  Shab  Ealham 
is  a  reef,  midway  between  Yoobah  and  Baraghan. 

Baraghan,  or  Barrahglian,  the  S.  end,  in  lat.  27°  52'  N.,  and  Ion.  35°  3i'  E..  lies  N.N.W., 
distant  6}  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  Yoobah.  It  is  1^  m.  long,  greatly  indented,  with  small  bays  in 
broken  coral  cliffs  or  hills,  about  100  ft.  high.  There  is  good  anchorage  on  sandy  bottom  close  to 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  island,  well  sheltered  from  N.W.  winds.  Off  the  N.W.  end  there  are  some 
patches  of  sunken  rocks,  but  the  W.  and  S.  sides  are  safe  to  approach.  W.  by  N.,  9  m.  from  Bura- 
ghan,  lies  the  island  of  Shooshooall,  a  small  island  shaped  like  a  quoin,  being  about  200  ft.  high, 
forming  a  precipitous  cliff  on  the  S.  face,  close  to  which  there  are  no  soundings ;  but  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  a  small  reef  projects  out,  off  which  soundings  extend  a  sliort  distance,  on  which  a  vessel, 
upon  an  emergency,  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  on  rocky  and  sandy  ground.  Senaffer  (Senafir) 
is  the  next  island  to  the  W.  This  is  rather  a  large  island,  of  a  semicircular  form,  having  a  fine 
kbor  or  inlet  on  its  S.  side,  in  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sandy  bottom ; 
the  anchorage  is  open  to  Southerly  winds.  Soundings  of  15  and  25  fathoms  extend  to  the  S.  of 
the  island.  Numerous  broken  peaked  lime-stone  hills  cover  the  E.  part  of  the  island ;  the  highest 
one,  on  its  S.E.  end,  lies  in  lat.  27°  54^  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  48^'  E. 

At  9  m.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  centre  of  Senafir,  there  is  the  narrow  and  shallow  opening  into 
one  of  those  deep,  natural  harbours  (khor)^  so  numerous  in  the  Bed  Sea,  some  of  which  may  at  no 
very  remote  day  be  gangways  of  Arabian  commerce. 

TIBAHHi  the  largest  island  in  this  part  of  the  Sea,  is  7  or  8  m.  in  extent ;  on  its  S.  part, 
near  the  centre,  is  a  high  peak,  about  700  ft.  high,  which  lies  in  lat.  27°  55'  N.,  and  Ion.  34°  34'  E. 
The  E.  end  of  Tirahn,  and  the  W.  end  of  Senafir.  are  2  m.  distant ;  between  which  there  is  a  pas- 
sage ;  but  there  is  a  small  shoal  in  the  centre.  Close  off  the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  Tirahn  are  no 
soundings.  The  W.  side  is  distant  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  4  m.,  but  the  passage  into  the  sea 
of  Akabah  is  only  1  m.  broad,  as  the  reefs  from  Tirahn  extend  nearly  across  to  those  off  Baa-el- 
BTairani  on  the  main  land,  leaving  a  narrow  and  deep  channel,  with  no  bottom  at  80  fathoms,  called 
the  Strait  of  Tirahn,  through  which  the  wind  and  swell  come  down  with  great  violence. 

Shennfl  Sheikh  and  El-Moyah.  From  Tirahn  Peak,  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  14  m.,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  are  two  small  bays,  lying  close  together,  affording  indifferent  anchorages  for  ships. 
The  N.  one,  called  Sherm  el  HoyaJii  from  having  a  well  of  water  (mcya)  near  the  beach,  is  the  best 
anchorage.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  nearly  blocked  up  with  rocks,  close  to  which,  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay«  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  in  safety ;  and  should  it  blow  from  the 
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S.,  she  may  warp  into  the  bay.  passing  the  rocks,  when  she  will  be  completely  land-locked,  and  in 
6  or  7  fathoms.  The  water  at  the  well  is  a  little  brackish,  but  would  answer  for  stock  or  cooking. 
The  other  bay,  called  Sherm  Sheikh  (from  having  the  tomb  of  a  Sheikh  on  the  beach),  is  more  ca- 
pacious, and  entrance  larger ;  but  the  water  being  so  deep  bottom  cannot  be  found  at  40  and  50 
fathoms,  till  you  are  within  800  yards  from  the  beach  in  the  bay,  when  there  are  from  15  and  8 
fethoms,  sandy  bottom.  The  coast  outside  these  bays  is  a  precipitous  cliff,  having  no  soundings 
near  the  shore.  From  these  harbours  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Toor  are  always  on  the  look-out,  eager 
and  happy  to  convey  lettere  or  passengers  from  here  to  Suez  or  Cairo.  They  are  civil  and  attentive, 
and  may  be  freely  trusted :  in  four  days  they  take  letters  to  Suez.  Between  these  harbours  and 
Has  Mohamed,  distant  8  or  9  m.  to  the  S.S.W.,  there  is  no  anchorage  on  the  coast ;  the  hills  come 
close  to  the  sea,  and  present  a  grand  range  of  mountains,  extending  to  the  N  N.E.  and  N.N.W., 
from  8,000  to  9,000  ft.  high. 

The  Strait  of  Tirahn  is  not  the  only  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Ahkaba.  There  is  another  between 
this  island  and  Has  Furtak,  through  which  steamers  might  conveniently  pass  into  the  Gulf,  when 
the  N.E.  winds  blow  strong  down  it,  causing  a  lee  current  through  the  Strait.  To  the  N.E.  of  Has 
Mohamed,  off  the  Sherms  Sheik  and  El  Moyah,  the  flood  tide  sets  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  ebb  to  S.W., 
influenced  a  great  deal  by  prevailing  winds.  Here  also  the  winds  meet,  when  it  is  blowing  hard 
from  the  N  N.W.  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  N.N.E.  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  coming  in  gusts, 
and  changing  in  a  few  seconds,  from  both  quarters.  Still  a  vessel,  with  a  little  perseverance,  can 
easily  get  to  anchor,  keeping  well  to  windward,  and  then  running  along  shore. 

GULF,  OR  SEA,  .OF  AKABAH,  OR  AHKABA. 

This  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  little  known  formerly,  has  now  been  found  to  afibrd  no  advantage 
for  a  sailing-ship :  the  advantages  which  might  offer  for  steamers,  in  landing  their  packets  at  Akabe^, 
are  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  the  almost  constant  and  violent  Northerly  winds  which  prevail 
here.  These  winds  are  increased  in  violence  by  a  very  high  range  of  mountains  bounding  close 
both  sides  of  the  Sea,  and  opening  like  a  funnel  to  the  N.  into  Syria ;  from  which  cause  the  cooler 
atmosphere  of  the  northern  regions  is  drawn  into  this  part  with  such  violence,  that  it  raises  the  sea 
into  a  deep  and  turbulent  swell,  so  that  no  vessel  could  make  way  against  it ;  the  place  also  is  void 
of  soundings  and  anchorages,  except  one  or  two  spots.  No  native  vessels  ever  navigate  this  Sea ; 
and  such  a  dread  have  they  of  this  place,  that  in  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Sea  of  Akabah,  the 
Arabs  always  offer  up  a  prayer  for  their  safety.  Numerous  vessels  have  been  lost  hereabouts,  and 
four  attempts  were  made  before  the  Palinurus  succeeded  in  surveying  it,  having  been  blown 
away  three  different  times :  once  while  at  anchor,  having  two  bowers  down,  with  50  fathoms  of  chain 
on  each. 

The  Strait  of  Tirahn.  The  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Akabah  is  nearly  shut  up  by  the  island 
of  Tirahn,  and  the  extensive  reefs  connected  with,  and  extending  to,  the  £.  and  W.  of  this  island, 
leaving  one  small  channel  to  the  W.  of  Tirahn,  one  mile  broad,  and  no  soundings  at  80  fathoms  in 
it,  called  the  Strait  of  Tirahn  ;  and  one  to  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  i  m.  broad.  This  last  is  the 
best  and  safest  channel,  having  anchorage  throughout,  which  leads  up  to  Ras  Furtak.  the  E.  point 
of  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Akabah.  The  best  passage  inwards  is  along  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  Senafir 
island,  then  a  N.W.  course  towards  Furtak,  passing  about  I  m.  off  the  sandy  cape  to  S.E.  of  it. 
Under  Ras  Furtak  point  there  is  good  anchorage,  and  here  a  vessel  may  remain  till  the  winds  allow 
her  to  proceed  up  the  Gulf.  At  this  point,  between  Ras  Furtak  and  the  Sinai  coast,  it  is  7  m.  broad, 
in  lat.  28^  6'  N. ;  the  Sea  then  widens  considerably,  and  the  first  anchorage  is  on  the  E.  shore,  in 
a  snug  cove,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  between  6  and  7  m.  from  the  Ras :  this  anchorage  is  called 
Sherm  Migowah.  Five  miles  further,  good  anchorage  will  be  found  in  Sherm  Ihibher.  From 
this  there  is  no  anchorage  on  the  E.  side  till  at  Beer-fd-Maahiya,  in  lat.  28^  51'  N.,  which  is  about 
10  m.  N.  of  a  bluff  headland.  A  high  mountain,  called  Tybut  laram,  bounds  the  view  on  the  £. 
side,  when  seen  from  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  Gulf;  from  Mashiya  it  bears  about  E.S.E. 

DAHAB,  or  MEESA  DAHAB  (t.«.  the  Golden  Port),  probably  the  Emongeber  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  is  on  the  W.  side,  or  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  lat  28°  28'  N.,  and  Ion.  Si?  33'  £.,  and 
bearing  N.,  distant  33  m.  from  the  Peak  on  Tirahn  Island,  and  nearly  E.  29  m.  direct  from  Mount 
Sinai.  This  point  is  formed  by  a  sandy  point,  extending  out  from  the  line  of  coast  nearly  2  m.,  on 
the  outer  extreme  of  which  is  a  large  date-grove :  among  the  trees  indifferent  water  is  found  in 
some  wells.  Near  the  date-trees  is  a  small  bay  or  anchorage,  affording  shelter  enough  for  boats. 
It  is  named  Minna ;  but  the  anchorage  for  ships  is  on  the  S.  part  of  the  cape,  where  the  sandy 
point  forms  a  horse  shoe  shape  to  the  W.  In  this  bay  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  per- 
fectly sheltered  from  all  winds.     The  date-grove  at  Dahab  is  inhabited  during  the  fruit-season ;  but 
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the  Toorwarree  Arabs  return  before  the  winter  months  for  pasture  in  the  vallejs  of  the  immense 
mountains,  in  the  dreary  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Jebel  Aboo  Reesh  stands  about  one  league  to  the 
N.W.  of  Dahab,  and  Jebel-el-Arabi  is  to  the  S.W.  The  Wadi  Nusb  is  between  them.  The  sandy 
points  are  all  formed  by  the  torrents,  which  at  times  wash  out  the  sand  from  some  of  the  larger 
valleys.  The  next  anchorage  is  on  the  same  side,  about  7^^  m.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Dahab,  under  the 
lee  of  a  sandy  point,  called  Bas  Methna,  of  which  Has  Ahsir  is  the  N.  point. 

Jebel  Aboo  Ma,  in  lat.  28°  43'  N.,  is  a  prominent,  bluff  cape,  with  very  deep  water  off  it, 
called  Windy  Cape  by  the  surveyors,  but  there  is  no  anchorage  there.  Nearly  N.  of  this  Gape, 
7  m.,  is  Warsut,  a  low,  sandy  point,  in  lat.  28°  60'  N. ;  here  is  good  anchorage  from  N.  winds. 
To  llie  E.  from  Warsut,  on  the  opposite  shore,  distant  9  m.,  is  an  anchorage  under  a  sandy  point, 
called  Beer-al-Mashiya,  in  lat.  28  61'  N. :  a  small  patch  of  rocks  surrounds  this  point,  and  extends 
a  little  to  seaward,  having  deep  soundings  1  m.  off  shore ;  there  is  good  anchorage  under  this  Cape 
in  5  or  6  fathoms,  well  protected  from  N.  winds.  Howeeby,  or  EI-Noweyba,  a  low,  sandy  point, 
on  the  Sinai  side,  off  a  wadi,  or  valley,  with  a  large  grove  of  date-trees  on  it,  is  7  m.  to  the  N.  of 
Warsut,  and  about  10  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Beer-al-Mashiya ;  it  is  in  lat.  28°  66}'  N. :  this  spot  affords 
good  shelter  from  N.  winds,  and  indifferent  water  may  be  obtained  among  the  date-trees,  where  there 
are  some  wells. 

Aboo  BiQinlar,  the  N.  point  of  a  small  bay,  about  13  m.  above  Noweeby,  on  the  same  side ; 
this  IB  the  next  anchorage,  and  is  sheltered  from  N.  winds.  It  lies  in  lat  29°  8'  N.,  and  will  be 
known  by  having  a  white  patch  or  land-drift  on  the  lower  hills,  2}  m.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  cape. 

Between  this  cape,  or  white  patch,  and  the  island  called  Jezirat  Faroun,  or  Pharaoh  Island, 
near  the  head  of  the  Sea,  there  are  three  different  anchorages  from  N.E.  winds  on  the  Sinai  side : 
the  first  is  N.  of  White  Cape,  2  m. ;  the  next  N.  a  little  E.,  ^i  m.  from  White  Cape ;  the  third 
N.N.E.,  about  11}  m. ;  all  in  small  bays.  The  distance  from  White  Cape  to  the  opposite  shore  is 
9  m.,  where  there  is  a  small  bay  with  an  island  in  the  centre  of  it,  called  Omaider  Island.  There 
is  good  anchorage  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  sheep  are  here  to  be  procured ;  but,  like 
all  other  anchorages,  excepting  Dahab  and  Mujowah  Cove,  it  is  exposed  to  the  Southerly  winds, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  winter  months,  change  suddenly,  and  blow  violently  for  a  day  or  a  few 
hours. 

Jezirat  Faronn,  or  Pharaoh  Island,  about  i  m.  long,  and  300  or  400  yards  broad,  lies  in  lat. 
29°  24V  N.,  and  from  the  fort  or  village  of  Akabah  bears  W.S.W.,  distant  about  8  m.  The  island 
of  Faroun  is  a  barren  rock,  surrounded  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  now  in  ruins.  In  this  castle  are 
the  remains  of  capacious  water-tanks,  all  out  of  repair ;  this  fortification  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
top  of  the  island,  and  has  once  been  a  strong  place :  it  is  situated  about  400  yards  from  the  main 
land,  between  which  and  the  island  there  is  good  anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  sand  and  rocks.  The 
Arabs  at  Akabah  will  bring  supplies  to  this  place  in  five  or  six  hours,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  

AKABAH,  or  AHKABA,  is  a  small  Arab  village,  in  an  extensive  date-grove,  nearly  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  and  on  the  E.  shore ;  close  to  the  village  there  is  a  small,  square  fort,  garrisoned 
by  twenty-five  Turkish  soldiers  from  Egypt ;  this  is  a  depot  for  grain,  used  by  the  caravans  on  their 
way  to,  and  return  from,  Mecca.  The  fort  is  in  lat.  29°  281'  N.,  and  Ion.  36°  1'  E.  Near  the  fort 
and  adjacent  country  are  numerous  ruins,  which  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining.  From 
the  fort  of  Akabah  the  head  of  this  Sea  forms  a  circular  bay,  3  m.  to  the  N.  and  N.N.W.,  and  the 
same  distance  across ;  but  abreast  of  Faroun  Island  it  is  nearly  7  m.  broad.  The  coast  at  the  head 
of  the  Sea  is  very  low,  being  a  sandy  valley,  called  Wadi  el  Araba,  bounded  on  each  side  by  high 
mountains.  At  the  head  of  the  Sea  there  is  good  anchorage  from  Northerly  winds,  and  fresh  water 
may  easily  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet  close  to  the  beach ;  in  anchoring  at  this  place,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  Southerly  winds  bring  up  a  heavy  swell. 

The  Navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  the  Bed  Sea  generally,  together  with  the  meaning 
of  Arab  words,  are  described  at  the  end  of  Chapter  YIII. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARABIAN  COAST— RED  SEA  TO  MASKAT. 

ADEN — SHUORA — H1SN  OHORAB — RAS  REHMAT — MAKALLEH — KOSAIR — MISENAHT — PALINT7RUS  SHOAL 
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(Variation  at  Aden,  3i°  W. ;  at  Makalleh,  2t°  W. ;  at  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  1J°  W.  ;  at 

Ras-el-Hadd  and  Maskat,  l*^  W.) 

Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  prominent  head- 
land, with  low  land  behind  it,  giving  it,  when  first  seen  from  the  offing,  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
It  has  numerous  rocky  points  forming  small  bajrs,  some  of  which  afford  shelter  for  small  vessels,  and 
in  which  the  boats  from  the  opposite  side  land  sheep  for  the  Mocha  market  Quoin  Hill  (Jebel 
Manhali,)  which  forms  the  high  land  of  the  cape,  slopes  towards  the  sea,  and  is  about  865  ft.  high ; 
rendering  it  generally  visible  from  a  ship's  deck  at  the  distance  of  35  m. ;  always  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  quoin.  The  rock  composing  this  mountain  was  found  by  Captain  Haines  to  be  highly 
magnetic,  causing  his  theodolite  needle  to  vary  13^  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  Inland  to  the 
N.E.  about  15  m.  is  a  range  of  hills  called  Jebel  Hejif,  and  immediately  beyond  them  the  longer 
range  of  Jebel  Ahrah,  known  as  the  Chimney  Peaks,  from  their  irregular  and  peaked  outline. 
These  ranges  run  in  a  N.  W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  are  fronted  towards  the  sea  by  low  land.  This 
low  land  not  being  discernible  at  a  great  distance,  causes  the  inland  mountains  to  be  sometimes 
mistaken  for  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  S.E.  end  of  this  Ahrah  range  terminates  in  a  bam-like 
mountain,  with  a  peak  in  its  centre,  called  Barn  Peak.  Between  Ras  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Has  Ahrah, 
which  is  9  leagues  farther  E.,  is  a  large  bay,  called  Oubet  Heikah,  with  low  and  sandy  shores. 
The  depths  in  die  outer  part  of  the  bay  are  from  14  to  20  fathoms,  decreasing  towards  the  shore. 
A  ship  standing  into  this  bay  should  not  shoal  her  water  to  less  than  10  fathoms  by  day,  or  14  by 
night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  3  and  3i-fathom  knolls  which  are  outside  the  reef,  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  Ships  working  into  the  straits  during  the  strong  N.W.  winds  of  June  and  July, 
will  find  convenient  shelter  in  this  bay,  under  the  E.  side  of  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb;  for,  although 
gusts  may  come  o£f  the  land,  the  water  will  remain  smeoth.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  about 
13  or  14  m.  off  this  part  of  the  coast.  Water  may  be  obtained  here,  from  a  well  2  m.  to  the  E.  of 
the  Sekeya  date-trees,  which  stand  near  the  shore  6  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  E.  point  of  Cape  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.     Fire- wood  was  found  by  Captain  Haines  in  large  quantities  strewed  along  the  beach. 

Bag  Ara,  or  Ahrah,  in  lac.  12^  37^'  N.,  Ion.  43^  53V  £•»  the  extreme  S.  point  of  Arabia,  is 
very  low  and  sandy,  and  much  rounded,  having  no  distinct  point.  There  is  a  shoal  bank  running 
off  the  shore  to  the  S.  and  E.,  which,  being  in  the  direct  route  of  vessels  proceeding  to  and  from 
the  Red  Sea,  renders  this  one  of  the  most  dangerous  capes  on  the  coast ;  several  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  near  it  There  is  safe  anchorage,  with  E.  winds,  to  the  W.  of  the  cape,  in  from  6  to  IS 
fathoms.  The  coast  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Ara  continues  low  and  sandy  to  Khor  Amran,  13  m.  distant, 
and  is  fronted  by  the  bank  already  mentioned,  which  extends  from  3  to  3}  m.  off  shore,  suddenly 
shoaling  on  its  outer  edge  from  15  fathoms,  and  having  many  dangerous  knolls,  from  6  to  18  ft. 

Khor  AniritTi  is  a  basin-like  inlet,  of  8  or  4  m.  in  extent,  having  a  depth  inside  from  3  to 
6  fathoms ;  but  its  entrance,  which  is  on  its  W.  side,  is  both  shallow  and  intricate.  This  basin  is 
formed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  covered  at  L.  W.  spring-tides.  Immediately 
behind  Khor  Amran  is  the  high  land  of  St.  Anthony  (Jebel  Kuruz,)  rising  to  an  elevation  of  2,772  ft. 
Seven  or  eight  miles  farther  to  the  E.,  the  saddle  hill,  called  Jebel  Ghow,  or  Kau,  rises  to  708  ft., 
with  several  small  hills  near  it ;  and  about  3  m.  to  S.S.E.,  the  black  cape,  Ras  Ghow.  The  coast 
between  Khor  Amran  and  Ras  Ghow,  like  the  coast  before  described,  is  fix>nted  by  a  sand-bank, 
extending  in  some  parts  about  3  m.  off  the  shore ;  and  although  the  limits  of  the  bank  may  sometimes 
be  seen  from  a  ship's  mast-hecul,  much  caution  is  always  necessary  in  approaching  this  part  of  the 
coast,  as  the  water  shoals  very  suddenly.    Ras  Ghow  is  in  lat.  12°  40'  N.,  Ion  44^  26'  E. 
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The  coast  from  Ras  Ghow  to  Ras  Amran  forms  Amran  Bay,  and  is  low  and  sandy,  interspersed 
with  a  few  bushy  shrubs,  which  is  the  character  of  the  country  for  many  miles  inland.  The  sound- 
ings in  this  bay  are  tolerably  regular,  with  a  depth  of  12  and  18  fathoms  2  or  3  m.  off  the  shore. 
The  bottom  is  principally  clay  and  sand,  but  in  some  parts  clay  and  shells,  with  occasional  rocky 
patches.  There  is  excellent  shelter  in  this  bay,  Bunder  Amran,  from  E.  winds  under  Ras  Amran, 
which  cape  forms  the  E.  termination  of  the  territory  of  the  Subeihi  tribe,  numbering  about  12,000 
persons.  Captain  Haines,  who  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  district, 
speaks  of  them  as  being  of  a  naturally  kind  and  friendly  disposition,  but  that  the  cruel  and  treacherous 
treatment  they  receive  from  their  hostile  neighbours  has  made  them  suspicious  and  reyengeful. 
They  profess  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  are  governed  by  two  principal  chiefs  or  sultans,  who 
exercise  an  unlimited  authority. 

£as  Amran,  in  lat.  12^  43V  N.,  Ion.  44°  42'  E.,  is  a  small  rocky  island,  fronted  on  its  W.  side 
by  rocks,  and  separated  from  the  peninsula  of  the  main  land  by  a  narrow,  rocky  channel.  The 
land  forming  the  peninsula  has  an  elevation  of  700  ft.,  and  there  are  two  coves  formed  by  rocky 
peninsular  points  on  its  E.  side :  the  E.  of  these  points  is  the  peak  called  Jezirat  Aboo  Summa. 
In-shore  of  the  low,  sandy  isthmus,  there  are  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  and  the  tomb  of  Sheik 
Sumrah.  The  bay  between  Ras  Amran  and  Jebel  Hasan  is  called  Bunder  Fngg^nin  (Feikam,) 
and  contains  a  small  island  (Jezirat-el-Juhoob,)  nearly  mid-way  between  its  extreme  points.  There 
is  also  a  rock,  generally  above  water,  about  800  yards  to  E.S.E.  of  that  island,  with  a  5-fathom 
channel  between  them.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular,  and  vary  from  3  to  7  or  8  fathoms, 
with  sandy  and  muddy  bottom.  The  land  is  a  low,  swampy  tract  of  sand-hills,  giving  at  H.  W.  each 
of  the  high  capes  the  appearance  of  an  island. 

Jebel  Haaan  is  a  mountainous  peninsula,  separating  the  bays  Bunder  Feikam  and  Aden  Bay. 
The  highest  part,  which  is  near  the  centre,  has  an  elevation  of  1,237  ft.,  and  there  is  a  double 
peaked  hill,  known  by  the  name  of  Asses'  Ears,  near  its  E.  bluff  point.  This  peninsula  has  six 
principal  projecting  points,  the  most  S.  of  which,  Ras  MajeUub  Haidee,  is  in  lat  12°  43'  N.,  Ion. 
44°  5^'  E.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  this  peninsula  there  are  nine  rocky  islets,  nearly  joining  the  main 
land  at  low  spring-tides.  One  is  in  the  small  bay  (Bunder  Sheik)  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Majellub 
Haidee ;  two  more  in  the  entrance  of  the  next  bay,  Khor  Gadeer ;  another  off  the  N.E  point  (Ras 
Saleel)  of  this  bay,  and  five  off  the  E.  bluff  of  the  peninsula,  vrithin  a  mile  of  the  land.  On  the 
W.  side  of  Khor  Gadeer  there  is  a  white  tomb,  near  which  the  Ahkrabi  deposit  coffee,  cotton,  and  a 
few  other  articles  of  merchandise  for  the  small  trading  boats  which  resort  to  Bunder  Sheik  and  Khor 
Gadeer,  the  only  ports  belonging  to  the  Ahkrabi  or  Hagiubee  tribe.  There  is  a  narrow  inlet,  called 
Khor  Bier  Hamed,  or  Seylan,  round  the  E.  bluff,  running  2  or  3  m.  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  the  N.  mountain  of  the  peninsula,  which,  with  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  and  the  inland 
country,  give  Jebel  Hasan,  when  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  village  of  Bier 
Hamed  stands  on  the  sandy  plain  about  6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  the  inlet  just  described,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  shore  of  Aden  Bay.  It  has  a  fort,  and  is  the  residence  of  Hamed  Ben  Maidee,  the  Sheik 
of  the  Ahkrabi  tribe,  who,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  his  territory,  which  according  to 
Captain  Haines  does  not  exceed  20  square  miles,  has  generally  contrived  by  his  vigour  and  warlike 
activity  to  maintain  his  independence.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Captain  Haines  and  his  officers, 
although  his  people,  until  subdued  by  fear,  manifested  a  very  hostile  (^position  towards  the  party 
on  landing. 

AD^  BACK  BAY  (called  Bunder  Toowayi  by  the  natives,)  is  formed  between  the  peninsula 
of  Jebel  Hasan  and  Jebel  Shumsan.  This  bay  is  about  3  m.  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  expands  to 
8  m.,  if  the  inner  basin  or  harbour  of  Aden  be  included.  Its  general  depth  is  3  and  4  fathoms, 
shoaling  gradually  to  the  beach ;  across  the  entrance,  or  from  Ras  Marbat  towards  the  Asses'  Ears, 
4i  to  6  &thoms  will  be  everywhere  found,  and  1 0  ifathoms  at  2  m.  off  the  S.  shores  of  the  two 
peninsulas,  with  sand  and  mud  inside  and  outside  of  the  bay.  Some  caution  is  necessazy  for  small 
vessels  in  anchoring  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  off  Ahliya,  where  the  water  shoals  rather  suddenly. 
The  town  of  Aden  (Ahden,)  is  about  4  m.  from  the  landing-place  of  Aden  Back  Bay. 

Aden  Harbonr,  or  Inner  Bay,  is  at  H.  W.  between  3  and  4  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
2  m.  broad,  but  the  saud-banks  at  its  N.  and  E.  shores,  which  dry  at  L.  W.  springs,  contract  the 
harbour  to  about  two-thirds  the  above  dimensions.  The  entrance,  between  the  sandspit  off  the 
island  of  Ahliya  on  the  N.  and  Ras  Hejaf  on  the  S.,  is,  at  L.  W.  about  a  third  of  a  mile  across ; 
off  Ras  Hejaf  is  a  sunken  rock  which  must  be  avoided ;  the  depths  across  the  entrance,  and  in  the 
centre  part  of  the  bay,  are  from  2  to  2i  fathoms,  decreasing  towards  the  shore.  This  harbour  is 
used  solely  by  baghalidis  and  small  vessels.  There  is  a  fine  pier,  and  a  large  village  has  sprung  up 
near  it.  The  peninsular  promontory  of  Ahden  is  almost  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  creek  on 
the  E.  side  of  this  harbour,  named  Khor  Maksa,  siinilar  to  (hat  behind  Jebel  Hasan,  which  gives 
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these  lofty  promontories — not  very  unlike  in  appearance — the  aspect  of  two  sentinel  islands  guarding 
the  approach  to  the  magnificent  bay  they  enclose.  The  electric  cable  is  laid  down  from  hence  to 
Suakin,  Cos!  re  and  Suez ;  also  to  Bombay. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Inner  Bay;  the  E.  and  principal  one,  named  Jezirat  Sawayi, 
is  300  ft.  high,  and  almost  joined  to  the  main  land  at  L.  W.  springs :  the  others  are  named  Marzuk 
Kabeer,  Keis-el-Haman,  Kalfetein  and  Feringi ;  and  on  the  sand-spit  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance 
are  two  small  islets  named  Jam  Ahli  and  Ahliya:  outside,  about  2  cables  distant  from  the  peninsula 
is  the  island  Sheikh  Ahmed,  or  Flint  Rock,  with  a  channel  between  of  3  fathoms. 

The  Outer  Harbour  for  large  vessels  is  very  narrow,  and  only  1  m.  long,  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by 
S.,  or  parallel  with  the  general  shore  of  Aden,  where  the  coal-sheds  and  Government  offices  are. 
The  greatest  depth  is  only  4  fathoms  at  L.  W. :  the  average  depth  is  3^  fathoms.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  how  limited  is  the  area  of  accommodation.  Moorings  are  laid  down  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
for  the  P.  and  O.  and  French  Companies.  Large  steamers  of  great  draught  are  obliged  to  stay 
outside,  to  take  in  coal.  The  Harbour-Master  attends  to  the  berthing  of  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
There  are  a  Post-Office  and  Telegraph  Office.  A  good  scope  of  cable  is  requisite  in  mooring,  in 
consequence  of  the  sand-squalls  which  come  from  the  N.  and  E.  after  very  sultry  weather,  and 
which  give  but  little  warning.  The  usual  anchorage  is  ofif  Ras-ibn-Jerbain  and  Flint  Rock,  off  the 
coal  depots  situated  near  the  former. 

Supplies.  The  water  supplied  to  the  shipping  from  the  wells  is  very  brackish ;  but  good  water, 
distilled  from  the  sea  by  a  condensing  apparatus,  which  has  lately  been  erected  in  one  of  the  small 
bays  in  the  harbour,  may  be  purchased  at  13s.  per  ton,  not  including  casks  or  boat-hire.  Some 
ancient  tanks,  lately  discovered  near  the  town,  has  been  cleared  out,  from  which  water  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  less  price,  but  the  charge  for  carriage  to  the  harbour  would  raise  the  cost  to  more  than 
that  of  the  distilled  water.  There  are  immense  stores  of  coal  at  Ahden,  the  principal  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Peninsular  and 'Oriental  Company.  Private  merchants  have  large  quantities  stacked 
in  the  bay  inside  Flint  Rock.  There  are  great  facilities  for  coaling-steamers.  Provisions  of  every 
description  are  procurable;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  scarce  and  dear.  The  population  of  Ahden 
was  estimated  at  25,000  souls  in  1864. 

LIGHTS.  On  Baa  Harshig,  the  S.E.  point  of  Ahden,  in  lat.  W  45'  N.,  Ion.  45^"  2^'  E., 
a  fixed  light  is  exhibited,  244  ft.  above  sea-level,  visible  20  m. ;  it  is  chiefly  of  use  to  vessels 
approaching  Ahden  from  the  £.  Vessels,  coming  from  the  Red  Sea  will  find  that  the  light  is 
hidden  behind  the  S.  cape  of  Ahden  when  bearing  to  the  S.  of  E.  by  N.,  or  if  they  are  too  near 
Jebel  Hasan. 

Light  Vessel  A  ^ositiug  fixed  White  light,  36  ft  above  sea,  in  lat.  12^  47'  N.,  Ion.  44"^  58' 
E.,  is  moored  at  2  cables  to  the  N. W.  of  Ras  Marbut,  in  2^  fathoms  water ;  the  vessel  is  painted 
red,  with  a  red  ball  at  the  mast-head,  and  exhibits  a  red  flag  during  the  day.  At  night,  on  a  vessel 
entering,  the  light-ship  fires  a  gun  and  bums  a  Blue  light. 

Anchorage.  A  vessel  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  these  bays;  but  the  usual  anchorage  is 
between  Flint  Rock  and  Ras  ibn  Jarbein,  off  the  ooal-sheds,  situated  near  the  latter.  {See  also 
Aden  in  Chapters  II.  and  VII.) 

Tides.  The  tides  in  the  bay  are  very  irregular,  being  influenced  by  the  currents  outside.  It 
is  H.  W.,  at  F.  and  C,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10 ;  rise  of  springs  about  8i  ft.  (Variation 
of  compass  3 1°  W.) 

Cape' Ahden  is  a  high  rocky  peninsular  promontory,  the  most  elevated  part  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jebel  Shumsan,  and  its  highest  peak  is  1,776  ft.  above  the  sea,  visible  60  m.  in  clear 
weather.  This  peninsula  has  many  projecting  points,  the  most  S.  of  which,  Ras  Sinaila,  or  Cape 
Ahden.  is  in  lat.  12°  44i  N.,  Ion.  45°  Of  E.  On  the  E.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  in  lat.  12°  46'  N.. 
Ion  45°  2'  E.,  stands  the  town  of  Ahden ;  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  which  are  two  small  bays,  called 
respectively  Bunder  Duras  and  Bunder  Hokat,  separated  by  the  narrow  projecting  point  called 
Ras  Marshig,  which  now  has  a  fixed  light.  On  the  N.  side  of  Bunder  Hokat,  and  fronting  the 
town  of  Ahden,  is  the  fortified  island  of  Seerah.  It  is  a  triangular  rock,  about  430  ft.  high,  and 
i  m.  in  circumference.  The  small  haven  which  formerly  eidsted  between  this  island  and  shore  is 
now  filled  up  with  sand,  and  the  island  itself  is  at  L.  W.  united  to  the  main. 

Directions.  The  coast  round  Cape  Ahden  is  bold  to  approach,  and  a  vessel  may  always  choose 
her  own  distance.  A  vessel  coming  from  the  W.  may  steer  direct  for  the  light-vessel,  and  pass 
round  to  the  N.  of  it ;  thence  to  the  E.  for  the  anchorage.  A  vessel  from  the  E.  will  sight  Marshig 
Light  when  20  m.  off,  on  a  clear  night.  Pass  about  1  m.  to  the  S.  of  it,  to  clear  Ras  Sinaili  and 
Round  Island  (which  bears  S.S.W.  from  Jebel  Shumsan);  then  after  passing  Ras  Tarshein  at 
'  2  cables'  distance,  she  may  steer  directly  for  the  light-vessel,  and  on  to  the  anchorage.  A  vessel 
working  into  the  bay,  towards  the  anchorage,  may  stand  boldly  across  in  aAy  direction,  being  guided 
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by  tbe  lead  and  Marahig  Light,  until  the  light-vessel  is  reached,  to  the  N.  of  which  the  depth 
becomes  less,  and  short  tacks  must  be  made.  It  is  advisable  always  to  moor,  the  anchorage  being 
rather  confined ;  and  good  scope  of  cable  should  be  given,  in  consequence  of  the  sand-squalls,  which 
come  from  the  N.  and  E.  after  sultry  weather,  and  which  give  but  little  warning. 

Ahden  B»oad,  or  Front  Bay  anchorage,  has  regular  soundings,  and  although  during  E.  winds 
a  heavy  swell  rolls  in,  good  anchorage  and  smooth  water  may  always  be  found  in  June,  July,  and 
Aug.,  during  the  W.  winds,  under  the  lee  of  Seerah.  The  hot,  dry  gusts  from  the  hills  are  usually 
strong  and  very  disagreeable.  The  coaling  station  for  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial  steam- 
fleet  of  the  world  ought  to  be  on  either  side  of  Has  Marshig. 

The  narrow  isthmus  of  Ahden  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  coast,  of  a  similar  character,  takes  a 
N.N.E.  direction  for  18  m.,  when  it  bends  gradually  to  E.  by  S.,  and  continues  in  that  direction 
for  IS  m.,  to  Has  Saylan,  forming  the  bay  of  that  name.  Ships  should  avoid  this  bay  when  blowing 
fresh  from  the  E. :  one  ship  was  wrecked  here  in  1836,  and  several  buggalows  narrowly  escaped. 

Ba8  Saylan,  or  Seilan,  in  lat  13^  3'  N.,  Ion.  45^  2Q'  E.,  is  a  low,  round,  sandy  beach, 
having  on  it  a  few  date  and  larger  trees  inland  to  the  N.  and  W.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends 
from  tbe  cape  about  10  m.,  shoaling  from  100  to  40  fathoms,  with  Id  fathoms  at  ^  m.  distance, 
gradually  decreasing  towards  the  shore.  From  Ras  Saylan  the  coast  runs  in  a  N.E.  direction 
2'^  m.  to  tbe  Saddle  Hill,  called  Eermin  Ealassi,  and  then  bends  more  to  the  E.  to  Shugra,  4  m. 
farther  E.  The  shore  here  is  lined  by  a  reef,  about  a  mile  off  shore ;  and  S.  by  E.  from  EeTmin 
Kalassi  Hill  are  the  Barrow  Rocks,  2  m.  off  shore,  which  are  two  rocky  reefs,  the  N.E.  one  having 
2  fathoms  water  on  it,  the  S.  one  having  1  fathom.  A  ship,  in  standing  in  towards  this  part  of 
the  coast,  should  not  shoal  her  water  under  15  fathoms.  There  is  a  good  channel  between  these 
reefs  and  the  shore,  having  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water.  Mid-way  between  Ras  Saylan  and  Kermin 
Kalassi  Hill,  inland,  stand  the  town  of  Es-Sali  and  the  village  of  El-Ehor.  Several  conspicuous 
peaks  stand  about  8  or  9  m.  from  the  sea-board. 

Shngpra,  or  Snghra,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Fudhlee  province,  is  a  small  village,  and  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  sultan.  It  has  a  castle,  and  its  small  harbour  is  formed  by  a  break  in 
the  reef  which  lines  the  shore ;  its  depths  are  from  1  to  3  fathoms,  and  it  is  capable  of  containing 
twenty  moderately-sized  boats.  The  mark  for  entering,  is  Shugra  Castle,  on  with  a  hill  shaped 
like  a  barn,  with  a  peak  on  its  W.  end,  about  6  m.  inland,  which  is  also  a  good  leading  mark  for 
taking  an  anchoring  berth  off  the  town.  The  Palimtrus  anchored  in  9  fathoms,  3  cables  outside 
the  reefe.  The  Castle  is  in  lat.  1 3°  2 1 V  N.,  Ion.  46^  39'  E.  It  is  H.  W.  at  8  o'clock  on  F.  and  C. ; 
rise  of  tide  6  ft.,  the  flood  setting  to  the  W.  Variation  3^°  W.  This  place  is  well  supplied  with 
good  water ;  bullocks,  sheep,  poultry,  onions,  and  pumpkins  may  also  be  purchased. 

The  coast-line  between  Shugra  and  Zeghir  Mugatain,  which  is  89  m.  farther  E.,  is  irregular, 
jutting  out  into  small  points,  the  land  near  the  sea  being  very  flat,  except  in  approaching  Jebel 
Arraz,  13  m.  to  the  E.  of  Shugra,  where  the  high  land  approaches  the  shore.  At  17  m.  to  E.  df 
Shugra  is  a  ruin  on  the  coast,  with  a  village  to  the  N.  of  it,  3  m.  in-shore,  and  a  tomb  about  7  m. 
farther  to  E.  At  this  point  also  terminates  the  bank  of  soundings,  20  or  30  fathoms  being  here  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  shore  as  6  or  7  between  it  and  Ahden ;  and  the  100  fathoms  line  is 
only  about  2  m.  off  the  shore  hereabouts ;  though  off  Mugatain  it  extends  6  or  7  m.  The  range  of 
mountains,  called  by  the  Arab  navigators  Jebel  Fudhlee,  and  by  the  natives  Jebel  Eharazi,  extends 
20  m.  parallel  with  the  shore,  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  Jebel  Arraz,  being  5,442  ft«  The 
summit  of  this  range  is  singularly  formed  into  gables,  peaks,  and  bluff  points.  The  most  con- 
spicuous gable  mountain  is  3,900  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  an  opening  in  it  like  an  immense  em- 
brasure, giving  it  from  the  E.  the  appearance  of  a  double  peak,  and  suddenly  falling  in  with  an 
almost  perpendicular  descent  towards  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  thickly  covered  with  vegetation. 
Zeghir  Mughatain  is  merely  a  small  boat-anchorage,  formed  by  the  projecting  rocks  of  the  coa£t ; 
the  bottom  is  shoal  and  rocky. 

tfngatayn,  or  Makatain»  which  is  6  m.  E.  of  tbe  little  boat-harbour  just  mentioned,  is  the 
anchorage  to  which  the  trading-vessels  resoit  for  shelter  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  The  sandy 
point,  which  has  a  black  ruin  on  it,  is  in  lat.  13°  24'  N.,  Ion.  46°  25'  E.,  having  several  low,  rocky 
islets  and  sunken  rocks  extending  ^  m.  in  a  S.  direction,  and  two  shoal  patches,  one  i  m.  S.S.W., 
and  the  other  nearly  i  m.  E.  of  the  other  islet,  with  channels  of  4  and  5  fathoms  inside  of  them. 
The  islets,  being  much  frequented  by  birds,  are  perfectly  white.  The  guano  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  is  on  the  W.  side  of  these  islets  that  vessels  anchor  in  depths  according  to  their 
draught  The  bottom  is  generally  sandy,  but  has  a  few  rocky  patches.  From  Mugatayn  to  Howah, 
a  distance  of  15  m.,  the  coast  is  flat  and  sandy,  with  10  and  12  fathoms  about  1  or  1^  m.  off  the 
shore,  which  is  free  from  danger. 

Howahy  or  Howayah,  is  a  small  village  5  m.  inland,  but,  by  the  chart,  there  appears  also  e 
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Tillage  near  the  sea,  called  Howtha ;  the  point  on  which  it  stands  is  called  Ras  Urlaji.  Ho\(ah  is 
the  chief  village  of  the  Ourljee,  or  Urlaji  tribe,  and  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  by  whom  Captain 
Haines  and  his  officers  were  received  with  great  hospitality.  Although  the  government  is  despotic, 
the  chief,  who  is  an  independent  sovereign,  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  subjects.  Bullocks,  fish,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  may  be  procured.  The  soundings  along  the  coast  to  the  E. 
continue  pretty  regular,  the  depths  at  6  m.  off  shore  being  about  160  fathoms,  and  within  H  or 
2  m.,  about  dO  flBLthoms.  The  coast  from  Ras  Urlaji  is  nearly  straight  E.  by  N.  to  the  village  of 
Sheik  Abderaman  Baddas,  a  distance  of  40  m.,  and  about  mid- way  is  the  conspicuous  white  tomb 
of  Sheika  Hourba,  7  m.  to  the  E.  of  which  is  the  limit  of  the  Urlaji  territory. 

Sheik  Abderainaii  Baddas  is  a  rather  prominent  point  of  this  sandy  coast,  and  has  a  mosque, 
near  which  are  a  few  fishermens'  huts  that  form  the  village.  It  is  exceedingly  poor  and  miserable, 
and  at  the  time  of  Captain  Haines's  visit  could  only  boast  of  one  small  boat  for  the  whole  party. 
He  was  informed  that  there  was  a  40-fathom  bank  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  another  nearly  S. 
of  Bas  Hamari,  but  he  did  not  find  them.  The  coast,  after  passing  Ras  Abderaman  Baddas,  runs 
in  a  N.E.  direction  to  Bail  Snfwan,  15  m.  distant.  This  is  a  slightly  projecting  point,  thickly 
covered  with  bushes,  in  lat  13^  48'  N.,  Ion.  47^  34'  E.  Howra  is  a  village  lying  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  Ras  Sufwan,  and  4  m.  farther  is  Makanati  Bluff,  which  is  a  whitish-looking  point,  veined 
by  dark  strata ;  it  has  a  rock  close  off  it,  and  a  bight  is  formed  between  the  two  capes. 

The  Hamari  range  of  mountains,  commencing  on  the  shore  near  Howra,  has  a  peak  about 
14  m.  inland,  rising  to  the  elevation  of  5,284  ft.  above  the  sea,  which,  either  from  the  S.E.  or 
S.W.,  resembles  the  roof  of  a  bam,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  ships  approaching  the  land  on  these 
bearings. 

Ea»^-Xo8air,  Gooseyn,  or  Hamari,  is  a  rounded  cape,  8  m.  E.  of  Makanati  Bluff,  with  two 
very  large  trees  on  it:  and  E.  i  N.  21  m;  from  Ras  Gosseyn  is  Ras-el-Aseedah,  a  prominent  cape, 
having  on  its  extremity  a  rocky  conical  hill,  160  ft.  high,  which  is  readily  discernible  at  the  distance 
of  5  or  6  m.  A  bay  is  formed  between  Ras  Gosseyn  and  Ras-el-Aseedah,  with  deep  water,  bottom 
fine  sand  and  shells  or  stones,  the  deeper  part  being  towards  its  E.  aide,  where  there  is  40  fathoms 
about  2  m.  from  the  shore.  The  village  of  Ayn-Aboo-Mahbad  stands  on  the  sand-downs  2  or  3  m. 
inland  of  the  centre  of  the  bay;  there  is  an  excellent  spring  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Between  this  place  and  Ras-el-Aseedah  there  are  two  other  villages,  called  Ayn  Jowari  and  Gillah, 
the  former  i  m.  inland,  and  the  latter  a  fishing  village  about  3  m.  N.W.  of  Bahl-Haf. 

Bah-1-Haf,  or  Beraaf^  is  a  little  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Ras-el-Aseedah,  and  is  a  good 
anchorage  in  £.  winds.  The  bottom  will  be  found  entirely  free  from  rock,  unless  a  vessel  should 
incautiously  run  too  far  to  the  N.N.W.,  where,  between  1  and  3  m.  from  the  cape,  a  shoal-bank  of 
rocks  and  sand  extends  i  m.  from  the  shore.  In  entering  with  a  Arong  E.  breeze,  the  point  should 
be  rounded  at  the  distance  of  300  or  400  yards,  having  taken  the  precaution  of  reducing  the  vessel 
to  snug  sail,  in  order  to  meet  the  sudden  gusts  which  may  be  experienced  immediately  after 
rounding  the  cape.  When  round  the  point,  keep  Black  Barn  Hill  about  a  point  on  the  starboard 
bow  in  running  for  the  anchorage.  This  HiU  is  near  the  shore,  and  bears  N.  nearly  2  m.  from  the 
W.  extreme  point  of  the  cape.  The  bank  of  soundings  in  this  anchorage  is  steep ;  Captain  Haines 
anchored  the  PaUnurus  within  350  yards  of  the  S.  rocky  point  of  the  bay  in  15  fathoms,  and  after 
veering  away  60  fathoms  of  chain,  had  23  fathoms  at  his  gangway.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  stands 
a  rudely-constructed  square  tower,  garrisoned  by  one  or  two  soldiers.  Between  Ras-el-Aseedah  and 
Hisn  Ghorab,  a  distance  of  10  m.,  the  coast  is  irregular,  with  jutting  rocky  points  and  small 
intervening  bays,  and  mid-way  is  the  remarkable  volcanic  promontory  of  Ras  Rotl,  a  round  and 
considerably  elevated  cape  witJi  a  crater  in  its  summit. 

JEB^  HISBT  OHORAB  is  a  square-shaped,  dreary-looking,  brown  hill,  on  a  rocky  cape, 
456  ft.  in  height,  with  steep  sides,  having  off  it  to  the  S.  the  island  Helftiii  separated  from  the  cape 
by  a  narrow  and  shoal  channel.  This  isdand  is  }  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  \  m.  in  breadth,  in 
lat.  13^  58'  N.,  Ion.  48°  18'  E.  Hisn  Ghorab  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Canna,  Canaan,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Many  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
remain ;  [See  '*  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal,"  for  1834.)  It  may  again  become  of  commercial  importance, 
as  there  are  the  makings  of  harbours  behind  Helani  and  Kadhrein  islands. 

Bunder  Hisn  Ghorab  is  a  secure  and  well-sheltered  bay  to  the  E.  of  the  cape  which  forms  its 
S.W.  point.  It  is  1^  m.  wide,  but  a  rooky  reef,  extending  from  the  £.  shore,  reduces  the  width  of 
the  entrance  channel  to  }  m.  Approaching  'from  the  S.E  ,  a  vessel  should  not  near  the  E.  point 
of  the  bay  under  a  depth  of  12  fathoms;  and  on  passing  Helani  Island,  in  8  and  9  fathoms,  may 
stand  right  in  for  a  square  tower  or  house,  which  will  be  perceived  at  Bier  Ali,  on  the  N.E.  shore 
of  the  bay,  keeping  it  between  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  by  N.,  and  anchoring  in  4  fathoms  about  \  m.  off 
shore.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  square  house  to  the  N.  of  N.  by  E.  |  E.,  iu  order  to 
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avoid  the  reefs.  Daring  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  vessel  in  running  in  may  keep  more  over  to  the  W., 
so  as  to  bring  Cape  Hisn  Ghorab  nearly  S.  ^  W.  of  her.  The  soundings  of  the  bay  are  generally 
clear  sand,  with  sn  occasional  patch  of  rock,  and  there  is  no  danger  within  the  harbour  on  its  W. 
side.  Kadhrein,  or  Gulbrain  Islands,  about  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  Hisn  Ghorab,  and  a  mile  oif  the 
shore,  consist  of  one  large  and  two  lesser  rocks,  having  a  channel  between  the  lai^gest  and  the  least 
;{()0  yards  wide,  with  12  fathoms  water ;  also  a  channel  between  them  and  the  shore,  having  7  or  8 
fathoms  on  the  island  side.     The  passage  between  the  two  smaller  rocks  is  nearly  dry  at  L.  W. 

SEKAH,  or  JIB008  ISLAIH).  4  m.  S.  i  W.  of  the  above  rocks,  is  in  lat.  18^  65'  N.,  Ion. 
48°  2rE.,  and  has  an  elevation  of  450ft.  above  sea;  the  summit  is  flat,  and  white  with  guano, 
and  may  be  seen  30  m.  sometimes.  The  island  is  called  Sekah  by  natives  of  this  part,  but  Jiboos 
by  Arab  navigators,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Indians.  The  depths 
between  it  and  the  shore  vary  from  83  to  19  fathoms,  with  100  fathoms  2  m.  outside  it. 

Eas  Makdah,  or  Mnghda,  is  a  moderately  elevated  cape,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Hisn  Ghorab, 
having  off  it  the  island  of  Burhgha,  which,  being  lofty  and  precipitous,  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  the  cape ;  there  is,  however,  a  channel  between  them,  through  which  the  Palinunu  passed, 
called  Sanders  Channel.  It  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  perfectly  safe,  having  from  15  to  17  fathoms 
in  the  middle.  Hnghda  Bay,  formed  between  the  cape  and  the  Kadhreim  Islands,  is  described  as 
a  very  excellent  anchorage  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  It  appears  by  the  chart  to  have  regular 
depths,  from  7  to  16  fathoms,  and  to  be  free  from  danger,  except  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  bay, 
where  there  is  a  sunken  rock  about  |  m.  from  the  shore.  Mughda  village  is  very  small,  and  poorly 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  water,  also,  is  indifferent. 

BAS-EL-KELB,  or  Cape  Dog,  is  a  low,  sandy  cape,  13^  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Ras  Mughda,  the 
shore  on  either  side  being  of  the  same  character  as  the  cape  itself.  Caution  should  be  used  in  ap- 
proaching it  at  night  or  in  hazy  weather,  as  it  is  not  then  easily  discernible ;  a  depth  of  14  fiathoms 
is  within  1  m.  of  shore,  and  60  fathoms  about  2  m.  off.     Variation  in  1803,  3^  W. 

Eas  Eehmat,  or  Cape  of  Wind's  Death,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Ras-el-Kelb,  is  elevated  about  300  ft., 
and  is  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  chain  which  extends  to  within  15  m.  of  Maculla;  it  also 
forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Wahidee  territories.  Sand  from  the  plain  has  been  blown  up  into  a 
great  heap  on  the  S.W.  face  of  the  hill  by  the  S.  gusts  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  It  takes  its  name 
(lull  of  vie  wind,  a  term  used  by  Arabs  for  a  calm)  from  the  effects  experienced  by  the  baghalahs 
in  running  up  the  coast  during  the  tadh^bireh,  or  early  part  of  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  the  Arabs  con- 
sider that,  when  they  round  the  point,  the  violence  of  the  wind  has  abated.  The  coast  from  Ras 
Rehmat  continues  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  Has  Asassah  or  Asr-el-Hamra,  6  m.  distant,  between  which 
cape  and  Ras  Broom,  8  m  farther,  is  Gubet  Gulloon,  or  Gollain,  which  is  described  as  an  indifferent 
anchorage. 

HAS  BUBOOM,  or  BBOOM,  in  lat.  W  18f  N.,  Ion.  48""  56'  E.,  is  a  bold,  craggy  headland, 
visible  at  the  distance  of  38  or  40  m.  A  reef  extends  from  it  i  m.,  on  each  side  of  which  the  water 
appears  to  be  deep. 

Bunder  Broom  is  a  bay  to  the  N.  of  the  cape,  and  is  a  secure  anchorage  in  the  S.W.  monsoon; 
but  having  the  points  which  form  it  nearly  N.  and  S.  of  each  other,  it  is  open  to  all  E.  winds.  Cap- 
tain Haines  recommends  anchoring  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  with  the  town  of  Broom  bearing  N  W.  by  N., 
and  Ras  Broom  about  S.  by  E.,  but  of  course  a  ground  swell  will  roll  in  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
Wood,  water,  and  other  supplies,  may  be  procured  at  the  town.  Between  Ras  Broom  and  Ras 
Maculla,  a  distance  of  15  m.,  the  country  is  a  plain,  enclosed  by  a  semi -circular  range  of  mountains 
which  terminates  in  these  two  capes.  The  soundings  off  the  coast  are  generally  pretty  regular, 
deepening  towards  Maculla.  Midway  between  Broom  and  Maculla  stands  the  town  of  Fooah,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  appear  to  entertain  a  strong  dislike  to  Europeans ;  and  oi  Captain  Haines's 
visit  they  insulted  his  officers  during  a  ramble  in  the  valleys,  notwithstanding  the  evident  fear  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  ship  had  inspired  them.  The  place  is  not  much  frequented  by  strangers. 
[See  Population  and  TtuPE,  at  end  of  Chapter.) 

MAXALLEH,  or  MACULLA,  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
town  stands  on  a  projecting,  rocky  point,  which  has  a  small  bay  on  each  side  of  it.  The  flag-staff 
on  the  house  of  the  Governor  is  in  lat.  14^  30V  N.,  Ion.  49^  6'  E.,  and  is  situated  beneath  the  re- 
markable hill  called  Jibel  Garrah,  the  circular  summit  of  which  rises  above  the  steep  cliffs  com- 
manding the  town,  and  on  which  six  towers  have  been  erected  for  its  protection.  The  base  of  these 
cliffs  is  lime-stone,  with  a  superstructure  of  white  marble  traversed  by  grey  and  blue  veins,  the  sur- 
face having  a  slight  sandy  appearance :  this  high  land  can  be  seen  at  40  m.  distance.  The  trade 
of  Maculla  is  very  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  with  India,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Abyssinian  ports, 
in  rice,  cotton,  cloths,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  &c.  The  horrid  traffic  in  slaves  is  also  fearfidly  encouraged 
by  the  import  of  great  uumbers  of  both  sexes.     The  duty  on  goods  from  India  is  5  per  cent,  and 
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vessels  are  charged  anchorage  dues  of  5,  10,  or  15  dollars,  according  to  their  size.  The  duties, 
according  to  Captain  Haines,  amounted,  in  1884,  to  8,900  dollars,  which  in  1886  were  increased  to 
6,000.    {See  also  Trade  at  end  of  this  Chapter.) 

Maonlla  Bay  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Ras  Broom  to  Has  Maculla ;  but  the  name  is  more 
properly  restricted  to  the  E.  portion  of  this  large  bight,  comprehended  between  the  town  of  Fooah 
on  the  W.  and  Cape  Maculla  on  the  £.  There  is  very  deep  water  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  the 
anchoring  bank  extending  not  much  more  than  |  m.  off  the  shore  near  the  town,  increasing  to 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  off  the  low,  sandy  beach,  towards  Fooah.  Of  the  two  small  bays  near  the 
town,  and  which  afford  shelter  for  boats,  the  W.  one  is  the  most  frequented.  It  has  the  town  on 
the  £.,  and  is  protected  on  the  W.  side  by  a  reef  which  projects  1  m.  from  the  shore.  There  is  a 
sunken  rock  a  short  distance  off  the  reef,  with  1^^  fathoms  on  it ;  vessels,  therefore,  should  be  cau- 
tious in  standing  too  close  in  near  this  spot.  In  coming  into  the  bay  from  the  S.W.  or  the  W.,  to 
avoid  the  shoal  water  on  the  W.  side  of  the  anchorage,  the  flag-staff  should  be  brought  in  one  with 
the  second  tower,  to  the  E.  on  the  cliffs,  and  when  in  12  fathoms  the  vessel  should  be  rounded  to, 
which  will  bring  her  into  8  or  9  fathoms  on  anchoring. 

There  is  sometimes  a  heavy  swell  rolling  into  the  Bay  when  the  sea-breezes  blow  strong,  but 
the  wind  usually  lulls  towards  evening  and  the  sea  goes  down.  Maculla  harbour  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best,  and  the  principal  commercial  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia.  The  natives  assert  that 
a  vessel  having  chain -cables  might  safely  ride  out  the  S.W.  monsoon  here ;  they  also  say  that  the 
wind  at  this  season  blows  with  great  violence  during  the  day,  but  decreases  as  the  sun  declines, 
often  blowing  strong  enough  in  the  morning  from  the  N.W.  to  carry  a  ship  clear  to  sea.  The  weather 
in  the  Bay  is  very  warm  during  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  on  shore  the  heat  is  excessive.  Land 
and  sea-breezes,  with  light  showers  of  rain,  are  occasionally  experienced  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  March,  and 
April,  and  often  in  June  and  July :  these  tend  to  cool  the  atmosphere. 

Bas  Maculla  is  the  narrow,  but  rather  high  neck  of  land,  projecting  into  the  sea,  about  2  m. 
to  S.E.  of  the  town.  There  is  a  rocky  patch  off  it,  about  J  m.  to  the  S.,  having  less  than  4  fathoms 
on  it,  with  16  or  18  fathoms  inside.  The  bay  formed  on  the  E.  side  of  Eas  Maculla  is  called 
Bunder  Kowayni. 

The  Coast  from  the  high  land  of  Maculla  is  straight,  and  the  country  is  flat  and  barren  for 
nearly  '40  m.  to  the  E.N.E.  to  the  table-land,  called  Jebel  Dhebah,  the  shore  being  bold  and  safe  to 
approach.  Immediately  to  the  N.E.  of  Ras  Maculla  stands  the  fishing  village  of  Baghib,  with  its 
mosque,  and  8  m.  from  it  the  town  of  Bu-Heish,  surrounded  by  date-trees,  and  possessing  numerous 
springs  of  water.  Ten  miles  farther,  towards  Jebel  Dhebah,  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  flourishing 
town  of  Shehr,  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Kasaidee  tribe,  but  now  almost  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  chief  having  removed  his  residence  to  another  city.  The  population  may  now 
amount  to  300  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  fishermen.  Jebel  Dhebah,  before  mentioned, 
is  an  oblong  table-hill  near  the  sea,  and  being  entirely  detached,  it  becomes  an  excellent  guide  for 
making  Maculla  from  the  E.  Sook-al-Baseer  is  a  considerable  town,  inland  to  the  N.W.  of  Jebel 
Dhebah.  Tobacco,  vegetables,  and  excellent  water  may  be  obtained  there ;  also  remarkably  good 
dates.     Its  mosque  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  sea. 

8HEHE,  or  SHAHAH,  about  8  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Jebel  Dhebah,  is  a  very  large  town,  being  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The  sultanas  house  or 
castle  is  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  town.  It  occupies  an  elevated  position,  is  fortified  at 
each  angle  with  a  circular  tower,  and  may  be  seen  from  seaward  long  before  the  rest  of  the  town. 
It  is  in  lat.  14^  48f'  N.,  Ion.  49^  88'  E.  The  anchorage  is  an  open  roadstead,  with  regular  sound- 
ings, the  depths  1  m.  off  the  shore  varying  from  7  to  12  fathoms.  About  the  best  position  is  in  7 
ur  8  fathoms,  with  the  principal  mosque  bearing  N.  Vegetables,  bought  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  are  at  all  times  to  be  procured  here ;  and  sheep  may  also  be  purchased.  The  water  is  bad. 
Jebel  Yucalif,  a  hill  4  m.  N.E.  of  the  town,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a  zig-zag  wall,  is  considered 
the  best  mark  for  ships  in  running  in  for  Shahah  Roads ;  a  vessel  has  only  to  keep  this  hill  a  little 
on  the  starboard  bow  till  the  town  is  visible. 

Hand,  or  Hahmee,  is  a  village  18  m.  to  the  E.  of  Shahah,  situated  just  beneath  a  double  hill, 
and  having  near  it  a  grove  of  date-trees.  The  coast  appears  by  the  diart  to  consist  of  steep,  rocky 
cliffs,  which  extend  several  miles  on  each  side  of  the  town.  The  soundings  are  regular,  and  the 
shoi'e  may  be  approached  at  any  part  to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  fathoms.  Anchorage  about  a  mile  off 
shore  may  be  taken,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand,  shells,  and  broken  coral.  Supplies  are  very  expensive, 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  sheep  are  small,  and  the  water  not  veiy  good.  A  duty  of  8  per 
cent,  is  demanded  from  all  vessels  anchoring  here  on  every  article  landed  or  purchased.  There  are 
numerous  hot  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hahmee ;  those  examined  by  Captain  Haines  had  a 
temperature  of  140^. 
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The  Coast  between  Hahmee  and  Baa  Sharma  forms  a  large  baj,  comprehending  within  it  the 
anchorages  of  Sharma  and  of  seyeral  places  of  less  note.  The  soundings  on  the  coast  are  generally 
regular,  the  depths  varying  from  7  or  8  fathoms  a  mile  off  the  shore,  to  38  and  40  fathoms  3  m.  off, 
outside  of  which  the  depth  rapidly  increases  to  100  fathoms.  A  high  range  of  mountains  stands 
parallel  to  the  coast,  at  from  10  to  15  m.  off.  Jebel  Jamboosh  is  to  N.  of  Maculla,  and  Jebel  ibn- 
Shamayik  to  N  £.  of  that.  The  Hamoom  tribe  own  the  coast  territory  from  Fooah  to  Misenat,  a 
distance  of  100  miles. 

SHAEMA  BAT,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Hisn-el-Misenat,  is  bounded  by  Hahmee  Point  on 
the  W.,  and  Ras  Sharma  on  the  E.,  and  is  considered  the  best  anchorage  on  the  coast  for  shelter  in 
the  N.E.  monsoon.  The  £.  shore  of  the  Bay  runs  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  till  terminated  by  the 
Gape  Bas  Sharma,  which  curves  round  and  projects  to  the  S.W.,  affording  protection  from  the 
S.E.  winds.  One  third  of  a  mile  W.  of  the  cape  is  a  rock,  called  Jezirat  Sharma,  70  ft.  high, 
having  a  channel  of  5  or  6  fathoms  between  it  and  the  cape,  and  10  or  12  fathoms  outside.  There 
are  several  villages  round  the  Bay,  which  give  names  to  the  smaller  bays,  formed  by  the  projecting 
points  of  the  shore.  These  small  bays  are  used  by  the  boats  and  native  vessels.  The  most 
frequented  anchorage  is  off  the  village  of  El  Ghum,  in  from  d  to  5  fathoms.  The  cove  called 
Bunder  Sheser,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  cape,  affords  also  good  anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms. 
It  is  H.  W.  on  the  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon  at  9  h.  Rise  8  ft.  Variation  2i°  W.  The  towns  of 
Dees  and  Thubba  are  situated  a  few  miles  inland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  hot  springs,  of 
peculiar  efficacy  in  rheumatic  complaints. 

The  coast  from  Bas  Sharma  runs  in  an  E.  direction  to  Ras  Baghashoo,  a  distance  of  7  m.,  forming 
a  line  of  lime-stone  and  chalk  cliffs,  rising  between  300  and  400  ft.  perpendicularly  from  the  sea. 
These  cliffs  may  be  clearly  seen  at  the  distance  of  25  m.  Mid-way  between  the  two  capes  there  is  a 
hollow  opening  in  the  cliff,  near  which  is  the  village  of  Dthugaum.  The  opening  is  fronted  by  a 
sandy  beach,  off  which  is  an  anchorage  for  boats.  Four  or  five  miles  N.  of  Ras  Baghashoo  there  is 
a  mountain,  called  Jebel  Hamoom,  but  marked  in  the  chart  Sand-hill.  The  neighbourhood  is 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  has  springs  of  good  water ;  it  is  also  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  from 
the  numerous  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  found  here,  in  the  same  character  as  those  of  Hisn  Ghorab. 
From  Ras  Baghashoo,  the  coast  runs  E.N.E.  for  13  m.  to  Ras  Gossierh,  to  the  E.  of  which,  a  mile 
inland,  stands  the  town  of  the  same  name.     There  is  a  square  fort  i  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  town. 

Eas  Kosair  or  Gossierh  is  very  rocky  close  in  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point,  from 
which  a  shoal  extends  nearly  ^  m.  to  the  S.  and  ^  m.  to  the  W. ;  but  a  vessel  may  find  good  anchoring- 
ground,  but  no  shelter,  off  the  reef  in  12  or  14  fathoms.  Sharks  abound  on  this  coast,  and  are 
caught  hero  in  great  numbers,  the  body  being  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the  tail  and  fins  reserved 
and  sent  by  way  of  Muskat  to  the  Chinese  markets.  The  coast  to  the  E.  of  Gossierh  for  22  m.  to 
Misenaut  is  low  and  uncultivated,  having  several  villages  and  towns  near  the  sea,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Raidah,  about  mid- way  between  the  towns  just  mentioned.  Raidah  is  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  district,  between  Ras  Baghashoo  and  Misenaut,  and  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  the 
houses  of  which  are  principally  built  of  mud  and  stone,  and  huddled  together  without  any  apparent 
regard  to  comfort  or  convenience.  The  trade,  which  is  very  trifling,  is  chiefly  carried  on  between 
this  place  and  Shahah  and  Maculla,  Socotra,  Mocha  and  Zanzibar,  and  consists  in  frankincense, 
aloes,  ambergris  and  sharks'  fins ;  £he  last-named  articles  being  the  most  lucrative.  The  water  off 
the  coast  is  very  deep,  there  being  as  much  as  20  fathoms  within  i  m.  off  the  shore,  suddenly 
deepening  to  120  and  130  fathoms  2  m.  off. 

Enins  of  Misenaut  At  12  m.  to  E.  of  Raidah  stand  these  ruins,  in  lat.  15^  3'  N.,  Ion. 
50^  37'  E.  They  are  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  and  appear  to  have  once  formed  part  of  an 
important  town.  The  country  near  them  is  now  a  swamp,  and  traces  of  lagoons  or  harbours  are 
visible  near  the  ruins.  Effusions  of  black  basalt  are  found  in  several  places  on  the  plain  between 
Raidah  and  Wadi  Maseelah.  The  Arabs  call  them  Hareek,  or  burnt  place.  At  each  there  is  one 
cone  (or  more,)  about  100  ft.  above  the  surrounding  ground ;  and  around  each  cone  there  is  a  low 
field  or  tract  of  basalt,  strikingly  contrasting  by  its  blackness  with  the  light  colour  of  the  plain. 
There  are  no  signs  of  present  active  volcanic  eruption.  Near  Raidah  the  basalt  had  streamed  into 
the  water-courses,  and  appears  at  their  openings  on  the  shore  in  black  rocks,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  white  lime-stone  on  either  side. 

PALUnJETTS  SHOAL  (Abdul  Euri,)  is  situated  10  m.  S.  i  E.  of  Misenaut,  and  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Haines,  who  thus  describes  it: — It  extends  1,850  yards  in  a  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.  direction,  and  is  from  160  to  300  fathoms  broad,  with  a  bottom  of  alternate  rock  and  coral. 
The  soundings  round  this  shoal  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  they  vary  very  suddenly,  and  do  not  always 
decrease  in  approaching  it.  The  nearest  land  is  that  of  Misenaut,  the  ruin  being  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  E.  bluff  of  Sheik-Hawi  Gap,  an  opening  in  the  mountain  10  m.  inland.     When  on  the 
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shoal  this  gap  lies  fairly  open,  its  W.  bluff  bearing  N.  i  W.,  and  the  E.  end  of  Sheik-Hawi 
Mountain  N.  bj  E.  i  E.  The  sandy  beach  on  the  main  land  is  not  discernible.  Captain  Haines 
recommends  navigators  to  avoid  this  spot,  by  passing  between  it  and  the  shore,  or  by  keeping  a 
good  offing,  as  he  believes  it  to  be  rapidly  shallowing. 

The  least  water  found  on  it  was  L7  ft.,  and  the  soundings  near  it  were  as  follow : — N.  of  the 
shoal  2  m.,  ISO  fathoms;  N.E.  at  f  m.  off,  120  fathoms;  E.  2im.,  96  fathoms;  S.E.  2  m., 
64  fathoms;  S.  2i  m..  130  to  140  fathoms;  S.W.  at  1  m.,  80  fathoms;  W.S.W.  at  f  m., 
106  fathoms;  W.  at  1  m.,  130  fathoms;  N.N.W.  2m.,  140  fathoms.  By  the  chart  there  is 
another  bank  2  m.  nearer  the  shore,  but  with  not  less  than  25  fathoms  on  it. 

The  coast  from  Misenant  runs  in  an  E.  by  N.  i  N.  direction,  and  is  nearly  straight;  the 
soundings  appear  to  be  regular,  varying  from  12  to  16  fathoms  at  2  m.  off  shore. 

Sihoot  is  83  m.  to  the  E.  of  Misenaut,  in  lat,  16°  12'  N.,  Ion.  61°  12'  E. ;  soundings  for  the 
hand-lead  extend  further  off  shore  hereabouts ;  the  ship  Topaze,  within  3  m.  of  it,  had  8  and 
7  fathoms.  About  2  or  3  leagues  E.  from  it,  the  coast  is  high  and  steep-to,  forming  two  or  three 
small  bays.  Bas  Akab,  at  8  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  Sihoot,  is  a  high,  red,  sloping,  rocky  point.  Has 
Atab  is  8  m.  further,  and  Bunder  Atab,  or  Liban,  is  the  bay  beyond,  extendiug  to  Ras  Sharwain. 

BA8  8HAEWAIH,  or  KESHIH  POINT,  in  lat.  15°  19'  N.,  Ion.  61°  39'  E..  is  27  m.  to  the 
E.N.E  of  Sihoot.  Its  highest  peak,  which  stands  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  Point,  is  750  ft.  above 
sea,  and  may  be  seen  10  or  12  leagues ;  when  viewed  from  the  E.,  two  sharp  peaks,  called  the 
Ass*  Ears,  are  discerned,  which  make  it  easily  known,  as  they  are  near  the  point.  The  cape  is  high 
and  dark,  and  forms  the  W.  limit  of  Keshin  Bay ;  it  is  bold  to  approach,  with  deep  water  under  the 
cliffs.  There  is  anchorage  in  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Keshin  Point,  which  is  the  E.  limit  of  Bunder 
Liban,  and  affords  shelter  from  N.E.  and  N.  winds  only.  Sand  blown  high  up  against  the  S.  face 
of  Sharwain  Hills,  attests  the  violence,  or  rather  the  continuous  strength,  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Bonder  Lask  is  the  deep  bight  close  round  the  N.  side  of  Ras  Sharwain,  affording  excellent 
shelter  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  town  of  Keshin,  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Mahrah  tribe,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,  lies  nearly  6  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  the  cape. 
When  the  Ass'  Ears  bear  W.  by  N.,  the  bay  to  the  N.  of  the  point  begins  to  open,  and  has  in  it 
regular  soundings,  from  12  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  to  4  or  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  near  the 
villages  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  ships  ma)  lie  sheltered  from  S.W.  winds.  The  village  of 
Keshin  has  a  well  to  the  W.  of  it,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  only  place  where  water  can  be 
procured. 

Bas  Derkah,  at  14  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Ras  Sharwain,  is  a  bluff,  precipitous,  sharp  point,  formed 
of  rugged  and  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  200  to  400  ft.  in  height ;  the  point  projecting  to  the 
S.E.  for  2^^  m.  from  the  line  of  coast.  Thus  it  affords  good  shelter  and  anchorage  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon.  A  sunken  rock,  however,  lies  at  3f  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  cape,  or  about  2  m.  to 
the  E.S.E.  of  the  N.  extreme  of  Derkah  cliffs,  where  sandy  coast  recommences.  Saghar  and 
Hasweil  (both  affording  good  water,)  are  villages  along  this  coast.  Eesid  (or  Teif,  as  Arab  seamen 
call  it)  is  a  small  fishing  village  under  the  high  land  of  Fartak,  and  about  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  tip 
of  the  cape.  Off  this  village  is  the  usual  anchorage  for  boats,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  trading 
with  the  Mahrah  tribe,  who  do  not  seem  well>disposed  towards  Europeans.  Wadi,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  towns  belonging  to  the  Mahrah  tribe,  lies  about  three  hours'  journey  from  Kesid  landing- 
place.    {See  Population  and  Trade,  at  end  of  this  Chapter.) 

BAS  FUBTAX;  in  lat.  15"^  39'  N.,  Ion.  52"^  14'  E.,  a  beautiful  promontory,  is  about  2,500  ft. 
high,  may  be  seen  at  20  leagues'  distance  in  clear  weather,  and  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  it  projects 
far  into  the  sea,  rising  perpendicularly  in  some  places ;  when  10  or  12  leagues  off  it,  in  a  S.  direction, 
it  appears  like  an  island  with  a  gap  in  the  middle.  Its  E.  face  is  a  sheer  scarp,  about  3  leagues  in 
length  N.  and  S,.  and  this  has  some  1,000  ft.  of  elevation  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  2  m. ;  this  E.  bluff,  as  seen  from  a  distance  of  10  or  15  leagues  to  the  S.,  is  in  lat.  16°  38'  N., 
Ion.  52°  11'  E.    Ras  Furtak  is  supposed  to  be  the  Suagros  of  the  Periplm. 

Khor  Xalfot,  in  lat  15°  62'  N.,  and  situated  14  m.  to  the  N.  of  Ras  Fartak,  is  a  small  creek 
in  the  depth  of  a  little  bay,  where  boats  of  30  and  40  tons  are  hauled  up  during  the  S  W.  monsoon, 
the  premonitory  swell  of  which  commences  to  roll  into  the  bay  in  the  month  of  April,  causing  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  though  it  is  sheltered  from  the  monsoon  wind.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
winds  are  light  and  variable  all  the  year  round  in  the  depth  of  the  bay  under  the  lofty  range  of 
Furtak. 

The  soundings  abreast  Cape  Furtak  are  from  9  and  17  fathoms  close  in,  to  50  fathoms  3  m.  off 
shore,  and  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  it  takes  a  N.  direction,  forming  an  extensive  and  deep  bay,  in  which 
there  are  soundings  proper  for  anchorage.  Variation  off  the  cape,  1}°  W.  The  current  ran  strong 
to  the  E.  in  March,  and  is  known  to  be  very  strong  in  S.W.  monsoon. 
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Gubet-el-Kamar.  Ras  Sejer  lies  about  100  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bss  Furtak,  in  lat.  16°  45'  N., 
Ion.  58°  33'  E.,  having  between  them  the  extensive  bay,  Gubet-el-Kamar.  From  about  18  m.  N.  of 
Ras  Furtak,  the  shore  of  the  bay  for  40  m.  to  the  NE.  appears  to  be  low  and  sandy,  with  soundings 
to  30  and  40  fathoms  at  10  m.  oS.  The  Furtak  range,  above  Kalfot,  runs  back  to  the  N.  W.  for 
20  or  30  m. ;  then  again  the  mountains  approach  the  shore,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  and 
3,000  ft.,  continuing  in  a  ridge  to  the  E.  beyond  Ras  Sejer.  Off  this  high  land  the  coast  is 
steep-to,  having  from  50  to  100  fathoms  4  m.  off.  Mount  Sejer,  near  the  cape,  has  3,380  ft.  elevation 
above  the  sea.  Damghot,  65  m.  to  the  N.E.  by  N.  of  Ras  Furtak,  is  the  only  sea-port  in  Gubet-el- 
Kamar ;  off  this  place  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  250  yards  to  the  S.E.,  forming  a  landing-place  on  its 
E.  side,  when  the  S.W.  swell  is  not  very  heavy.  The  whole  range  of  mountains,  from  the  N.  by 
W.  of  Damghat  to  Ras  Sejer,  comes  under  the  general  appellation  of  Jebel  Kamar,  and  they  are 
clothed  with  wood  from  base  to  summit. 

Eas  Bisoot  is  27  m.  E.N.E.  from  Ras  Sejer,  having  an  islet  close  to  the  point  There  is  a 
small  bay  (Bunder  Risoot)  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  cape,  having  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water  in 
it.  A  vessel  would  find  good  anchorage  and  shelter  during  S.W.  winds,  in  from  4^^  to  5  &thoms, 
about  4  cables  to  N.W.  of  the  islet  off  Ras  Risoot.  Ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Al-Balad,  are  to  be 
found  about  8  or  9  m.  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  Ras  Risoot ;  and  near  Dyreez,  a  lake  of  good  water. 
Variation,  li°  W.     The  coast  from  Bunder  Risoot  runs  nearly  due  E.  35  m.  to  Merbat  Bay. 

MEBBAT  BAT  has  low  land  on  its  E.,  but  high  land  on  its  N.  side,  a  range  of  mountains 
passing  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  and  along  its  N.W.  shore.  Jebel  Doahn,  or  Merbat  Peak,  3,690  ft. 
above  sea,  stands  5  m.  to  N.  of  the  town.  Ras  Merbat  is  low  and  rocky,  projecting  to,  the  S.W.  and 
forming  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Bay ;  it  is  in  lat.  W  58'  N.,  Ion.  54"^  41'  E.  The  shore  is  safe  to 
approach,  with  regular  soundings,  and  the  cape  may  be  passed  within  ^m.  in  10  or  12  fathoms. 
The  town,  consisting  of  about  200  inhabitants  (who  are  well-inclined  towards  the  English,)  is 
2  m.  inside  the  point ;  opposite  to  which  is  the  best  anchorage,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  with  the  point  bearing  S.  The  water  here  is  brackish,  although  Merbat  is  a  common 
resort  of  coasters  to  obtain  water.  About  4  m.  to  the  W.  there  is  a  mountain  rivulet  of  good  water, 
where  vessels  can  fill  up  their  tanks  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

Captain  Smith,  with  a  convoy  of  17  sail  of  store-ships,  put  into  this  place,  remained  in  the 
road  eleven  days,  and  filled  up  their  water.  This  was  efifected  by  sinking  casks  near  the  mosques ; 
the  water  was  brackish,  but  it  did  not  injure  the  health  of  the  people.  Fish  were  plentiful ;  some 
goats,  sheep  and  bullocks  were  procured ;  the  latter  were  scarce,  but  fodder  more  so.  This  place 
ought  not  to  be  chosen  by  ships  requiring  refreshments,  except  in  cases  of  real  necessity ;  a  few  lean 
bullocks,  goats,  or  a  few  fowls,  are  all  that  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  inhabitants  are  at 
first  shy  to  strangers,  and  although  they  may  afterwards  appear  friendly,  ought  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted.  It  was  formerly  imprudent  for  people  landing  in  boats  to  venture  far  from  the  beach,  or  to 
sleep  on  shore  in  the  night.     The  natives  were  generally  armed  with  spears. 

Merbat  is  the  principal  trading  town  of  the  province  of  Dofar,  which  yields  frankincense  and 
gum-arabic.  (See  Trade^  further  on.)  Rain  seldom  falls  at  Merbat,  or  on  the  belt  of  sterile  low  land 
between  it  and  Ras  Noos ;  but  to  the  W.,  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Dofar  receive  a  great 
deal.  From  Merbat  Bay  to  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues  to  the  E.,  a  low,  level  plain  fronts  the 
sea,  which  seems  to  be  about  2  leagues  in  breadth,  and  inland  is  bounded  by  the  base  of  a  ridge  of 
steep  mountains,  called  Jebel  Sabhan.  The  W.  end  of  this  ridge  is  directly  over  Merbat  Bay,  from 
whence  it  extends  a  great  way  to  the  E.,  along  the  N.  side  of  the  low  land,  until  it  joins  the  coast 
near  Ras  Noos.  This  high  ridge  may  be  seen  at  20  leagues^  distance  in  clear  weather,  and  the 
W.  part  of  it  near  the  bay  is  called  the  Peak  of  Merbat,  which  is  3,690  ft.  above  the  sea.  An 
isolated  high  mount,  resembling  a  sugar-loaf,  stands  on  the  low  land  about  12  m.  to  the  E.  of 
Merbat,  is  called  Brown  Hill  on  the  chart,  and  may  be  discerned  nearly  20  leagues'  distance. 
There  is  a  second  sugar-loaf  hill,  Jebel  Einkeri,  in  about  lat.  17^  2'  N.,  Ion.  55^  1'  E.,  on  the  low 
land  farther  to  the  E. ;  and  a  third,  Jebel  Maseera,  near  Ras  Noos.  Bunder  Einkeri,  under  the 
hill  of  that  name,  is  a  small,  sandy  bay,  with  irregular  soundings,  varying  from  8  to  12  and  16  fathoms; 
the  bottom  rock  and  sand.     It  shelters  from  N.E.  winds. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.  about  9  h.  at  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  and  the  tide  rises  on  the  beach  6  or  7  ft. 

The  Belat,  or  H.  wind  of  the  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  seems  to  be  hindered,  by  the  lofty  Jebel 
Sabhan  mountain  range,  from  blowing  down  upon  the  low  land  of  Merbat ;  and  it  blows  over  that 
place  as  a  strong  S.E.  wind  during  the  day,  with  light  and  variable  airs  at  night.  The  Belat  blows 
at  Risoot,  but  not  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Sejer ;  indeed,  its  limits  are  from  the  latter  cape  to  Masserah 
Island,  and  its  periods  are  from  mid-Dec.  to  mid-March. 

BAB  NOOS,  in  lat.  17^  14'  N.,  Ion.  55^  17^^  E  ,  about  40  m.  by  the  bend  of  the  coast  to 
E.  and  N.  of  Merbat,  is  a  low  but  prominent  rocky  cape,  at  the  S.W.  extreme  of  Kooria  Mooria 
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Bay,  and  was  formerly  called  by  navigators  Has  Jingery.  Jebel  HoOB,  1,5200  ft.  high,  looks  down 
upon  the  cape,  at  1}  m.  to  the  W.  of  which  it  stands,  like  a  gunner's  quoin ;  the  highest  part  is 
near  the  sea,  thence  sloping  down  to  the  W.  The  cape,  before  known  as  Ras  Noos,  is  Ras  Hasek, 
and  is  8  m.  further  to  N  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  between  these  capes  is  N.  by  E.,  the 
land  rising  at  once  from  the  shore  to  a  considerable  elevation  at  the  E.  side  of  the  Jebel  Sabhan 
range.  Jebel  Habareed,  to  N.W.  of  Ras  Noos,  is  4,000  ft.  high.  There  are  no  soundings  under 
40  or  100  fathoms  until  close  to  the  land,  except  in  Bunder  Noos,  the  little  bay  on  the  N.  side  of 
Ras  Noos,  where  the  bank  extends  2  m.  off  shore.  There  are  springs  of  good  water  at  the  head  of  this 
bay,  and  it  affords  shelter  from  S.  and  from  W.  winds  in  0  fathoms,  about  2^  or  3  cables  from  shore. 

KOOEIA  MOOEIA  BAY  is  comprehended  between  Ras  Noos  and  Ras  Sherbedaht,  in  lat. 
17°  68'  N.,  Ion.  66°  19'  E.,  having  off  it  several  islands.  Ras  Hasek  is  more  properly  the  S.W. 
point  of  the  bay ;  it  projects  from  the  usual  coast-line  in  a  sharp  point  about  i  m.  due  E.,  having 
immediately  behind  it  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Hasek,  backed  by  Jebel  Subhan,  which  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  4,000  ft.  There  is  no  bottom  at  100  and  ISO  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  i  m.  off  the 
extremity  of  the  cape,  but  the  bank  of  soundings  commences  on  its  N.  side,  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bank  extending  from  the  cape  to  the  islands,  the  nearest  of  which,  Haski,  lies  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  it. 
Bnnder  Hasek,  a  small  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Ras  Hasek,  affords  shelter  from  S.  winds  close  to 
the  shore.  The  shore  towards  Ras  TUerrar,  about  4^  m.  N.W.  of  Ras  Hasek,  is  irregular  and 
indented,  with  a  small  sandy  cove  fronting  the  Wadi  Rekot  Valley  about  mid-way,  where  there  is  a 
fresh-water  spring.  This  is  at  the  S.  extreme  of  Gubet-el-Doom,  a  bay  which  shelters  from  S.W. 
winds,  and  affords  fresh  water  at  many  places. 

Eas  Therrar  is  a  low  sandy  point ;  but  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  it  the  land  rises  into  steep 
cliffs  backed  by  high  table-land,  which  is  the  character  of  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  for  35  m.,  with 
the  exception  of  a  spot  7  m.  N.  of  Ras  Therrar,  where  a  low,  sandy  beach  fronts  a  valley  in  which 
there  is  a  pool  of  fresh  water.  Nine  miles  N.E.  of  this  sandy  cove,  about  the  centre  of  the  range 
of  clifis,  is  Ras  Montejib,  with  a  rugged  peak  close  to  the  N.  of  it.  The  steep  cliffs  terminate  7  m. 
N.N.E.  of  this  cape,  and  the  mountain-range  runs  back  for  2  or  3  m.,  and  after  continuing  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  shore,  again  reaches  the  sea  at  Shuamea  Point.  The  shore  and  the  plain 
fronting  the  mountains  is  low  and  sandy,  with  some  bushes  on  it,  the  coast-line  being  nearly 
straight  in  an  E.N.E.  direction.  There  is  a  sand-hill  near  the  cliffs  at  the  W.  extreme  of  the  low 
lands,  and  a  clump  of  trees  or  bushes,  with  fresh  water  near  them,  at  the  E.  extreme  by  the  high 
land  or  Dark  W.  point  of  Shuamea.  The  coast  fi'om  tliis  point  again  assumes  a  bold  character, 
being  composed  of  steep  clifi&,  which  run  in  an  unbroken  line  for  ilb  m.  in  an  E.  direction  to  the 
E.  of  Ras  Minji. 

Bas  Shuamea  is  a  point  0  m.  E.  of  the  Dark  point  of  Shuamea,  and  10  m.  farther,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  the  point  called  Ras  Minji,  having  fresh  water  near  it.  The  cliffs,  about  2  m. 
E.  of  Ras  Minji,  are  700  ft.  high,  from  thence  decreasing,  until  leaving  the  shore  about  H  m.  farther 
to  the  E.  they  terminate  a  mile  inland.  Between  this  point  and  Ras  Gurwao,  or  Karwao,  the 
shore  is  low  and  sandy  for  7  m.,  resuming  its  cliffy  character  about  2  m.  W.  of  that  cape.  Ras 
Gurwao  and  Ras  Sherbedaht,  a  cape  S  m.  E.  from  it,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  coast,  have  the 
steep,  rocky  character  of  the  cliffs  already  described.  There  is  a  sand-hill  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Ras 
Gurwao,  and  the  cliffs  here  assuming  a  concave  outline,  are  fronted  by  a  piece  of  low  land,  the 
shore  of  which  appears  to  be  lined  with  rocks.  At  Bas  Sherbedaht,  a  steep  projecting  bluff  head 
land  with  a  tabular  surface,  in  lat.  17^  53'  N.,  Ion.  56^  20'  E.,  the  coast  suddenly  alters  its 
direction  from  E.  to  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  towards  Ras  Saugra. 

Bunder  Sherbedaht  is  the  name,  given  by  Arab  boatmen,  to  the  narrow  strip  of  good  anchor- 
age, with  6  to  10  fathoms  water,  to  the  S.  of  Ras  Sherbedaht,  towards  Gurwao.  Here  the  native 
vessels,  running  down  the  coast,  take  shelter  from  the  Belat  or  N.  wind.  Vessels,  coming  from 
the  N.E.,  should  round  Ras  Gurwao  very  close,  and  be  prepared  for  strong  gusts,  both  in  rounding 
the  capes,  and  in  making  for  anchorage,  where  they  can  get  fresh  water  at  the  pool  or  lake,  which 
has  a  large  mangrove  tree  to  mark  its  position,  just  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Gurwao. 

The  Kooria  Kooria  Islands  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  Haski,  Soda,  Helahneea  Jibleea,  or 
Eibleea,  and  Eirzawet,  or  Rodondo.  The  first  four  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  sound- 
ings, and  lie  in  a  line  nearly  E.  and  W.,  parallel  with  the  N.  shore  of  the  bay,  from  which  they  are 
distant  d2  m.  They  are  generally  bold  and  rocky;  their  hills,  for  the  most  part,  rising  into  regular 
conical  peaks. 

HASH,  the  W.  island,  lies,  as  already  stated,  about  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Ras  Hasek.  It  is 
1^  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  i  m.  broad,  having  high  peaked  hills  near  its  S.  point.  It  its 
of  granite,  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  and  its  surface  is  quite  white,  covered  with  guano.  The 
edge  of  the  bank  passes  very  near  the  S.  point  of  this  island,  there  being  at  i  m.  from  it,  no  bottom 
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at  145  ikthoms.  The  average  depths  round  the  island,  1  m.  off  its  shore,  are  from  25  to  30  fathoms, 
and  there  is  a  rock  which  dries  at  L.  W.  ^  m.  off  its  W.  shore.  The  rock  bears  about  W.S.W. 
from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  and  has  a  channel  of  16  fathoms  inside  it 

SODA  ISLAND  lies  Id  or  13  m.  E.  of  Haski,  and  is  3  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  1^  m. 
broad.  The  land  is  high  and  formed  into  peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
attains  an  elevation  of  1,310  ft.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and  pointed,  and  there  is  a  sunken  rock  sur- 
rounded by  a  bank,  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  its  S.W.  end :  there  appears  to  be  a  narrow  channel 
inside  this  rock,  having  5  or  6  fathoms  in  it.  There  is  also  a  ledge  or  spit  of  rocks  extending 
from  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  S.  shore,  which  forms  the  S.E.  shelter  to  a  small  cove,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  point,  a  good  anchorage  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  during  Belat  winds,  having  9  or 
10  fathoms  in  its  centre,  with  Jebel  Soda  bearing  about  N.E.,  and  the  W.  point  of  this  cove  in  a 
line  with  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island ;  the  tip  of  the  rocky  spit  will  then  bear  about  S.  by  W. 

The  soundings  round  Soda,  at  a  mile  distance,  vary  from  10  to  40  fathoms,  the  bottom  being 
of  sand  and  rocks  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  island ;  sand  and  shells,  and  sand  and  coral,  on 
its  N.  side ;  and  gray  sand  on  its  N.W.  side.  The  edge  of  the  bank  passes  within  i  m.  of  the  S. 
shore  of  the  island,  there  being  no  bottom  at  05  and  100  fathoms  at  that  distance  off.  There  is  a 
well  near  the  S.E.  point. 

HELAHNEEA,  the  largest  of  the  Eooria  Mooria  group,  is  about  16  m.  in  circumference,  and 
is  situated  4^  m.  to  the  E.  of  Soda.  Its  lofty  granite  peaks  (the  highest,  1,500  ft.  above  sea,)  give 
it  a  rugged  appearance,  and  it  is  further  remarkable  from  the  bold  projecting  promontory  of  lime- 
stone which  forms  the  N.  part  of  the  island.  The  extreme  point  of  this  promontory  is  called  Ras 
Helahneea,  or  Ereekh-er-Baheeb,  and  is  in  lat.  17^  33^'  N.,  and  Ion.  56°  2'  E.  This  lime-stone 
bluff  is  1,645  ft.  high,  and  presents  a  rugged  and  nearly  perpendicular  cliff  to  the  sea  for  upwards 
of  a  mile  on  each  side  the  cape.  There  are  shoals  and  rocks  extending  from  j^  to  2  m.  off  the  W. 
and  S.W.  points  of  the  island.  One  of  these  rocks,  situated  i  m.  from  the  point,  dries  at  L.  W. 
spring* tides :  between  these  coral  patches  there  are  narrow  channels  of  from  5  to  10  fathoms. 

Onbet-er-Eaheeb  is  the  N.E.  bay  of  the  island,  between  Ras  Helahneea  and  Ras  Sair,  and 
affords  good  shelter  from  any  S.  winds  between  S.S.E.  and  W.,  and  good  anchorage  in  7  to  10 
fathoms.    There  are  two  wells  of  fresh  water  to  the  S.  of  this  anchorage. 

The  Belat  Winds,  or  Norihen,  occurring  between  mid-Dec.  and  mid-March,  render  this 
place  unsafe  then.  During  the  occupation  of  Jezirat  Helahneea  by  the  Red  Sea  and  India  Tele- 
graph Company,  one  of  these  belats  blew  violently  for  twenty  days ;  they  generally  last  from  one 
to  three  days,  and  sometimes  for  an  entire  week.  On  the  1 9th  Dec,  1834,  the  Reliatice  whaler  was 
wrecked  on  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  during  a  furious  belat  from  N.W.  Captain  Haines,  of  the  late 
Indian  Navy,  who  surveyed  the  bay  and  islands  in  1834 — 1835,  found  numerous  remains  of  wrecks. 
The  winds  and  weather  hereabouts  appear  more  boisterous  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 

Baa  Sair,  in  lat.  17^  30'  N.,  Ion.  56^  5'  E.,  the  E.  point  of  the  island,  is  fronted  by  a  rocky 
bank,  which  is  continued  from  the  cape  2  m.  along  the  S.E.  shore,  off  which  it  extends  nearly  a 
mile ;  and  there  is  a  3-fathom  patch  off  the  S.  point,  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  from  it  J  m.  The  large 
bay,  Gubet-er-Raheeb,  is  formed  between  the  N.  and  the  E.  points  of  the  island,  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  good  anchorage  in  from  7  to  14  fathoms. 

Bas  Shatt  is  the  name  given  by  Arab  seamen  to  the  W.  point  of  this  island,  which  the 
islanders  call  Ereekh-i-Fraont  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  vessels  can  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  about 
3  or  4  cables  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point,  which  has  a  deep  bight  on  its  S.  side,  and  a  well  about  1  m. 
off.  Caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  four  or  five  scattered  rocky  reefs  which  lie  off  Ras  Shatt ; 
the  outer  one  is  nearly  2  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  the  cape.  There  are  a  few  huts  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  islands,  and  wells  in  several  places  near  the  shore.  The  bank  of  soundings  terminates  about 
2  m.  S.  of  the  island,  beyond  which  distance  there  is  no  bottom  at  140  fathoms. 

TrrBT.TTRA,  or  JIBLEEA  ISLAHD,  lies  between  12  and  13  m.  E.  of  Helahneea,  its  E.  end 
being  in  the  meridian  of  Ras  Sherbedaht.  It  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  m.  in  circumference,  and 
consists  of  several  remarkably  regular  lime-stone  peaks  on  its  N.,  its  E„  and  S.  parts,  the  highest 
of  which  is  550  fL  above  the  sea;  with  comparatively  low  land  near  its  S.W.  point,  which  projects 
considerably  from  the  main  body  of  the  island. 

A  dangerona  reek  bears  E.  by  S.  3  m.  from  the  £.  point  of  the  island ;  it  dries  at  L.  W. 
spring-tides,  and  has  deep  water  close  to  it  on  all  sides.  There  is  a  channel  between  it  and  Eibleea 
Island,  with  .depths  in  it  vaiying  from  8  to  15  fsithoms.  There  b  also  a  rock  above  water  called 
the  Well  Book,  off  the  S.W.  point,  from  which  it  bears  S.S.W.  distant  i  m.  Another,  called 
Fonr-peaked  Book,  so  named  from  its  outline,  elevated  about  100  ft.  above  sea,  stands  at  )  m.  to 
W.N.W.  of  the  N.  point  of  Kibleea;  this  rock  has  a  ledge  extending  i  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  it.  The 
edge  of  the  bank  is  between  1  and  2  m«  S.  of  the  island. 
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EIBZAWETy  formerly  called  Ghurzoud,  or  Kodonda  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  is 
situated  within  the  others,  and  bears  N.E.  hj  E.  6  m.  from  Has  Helahneea.  It  is  not  above  a 
mile  in  circumference,  but  its  conical  peak  is  ^30  ft.  high.  There  are  two  rocks  above  water  close 
to  its  E.  point,  and  two  sunken  ones  on  it«  N.W.  side,  the  soundings  being  deep  all  round  it. 

The  bank  of  sonndingB  in  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  commencing  at  Has  Hasek,  on  the  W.,  its 
edge  cur\*iug  a  little  to  the  N.,  and  then  continuing  in  a  direction  due  E.,  passes  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  all  of  which,  except  Eirzawet,  are  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  The  soundings  in  the  central  part  of  the  bay  are  regular,  varying  from  30  to  40  fathoms, 
decreasing  towards  the  shores  and  the  islands.  The  bay  is  somewhat  shoaler  off  its  W.  than  its 
N.  shore,  averaging  from  18  to  30  fathoms,  2  m.  from  the  land.  The  quality  of  the  bottom  is  in 
general  sand  and  shells,  or  sand  and  coral,  but  occasionally  rocky  near  Has  Gurwao  and  the 
islands. 

Passages  into  the  Bay.  The  W.  passage  into  the  bay  between  Gape  Hasek  and  Haski  Island  is 
15  m.  wide,  apparently  requiring  no  caution,  except  when  within  a  mile  of  Haski,  where  there  is  a 
rock  which  dries  at  L.  W.,  as  already  described.  The  passage  between  Haski  and  Soda  is  10  m.  wide, 
the  depths  in  the  centre  varying  from  40  to  60  fathoms.  The  rocky  bank,  extending  about  a  mile 
to  the  W.  of  Soda,  appears  to  be  the  only  danger.  The  entire  width  of  the  passage  between  Soda 
and  Helahneea  Islands  is  about  4  m.,  but  the  rocks  off  the  W.  end  of  Helahneea,  reduce  it  to  half 
that  width.  In  18Q0  or  1821,  an  English  ship  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked  in  the  night,  when 
attempting  to  make  this  passage.  There  are  from  12  to  20  fathoms  in  the  dear  passage ;  and  the 
E.  side  of  Soda,  though  rocky,  may  apparently  be  safely  approached  to  within  i  m. 

The  passage  between  Helahneea  and  Kibleea  Islands  is  about  12  m.  wide,  with  from  40  to 
46  fathoms  in  the  centre.  It  appears  perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  when  near  Kibleea,  when 
the  ledge,  above  noticed,  off  the  Four-peaked  Rock  on  its  N.W.  side,  must  be  avoided.  Eirzawet 
Island  is  situated  about  6  m.  inside  this  passage,  and  may  apparently  be  passed  with  safety  on 
either  side  within  less  than  a  mile. 

In  passing  to  the  E.  of  Kibleea  Island,  the  dangerous  rock  lying  3  m.  off  it  must  be  avoided , 
the  passage  between  it  and  the  island  appears  quite  clear,  with  depths  from  10  to  16  fathoms. 
There  are  130  and  170  fathoms  of  water  2^  m.  E.  of  the  rock. 

Tides.  The  flood-tide  on  the  N.  side  of  the  islands  runs  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  E.  on  their 
S.  side.     It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  8  h.  20  m.     Rise  6^  ft.     Variation,  1°  W. 

Currents.  From  Ras  Furtak  to  Ras  Noos,  the  currents  often  run  against  the  wind  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon ;  but,  amongst  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  they  are  very  fluctuating,  and  frequently 
set  to  the  N.W.,  into  the  bay,  rendering  it  unpleasant  if  becalmed  close  to  these  islands ;  it  is, 
therefore,  preferable  to  pass  outside  of  them,  unless  when  land  and  sea-breezes  prevail  near  the 
coast,  by  which  a  ship  may  make  progress  against  the  monsoon,  keeping  near  the  land. 

DESGRIPTIOA  of  coast  {continued  from  page  207).  The  coast,  from  Ras  Sherbedaht, 
trends  nearly  straight  N.E.  to  Ras  Saukirah  for  28  m.,  a  noble  length  of  lime-stone  cliffs,  about 
600  ft.  high,  quite  steep  to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  a  table-top.  It  is  bold  to  approach,  having 
20  fathoms  water  close  to  the  clifls,  and  no  off-lying  dangers,  although  it  was  formerly  stated  that 
"  Ships  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  lead  in  approaching  Gape  Saugra,  as  reefs  project  from  the 
shore  near  it." 

The  land  about  Ras  Gurwao  is  white  and  level,  like  the  North  Foreland  (but  more  lofty,)  and 
destitute  of  any  distinguishing  marks ;  but  to  the  N.  of  Gape  Saugra,  for  about  7  leagues,  the  land 
becomes  higher ;  from  the  latter  cape  the  coast  turns  sharp  round  to  the  N.,  and  forms  an  extensive 
bay.  Between  these  capes  there  are  soundings  of  40  and  30  fathoms,  within  2  or  3  m.  off  the  shore ; 
but  farther  out,  with  Gape  Saugra  N.N.W.  about  4  leagues,  and  Ras  Gurwao  W.  ^  N.,  there  are 

20  fathoms  rocky  bottom. 

EA8  SAUKIEAH,  in  lat.  18''  8'  N.,  Ion.  66''  35'  E.,  is  a  prominent  bluff  cape,  622  ft.  above 
the  sea,  forming  the  S.W.  extreme  of  Gubet  Saukirah,  and  the  N.E.  brow  of  the  tabular  lime-stone 
cliffe  which  extend  to  Ras  Sherbedaht,  the  whole  line  of  which,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  has  the 
appearance  of  clay  cliffs.  In  standing  toward  the  shore  to  the  N.,  do  not  run  far  into  the  bay, 
where  the  water  is  shoal,  only  10  fathoms  when  the  cape  bears  about  S.W. ;  but  with  proper  attention, 
the  lead  will  give  sufficient  warning,  by  showing  a  gradual  decrease  of  depth. 

Soundings.    At  25  m.  to  the  E.  by  S.  from  Ras  Saukirah  there  is  a  coral  bank,  with  from 

21  to   27  fathoms ;  at  10  m.  to  the  E.  of  it,  the  100-fathoms  line  runs  to  the  N.E.,  and  in  a 
S.W.  direction  nearly  straight  to  the  S.E.  island  of  the  Kooria  Mooria  group. 

SAUkTRAH,  or  SAUGBA  BAT  is  very  extensive,  being  comprehended  between  Ras  Saugra 
and  Ras  Madraka,  88  m.  to  the  N.E.  The  W.  coast  of  this  great  bay  is  low  and  apparently  shallow, 
trending  N.  by  E.  from  Gape  Saugra  about  35  m.,  and  then  E.  by  N.  and  E.  for  20  leagues.    This 
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immense  bay  seems  to  have  no  dangers  of  which  the  lead  will  not  give  sufficient  warning.  Arab 
pilots  saj  it  might  be  coasted  in  any  depth  from  4  or  5  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  bay  was  crossed 
in  9  fathoms,  and  its  shores  could  not  be  seen  in  the  bight  from  aloft ;  nor  could  there  be  seen  the 
slightest  appearance  of  vegetation  or  animation  on  any  part  of  the  shore,  except  at  Cape  Madi'aka, 
where  there  were  a  few  huts  and  people.  The  surveyors  found  the  shore  all  low  and  sandy  throughout, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  mangrove  bushes.  About  7  to  9  m.  from  the  coast-line,  there  is  a  range  of 
moderately-elevated  tabular  hills.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  there  is  always  a  heavy  swell  and  a 
high  surf  along  the  beach.  The  shoal  spit,  at  S5  m.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Has  Saukirsii,  and  called 
£ejjat-ul-Ja2ir  (from  the  ripplings  over  it,)  has  1  i  fathoms  at  its  outer  edge ;  but,  as  this  is  within 
the  general  5-fathoms  line,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  danger. 

Bunder  Jezirat  is  a  small  bay  with  a  sandy  beach,  about  1  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Tagiyat  Abak, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Khashaim,  which  is  a  dark  bluff,  and  slightly-projecting  point,  about  8  m.  to  the 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Ras  Madraka.  Bunder  Jezirat  is  the  frequent  resort  of  Arab  boats  from  the  N.,  to 
procure  sharks'  fins  and  tails ;  which  a  few  poor  fishermen  of  the  Jenebeh  tribe  collect  along  the 
shores  of  Gubet  Saukirah.  This  bay,  the  bottom  of  which  is  mud  and  sand,  shelters  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon;  but,  if  the  wind  should  shift  to  S.S.W.,  and  blow  strong,  as  it  does  sometimes 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  a  vessel  should  run  round  to  the  N.  side  of  Cape 
Madraka. 

KAS  TWAT^'B.AirA^  called  also  by  Arabs  Eas-el-Jezirat,  and  by  former  navigators  Cape 
Isolette,  in  lat.  19^  0^  N.,  Ion.  57^  51'  E.,  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  1 5  or  16  leagues  in  clear  weather, 
appearing  like  an  island,  hence  its  names  of  Jezirat  and  Isolette.  To  the  W.  of  it  there  is  some 
double  table-land,  about  2  or  3  m.  in  length ;  here  the  soundings  are  regular,  9  or  10  fathoms  close 
in-shore.  The  high  part  of  the  cape  has  on  its  summit  a  remarkable  rock,  called  Tagiyat  Abak 
(Abak*8  Hat,)  333  ft.  above  the  sea,  resembling  a  building  when  viewed  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  when  near,  a  low  point  terminating  in  a  small  rock  is  seen  projecting  6  m.  from  the  cape  to  the 
N.E. ;  this  is  generally  called  Low  Point,  or  Ras-el-Jezirat  (from  the  rocky  island  off  it,)  from  which 
the  coast,  that  had  an  E.  direction  on  the  W.  side  of  the  cape,  now  turns  sharp  round  to  N.  by  W. 

Bas  Mnrkas  is  a  point  of  land  480  ft.  high,  in  lat.  19"^  10'  N.,  Ion.  57^  48'  E.,  and  4  leagues 
N.  by  W.  from  Ras  Madraka ;  the  whole  of  this  headland  is  composed  of  black  volcanic  peaks,  with 
tabular  bills  in  the  back-ground,  averaging  460  ft.  in  height  above  the  sea.  At  5  leagues  farther 
N.  is  a  low  point  called  Bas-el-Awani ;  and  thence  at  4i  leagues  to  the  N.  by  W.  stands  Ras 
Kuerat,  as  far  as  which  point  the  coast  appears  clear,  but  outside  are  the  San  Carlos  shoals,  which 
render  the  passage  inside  Maseera  difficult  and  dangerous.  When  a  ship  is  3  or  4  leagues  to  the 
N.  of  Low  Point,  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  from  12  to  18  m.,  on  account  of 
many  dangerous  shoals  extending  far  out,  from  hence  to  the  Island  of  Maseera. 

OULP  OF  MASEEELA.  Ships  ought  to  avoid  this  Gulf  between  Ras  Madraka  and  Maseera 
Island,  on  account  of  its  dangers,  for  it  would  be  imprudent  to  run  for  the  island  in  the  S.W.  monsoon 
when  blowing  strong,  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  weather  is  not  clear,  lest  they  should  be  set  into 
the  Gulf  by  the  uncertain  currents  which  at  times  prevail.  This  was  experienced  by  the  Boyal 
Admiral,  Captain  D.  Simmons,  bound  from  the  Strait  of  Sunda  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which 
ship  passed  through  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  was  nearly  lost ;  and  many  ships,  in  early 
times,  have  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Maseera,  when  bound  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Gulf  of  Maseera  is  an  extensive  and  deep  bight  or  bay  between  Ras-el-Jezirat  and 
Maseerah  Island,  The  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  is  very  desolate,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  small 
parties  of  the  Jenebeh  tribe,  who  subsist  solely  on  fish.  The  Gulf  should  be  avoided  by  ships 
passing  up  or  down  the  coast,  owing  to  the  numerous  dangerous  coral  patches  and  banks  which  exist 
within  its  limits,  to  be  described  hereafter.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  by  navigators  that  there 
is  a  strong  indraught  or  current  setting  into  the  Gulf,  but  during  the  survey  by  Commander 
A.  Grieve,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  in  the  Pcdinurus,  no  current  was  found  to  exist,  except  close  in-shore. 
The  tides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks  set  regularly  N.N.W.  and  S  S.E.  at  the  rate  of  1  to  H  m.  per 
hour,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  vessels  passing  up  or  down  the  coast.  It  would  be  advisable, 
however,  for  passing  vessels  to  keep  well  clear  of  the  banks,  for  currents  may  exist  at  certain  periods 
which  were  not  observed  during  the  survey,  executed  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  It  is  very  certain 
that  several  vessels  have  been  set  into  the  Gulf  and  nearly  lost,  but  most  probably  owing  to  want  of 
due  attention  to  the  lead,  not  to  a  set  of  current.  As  there  is  ample  room  for  soundings  being  taken 
between  the  outermost  shallow  banks  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  between  which  there  is 
a  distance  of  16m.,  common  attention  to  the  lead  will  prevent  any  vessel  running  into  danger,  and 
certainly  such  a  disaster  as  befel  the  U.S.  ship  Peacock  would  be  avoided.  This  vessel  ran  aground 
off  Ras  Zaiwari,  to  the  E.  of  Gubet  Hasheesh  in  Sept.,  1835,  and  must  have  run  over  at  least 
40  m.  of  soundings  before  she  struck. 
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The  Gulf  of  Maseerah  should  certainly  be  always  avoided,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  During  strong  winds  there  is  always 
a  heavy  swell  rolling  in,  and  on  many  parts  of  the  numerous  banks  the  sea  breaks  heavily,  which, 
in  foggy  or  hazy  weather,  would  render  it  difficult  for  a  vessel  to  work  out  of  danger  after  once 
getting  into  it. 

Siiab  Kudoon,  or  San  Carlos  Banks.  The  dangerous  portions  of  these  shoals,  lying  from 
13  m.  to  25  m.  to  the  N.E.  by  N.  of  Ras  Murkaa,  consist  of  four  or  five  separate  reefs  and  sunken 
patches,  with  from  4  to  9  fathoms  on  them.  The  nearest  patch  bears  E.S.E.  5  m.  from  Ras-el- 
Awani,  and  extends  in  the  same  bearing  for  4  m. ;  the  original  San  Carlos  patch  is  about  5  m.  to  the 
N.E.  of  that.  Captain  Smith,  with  the  convoy  of  store-ships,  in  working  along  the  coast  to  the 
N.,  got  on  the  S*  part  of  these  shoals,  where  they  had  great  over-falls  and  shoal  water,  on  some  of 
the  rocky  patches.  On  one  of  these,  the  San  Carlos  ship  had  3^^  and  4  fathoms,  rock,  with  a  point 
of  land  like  the  extremity  of  an  island,  Ras  Kuerat,  bearing  N.W.  6  leagues;  Kas-el- Awani  bearing 
W.  about  4  leagues;  and  Cape  Madraka  S.S.W.,  then  in  lat.  19°  26'  N. 

Shab-bu-SaifEill  Bank  is  another  large  shoal,  with  not  less  than  6  fathoms,  about  7  or  8  leagues 
to  the  N.N.E.  of  Shab  Kudoon ;  having  its  N.  edge  in  lat.  90°  N.,  and  its  E.  side  in  Ion.  58°  20' 
E. ;  when  off  the  S.  part  of  this  Bank,  the  mast-head  look-out  can  see  Jezirat  Hamar  (to  the  W.S.W.,) 
and  Jebel  Sawir,  at  the  8.  end  of  Maseera  Island  (to  N.E.  by  E.)  It  is  a  safe  rule  for  a  vessel  not 
to  shoal  her  water  under  20  fathoms,  when  passing  between  Has  Madraka  and  Maseera  Island. 
If  wishing  to  enter  the  Gulf  of  Maseera,  you  may  safely  run  in  for  Jezirat  Hamar,  on  any  bearing 
between  W.  and  N.W.  by  W. 

Jezirat  Hamar-el-Nafoor,  in  lat.  19°  48'  N.,  Ion.  57°  48'  E.,  is  a  white,  rocky,  limestone 
islet,  only  3  or  4  cables  across,  but  320  ft.  high,  and  visible  about  20  m.  from  the  deck  of  a  large 
ship.  Myriads  of  wild  fowl  frequent  it  and  cover  it  with  guano.  Close  to  it,  both  on  the  E.  and 
the  W.  sides,  there  are  some  sunken  rocks.  It  bears  from  Ras  Euerat  N.E.  by  N.  9^  m.,  and  is 
3  m.  off  nearest  land,  the  low  rocky  point  of  Serair,  on  an  E.  by  S.  bearing.  The  low,  sandy  point, 
with  village  and  date-grove  of  Ras  Sidree,  lies  5  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  this  islet. 

•Bas  ITakhrait,  a  bold,  bluff  point,  3*65  ft.  above  sea,  stands  about  11  m.  to  the  N.  of  Jezirat 
Hamar;  and  7  m.  above  Sidree,  there  is  a  steeper  bluff  (465  ft.,)  shown  mid-way  on  the  chart,  but 
without  a  name.  Above  Nakhrait  the  coast  runs  on  nearly  straight,  and  all  sandy,  to  N.  i  E.,  for 
11  m.  to  Ras  Surab ;  a  range  of  hills,  from  700  to  800  ft.  high,  rises  abruptly  at  the  back  of  this 
narrow,  sandy  shore. 

Water.  Fresh  water  is  procurable  at  Surab ;  the  fishermen  are  always  willing  to  carry  it  off 
to  a  vessel  at  a  reasonable  charge.  When  running  into  this  place,  remember  that  the  Shab-bu- 
Saifab  and  other  shoals  encumber  the  gulf  to  the  S.E.  of  Surab. 

Shab  Ohabat  Seef  is  a  dangerous  patch  of  breakers,  ^  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  but  shoal  water 
makes  it  1  league  in  length ;  its  centre  is  9  m.  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Ras  Surab ;  and  from  it  Ras 
Mintot  bears  N.,  distant  8  m.    A  rocky  bank,  with  2|  fathoms,  lies  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ghabat  Reef. 

Bas  Kintot,  at  18  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Ras  Surab,  is  a  low,  broad,  sandy  point,  separating  Gubet 
Surab  from  Gubet  Mintot.  A  rocky  spit  runs  off  the  S.  point  of  the  cape  for  5  m.  to  the  S.  by  W., 
where  3  fathoms  is  found.  The  fair  channel  between  this  and  Shab  Ghabat  is  only  2  m.  broad,  with 
depths  of  6  and  8  fathoms.  Jebel  (or  Kam)  Shabatain,  a  conspicuous  peaked  hill,  483  ft.  above 
sea,  standing  8  m.  to  W.  of  Ras  Mintot,  forms  an  excellent  mark  for  the  Shab  Ghabat,  from  which 
the  peak  bears  N.W. ;  but  the  chart  is  the  best  guide.  Bas  Ahbana,  at  9  m.  to  N.E.  of  Mintot,  is 
a  low,  rocky,  projecting  point,  with  a  range  of  hills  rising  from  it  towards  the  W. ;  it  forms  the 
W.  extreme  of  Gubet  Hasheesh,  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Maseera. 

6TJBET  HASHEESH  is  a  shallow  bay,  7  m.  wide  by  12  m.  in  depth ;  with  three  islands  in  it. 
Jezirat  Rahk  and  J.  Mahot  are  near  its  N.  part  where  it  dries  at  L.  W.,  and  from  the  latter  it  dries 
out  towards  the  S.  to  Jezirat  Abb,  a  low,  rocky  islet,  which  is  nearly  6  m.  to  E.N. E.  of  Ras  Ahbana; 
large  vessels  may  anchor  mid-way  between  these  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  small  vessels 
may  go  further  in,  to  4  fathoms,  about  mid-way  between  Abb  Islet  and  Ras  Zakr,  a  point  of  the 
hills  situated  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Ras  Ahbana. 

Supplies  of  good  sheep,  fire-wood,  and  fresh  water  may  be  procured  at  the  village  on  Mahot 
Island  to  the  N.E.  of  the  last-named  anchorage.  This  contains  about  300  inhabitants  of  the 
Jenebeh  tribe. 

Shab  Arzait  is  a  patch  of  rocks,  covered  at  H.  W.,  bearing  about  E.S.E. ,  and  a  little  over 
1^  m.  from  Ras  Ahbana.  The  channel  between  them,  having  5  to  7  fathoms,  is  nearly  1  m.  broad, 
the  deepest  water  being  near  to  the  shoal.  But  there  is  a  rocky  bank,  with  3  fathoms  only,  at  2  m.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Shab  Arzait ;  vessels  can  pass  between  these,  by  keeping  the  pyramid  hill  (120  ft.  high, 
1  m.  to  N.  of  Ras  Ahbana,)  on  a  N.W.  by  N.  bearing. 
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Ba8  814jhrait,  the  E.  point  of  Gubet  Hasheesh,  is  a  low,  sandy  point,  with  a  small,  rockj 
islet,  which  bears  E.S.E.,  and  is  7  m.  from  Has  Ahbana.  The  shoalest  water  is  on  this  E.  side  of 
the  Gubet,  and  it  runs  o£f  from  Shijhrait  to  the  S.  by  E.  for  10  m.,  where  3  and  4  fathoms  are 
found,  then  rather  abruptly  dropping  off  into  12  fathoms. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  Gubet  Hasheesh  entrance  at  10  h, ;  springs  rise  10  ft. 
Flood  sets  to  N.N.W. ;  ebb  to  S.S.E.,  about  1  m.  per  hour. 

Fogs  and  WindiS.  Thick  fogs  are  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Gubet  Hasheesh  and  the  Gulf 
of  Maseera  during  the  N  E.  monsoon,  which  are  borne  down  with  great  rapidity  by  sudden  breezes 
from  the  N.  The  Belat  winds  are  felt  here  from  mid-Dec.  to  mid-March ;  they  blow  from  N.  and 
N.N  W.,  lasting  from  1  to  3,  and  even  7  days.  Their  approach  is  indicated  on  the  previous  evening 
by  a  faint,  hazy  arch  over  the  land,  or  by  the  wind  veering  and  coming  from  land-ward,  sometimes  in 
sudden  gusts,  early  in  the  night.  They  nearly  always  set  in  between  midnight  and  4  h.  a.m., 
commencing  with  a  light  breeze,  and  increasing,  to  a  moderate  gale  in  about  an  hour ;  blowing  hardest 
between  9  h.  p.m.  and  9  h.  a  m.,  and  they  usually  cease  about  noon,  as  suddenly  as  they  commenced. 
Close  in  shore  they  are  dangerous,  as  during  the  night  they  sometimes  die  away  to  a  calm,  which 
lasts  an  hour  or  so,  then  sudden  gusts  succeed  each  other  for  several  hours.  These  gusts  give  no 
warning,  except  a  rushing  noise  over  the  water  at  their  immediate  approach.  Off  shore,  these  winds 
raise  a  high  sea ;  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by  strong  S.E.  winds.  About  Maseera,  S.E.  winds 
are  more  prevalent  than  any  other  in  Feb.  and  March.  Fresh  S.  breezes,  of  2  or  3  days'  duration, 
are  experienced  occasionally  in  the  Gulf  of  Maseera.  From  mid-March  to  end  of  April,  the  winds 
are  light  and  variable  along  the  whole  coast ;  land  and  sea-breezes  are  felt  in-shore.  Then  about  the 
Gulf  of  Maseera  and  towards  Eas-el-Had,  N.E.  winds  become  lighter,  and  S.E.  and  S.W.  winds 
more  frequent,  till  the  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in  after  mid -May. 

BAJUEIrHAKMAH  is  the  peninsular  promontory  between  Gubet  Hasheesh  and  Maseera 
Island.  It  is  very  low,  sandy,  and  covered  with  bushes  for  many  miles.  At  6  m.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Has  Shijhrait,  lies  Baa  Zaiwari,  its  S.W.  point,  and  immediately  at  the  back  of  this,  and  to  the  E.,  an 
extensive  salt-water  lagoon,  called  Ehor  Melh.  Eas  Kasha,  the  S  .E.  point  of  Bar-el-Hakman, 
lies  10  m.  to  the  E.  of  Has  Zoiwari,  and  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  S.  entrance  to  Maseera 
Channel. 

Einasat  Hakman  is  Uie  name  given  to  the  extensive  shore-reef  which  begins  on  the  E.  side 
of  Gubet  Hasheesh  by  Has  Shijhrait;  thence  stretching  off  to  the  S.,  extending  6  m.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Ehor  Melh,  about  4  or  5  m.  to  the  S.  of  Has  Mashu  (but  shoal  water  of  5  fathoms  extends  fully  7  m.  to 
the  S.  by  W.  of  this  cape,)  but  only  1  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  cape.  It  consists  of  dangerous  coral 
patches,  some  dry  at  L.  W.  The  low-land  of  Bar-el-Hakman  is  only  just  visible  from  the  extreme 
edge  of  foul  ground,  but  no  part  of  Maseera  Island  can  thence  be  seen.  The  N.  part  of  Shab-bu- 
Saifeh  Shoal  lies  about  12  m.  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  this  shore-reef.  The  detached  shoal  (9  fathoms.) 
which  lies  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Bu-Saifeh,  bears  S.W.  by  S.,  nearly  20  m,  distant  from  Khor  Melh. 

The  Coast-line,  above  Has  Mashu,  trends  to  the  N.E.  by  N.  and  N  E.  for  30  m.  to  Eas  Shanna, 
a  low,  sandy  point,  in  laU  '20°  45'  N.,  Ion.  58^  44'  E.,  right  abreast  of  the  N.  point  of  Maseera 
Island.  The  low  and  wooded  island  called  Jezirat  Mawal,  lies  1  m.  off  shore,  and  at  3  m.  to  S.W.  of 
the  cape.  An  extensive  reel,  dry  at  L.  W.,  projects  from  Has  Shanna  for  4  m.  to  the  E.S.E. ;  this 
is  named  Bayat,  or  Bejiat  Dijimah,  its  outer  edge  passes  about  3  m.  to  the  S.  of  Mawal  Islet,  and 
thence  about  half-way  to  Has  Mashu.  But  shoal  water  over  a  sand-bank,  with  H  or  2  fathoms, 
extends  down  the  shore-sidiB  of  the  entire  Maseera  Channel,  commencing  from  the  E.  point  of 
Bayat  Dimnah,  and  thence  reaching  to  the  Oyster  Islets,  which  are  about  8  m.  to  the  E.  of  Has 
Mashu,  and  a  mile  or  two  off  Maseera  Island. 

Maseera  Channel  may  be  entered  by  large  ships  from  the  S. ;  but  from  the  N.,  by  small 
vessels  only,  as  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  only  3  fathoms  there  at  L.  W.,  abreast  of  Has  Half, 
the  inner  N.  poini  of  Maseera.     Numerous  blind  channels  exist  thereabouts. 

yAfli;|i'B;faA,  or  HASIEAH  ISLAHD«  is  34i  m.  long  by  9  m.  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part, 
containing  nearly  200  square  miles  of  surface,  and  lies  N.N.E.  i  E.,  and  S.S.W.  ^  W.  It  is  dis- 
tant from  the  main  land  from  9  to  1 1  m. ;  and  between  them  there  are  several  islets,  and  numerous 
shallow  banks  and  rocky  patches,  leaving  only  narrow  navigable  diannels.  At  its  S.  extreme  the 
island  narrows  to  a  sharp  point,  called  Has  Abu-Hasas.  t'ha  N.  extreme  is  3  m.  broad,  and  rather 
of  a  convex  form,  having  a  hill  on  either  extremity.  The  E.  and  W.  coasts  are  irregular,  forming 
points  with  small  bays  between  The  soundings  on  the  E.  bide  of  the  island  are  irregular  as  regards 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  increase  gradually  to  seaward.  There  are  several  small  shallow  patches 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  bank  of  soundings  at  the  S.  extreme  extends  10  m.  S.  and 
8  m.  E.,  and  at  the  N.  extreme  18  m.  to  the  E. 

The  Island  is  quite  barren  and  sterile,  and  produces  no  vegetation  beyond  two  or  three  date 
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groves  and  a  few  pumpkins.  There  are  a  few  wild  animals: — gazelles,  hyaenas,  jackals,  and,  it  is 
said,  wild  asses.  Copper  ore,  of  a  poor  quality,  exists  near  Jehel  Sawir  and  Eas-el-Jezirat ;  at  tlie 
former  spot,  remains  of  smelting  furnaces  are  still  extant,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians 
many  years  ago. 

Tlie  population  of  Maseera  island  amounts  to  600  souls,  of  the  Jcnebeh  tribe,  all  miserably 
poor,  subsisting  chieily  on  fish ;  rice  or  other  grain  being  beyond  their  means.  They  possess  no 
cattle.  Fish  is  very  plentiful  all  round  the  island,  of  very  excellent  quality.  Sharks  abound,  and 
are  caught  for  their  fins  and  tails,  which  are  dried  and  exported  to  Muscat  for  the  Chinese  market. 
Turtles  are  also  very  numerous,  and  one  kind  affords  very  fair  tortoise-shell,  which  the  natives 
export. 

The  staple  articles  of  the  island  are  shark  fins,  dried  shark  and  seer-fish,  and  dibbal,  or  the 
horn  of  the  inedible  turtle.  A  good  set  of  shark  fins  will  sell  for  four  or  five  dollars  at  Muscat,  and 
the  horn  of  a  large  turtle,  if  of  good  quality,  from  ten  to  eighteen  dollars.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maseera  have  four  large  baghalahs,  twenty  large  badans,  and  thirty  fishing  boats. 

Turtles  abound  between  Maseera  and  the  main  land,  but  more  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gubet  Hasheesh,  where  they  are  said  almost  to  swarm.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  edible, 
probably  the  Chelons  mydas^  and  the  inedible,  C  imbricata,  or  hawk's-bill  turtle,  both  common  to 
the  Indian  ocean.  They  grow  to  much  about  the  same  size;  one  of  the  former,  for  which  two 
rupees  were  given,  weighed  266  lbs.  The  latter,  or  inedible  turtle,  as  it  is  termed,  from  being 
much  less  fieshy  and  much  less  fat,  yields  the  turtle-shell  of  commerce.  They  are  caught  by  being 
turned  on  the  back  when  they  come  on  shore  at  night  to  lay"  their  eggs,  or  harpooned  in  shallow 
water  with  a  barbed  loose  spear-head  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo.  The  spear-head  catches 
in  their  back,  and  having  a  small  rope  attached  to  it,  the  turtle  is  thus  pulled  on  board.  The  in- 
edible turtle  is  much  scarcer  than  the  edible  one.  The  shell  is  taken  off  the  carapace  by  lighting  a 
fire  under  the  latter ;  the  carapaces  of  both  species  are  used  by  the  Arab  fishermen  for  fire-places 
in  their  boats. 

Ambergris  is  also  sometimes  found  on  the  shores  of  Maseera,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coast. 
This  coast  abounds  in  the  sperm  whale,  and  several  other  species  of  cetacea,  and  of  course  with 
myriads  of  cuttle  fish  and  cephalopods  of  all  kinds,  on  which  the  former  feed.  It  is  stated  by  the 
Arab  fishermen  that  sharks  are  so  fond  of  ambergris,  that  wherever  there  is  a  piece  floating — for  it 
is  very  light,  being  resinous — it  is  almost  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  several  sharks  gnawing  at  it. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  generally  healthy.  Thermometer  ranges  in  the  N.E.  monsoon 
from  68^  to  78°  Fahrenheit.  Rain  is  very  unusual,  but,  judging  from  the  enormous  water-courses 
visible  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  it  must  fall  heavily  at  times. 

Aspect.  The  island  is  generally  of  a  hilly  aspect,  but  low  in  the  centre  and  at  the  northern 
extreme.  The  hills,  at  their  summits,  form  into  clusters  of  small  peaks,  the  greatest  elevation  being 
only  700  ft.,  and  the  average  about  400  ft.  Approaching  the  island  from  the  N.  or  N.E.,  the  most 
conspicuous  hill  is  Jebel  Madthrub,  a  rounded  hill  on  the  northern  range,  elevated  620  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  standing  amid  a  cluster  of  lesser  hills,  one  of  which  is  called  Sharp  peak,  from  its 
peculiar  form.  Nearly  all  the  hills  are  of  volcanic  formation,  except  some  table-land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ras  Yee     The  island  is  barren  and  sterile,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  date-groves. 

RAS  ABU-EASAS,  the  S.  point  of  the  island,  in  lat.  20°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  58°  38'  £.,  is  a 
low,  rocky,  sharp  point,  having  a  conspicuous  conical  hill  at  H  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  it,  called  Alamtain 
by  native  navigators,  and  Jebel  Saweer  by  the  islanders. 

Dangers.  About  f  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  the  point  is  a  small,  dangerous  patch  of  breakers,  with  5 
and  6  fathoms  water  between  it  and  the  point,  called  Shab  Abu- Rasas.  A  coral  shoal,  with  4  and 
6  ft.  water  over  it,  extends  from  these  breakers  1}  m.  to  the  W.,  called  Shab  Matrai.  E.  by  S. 
from  Shab  Abu- Rasas,  and  distant  1^  and  2|  m„  are  other  two  shoal  banks,  the  nearest  having 
d  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  the  other  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  with  from  10  to  13  fathoms  water  between 
them.  The  sea  frequently  breaks  on  all  these  banks ;  the  S.  point  of  the  island  should,  therefore, 
not  be  approached  under  a  distance  of  2  m. 

The  E.  coast  runs  from  Ras  Abu-Rasas  N.E.  for  a  distance  of  11  m.  to  Ras  Kaida,  forming 
small  rocky  points  with  sandy  bays  between,  the  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  beach  in  thick  clus- 
ters. The  shore  is  bold  to  approach,  and  no  dangers  exist  till  off  Ras  Kaida.  There  are  5  fathoms 
water  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  from  6  to  4  m.  distant.  Baa  Dthairi 
is  a  projecting  rocky  point,  6  m.  to  N  E.  by  E.  of  Ras  Abu  Rasas.  Bas  Kaida^  5  m.  further  to 
N.E.,  is  a  small,  projecting,  rocky  point,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  a  black,  double-peaked  hill, 
rising  close  to  it. 

A  Coral  Baiik^  with  4  to  7  fathoms  water  over  it,  and  8  to  1 1  fathoms  between  it  and  the 
shore  lies  li  m.  to  E.  from  this  point.    This  bank  is  very  deceptive :  when  the  sea  is  smootk 
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there  is  no  indication  of  shoal  water ;  but,  on  the  slightest  swell  rising,  the  sea  breaks  heavily  on 
it.  Vessels  should,  therefore,  particularly  avoid  anchoring  on  it,  or  on  any  of  the  shallow  banks 
round  the  island.  The  depth  of  water  on  these  banks  is  probably  decreasing,  as  aU  sure  of  coral 
formation. 

The  E.  coast,  from  Ras  Eaida  to  Has  Zafarnat,  a  distance  of  17  m.  in  a  N.£.  by  N.  direction, 
forms  a  slight  curve,  with  a  low,  rocky  beach.  The  coast  line  is  regular,  only  one  small  sandy  point 
occurring  between  the  capes.  The  shore  is  bold  to  approach,  there  being  no  danser.  The  bank  of 
soundings  extends  10  m.  to  the  S.E.  Hakkan,  a  small  village,  is  situated  in  a  date-grove  close  to 
beach,  and  5  m.  to  N.  from  Has  Kaida.  The  island  at  this  part  is  only  4,  m.  across,  forming  low, 
undulating  hills.  Fresh  water  is  procurable  at  the  village  of  Hakkan,  also  a  few  pumpkins.  Eas 
Zafiunat  is  a  rocky  point  (from  which  the  hills  rise  abruptly  towards  Jebel  Madthrub),  and  bears 
from  Ras  YeeS.W.  by  S.  distant  2  m. 

EAS  TEE,  or  JEE,  the  E.  point  of  the  island,  is  a  bluff  point,  formed  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
from  the  centre  of  the  island,  of  which  Jebel  Madthrub  (4  m.  to  W.N.W.  of  Ras  Yee)  is  the  most 
elevated  and  conspicuous,  being  620  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  obtuse  in  form. 

The  soundings  off  this  point  are  15  fathoms,  at  1  m.  distant,  and  22  to  25  fathoms  at  2  m., 
the  edge  of  the  bank  being  10  m.  off  shore.     Eas  Tee  is  in  lat.  20^  32'  N.,  Ion.  58°  58'  E. 

Eaa-el-Jezirat  is  a  rocky  point  8i  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ras  Yee,  between  which  two  points  the 
shore  is  rocky,  but  free  from  danger.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  small,  sandy  islet,  lying  close  off 
it  to  the  N.  The  cape  is  prominently  marked  by  a  small,  black  cove.  From  Ras-el-Jezirat  the 
coast  forms  a  slight  curve  or  bay  with  Has  Jidoof,  which  bears  from  the  former  N.  J  W.,  7^  m.  In 
this  bay  is  a  rock  just  awash  at  L.  W.,  IJ  m.  from  the  shore,  bearing  from  Jidoof  hill  S.  by  E. 
i  E.,  and  from  Jebel  Madthrub  N.N.E.  i  E. ;  close  round  the  rock  the  depths  are  3  and  4  fathoms. 
The  other  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular,  there  being  7  fathoms  water  2  m.  off  shore,  decreasing 
gradually  towards  it.     The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  about  18  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Jidoof. 

EAS  JIDOOP.  the  N.E.  extreme  of  the  island,  in  lat.  20°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  58°  55'  E.,  is  a 
rocky  point,  having  a  hill  of  the  same  name  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Off  the  point  a  rocky 
reef  extends  i  m.,  with  shallow  water  on  its  edge ;  the  point  should,  therefore,  not  be  approached 
under  1  m.  Eas  Half,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  is  a  low,  sandy  point,  to  the  S.  of  which,  at  a 
distance  of  H  ™**  is  a  moderately-elevated  black  hill,  bearing  the  same  name.  The  coast  between 
the  two  capes  is  slightly  convex,  and  fronted  by  several  pate  hes  of  rocks,  dry  at  L.  W.,  extending 
from  }  to  i^  m.  from  it. 

Shoals.  From  N.  by  W.  of  Ras  Half  to  N.  by  E.  of  Ras  Jidoof,  and  distant  from  the  shore 
from  3  to  5  m.,  are  five  shallow  patches,  with  only  2^  fathoms  water  over  them,  the  soundings 
between  them  and  the  shore  being  from  3i  to  4  fathoms,  at  L.  W.  of  spring  tides.  The  fair 
channel  is  between  these  shoals  and  Ras  Half.  From  these  shoals  off  the  N.  part  of  Maseera,  a 
bank  of  foul  ground  extends  to  the  main  land,  and  as  far  to  the  N.  as  Ras  Shebaii,  with  soundings 
of  from  2  to  4  fathoms  on  it,  on  which  tlie  sea  rolls  heavily  during  the'  N.E.  monsoon,  rendering 
the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Shebali  unapproachable,  except  in  small  boats. 

Coming  from  the  E*.,  to  clear  the  foul  ground  extending  from  the  main  land,  Jebel  Jidoof 
should  not  be  brought  to  bear  to  the  S.  of  S.S.W.  If  running  down  the  coast  in  pilot  water  (say 
15  fathoms),  you  should  suddenly  shoal  to  6  or  5  fathoms,  to  the  N.  of  Maseera  Island,  and  before 
its  hills  are  seen,  you  will  know  that  you  are  running  into  Maseera  Channel,  and  must  haul  out  at 
once  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  for  a  mile  or  two,  to  avoid  the  above  shoals. 

Kinasat  Half  is  a  shoal,  partially  dry  at  L.  W.,  bearing  W.  i  S.,  distant  1^  m.from  Ras  Half, 
with  soundings  between  of  from  3  to  7  fathoms.  Between  it  and  the  great  reef  Bayat  Dimnah  ($ee 
page  2l2j.  the  depth  is  H  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

The  W.  ooast,  from  Ras  Half,  runs  to  the  S.S.W.  as  far  as  Ras  Shakaf,  a  distance  of  9  m., 
forming  a  slight  curve,  the  bank  off  which  dries  at  L.  W.  to  i  m.  or  J  m.  from  H.  W.  mark,  and 
rocky,  foul  ground,  extends  off  shore  1  to  2  m.  From  Ras  Shakaf  the  coast  turns  more  to  the  S. 
to  the  chief  town.  Ohm  Rasas,  a  distance  of  8^  m.,  when  it  curves  to  the  W.  for  3  m.,  forming  a 
bight  of  that  depth.  In  this  bight  lies  the  low,  sandy  island,  called  Jezirat  Shagha,  which  cannot 
be  approached  within  H  m.,  on  account  of  a  bank,  which  dries  at  L.  W.,  and  extends  from  it  in  all 
directions,  meeting  the  S.  shore  of  the  bight,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  between  it  and  the  shore, 
with  depths  of  from  1  to  3  fathoms  water.  Close  to  the  W.  edge  of  this  bank  there  are  6  fathoms 
water.  Danah  is  a  small  village,  situated  close  to  the  shore  in  a  grove  of  date-trees,  and  2  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Ras  Shakaf.  Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  the  latter.  Anchor  1  to  1^  m.  off  shore 
in  4  to  5  fathoms  water. 

N.  EED  of  KASEESA  CHABfNEL.    Jezirat-ibn-Jooainn  is  a  small  islet,  lying  2^  m.  from 


the  Maseera  shore,  and  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  extensive  shoal,  Bayat*ibn*Jooaism,  which  is  6^  m. 
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long  by  3  m.  broad,  and  mostly  dry  at  L.W.,  lying  midway  between  Bas  Shakaf  and  Bayat  Dimnah. 
The  N.  edge  of  this  shoal  is  1^  m.  from  Einasat  Half,  with  a  channel  between  of  2  to  4  fathoms 
water.  On  either  side  of  the  shoal  is  a  navigable  channel,  meeting  at  the  S.  extreme ;  the  C  one 
(formed  between  the  foul  ground  ofif  Maseera  and  the  shoal)  being  the  narrowest,  and  only  ^m. 
wide  at  its  N.  entrance;  the  W.  channel,  formed  between  the  shoal  and  the  extensive  bank,  Bayat 
Dimnah,  is  Ijt  to  3  m.  in  width.  At  }  m.  to  S.  of  Bayat-ibnJooaism,  there  is  a  small  shoal  patch 
of  d  fathonis  water. 

The  depths  in  the  £.  channel  are  2^  fathoms  at  the  N.  entrance,  to  4  and  5  fathoms  at  the 
S.  part.    In  the  W.  channel  tlie  water  is  deeper*  there  being  from  4  to  5  and  6  fathoms. 

At  the  S.  end  of  Bayat-ibn-Jooaism,  the  channels  join  and  form  into  one,  being  bounded  on 
the  E.  side  by  the  rocky  ground  off  Maseera,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  bank  of  foul  ground  which  ex- 
tends from  the  main  land,  and  terminates  at  Jezirat  Sifah,  which  islet  lies  S^-  m.  to  the  N.  of  Has 
Kalban,  and  is  the  most  N.  of  the  Oyster  Islets.  The  depths  of  the  channel  are  from  4  to  6,  7, 
and  8  fathoms,  and  the  width  from  Ijt  to  2  m. 

At  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ohm-Rasas,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  W.  bank  of  the  channel,  there  is  a 
dangerous,  simken  rock,  with  only  2  ft.  water,  called  Hassar  Walad  Henal,  which  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  From  it  Jebel  Kairan  bears  S.  f  E.,  and  Jebel  Safa^  is  in  one  with  the  S.  point  of  Jezirat 
Shagha.     The  fair  channel  is  thereby  made  less  than  d  m.  wide. 

OHM-RASAS  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh ;  its  population, 
together  with  Safaij,  a  village  contiguous  to  it,  is  about  300  souls,  who  carry  on  a  trifling  trade  with 
Muskat.  The  town  is  protected  in  front  by  the  low  island,  Jezirat  Shaga,  before  mentioned,  which 
cannot  be  approached  within  1^  m.,  on  account  of  the  shallow  bank  extending  from  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  small  creek  runs  in  between  the  island  and  the  shore,  by  which  boats  can  get  close  up  to 
the  houses.    From  the  islet,  the  opposite  coast  of  the  main  land  is  not  visible. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  the  town  of  Ohm-Rasas  at  10  h. ;  rise  of  springs  10  ft 
The  flood  sets  W.  round  the  N.  point  of  the  island,  and  S.S.W.  down  the  channel ;  round  the  S. 
point  the  flood  sets  W.N.W.  and  N  N.E.  up  the  channel,  meeting  off  the  town.  The  ebb  tide  sets 
fair  the  contrary  way  to  the  flood.     Velocity  of  tides  varies  from  1^  to  2^  m.  per  hour. 

The  coast,  from  the  W.  point  of  Ohm-Rasas  Bay,  runs  S.S.W.  i  W.  to  Ras  Kalban,  being 
rocky  and  irregular,  forming  small,  projec  ting  points,  and  fronted  by  a  rocky  bank,  and  some  rocks 
above  water,  extending  f  m.  from  the  shore,  and  should  not  be  approached  under  1  m.  Bas  Kal- 
ban is  a  low,  rocky  point,  with  a  sandy  beach  on  either  side  of  it,  from  whence  the  coast  takes  a 
turn  to  the  S. 

Jebel  SafEilj  is  a  conical  hill,  close  to  the  S.  of  the  village  of  that  name,  with  the  remains  of  a 
fort  on  the  summit  Jebel  Kairan,  or  Saddle  Hill,  is  a  remarkable  double-peaked  hill,  elevated 
385  ft  above  the  sea,  situated  1  m.  from  the  beach,  and  nearly  4  m.  N.E.  from  Ras  Kalban, 

OYSTE&  ISLETS.  To  the  N.W.  of  Ras  Kalban  are  three  small,  rocky  islets,  known  as  the 
Oyster  Islets,  from  their  being  covered  with  that  fish.  Between  the  N.  islet,  or  Jezirat  Sifah,  and 
the  next  (which  bears  S.W.  by  S.  from  it,  distant  Q  m.),  are  two  patches  of  sunken  rocks.  The  S. 
islet  is  named  Ohm-Kads ;  it  lies  exactly  1  m.  to  W.N.W.  of  Ras  Kalban. 

Zanatiyat  Eocks.  S.W.  by  W.  from  Ras  Kalban,  and  distant  from  d  to  3^  m.,  is  a  dangerous 
group  of  rocks,  called  Zanatiyat,  with  soundings  close  round  them  of  from  5  to  7  fieithoms. 

The  coast  from  Ras  Kalban  runs  nearly  S.  to  Eas  Abn-Basas,  the  S.  point  of  the  island ; 
it  is  low  and  sandy,  and  forms  several  low,  projecting  points.  Close  to  the  shore,  at  If  m.  from  the 
S.  point,  are  two  small  islets,  and  1^  m.  farther  N.  are  three  more  islets,  running  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  coast  to  the  W.,  off  which  are  some  sunken  rocks,  extending  altogether  nearly  1^  m.  from 
the  shore  :  the  whole  are  collectively  called  Banat  Marshid.  Again,  at  2^  m.  to  the  N.,  is  a  small, 
rocky  patch,  lying  close  to  the  shore.  Kalban  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  shore,  and  distant 
4^  m.  from  the  S.  point  of  the  island,  and  about  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  Ras  Kalban. 

Shab  Sanfar  is  a  rocky  shoal,  just  awash,  bearing  W.  }  N.  from  Jebel  Saweer,  and  distant 
from  the  shore  ^i  m.     It  is  }  m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  by  i  m.  in  breadth. 

S.  Elf  D  of  ILASEERA  GHAHNEL  The  W.  shore  of  Maseera  Channel  from  Ras  Mashu  is 
low  and  rocky,  with  intermediate  sandy  patches,  until  within  11  m.  of  Jezirat  Mawal,  where  the 
extensive  reef,  called  Bayat  Dimnah,  commences :  thence  it  is  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  Ras  Shanna. 

Directions  for  sailing  through  Maseera  Channel.  Coming  from  the  N.E.,  steer  for  Jidoof 
hill,  taking  care  not  to  bring  it  to  bear  to  the  S.  of  S.S.W. ;  when  within  1  m.  of  the  point,  haul  to 
the  W.S.W.,  to  clear  the  shoal  ground  extending  from  it;  then  to  S.W.,  keeping  about  }  m.  off 
shore,  and  round  Ras  Half,  at  i  to  ^  m.  distant.  After  passing  Ras  Half,  steer  S.W.  by  S.,  to  cross 
over  the  shoalest  ridge.  On  bringing  the  black  hummock,  Jebel  Half,  to  bear  E.N.E.,  the  water 
will  probably  shoal  to  2\  fathoms,  increasing  again  to  3  and  4  fathoms  as  the  islet  on  the  W.  shoal, 
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BayatibnJooaism,  is  approached,  which  maj  be  passed  at  little  more  than  i  m.,  the  channel  here 
being  i  m.  in  breadth.  Proceeding  on  the  same  course,  the  channel  becomes  much  wider,  and 
when  off  the  village  of  Dauah,  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  i  m.  From  Dauah,  a  course  S.W.  f  S. 
will  lead  clear  abreast  the  town,  'Ohm-Rasas,  off  which  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  5  to  6  fathoms, 
water,  with  the  round  tower  bearing  E.S.E.  to  E.  by  S.,  and  distant  3^  m.,  whilst  Jezirat  Shagha 
lies  Hm.  to  the  S.E. 

If  the  weather  is  clear,  the  line  of  the  shoals  is  generally  well  defined,  and  little  danger  or  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced,  except  to  the  N.  of  Jezirat-ibn-Jooaism,  where  the  greatest  depth  appears 
to  be  2i  fathoms,  and  the  channel  very  narrow. 

Another  ohannel,  much  broader  and  deeper,  leads  to  the  N.  and  the  W.  of  Bayat-ibn-Jooaism ; 
but  the  £.  channel,  being  the  most  direct,  is  perhaps  the  preferable  one.  To  pass  through  the 
N.W.  channel,  proceed  round  Has  Half,  as  before  directed,  until  the  black  hummock  bears  E,  f  N. ; 
keep  it  on  that  bearing  until  Jezirat-ibn-Jooaism  is  only  f  point  open  to  the  right  of  Jebel  Mad- 
thrub.  Jebel  Kairan,  or  Saddle  Hill,  will  then  bear  S.  by  W.,  which,  kept  on  that  Hue  of  bearing, 
will  lead  down  clear  to  tlie  anchorage  off  the  town,  as  before  stated. 

The  channel  abreast  the  town  is  2  m.  wide,  increasing  in  width  to  the  S. ;  the  E.  side  is  bounded 
by  the  bank  of  rocky  ground,  with  some  rocks  above  water,  which  extends  from  the  shore  of  the 
island,  and  should  not  be  approached  under  }  to  1  nu  The  opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  bounded 
by  a  sand-bank,  with  1^^  to  2  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  very  steep-to.  The  soundings  in  the  channel 
vary  from  5  to  7  fathoms. 

Proceeding  to  the  S.  from  abreast  the  town,  steer  S.W.  by  S.,  and  when  the  S.  islet  of  the 
Oysters,  Jezirat  Ohm-Kads,  is  seen,  keep  it  on  that  line  of  bearing  until  near,  and  pass  it  on  either 
side,  as  most  convenient,  at  }  m.  to  J  m. 

After  passing  Jezirat  Ohm-Kads,  keep  it  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  to  avoid  th6  dangerous  group  of 
rocks,  Zanatiyat,  until  Jebel  Saweer  bears  S.E.  by  S.,  when  a  vessel  will  be  clear  of  them,  and  may 
steer  S.,  keeping  a  good  look- out  for  Shab  Sanfar,  a  rock  just  awash,  bearing  from  Jebel  Saweer 
about  W..  by  N.,  and  nearly  4  m.  to  N.W.  by  W.  from  Ras  Abu  Rasas. 

Entering  the  Channel  from  the  S.  In  the  S.  entrance  the  soundings  are  from  7  to  9  fathoms, 
sand  and  coral,  with  occasional  over-i'alls.  Ras  Abu-Rasas  should  not  be  rounded  under  a  distance 
of  3  m.,  and  a  vessel  should  be  3  m.  to  the  W.  by  S.  of  that  S.  point  before  standing  to  the  N.  by  W. 
After  Jebel  Saweer  bears  E.  by  S.,  she  may  haul  up  for  Ras  Kalban  N.N.E.,  to  pass  inside  the 
Zanatiyat  rocks;  or  outside  of  them,  by  steering  N.  by  W.,  till  Ohm-Kads  bears  N.E.  by  E.,  when 
she  may  steer  for  that  islet,  and  pass  it  as  before,  on  either  side.  After  which  the  above  directions 
reversed  will  serve  to  guide  a  .vessel  through. 

The  channel  is  decidedly  very  unsafe  for  general  navigation,  and  the  passage  should  never  be 
attempted,  except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity.  The  channels  are  very  narrow  in  some 
places,  and  entirely  destitute  of  good  leading  marks  to  guide  a  vessel  through.  The  chief,  or  sheikh, 
of  the  island  also  has  always  displayed  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  presence  of  European  vessels 
in  those  waters ;  and  any  defenceless  vessel  falling  into  his  hands  would  probably  meet  with  any- 
thing but  good  treatment.  The  channel  is  little  frequented  by  native  vessels  of  more  than  30  or 
40  tons  burthen. 

THE  COAST.  Eas  Shebali,  on  the  main  land,  is  a  low,  rocky  point,  vnth  some  bays  on  the 
N.  side ;  the  point  bears  from  Ras  Shanna  N.  by  E.  i  E.  13  m.,  the  coast  between  being  very  low 
and  sandy,  with  bushes.  As  before  stated,  a  bank  of  foul  ground,  with  from  2  to  4  fathoms  water 
on  it,  extends  from  Ras  Shebali  to  the  island  of  Maseera,  on  which  the  sea  rolls  heavily  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon.  About  a  mile  inland  from  the  cape,  is  the  village  of  Shebali,  containing  about 
200  inhabitants  of  the  Whebah  tribe. 

The  Whebah  have  but  few  boats,  and  being  very  poor,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
flated sheepskin,  called  Kirbeh  (vulg.  girtb).  It  is  commonly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast 
from  Ras  Roos  to  the  village  of  Hasek,  in  Kooria  Mooria  Bay.  But  with  the  poor  Whebah  its  use 
is  seen  in  perfection.  As  soon  ns  a  shoal  of  fish  is  viewed  from  the  heights  by  those  who  are 
watching  for  them,  the  fishers  assemble,  and  seizing  their  skins  and  casting  nets,  rush  to  the 
water's  edge.  Here  the  skin  is  quickly  soaked  and  inflated,  after  which  the  hind  and  fore  lt;gs  are 
tied  together  with  a  string.  Thus  prepared  they  step  into  the  ring ;  and,  slipping  the  skin  up 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  throw  their  casting-nets  across  the  left  shoulder,  and  wading 
into  the  water  up  to  their  necks,  sit  upon  the  string,  which  rests  against  the  back  part  of  their 
thighs ;  and  thus  they  paddle  away  with  hands  to  the  place  where  Uie  fish  are.  In  this  way  as 
many  as  twenty  at  a  time  will  ontar  the  water  and  swim  out  to  a  distance  of  2  m.  When  they 
have  arrived  among  the  fish,  they  throw  their  casting-nets,  and  gathering  them  up,  return  to  the 
shore  with  what  they  contain,  b^vi^g  PP  Vfie^m  of  securing  the  fish  on  the  spot. 
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The  coast  from  Has  Shebali  runs  N.E.  43  m.  to  Has  Jibsb.  For  13  m.  the  land  rises  in  cliffs 
of  from  30  to  70  ft. -elevation,  with  sandy  spaces  intervening;  after  which  it  presents  an  unvaried 
line  of  low  sandy  downs,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation  or  inhabitants.  A  heavy  surf 
beats  on  the  shore,  rendering  landing  impracticable  in  ships'  boats.  The  coast  as  far  N.  as  Has 
Jibsh  is  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Jenebeh  tribe,  who  bear  a  generally  bad  character,  it  is  therefore 
not  safe  to  land.  They  are  all  wreckers,  and  consider  everything  that  strands  on  this  coast  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe  to  whom  that  part  of  the  coast  belongs.  They  are  probably  the  worst  characters 
on  the  coast. 

The  bank  of  soundings  extends  off  shore  30  m.  at  Ras  Shebali,  decreasing  to  13  m.  off  Ras 
Jibsh,  the  100-fathoms  line  being  at  those  distances.  The  soundings  are  regular,  the  20-fathoms 
line  being  8^  m.  off  Jibsh,  increasing  its  distance  to  the  S.  The  shore  may  be  safely  approached 
in  any  part  into  5  fathoms,  water. 

EA8  JIBSH  is  a  small,  and  slightly  projecting  sandy  point,  having  immediately  over  it  a  hill 
about  1 00  ft.  in  height,  nearly  covered  to  the  summit  with  white  drift  sand ;  three  little  dark  peaks, 
of  which  the  hill  is  composed,  showing  above  the  sand.  On  the  centre  peak  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  tower.  On  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  hill  near  Ras  Jibsh  is  a  small  village  containing  about  60  in- 
habitants. On  the  N.  side  of  the  point  is  a  small  bay,  affording  a  good  landing-place  in  S.  winds, 
but  much  exposed  to  N.E.  winds.  In  clear  weather  Jebel  Jahlan,  3,900  ft.  high,  may  be  seen  when 
off  Ras  Jibsh :  in  appearance  it  approximates  to  a  tongue-form,  the  high  bluff  being  towards  the  E. 

The  COAST  from  Ras  Jibsh  to  Ras-el-Khabbeh,  a  distance  of  53  m.,  trends  in  a  general 
N.N.E.  ^  E.  direction;  it  is  all  low  and  sandy,  and  of  an  uniform  desolate  appearance,  with 
several  small  isolated  hiUs  near  the  coast,  one  of  which,  Jebel  Jiffan,  is  of  round  form.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  sea  between  Ras  Jibsh  and  Ras-el-Had  is  styled  El-Sharkiya,  or  the 
E.  country,  and  forms  no  portion  of  the  province  of  Ohman,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  W. 
near  the  coast.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  interior  is  diversified  vdth  exten- 
sive date-groves  and  running  streams,  with  small  patches  of  cultivation,  chiefly  jowari  and  cotton. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  between  Ras  Jibsh  and  Ras-el-Hadd,  are  of  the  Beni-bu-AhU  tribe,  and 
are  friendly  to  Europeans. 

The  bank  of  soundings  decreases  in  width  above  Ras  Jibsh,  and  at  Ras-el-Khabbeh  the 
100-fathoms  line  is  only  2  m.  from  the  coast,  and  the  dO-fathoms  line  1  m.  off,  the  lead  therefore 
affords  little  guide.  The  soundings  throughout  are  regular,  and  the  coast  may  be  approached  in 
any  part  within  a  mile  in  safety. 

El-Aflhkhareh,  or  Lashkhareh,  is  a  long  straggling  town  and  fort,  72  m.  from  Ras  Jibsh, 
containing  about  1,000  inhabitants  of  the  Beni-bu-Ahli  tribe,  who  have  several  boats.  The  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  perfect  desert,  and  affords  no  supplies,  beyond  a  few  goats  and  fowls.  In 
Oct,  1820,  a  small  British  force  was  here  defeated  by  the  Arabs.  Jebel  Seyhkh,  an  oblong  black 
hill,  several  hundred  feet  high,  bears  W.N.W.,  6  m.  from  Lashkhareh,  with  a  conical  hill  a  short 
distance  to  the  N.E.  of  it.  When  seen  bearing  W.N.W.,  it  forms  a  saddle-hill,  and  is  a  good 
leading-mark  for  making  the  place. 

Baa  Gomeleh  is  a  low  sandy  point,  17  m.  S  S.W.  of  Ras-al-Khabbeh,  backed  by  a  ridge  of  low 
hills,  one  of  which,  Jebel  Gomeleh,  is  of  conical  form,  not  easily  discernible  from  the  N.E.  Bas 
Eoos  is  a  low  rocky  point  with  a  few  sandy  hillocks  on  it,  bearing  S.W.,  3  m.  from  Ras-el-Khabbeh. 
Here  is  a  village  containing  about  300  inhabitants,  of  the  Beni-bu- AhU  tribe.  In  1830,  the  Oscar, 
and  in  May,  1852,  the  Centaur,  English  merchant  vessels,  were  wrecked  a  few  miles  S.  of  this 
cape.  Both  were  plundered  by  the  Bedouins,  who  consider  any  ship  coming  ashore  upon  their  coast 
as  their  property.  No  one  in  these  ships  was  injured ;  and  a  boat,  belonging  to  the  Beni  Jenebeh, 
took  the  crew  of  the  Centaur  to  Muscat. 

Anchorage.  The  bay  between  the  two  points  affords  tolerable  shelter  from  N.  winds ;  and 
anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  with  Ras-al-Khabbeh  bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  and  Jebel  Jahlan  W. 

From  2  to  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  Ras  Roos  there  is  a  coral  bank,  with  from  7  to  10  fathoms  water 
on  it  in  over-falls. 

Eas-al-Khabbeh  is  a  low  rocky  point.  Here  the  sandy  shore  terminates,  and  cliffs  of  from 
60  to  100  ft.  in  height  extend  with  but  few  short  breaks  to  within  3  or  4  m.  of  Ras-el-Hadd.  All 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  bold,  with  no  safe  anchorage.  When  20  m.  below  this  point,  the 
high  mountains  of  Kalhat  will  be  seen  towering  behind  Jebel  Jahlan,  which  conspicuous  mountain 
is  20  m.  inland,  to  the  W.  of  Ras-el-Khabbeh,  and  elevated  3,900  ft.  above  the  sea.  At  its  S. 
slope  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  Beni-bu-Hassein  and  Beni-bu-Ahli  tribes.  In  clear  weather  this 
mountain  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  60  m.  Jebel  Kems,  a  mountain  at  20  m.  to  the  W.  by  S. 
of  Ras-el-  Hadd,  and  2,700  ft.  above  sea,  is  a  rugged  peak  of  dark  colour,  and  is  seen  to  the  right 
of  Jebel  Jahlan  when  off  Lashkhareh. 
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RAS-EL-JIHETZ,  the  E.  point  of  Arabia,  in  lat.  Sd°  26'  N.,  and  Ion.  69^  50'  E.,  is  a  low 
cliff,  the  soundings  off  which  are  as  deep  as  at  Ras-el-Khabbeh,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  800  fathoms 
only  5  m.  from  the  land.  From  it  Bas-el-Khabbeh  bears  S  f  W.,  Id  m.,  and  Kas-el-Hadd,  bears 
N.  by  W.  i  W.,  7  m. 

Jebel  Safeinat,  called  also  Jebel  Fanoos  by  Arab  navigators,  are  two  remarkable  hills  close 
together,  of  equal  height,  elevated  850  ft.  above  sea,  close  to  the  shore,  at  Ras-el-Jineyz.  They  are 
quoin -shaped,  with  the  steep  side  to  the  W.,  and  stand  on  a  table-land  100  ft.  in  height.  Being 
isolated  and  close  to  the  E.  point  of  Arabia,  they  are  very  good  land-marks  for  that  cape ;  and  when 
the  comparatively  low  land  thereabouts  is  below  the  horizon,  they  appear  from  the  N.  or  S.  like  an 
island  with  a  deep  notch  in  it     They  are  visible  above  80  m. 

SA8-EL-HADD,  or  EAS-AL-HED.  The  low  cliffs  of  Ras-alJineyz  sink  into  a  low  sandy 
shore  3  m.  below  the  N.E.  cape  of  Arabia,  Ras-el-Hadd,  which  is  a  very  low  sandy  point,  with  a 
few  date-trees ;  the  little  town  of  El-Hadd,  lying  I  m.  S.W.  of  it.  The  town  consisted,  in  1848,  of 
two  round  towers  and  a  number  of  mat-huts,  and  contained  about  700  of  the  Beni  Ghazal  tribe. 
It  is  subject  to  the  Imam  of  Maskat.  The  authority  of  that  prince,  8.  of  this  point,  is  quite 
nominal.  Indifferent  water  may  be  had  abreast  a  small  clump  of  date-trees  at  2  m.  to  the  S. ;  and 
bullocks  and  goats  may  be  had  at  the  town.  To  the  N.  of  this  cape  no  soundings  are  to  be  obtained 
more  than  i  m.  from  the  shore ;  to  the  E*  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  about  3  m.,  and  the 
20-fathoms  line  is  1  m.  off  shore.     This  bank  is  &mous  for  large  fish. 

The  belt  anchorage  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  is  with  the  town  of  El-Had  bearing  W.  in  8  to  10 
fathoms,  water,  coral  bottom,  ^  to  f  m.  off  shore.  This  is  exposed  to  all  winds  from  the  sea.  The 
people  of  the  town  are  civil,  as  is  the  case  at  all  the  towns  N.  of  this.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a 
vessel  might  anchor  off  El-Hejreh  or  Jerameh. 

Currents  round  the  cape  are  strong  and  variable,  depending  on  the  variable  winds. 

Challenger  Bank.  On  Aug.  9th,  1830,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  discoloured  water,  with  ripplings,  was 
observed  from  H.M.S.  ChaUmg&r,  in  22^  39'  N.,  and  about  40  m.  E.  from  Ras-elHadd.  On 
sounding,  two  casts  of  13  fathoms  water  were  obtained,  and  soon  after  no  ground  at  65  fathoms,  the 
sea  having  resumed  its  natural  colour.  The  bank  appeared  3  m.  long  by  i  m.  broad.  Having  been 
observed  so  shortly  after  noon,  the  position  given  is  probably  correct.  The  Palinunu,  while  sur- 
veying the  coast,  made  diligent  search  for  it,  but  without  success. 

The  Coast  above  Bas-el-Hadd  changes  its  direction  to  an  average  of  W.  f  N.  for  15  m.,  to 
the  town  of  Soor,  or  Snr.  From  Soor  it  sweeps  gently  round  to  the  N.N.W.,  to  Ras-as-Shijr,  the 
mountains,  Jebel  Ealhat,  descending  precipitously  to  the  sea,  with  very  deep  water  close  to  the 
shore.  Cliffs  recommence  S  m.  W.  of  the  cape,  and  extend  uninterruptedly  for  6  m.  Has  Sherh 
is  a  slightly  projecting  point  of  the  cliff,  8  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Ras-el-Hadd ;  from  this  point  to  Soor. 
there  is  a  ridge  of  low  broken  hills  with  patches  of  cliff.  There  is  no  danger  on  the  coast  between 
Ras-el-Hadd  and  Ras-as-Shijr.  Between  Ras-el-Hadd  and  Soor,  the  100-fathoms  line  is  at  an 
average  distance  of  3  m.  from  the  shore;  and,  from  a  few  miles  above  that  place,  to  10  m.  N.  of 
Ras-as-Shijr,  the  bank  of  soundings  is  only  i  m.  broad. 

Khor-el-Hcgreh  is  a  small  and  shallow  inlet  used  by  small  fishing-boats.  Its  entrance, 
between  two  low  cliffs,  is  2  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Ras.el-Hadd.  There  are  2  fathoms,  water,  at  the 
entrance,  shoaling  gradually  as  the  basin  is  approached.  The  inner  half  is  dry  at  L.  W.  Its 
direction  is  S.  for  i  m.,  then  E.  1  m.,  reaching  dose  to  the  back  of  El-Hadd  Village.  At  the  E. 
extremity  of  this  khor  are  a  number  of  ruins,  and  among  them  a  large  square  building  of  modem 
construction,  forsaken,  and  also  in  ruins.  There  is  also  a  little  jetty  or  wharf  at  the  E.  end,  which 
served  as  a  landing-place  when  (according  to  tradition)  the  khor  was  much  deeper  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. The  ruins  do  not  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  buildings  of  any  consequence,  although  they 
are  said  to  be  those  ofaveiy  large  town.    

SHOE  JE&AMEH,  or  BUVDEB  JEKAHMI,  the  entrance  to  which  is  l^m.  to  the  W. 
of  the  last,  is  a  fine  basin  with  a  tortuous  entrance  1  m.  long  and  only  150  yards  broad,  between 
c1if&  60  ft.  high.  The  inside  basin,  or  Beftige  Harbonr,  is  S^  m.  in  length,  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E. 
direction,  and  1  m.  in  breadth.  The  depths  are  7  to  9  fathoms,  with  a  muddy  bottom,  in  the 
entrance  channel,  and  3^  to  4^  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  just  within  it ;  shoaling  quickly  to  2  and  1 
fathom  as  the  S.  shore  is  approached,  which  is  low  with  a  mangrove  swamp,  and  an  isolated  black 
hill  close  to  it.  It  is  used  by  native  vessels  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  only,  there  being  no  village  on 
its  shore,  nor  is  any  water  procurable.  A  town  once  existed  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  khor,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  abandoned  for  want  of  water.  At  the  end  of  Oct.,  1846,  the  Palinurus  found 
thirty-five  baghalahs  waiting  here  till  the  autumnal  squalls  (called  Leheymah  by  the  Arabs)  were 
past.  Bnnder  Jerahmi  might  prove  a  valuable  refuge  to  a  vessel  disabled  in  a  N.-Easter,  if  she 
was  going  S.,  but  could  not  weather  Ras-el-Hadd. 
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Tidea.  It  is  H.  W.  at  F.  and  0.  at  9  h.  30  nu;  springs  rise  10  ft.  YelooHy  of  tides  in  the 
narrows,  3  m.  per  hoar. 

Direetions.  This  natural  harbour'^  may  be  foand  useful  to  a  steamer  requiring  smooth  water 
to  repair  damages.  Entering  this  place  with  a  Northerly  wind,  keep  close  to  the  E.  shore,  till 
past  the  small  shoal,  of  2  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  on  the  W.  side  at  J  m.  within  the  entrance;  then 
keep  in  mid-channel,  and  pass  on  either  side  of  a  small  island  dividing  the  passage  at  the  mouth  of 
the  basin — the  £.  channel  is  preferable,  being  more  direct — and  anchor  as  soon  as  past  the  island. 
Flaws  of  wind  are  of  course  prevalent  in  the  entrance,  vessels  should  therefore  be  prepared  with  a 
stem  anchor  in  case  of  accident. 

SOOS,  or  SXJB»  is  a  large  town,  or  rather  two  towns  situated  on  a  khor  or  back-water;  there 
are  also  two  forts  surrounded  by  huts  to  the  W.  of  it,  all  included  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Soor.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  10,000.  The  town  on  the  E.  bank,  called 
Hejah,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Beni-bu-Ahli  tribe ;  the  other,  Uhm  Kreimtain,  by  the  Beni 
Jenebeh,  who  are  often  at  feud  with  each  other.  The  S.W.  fort,  El-Heis,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  wells :  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  maintains  a  garrison  there. 

When  on  with  Soor  Greek,  Jebel  Eems  bears  S.W.  by  S.,  thio  may  be  useful  as  a  guide  to 
find  the  place.    Just  N.  of  Soor,  the  bank  of  soundings  is  only  1  m.  wide. 

Cattle  and  vegetables  might  be  obtained  here,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  water  could  be  spared 
for  a  ship.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  between  this  place  and  India,  Zanzibar,  Berbereh,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  ba^halahs,  and  numberless  fishing-boats  which  frequent  the  whole  coast  of  Arabia, 
besides  several  fishing-boats  which  belong  to  the  place.  The  trade  is  principally  confined  to 
imports,  the  only  exports  being  dried  dates  and  salted  fish.  They  manufacture  a  coarse-oheckered 
cloth  for  turbans,  ix.  Many  Banyans,  natives  of  Eutch,  are  settled  here,  and  the  trade  is  very 
much  in  their  hands.     The  Soor  people  are  bold  sailors. 

Anchorage.  A  ship  should  anchor  off  the  town  in  10  to  15  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom ;  it 
is  quite  an  open  roadstead,  and  has  not  been  surveyed.  The  khor  is  extensive,  but  narrow  at  the 
entrance,  with  a  bar  having  only  8  ft.  on  it  at  L.  W. ;  within  are  d  or  8  fathoms  water.  Little 
can  be  seen  of  Soor  town  from  the  sea,  the  two  forts  are  on  higher  ground,  and  first  seen. 

The  Coast  above  Soor  goes  on  curving  gradually  round  to  N.W.  and  N.N.W.,  for  more  than 
30  m.,  till  at  Bas-es-Shijr  it  runs  nearly  N. ;  from  this  point  it  turns  back  to  N.W.  Soundings 
are  not  obtainable  at  more  than  i  m.  off  shore  along  this  coast  The  precipitous  mountains,  Jebel 
Kalhat  and  Jebel  Beni  Jabar,  come  close  down  to  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  in  two  ranges, 
one  behind  the  other ;  both  sinking  into  the  plain  together  just  above  Soor ;  they  have  a  regular 
outline.  When  viewed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  N.,  the  S.  extreme  of  these  mountains  has 
been  mistaken  by  strangers  for  Bas-el-Hadd.  The  coast-range  averages  4,500  ft. ;  the  back-range 
is  higher,  probably  6,000  ft.  Above  Bas-es  Shijr  they  recede  from  the  coast  for  dO  m.  in  a  W.  by 
N.  (Orection,  ending  at  the  Wadi  Heil-el-Gba^  called  by  seamen,  the  Devil's  Gap.  To  the  N. 
and  W.  of  this  Gap  there  stands  another  range,  about  6,000  ft.  high,  called  Jebel  Fatlah  (by 
some,  Jebel-ez-Zahtri).  These  ranges  are  sometimes  visible  80  m.  When  the  Wadi  Heil-al- 
Ghaf  bears  W.S.W.,  it  is  quite  open,  and  forms  a  remarkable  land-mark ;  it  is  discernible  on  any 
bearing  between  W.  and  S.W.  by  S.  Sometimes,  when  the  mountain  tops  on  both  sides  are 
coTored  with  a  streak  of  dark  clouds,  forming  a  sort  of  bridge  over  the  Gap,  the  sky  is  seen  clear 
through  underneath,  and  the  sunset  scene  is  remarkable. 

Winds.  Squalls  or  heavy  gusts  blow  at  times  out  of  this  valley  in  the  winter  months,  Jan., 
Feb.,  and  March ;  they  will  lay  a  vessel  on  her  beam-ends,  if  unprepared,  but  generally  they  give 
sufficient  warning.  The  S.W.  monsoon  is  not  felt  along  this  coast  to  N.  of  Bas«el-Hadd ;  at  that 
time,  calms  and  light  winds  prevail,  sometimes  light  S.E.  winds,  with  a  drain  of  current  to  N. 

In  the  winter,  strong  breezes  are  also  experienced  from  N.E.,  called  Nashi:  they  are  attended 
by  dark  cloudy  weather,  and  generally  rain.  The  barometer  stands  high  dcuring  these  Inreezes, 
just  as  with  similar  land-winds  on  the  Sind  and  Cutch  coasts.  These  are  felt  more  on  the  Batneh 
coast,  which  is  then  a  dead  lee-shore,  and  without  shelter.  A  dense  haze  (from  the  dust  off  the 
Mekran  coast)  sometimes  precedes  Uiese  N.-Easters.  They  blow  frequently  for  three  days,  or 
even  hve  days  at  a  time,  hut  sometimes  last  only  for  a  single  day. 

Baa  Aboo  Daood,  or  Cape  Keriyat  (Curiate  of  the  Portuguese,)  in  lat.  23^  10'  N.,  Ion. 
68°  56'  E.,  is  a  steep  rocky  point,  with  a  rocky  islet  (100  ft  high,)  at  H  cables  to  the  N.,  and  a 
channel  between  it  and  the  cape,  with  3  and  4  fathoms.  When  Cape  Keriyat  bears  about  S.S.W., 
it  is  nearly  in  one  with  the  Devil's  Gap,  which  is  not  conspicuous  at  this  bearing ;  and  when  the 
cape  beaiB  S.,  the  gap  is  shut  in  behind  it.    The  Devil's  Qap  is  in  lat.  US°  5'  N.,  distant  about 
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11  leagues  from  Muscat,  being  an  excellent  mark  for  knowing  the  land.  Under  this  gap  is  said  to 
lie  the  anchorage  of  Eerijat,  where  a  ship  may  anchor  in  13  fathoms  good  ground,  about  2  m.  off 
shore,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  N.-Westers  by  the  projecting  land  of  the  cape ;  but  a  sadden  change 
of  wind  to  the  S.E.  would  imperil  her.  In  the  bay,  S.  of  Cape  Eeriyat,  there  is  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  small  island  near  the  shore.  Around  the  cape  regular  soundings  are  got  from 
25  to  30  fathoms,  d  or  8  m.  off  shore,  which  extend  3  leagues  to  the  W. ;  ships  may,  therefore, 
anchor  here,  when  it  falls  calm.  The  government  of  Muscat  sometimes  extends  to  Ras-el-Hadd, 
although  it  is  not  safe  for  Europeans  to  land  at  the  villages  near  the  cape,  because  the  inhabitants 
are  inhospitable  to  strangers,  and  the  Bedouins,  or  roving  Arabs,  often  keep  some  of  these  villages 
or  towns  in  subjection.  The  coast  abounds  with  excellent  fish,  which,  with  dates,  are  brought  off 
by  the  country  boats  to  ships  passing  near  the  villages.  Between  Cape  Keriyat  and  Muskat,  is  the 
projecting  point,  Ras-el-Eheiran,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  cape,  from  which  it  bears 
about  N.W.  by  N. ;  and  from  hence  the  coast  runs  about  N.W.  by  W.  to  Muskat  Point ;  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  cape  being  about  8^  leagues.  All  the  land  in  this  place  is  high  and 
uneven,  rocky  towards  the  sea,  of  barren  aspect ;  no  soundings  to  be  had  except  very  close  to  the 
shore.  From  Has  Aboo  Daood  to  Muscat,  there  is  a  confused  mass  of  hills  near  the  sea,  with  range 
beyond  range  of  mountains  behind  them. 

BUHDEB  EHEIBAK.  Immediately  to  the  W.  of  Ras-el-Eheiran  are  two  islands  not  easily 
distinguished,  owing  to  their  uniformity  of  appearance  and  height  with  the  main  land,  and  to  their 
not  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  coast.  Behind  the  W.  and  larger,  is  the  anchorage  called  Bunder 
Eheiran.  Xhe  small  island,  in  lat.  23^  32'  N.,  Ion.  58^  45'  E.,  is  im.  long,  and  the  channel 
behind  it  only  200  yards  wide,  tortuous,  and  veiy  shallow ;  although  at  the  entrance  it  has  3  to 
5  fathoms.  The  W.  island  (300  ft.  high,)  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  f  m.  long ;  close  to  the  E.  end  is 
a  small  detached  rock,  between  which  and  the  E.  island  is  the  entrance  channel,  600  yards  wide, 
with  1 5  fathoms  in  it. 

The  Strait,  between  the  S.  side  of  the  larger  island  and  a  projecting  point  of  the  coast  opposite, 
forms  the  anchorage,  which  is  150  to  200  yards  wide;  there  are  4  to  5  fathoms  in  this  part.  Off 
the  S.W.  comer  of  the  island,  the  Strait  is  wider,  and  has  a  rocky  islet  in  the  centre,  with  6  to  7 
fathoms  on  its  E.  side,  and  3  to  4  round  it.  Near  the  S.  end  of  this  islet,  a  narrow  passs^e  leads 
into  a  shallow  bay,  extending  a  mile  to  the  S.,  where  it  ends  in  a  swamp.  There  is  a  large  grove  of 
date-trees,  and  a  small  village. 

The  W.  entrance  is  about  1 50  yards  broad,  i  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  and  has  9  to  7  fathoms  in  it. 
This  harbour  is  only  frequented  by  fishing  boats ;  the  winds  are  very  bafiiing,  particularly  in  the 
W.  entrance,  and  blow  in  violent  gusts  during  N.-Westers.  A  disabled  steamer,  requiring  smooth 
water  for  repairs,  might  conveniently  use  either  this  sheltered  harbour,  or  Bunder  Jisseh. 

BUITDEB  JISSEH  is  another  small  anchorage,  5  m.  S.E.  from  Maskat,  formed  by  a  precipitous 
light-coloured  island,  600  yards  long  and  140  ft.  high,  which  stands  in  the  entrance  of  a  bay  i  m.  in 
length  and  depth.  The  E.  entrance  is  300  yards  broad  and  has  7  fathoms  in  it ;  the  W.  one  is 
blocked  up  by  a  flat  rock,  having  only  1^  fathoms  on  each  side  of  it  The  bay  has  4  to  7  fathoms 
in  it,  and  an  indented  outline,  with  an  islet  on  the  S.W.  side,  to  the  W.  of  wMch  is  a  large  village 
and  date  grove. 

The  coast  is  rocky ;  a  succession  of  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays,  with  several  villages  between 
it  and  Maskat.  Bistan  has  a  date  grove,  the  inhabitants  are  cultivators.  Eantab,  a  small  fishing 
village,  has  a  pyramidal  rock  standing  in  the  sandy  bay  close  to  the  shore ;  this  place  lies  under  the 
hill  called  Maskat  Saddle.  Sidab  Cove  might  afford  shelter  to  small  craft  during  a  N.-Wester. 
Sidab  village  is  separated  from  Maskat  by  only  a  small  ridge,  having  a  wall  and  gate  in  the  pass. 

MASKAT,  or  MUSKAT,  is  the  capital  of  Ohman,  and  residence  of  the  Sultan  or  Eing,  whose 
territories  extend  along  the  coast  from  Has  Musandim  to  Eas-el-Hadd.  Including  the  adjacent 
villages  and  towns,  from  Sudab  to  Matreh,  it  may  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants ;  but  this  is 
merely  an  estimate. 

On  the  death,  in  1856,  of  Seyyid  Sa*id  bin  Sultan,  the  kingdom  was  divided;  his  son,  Seyyid 
Taweyni  succeeded  him  in  Ohman,  whilst  the  African  territories  (Zanzibar,  &c.)  went  to  another 
son,  Seyyid  Majid,  who  died  in  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  Seyyid  Burghash.  The  ruler  of  Maskat 
is  not  properly  called  Imam,  but  Seyyid,  or  Prince ;  sometimes  he  is  styled  Sultan.  The  extent  of 
his  dominion  in  Arabia  is  practically  limited  by  the  distance  at  which  he  can  enforce  his  authority, 
which,  in  general,  is  only  near  the  sea-coast ;  he  has  a  small,  regular  force  of  Arabs,  Mekranis,  and 
Sidis  (Africans,)  who  garrison  his  forts  and  Persian  possessions ;  they  are  only  armed  with  match- 
locks, swords,  spears,  &c.  He  has  lately  obtained  a  few  field-pieces  and  some  artillerymen  &om  the 
Persians.  In  addition  to  his  Arab  possessions,  he  holds  the  islands  El-Eishm  and  Hormnz,  and 
the  Persian  coast  from  Ehamir  to  Jashk,  of  the  Persian  Government,  on  payment  of  a  tribute :  he 
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also  holds  Gwadel,  and  several  places  on  the  Mekran  coast  hetween  that  and  Jashk.  The  fleet  of 
the  late  sovereign  was  divided  hetween  Zanzibar  and  Maskat.  The  present  Maskat  squadron  consists 
of  an  old-fasbioned  d6-gun  frigate,  one  or  two  corvettes,  and  a  few  brigs,  armed  baghalahs,  &c. 

The  Ohman  revenues  are  much  curtailed  by  the  loss  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  kingdom  has  suffered 
from  civil  commotions  since  the  death  of  Seyjid  Sa'id  bin  Sultan,  who  reigned  62  jears,  and  left 
fifteen  surviving  sons,  many  of  whom  have  been  fighting  for  supremacy  ever  since.  Their  names 
were  Thuwainy,  Muhammad,  Toorky,  Majid,  Burghash,  Abd-el-Wahab,  Ghalib,  Abd-el-Ahziz, 
Ehalifah,  Suwaid,  Abbas,  Menin,  Bedran,  Nasr,  Abd-el-Wahhab.  The  eldest  son  and  successor  was 
assassiuated  in  Feb.,  1866,  by  his  own  son,  Salim,  who  held  the  reins  only  till  Oct,  1868,  when  he 
was  overcome  and  turned  out  of  Maskat  by  Ahzan-bin-Kais.  Now,  either  the  latter  or  Toorky  is  the 
ruling  Seyyid.  The  Sheik  of  Abu  Zhabi,  in  1869,  took  up  Ahzan*s  cause;  whilst  the  chiefs  of 
Debai,  Ajman,  and  Ras-el-Khaimah,  co-operated  with  Toorky,  and  his  brother,  Majid,  sent  him 
money  from  Zanzibar.     In  August,  1872,  die  Seyyid  Toorky  remained  supreme  as  Sultan  of  Maskat. 

Maskat  was  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese  from  a.d.  1508  to  1651,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  all  their  possessions  in  Arabia  by  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Arabs.  They  fortified  the  place 
strongly,  and  built  the  forts  Jillali  and  Merani ;  probably  the  others  also  are,  in  part  at  least,  of 
Portuguese  origin.  In  a  Portuguese  inscription  over  the  inner  gate  of  Merani  is  the  date  1588,  and 
in  an  old  wooden  gate  at  the  custom-bouse,  is  cut  **  Anno  1624."  Their  expulsion  from  Maskat  was 
effected  by  the  Imam  Sultan-bin-Seif,  about  a.d.  1651 — 2,  but  only  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Banyan,  Narootem  by  name,  who  was  Treasurer  and  General  Agent  to  the  Portuguese,  and  whose 
daughter  the  Commandant,  Pareira,  foolishly  insisted  on  marrying.  The  crafty  Banyan  obtained 
his  consent  that  the  marriage  should  be  postponed  for  a  year ;  then  he  advised  the  Commandant  to 
clear  out  the  water-tanks,  to  have  all  the  powder  restored,  by  being  pounded  anew,  and  the  old 
supplies  of  wheat  to  be  removed,  to  make  way  for  new.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  whilst  the 
Portuguese  were  unprepared  and  lulled  into  fancied  security,  Narootem  secretly  communicated  with 
the  ruler  of  Ohman,  Sultan  bin-Seif.fulvising  him  to  attack  the  place  on  the  following  Sunday.  The 
Arabs  came  on  that  day,  surprised  and  slew  the  Portuguese,  and  recovered  their  town.  The  same 
Imam,  fired  with  his  successes  against  the  Portuguese,  attacked  Diu  and  Damaun,  carrying  off  an 
immense  booty. — (jS^^  Hakluyt  Society's  *'  Imams  and  Seyyids  of  'Oman." 

The  whole  of  the  fortifications,  both  land-ward  and  sea-ward,  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ; 
the  guns  are  chiefly  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  iron  ones  quite  rusty  and  useless,  and  the  carriages 
dropping  to  pieces.  A  few  brass  guns  are  in  better  condition ;  one  fine  old  Spanish  gun  in  Merani 
Fort  has  the  date  1606. 

The  Maskat  Government  has  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The 
late  sovereign  was  a  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  fought  with  us  against  the  pirates,  &o. 
Maskat  pays  a  religious  tribute,  or  tithe,  to  the  Wahebbi  chief.  The  population  of  Maskat  and 
Matreh  is  very  mixed,  with  a  large  infusion  of  African  blood.  Ealbuh,  Riyam,  and  Arbak  are 
inhabited  by  a  higher  class  of  Arabs.  At  Ealbuh  are  the  Beni  Marazik ;  at  Riyam  the  Beni  Ahmed ; 
Shateif,  Mateireh,  and  Sudab  villages  are  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Suppliea.  Notwithstanding  the  barren  appearance  of  this  place,  the  country  inland  is  in  many 
parts  fertile,  and  furnishes  considerable  supplies.  Water  is  brought  from  the  wells  in  the  suburbs, 
in  a  small  aqueduct,  by  the  side  of  the  great  water-course,  to  the  landing-place,  and  brought  ofl*  in 
native  boats ;  if  a  vessel  has  no  casks,  they  would  bring  it  off  either  in  bulk  in  a  boat,  or  perhaps  in 
one  of  the  large  wooden  tanks  used  by  baghalalis,  but  it  is  advisable  to  see  that  the  tank  has  been 
cleaned  out  properly.  Occasionally,  after  a  long  drought,  the  water  is  scarce  and  bad ;  but  as  a  rule, 
good,  and  in  sufficient  quantity.  Fire-wood  is  procurable ;  so  are  sheep  and  cattle  (the  latter  are 
best) ;  vegetables ;  fruit,  viz, : — limes,  oranges,  grapes,  pomegranates,  mangoes,  plantains ;  fowls, 
plentiful  and  cheap ;  flour,  all  ^ound  in  hand-mills ;  Arab  bread ;  rice  and  dholl  (Indian  pea,) 
which  come  from  India ;  and  the  usual  other  articles  required  for  a  ship,  excepting  spirits,  salt  meat, 
and  biscuit.  No  coal  is  obtainable  here ;  but  the  Indian  Government  generally  has  a  few  hundred 
tons  here  for  the  use  of  their  own  vessels. 

British  Agent  There  is  an  agent  here,  hitherto  a  native ;  but  an  European  officer,  with  the 
rank  of  vice-consul,  has  been  lately  appointed.  Price  currents,  rate  of  exchange,  &c.,  which  vary 
much,  would  be  obtainable  from  him.  There  was  a  French  agent  here  till  recently,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  there  is  one  at  present. 

Trade.  The  dollar  is  the  coin  preferred.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  settled  by  the  Banyans,  of 
whom  more  is  said  below.  The  exports  are :  corn,  brought  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Persia,  and 
mules  and  asses  from  the  interior,  which  are  sent  to  the  Mauritius  and  to  Bourbon :  salt  is  exported 
to  Calcutta,  also  dried  fish,  and  shark-fins,  &c.,  for  the  Chinese  market :  dates  are  exported  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  Eutch,  &c. 
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The  imports,  on  which  5  per  cent,  daty  is  levied  without  distinction,  are : — sugar  from  the 
Mauritius ;  from  India :  piece  goods  (from  fiombaj) ;  large  quantities  of  rice,  and  some  teak  timber 
(from  Malabar) ;  indigo  (from  Calcutta) ;  ghee  (from  Karachi  and  the  Mekran  coast) ;  cotton  and 
native  fabrics  (from  Kutch) ;  coffee,  &c.,  from  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  also  trade  with  Zanzibar  and 
the  African  coast.  There  is  a  large  number  (several  thousand)  of  Hindoos  of  the  Banyan  caste, 
settled  '  here,  chiefly  from  Eutch  and  Gujerat,  and  the  trade  is  much  in  their  hands :  they  have 
always  been  encouraged  by  the  Maskat  Government.  The  customs  are  farmed  to  some  of  these 
men  for  a  certain  annual  sum.  They  only  settle  here  temporarily,  and  do  not  bring  their  families 
with  them.  A  small  colony  of  these  enterprising  men  is  to  be  found  in  most  towns  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  The  manufactures  are  few :  certain  kinds  of  cloths,  used  by  the  Arabs,  are  woven ;  and 
arms,  as  swords,  match-locks,  &c.,  made  here. 

There  are  several  fine  square-rigged  ships  belonging  to  this  port,  besides  a  great  many  baghalahs 
and  other  native  craft. 

MASKAT  GOVE  is  the  E.  of  five  coves,  lying  between  Has-es-Shateif  and  Has  Maskat,  a 
distance  of  only  If  m.  It  is  formed  by  the  steep  rocky  island  called  Maskat,  or  El-Jezirah,  and  a 
smaller  one.  on  the  E.  side ;  and  a  high  point  of  land  on  the  W. 

Maskat  Island,  350  ft.  high  and  precipitous  all  round,  is  1,400  yards  long,  by  200  to  500 
broad:  it  has  deep  water  close-to  outside;  80  fathoms  at  d  cables  off.  Its  coast-line  is  very 
irregular,  and  at  2  furlongs  from  the  S.  end,  it  is  nearly  divided  by  two  little  coves  opposite  each 
other,  the  hill  being  quite  low  just  between  them.  The  N.  point  of  the  Island,  called  Ras  Maskat, 
is  a  round,  sloping  bluff,  while  the  points  to  the  W.  of  it  are  cliffs.  On  its  W.  side,  just  within  the 
cove,  is  a  fort  or  battery  near  the  water,  with  a  tower  half-way  up  the  hill,  called  Sirah  (es-Sirah 
esh-Sharkiya,  or  the  E.  battery.) 

iishermaii's  Rook,  lying  off  the  N.  tip  of  Ras  Maskat,  in  lat  23°  88'  N.,  Ion.  58°  35'  E.,  is 

1  Oft.  above  water,  20  yards  across,  and  separated  from  the  Island  by  a  strait  50  yards  broad,  with 

2  to  3  fathoms  in  it :  this  rock  may  be  rounded  quite  dose,  as  5  yards  off  it  there  are  6  or  7  fathoms. 

The  CoT6  is  i  m.  deep  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  im.  wide  at  the  entrance ;  half-way  in,  it  is 
contracted  to  ^m.  by  a  projecting  point  on  the  W.  side,  running  out  £.,  inside  this  it  widens ;  at 
the  head  it  is  300  yards  across.  The  soundings  are  12  and  18  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  shoaling 
gradually  to  7  and  8  at  the  narrow  part,  and  to  2  fathoms  about  a  cable  from  the  white  sandy  beach 
at  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  which  the  town  stands.  There  is  deep  water  close  to  all  the  points 
round  the  cove ;  the  little  bays  in  it  are  shoaler.  Merani  Fort,  called  also  Kalaht-el-Gharbiya,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cove,  and  close  round  it  on  the  S.  side,  \a  the  landing-place,  which  is  on  the  rocks 
just  where  the  great  water-course  discharges  itself  into  the  cove ;  here  also,  is  a  small  place  for 
hauling  up  and  repairing  boats. 

The  W.  side  is  a  detached  precipitous  ridge,  436  ft.  high ;  its  N.  point  is  called  Ras  Kalbuh,  or 
Ras  Dukhkhan.  The  projecting  point,  before-mentioned,  is  250  yards  long  by  60  broad,  and  about 
100  ft.  high,  being  a  spur  of  the  main  ridge  of  Ras  Kalbuh,  and  on  it  is  a  fort  with  two  rows  of 
embrasures,  and  a  round  tower  on  the  highest  part,  called  also  Sireh  (or  Es-Sirah  el-Gharbiya, 
i.e.,  the  W.  battery,  if  required  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.)  On  the  inner  side  of  this  point  is  formed 
a  bay,  called  Makalla,  with  3  fathoms  and  under,  where  the  small  native  vessels  anchor.  There  are 
several  low  towers  on  the  different  peaks  of  this  ridge,  which  slopes  down  at  its  S.  end  to  a  cliff 
about  150  ft.  high,  with  a  large  fort  on  it  caUed  Merani,  with  several  round  towers  on  the  hill,  and 
a  battery  near  the  water  level 

The  front  of  the  town  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  cove,  and  is  built  close  down  to  the  water 
along  the  beach,  so  that  the  sea  washes  against  the  houses  at  H.  W.  The  walls  of  the  town  enclose 
a  space  of  700  yards  by  250,  while  the  suburbs,  built  of  mat  huts,  occupy  every  available  piece  of 
level  ground  in  the  vicinity.  The  wall  is  built  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides,  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side 
being  built  close  up  to,  and  even  against  the  face  of  the  hills.  The  Seyyid's  palace  is  the  largest 
building  facing  the  sea,  and  to  the  E.  of  it  is  a  small  wharf,  with  the  custom-house.  The  mosques 
are  small,  and,  like  all  in  Ohman,  have  neither  domes  nor  minarets.  There  are  several  towers  on 
the  hills  behind  the  town;  one,  called  Buma  Sali,  built  on  a  ridge  (highest  part  500ft.,)  quite  over- 
looks it  and  the  cove.     Maskat  Saddle  Hill  (1,340  ft.)  stands  2  m.  to  S.  of  the  town. 

Between  the  town  and  Maskat  Island  are  two  small  detached  hills,  the  S.  of  which,  about 
100  ft.  high,  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  low,  sandy  isthmus,  and  has  a  large  fort  on  it  called  Jillali. 
which  has  two  tiers  of  embrasures,  both  casemated,  and  a  round  tower  at  each  end ;  there  is  a  fine 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  up  to  this  fort.  This  and  Merani  are  the  two  principal  forts,  and 
quite  overlook  the  town.  The  other  hill  forms  an  islet  at  H.  W.  about  60  ft.  high ;  with  a  passage 
with  only  1  ft.  at  L.  W.,  and  30  yards  wide  between  it  and  Maskat  Island,  called  Doweireh.  Behind 
these  is  a  cove  or  series  of  little  coves,  between  Maskat  Island  and  the  main ;  there  are  two  remark- 
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able  natural  pillars  of  rock  in  it,  one  close  to  the  S.E.  tip  of  the  island,  the  other  f-  m.  to  the  S. ; 
just  below  the  latter  is  a  projecting  point  called  Has  Jen*adeh,  a  perpendicular  cliff  about  250  ft. 
high,  conspicuous  from  the  N.  In  one  of  these  little  bays,  called  Moghub,  close  to  the  S.E.  of 
Jillali  Fort,  the  Red  Sea  and  Karachi  telegraph  cables  were  landed. 

Fahl,  or  Fahil  Islet  (280  ft.  high,)  is  of  light  colour,  quite  precipitous,  deep-to  all  round,  and 
has  no  danger  near  it ;  it  generaUj  shows  light-coloured  against  the  land.  It  lies  5im.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Maskat  Cove.  From  the  E.,  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  Jillali  Fort  in  the  morning,  it 
sometimes  shows  white,  to  the  N.  of  Maskat  Island,  against  the  hills  behind ;  all  the  hills  about 
Maskat  being  of  a  very  dark  colour.    Fahl  Islet  is  in  lat.  23^  41'  N.,  Ion.  68^  30'  E. 

Tides.  In  Maskat  Cove  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  9  h.  15  m.,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is  6  to 
8  ft.  (approximate.) 

DntSCnOHS.  Approaching  Maskat  from  seaward,  either  from  the  E.  or  W.,  the  Saddle 
Hill,  1,340  ft.  high,  is  remarkable;  it  is  formed  by  two  sharp  peaks,  the  highest  of  the  very  jagged 
dark  range  behind  Maskat ;  they  are  in  one  when  bearing  W.S.W.  If  coming  from  the  N.  this 
hill  is  not  so  conspicuous,  as  the  peaks  are  some  little  distance  apart.  In  the  back-ground  will  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  the  Kerriyat  range  of  mountains,  and  to  the  W.,  the  mountains  Jebel  Tyin  and 
Jebel  Nakhl,  with  lower  ranges  between  them  and  the  coast-range.  The  place  has  often  been  passed 
by  strangers,  especially  steamers,  as  the  towns  do  not  show  well  under  the  dark  hills,  and  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  coves,  are  only  visible  with  the  cove  open.  As  there  is  no  danger  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  steamers  especially  should  not  be  far  out,  and  then  Fahl  Island  cannot  be  overlooked. 

In  the  day-time  a  ship  should  run  into  Maskat  Cove,  and  anchor  well  over  to  the  W.  shore, 
which  is  the  weather  side  in  a  N.-Wester.  If  only  calling  at  the  place,  she  may  anchor  in  13  or 
14  fathoms  in  the  entrance ;  but  if  requiring  supplies,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  to  anchor,  if  there  is  room, 
about  abreast  of  the  W.  fort  Sireh,  and  pretty  close  to  it.    The  Sultan's  ships  of  war  lie  further  in. 

The  place  is  nearly  open  to  the  N.-Wester,  which  blows  a  couple  of  points  off  the  W.  side, 
while  the  sea  sets  straight  into  the  cove ;  so  that  vessels  making  a  long  stay  here,  always  use  a 
stem  anchor  to  keep  their  head  on  to  the  swell.  The  N.-Easter,  or  Nashi,  also  sends  a  heavy 
sea  into  the  cove,  and  there  is  little  or  no  shelter  from  this  wind.  The  bottom  is  sand  and  shells, 
but  with  a  long  scope  of  cable,  vessels  need  not  apprehend  driving,  as  the  anchors  would  have  to 
drag  so  much  up  hUl ;  and  when  near  the  rocks,  there  appears  to  be  a  rebound  of  the  wave,  which 
lessens  the  strain  on  the  cable.  Outside  the  oove  in  depths  above  30  fathoms,  the  bottom  is  clay 
or  mud.    The  deep-sea  lead  will  not  get  bottom  at  1  league  off  Maskat 

The  wind  (when  there  is  any)  nearly  always  blows  into  this  cove,  vessels  generally  have  to 
warp  out  till  able  to  make  sail,  but  there  is  often  a  light  land-wind  at  night,  sufficient  to  enable 
a  vessel  to  get  out.  In  Aphl,  1847,  Maskat  was  visited  by  a  storm  of  a  cyclonic  character,  and 
two  days  after  the  Bombay  {Cleopatras)  cyclone ;  this  did  great  damage  to  shipping  in  the  cove ; 
several  vessels  were  driven  on  the  rocks :  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  streets  were  flooded. 

By  nighty  a  vessel  arriving  from  the  E.  should  run  up  the  coast,  keeping  to  the  S.  of  the 
parallel  of  Has  Maskat,  or  make  short  tacks  up  to  it,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  not  passing  it,  as  it  will 
then  form  the  extreme  of  the  land ;  and  she  should  remember  to  round  the  first  point,  and  as 
close  as  possible.  Fisher's  Rock  would  be  seen,  probably,  by  its  horizon  being  lower,  or  as  a  notch 
in  the  water-line  of  Maskat  Island ;  after  rounding  it,  keep  a  look-out  for  the  shipping,  and  anchor 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  well  over  to  Bas  Kalbuh,  which  by  night  always  appears  much  closer 
than  it  really  is. 

Coming  from  the  W.  or  N.,  a  vessel  should  make  Fahil,  from  which  Fisher's  Rock  bears 
about  S.E.  by  E.,  6  ul  Remember,  however,  that  Ras  Maskat  will  be  the  last  point,  and  nothing 
will  be  seen  to  the  E.  of  it.  In  1857,  a  steamer,  not  attending  to  this,  got  on  the  rocks  in  Kalbuh 
Cove,  which  she  had  entered  at  night,  taking  it  for  Maskat  Cove.  The  shipping  does  not  show 
well  against  the  hills,  but  when  close,  their  hulls  might  be  seen,  especially  from  aloft. 

The  four  other  coves  are  called  after  the  towns  situated  in  each ;  Kalbuh,  Riyam,  Matreh, 
and  Shateif.    That  of  El-Matroh  is  largest  and  best. 

Kalbuh  Coye  is  a  small  cove  between  Ras  Kalbuh,  before  described,  and  Ras-el-Bahs  Point 
with  an  isolated  hill  about  100  ft.  high,  with  a  round  fort  on  it.  It  is  3  cables  long  by  2^  broad, 
with  8  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  and  shoaling  gradually  up  to  the  town ;  is  quite  open  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  not  frequented  by  shipping.  There  is  a  spit  of  rocks,  covered  at  H.  W , 
extending  1^  cables  W.S.W.  from  Ras  Kalbuh. 

In  appearance  the  town  resembles  Maskat  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  extends  ^  m.  back  up  the 
valley  from  the  sandy  beach,  and  nearly  joins  the  suburbs  of  Maskat,  being  separated  from  them 
by  a  low  ride,  over  which  the  fbot-paUi  passes.  There  is  a  wall  and  gate  to  cut  off  the  oom- 
munication.    The  hills  on  the  W.  side  of  Kalbuh,  or  Killabuh,  are  about  250  ft  high,  and  are 
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like  Has  Ealbuh,  nearly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  hills  behind.  Between  the  isolated  hill 
forming  the  W.  point  of  Kalbuh  Cove  and  this  ridge  of  hills,  is  a  sandy  isthmus,  on  which  is  a 
little  village  called  Doheh,  with  some  stone  houses;  a  part  of  the  village  is  detached,  and  lies 
a  little  back  in  the  hills  to  the  W.  of  the  point. 

Eiyam  Coye  is  about  the  size  of  Ealbuh,  with  soundings  decreasing  from  5  fathoms.  It  is 
not  visited  by  vessels,  being  also  open  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Between  this  cove  and  Doheh  a 
small  spit  of  rocks  runs  off  half  a  cable.  Riyam  Village  is  smaller  than  Kalbuh,  and  extends  i  m. 
up  the  valley,  whence  there  is  a  foot-path  for  a  ^  ra.,  over  a  fortified  pass,  to  the  suburbs  of  Maskat; 
to  the  W.  of  the  village  is  a  steep  and  rugged  pass  to  Mateireh  and  Matreh.  The  W.  point 
of  Riyam  Gove  is  a  detached  hill  about  80  ft.  high,  quite  precipitous,  and  having  a  sunken  rock 
70  yards  off  to  the  N.  of  it;  to  the  W.  of  this  point  is  a  bight,  used  by  small  native  craft  in  a 
N.-Easter,  and  sheltered  partly  in  a  N.-Wester  by  Ras  Eowaser ;  it  is  called  Bunder  Dinaja. 

Matreh  Cove,  ^  m.  broad,  and  6  cables  deep,  is  between  the  W.  point  of  Riyam  Cove  and  Ras 
Kowaser.  It  contains  several  little  bays  and  villages,  besides  the  town  of  Matreh,  which  stands  at 
the  head.  Next  to  W.  of  Bunder  Dinaja  is  a  small  sandy  bay,  with  a  large  village  called  Mateireh, 
(Little  Matreh)  extending  back  some  distance.  A  detached  hill  about  100  ft.  high,  with  a  large 
castle  on  it.  called  Sirah  Matreh,  separates  this  village  from  Matreh ;  there  is  a  foot-path  round 
inside  this  hill  to  that  place,  which  is  nearly  connected  with  Mateireh. 

EL-MATBEH,  on  W.  side  of  the  cove,  is  a  town  about  the  same  size  as  Maskat,  and  inside 
the  walls,  well  built.  It  has  a  front  of  nearly  ^  m.,  along  a  fine  sandy  beach  at  the  head  of  the 
cove.  The  only  pass  from  Maskat  into  the  interior  by  land  is  from  this  place,  which  is  fortified 
on  the  land  side,  where  the  hiUs  are  not  inaccessible,  by  a  wall  and  towers ;  there  are  also  many 
detached  towers  on  the  hills  round  the  town. 

The  communication  by  land  with  Maskat,  which  is  very  rugged,  is  through  Mateireh ;  and 
thence  either  to  Riyam  and  Maskat  (see  Riyam),  or  from  Mateireh  to  Maskat  direct  by  a  very 
rugged  steep  pass.  These  paths  are  not  practicable  for  loaded  animals.  Everything  is  sent 
between  these  places  by  sea  in  large  canoes ;  and,  if  not  blowing  hard,  the  general  mode  of  transit 
is  by  boat.  Large  numbers  of  these  canoes  ply  regularly  between  Maskat  and  El-Matreh,  most  of 
the  merchants  of  the  former  place  residing  here.  This  town  is  under  a  wali,  or  deputy  of  the 
sultan.  The  Khqjeh  sect  have  inside  the  town  a  separate  fortified  quarter,  containing  about  five 
hundred  houses,  into  which  none  but  Khojehs  are  admitted ;  this  is  called  Mahallet-el-Luwatiyah. 
At  6  furlongs  to  the  S.  of  Matreh  Castle  is  a  remarkable  sharp  peak,  called  on  the  chart  Matreh 
Peak,  the  highest  on  that  range. 

Arbak.  On  a  projecting  rocky  hill,  about  60  ft.  high,  forming  the  N.  point  of  Matreh  Bay, 
is  a  small  fort,  and  in  the  sandy  bay  on  the  other  side  of  it,  lies  the  town  of  Arbak,  which  has  a 
tower  and  wall  separating  it  from  Matreh  in  the  pass  behind  the  hill.  There  is  another  small  fort 
on  a  hill  immediately  N.  of  Arbak.  Eas  Kowaser,  a  precipitous  point  about  200  ft.  high,  has  a 
rocky  ledge,  on  which  are  several  detached  high  rocks,  extending  1^  cables  off  it,  and  a  low  islet 
a  cable  N.  of  it. 

Anohora^.  Matreh  Cove  affords  good  shelter  in  a  N.- Wester,  but  is  open  to  the  Nashi  or 
N.-Easter.  The  larger  native  vessels  always  anchor  in  this  cove  in  preference  to  Maskat,  but 
square-rigged  vessels  seldom  use  it,  always  going  to  Maskat.  The  anchorage  is  close  under  the 
shore,  between  Ras  Kowaser  and  Arbak.  The  landing-place  at  Matreh  is  at  either  end  of  the 
sandy  beach ;  in  a  N.>Easter  the  best  place  to  laud  is  on  the  rocks  just  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
beach.  * 

Shateif  Cove,  the  last  of  the  series  of  coves  about  Maskat,  is  small,  open  to  the  N.-Easter, 
and  is  never  used  by  shipping.  The  little  village  is  insignificant.  There  is  a  foot-path  through  the 
hills  to  Arbak.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  high  ridge,  about  350  ft.  high,  which  ends  in  the  perpen- 
dicular bluff  called  Ras  Shateif;  it  has  20  fathoms  only  I^  cables  off. 


POPULATION  AND  TRADE  OF  ARABIAN  COAST. 

The  trade  of  Ahden  and  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  W.  of  that  place  were  described  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  VII.  This  is  a  continuation  of  that  description,  and  it  is  hoped  that  navigators  will  now 
find  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Ahden  more  civilized  than  they  were  at  the  period  when  the 
surveyors  of  the  old  Indian  Navy  first  thoroughly  examined  that  coast.  Ahden  is  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Abdali  tribe,  said  to  number  about  10,000  souls,  who  are  not  always  friendly 
towards  Europeans.  Their  chief  town,  situated  17  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  Ahden,  is  Lahej,  where  the 
Sultan  resides,  and  whence  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  come  into  Ahden. 

C^ubet  SeilaiL     From  Cape  Ahden,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  feature  on  the 
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S.  coast  of  Arabia,  the  coast  turns  suddenly  to  the  N.N.E.  for  If  m.,  then  again  to  the  E.  for 
Id  m.,  reaching  to  Has  Seilan,  forming  the  baj  called  Gubet  Seilan.  The  shores  around  the  baj 
are  flat  and  sandy,  particularly  in  the  centre,  gradually  improving  towards  Has  Seilan.  A  low 
plain  extends  into  the  interior  covered  with  stunted  bushes,  and  patches  of  the  cotton-tree  and 
acacia,  which  latter  thrives  luxuriantly  in  this  arid  soil.  The  soundings  in  this  bay  are  irregular, 
and  shoal  water  extends  off  shore.  Vessels  should  avoid  it,  if  possible,  owing  to  difficulty  in 
getting  out  of  it,  when  blowing  hard  from  the  E.  Several  vessels  have  been  wrecked  here,  and 
plundered  by  the  natives. 

This  part  of  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  the  Ya&M,  a  numerous  tribe  of  about  20,000  persons, 
reaching  inland  to  the  high  mountains  80  to  40  m.  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Ahden,  called  Jebel 
Yafahi,  which  have  numerous  valleys  producing  coffee,  wheat,  and  jowari,  in  abundance.  The 
Yafahi  have  no  vessels.  The  village  of  Sheikh  Abdulla-ibn-Marboot,  about  half  a  league  inland  of 
Has  Seilan,  is  the  boundary  between  the  Yafahi  and  Fudhli  tribes. 

STT&HRAy  or  SHITG&A,  the  principal  port  of  the  Fudhli  territory,  is  a  small  village,  with  a 
stone  building  called  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  for  several  months  in  the  year.  It  is 
situated  about  i  m.  from  the  beach,  on  the  borders  of  a  plain,  behind  which  is  the  Wadi  Bahrein. 
Jowari  (millet)  is  cultivated  here  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  a  large 
grove  of  date-trees.  Good  water  may  be  obtained  here,  also  bullocks,  ^eep,  poultry,  onions,  and 
pumpkins. 

The  Fudhli  tribe  is  reckoned  at  15,000  persons.  The  officers  of  the  East  India  Company *s 
surveying  brig  Palinurus  were  cordially  received  by  the  Sultan ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  Fudhlis 
are  not  to  be  trusted ;  they  would  take  advantage  of  a  vessel  in  difficulties, — as  being  on  shore,  and 
unarmed, — and  seize  the  opportunity  to  plunder.  The  Fudhli  territory  is  stated  as  extending  in  a 
N.  direction  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Makatein,  and  the  Urlaji  tribe,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  Ras  Seilan  on  the  W.^  comprising  about  70  m.  of  coast.  The  country  is  chiefly 
mountainous.  Jebel  Eharazi,  a  high  range  16  m.  N.E.  of  Sughra,  reaching  6,442  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  Wadi  Bahrein  winds  through  this  range  of  mountains,  abundantly  supplied  with  streams 
which  flow  into  an  extensive  lake,  whence  the  valley  takes  its  name.  The  largest  village  in  this 
district  is  Meiu,  with  a  population  of  1,500,  said  to  be  thirty<six  hours'  journey  to  the  N.W.  of 
Sughra.  Many  of  the  natives  are  said  to  inhabit  caves  in  the  mountains :  they  are  a  fine,  bold- 
looking  race  of  men ;  their  religion  is  a  lax  state  of  Mohammedanism ;  the  fast  of  the  Ramazan 
almost  passes  unnoticed. 

Txude.  The  chief  exports  of  Sughra  are  ambergris,  coffee,  jowari,  and  ghee,  or  clarified 
butter.    No  fruit  is  grown  except  the  plantain.     Bice  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives. 

HOWAITAH  is  a  town  5  m.  inland,  situated  on  a  wide  plain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  high 
mountains ;  the  tops  of  the  houses  only  are  perceptible  from  a  vessel  in  passing.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Urlaji  tribe,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000  (in  1836),  chiefly 
agriculturists.  An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  may  be  procured  here,  also  bullocks  and  excellent 
fish.  Bas  Urlaji,  about  120  m.  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Ahden,  is  a  low  sandy  point,  about  6  m.  to  the 
S.S.E.  of  Howaiyah,  on  which  stands  the  village  called  Howtha.  About  20  m.  further  E.  is  the 
tomb  of  Sheikhah  Hurba,  a  female  devotee,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  from  voluntary  starvation : 
this  ancient  shrine  is  erected  near  the  beach,  and  a  veiy  conspicuous  object ;  being  whitened,  it 
can  be  seen  for  several  miles.  At  7  m.  from  this  tomb  lies  Wadi  Sanam,  the  E.  limit  of  the 
Uriiyi  territory. 

The  XTrligi  territory  extends  about  55  m.  along  the  coast,  firom  Makatein  on  the  W.  to  Wadi 
Sanam  on  the  E.,  and  is  said  to  reach  200  m.  inland.  The  coast  is  very  flat,  but  about  85  m. 
inland  is  a  high  mountainous  range  of  very  irregular  outline.  The  tribe  can  muster  from  7,000  to 
8,000  fighting  men. 

It  was  at  Howaiyah  that  the  crew  of  the  merchant  ship  Nathaniel  were  treacherously 
murdered  in  1715 ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Urlaji  tribe  denied  to  Captain  Haines,  of  the  Palinunu, 
who  visited  him  in  1885,  that  his  ancestors  were  implicated  in  the  deed,  they  only  having  obtained 
poesession  of  the  country  in  1775.  During  the  survey  of  the  coast  in  1885,  one  of  the  boats  of 
the  Palinurus  was  fired  at  by  some  of  the  roving  Bedouins ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  very 
cautious  in  all  dealings  with  the  natives. 

Fr<mL  Wadi  Sanam  to  Bas-al-Kosair,  is  the  territory  of  the  Diyabi  tribe,  which  extends 
along  the  coast  for  about  86  m.,  and  inland,  to  the  N.  of  the  Hamari  mountains.  The  tribe  number 
about  800  souls,  who  bear  a  bad  character,  and  are  very  much  feared.  They  dwell  principally  in 
excavations  of  the  rocks.  Having  no  governor,  or  chief,  to  control  them,  their  lives  are  occupied 
in  murder,  plunder,  and  every  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 

At  Bas-al-Kosair  commences  the  territory  of  the  Wahidi  tribe^  which  consists  of  several 
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thousand  persons,  and,  it  is  said,  can  muster  2,000  match-locks  in  case  of  war.  Thej  are  a  braye 
and  hospitable  race,  civil  and  generous  to  strangers  who  treat  them  with  familiar  kindness,  but 
cunning  and  revengeful  when  oppressed ;  they  are  much  respected  and  feared  by  their  neighbours ; 
their  inland  towns  are  very  considerable,  and  well  populated. 

In  a  small  bay  to  the  W.  of  Bas-al-*Asidah  is  the  town  of  Bah-l-Haf,  so  named  from  a  sheikh 
whose  burial-place  is  contiguous.  The  bay  affords  good  shelter  during  E.  winds ;  a  good  look-out 
must,  however,  be  kept  in  the  event  of  the  wind  changing  to  the  W.  There  seems  to  be  a  amall 
trade  here,  consisting  principally  in  importations  of  coffee,  cotton  cloths,  and  coarse  silks,  brought 
from  Makalleh,  Shahah,  and  Ahden.  The  town  is  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  Wahidi  soldiers, 
who  levy  tolls  on  all  merchandise  landed.  There  is  no  fresh  water  here  but  what  is  brought  from 
a  distance. 

Him  Ohorab  and  Hakdahah  Bays,  to  the  E.  of  Bah-l-Haf,  also  belong  to  the  Wahidi. 
Bunder  Hisn  Ghorab  affords  shelter  in  Uie  S.W.  monsoon.  The  Bay  of  Makdahah,— of  which  the 
Eadhrein  Rocks  form  the  W.  -limit, — ^is  a  veiy  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter  from  E.  winds. 
The  village  of  Makdahah  is  very  small,  consisting  of  one  stone  and  mud  building,  and  a  few  huts, 
lying  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  bay ;  it  affords  no  supplies,  and  the  water  is  very  indifferent.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  chief,  a  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  the  Wahidi  tribe,  who  derives  the  principal 
part  of  his  revenue  from  the  guano  on  Jiboos  Island.  The  inhabitants  are  wholly  dependent  on 
other  ports  for  food. 

Baa  Behmat,  or  Cape  of  the  Wind's  Death,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Ras-al-Eelb,  is  elevated  about 
300  ft,  composed  of  lime-stone,  and  of  a  dark-peaked  outline :  on  its  S.W.  face,  the  sand  from  the 
plain  has  been  swept  up  into  a  great  heap  by  the  S.W.  monsoon.  It  takes  its  name  (lull  of  the 
vind,  a  term  frequently  used  by  the  Arabs,  when  it  fcdls  calm)  from  the  effects  experienced  by  the 
baghalahs  in  running  up  the  coast  during  the  tadh  bireh,  or  early  part  of  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  the 
Arabs  considering  that  when  they  round  this  point  the  violence  of  the  wind  has  abated.  From 
seaward  this  cape  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  commencement  of  the  bold,  dark,  and  precipitous 
land  extending  to  within  15  m.  of  Makalleh.  Here  is  the  E.  limit  of  the  Wahidi  territory,  which 
has  a  coast- line  of  60  m.  in  extent ;  its  only  two  ports  are  Bah-1-haf  and  Hisn  Ghorab. 

BTISDEB  BUBOOH  is  a  secure  anchorage  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  but  open  to  E.  and 
N.E.  winds.  The  town  of  Buroom  lies  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  bay ;  it  is  surrounded  by  date- 
trees,  and  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  an  off-set  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here  extends 
down  to  the  shore,  and  forms  a  bold  and  rocky  coast.  In  1835  its  population  was  about  450  per- 
sons. The  houses  and  huts  are  wretchedly  built.  This  town,  as  well  as  Fuwah,  Al  Ghaidhar,  &c., 
is  under  the  chief  of  the  Berishi  tribe ;  he  has  also  several  smaller  tribes  tributary  to  him.  Ijilli, 
a  white  mosque  erected  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  may  be  plainly  seen  by 
vessels  passing  along  shore. 

The  tencitory  of  the  Beriahi  tribe  extends  along  the  coast  from  Has  Behmat  to  Fuwah  in 
the  Bay  of  Makalleh,  a  distance  of  25  m.,  with  a  vast  district  inland.  The  tribe  is  called  collec- 
tively, Berishi,  and  under  one  Sultan ;  but  is  subdivided  into  four  lesser  tribes,  each  having  its 
own  name  and  chief.  The  valleys  inland  are  rich  and  beautiful,  producing  large  quantities  of 
jowari ;  they  are  bounded  by  the  purple-veined  mountains  which  rise  fram  5,000  to  6,000  ft.  above 
them,  whoae  summits  in  die  cold  season  are,  it  is  said  by  the  natives,  at  times  covered  with 
snow.  Heavy  rains  fall  in  Nov.,  Dec,  July,  iuid  August,  and  sometimes  severe  showers  in  April 
and  May.     The  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in  in  May. 

Anchorage.  The  best  anchorage  with  a  W.  sdnd  is  in  5  or  0  fathoms  water,  with  the  town 
of  Buroom  bearing  N..W.  Excellent  water  is  to  be  obtained  at  Buroom  Town,  also  fire-wood,  sheep, 
fowls,  eggs,  onions,  and  pu napkins.  Fuwah  is  a  small  town  situated  about  half-way  between 
Buroom  and  Makalleh,  containing  about  500  inhabitants^  who  appear  to  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
Europeans. 

MAKALLEH,  the  principal  commercial  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  is  partially  buOt  on  a 
narrow  rocky  point  projecting  about  ^  m.  to  the  S.,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  reddish 
lime-stone  cliffs,  rising  about  300  ft  immediately  at  the  back  of  Ahe  town,  and  on  which  are  six 
towers  for  the  protection  of  the  place.  Almost  directly  above  this  remarkable  level  range  of  cliffs, 
the  flat-topped  summit  of  Jebel  Gharrah — the  base  of  which  is  lime-stone,  and  the  upper  half  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  traversed  by  blue  and  grey  veins — rises  1,300  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  42  m.  The  N.  portion  of  the  town  is  built  on  groiand  sloping  from  the  base 
of  the  hills  to  the  bay,  and  enclosed  oin  the  W.  side  by  a  wall  extending  to  the  shore,  with  only  one 
entrance  gate.  Tha  house  of  the  Gevemor,  who  belongs  to  the  Hamoom  tribe,  is  a  large  square 
building,  the  others  are  chiefly  eadjan  huts,  intermingled  with  stone  houses,  and  two  mosques. 
The  houses  on  the  projecting  rocky  point  to  the  S.  wcb  of  stone,  and  a  better  description  of  build- 
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ing.  In  Makalleh  Baj,  though  a  s^ell  may  roll  in  with  the  sea-breeze  hj  day,  yet  generally  the 
wind  falls  light  towards  night,  and  the  swell  subsides.  A  vessel  may  lie  here  in  perfect  security 
during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  The  natives  report  that  the  S.W.  monsoon  blows  home  fresh ;  but,  as 
the  sun  declines,  the  wind  and  swell  decrease ;  and  that  often  during  the  morning  it  blows  strong 
enough  from  N.W.  to  carry  a  ship  clear  out  to  sea :  they  say  that  a  vessel  with  chain  cables  might 
ride  out  tlie  S.W.  monsoon  in  the  Bay  with  safety.  The  weather  in  the  Bay  is  exceedingly  warm 
during  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  on  shore  the  heat  is  excessive.  Land  and  sea-breezes,  with 
light  showers  of  rain,  are  however  occasionally  experienced  in  the  months  of  Oct,  Nov.,  March, 
and  April,  and  often  in  June  and  July,  which  tend  to  cool  the  atmosphere. 

Although  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Makalleh  is  particularly  barren,  yet  this  is  not  the  case  a 
short  distance  inland.  Leaving  the  town  and  proceeding  to  W.  along  the  beach,  the  debouche- 
ment  of  a  trodden-bed  is  reached,  where  there  is  a  long  narrow  slip  of  salt  water,  such  as  is  com- 
monly seen  at  the  ends  of  these  places,  and  following  this  water-course  for  about  a  mile,  some 
extensive  date-groves  and  a  large  garden  are  met  with.  These  belong  to  the  Governor  of  Makalleh, 
who  has  built  watch-towers  there,  occupied  by  his  soldiery  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Bedouins.  The  garden  is  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  water,  which  is  found  to  be  derived  from  a 
rivulet  that  has  its  source  in  a  rocky  ravine  of  the  mountains  close  by.  On  pursuing  this  rivulet 
to  its  origin,  it  is  found  to  issue  from  a  place  about  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a 
temperature  some  degrees  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  soon  increases  in  size, 
and  falling  over  a  little  precipice  into  a  natural  basin  affords  a  most  convenient  place  for  bathing. 
There  are  many  springs  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  holes  and  subterraneous 
hollows  filled  with  water  in  the  adjoining  mountains.  These  all  pour  their  contents  into  the  rivulet 
mentioned,  which,  after  a  sinuous  course,  would,  if  its  waters  were  not  diverted  to  the  garden,  find 
its  way  to  the  lagoon  at  the  debouchement  of  the  torrent-bed.  The  water  is  fresh  and  tasteless, 
without  smell  or  deposit  of  sulphur  at  its  source,  though  attended  in  some  parts  by  the  presence  of 
much  magnesian  lime-stone  in  botryoidal  masses.  The  place  where  this  spring  is  situated  is  called 
Bokhareu,  and  the  stream  which  flows  from  it  is  surrounded  by  date-trees.  The  inhabitants  of 
Makalleh  wash  their  clothes  there,  and  obtain  their  daily  supply  of  water  from  it. 

Supplies.  Good  water  is  to  be  obtained,  but  it  requires  watchfulness  here  as  elsewhere  on 
this  coast.  Vessels  should  supply  their  own  casks,  or  the  water  will  be  brought  off  in  skins,  m 
quite  a  brackish  state :  it  is  procured  from  a  well  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Fire-wood,  bullocks, 
sheep,  fowls,  eggs,  and  some  descriptions  of  vegetables,  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

Trada  There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  at  Makalleh,  which  is  carried  on  with  India,  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  Muscat.  The  exports  consist  of  gums,  hides,  large  quantities  of  senna,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  coffee.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton  cloths,  lead,  iron,  crockery,  and  rice,  from 
Bombay ;  dates  and  dried  fruits  from  Muscat ;  jowari,  bajri,  and  honey,  from  Aliden ;  coffee  from 
Mocha ;  sheep,  honey,  aloes,  frankincense,  coffee,  dye,  and  slaves,  from  Berbereh,  Bunder  Kosair, 
and  other  African  ports ;  portions  of  which  are  re-shipped  for  Bombay.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able and  profitable  coasting  trade  carried  on  with  the  different  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  which  remain  here,  according  to  the  custom  of  Arab  sailors,  a  few  days 
to  rest,  after  being  a  short  time  at  sea.  The  greatest  number  arrive  during  the  date  season,  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  a-day,  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons'  burthen,  some 
with  goods,  others  with  pilgrims.     TrsdO&c  in  slaves  exists  to  a  great  extent. 

Makalleh  is  ruled  by  a  nakib,  or  governor,  one  of  the  Hamoom  tribe,  who  derive  his  revenue  from 
customs  duties  levied  on  imports,  and  harbour  dues.  The  population  is  a  very  mixed  one,  consisting 
of  people  of  almost  every  nation.  The  anchorage  off  the  town  is  good,  in  8  to  10  fathoms  water,  sandy 
bottom,  with  the  flag-staff  of  the  Govemor*s  house  bearing  N.N.E.,  and  about  B  cables  off  the  point. 

SHEHB,  or  SHAHAH,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  this  name,  extends  1  m.  along  the 
shore,  having  a  fortified  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,  on  an  eminence,  which  is  visible  from 
sea- ward  before  any  other  object  in  the  town.  Here  is  a  mosque  and  a  custom-house.  The  town  is 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  dwellings  being  much  scattered.  Population  (in  1836)  about  6,000. 
Water  is  bad.  Sheep  and  vegetables  may  always  be  obtained.  The  old  town  of  Shehr,  once  a 
thriving  place,  but  now  in  ruins,  and  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen;  though  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Kasaidi  subdivision  of  the  Hamoom  tribe,  is  situated  about  mid-way 
from  modem  Shehr  towards  Makalleh. 

Trade.  Shehr  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Sultan  and  merchants  have  several 
vessels  belonging  to  them ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on  with  vessels  passing  along  the  coast  on 
speculation.  The  export  and  import  duties  in  1836  amounted  to  about  £5000  annually.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  not  very  extensive,  consisting  principally  of  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
gunpowder,  and  implements  of  war. 
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The  Hamooim  Tribe  territory  extends  along  the  coast  from  Fuwah  to  Misenat,  a  distance  of 
100  m.  The  tribe  is  subdivided  into  ten,  each  of  which  divisions  has  its  own  name,  and  separate 
chieftain ;  but  collectively  they  are  called  Hamoom,  and  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan. 

Kosair  Village,  at  1  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Ras  Kosair,  consists  of  a  few  stone  buildings,  but  chiefly 
huts.  The  inhabitants  have  some  few  boats,  and  catch  abundance  of  sharks,  the  tails  and  fins  of 
which,  when  dried,  they  export  to  Muscat  and  Bombay^  whence  they  find  their  way  to  the  Chinese 
markets,  fetching  good  prices.  From  Kosair  the  coast,  for  a  distance  of  30  m.,  is  low,  sandy,  and 
uncultivated,  presenting  a  dreary  appearance.  Baidah,  a  small  town  about  ^  m.  inland,  between 
Kosair  and  Misenaht,  is  the  chief  place  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  being  the  residence  of  the  chief, 
who  rules  over  the  Kasaidi  sub-division  of  the  Hamoom  tribe:  his  territoiy  extends  from  Has 
Baghashu  to  Misenaht.  There  are  several  small  trading  boats  belonging  to  the  place.  The  exports 
are  frankincense,  aloes,  ambergris,  and  sharks'  fins  and  tails. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  here,  which  are  said  to  possess  great  medicinal  virtues ;  and  from 
the  number  of  places  and  ruins,  and  the  cultivation  which  accompanies  the  presence  of  water  here, 
this,  next  to  Dhofar,  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  coast. 

MISENAHT  is  an  old  ruin  on  the  coast,  12  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Raidah ;  the  land  about  is  swampy, 
and  abounds  in  mangrove-trees.  The  remains  indicate  the  site  of  a  large  town ;  several  coins,  and  a 
pair  of  scales,  have  been  picked  up  amongst  the  ruins  at  different  times.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  coast,  containing  as  it  does  so  many  ruins  and  ancient  inscription^,  which  bear  record 
of  former  greatness.  The  country,  which  was  probably  in  former  days  fertile  and  populous,  is  now 
almost  desolate,  and  the  few  inhabitants  nearly  always  at  strife  with  their  neighbours.  Wadi 
Sheikhawi,  called  by  sailors  the  Shickowee  Gap,  a  valley  10  m.  inland,  is  easily  distinguished  by  a 
remarkable  gap  in  the  mountains  that  encompass  it :  several  inscriptions  similar  to  those  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  here. 

Wadi  Masilah,  about  25  m.  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  Misenaht,  is  a  large  and  extensive  valley,  6  m.  wide, 
having  on  its  W.  side  the  high  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Asad,  and  on  its  E.  side  the  high 
range  which  terminates  on  the  coast  at  Bas  Akab ;  it  forms  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
sea-port  towns  and  the  province  of  Hadramaut.  The  valley  is  well  watered  by  running  streams,  and 
villages  and  date-groves  are  numerous.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  ruin  of  a  strong  fort, 
showing  that  the  pass  to  the  interior  was,  at  one  time,  thought  worthy  of  being  well  guarded.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Hahxah  tribe,  whose  territory  extends  from  Misenaht  to  Damghot.  Wadi 
Masilah  is  certainly  the  grandest  of  all  the  valleys  of  this  coast  which  open  upon  the  sea,  and  running 
inland  seem  to  divide  Uie  moimtainous  land  of  Southern  Arabia  into  separate  tracts.  Its  width, 
and  the  height  of  its  sides  appear  enormous,  and  its  summits  are  almost  always  bound  together  by 
everhanginff  clouds. 

8IH00T  is  a  village  83  m.  from  Misenaht,  and  S.E.  of  Wadi  Masilah ;  from  the  sea  it  has  the 
i^pearance  of  a  large  town,  but  is  in  reality  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The  scattered  stone 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  have  evidently  been  erected  as  places  of  defence  against  small  arms. 
Its  population,  of  the  Mahrah  tribe,  varies  from  300  or  400  to  2,000,  according  to  the  trade  and 
season.     Considerable  intercourse  with  the  interior  is  carried  on  through  the  Wadi  Masilah. 

The  traders  of  Sihoot  have  several  large  and  small  vessels  belonging  to  them,  with  which  they 
carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  grain  along  Uie  coast ;  the  smaller  boats  are  also  employed  in  shark 
fishing,  from  which  they  derive  considerable  profit,  the  tails  and  fins,  when  dried,  being  sold  at 
Makalleh  or  Muscat  for  the  China  markets.    The  anchorage  is  an  open  roadstead. 

Bun  DEE  LA8K  is  a  deep  bight  inunediately  to  the  N.  of  Bas  Sharwein,  affording  excellent 
shelter  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  about  5^  fathoms, 
at  ^  m.  from  the  shore,  with  the  second  and  third  blufiSs  of  the  cape  shut  out  of  view,  where  vessels 
will  be  completely  sheltered  from  S.W.  and  W.  winds,  and  lie  in  perfectly  smooth  water.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  bay  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  coast  surrounding  the 
bay  is  low  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  having  a  high  range  of  hills  in  the  back-ground,  with  a  barren 
tract  of  undulating  sand-hills  intervening.  Bas  Derkah,  15  m.  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Bunder  Lask,  also 
affords  shelter  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Keshin,  a  large,  straggling  town,  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  about  ^  m.  from  the  beach, 
having  a  long  sea  front,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  larger  than  it  really  is.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mahrah  tribe,  and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan. 

The  population  is  small,  and  they  have  only  a  few  trading  boats,  with  some  fishing  boats.  A 
small  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Zanzibar,  and  the  W.  coast  of  India.  To  Zanzibar 
and  Muscat  they  export  salt  and  dried  fish,  to  India  they  principally  send  money ;  and  in  return 
import  from  those  places  jowari,  rice,  cotton  cloths,  dates,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Fish  is  very  plentiful 
off  the  coast,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  it  forms  the  staple  article  of  food  with  the  natives,  and  in  a 
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dried  state  is  given  to  their  cattle.    Good  water  is  procurable  here  from  a  well  to  the  W«  of 
the  town. 

Wadiy  one  of  the  most  powerful  towns  belongii^  to  the  Mahrah  tribe,  lies  about  three  hours' 
journey  from  the  landing-place  at  Kesid,  under  Ras  Furtak ;  the  road  to  it  follows  the  valley  at  the 
W.  foot  of  the  Furtak  mountains,  having  three  or  four  forts  for  its  protection.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  600  souls,  dOO  of  whom  are  said  to  be  well-armed  men ;  they  are  wealthy  for 
Arabs,  and  their  arms  well  decorated  with  silver.  They,  with  the  whole  of  the  Mahrah  tribe,  bear 
a  bad  character,  and  are  not  trusted  by  the  trading  Arabs ;  always  ready  to  resent  an  injury,  as  was 
proved  in  the  following  instance : — They,  on  one  occasion,  sent  two  ba^halahs  with  slaves  for  the 
Indian  market,  which  were  seized  by  the  English  authorities  at  Porbunder,  on  the  Katiawar  coast ; 
on  hearing  which,  the  Sultan  of  Wadi  seized  a  Por-bunder  boat  under  English  colours,  by  way  of 
retaliation. 

Wadi  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  its  port  being  Eesid;  there  are  several  baghalahs 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  trade  with  Mangalore,  Muscat,  and  Zanzibar, 
touching  at  other  ports  on  their  way.  The  principal  exports  are  salt,  salted  fish,  and  shark  fins. 
The  imports  are  rice  and  cotton  cloths  from  India ;  slaves,  tobacco,  and  wood  for  building  Wits  and 
rafters  from  Zanzibar  and  the  Afirican  coast ;  and  dates  from  Muscat. 

It  is  the  largest  slave-dealing  town  on  the  coast ;  great  numbers  of  slaves  are  imported  annually, 
and  sold  to  their  own  and  other  tribes. 

SAS  FUSTAK,  the  largest  and  boldest  cape  on  the  S.E.  coast,  is  a  lofty,  mountainous  head- 
land, of  about  2,500  ft.  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  visible  at  a  distance  of  60  m.  on  a  clear  day. 
The  whole  of  the  high  range  is  comprised  under  this  name,  but  the  cape  is  formed  by  a  narrow  ridge 
descending  gradually  to  the  sea,  and  extending  S.  a  mile  beyond  the  summit.  The  sea-cliff,  which 
at  Kalfot  is  about  50  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  increases  rapidly  in  height  with  the  land,  and  soon 
arrives  at  a  perpendicular  escarpment  of  1,900  ft.,  which  it  maintains  on  to  the  summit  of  Ras 
Furtak.  The  upper  line  of  this  cliff  corresponds  in  its  irregularity  to  the  depressions  and  elevations 
at  the  summit  of  the  range,  while  its  base  is  concealed  by  the  sea.  It  is  by  far  the  grandest  escarpment 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  being  uninterruptedly  perpendicular  from  top  to  bottom  for  an  extent 
of  6  m.  from  the  cape.  At  a  distance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Syagros,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  boar's  head  when  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  m., 
from  either  the  W.  or  the  E. 

Although  its  sur&ce  appears  perfectly  smooth,  yet  it  is  so  deeply  weather-worn  into  shelves  that 
men  live  on  them,  and  descend  by  them  to  within  a  few  feet  of  t}ie  sea  below.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
common  thing  for  them  to  fall  over  and  be  drowned.  No  part  but  the  summit  of  this  range  presents 
any  vegetation,  and  this  is  chiefly  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  range  gradually  slopes  to  the  plain  below. 
Indeed,  the  barrenness  of  the  Furtak  range  generally,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land  on  each  side,  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  coast  does  not  catch  much  of  the  rain  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Khor  Kalfot  Bay,  about  15  m.  to  the  N.  of  Ras  Furtak,  is  another  place  that  affords  some 
shelter  to  a  vessel  breaking  down  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  several  native  boats  of  small  burthen  are 
hauled  up  here  at  that  season. 

Damghot,  the  only  sea-port  in  Gubet  Kamar,  is  a  town  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  Jebel  Kamar,  on  an  irregular  plain  about  a  mile  square,  and  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  sea, 
by  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  A  reef  of  rocks  extends  from  the  shore  250  yards,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks ;  on  the  E.  side  of  this  reef  there  is  good  landing  when  the  S.W.  swell  is  not  very  heavy; 
the  W.  side  is  almost  unapproachable  at  such  times.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  plain  is  a  salt-water 
khor,  with  a  few  date-trees  round  it ;  and  on  a  cliff  immediately  over  the  town,  stands  a  ruinous  fort. 
The  town  consists  of  about  ninety  mud  houses,  with  a  population  of  about  400  people.  They  possess 
one  baghalah,  with  which  they  trade  yearly,  exporting  ghee,  hides,  and  gums ;  and  about  forty  small 
boats  rudely  sewn  together,  in  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  during  the  fiEur  season  shark  fishing. 
Bullocks  and  sheep  are  procurable  here. 

This  is  the  E.  limit  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Mahrah  tribe ;  between  it  and  Ras  Tharbat  Ali 
the  ground  is  said  to  be  neutral,  and  inhabited  both  by  Mahrah  and  Gharrah.  There  is  a  veiy 
extensive  burial-ground  here,  in  which  are  many  ancient  graves  similar  to  those  at  Ras  Risoot,  while 
the  more  modem  ones  have  ridges  over  them,  marking  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  laid  beneath. 
The  latter,  most  probably,  commenced  with  the  introduction  of  Mahommedanism,  the  former  being 
the  graves  of  the  old  pagans. 

Jebel  Kamar.  From  Ehais-ibnOthman  to  Ras  Sejer,  the  mountains  rise  like  a  wall  from  the 
sea,  and  the  soundings  do  not  extend  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  fialling  off  suddenly  from 
85  &thoms  to  no  ground  at  ISO  fathoms  depth.  The  whole  range  of  mountains  from  Damghot  is 
comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  Jebel  Kamar,  and,  although  sterile  in  appearance  at  a 
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distance,  are  clothed  with  wood  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The  country  from  Ras  Fartak  to 
Thalghot  is  inhabited  by  the  Mahrah  tribe,  the  chief  of  which  resides  at  Keshin.  The  remaining 
portion,  towards  Has  Sejer,  belongs  to  the  Beni  Gharrah,  who  own  no  supreme  authority. 

Supplies.  Bullocks  and  sheep  are  generally  plentiful  at  all  the  villages  in  Gubet  Kamar  Bay, 
the  price  of  the  former  being  about  eight  German  crowns,  and  the  latter  one  German  crown  per 
head.    Vegetables  are  not  procurable,  noir  are  any  signs  of  cultivation  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

The  natives  report  that  the  S. W.  monsoon  sets  in  generally  about  the  SOth  of  June,  from  which 
time  it  blows  strong  vKth  a  heavy  sea.  During  this  season  most  of  the  people  retire  to  the  mountains. 
Rain  is  uncertain,  sometimes  falling  in  abundance,  and  often  the  season  passes  over  with  none. 
The  current  which  sets  to  the  E.N.E.,  early  in  April,  along  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  is  apparently 
turned  o£f  at  Ras  Fartak,  and  strikes  the  coast  again  at  Damghot ;  its  average  strength  is  2  m.  per 
hour.    During  the  N.E.  monsoon  it  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  rate  of  1  m.  per  hour. 

The  Hahrali  Tribe  is  very  numerous  and  powerful,  its  territory  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Misenaht  to  Damghot.  They  are  an  extremely  bold  and  hardy  race,  in  character  crafty  and 
treacherous,  and  are  not  trusted  by  the  ti-ading  Arabs.  Their  enmity  towards  the  English  is  very 
great,  and  they  take  every  opportunity  of  evincing  it.  Collectively,  they  are  under  the  rule  of  a 
Sultan,  but  are  sub-divided  into  four  branches,  under  distinct  chieftains,  which  are  again  sub-divided 
into  classes,  each  class  having  its  sheikh. 

Bunder  Bisoot,  at  the  W.  extreme  of  the  lowland  of  Dhofar,  and  40  m.  to  the  W.  of  Merbat, 
also  affords  scant  shelter  to  a  small  vessel  breaking  down  on  this  coast  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The 
coast  is  bounded  in  the  interior  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  elevation, 
to  the  W.  called  Jebel  Kamar,  that  to  the  E.  being  Jebel  Sabhan,  which  skirt  the  coast,  and  terminate 
at  Ras  Noos.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  from  ^soot  to  Diriz  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  presenting 
a  constant  succession  of  green  fields,  cocoa-nut  groves,  and  buildings,  with  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  back-ground. 

To  the  E.  of  Diriz  all  traces  of  cultivation  are  lost,  the  ground  being  swampy  and  covered  with 
mangrove,  for  a  distance  of  12m.,  until  the  village  of  Thakah  is  reached.  The  coast  between 
Thakah  and  Merbat  presents  a  succession  of  lime-stone  cliffs,  of  about  100  ft.  in  height ;  the  high 
range  of  mountains,  Jebel  Sabhan,  sloping  down  to  vdthin  about  a  mile  of  their  edge. 

Near  the  mountains  are  several  ruined  forts,  and  on  the  mountain  sides  are  several  caves,  into 
which  the  natives  retreat  during  veiy  hot  weather,  taking  with  them  their  cattle.  The  coast  is  bold 
to  approach,  there  being  10  fathoms  of  water  within  |  m.  of  the  cliffs.  The  habitations  of  men  here 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  rock.  They  dwell  in  natural  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous 
dimensions ;  and  as  these  are  for  the  most  part  situated  on  the  precipitous  portions  towards  the  sea, 
their  position  and  number  may  be  distinguished  when  night  comes  on  by  their  lights. 

The  ertensive  plain  of  Dhofiar  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  high  land  of  Ras-al-Ahmar,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Jebel  Sabhan,  near  the  village  of  Thakah :  it  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  lowland  tracks 
that  intervene  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  here  recede  to  a  distance  of  16  m.  It 
possesses  a  rich,  arable  soil,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  plain  is  but  little 
cultivated,  the  inhabitants  being  an  indolent  race;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  the  country  is  uninhabited.  There  are  several  fresh  and  salt  water  lagoons  in  this  plain.  The 
former  seem  to  be  formed  from  fissures  in  the  ground  opened  by  some  terrestrial  convulsion,  and  are 
all  filled  with  water  to  the  brim ;  the  latter  are  at  the  deboucbements  of  water-courses  which  pass 
across  the  plain  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  Phofar  is  rich,  and  the  remains  of  agricultural  marks  show  that  at  different  periods 
it  has  been  generally  under  cultivation.  When  the  coast-line  of  this  plain  was  being  surveyed,  in 
1844,  large  tracts  of  it  were  covered  with  maize  and  millet.  There  are  also  several  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut-trees  in  it,  which  yield  large  nuts.  For  the  protection  of  the  cultivated  parts,  towers  have  been 
erected,  from  which  watchmen  discbarge  their  match-locks  on  the  approach  of  suspicious  characters. 
But  this  is  of  little  use,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  are  the  principal  depredators  in 
this  case,  linger  about  during  tlie  day  at  a  distance  with  their  flocks  or  herds,  and  when  the  night 
comes,  turn  them  into  the  young  com,  and  eat  the  whole  down  in  spite  of  everything.  This  but  too 
frequently  ends  the  labours  of  die  industrious  inhabitant  of  Dhofar,  who  has  no  appeal,  nor  dares 
interfere  with  the  impudent  intruder,  a  hair  of  whose  head  if  injured,  would  bring  his  whole  clan 
down  upon  the  unfortunate  agriculturist,  under  pretext  for  further  dispossessing  him.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  greater  part  of  this  fertile  and  well-watered  plain  remains  uncultivated,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  greatest  want,  from  the  almost  ineritable  issue  of  tiieir  labours. 
Men  may  be  seen  going  to  till  the  ground  with  their  sword  in  one  hand  and  their  hoe  in  the  otlier. 

The  towns  of  Dhofar  are  congregated  about  its  centre,  near  the  sea,  probably  for  mutual 
protection.    They  are  five  in  pumber,  viz.,  Binz,  Salalah,  f^l-BJafabi  El-Robat,  and  Okad.    The 
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three  former  axe  situated  around  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  Sl-Balad,  on  the  sea-shore. 
El-Rohat  is  a  little  distance  inland  towards  the  mountains,  and  has  been  deserted,  on  account  of  the 
continued  predatory  risits  of  the  Gharrah.  Okad  is  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Salalah.  In 
several  parts  of  the  plain  there  are  ruined  towns,  like  that  of  Al-Balad.  Thej  amount  to  six  in 
number,  and  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Min-Gui,  or  Minkuwi  tribe,  of  whom  you  may  read 
in  Dr.  Garter's  description  of  El-Balad. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Dhofar  are  partly  Gharrah  and  partly  Al-Kathiri,  and  so  deeply 
involved  in  blood-feuds,  that  there  are  hardly  two  people  among  them  who  are  not  afraid  to  pass 
each  other.  Scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  one  town  dares  go  to  another  without  a  protector,  called  a 
rubiya^  who  is  bound  to  take  upon  himself  the  insults  offered  to  the  man  whom  he  protects.  But 
these  seldom  amount  to  anythmg  serious,  for  the  rubiya  being  fiiends  with  all,  few  will  open  a 
blood-feud  with  him  for  the  sake  of  being  revenged  on  the  man  he  protects ;  hence  the  latter  is  able 
to  transact  his  business  and  return  to  his  home  with  perfect  security. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  therefore,  live  in  a  most  frightful  state  of  anarchy.  They  are 
in  constant  fear  of  each  other,  and  in  terror  of  a  descent  of  ^e  Gharrah  from  the  mountains. 
Indeed,  their  condition  is  as  unhappy  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of  the  viUages  in 
the  plain  of  Dhofar  appear  to  have  little  intercourse  with  the  Bedouins  of  the  mountains,  who  only 
visit  them  for  purposes  of  trade,  exchanging  their  gums  for  rice,  dates,  &c.,  which  are  again  bartered 
to  the  trading  boats  which  visit  the  coast :  they  are  a  mixed  race,  and  are,  as  most  town-bred  Arabs, 
timorous,  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Not  only  the  people  of  the  plains,  but  the  principal  people  of  the  mountains,  are  extremely 
anxious  for  the  protection  of  a  good  government.  The  former  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  surveying 
vessels  there  with  delight,  hoping  it  was  the  object  of  the  English  Government  to  take  possession 
of  the  country ;  and  so  persuaded  were  they  of  this,  from  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  that 
one  of  the  principal  sheikhs,  a  Gharrah  chief,  told  Dr.  Carter  in  confidence  the  number  of  men  he 
could  assemble  at  a  short  notice,  and  his  willingness  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
This  was  the  sheikh  of  Okad,  a  good  old  man,  but  depressed  in  spirit,  and  worn  down  by  the  intes- 
tine quarrels  of  his  tribe. 

During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  wind,  waves,  and  sand  are  said  to  render  Dhofar  so  disagreeable, 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  retreat  to  the  mountains,  where  they  would  appear  to  have  estates  and 
cattle.  The  plain,  after  the  rains,  is  said  to  be  covered  with  an  incredible  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle.     Horses  they  have  none,  or  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  miserable  creatures. 

The  frankincense  and  gum-arabic  trees  abound  on  the  mountain  slopes  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  many  other  medicinal  gums,  which  might  be  collected  in  laige  quantities ;  but  at  present  the 
trade  is  small,  owing  to  the  want  of  some  safe  place  of  exchange  or  side,  as  well  as  the  want  of  pro- 
tection ;  for  there  is  no  real  safety,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  being  almost  always  at 
strife  with  each  other,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  plain  in  eonstant  fear  of  the  Beni  Gharrah 
Bedouins,  who  oppress  them  very  much. 

Ilie  Buins  of  El-Balad,  about  33  m.  to  the  W.  of  Merbat,  and  within  100  yards  of  the  sea, 
are  very  extensive,  covering  a  length  of  3  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  600  yards ;  and  comprising  groups 
of  columns,  with  capitab,  shafts,  pedestals,  &c.  Part  of  the  town  was  fortified  with  walls  and 
ditches; — thus,  a  deep  ditch  and  rampart  on  three  sides  of  a  rectangle;  whilst  the  fourth —the 
sea-£Bu:e— had  a  strongly  fortified  wall.  There  is  good  water  to  be  obtained  here,  and  at  all  the 
villages  on  the  coast  of  Dhofar.  It  is  dangerous  for  erews  of  ships  to  fill  up  their  casks  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  boats,  owing  to  the  surf  which  rolls  in  on  the  beach;  the  natives  will 
bring  out  the  water  in  their  fishing-boats.  A  constant  supply  of  small  casks  or  barecas  should 
be  sent  to  the  shore,  as  the  natives  are  very  lazy,  and  not  easily  induced  to  recommence  work 
after  once  leaving  off.  The  people  will  supply  the  water  at  the  rate  of  IdO  gallons  for  a  German 
crown. 

Dr.  Carter,  who  visited  these  ruins  during  the  Coast-Survey  in  the  PdUnunu,  says  they  are 
the  handiwork  of  such  architects  aa  are  not  now  to  be  found  on  that  coast ;  and  he  anticipates  a 
day  when  El-Balad  may  again  become  a  place  ef  trade,  in  the  following  words : — 

*<  The  central  position  of  M-Balad  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  &e  fertility  of  tike  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  its  pro^mity  to  Hadramaut,  and  its  position  as  a  port  on  the  eoast  of  that 
country  in  which  the  frankincense  trees  are  so  abundant, — together  with  many  other  medicinal 
gums  that  might  be  coUJdcted  in  vast  quantities  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  same  district,  but 
which  are  all  now  regarded  by  the  inhabitai^  as  useless,  from  the  want  of  some  safe  place  of 
exchange  or  sale  for  the  produce  of  their  laboura,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  their  property, — with 
all  these  advantages,  under  a  good  goveniment,.  the  walls  of  El-Balad  might  again  show  themselvea 
above  the  watera  io  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Dhofiar,  as  they  formerly  did  when  the  Minkuwi 
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family  found  the  trade  of  this  locality  sufficiently  lucratiTe  to  enable  them  to  build  the  city  and 
town  which  havejust  occupied  our  attention." 

The  Beni  Oharrah  Bedouins,  who  are  the  rulers  of  the  countiy,  inhabit  the  mountains, 
which  they  prefer  to  the  hotter  Tehamah,  or  plain,  and  wander  from  spot  to  spot,  as  pasture  serves 
for  their  cattle  and  flocks.  They  employ  themselves  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  collecting  gums, 
which  they  barter  to  the  people  of  the  plain,  whom  they  visit  for  that  purpose  immediately  before 
the  feast  of  the  Ramazan.  They  seldom  eat  meat,  as  they  value  the  mUk  of  either  camel,  cow,  or 
goat  too  highly  to  kill  the  females :  the  males  of  the  two  latter  they  frequently  dispose  of  on  the 
coast  for  rice,  dates,  &c. 

They  are  a  fine,  athletic  race  of  men,  and  expert  with  their  arms,  which  are  the  match-lock, 
yambe',  and  short  straight  sword ;  some  are  armed  with  a  piece  of  very  hard,  heavy  wood,  which 
they  throw  with  great  precision  as  far  as  100  ft.,  at  which  distance  they  could  kill  a  man.  This 
weapon  is  thrown  so  as  to  rebound  along  the  ground,  and  eveiy  lad  carries  one  in  his  hand. 

The  Beni  Gharrah  Bedouins  have  a  great  hatred  towards  Europeans.  A  party  of  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  surveying  vessel,  Palinurm,  on  their  return  from  Ras-al-Ahmar  to  Bunder  Hisoot, 
where  they  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations,  were  fired  upon  by  some  of  them,  while 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  tribe ;  a  breach  of  faith  before  unknown.  On  another  occasion, 
a  year  after,  one  of  the  boats  of  the  same  vessel,  while  sounding  in  Bunder  Risoot,  was  fired  at,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  side.     Extreme  caution  is  therefore  necessary  in  all  dealings  with  them. 

BTJVDEB  aEBBAT,  or  MEBBAT  BAT.  Merbat  town  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the 
Bay,  close  to  the  beach,  and  about  2  m.  from  the  cape :  it  consists  of  thirty  or  forty  mud  and  stone 
houses,  with  a  population  of  about  200  souls,  who  are  very  friendly  inclined  towards  the  English. 
To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  tomb.  Around  the  houses  are  ruins  of  others  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
from  which  the  newer  ones  appear  to  have  been  constructed.  This  is  commonly  the  case  with 
villages  on  this  coast.  The  original  material  appears  to  have  served  for  ages,  and  in  the  walls  of  a 
miserable  habitation  may  frequently  be  found  stones  which  have  had  a  better  place. 

Merbat  is  the  principal  trading  town  of  the  province  of  Dhofar :  the  exports  are  frankincense 
and  gum-arabic,  which  is  collected  here  from  the  Bedouins,  and  varied  very  much  in  quantity, 
being  3,000  to  10,000  mans  (in  1835)  annually.  The  weight  used  is  the  man,  which  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  forty-eight  German  crowns,  the  current  coin  of  the  coast.  The  trade  is  mostly 
carried  on  by  barter,  they  receiving  rice,  dates,  cotton  cloths,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  their  gums.  The 
Sheikh  levies  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  exports,  and  5  per  cent,  on  imports. 

Supplies.  Very  indifferent  brackish  water,  fire-wood,  and  a  few  bullocks  and  goats  may  be 
obtained  here.  Merbat  is  a  common  place  for  vessels  sailing  along  this  coast  to  water  at,  although 
the  water  is  so  brackish  that  it  is  hardly  drinkable,  at  least  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
better;  but  about  4  m.  W.  of  it,  there  is  a  mountain  rivulet  of  excellent  water,  which,  descending 
to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  enables  vessels  to  replenish  their  tanks  there. 

Anchorage.  The  best  anchorage  is  off  the  town,  in  8  or  9  fathoms  with  the  point  bearing  S. 
This  is  quite  exposed  to  S.W.  winds,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  blow  home  widi  much  force  at 
Merbat  under  the  Jebel  Doan,  or  Merbat  Peak,  3,690  ft.  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  W.  brow  of 
the  high  range  of  lime-stone  mountains,  Jebel  Sabhan.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  strong 
winds  called  belat,  which  are  experienced  in  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  and  to  the  W.  of  Merbat,  a  strong 
S.E.  wind  will  be  found  blowing  over  Merbat  during  the  day,  and  light  and  variable  airs  during 
night.  Hain  seldom  Mis  at  Merbat,  but  to  the  W.  the  mountains  and  valley  of  DhofiEur  experience 
a  great  deal. 

BTJVDEB  NOOS  is  a  small  anchorage  formed  by  a  slight  concavity  of  the  coast,  between  the 
point  of  Has  Noos,  and  a  slight  projecting  point  called  Has  Samhor,  affording  shelter  from  S.  and 
W.  winds.  The  anchorage  is  close  to  the  shore,  there  being  9  fathoms  water  about  500  yards  off. 
Close  to  the  anchorage  is  a  spring  of  good  water,  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  two  or  three  vessels 
in  one  day,  and  may  be  known  by  a  grove  of  date-trees  near  to  it.  Fire-wood  is  procurable  from 
the  ravines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bunder  Hasek,  about  8  m.  to  N.  of  Eas  Noos,  affords  shelter  from  S.W.  winds.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Hasek  are  in  a  valley  proceeding  from  Hasek  Bay  up  the  Wadi  Rekot. 
This  valley  gives  its  name  Khor  Rekot,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  (now  a  marsh,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  ridge  of  sand)  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  Hasek,  and  in  all  probability  formed  the 
ancient  port,  as  its  waters  would  almost  wash  the  base  of  the  old  ruined  town.  A  few  stunted  date- 
trees  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  the  bed  of  the  valley  higher  up  is  densely  filled  with 
acacias,  tamarisks,  and  other  small  trees.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  produce  the  luban,  or 
frankincenRe,  which  is  collected  in  small  quantities,  in  the  proper  season,  by  the  Bedouins. 

The  coast  here  presents  a  very  striking  scene;  the  unbroken  face  of  the  lime-stone  mountains, 
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with  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  granite  ranges,  one  of  which,  Jehel  Habarid,  attains  the  height  of 
4,000  ft,  are  very  grand ;  yet  it  has  a  most  wretched  appearance  from  the  sea,  not  a  particle  of 
vegetation  being  perceptible  to  the  eye.  On  shore,  however,  the  valleys  are  found  to  be  well 
wooded,  having  either  wells  or  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water. 

OVBET-al-DHITH,  a  bay  on  the  W.  side,  and  within  Eoona  Mooria  Bay,  has  Has  Hasek 
for  its  S.,  and  Has  Montejib  for  its  N.  boundary.  The  coast  is  irregular  and  indented,  with  a 
sandy  cove  fronting  Wadi  Kekot ;  thence  around  the  bay, — with  the  exception  of  a  sandy  spot 
7  m.  N.  of  Ras  Therrar,  fronting  a  valley,  where  there  is  a  pool  of  water,— is  high,  precipitous, 
and  tabular,  containing  three  conspicuous  valleys,  the  principal  of  which,  Wadi  Rekot,  is  said  to 
extend  to  the  confines  of  Hadramaut,  having  the  peak  of  Habarid  and  the  Sabhan  range  of 
mountains  as  its  S.  boundary.  The  soundings  in  this  bay  are  regular;  the  lO-fathoms  line  being 
nearly  1  m.,  and  the  SO-fathoms  line  3  m.  off  the  shore.  Some  shelter  &om  S.W.  winds  must  be 
had  abreast  of  Wadi  Eekot. 

The  valley  appears  to  be  thickly  wooded  and  well  watered..  The  breadth  of  the  water-course, 
and  the  huge  masses  of  rock  that  have  been  swept  down  it,  fully  denote  a  strong  torrent  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.    At  the  entrance  to  the  valley  are  a  spring  of  fresh,  and  a  lake  of  brackish  water. 

Baa  Miiyi,  a  slightly  projecting  bluff,  nearly  700  ft  high,  is  10}^  m.  to  the  E.  of  Has  Shu- 
wamiyah,  and  due  N.  of  Halaneea  Island ;  close  to  the  E.  of  it,  is  a  pool  of  fresh  vrater  near  the 
sea.  This  cape  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Gharrah  and  Jenebeh  tribes.  The  soundings 
between  Has  Shuwamiyah  and  Has  Minji  are  bold,  with  overfalls.  There  are  no  villages  on  the 
coast  of  this  extensive  bay,  and  but  few  inhabitants,  who  live  in  excavations  of  the  rocks,  and 
subsist  entirely  on  fish.  A  few  are  to  be  found  near  the  lake  by  Has  Earwao,  who  will  assist  in 
procuring  wood  and  water  for  a  vessel. 

The  people  and  trade  of  Maseera  Island  and  Maskat  are  described  under  those  names. 

NAVIGATION,  AND  WINDS  OF  ARABIAN  COAST. 

In  these  days,  when  the  value  of  time  is  better  known,  the  passage  along  this  coast,  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  Has^el-Hadd  or  Maskat,  against  the  N.E.  monsoon  from  Oct  to  March,  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  sailing-vessels.  Many  instances  have  been  known  of  ships  taking  sixty  and  even 
ninety  days  on  a  voyage  from  Ahden  to  Bombay. 

The  S.W.  Xonsoon.  On  the  E.  coast  of  Arabia,  from  Eosair  to  Ras-el-Hadd,  the  S.W.  monsoon 
sets  in  late  in  May,  and  oeases  towards  the  end  of  Aug. ;  it  is  much  more  moderate  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  wind  seldom  exceeding  a  good  fresh  breeze  by  day,  and  lulling  at 
night,  and  the  swell  is  not  so  great  as  that  experienced  in  the  open  sea  and  approaching  the 
W.  coast  of  India ;  the  sky  is  generally  clear,  but  weather  hazy.  S.  winds  will  frequently  set  in 
early  in  March,  and  blow  very  fresh ;  these  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  monsoon,  as  they  are 
followed  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  in  April  by  light  and  variable  winds  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast.  May  is  a  doubtful  month.  Should  the  monsoon  set  in  early  it  will  blow  fresh,  otherwise 
moderate  weather  will  be  experienced. 

The  S.W.  monsoon  is  in  its  full  force  from  mid. -June  until  the  end  of  Aug.  It  blows  strongest, 
and  the  sea  is  heaviest,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  between  Ras  Merbat  and  Maseerah  Island,  especially 
in  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  July.  During  these  months  the  Arabs  do 
not  venture  to  sea ;  the  larger  boats  run  up  the  coast  early  in  June,  after  the  first  burst  of  monsoon, 
and  also  towards  the  end  of  Aug.,  when  they  consider  the  monsoon  to  be  over. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  the  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in  with  a  gale  of  wind,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  coast  feared  by  the  native  navigators,  there  being 
no  place  of  shelter  to  run  for,  except  under  the  lee  of  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  stormiest  portions  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  In  May,  1503,  the  commander  of^ 
the  Portuguese  East  India  fleet  was  wrecked  on  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  during  a  gale.  In  1 853, 
H.M.S.  Juno  was  nearly  dismasted  in  a  violent  gale  off  the  islands.  The  mail  steamers  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  N.W.  passage  from  Bombay  to 
*Aden,  owing  to  the  tempests  on  this  part  of  the  coast  although  it  promised  a  more  rapid  passage 
in  June,  July,  and  Aug,  than  the  S.  route  formerly  taken.  The  P.  and  0.  Company's  steamer 
MdUa  suffered  much  during  a  violent  gale  S.  of  Kooria  Mooria  Bay.  The  E.  I.  Co.'s  steamer 
Qusen  was  nearly  lost  in  the  middle  of  April,  1855. 

In  the  month  of  Sept.  the  winds  are  moderate  from  the  W.  and  S.  In  Oct..  light  variable 
breezes  and  calms  prevail ;  near  the  shore,  land  and  sea-breezes  are  sometimes  experienced,  and 
occasionally,  at  night,  a  passing  shower  of  rain.  As  a  general  rule,  rain  seldom  falls  on  this  coast, 
except  in  the  province  of  Dhofar  and  in  the  Gulf  of  'Aden ;  but  heavy  dews  may  always  be  expected. 
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The  V  JL  monioOlL  On  the  E.  coast  of  Arabia  light  and  Tariable  winds  are  experienced  during 
Oct  In  Nov.,  between  the  island  of  Maseerah  and  Ras-el-Hadd,  light  land  winds  of  short  duration, 
and  sea-breezes  from  S.E.  to  8.,  generally  prevail ;  but  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Maseerah  land-winds 
are  rare.  A  strong  breeze  from  N.E.,  with  a  short  chopping  sea,  is  by  no  means  unusual  during 
this  month  and  early  in  Dec,  and  is  always  looked  for  by  the  native  navigators.  During  the 
months  of  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  part  of  March,  the  N.E.  monsoon  blows  along  it,  varying  with  the 
direction  of  the  coast-line.  At  a  distance  from  the  coast  it  is  from  N.E.  to  £.  with  clear  pleasant 
weather,  and  free  from  squalls  and  rain;  but  near  the  coast  the  atmosphere  is  generally  hazy, 
particularly  when  land-winds  are  blowing.  Fogs  are  also  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Gubet 
Hasheesh  and  the  Gulf  of  Maseerah. 

Strong  land-winds,  called  by  the  natives  Belat,  may  be  expected  from  mid-Dec  till  mid- 
March,  between  Ras  Seger  and  Maseerah  Island ;  they  blow  from  N.  to  N.N.W.,  and  last  from  one 
to  three  days,  and  at  times  even  as  long  as  seven  days.  Their  approach  is  generally  indicated  by  a 
faint  hazy  arch  over  the  land  on  the  previous  evening,  or  by  the  wind  veering  towards  the  land, 
sometimes  in  sudden  gusts,  early  in  the  night.  They  nearly  always  set  in  between  midnight  and 
4  h.  a.m.,  commencing  with  a  light  breeze,  and  increasing  to  a  moderate  gale  in  about  an  hour, 
blowing  hardest  (as  the  land-vdnds  blow  on  Sind  and  Cutch  coasts)  between  0  p.  m  and  9  a.  m., 
and  usually  cease  about  noon,  as  suddenly  as  they  commenced.  They  are  very  dangerous  to  vessels 
that  may  happen  to  be  close  in-shore,  where  they  will  occasionally,  during  the  night,  die  away  to  a 
calm,  and  remain  so  about  an  hour,  when  heavy  gusts  will  blow  down  from  the  mountains,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  succeeding  each  other  for  five  or  six  hours.  Ofif  shore,  a  high  sea  is 
raised  by  these  winds.  In  some  years,  they  may  seldom  occur,  while  in  others  they  are  frequent 
and  very  violent.  Belats  are  frequently  succeeded  by  strong  S.E.  winds,  which  bring  with  them  a 
very  considerable  swell. 

The  winds  and  weather  in  the  bay  of  Eooria  Mooria,  appear  to  be  more  boisterous  and  variable 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  the  belats  are  more  furious,  and  gales  from  S.S.W.  are  common 
during  Feb.  and  March ;  the  changes  of  wind  are  sudden,  and  give  little  or  no  warning.  The 
atmosphere  is  always  hazy  during  the  belats.  About  Maseerah  S.E.  winds  are  more  prevalent  than 
any  others  in  these  months,  varied  occasionally  with  a  moderate  N.-Easter.  Fresh  S.  breezes,  of 
two  or  three  days'  duration,  may  be  experienced  occasionally  in  the  Gulf  of  Maseerah. 

From  mid-March  till  end  of  Aphl,  the  winds  are  light  and  variable  along  the  whole  coast; 
land  and  sea-breezes  are  felt  in-shore.  To  the  N.,  about  the  Gulf  of  Maseerah  to  Ras-el-Hadd, 
N.E.  winds  become  lighter,  and  S.E.  and  S.W.  winds  more  frequent.  As  mentioned  above,  fresh 
S.  winds  may  frequently  set  in  on  the  Arabian  coast  early  in  March,  but  must  not  be  mistaken  lor 
the  S.W.  monsoon. 
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(Vabiation  AT  Maskat,  1®  W. ;  at  centbe  of  Pebsian  Gulf,  H^  W.;  at  Bussorah,  9®  W.) 

Introduction.  With  a  description  of  the  Persian  Golf  in  this  Chapter,  it  has  heen  thought 
convenient  to  include  the  Gulf  of  Ohman,  or  'Oman,  with  the  approaches  to  it  from  Maskat  on  the 
S. ;  and  then  the  Beloochistan  or  Mekran  coast,  with  that  of  Lus,  from  Ras  Jashk  to  Eas  Muari, 
near  Karachi,  the  N.W.  frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  Batineh  coast,  from  Maskat  to  Khor  Kelbeh.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  free  from 
danger,  excepting  the  Deimaniyeh  Islands,  and  has  no  harbours,  or  even  creeks,  that  will  admit 
anything  but  the  smallest  boats.  It  is  quite  open  to  the  Shemal  and  Nashi ;  for  the  latter,  it  is  a 
dead  lee  shore ;  and  consequendy  all  the  trade  with  Maskat  is  carried  on  in  small  boats,  which  can 
be  hauled  up  in  bad  weather.  A  vessel  would  be  able  to  obtain  cattle,  poultry,  and  vegetables  at 
all  the  towns.  Water,  though  plentiful,  would  be  tiresome  to  wait  for,  unless  she  used  her  own 
boats.  It  is  obtained  from  wells,  often  sunk  only  a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  Fire- wood  only 
to  be  had  in  limited  supply.  Quantities  of  dates,  which  are  very  fine,  are  exported  from  this  coast. 
From  Ras  Maskat  to  the  end  of  Seeb  date-groves,  d5  m.,  W.  by  N.,  forms  a  sandy  bay  called  Gubet- 
el-Heil ;  its  £.  point  being  called  Has-el-Hamar,  or  the  red  cape,  which  is  d  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Fahl 
islet,  and  150  ft.  high.     The  white  cape,  £1-Abyath,  is  close  to  W.  of  Hamar. 

Fahl  Islet,  in  lat.  23''  41'  N.,  Ion.  68""  30'  E.,  lies  d  m.  off  Ras-el-Abyath,  is  i  m.  in  length, 
with  a  clear  passage  between  it  and  the  main,  with  10  and  12  fathoms,  deepening  to  20  close  to 
the  island,  and  which  is  280  ft.  high  and  is  visible  18  m. 

The  hills  recede  from  Maskat  to  the  S.W.,  increasing  in  height  till  they  culminate  in  Jebel 
Tyin,  6,250ft.  high,  22m.  from  Maskat;  they  are  not  remarkable  in  form,  but  one  of  the  lower 
mountains  of  the  range,  about  4  m.  from  the  shore,  is  of  white  colour.  Then  there  is  a  great  valley, 
Wadi  Sumayel,  between  this  range  and  the  Nakhl  range,  7,740  ft.  high,  which  lies  in  a  N.E.  and 
S. W«  direction  from  Seeb :  it  has  four  principal  peaks,  one  of  which,  Jebel  Nakhl,  7,000  ft.  high,  is 
singular  in  form,  like  a  pepper-box  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  it  is  seen  off  Maskat,  but  afterwards 
gets  shut  in  behind  the  other  peaks,  and  is  not  again  seen  till  near  Birkeh :  these  mountains  are 
visible  90  m.  Seeb  is  a  scattered  town,  chiefly  biult  of  mat  huts ;  several  boats  belong  to  it.  There 
is  a  bazaar,  and  two  small  detached  forts,  also  extensive  date  plantations  and  many  gardens.  It  is 
frequented  in  the  summer  by  visitors  from  Maskat,  who  erect  temporary  houses.  The  ruler  of 
Maskat  is  often  here  for  change  of  air,  this  place  being  healthier  and  less  hot  than  Maskat,  and 
more  open  to  any  breezes.    It  is  governed  by  a  wali  or  deputy. 

Snadi  Point  is  45^  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Bas  Maskat.  After  passing  Seeb,  the  great  bluff  of  the 
Jebel  Akhthar,  0,900 ft.  high  will  be  seen;  it  is  visible  100 m.  in  very  clear  weather.  There  are 
lower  ranges  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  coast  continues  low  and  sandy,  projecting  a  littie  W.  of 
Seeb,  with  date-groves  nearly  all  the  way.  The  Deimaniyeh  Islands  are  in  three  groups,  and  lie 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  about  8  m.  distance. 

Birkeh  Town,  bearing  S.E.  i  E.  7^  m.  from  Suadi  Point,  contains  few  houses,  and  is  dilapi- 
dated ;  in  the  centre  is  the  sheikh's  castie,  a  lofty  Arab  fortress,  which  is  visible  10  m.,  and  strong 
for  such  a  building.  The  country  is  well  cultivated  near  the  town,  which,  like  Seeb,  is  under  a 
wall.  There  is  a  large  bazaar,  and  some  Banyans  are  settled  here.  Suadi  Point  is  low  and  sandy, 
with  a  sand-hill.    Off  it  lies  the  Snadi  group  of  islands,  which  consists  of  one  large  islet,  and  six 
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smaller  ones,  extending  1}  m.  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  The  largest,  or  E.  islet,  280  ft.  high,  in  lat. 
as®  48'  N.,  Ion.  67°  48'  E.,  is  fm.  long,  E.  and  W.,  and  Jm.  broad;  it  is  table-topped,  has  cliff, 
all  round  to  sea-ward,  and  is  visible  18  m.  It  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  strait,  ^  m.  wides 
fordable  at  L.  W.  The  other  islets  are  all  precipitous,  from  60  to  150  ft.  in  height.  The  S.  and 
largest  of  the  six,  has  a  tower  on  it.  built  to  protect  the  anchorage  in  the  pirate  times ;  between 
this  tower  islet  and  the  shore  is  a  small  boat  harbour,  about  i  m.  in  extent,  with  d  &thoms  close 
to  the  S.  side  of  the  tower  islet,  where  native  vessels  anchor,  partly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds.  This  little  place  is  crowded  with  boats  in  the  date  season;  the  entrance  is  close  round  to 
the  S.W.  of  Tower  Islet  There  is  no  danger  outside  these  islands,  and  there  are  4  or  6  lathonm 
quite  close-to ;  the  bank  of  soundings  outside  them  is  not  more  than  0  m.  broad. 

Sounding^.  There  is  no  danger  on  the  coast.  Off  Maskat,  the  bank  of  soundings  is  not 
more  than  3  m.  wide,  but  it  widens  to  the  W.,  and  is  about  16  m.  broad  at  8eeb.  The  SO-fathom 
line  runs  from  Bas  Shateif  nearly  straight  to  Fahil  Islet,  and  thence  is  about  8  m.  off  shore  tall  near 
Seeb,  where  the  flat,  near  the  edge  of  which  the  Deimaniyeh  Islets  lie,  begins.  The  bottom  is  mud 
and  sand,  above  30  fathoms,  chiefly  mud.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  6  or  6  m.  to  the  N.  of 
these  islands.    

DEIMAVITEH  ISLANDS,  called  by  Arab  seamen  also  Sabah  Jezayir,  are  all  quite  barren, 
and  there  is  no  water  on  any  of  them.  They  are  frequented  by  fishermen  from  the  main  land,  who 
come  over  in  small  boats  called  beddan,  and  catamarans  called  shasheh,  made  of  date-stalks. 

The  E.  of  the  three  groups,  named  Xharabat,  in  lat.  23°  61'  N.,  Ion.  58°  IT  E.,  has  a  reef 
on  its  N.  and  E.  sides,  extending  about  ^m.  off;  and  20  fathoms  within  ^m.  Its  highest  part, 
about  26  ft.  high,  is  visible  -8  m.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  only  about  4  m.  outside  this 
island :  there  are  22  fathoms  close  inside  it,  shoaling  gradually  towards  the  main.  The  channel 
between  this  and  the  centre  group  is  3  m.  wide,  and  quite  safe,  with  20  fathoms  and  upwards. 

Deimaniyeh  was  the  name  more  particularly  applied  to  the  centre  group,  which  now  on  the 
latest  charts  is  called  Jesirat  Joon,  extending  nearly  E.  and  W.,  8J-  m. ;  it  consists  of  seven 
islets  of  different  sizes,  in  a  row,  with  some  detached  rocks.  Their  height  is  from  30  to  40  ft.,  and 
they  are  visible  0  m.  There  is  no  danger  near  this  group,  which  is  steep-to,  with  low  cliff,  of  light 
brown  colour,  and  difficult  to  see  at  night.  If  passing  inside,  the  soundings  would  be  no  guide 
approaching  them ;  there  are  not  more  than  14  fieithoms  between  this  group  and  the  shore.  One 
mile  off  the  N.  side  there  are  30  fathoms,  and  no  bottom  at  about  4  m.  off.  The  channel  between 
this  and  the  W.  group  is  4  m,  wide,  with  20  fathoms  in  it,  and  quite  clear. 

Jezirat  Barkah,  the  W.  group,*  consists  of  one  islet,  and  three  rocks  above  water,  extending 
in  a  straight  line  E.  and  W.  l^m.  The  large  islet,  107  ft.  high,  is  of  light  brown  colour,  and 
difficult  to  see  at  night ;  by  day  it  is  visible  12  to  13  m.  The  depth  inside  this  island  is  14  fathoms 
at  i  m.  off,  decreasing  towards  the  main.  Outside  there  are  20  ^thorns  at  li  m.  off.  dive  Bank, 
bearing  W.N.W.  l^m.  from  the  high  islet,  is  a  detached  sunken  patch,  least  water  9  ft.,  coral  rocks, 
and  20  fathoms  within  ^  m.  on  the  N.  side.  This  patch  shows  plainly  from  aloft,  when  the  sun  is 
behind  the  vessel. 

THE  COAST  firom  Snadl  to  Khor  Kelbeh  is  low  and  sandy,  not  seen  more  than  0  or  10  m , 
quite  free  from  danger,  and  is  little  visited  by  Europeans.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  date  plantations  are  almost  continuous  close  to  the  sea.  Its  general  direction  is  about  E.  and 
W.,  near  Snadi,  thence  curving  round  by  the  N.W.,  till  it  lies  N.  and  S.  at  Khor  Kelbeh. 

The  great  range  of  mountains  appears  to  be  continuous  from  the  Jebel  Akhthar  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  it  is  visible  from  the  sea  its  whole  extent,  and  gradually  approaches 
the  coast  to  the  N.,  leaving  only  a  narrow  plain  opposite  Khor  Kelbeh.  The  survey  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  very  imperfect.  The  100-fathom  line  is  9  m.  from  the  coast  at  the  Suadi  Islands, 
increasing  to  18  m.  off  Khor  Kelbeh ;  the  soundings  appear  to  be  quite  regular.  The  first  town  of 
any  size,  Suwaik,  at  20  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Suadi  Island,  has  a  large  fort  in  the  centre ;  there  are 
also  many  huts  without  the  walls.  It  is  under  the  waJi  of  Birkeh,  and  has  a  garrison  of  the  sultan. 
El-Khabureh  is  a  town  20  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Suwaik.  At  26  and  20  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  this  place 
are  two  hills,  which  are  conspicuous  as  land-marks :  a  high  bluff,  quoin-shaped  hill,  about  3000  ft. 
high,  and  on  the  lower  jagged  range,  an  Ass'  Earo  Peak.  Between  Suwaik  and  Sohar,  there  are  a 
dozen  villages,  of  which  Saham  is  the  largest. 

80HAB,  a  large  town,  in  lat.  24^  22'  N.,  Ion.  66^  46'  E.,  67  m.  from  Suadi,  is  under  a  wali, 
and  contains  4,000  or  6,000  inhabitants.  A  conical  peak,  1,660  ft.  high,  standing  12im.  W.S.W. 
of  the  town,  is  a  good  mark  for  finding  the  place  long  before  the  low  shore  was  in  sight.    The  town 


*  This  is  called  Jeiirat  Jun  by  Gbptain  ConstablB,  bat  many  of  his  namei  have  been  materially  altered  in  the 
Admiralty  oharts  of  this  year,  1872. 
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is  walled,  with  a  high  fort  in  the  middle,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh,  which  is  seen  after  a]!  the 
date- trees  are  below  the  horizon,  or  about  12  m.  The  anchorage  is  in  any  convenient  depth  abreast 
the  town.  There  are  5  fathoms,  sand,  one  mile  off.  The  date-groves  are  quite  continuous  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Shinas  is  a  considerable  town  with  a  strong  fort,  37  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Sohar. 
The  British  force  against  the  pirates,  in  1809,  took  this  fort  by  assault,  after  a  determined  resistance. 
Xhor  Kelbehy  a  village  and  fort  with  about  300  men,  lies  19  m.  to  N.  of  Shenas ;  there  is  a  creek 
into  which  boats  go  at  H.  W. ;  5  m.  S.  of  this,  near  a  village  called  Murrir,  the  Batneh  coast  ends. 

The  Coast  from  Murrir  to  Dibba  is  called  Es-Shemiliyeh :  this  part  of  the  coast  is  at  present 
under  the  government  of  the  Joasmi  chief  (Sultan-bin>Suggur,  of  Julfar.)  The  plain  becomes 
narrower,  and  16  m.  N.  of  Ehor  Eelbeh  the  hills  come  close  down  to  the  sea.  The  general  direction 
of  the  coast  is  N.  i  E.  36  m.  to  Has  Dibba;  from  thence  it  trends  W.  about  6  m  to  the  town  of 
Dibba.  The  mountains  are  high  close  to  the  sea ;  the  coast-line,  cMSa  with  sandy  bays,  in  which 
are  villages  and  date-groves. 

Soundings.  There  is  no  danger  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  depth  being  80  fathoms  3  to 
8  m.  off,  shoaling  regularly  but  quickly  towards  the  land.  The  100-fathom  line  from  opposite  Khor 
Kelbeh  runs  across  to  Kas-el-Euh  (on  the  Persian  coast),  and  to  the  N.  of  this  line  the  soundings 
are  all  under  that  depth ;  60  fathoms  being  9  m.  off  shore  at  Khor  Eelbeh,  and  probably  only 
6  m.  at  Has  Dibba.     Off  Ras  Musandim,  there  is  a  little  gut  with  more  than  100  fathoms. 

Blior  Pakan,  a  village  with  a  large  date-grove,  in  a  sandy  bay,  16  m.  S.  of  Has  Daba.  The 
S.E.  side  of  this  bay  is  formed  by  a  projecting  mass  of  hills,  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  high.  There  is  a 
peaked  islet  340ft.  high,  off  the  N.E.  point,  with  a  deep  water  channel  3  cables  wide,  inside  it; 
but,  from  the  E«,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  land  behind.  Above  Ehor  Fakan  the 
shore  is  low  and  sandy  for  several  miles,  with  date-groves  and  villages,  the  mountains  being  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore.  Bideeyah  is  a  village  with  an  islet  off  it,  in  lat.  36°  35'  N.,  Ion. 
56°  38'  E  ,  about  4  m.  to  N.  of  Ehor  Fakan.     Excellent  water  may  be  got  at  Ehor  Fakan. 

DIBBA  or  DABA  BAY.  Has  Dibba  is  a  projecting  point  of  clifis  of  moderate  height,  having 
a  small  islet  Jm.  off,  in  lat  35°  87'  N.,  Ion.  56°  33'  E„  with  a  channel  of  3  to  8  fathoms  behind  it. 
Dibba  Bay  is  6  m.  across,  and  open  from  N.N.E.  to  E. ;  the  soundings  decrease  regularly  from 
1 6  fathoms  to  the  sandy  beach.  The  town  and  fort  are  5  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Ras  Dibba,  and  contain 
about  3,000  men;  there  are  very  extensive  date  plantations  in  the  valley  on  the  S.  of  the  town. 
Good  water  may  be  obtained  here,  and  supplies  of  cattle,  vegetables,  kc. 

DIBBA  to  the  QITOIHS.  The  country  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dibba  to  Eas-al-Eheimeh, 
forms  a  great  promontory,  called  Ruweis-alJebal  (capes  of  mountains.)  It  is  under  the  Maskat 
government  as  far  as  Ehasab,  thence  to  Ras-al-Eheimeh  under  the  chief  of  the  latter  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  are  chiefly  of  the  Shaihin  tribe ;  they  are  extremely  poor,  quite  inoffensive, 
and  are  herdsmen  or  fishermen ;  during  the  date  harvest  they  are  absent  from  their  home,  being 
employed  either  in  Batneh  or  Ehasab,  &c.  Their  huts  are  frequently  built  up  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  the  children  may  be  seen  tied  up  by  the  leg,  to  prevent  their  falling  over  the  cliffs. 

From  Ras  Dibba,  the  N.  point  of  Musendom  Island  bears  N.  by  E.  47  m.  The  coast-line  of 
this  (as  of  the  other  side  of  the  promontory)  is  singularly  indented  into  numerous  deep-water  inlets, 
some  of  great  extent.  In  all  these  coves  the  winds  are  very  baffling,  and  in  consequence  a  sailing 
vessel  would  find  it  difficult  to  enter  or  leave  them ;  the  great  depth  of  water  in  most  of  them  is  a 
further  difficulty,  rendering  it  tedious  to  attempt  warping.  The  larger  Arab  vessels  never  visit 
these  coves,  nor  any  vessel  that  cannot  be  propelled  by  oars ;  if  a  ship  should  happen  to  enter  one, 
the  best  time  to  attempt  to  get  out  would  be  at  night,  when  a  light  land-wind  often  blows  out  of  the 
inlets.  The  coast  is  throughout  precipitous,  and  the  cliffs  generally  overhang,  being  worn  away  by 
the  action  of  the  water ;  vrith  a  few  sandy  bays  at  the  mouths  of  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  of  the  shores  are  quite  barren,  except  in  a  few  little 
valleys  where  date-groves,  &c.,  are  found.  The  inlets,  enclosed  by  these  bare,  precipitous  mountains, 
have  a  most  romantic  appearance ;  among  the  mountains  are  many  wolves,  leopards,  and  foxes 
The  paths  across  these  mountains  are  generally  tracks  fit  only  for  goats  or  Arabs.  Seen  from  the 
E.,  the  range  of  mountains  has  two  principal  peaks,  of  which  the  N.  one,  called  Shuam  Peak, 
6,760  ft.  high,  is  the  highest,  m  lat.  36°  68'  N.,  Ion.  66°  16'  E.  The  other,  Jebel  Eewa,  5,800  ft. 
high,  is  a  grand  peak,  with  a  small  notch  in  the  top ;  these  are  visible  80  or  00  m.,  or  from  Ras 
Jaahk  on  the  E.,  to  Lingeh  and  Basiduh  on  the  W.  side. 

SOUIIDIVOS.  There  is  no  danger  off  this  part  of  the  coast :  40  fathoms  are  about  a  mile 
off  shore  below  the  islet  Uhm-el-Fiyarin,  and  60  to  65  fathoms,  or  the  deepest  water  in  this  part 
of  the  gulf,  at  10  m  off.  Above  that  islet  the  deepest  water,  viz  ,  70  fathoms,  is  quite  close  to  the 
points,  and  just  off  Musendom  Island  80  and  even  100  fathoms :  the  water  shoaling  to  50  and  40 
fathoms  half-way  across  to  the  Persian  coast. 
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Dnbet  Hafiab.  is  a  cove  running  in  parallel  to  the  coast  for  2)-  m.,  and  varying  from  1^  to  ^  m. 
in  width ;  the  soundings  in  it  are  7  to  8  fathoms,  and  quite  regular.  The  strip  of  land  forming 
its  E.  side  quite  masks  this  cove  from  seaward,  so  that  a  stranger  would  not  suspect  its  existence : 
it  form*)  a  land-locked  harbour.  There  are  only  a  few  fishermen  here.  Khor  Mahleh  is  a  small 
cove  8i  m.  to  the  N.  of  Bas  Hafah ;  and  Duhet  Sharhah  is  au  indentation  of  8  m.  N.  of  Has 
Hafah ;  it  is  open  to  E.  winds.  Close  to  the  S.  of  this  cove,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  promon- 
tory }  m.  wide,  is  another  cove  a  mile  deep,  opening  out  at  its  inner  end  to  |  m.  in  width ;  the 
soundings  are  12  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  and  decrease  regularly.  There  is  a  small  village  and 
date-grove  at  the  head,  on  the  S.  side.  There  are  several  other  small  indentations  between  this 
and  Khor  M'aleh,  or  Mahleh. 

The  coast  runs  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  for  3  m.  above  this  cove,  and  then  falls  back,  forming  the 
S.  point  of  Gubet  'Akabeh.  It  is  quite  precipitous,  with  a  peak  (about  2,000  ft.)  rising  near  the 
shore,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  N.,  forms  a  fine  cone ;  it  is  called  Limeh  Peak  on  the  chart. 
Behind  it  is  a  saddle  mountain,  somewhat  higher,  also  conspicuous  from  the  N.  From  the  E.  these 
two  hills  do  not  show  against  the  higher  land  behind. 

EAS  LIKEH,  285  ft.  high,  a  narrow  precipitous  point,  27  m.  S.  i  W.  of  Has  Musendom, 
projecting  1  m.  from  the  line  of  coast.  Off  it  lies  a  high  precipitous  island,  285  ft.  high,  called 
Jeziret  Limeh,  in  lat  25°  56V  N.,  Ion.  56°  29'  E.,  with  a  channel,  Hi  cables  wide,  between  it  and 
the  point.  There  are  20  fathoms  in  this  channel,  and  a  small  detached  rock  near  the  island  ;  the 
tide  sets  strong  through  it.  The  depth  is  30  fathoms  close-to  outside  the  island.  Gubet  Akabeh 
is  a  deep  bay  to  the  S.W.  of  Ras  Limeh,  with  soundings  in  it  decreasing  regularly  from  20  fathoms. 
In  its  N.W.  corner  is  a  small  village,  called  Akabeh,  or  Limeh  Kedimeh.  Close  in  to  the  village, 
boats  find  shelter  from  the  N.-Easters,  which  are  the  worst  winds  on  the  coast.  To  the  N.  of  Has 
Limeh  is  a  sandy  bay,  a  mile  in  extent,  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley,  in  which  is  the  village  of  Limeh, 
containing  about  200  men.  The  anchorage,  open  from  E.  to  N.E.,  is  in  1 1  to  12  fathoms.  The 
best  landing-place  in  E.  winds  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay,  close  to  the  cliffs,  in  a  little  bight  used 
by  the  native  boats,  GatUoi  &c.  are  procurable  here ;  good  water  not  obtainable  in  any  quantity, 
except  perhapjs  from  a  distance.  Fire-wood  could  be  got  by  waiting  a  day  or  two.  The  mountains 
in-shore  of  tins  part  rise  suddenly  to  great  heights. 

The  coast  from  Limeh  runs  N.  for  5  m.  to  the  S.  entrance  point  of  Duhet  Knhal,  or  Slabir, 
a  fine  cove,  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  running  in  2  m.  W.,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.  for 
another  mile,  with  a  sandy  beach  at  the  head.  Its  outline  is  very  indented,  with  little  beaches  in 
the  bays ;  the  points  all  cliffs.  Close  on  the  S.W.  side  the  mountains  rise  like  a  wall,  forming  a 
tremendous  bluff,  over  4,000  ft.  high.  The  soundings  decrease  from  28  fathoms  at  the  entrance 
to  13  fathoms  at  the  bend,  and  thence  regularly  to  the  head.  This  cove  is  frequented  by  fisher- 
men from  Limeh,  and  a  few  poor  herdsmen  live  in  huts  scattered  over  the  valley  at  the  head. 
From  the  N.  entrance  of  the  cove,  the  cliffs  run  N.E.  3  m.  in  an  unbroken  line,  of  irregular  height 
and  deeply  furrowed,  decreasing  in  height  to  the  N«,  and  terminating  at  Ras  Sirkan,  a  perpendicular 
cliff  several  hundred  feet  high,  forming  the  S.  entrance  point  of  Gubet  Ghazireh.  There  are 
40  fathoms  within  i  m.  of  this  point.  

GUBET  GHA2IBEHy  or  KALGOLM  IBXET,  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  nearly  3  m.  wide  at 
entrance,  between  Has  Sirkan  and  Has  Delia,  and  8^^  m.  deep  in  a  W.N.W.  direction.  Its  shores 
are  throughout  precipitous  and  high,  except  in  a  few  little  sandy  bays  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and 
are  deeply  indented  into  numerous  smaller  inlets  and  coves;  the  length  of  its  coast-line  being 
about  40  m.  The  soundings  are  deep  all  over,  36  to  30  fathoms  in  the  main  inlet,  and  25  to  20  in 
the  smaller  coves,  20  fathoms  even  being  close  to  the  cliffs ;  the  bottom  chiefly  mud  and  rocky  at 
the  entrance.  There  are  two  principal  branches  on  the  S.  side.  On  the  N.  side  are  also  two  large 
coves,  each  2)-  m.  deep,  separated  by  a  high  and  rugged  peninsula. 

Telegraph  Station.  The  N.  side  of  the  inner  cove  is  separated  from  Khor-es-Shem,  or 
Elphinstone  Inlet,  (on  the  other  side  of  Bas  Musendom)  by  a  low  ridge  from  ^  m.  to  a  mile  wide. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one  is  the  village  of  Fillam,  built  on  an  isthmus  only  100  yards  in  width, 
separating  this  cove  from  Gubet  Shabus. 

The  Indian  Telegraph  Gable  is  laid  from  Bushire  to  a  small  island  half-way  up  Elphinstone 
Inlet  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  an  establishment  connected  with  the  cable  and  a  Telegraph 
Office  upon  it.  The  cable  from  this  island  is  taken  to  the  shore  and  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  dividing  Elphinstone  and  Malcolm  Inlets,  down  Malcolm  Inlet  and  on  to  Kurrachee.  Ships 
in  the  gulf  of  Ohman  wishing  to  telegraph  to  Bushire  or  Europe,  would  save  time  by  proceeding  to 
Malcolm  Inlet,  and  sending  across  the  neck  of  land  in  the  direction  of  the  telegraph-posts,  and 
hailing  for  a  boat  from  the  island.    The  distance  across  this  narrow  neck  is  less  than  1  m. 

daution.    Ships  anchoring  should  be  careful  not  to  drop  their  anchors  on  the  cable,  but 
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auchor  in  30  or  25  fathoms,  about  half-way  between  the  telegraph  posts  and  the  Arab  yillage  to 
the  N.,  which  is  called  Magaafer,  or  Magahgeh. 

Tide.     It  is  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  in  the  inlet  at  9  h.  30  m ;  rise  and  fall  10  ft. 

BA8  Della»  or  Dalley,  200  to  300  ft.  high,  the  E.  point  of  the  high  peninsula  commencing 
at  Fillam  Village,  is  a  perpendicular  cliff,  having  a  conical  summit.  The  peninsula  is  5  m.  long, 
and  has  a  remarkable  brown-coloured  peak,  over  1,000  ft.  high,  with  a  little  round  knob  on  the  top, 
on  its  widest  part.  It  separates  the  inlets  Gha2dreh  and  Shabus.  The  soundings  off  it  are  irre- 
gular, 80  to  45  fathoms. 

Gnbet  Shabus,  or  Bradford's  Coyc,  is  3  m.  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  runs  in  a  W.  direction 
for  f^i  m.,  then  turns  to  the  N.  for  2  m.  The  soundings  in  it  are  from  35  fathoms  in  the  centre 
to  20  or  30  fathoms  close  to  the  sides.  The  shores  are  high  cli£&,  with  little  sandy  beaches  in 
places.  The  village  of  Shabus  is  in  a  little  bay  on  the  S.W.  side.  In  the  N.  part  are  two  small 
hamlets.  This  cove  is  separated  from  Duhet  Shisheh  by  a  high  peninsula  4  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  which  the  two  inlets  are  only  1  m.  apart.  The  £.  point,  forming  the  S. 
entrance  point  of  Duhet  Shisheh,  is  called  Bas  Keiseh,  and  is  similar  to  the  last ;  a  small  islet 
lies  li  cables  off  it.  The  Arabs  say  there  is  a  small  reef  near  the  shore,  not  far  from  this  islet, 
called  Abu-1-Muwar,  with  1  fathom  on  it.  The  soundings  off  these  points  are  30  fathoms  close-to, 
and  70  about  1  m.  off. 

Buhet  Shiflheh)  or  Combermere  Cove,  is  a  fine  bay  6  m.  deep  E.  and  W.,  and  4i  m.  wide  at 
entrance,  with  35  to  40  fathoms  all  over  it,  and  15  to  20  fathoms  close  to  the  cli£b.  Its  coast  line 
is  precipitous  and  irregular  with  some  little  sandy  beaches  in  the  coves.  There  are  three  islets 
half-way  in  on  the  N.  side,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  100  ft.  high.  The  village  of  Shisheh,  with 
about  200  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  cove  on  the  W.  side  or  bottom  of  the  inlet. 

The  W.  side  of  this  cove  also  is  separated  from  Ehor-es-Shem,  or  Elphinstone  Inlet,  by  a 
ridge,  in  one  part  about  }  m.  wide. 

JEZIBAT  UHM-EIrFITAEnr,  formerly  caUed  Fillam  Boek,  in  lat.  26''  11'  N.,  Ion.  56""  83' 
E.,  is  a  rocky  islet  S.E.  i  S.,  4^  m.  from  Ras  Eeiseh,  and  df  m.  off  Uie  nearest  part  of  the  land  ;  it  is 
360  ft.  high,  §  m.  long,  and  visible  22  m.  off.  It  is  of  light  colour,  precipitous  on  the  W.,  and 
barely  accessible  on  die  S.E.  side.  The  soundings  near  it  are  60  fathoms  on  the  E.  side,  and 
40  to  45  between  it  and  the  shore. 

The  tides  are  very  strong  near  this  islet;  and  from  this«  round  Ras  Musendom  and  the 
Quoins,  so  strong,  with  eddies  and  races,  especially  near  the  cape,  as  to  render  it  desirable  for  a 
sailing-vessel  not  to  approach  the  coast,  unless  obliged ;  particularly  as  the  wind  is  very  uncertain 
near  the  high  land,  often  dying  away,  or  coming  suddenly  from,  the  opposite  quarter.  The  tide 
runs  N.  and  S.  along  the  coast  to  Ras  Musendom,  where  it  sets  to  the  N.W.  towards  the  Quoins, 
and  E.  and  W.  towards  Ras  Shariteh. 

Eas  Jabrin,  or  Eabr  Hindi  (Indian's  grave),  about  1 ,200  ft.  high,  is  a  quite  precipitous 
.cape,  with  three  scollops  on  the  top;  the  depQi  is  60  fathoms  ^m.  off.     Between  it  and  Keiseh 
Point  is  the  entrance  to  Duhet  Shisheh.     This  is  the  E.  point  of  the  Ruweis-al-Jebaly  and  only 
30  m«  distant  from  the  Persian  coast  E.  of  it. 

ISLANDS  AND  ROCKS  ROUND  RAS  MASANDIM. 

BAS  MASAHDIM  is  the  N.  point  (about  100  ft.  high)  of  ICiuendom  Island,  the  highest 
ipart  of  which  is  875  ft.  high,  and  precipitous  all  round,  excepting  three  or  four  little  coves  on  the 
E.  side,  the  only  landing-places.  The  island  is  nearly  2  m.  loog  N.  and  S.,  and  1^  m.  broad  at 
the  S.  end.  There  are  some  remains  of  buildings  on  the  N.  part,  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone 
■without  mortar,  similar  to  those  at  Kubal.  There  are  a  few  herdsmen  generally  here,  with  their 
flocks  of  goats :  the  whole  of  the  coasts  about  this  part  are  frequented  by  fishermen  from  Kumzar. 
The  soundings  are  100  fathoms  close  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  this  cape,  being  the  only  spot  N.  of  Ras- 
al-Euh  where  such  a  depth  is  obtained. 

Knchnl  Istot,  100  ft.  high,  in  lat.  26^  24'  N.,  Ion.  56""  32'  E.,  is  a  little  islet  or  pillar  of  rock, 
i  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ras  Musendom,  with  a  clear  passage  between  them,  and  as  deep  water  as  at  Mu- 
sendom. Near  this  islet  the  tides  are  at  the  strongest,  with  broken  water ;  the  noise  of  the  races 
may  be  heard  some  distance  in  calms.  To  the  E.  of  Kuchul  Islet,  for  more  than  1  league,  the 
soundings  are  over  100  fathoms.    Anchorage  hereabouts  is  impossible. 

ttoieiidsiii,  or  Masandim  Island,  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  strait,  called  by  the 
ftadves  the  Bab,  or  Fak-el-Ased,  (the  lion's  Jaw)  3  cables  wide,  and  quite  clear,  with  24  faUioms 
in  it.  The  point  of  the  main  opposite,  called  Ras-al-Bab,  is  about  3  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ras  Eabr- 
Hindi,  with  a  deep  bay  between ;  it  is  quite  a  perpendicular  diff,  about  200  ft  high*    This  channel 
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has  occasionally  been  used  by  steamers;  bat  great  attention  mnst  be  paid  to  the  steerage.  Owing 
to  the  strong  tides  and  baffling  winds,  it  is  not  safe  for  sailing- Tessels.  The  Arabs  only  venture 
through  in  rowing-boats.     

ftTgYXAHrRTT  WA  BEHATHA^  called  by  English  sailors  the  Quoins,  are  a  group  of  three 
remarkable  islets,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  Great  Quoin,  or  Sellameh,  450  ft.  high,  bears 
N.  1  W.  7  m.  from  Has  Masandim,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather  27  m ;  in  lat.  26^  30^  N.,  Ion. 
66^  31'  E.  From  it  the  highest  part  of  the  Little  Quoin  bears  S.E.  i  S.  3  m..  and  the  peak  of 
Gap  Island  E.  by  S.  i  S.  4  cables.  The  Little  ftuoin,  168  ft.  high,  is  also  quoin-shaped,  but  has 
a  more  gentle  slope  on  top  than  the  Great  Quoin ;  the  highest  bluff  is  to  the  S.  It  is  accessible 
on  the  N.  side  only,  off  which  a  small  spit  runs  in  the  direction  of  Gap  Island.  Gap  Island,  the 
name  given  to  the  centre  islet,  has  a  peak  near  the  centre,  about  S50  ft.  high,  and  cliffs  all  round. 
The  soundings  are  45  to  50  fathoms  close  to  Sellameh,  and  70  to  80  close  to  the  S.  of  the  Little 
Quoin,  increasing  towards  Musendom  Island. 

The  Tide  sets  N.W.  and  S.E.  about  the  Quoins,  3  knot^  at  springs.  It  is  not  recommended 
to  sailing-vessels  to  pass  to  the  S.  of  them ;  the  wind  is  often  lost  near  them,  and  the  tide-races 
will  turn  a  vessel  half  round  against  the  helm. 

Tawakknl,  or  Snweik,  called  formerly  Lump  Island,  460  ft.  high,  is  a  precipitous  islet, 
and  like  Sellameh  or  Great  Quoin.     The  depths  are  60  to  80  fathoms  at  i  m.  off. 

Eak  Snweik  Shoal,  at  }  m.  to  the  W.  of  this  islet,  is  a  small  rocky  patch,  50  yards  across,  with 
only  9  ft.  on  it,  and  50  to  60  fathoms  close-to.  It  often  has  a  flock  of  small  birds  hovering 
over  it. 

Jezirat  Koon,  or  El-Ehail,  is  a  precipitous  island,  near  600  ft.  high,  about  a  mile  long 
E.  and  W.,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  forming  a  kind  of  saddle.  Its  W.  and  higher  peak  is 
4  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Ras  Masandim.  Jezirat  Abn  Sir,  lying  off  a  projecting  promontory  called 
Elas  Makhalif,  is  6  cables  long  N.  and  S.,  and  has  40  fathoms  close-to  on  the  N.  side.  It  has 
cliffs  all  round,  and  near  the  S.  end  a  peaked  hill  about  400  ft.  high,  sloping  down  to  the  N.  end. 
It  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  deep  strait  called  Bab  Makhalif,  i  m.  broad,  tlirough  which  the 
tides  set  very  strong  with  eddies ;  near  the  mid-channel  is  a  high  precipitous  rock.  The  N.  point 
of  this  island  bears  nearly  W.,  5}  m.  from  Bas  Masandim.  The  Iffmblraii  Eooks  are  several 
detached  rocks  or  islets  close  together  15  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  of  white  colour,  lying  N.N.W.  of 
Abu  Sir,  with  a  clear  passage  6  cables  wide,  with  SO  to  d5  fathoms  in  it,  between  them  and  that 
island.    There  are  70  fathoms  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  them. 

Perforated  Book,  bearing  W.  8  m.  from  Ras  Masandim,  and  9  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  Great 
Quoin,  is  a  little  islet,  about  40  ft.  high,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  a  hole  through  it ;  whence 
its  name.  The  Strait  or  Bab,  between  this  islet  and  Bas  Shariteh  is  only  a  cable  wide,  and  hardly 
fit  even  for  boats,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  tides.  There  are  60  to  70  fathoms  within  a  mile  ^ 
to  the  N.  of  this  islet,  and  30  to  85  between  it  and  the  Mishkan  Bocks.  Between  Bas  Shariteh 
and  Bas  Makhalif  are  three  coves,  each  nearly  a  mile  long  N.  and  S.,  with  deep  water,  exposed  to 
N.  winds,  and  with  20  fathoms  in  the  entrance. 

To  the  E.  of  Bas  Makhalif,  lies  Knmzar  Gove,  upwards  of  1  m.  deep,  and  f  m.  wide,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Eumzar.  It  contains  about  500  men,  and  is  built  in  a  gloomy 
valley  or  gorge  in  the  mountains ;  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  deep  well,  some  distance  up  the 
water-course.  The  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  have  fifty  or  sixty  boats  of  different  sizes ;  they 
take  their  salt  fish,  shark-fins,  Ac.,  for  barter  to  Eesm  (at  E.  and  of  El-Eishm  Island),  with  which 
place  they  have  much  intercourse. 

Jezirat  Ghanam,  or  Ghnnnnm.  From  Bas  Shariteh  the  coast  runs  about  S.  for  4  m.,  and  off 
it  lies  this  island,  which  is  2i  m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  by  }  broad,  its  N.  end  bearing  S.W.  H  m.  from 
the  Perforated  Bock.  It  has  cliffs  nearly  all  round :  the  N.  point  is  low,  but  it  rises  gradually 
towards  the  S.  end,  where  it  is  about  600  ft.  high,  rising  over  cliffs  about  300  ft.  high.  There  are 
I  45  to  40  fathoms  i  m.  off  its  seaward  side.  The  island  is  barren,  without  water  or  inhabitants ; 
but  goats  are  kept  here  belonging  to  the  Eumzar  people. 

The  COAST,  from  BAS  MASANDIM  to  BAS-EL-EHAIMAH,  forms  the  N.  and  W.  sides 
of  the  Buweis-aJ- Jebal.  The  mountains  rise  close  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  Shuam,  13  m.  above  Bas- 
el-Ehaimah,  when  they  begin  to  recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  low  shore  begins,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast  The  coast  N.  ef  Shuam  is  deeply  indented  into  inlets, 
with  deep  water  close  to  the  cliffs,  which,  excepting  a  few  little  beaches  at  intervals,  line  the  entire 
coast.  The  sea  is  everywhere  beautifully  clear.  Seen  from  the  N.,  when  not  quite  close  in,  Jebel 
Lahrin  (Shuam  Peak)  is  conspicuous  over  all  the  other  hills,  still  appearing  with  a  small  table-top. 

Khor  Kawi,  the  strait  between  Ghanam  Island  and  the  main,  is  only  J  m.  wide  at  either  end. 
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widening  to  i^m.  within,  with  soundings  from  15  to  19  fathoms,  sand  and  rock.  The  tides  set 
strong  through  the  strait,  and  to  the  W.8.W.  across  the  entrance.  A  vessel  wishing  to  enter  these 
straits  for  shelter,  &c.,  should  do  so  from  the  N.  end,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  set  of  the  tide  across 
the  entrance,  round  the  low  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  anchoring  immediately  after  passing  it,  in 
15  to  17  fathoms,  well  over  on  the  W.  side,  close  to  a  little  reef  about  a  cable  from  the  shore.  It 
is  not  recommended  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  sailing-vessels,  unless  in  emergency,  as  at  least  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  out  again.  It  would  be  far  preferable  to  cross  the  Gulf  to 
Hei^am  or  Kesm  anchorage ;  or,  in  a  shemal,  if  possible,  to  fetch  into  Khasab  Bay. 

Khor  Ohub  All  is  formed  on  the  S.  side  of  a  headland  bearing  S.S.W.  about  1  m.  ^rom  Ghanam 
Island.  This  khor  runs  in  nearly  straight  3^  m.  to  the  S.E.,  with  an  average  width  of  |  m.  On  a 
sandy  beach  at  the  bottom  is  the  small  village  of  the  same  name,  with  a  few  date  and  other  trees, 
and  good  water.  The  soundings  are  $28  fadioms  in,  and  30  off  the  entrance,  and  16  fathoms  at 
1  m.  from  the  head  of  the  cove.  The  sides  of  the  cove  are  high  cliffs ;  the  N.  entrance-point  is 
about  300  ft.  high,  with  a  conical  hill  on  the  summit  sloping  on  all  sides  down  to  the  cliffs,  forming 
a  headland  1  m  in  width,  and  about  800  ft.  high.  The  bottom  of  this  cove  is  less  than  1  m.  from 
Duhet  Shisheh.  The  cliff  at  the  S.  point  of  Khor  Ghub  Ali  is  about  as  high  as  that  on  the  N.  side; 
hence  the  coast  runs  S.  by  W.  4  m.,  to  the  entrance  of  Khor-as-Shem. 

KHOB-ES-SHEH.  or  ELFHINSTOVE  INLET,  is  an  extensive  and  winding  inlet,  above 
8  m.  in  length,  its  breadth  in  parts  being  under  i  m. ;  the  coast-line  is  deeply  indented,  and  there 
are  several  islands  in  it.  Its  entrance  is  about  5  m.  to  S.  by  W.  of  Khor  Ghub  Ali  and  a  mid- 
channel  course  should  be  taken«  At  El-Jibbeh  Islet^  the  entrance  to  Khor-es-Shem  is  only 
l^m.  wide,  with  15  fathoms  water;  and,  from  a  little  distance,  the  entrance  of  this  large  inlet  is 
hardly  discernible.  A  remarkable  peak,  3,000  ft.  high,  having  a  great  precipice  on  the  S.E.  side, 
stands  near  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  N.W.  side  of  Khor-es-Shem ;  it  is 
called  Jebel  Shem.  The  little  village  of  Shem,  with  wells  of  brackish  water,  is  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  inlet,  4  m.  within  the  entrance ;  and  abreast  it,  close  to  the  S.  shore  of  the  inlet  is  Shem 
Illand,  reducing  the  width  of  the  channel  to  i  m. ;  the  depth  being  20  fathoms  in  this  part. 

Telegraph  Station.  To  the  S.  of  Shem  Island  is  a  small  islet  on  which  is  situated  now  the 
Telegraph  Station,  whence  the  wire  goes  over  to  Gubet  Ghazireh  and  thence  to  the  Persian  coast. 
{See  Remarks  under  Gubet  Ghazireh.)  At  2  m.  above  Shem  is  a  narrow  projecting  point,  Has 
Hatam,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  rising  gradually  to  the  N. ;  and,  to  the  E.  of  this,  is  the  village  of 
Madeh,  with  wells  of  good  water,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  inlet. 

Seibi  is  the  largest  village  in  the  inlet ;  it  contains  a  deep  well  of  water,  which  is  said  to  be 
brackish  after  a  drought,  and  a  water-tank  or  reservoir,  also  the  ruins  of  other  tanks,  and  many 
graves.  Near  El  Jibbeh  Islet  is  the  entrance  to  a  little  land-locked  cove,  with  a  depth  decreasing 
from  10  fathoms,  which  would  be  a  convenient  place  for  laying  a  vessel  aground.  On  the  W.  side 
of  its  entrance  is  a  small  village  called  Nathifi.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  Elphinstone  Inlet ;  a 
sidling- vessel  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  in  or  out ;  but  a  steamer  could  with  the  greatest 
ease  run  up  the  inlet,  passing  Shem  Island  on  the  N.,  and  Seibi  on  the  S.  side,  passing  all  the 
points  as  near  as  convenient.     The  tides  are  strong  in  the  entrance  at  springs. 

k^WARAH  BAY.  Khasab  Town  stands  on  a  sandy  beach  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  in  a  bay 
3im.  S.S  E.  ^  E.  from  Ras-as- Sheikh,  and  separated  from  Kadeh  Gove  by  a  steep  ridge  of  hills. 
The  soundings  in  Khasab  Bay  are  8  fathoms  in  the  mouth,  and  3  fathoms  at  §  m.  from  the  beach, 
which  dries  off  from  the  town  i  m.  in  ridges  at  L.  W.,  rendering  landing  at  that  time  unpleasant. 
The  anchorage  is  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  holding-ground  good,  being  fine  sand ; 
Northerly  winds  are  strong  only  in  winter,  and  then  very  rarely  and  of  short  duration.  In  summer 
a  vessel  might  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  but  in  winter  not  under  10  or  11  fathoms.  The  soundings  in 
Khasab  Bay  are  20  to  22  fathoms  in  a  line  about  E.  of  Ras-as-Sheikh,  and  decrease  regularly ; 
bottom  sand  and  rock.  It  is  a  good  place  for  shelter  in  a  Shemal,  which  here  blows  W.S.W.  to 
W.  by  S. ;  when  a  vessel  might  run  in  and  anchor,  with  Ras-as-Sheikh  N.W.  by  W.  about  1^  m.  in 
17  or  18  fathoms,  without  going  quite  in  to  the  anchorage  off  the  town. 

The  Town  lies  in  a  date-grove,  in  which  the  houses  are  much  scattered,  extending  a  consider- 
able way  up  this  bay.  Little  is  seen  from  the  sea,  except  a  fort  near  the  centre  of  the  grove,  and 
two  towers  on  the  beach.  The  fort  contains  the  sheik's  house,  and  is  much  out  of  repair.  The 
sheikh  is  a  wali  or  deputy  of  the  Sultan  of  Maskat,  who  gets  an  annual  revenue  of  about  400  dollars 
from  the  place.  Population  of  the  valley  about  600  men.  Fresh  water  in  good  wells  plentiful,  and 
used  to  irrigate  the  plantations ;  the  best  well  is  close  to  the  hills  on  the  E.  side,  and  about  400  yards 
from  the  beach.  At  the  back  of  the  date-grove  the  valley  is  well  cultivated  with  com,  vegetd)les,  &c. 
Supplies  of  good  water,  wood,  ciittle,  and  vegetables,  &o„  could  be  easily  obtained;  a  cloth  for 
wearing  apparel,  much  used  by  the  Arabs,  is  made  here.     Quantities  of  dates  are  exported  from 
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this  place,  boats  coming  ftom  the  W.  coast  of  'Omman,  and  Eesm,  &c.t  in  the  date  season  to 
procure  them. 

Kadeh  Cove.  On  the  E.  «ide  of  Ras-as-Sheikh  the  coast  runs  S.  3}  m.  to  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  cove,  where  is  a  small  village  called  Eadeh,  with  a  large  date-grove.  The  cove  is  ^  m,  wide 
at  entrance,  and  Hm.  deep ;  the  soundings  shoaling  gradually  from  10  fathoms. 

Tides.     In  the  inlet  it  is  H.  W.  F.  and  C.  at  10  h.  40  m. ;  springs  rise  8^  ft. 

Bas  Sheikh  ICas'ild,  in  lat.  26^  16'  N.,  Ion.  56^  13'  E.,  is  a  high  poiot,  projecting  on  the 
W.  side  of  Khasab  Bay,  called  Bas-as-Sheikh.  generally,  sloping  gently  up  from  the  cliffs  at  its 
N.  extreme,  which  are  about  50  ft  high,  towards  the  peak  called  Fine  Peak  on  the  chart,  4,470  ft. 
high.  The  long,  regular  slope  of  this  point  cannot  be  mistaken  from  the  W.  A  sailing-vessel 
standing  into  Khasab  Bay,  with  a  W.  wind,  should  not  round  this  cape  too  close,  so  as  to  be 
becalmed  under  it.  The  tides  are  weak  inside  this  point;  but  outside  set  across  from  it  and 
Perforated  Rock,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  1^  to  d  knots. 

At  this  point  the  inlets  of  the  Ruweis-al-Jebal  end,  the  coast  to  the  S.W.  of  it  being 
comparatively  straight.     There  are  40  fathoms  at  }  m.  to  the  W.,  and  30  fathoms  1  m.  to  N.  of  it. 

The  COAST  on  the  W.  side  of  Ras-es-Sheikh  runs  S.W.  3i  m.,  then  11  m.  S.S.W.  to  Shnam 
Point,  formed  by  a  mountain  about  2,500  ft.  high,  sloping  regularly  down  to  the  sea.  To  the  S.  of 
Shuam  Point  the  mountains  begin  to  recede  from  the  sea;  the  coast  trending  gradually  to  S.S.W. 
and  S.W.,  and  being,  from  this  point,  a  low  sandy  shore,  which  continues  the  whole  extent  of  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Gulf.  Bams,  a  fort  and  small  town  in  a  date-grove,  stands  6  m.  to  N  E.  from  Ras 
el-Khaimah ;  a  tower,  showing  above  the  trees,  is  the  principal  object  from  sea-ward ;  it  lies  on  a 
khor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  dry  at  L.  W.  About  3  m.  inland,  is  the  hill  fort  of  Zayah, 
destroyed  during  the  expedition  against  the  pirates. 

Tlie  80im£ng8  to  S.  of  Shuam  Point,  are  25  to  30  fathoms  at  2  m.  off.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  low  coast  they  begin  to  decrease,  there  being  10  fathoms  at  ^m.,  and  20  fathoms 
3  m.  off,  and  they  still  farther  decrease  on  advancing  to  the  S.W. ;  bottom  generally  sand. 

BAS-EIrKHAIMAH,  or  JTJLEAB,  in  lat.  25""  48'  N.,  Ion.  55""  57'  E.,  a  large  town,  built  on 
a  long  sandy  peninsula  or  spit,  is  the  capital  of  the  Joasmi  chief,  whose  authority  is  acknowledged 
in  all  places  3.  of  Ras-es-Sheikh,  as  far  as  Jezirat-al-Hamrah,  also  in  Shargeh  and  the  little  towns 
near  it,  and  on  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  'Ohman  called  Es-Shemiliyeh.  It  may  contain  4,000 
or  5,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  chiefly  of  stone  houses,  with  some  square  buildings  higher  than 
the  rest,  which  are  the  sheik's  residences ;  on  one  comer  of  the  highest  is  a  little  dome,  which  is 
about  60  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  visible  12  m.  The  flag  of  the  Joasmis  (red,  with  narrow  white 
border,)  is  shown  on  another  high  building  to  the  left  In  running  up  from  the  W.,  a  range  of 
high  reddish  sand-hills  will  be  a  guide  for  finding  the  place. 

DirectioiLS.  In  crossing  the  gulf  to  this  place,  after  takii^  a  departure  from  the  Tumb,  the 
tides,  which  run  strong  up  and  down  the  coast,  may  throw  a  vessel  out  of  her  course.  There  is  no 
danger  on  the  coast,  and  20  fathoms  mil  be  found  about  9  m.  off.  A  good  berth  is  in  5^^  fathoms 
2i  to  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town ;  the  holding-ground  is  good,* and  the  natives  say  there  is  not  so  much 
sea  in  a  N. -Wester  as  at  other  places  on  t£is  coast.  Abreast  of  the  town  tiie  water  is  shoal,  and 
this  shoal-water  is  said  to  extend  some  distance  to  the  S.W. 

The  entrance  to  the  khor,  or  back-water,  is  round  the  N.  end  of  the  low  sandy  point  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  and  is  1^  m.  to  the  N  E.  of  the  town ;  large  boats  can  enter  at  H.  W.  unladen : 
it  runs  down  S.W.  close  to  the  back  of  the  town,  where  the  native  boats  lie ;  there  are  only  2  ft.  at 
the  entrance  at  L.  W.,  but  9  ft.  when  inside,  as  far  as  the  town.  A  great  many  boats  and  baghalahs 
belong  to  this  port,  which  has  quite  recovered  from  its  destruction  by  the  expedition  in  1619. 
Oases  of  piracy  are  now  unknown,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this,  once  the  head  of  the  piratical  ports, 
are  quite  civil  to  Europeans.  In  1859  Sultan  Bin  Suggur,  the  ci-devant  pirate  chief,  who  was 
nearly  100  years  of  age,  was  still  the  reigning  prince ;  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1803,  and  signed 
the  treaty  against  piracy  with  General  Grant  Eeir  in  1820.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Joasmi 
or  Kawasim  tribe,  send  about  twenty  boats  to  the  pearl  fishery.  Supplies  of  cattle,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  may  be  obtained  here ;  water  uncertain. 

The  Coast  from  Bas-el-Khaimah  to  Abu  Zhabi.  This  coast,  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the 
pirates,  is  throughout  low  and  sandy,  and  runs  nearly  straight,  in  a  general  direction  S.W.  for  a 
distance  of  120  m.  The  mountains  of  the  Ruweis-el  Jebal  are  seen  till  past  Debay,  in  clear  weather. 
The  towns  are  all  built  near  the  entrance  of  a  khor  or  salt-water  creek,  of  which  there  are  many 
along  this  coast,  often  communicating  with  each  other,  or  forming  large  back-waters,  in  which  thiir 
vessels  are  kept.  They  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  stranger  to  mike 
out  which  town  he  is  off.  The  red  sand-hills  to  S.W.  of  Ras-el-Ehaimah  end  at  9  or  8  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Jezirat-el-Hamrah. 
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The  ahorey  except  jast  above  Uhm-el-Eaiwein,  where  the  reef  extends  1^  m.  ofP,  is  safe  as  far 
as  Has  Hanyura ;  and  thence  to  Aba-Zhabi,  fronted  bj  reefs ;  the  soundings  above  the  former  place 
are  regular.  The  anchorage  off  this  coast  is  quite  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind,  holding-ground 
often  bad,  being  hard ;  and  no  ship  should  attempt  to  ride  out  a  winter  N.-Wester,  but  put  to  sea 
on  the  approach  of  one,  standing  off  on  the  port  taek,  as  the  wind  blows  about  W.N.W.  Vessels 
should  anchor  further  out  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  furl  sails  with  reefs  in. 

Supplies.  Cattle  and  vegetables,  Ac.,  may  be  everywhere  obtained ;  the  beef  is  often  veiy 
good,  and  much  better  than  the  mutton.  Water  is  scarce  and  indifferent,  especially  to  the  S.  of 
Debay,  and  probably  could  not  be  spared  to  a  ship.  It  is  generally  obtained  in  shallow  wells  dug 
in  the  sand. 

Tides.  The  tides  set  straight  along  shore,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  may  cause  a  vessel  to  find 
herself  off  the  wrong  place,  after  standing  across  the  gulf.  Their  rate  is  from  1  to  2  knots,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  varies  from  0  to  8 ft  At Basel-Ehaimah  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and C, at  11  h.  15 m., 
and  at  1  h.  15  m.  at  Abu-Zhabi.  The  stream  runs  two  hours  or  more  after  the  tide  ceases  to  fall  or 
rise ;  and  navigators  must  remember  this  when  crossing  the  Pearl  Banks. 

The  Great  Pearl  Bank,  under  which  term  may  be  included  all  the  space  on  the  Arab  coast 
S.  of  the  ^*fathom  line,  begins  on  this  coast ;  opposite  Shargeh  may  be  considered  about  the 
commencement.    Capital  mullet  are  caught  in  all  ibe  back-waters. 

Jezirat-el-Hamrah  is  a  fort  and  town  S.W.  by  W.  10  m.  from  Bas-el-Ehaimah,  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  khor.  The  fort  has  five  or  six  towers,  and  three  or  four  round  trees  in  it,  one 
of  which  is  large  and  conspicuous,  and  close  to  this  is  a  high  square  tower,  with  two  rows  of  windows. 

TJhm-el-Kaiweeny  or  Amnlgawein,  in  lat.  25^  35'  N.,  Ion.  55°  35'  £.,  bearing  from  Raa- 
el-Khaimah,  about  S.W.  by  W.,  25  m.  is  situated  on  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
most  extensive  back-waters  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Between  these  places  the  coaat  is  low  and 
sandy,  forming  an  irregular  curve,  and  fronted  by  a  dangerous  coral  *ieef,  which  projects  from  it 
H  m.  in  some  places.  The  outer  extreme  of  this  reef  bears  from  Bas  el-Hamrah  W.  by  S.  i  S., 
distant  11m.,  and  from  Amulgawein  town  N.E.,  distant  6i  m.,  having  4  fiathoms  water  close  to  its 
edge  along  the  whole  extent,  8  fiathoms  at  1  m.  distant,  and  12  fathoms  about  4  m.  from  it,  sand 
and  rocks.  The  entrance  to  the  back-water  is  formed  between  the  point  on  which  the  town  stands 
and  a  low  sandy  island  to  the  W.  of  it ;  and  a  large  bank  of  sand  and  rocks  lies  -J-m.  off  the  point, 
which  contracts  the  channel  to  a  few  yards,  where  the  depth  of  water  near  the  entrance  is  only  3  ft. 
On  its  banks,  about  2^  m.  N.E.  by  E.  firom  the  town,  there  is  a  large  quadrangular  tower  in  ruins, 
having  some  straggling  date- trees  around ;  which  tower  is  the  object  first  seen  in  passing  from  the  N. 
The  old  town  of  Amulgawein  is  deserted,  but  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  place ;  it  was 
destroyed  in  1819,  by  the  British  expedition  against  the  pirates.  The  present  town,  called  Libini^ 
is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  1,500  inhabitants;  they  possess  some  large  baghalahs,  and  send 
seventv  or  eighty  boats  to  the  pearl  fisheiy.  There  are  no  fortifioatbns  near  the  town,  the  sheik's 
house  Doing  the  only  place  capable  of  offering  resistance  to  an  attack. 

Anehorage.  The  soundings  off  the  entrance  of  the  baok-water  are  from  2  fathoms  close  to 
the  rocky  bank,  to  6  and  7  fathoms  about  a  mile  off  shore.  The  best  anchorage  is  to  the  S.  of  the 
entrance,  with  the  sheik's  house,  which  is  the  highest  building  on  the  island,  bearing  about  E.N.E., 
in  7  fathoms ;  the  soundings  are  firom  2  fathoms  dose  to  Uie  beach,  to  6  fathoms  ^  m.  off,  and 
7  or  8  fathoms  "Urn,  off,  sand  and  rocks.  The  rise  of  tide  is  6 ft.  on  the  springs.  The  coast  from 
Amulgawein  to  Debai  being  foul  and  rocky,  no  ship  should  anchor  near  the  shore,  or  she  will 
be  liable  to  lose  her  anchor.    The  surveying  vessels  in  a  few  days  lost  three,  by  hooking  rocks. 

Ajman,  or  Aymairn,  bearing  from  Amulgawein  S.W.,  distant  12  m.,  is  a  small  town,  situated 
on  the  S.  point  of  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  best  back-waters  on  this  coast.  Between  these  places 
there  are  a  few  straggling  date  trees  near  the  sea,  and  the  coast  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy.  At  L.  W. 
there  are  5  ft.  on  the  bar  of  the  back-water,  and  within,  the  soundings  are  not  deep,  there  being 
firom  6  to  14  ft.  in  a  narrow  channel  off  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  The  entrance  is  about  i  m.  wide, 
and  at  H.  W.  the  creek  forms  a  kind  of  basin  within  the  point ;  but  at  low  tide  there  is  only  a 
narrow  channel  affording  from  0  to  12  ft.  water.  The  town,  although  small,  contains  from  1,000 
to  1,200  inhabitants,  who  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  pearl  fishery,  and  during  the  season  send 
nearly  one  hundred  boats  to  the  banks.  The  returns  may  be  between  12,000  i^  15,000  dollars 
annually. 

The  anchorage  off  the  town  is  bad,  over  a  rocky  bottom.  .  Near  the  shore  there  are  9  fathoms, 
and  8  fathoms  water  about  a  mile  off;  then  the  depths  increase  gradually  to  7  fathoms  at  3  m. 
distant:  but  just  without  the  line  of  3  fathoms  there  lies  a  small  bank  with  1^  fathoms  on  it, 
bearing  N.N.E.,  distant  1  m.  from  the  town.  Keeping  in  10  fathoms,  about  5  m.  off  shore,  ia  a 
safe  depth  at  night. 
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8HAEIEAH,  or  SHABGEH,  (Square  Tower)  in  lat.  S5^  32'  N.,  Ion.  55°  24'  E.,  bears  from 
Aymaun  S.W.,  5  m.  Shargeh,  the  most  important  town  on  the  coast,  is  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  chief  of  Bas-el-Ehaimah,  and  contains  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  chieftj  of  the  Joasmi  or 
El-Kawasim  tribe.  It  is  about  l^m.  in  extent  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Khor,  and  there  are 
several  detached  towers  in  it ;  the  highest  square  one,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  that  on  which  the  flag  is  shown.  There  is  a  high  round  tower  at  the  S.  end  of  the  village  of 
Lijeh,  which  appears  part  of  Shargeh  from  the  sea.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  is  some  white 
rocky  rising  ground,  30  or  40  ft.  high,  forming  a  bluff  at  the  S.  end,  which  is  conspicuous  approach- 
ing the  place  from  the  N.  or  N.W.  The  date-groves  extending  from  Ajman  end  at  Shargeh,  but 
there  are  a  few  scattered  trees  about  1  m.  to  the  S.  of  it.  The  coast  is  said  to  be  called  Julfarah 
by  the  Persians,  but  Es-Sirr  by  the  Arabs. 

Anchorage.  The  soundings  are  nearly  regular,  5  fathoms  are  less  than  ^m.  off,  opposite 
Liyeh  (or  Shargeh)  Point,  and  I  m.  off  at  the  entrance  to  the  Khor ;  9  fathoms  are  3  m.  off.  The 
anchorage  is  with  Liyeh  Point  from  S.  to  S.S.E.  (so  that  boats  can  fetch  off  and  on  from  that 
point  with  the  sea-breeze),  in  summer  in  5  fathoms,  but  in  winter  in  6  or  7  fathoms ;  the  holding- 
ground  is  bad,  being  rock  with  little  sand.  A  heavy  swell  sets  in  even  with  a  moderate  breeze 
from  N.W.,  which  renders  it  imprudent  to  anchor  too  close  in,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and 
the  N. -Westers  seldom  give  sufficient  warning  of  their  approach.  Off  this  place  the  20-fathom  line 
is  25  m.  from  shore,  the  great  flat  called  the  pearl  bank  having  fairly  commenced. 

The  Khor  is  very  small  and  shallow,  its  entrance  is  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  flag-staiff  tower,  it  runs 
to  the  S.W.  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  outside  it,  winds 
round  the  little  bluff  before-mentioned,  and  spreads  out  into  a  small  back-water,  joining  the  Khor 
from  Khan  village.  Notwithstanding  there  is  only  about  1  ft.  on  the  bar  at  L.  W.,  they  manage 
to  get  large  baghalahs,  &c.,  in,  unladen. 

The  best  place  for  boats  to  land  is  not  at  the  creek,  where  there  is  generally  a  surf,  but  at 
Liyeh  Point,  a  little  projecting  rocky  point  opposite  the  town,  (generally  there  are  some  native  boats 
lying  there)  which  you  pull  round,  and  should  bring  to  bear  about  N.N.W. ;  this  is  the  only 
place  you  should  attempt  to  land  at  in  even  a  moderate  N.- Wester.  There  are  plenty  of  feny- 
boats  to  cross  the  creek,  which  on  landing  here  is  between  you  and  the  town. 

DEBAY,  or  DEBAI,  in  lat.  25°  16'  N.,  Ion.  55°  18'  E.,  bearing  from  Shargeh  S.W.  i  S., 
distant  7  m.,  stauds  about  20  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  small  creek, 
having  in  it  from  10  to  27  ft.  water  near  the  town,  but  the  entrance  has  only  2  ft.  water  at  low 
tide.  There  are  several  small  banks  off  it,  and  the  coast  is  fronted  by  a  long  reef  to  the  distance 
of  from  ^  to  }  m.,  which  extends  N.E.  nearly  to  the  distance  of  Aboo  Heil.  From  H  fathoms 
close  to  the  banks,  the  soundings  increase  regularly  to  6  fathoms  at  1  m.  off,  and  at  3  m.  off  vary 
from  6  to  8  fathoms  over  rocks  and  sand.  The  rise  of  tide  is  7  ft.  on  the  springs.  The  town  con- 
sists of  mud  hovels,  inside  a  low  mud  wall,  having  several  breaches,  and  defended  by  three  round 
towers  and  a  square  castellated  building  with  a  tower  at  one  angle,  much  dilapidated,  in  which  are 
three  or  four  old  rusty  guns.  The  W.  tower,  situated  on  a  small  cliff  over  the  creek,  is  in  moderate 
repair,  with  three  or  four  guns  mounted.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Beni  Yas  tribe,  amounting  to 
between  1,000  and  1,200,  and  the  sheik  is  subject*  to  the  Imaum  of  Maskat,  who  keeps  150  negroes 
here  as  soldiers  to  guard  the  town.  The  inhabitants  collect  shark  fins,  and  send  about  ninety  boats 
to  the  pearl  fishery,  which  is  their  chief  support ;  the  yearly  returns  amounting  to  between  20,000 
and  30,000  dollars.  The  only  fresh-water  wells  in  the  place  are  at  the  back  of  the  town,  in  two  or 
three  small  date-groves ;  the  country  otherwise  is  barren.  Dates  are  procured  from  Bahrein,  and  a 
smaU  quantity  of  rice  from  Maskat 

Debai  i3  recognisable  as  being  the  last  town  on  the  coast,  there  being  not  a  single  date-tree  or 
house  from  this  place  to  Abu  ZhabL  Debai  was  considered  the  termination  of  the  Pirate  Coast,  as 
the  natives  to  the  S.W.  have  been  generally  less  addicted  to  predatory  habits,  and  inclined  to  be 
friendly  to  the  English,  perhaps  through  fear. 

Ilie  Coast  from  Debai  to  Abu  Zhabi  stretches  in  a  S.W.  direction  67  m.,  and  is  safe  to 
approach  by  the  soundings,  which  are  generally  regular,  over  a  sandy  bottom,  mixed  with  rocks  in 
some  places ;  and  the  depths  are  from  4  ^  to  5  i^  or  6  fathoms,  from  3  to  6  m.  off  shore.  The  land 
in  this  space  is  mostly  low  and  flat,  without  date-trees ;  but  in  lat.  25^  2'  N.,  Ion.  55°  8'  E.,  Jebel 
AUi  (220  ft.  high)  is  situated  2^  m.  inland.  Between  this  mount  and  Abu  Zhabi  are  the  following 
places: — ^Bas  Haswan,  5  leagues  from  Jebel  Alii;  Ras  Guntut,  or  Kanadah,  35  m.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Debai;  Ghurabi,  about  6  m.  from  Guntut;  Bas-el-Anra,  in  lat.  24°  43'  N.,  about  7  leagues  to 


*  These,  and  simiLir  remarki  eltewhere,  ai  to  the  pammvant  eutherUy  over  Arab  towns,  may  admit  of  cor* 
reotion,  owing  to  frequent  fights  for  sovereignty  amongst  the  Ohman  Seyyids  and  their  relatives. 
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the  N.E.  of  Abu  Zhabi ;  Maral^ain,  3  m.  nearer  to  the  latter;  Ras-el-Ghurab,  within  10  m.  of  it; 
and  Has  Luffan,  about  3^  m.  from  Abu  Zhabi. 

Hadit  Thalair  Beef  fronts  the  coast  from  Ras-el-Aura  to  Abu  Zhabi,  projecting  more  than 
1  league  I'rom  the  general  line  of  coast ;  its  most  prominent  part  (which  has  6  fathoms  close-to) 
bears  N.N.E.  17  m.  from  Abu  Zhabi. 

ABU  ZHABI,  or  ABOTHUBBEE,  in  lat.  di""  29'  N.,  Ion.  6^""  21f  E.,  is  a  town  with  a 
small  fort,  and  about  J  ^  m.  to  the  S.S. W.  of  it  there  is  a  village  and  a  tower.  A  ship  may  anchor 
at  Abothubbee,  with  the  fort  from  E.  to  E.S.E.,  in  3  fathoms  about  a  mile  off,  or  in  4  fathoms 
about  lit  or  H  ^'  off  shore ;  but  a  shoal  projects  in  a  N.W.  direction  1  i  m.  from  Abothubbee,  and 
stretches  in  a  N.E.  direction  about  3  m.,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore,  with  6. to  Vi  ft.  on 
it.  Abu  Zhabi  is  the  most  populous  town  on  the  coast.  It  stands  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
country  of  Ohman,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  the  great  Beni  Yas  tribe,  and  under  an  independent 
chief.     The  ftrst  establishment  here  of  the  tribe  took  place  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  town  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  some  Banyans  here.  It  sends 
six  hundred  boats  to  the  pearl  fishery.  The  Beni  Yas  tribe  is  a  fine  race  of  men ;  they  wear  the 
hair  long  over  the  shoulders,  twisted  up  in  plaits.  The  chief  is  very  friendly  to  the  English. 
Cattle  might  be  obtained  here;  but  the  only  water  found  is  exceedingly  brackish,  all  the  good 
water  being  brought  from  Debay ;  and  as  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  keran  for  two  or  three  goat- 
skins or  mussuks-full,  it  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  richer  class.  The  Abu  Zhabi  fishing-|>oats, 
out  of  the  pearl  season,  are  found  at  every  island,  creek,  &c.,  between  this  place  and  Khor  el  'Adeid ; 
the  chief  of  Abu  Zhabi  claiming  the  sovereignty  over  the  intermediate  coast.  His  authority  is 
nominally  recognised  also  by  the  Beduin  on  this  part  of  the  coast 

Pilots.  A  ship  intending  to  visit  the  coast  and  islands  between  Debay  and  El  Bidah,  would 
get  the  best  pilots  at  this  place. 

Directions.  A  vessel  bound  to  Abu  Zhabi,  had  better  take  a  departure  from  the  island  Sir 
Abu  Nufair,  and  keep  the  peak  of  that  island  N.  ^  W.  while  in  sight :  great  overfalls  will  be  met 
with  in  the  soundings ;  and  she  must  be  prepared  for  finding  herself  set  to  either  side  of  the  place 
by  the  tide.  A  good  look-out  must  be  kept  from  the  mast-head,  as  the  fort,  the  first  thing  seen, 
will  not  be  visible  more  than  8  m.  from  the  deck,  or  when  in  8  fathoms ;  which  depth  is  also  found 
close  to  the  reefs.  The  reefs  to  the  E.  of  the  place  are  the  chief  danger.  If  coming  down  the 
coast,  care  is  requisite,  particularly  at  night,  in  passing  the  Hadit  Thalair  Reef. 

THE  COAST,  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Abu  Zhabi,  changes  to  a  W.  direction,  and  is  fronted  by  a 
chain  of  islands,  formerly  called  East-India  Company's  Islands,  but  each  of  them  has  a  native 
name.  This  chain  extends  parallel  with  the  coast  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  from  the  meridian  of 
Abu  Zhabi  to  Ehor-el-  Besm,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  line  of  coral  reefs,  and  shoal  water 
extends  many  miles  off  them.  Therefore  no  ships  should  go  below  the  latitude  of  Abu  Zhabi,  or 
bring  Dzarkuh  Island  to  bear  to  the  N.  of  N.W.  by  W.  The  other  islands,  to  the  W.,  are  also 
surrounded  by  reefs,  but  they  are  less  united,  having  channels  between  them. 

Khor-el-Besm  is  a  spacious  inlet  or  channel,  with  soundings  of  3  to  7  or  8  fathoms ;  the  only 
safe  entrance  into  it  is  Ion.  52^  58'  E.,  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Besm-el-Gharbi,  between  the  shoals  off 
that  island  and  Aish  Islet.  Merchant  ships,  however,  can  have  no  object  in  coming  here,  for  the 
coast  has  no  villages,  being  only  a  stony  desert  shore.  Xhalat  Hail  is  a  sandy  islet  near  the  verge 
of  the  shoal  water,  which  lies  15  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Khor-el-Besm.  Elialat  Huwaila  is  a  similar 
but  smaller  sandy  islet,  lying  4  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  other,  with  a  passage  called  Khor  Bishubur 
between. 

Bak-el-Hiyi,  an  extensive  shoal,  lying  50  m.  to  the  W.  of  Abu  Zhabi,  has  its  N.  extreme  in 
lat  24°  35'  N.,  and  Ion.  53°  33'  E.  The  islet  Khalat  Huwaila  stands  on  the  S.  verge  of  this  shoal. 
The  sea  is  clear  between  Rak-el-Hiyi  and  Dzarkuh  Island,  but  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  lies  the 
Stannus  Shoal. 

Faslit  Bntiniy  or  Stannns  ShoaU  has  many  dry  banks  on  it,  and  extends  from  lat.  24°  31'  N., 
to  lat.  24°  40'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  53°  E.,  to  Ion.  53°  9'  E. ;  the  N.  end  being  4  leagues  due  S. 
from  Dzarkuh  Island ;  between  them  the  soundings  are  from  5  to  8  fathoms,  with  a  small  shoal- 
bank  of  2^  fathoms  H  °^«  S<  of  Dzarkuh.  To  the  S.W.  of  Stannus  Shoal,  the  depths  are  from 
7  to  10  fathoms  towards  the  entrance  into  Khor-el-Bezm,  or  to  the  distance  of  3  leagues  in  the 
direction  of  Seir  Benu  Yas ;  but  from  the  latter  island  in  a  N.E.  and  E.  direction,  to  the  distance 
of  4  leagues,  there  are  many  shoal  spots  and  several  dry  sand-banks. 

8EIB  BEVn  YAS,  situated  6  leagues  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  of  Dalmaii,  has  two  peaked  hills  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  430  ft.  high,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N..  Ion.  52°  37'  E.  It  is  about  0  m.  in 
extent,  N.  and  S.,  and  3  to  4  m.  in  breadth,  its  N.W.  extremity  terminating  in  a  low  sandy  point 
It  is  bounded  on  its  N.  and  E.  side  by  a  shoal-bank  extending  1  or  2  m.  from  the  shore.     The 
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S.  point  of  the  island  is  distant  about  8  m.  from  the  main  land,  leaving  a  narrow  shoal  channel, 
navigable  only  by  small  pearl-boats.  The  S.E.  point  of  the  island  curves  round  to  the  W.,  forming 
a  8£^e  land-locked  harbour  within  it,  for  small  vessels,  with  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  and  from 
3  to  4  fathoms  at  the  entrance.  The  channel  between  Arzanah  and  Seir  Benu  Yas  is  safe,  with 
irregular  depths  from  8  to  19  fathoms.  From  h^nce,  the  whole  coast  to  the  W.  is  veiy  low,  and 
several  small  islands  lie  off  it,  considered  dangerous  to  approach. 

Jebel  Dnwarikah,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  Ion.  52""  87f  E.,  is  a  point  of  land  850  ft.  high,  at  3  m. 
S.  from  Seir  Benu  Yas :  and  from  hence  to  Bas-el-lCadiereeb,  in  lat.  24°  18'  N.,  Ion.  51°  45'  E., 
the  coast,  which  is  generally  low,  forms  a  bight,  receding  to  lat  23°  58'  N.,  and  is  fronted  by  a 
shoal-bank  of  foul  ground,  projecting  6  m.  in  some  places,  and  at  other  parts  only  2  to  4  m. 
About  10  m.  from  the  const,  and  4}  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  the  S.  point  of  Seir  Beuu  Yas,  lies  a 
2-fathom  bank,  having  7  and  8  fathoms  water  around ;  from  this,  Jebel  Duwarika  bears  £.  by  S. 
distant  13  m.,  and  other  shoals  lie  between. 

Psyche  Islands,  between  the  lat.  of  24°  9'  and  24°  15'  N.,  and  in  Ion.  52°  E.,  are  two  low 
islands,  with  some  small  islets  and  shoals  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  them,  and  5  m.  of  reefs  to  the 
N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W. ;  these  islands  are  7  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Dalmah  Island,  and  the  depths 
are  from  9  to  20  fathoms  in  the  direct  line  between  them.  The  N.  island,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
called  Yahs,  and  (the  plural  of  this)  Yasaht  is  the  Arab  name  for  the  group. 

THE  COAST.  At  10  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Ras-el-Mashereeb  lies  a  head-land,  named  Bas- 
el-Adrah,  or  Khadrah,  in  lat.  24°  23'  N.,  and  between  these  capes  are  two  deep  inlets,  formed  by 
the  contiguous  shoals  and  islands ;  and  2  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ras-el-Adrah  is  Rai'ah,  or  St.  Thomas 
Group,  consisting  of  several  small  islands  and  rocks.  Goodwin  Islands,  or  E^affay,  lie  4^  leagues 
to  the  N.E,  in  lat.  24°  35^'  N.,  Ion.  51°  44'  E.,  from  whence  S.  to  Bas-el  Mashereeb,  and  towards 
Psyche  Islands,  a  continued  chain  of  reefs  and  shoal-banks  extend,  requiring  great  caution  in  any 
vessel  which  might  approach  the  great  bight  to  the  W.  of  Dalmah.  From  Bas-el- Adrah  the  coast 
extends  about  4^  leagues  to  the  W.S.W.,  then  takes  a  N.  and  N.N.E.  direction,  by  which  a  great 
bay,  called  Khor-ez-Zuan,  is  formed,  having  several  shoal-banks  in  it,  with  soundings  of  3  to  9 
fathoms  between  them  generally  throughout  the  bay. 

Eat  Boogmais,  in  lat.  24°  34f  N.,  Ion.  51°  30i  E..  is  3i  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Eaffay,  and 
forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Ehor-ez-Zuan.  A  shoal  extends  4  m.  from  it  to  the  E.,  and  about  4  m. 
to  the  N.W.  of  it,  round  a  mount,  called  Jebel  Udaid,  is  the  entrance  to  a  deep  inlet  or  back-water, 
called  Khor-el-Udaid.  Jezirat-ain-Laaaht,  in  lat.  24°  46'  N.,  Ion.  51°  37'  £.,  distant  2  leagues 
from  the  main,  is  a  group  of  three  small  isles,  with  some  rocks  and  shoals  near  them  to  the  N., 
and  a  great  shoal,  named  Fesht-el-Udaid,  to  the  N.E.,  which  is  dry  in  patches,  and  extends  from 
lat.  24°  44'  to  24°  54'  N.,  its  E.  edge  being  in  Ion.  61°  53'  E.  To  the  E.S.E.  of  this  shoal,  and 
N.E.  from  Kaffay  6  leagues,  lies  a  small  sandy  isle,  called  Halat  Dalmah,  with  an  extensive  shoal 
of  6  m.  in  extent  to  the  S.W.  and  N.W. ;  and  Machassib,  another  small  isle,  is  situated  nearly 
mid-way  between  this  shoal  and  Goodwin  Islands,  also  surrounded  by  a  shoal,  with  a  most  exten- 
sive shoal  to  the  S.E.,  in  which  direction  for  many  miles  no  soundings  have  been  taken.  Therefore, 
when  in  this  part,  a  vessel  should  not  lose  sight  of  Dalmah  high  island. 
1-All 


dlareh,  in  lat.  24°  59'  N.,  Ion.  51°  37'  E.,  has  a  reef  projecting  7  m.  to  the  S.E., 
called  Fasht  Areif,  and  there  is  a  passage  of  3  m.  wide  between  it  and  Fasht-el-Udaid,  with  depths 
of  6  to  14  fathoms.  Between  the  tongue  of  Fasht-el- Areif  and  the  sandy  coast  to  the  W.  is  a 
bight,  affording  secure  anchorage  in  N.W.  winds,  with  depths  from  9  to  3  fathoms.  About  11m. 
to  the  E.  of  Ras-el-AUarch  is  the  S.  extremity  of  a  large  bank,  called  Eak  Oreynayn,  having  many 
shoal  patches  on  it,  extending  from  lat.  25°  N.  to  25°  14'  N.,  and  from  3|  to  5  leagues  E.  and  W. 
Baa  Abn-MCashnt,  in  lat.  25°  16'  N.,  and  17  m.  to  N.  of  Ras-el-Allarch,  is  a  projecting 
head-land,  having  a  bay  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  surrounded  by  shoals,  with  the  town  of  El-Bidah  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  about  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  head-land  ;  and  the  low  islands  Jezirat-es-Sufy,  and 
Jezirat-el-Ali,  the  first  4  m.,  and  the  other  about  7  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Mashut. 

THE  COAST  from  Wakra  to  Has  BaUdn  is  all  low,  except  at  El-Bidah,  where  there  is 
some  slightly  elevated  rocky  ground,  and  a  few  hillocks  in  different  other  parts ;  it  is  chiefly  stony 
desert,  the  N.  part  being  very  low.  The  chain  of  outrlying  reefs  extending  all  the  way  from  Yasaht 
Islands,  ends  at  El-Bidah,  and  the  sea  above  that  place  is  clear  of  danger ;  but  the  shore^reefs 
extend,  in  places,  as  much  as  9  or  10  m.  off  shore,  so  that  the  bottom  is  seen  under  the  vessel  before 
the  land  is  made.  The  coast  north  of  El-Adeid  is  called  Burr  Kutr,  or  Gatr,  which  name  applies 
to  tlie  whole  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bahrein.  The  towns  of 
Kutr  send  two  hundred  boats  to  the  pearl-fishery,  chiefly  from  El-Bidah  and  *Wakra.  It  is  in- 
habited by,  perhaps,  nine  or  ten  different  tribes  of  Beduin,  of  whom  the  Monasir  bear  a  bad 
character. 
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The  Tides  set  N.  and  S.  alo&g  the  coast  between  Bak  Greynain  and  Wakra,  but  not  very 
strong ;  the  Hood  sets  to  the  S. 

Wakra,  a  town  lately  rebuilt,  and  a  very  rising  place,  is  close  to  the  beach,  and  has  twelve 
towers;  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  and  many  boats  belong  to  it.  One  mile  to  the  S.,  close  to 
the  shore,  stands  a  little  hill  called  Jebel  Wakra  (85  ft) ;  it  is  a  level-topped  rocky  hill,  of  brown 
colour,  visible  IS  m.  The  town  may  be  approached  to  about  2  m.  Native  boats  run  close  up  to 
the  town  at  H.  W.,  either  through  or  over  the  reef.  A  ship  would  have  to  anchor  3  to  2^  m.  off 
shore,  in  4  fathoms.  

BIDAAy  or  EL-BID  AH,  and  DOHEH,  are  two  large  towns  close  together,  situated  in 
a  deep  bay,  the  reefs  off  which  make  it  a  natural  harbour.  The  land  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  bay  is  40  to  50  ft.  high,  and  a  stony  desert,  quite  level  on  the  top ;  Rasbel-Mashut,  the 
S.E.  point  of  the  bay,  is  quite  low,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  about  3  m.  to  the 
N.  of  it.  The  promontory  between  Bidaa  and  Bahrein,  terminating  in  Ras  Bakkin,  is  all  styled 
El-Bahrein. 

The  Sheikh  of  El-Bidah,  who  is  under  Bahrein,  has  some  authority  over  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  two  towns.  The  three  towns  together  may  contain  6,000  inhabitants,  of  the  Uttubi  tribe. 
They  are  constantly  at  feud  with  the  Beduin,  and  not  safe  to  be  outside  the  walls  after  dark. 
They  are  also  often  molested  by  the  Wahebbi  chief,  whose  capital,  Riyadh,  is  seven  days'  journey 
inland.  Water  is  dear  here  and  indifferent ;  the  best  is  brought  in  skins  from  the  desert,  some 
distance  from  the  town.  There  are  few  supplies.  Fire-wood  is  brought  from  the  interior,  and 
also  from  Clarence  Strait,  (El-Kishm  Island).  They  have  no  large  baghalahs,  but  many  pearl 
boats,  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  employed  in  the  pearl  fishery. 

Making  the  place.  A  vessel  coming  from  the  N.  could  not  sight  the  Kutr  coast  S.  of  Ras 
Laffan ;  she  should  stand  down  the  coast  in  a  line  of  between  5  and  7  fathoms  till  EI-Bidah  bears 
by  account  W.S.W.,  when  she  should  haul  in  for  it,  keeping  a  good  look-out,  till  in  3  or  4  fathoms, 
outside  which  depth  the  town  will  not  be  seen.  If  coming  from  the  N.E.  or  S.E.,  she  had  better 
take  a  departure  from  Halul  Island,  which  is  visible  14  m.,  and  should  bear  while  in  sight  E.N.E. 
If  she  should  have  been  set  by  the  tide  to  either  side  of  the  place,  she  would  make  either  Jezirat 
'Ali,  or  Jebel  Wakra  instead ;  in  the  latter  case,  she  is  too  near  Rak  Greynain  Shoal.  There  is 
an  extensive  flat  outside  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  extending  4  m.  beyond  the  reefs ;  it  has 
8  fathoms  close-to,  and  there  are  3  and  2}  fathoms  aU  over  it ;  bottom  white  sand.  This  is  the 
principal  difficulty  for  a  ship  to  get  over ;  if  drawing  more  than  12  ft.,  she  should  anchor  on  the 
edge,  and  wait  for  H.  W.  The  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  is  about  7^  h.,  rise  and  fall  6  ft.  Entering 
the  harbonr  will  be  easier  done  in  the  forenoon ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  the  reefs  when  entering 
the  harbour  in  the  afternoon,  or  leaving  it  in  the  forenoon.  After  sighting  the  high  tower,  on  the 
high  land  behind  the  town,  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  W.S.W.,  which  is  the  fair  way  in,  but  a 
pilot  is  necessary. 

RAS  LUFF  AS,  in  lat.  ^b""  54  V  N.,  Ion.  bl""  83'  E.,  bears  nearly  N.  from  Ras  Abu-l-Mashut, 
the  coast  between  them  being  mostly  low  or  swampy,  with  some  small  indentations  and  shoal- 
banks,  projecting  3^  leagues  from  it  in  some  places :  but  at  Ras  Luffan,  and  10  m.  to  S.,  the  shoal- 
bank  projects  only  from  2  to  3  m.  off  the  land,  and  the  soundings  decrease  gradually  in  approaching 
this  part  of  the  coast.  From  Ras  LufGsin,  the  coast  takes  a  N.W.  direction  for  about  8  leagues  to 
Ras  Rakkin,  having  in  this  space  some  small  bays,  with  the  town  of  El-Huwailah  2  leagues 
W.N.W.  from  Ras  Luffan,  and  Fuairat  town  about  4  leagues  distant  from  the  same  head-land. 
The  shoal-bank  that  lines  the  coast  between  these  head-lands  extends  generally  about  H  m.  or 
3  m.  from  the  shore,  with  regular  soundings  in  its  proximity. 

Bai  Beoean,  or  Bakkin,  in  lat  26^  ir  N.,  Ion.  51"^  14'  E.,  is  the  N.W.  point  of  a  small 
low  island  contiguous  to  the  main  land,  which  has  a  reef  stretching  out  from  it  S  m.  to  the  N.  and 
N.W.  No  kind  of  vegetation  is  to  be  seen  on  this  coast.  A  vessel  should  not  approach  within 
3  m.  or  6  flELthoms. 


THE  PEARL  BANKS  AND  OUTER  ISLANDS. 

The  Great  Pearl  Sank,  under  which  term  may  be  included  all  the  space  on  the  Arab  coast 
to  the  S  of  the  20-fathoms  line  of  soundings,  commences  on  the  E.  about  Shai^eb,  passes  about 
3  leagues  to  N.  of  Sir  Abu  Nufair,  and  to  Hdool  Island ;  thence  to  N.W.,  passing  about  10  leagues 
to  N.E.  of  Ras  Rakkin,  then  about  W.N.W.  for  40  leagues  to  Jezirat  Bu  Ali,  in  Ion.  49^  40'  E. 
This  includes  the  pearl-banks  of  El-Bahrein  also.  Great  reefs  extend  for  miles  out  of  sight  of 
land,  sometimes  with  channels  between  them.  This  part  of  the  gulf  is  shoal  everywhere,  with  great 
overfalls,  forming  the  largest  and  richest  portion  of  the  Pearl-Bank.    The  water  is  everywhere 
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quite  clear.    Tbe  pearl  banks  are  shoal  knolls  mth  3  to  9  fathoms,  and  probably  each  one-  has  a 
name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Arabs. 

The  many  islands,  some  of  considerable  height,  that  stud  the  Pearl -Banks,  are  excellent  land- 
marks, rendering  the  navigation  less  difficult.  They  are  all  barren  and  without  water ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Dalmah,  have  no  permanent  inhabitants.  They  are  frequented  by  the  pearl  boats 
during  summer ;  and  in  winter  by  Abu  Zhabi  fishermen,  who  catch  and  dry  fish,  and  take  turtle, 
which  abound  on  the  reefs. 

A  vessel  intending  to  visit  the  coast  of  the  gulf  to  S.  of  the  Pearl-Banks,  or  to  navigate  within 
the  reefs,  must  have  an  Abu  Zbabi  pilot  on  board. 

SIE  ABU  NUFAIE,  or  SEIE  ABONEID,  N.  point,  in  lat.  26°  15'  N.,  Ion.  64°  14'  E.,  is 
2  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  2  m.  broad,  having  a  peaked  hill  240  ft.  high  at  its  S.W.  part,  with 
soundings  of  3  or  4  fathoms  very  near  the  shore,  and  14  or  15  fathoms  about  a  mile  from  it  all 
around.  In  a  direct  line  from  this  island  to  Zircooa  the  soundings  are  generally  from  18  to 
13  fathoms.  This  island  contains  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  has  some  mineral  springs.  It 
lies  35  m.  off  the  Arab  coast. 

Dak  Zakoom,  or  Bak*  Znknm,  is  a  large  pearl-bank,  the  shoalest  part  of  which  (3^  C&thoms,) 
is  35  ra.  to  S.W.  of  Seir  Aboneid,  and  38  m.  to  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  from  Abu  Zhabi. 

DZABEUH,  or  ZIBCOOA,  the  S.  end,  in  lat.  24°  52'  N.,  Ion.  53°  6'  E.  extends  2^m.  to  the 
N.N.W.,  and  is  the  highest  island  on  this  side  of  the  gulf,  540  ft.  high.  It  is  about  2  m.  in  breadth 
E.  and  W.,  distant  14  leagues  from  the  nearest  coast.  There  are  10  fathoms  water  about  a  mile 
from  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  and  5  or  5^  fathoms  1  m.  ofif  its  S.  point,  but  a  2i-fathom  bank  lies 
about  2  m.  S.  from  the  S.  point,  and  a  spot  of  18  ft.,  1  m.  fh>m  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.  The 
sea  is  clear  of  shoals  between  Dzarkuh  and  Abu  Zhabi,  and  the  fair  channel  between  Has  Zakoom 
and  Hak-el-Hiyi  is  15  m.  wide. 

Eamein,  or  Oimein,  in  lat.  24°  56'  N.,  Ion.  52°  53'  E.  (S.  point,)  lying  about  4  leagues  to  the 
S.  of  Das,  is  about  Hm.  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  three  high  hummocks  nearly  of  equal 
height,  190  ft.  high,  two  on  the  N.  extremity,  and  one  a  little  to  the  S.  Shoal  water  and  foul 
ground  front  its  S.  end  and  E.  side,  from  i  to  ^  m.,  so  that  it  affords  no  shelter  in  a  Shemal ;  but 
the  N.  and  N.W.  parts  are  more  bold  to  approach. 

Das,  or  Danss  (the  peak,)  in  lat.  25°  9^'  N.,  Ion.  52°  63'  E„  is  about  1^  m.  in  length  N.  and 
S.,  high  at  the  N.  end  145  ft.,  but  low  at  the  S.  It  appears  to  be  volcanic,  and  is  destitute  of  trees, 
the  S.W.  extremity  terminating  in  a  low  sandy  point.  There  are  6  and  7  fathoms  water  within 
^m.  of  the  island;  and,  within  3m.  to  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  islet,  shoal  spots  of  12  to  24ft. 

Arzanah,  or  Arzeneh,  in  lat.  24°  47'  N ,  Ion.  52°  34'  E.,  9  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Dauss,  is 
200  ft.  high,  rugged  in  appearance,  2  m.  in  extent  N.  and  S.,  and  IJ  m.  in  breadth.  The  N.W.  and 
W.  parts  have  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms  nearly  close  to  the  shore,  but  a  1-fathom  shoal  lies  2  and  3  m.  from 
the  E.  side :  and  an  extensive  3-fathom  bank  lies  from  2  to  5  m.  to  the  N.E.  There  is  a  3-fathoms 
shoal,  a  pearl-bank,  with  the  centre  of  the  island  bearing  S.  by  E.  distant  8  m. ;  and  several  others 
off  its  N.  and  E.  sides.  No  fresh  water  was  discovered ;  but  from  the  ravines  occasioned  by  heavy 
rains,  some  might  probably  be  got  by  digging  wells.  It  produces  only  a  few  herbs,  but  no  trees,  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  terminates  in  a  low  sandy  point. 

Dalmali,  or  Dalmy,  the  S.  end,  in  lat.  24°  27i'  N.,  Ion.  62°  19*'  E.,  lying  20  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Arzanah,  is  244  ft.  high,  of  darker  colour  than  the  former  island,  and  about  5  m.  long  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  2*  m.  broad.  On  its  N.  part  is  a  round  hill,  below  which  the  boundary  is  bluff,  but 
not  high;  and,  excepting  at  the  S.  point,  the  island  may  be  approached  to  7  fathoms.  To  the 
S.E.  it  is  nearly  of  equal  height,  with  two  or  three  hummocks  above  a  very  low,  narrow,  sandy  point, 
which  extends  from  N.  to  S.,  terminating  the  S.  extremity ;  beyond  which  a  shoal  spit  of  1  &thom 
extends  to  a  dry  sand-bank,  Kalat  Masuma,  at  3  m.  distance.  There  is  no  safe  passage  for  large 
vessels  to  the  S.  of  this  island,  on  account  of  sudden  overfalls.  The  sea  between  it  and  the  Goodwin 
Islands  (Kaffiay  and  Mayamat-et-tein.)  has  not  been  sounded,  but  extensive  shoals  lie  more  than 
12  m.  to  E.  of  the  latter.  The  channel  between  Dalmah  and  Arzanah  is  clear  of  shoals,  but  the 
overfalls  are  sudden,  from  8  to  20  fathoms,  fine  coral  sand. 

Deyni,  or  Dainy,  in  lat.  24°  58V  N.,  Ion.  52°  24f  E.,  bearing  N.W.  13  m.  from  Arzanah.  is 
about  1^  m.  in  length,  narrow,  and  only  8  ft,  high.  The  colour  of  the  sand  in  hazy  weather  renders 
it  difficult  to  be  distinguished  when  at  a  distance,  and  great  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  this 
island,  which  has  a  shoal-bank  surrounding  it  and  projecting  above  i  m.  from  the  N.  part,  with  two 
small  islets  near  the  N.W.  point.  A  3-fathom  pearl-bank  lies  7  m.  to  the  E.  by  S.  i  S.  The 
depths  decrease  regularly  towards  the  bank  all  round. 

Shirah-ao,  or  Sherarow,  S.  point,  in  lat  25^  2'  N.,  Ion.  62°  14'  E.,  to  the  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Peyniy  is  rather  low  and  narrow,  extending  only  a  mile  W,  and  E.,  with  two  small  hummocks  on 
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each  extremity  40  ft.  high ;  and  at  1  m.  off  the  N.  point  lies  a  small  pyramidal  rock  above  water, 
towards  which  and  the  island  the  depths  regularly  decrease,  and  there  is  a  safe  passage  between  the 
rock  and  the  N.  end  of  the  island.  To  the  W.  of  this  island,  the  coast  ought  to  be  approached 
with  ceu'e,  as  it  is  very  low,  and  a  most  extensive  shoal-bank,  called  Rak  Greynain,  lies  mid-way, 
leaving  the  only  safe  channel  near  the  coast,  or  from  8  m.  to  7  m.  off  Jebel  Wakra.  About 
5  m.  N.W.  from  the  pyramidal  rock  is  a  shoal  of  6  ft  on  a  bank  of  4  fathoms.  The  channel  between 
Deyni  and  Sherarow  is  considered  safe,  although  H.M.*s  sloop  Favourite  is  said  to  have  had 
3}  fathoms  the  least  water,  on  some  overfalls,  of  sand  mixed  with  white  coral. 

Halnl,  or  Hawlool,  S.  point,  in  lat.  J25^  40'  N.,  Ion.  bil""  25f  E.,  situated  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
Sherarow,  40  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Das,  and  50  m.  to  E.S  E.  of  Bas  Luffan,  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
of  round  form,  and  1 80  ft.  high,  decreasing  gradually  at  each  extremity.  It  is  destitute  of  trees, 
without  any  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  the  soundings  decrease  gradually  all  round  it,  to  d  or 
3  fathoms  nearly  close  to  the  shore  ;  but  a  rock  above  water  lies  at  a  small  distance  off  the  N.  point 
of  the  island.    The  Shah  Allnm  Shoal  lies  45  m.  to  N.  i  E.  from  Halul  Island. 

The  above  islands  appear  to  be  of  the  same  formation  as  Polior  and  the  other  islands  on  the 
Persian  side  of  the  gulf,  being  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  coral  base :  they  are  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  pearl  fishery,  which  affords  perhaps  the  best  pearls  in  the  world :  and 
the  season  for  this  fishery  i^  from  April  to  September.  A  full  description  of  all  islands  and  banks 
between  the  above  and  the  coast  cannot  be  given.  The  chart  must  be  the  guide,  and  every  vessel 
must  take  a  pilot.    Rennie  rocky  shoal  (only  16  ft.)  lies  46  m.  to  N.  of  Bahrein. 

COAST  FROM  RAS  RAKKIN  TO  EL-KOWAIT. 

Bas  BaUdn,  or  Eeoean,  in  lat.  26^  11'  N.,  Ion.  51^  13V  ^-^  is  the  extreme  point  of  that 
remarkable  tongue  of  land  which,  projecting  to  the  N.,  forms  on  its  W.  side  the  Gulf  of  Bahrein. 
The  cape  itself  is  the  N.  point  of  an  irregularly-shaped  island  near  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  Ras 
Anfeer,  the  N.  main-land  point.  A  coral  reef  surrounds  Reccan  Island,  and  lines  the  contiguous 
coast  to  the  distance  of  3^m.  from  the  shore.  This  reef  extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  Ras 
AUarch  along  the  shore  already  described,  to  Ras  Reccan,  and  from  thence  to  the  S.W.  5  leagues,  as 
far  as  Ras  Asheraj.  Xhor  Hasan  is  a  town  distant  3  leagues  S.W.  from  Ras  Reccan.  Vessels 
may  anchor  here  in  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water,  off  shore  5  m.,  sheltered  from  all  winds  but  those 
that  blow  from  the  N.  Khor  Hasan  was  the  seat  of  the  pirate  chief,  Ramah-bin-Jahber,  who  blew 
up  his  vessel  in  action,  in  1826.  There  are  several  small  villages  along  this  part  of  the  coast: 
Zabara,  in  lat.  26^  0'  N.,  has  extensive  ruins  close  to  the  new  town,  which  has  some  1 ,500  inhabitants. 
About  d  m.  W.  of  the  latter  place  there  is  a  sharp  point  of  land,  called  Bat  Asheny,  forming  a 
small  bay  on  its  E.  side,  near  the  head  of  which  is  the  village  of  Robeyjeh,  on  the  coast  about 
2  m.  S.  from  Ras  Asheraj.  The  Vestal,  at  anchor  in  5^  fathoms,  soft  ground,  off  Khor  Hasan,  had 
Jebel  Dukhan  on  Bahrein  Island  in  sight  from  the  mast-head,  bearing  about  W.  by  S.,  distant 
about  7^  leagues. 

The  shoal  sand-banks  fronting  Ehor  Hasan,  with  from  1  to  3  fathoms  water,  stretch  across  to 
the  body  of  Bahrein  Island.  Fasht-ad-Dibal  Shoal,  dry  in  several  places,  lies  5  leagues  to  the 
W.  of  Rais  Reccan,  and  about  the  same  distance  E.  from  Maharak  Island,  its  N.  end  being  in  lat. 
26^  1 7V  N.  Another  rocky  shoal,  called  Gatat  Yoradeh,  in  lat.  from  26°  7'  N.,  to  Ion.  26°  I  If  N., 
is  6  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  former  (and  nearly  joined,)  with  9  to  12  ft.  thereon ;  and  the  soundings 
from  these  shoals  W.  to  the  reef  around  Maharak  Island  are  from  4  to  7  fathoms.  Scorpion  Shoal 
is  said  to  lie  to  the  N.  of  Ras  Reccan,  and  the  water  deepens  from  6  or  7  fathoms  near  that  cape, 
to  17  and  18  fathoms  near  the  shoal ;  but  the  depth  on  it  is  not  known,  nor  does  Captain  Constable's 
chart  show  it ;  he  seems  to  ignore  its  existence. 

The  coait  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Reccan  trends  S.W.  4  or  5  leagues,  and  then  about  S.S.W.  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bahrein,  in  lat.  25°  9'  N.,  when  it  sudden^  changes  to  N.N.W.,  forming  the 
W.  shore  of  the  gulf.  Seven  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Ras  Asheraj  is  the  entrance  of  a  deep  inlet  called 
Duhet-el-Ufzan.  Off  the  point  which  forms  its  W.  side  are  the  Warden  Islands,  the  largest  of 
which,  Jezirat-el-Hawar,  lies  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the  coast,  and  is  about  11  m.  long. 
The  coast  S.  of  the  Warden  Islands  continues  in  a  S.  by  W.  direction  for  about  9  leagues  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  which  forms  a  tongue-shaped  bay,  called  Bullet  Selwah.  The  coast  forming  the 
W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bahrein  runs  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  for  about 
5  leagues,  and  then  N.W.  by  N.  for  3  or  4  leagues,  at  which  point  a  wide  but  slightly-indented  bay 
commences,  having  the  island  of  Zuknooniyeh  or  Zuenone  in  its  S.  part,  and  the  port  of  Al\ieyr  in 
its  N.  part. 

Alqeyr,  or  Ukair,  formerly  ealled  JillapOgeia  or  A^ndra,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Bahrein,  is  in  lat.  35^  40'  N.,  and  is  the  port  of  the  late  Wahabee  capital  of  Deriah ;  bat  the  land 
is  sterile  and  thinly  inhabited  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  Ahjejr  the  coast  resumes  a 
N.W.  by  N.  direction  to  the  parallel  of  26°  N.,  where  there  is  an  islet  called  Duhet-ed-Dahan  ;  to 
the  N.  of  this  inlet  the  coast  takes  a  N.N.E.  direction,  to  Kalaht-al-Husein  Point,  or  Ras  Cha^ 
wachab,  and  curving  gradually  again  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  the  town  of  El-Eatif,  in  lat.  26°  33'  N. 

BAHEEIK  ISiiANI)  extends  from  lat.  26°  14^'  to  25°  46f  N.,  and  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  Gidf  of  Bahrein.  It  is  about  80  m.  in  circumference,  it  seems  very  fertile,  and 
about  one-fifth  of  its  surface  is  cultivated,  covered  with  plantations  of  date-trees,  &c. ;  its  N.  shore 
extends  nearly  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction.  The  chief  town,  Manamah,  on  the  N.E.  extremity,  is 
large  and  populous ;  the  buildings  are,  comparatively,  well  constructed,  and  the  place  altogether 
appears  more  respectable  than  any  other  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bazaar  is  well  supplied 
with  fine  cattle,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  also  with  grain ;  and  a  very  considerable  trade  appears 
to  be  carried  on  with  this  port,  particularly  by  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Arabian  coast  from  Has-el-Khaimah  to  Koweit.  Although  plenty  of  cattle  and  fine  large  sheep 
were  for  sale,  yet  the  prices  demanded  for  them  were  higher  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  gulf;  and 
rice,  being  imported,  was  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  40,000,  or  upwards,  who  employ  more  than  1 40  vessels  of  different  sizes  in  trading  to  various 
places,  which  produces  a  considerable  revenue ;  but  the  pearl-fisheiy  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  island,  which  in  the  season  employs  400  boats,  each  containing  from  eight  to  twenty  men, 
affording  an  annual  product,  it  is  said,  of  between  sixteen  and  twenty  lacs  of  dollars.  The  town  of 
Ruffah,  situated  on  a  hill  7  m.  inland,  is  the  next  in  consequence  to  Manamah ;  but,  like  most  Arab 
towns,  consists  of  a  ghurrie  or  fort,  surrounded  by  inconsiderable  houses,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town.  There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  interior  of  Bahrein,  but  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  Manamah  for  a  ship  to  be  readily  supplied. 

Manamali,  a  large  town  on  the  N.E.  point  of  die  island,  with  perhaps  8,000  inhabitants,  is 
built  along  the  shore  for  about  i  m.  The  houses  are  mostly  poor ;  the  only  conspicuous  one  being 
the  sheik's,  which  is  a  high  semi-fortified  building  near  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  on  which  the  flag 
is  shown :  close  to  the  E.  of  it  is  a  small  minaret,  only  seen  when  in  the  inner  anchorage.  The 
N.E.  point  of  the  town  is  called  Bas  Ruman :  i  m.  S.  of  this  is  a  clump  of  dates  behind  the  town 
standing  on  a  little  rising  ground. 

The  landing  at  the  town,  though  better  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  island,  is  inconvenient, 
except  at  H.  W. ;  the  shore-reef  being  veiy  shelving,  boats  cannot  come  within  ^  m.  of  the  beach 
at  L.  W.  Donkeys  are  always  brought  down,  to  assist  persons  landing,  and  to  unload  goods,  &c. 
The  following  supplies  are  procurable: — Water,  in  plenty,  and  of  good  quality:  if  you  have  no 
water-casks,  see  that  the  large  wooden  tank  it  is  brought  off  in  is  clean :  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit,  Arab  bread,  flour,  rice,  &c.,  and  other  articles  for  use  on  board  ship, 
except  biscuits,  spirits,  and  salt  meat ;  fire-wood,  but  not  for  steam  purposes ;  teak  timber  for  repairs, 
but  very  dear ;  no  iron- work.  A  baghalah*8  mast  might  be  got,  as  a  substitute  for  a  broken  spar, 
of  heavy  wood  (poon.) 

The  chief  is  very  friendly  to  the  English  government,  who  support  him  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Wahebbi  Amir.  There  is  a  British  agent,  who  is  an  Arab ;  and  many  Banyans  are  settled 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  of  Maharak  and  Al-Hed,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  pearl 
fishery,  to  which  altogether  400  boats  are  sent  from  these  islands ;  but  there  is  a  large  agricultural 
population.  Owing  to  the  numerous  springs  of  water  on  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  which  are  carefully 
employed  in  irrigation,  it  is  very  fertile ;  and  the  verdure,  so  unusual  in  this  country,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  There  are  great  numbers  of  fruit-trees,  as  citrons,  limes,  &c. ;  and  very  fine  date 
plantations ;  much  lucerne  is  grown  for  forage.  The  island  produces  quantities  of  dates,  which  are 
exported  to  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  India.  The  other  exports  are : — pearls,  a  few  of  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world,  and  some  remarkably  fine  asses,  to  India  and  Maskat.  Cotton  sail-cloth  for 
baghalahs  is  made  here  of  very  good  quality,  and  exported  to  Koweit,  Basrah,  and  to  India.  The 
only  other  manufactures  are : — coarse  doth  for  turbans,  &c.,  and  mats  made  of  the  date  leaf,  of 
fine  texture. 

Some  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  many  fine  baghalahs  belonging  to  the  port.  They  have 
'^00  vessels  from  20  to  300  tons,  besides  the  smaller  ones.  The  sheik  has  some  fine  war  vessels, 
chiefly  Batils,  which  are  very  fast  sailers ;  his  large  baghalah,  the  Duniyah^  which  is  now  employed 
in  trade,  mounted  10  guns.  The  imports  are :  Rice,  timber,  and  other  materials  for  ship-building, 
and  piece  goods,  &c.,  from  India ;  and  coffee  firom  the  Red  Sea.  Near  the  ruined  mosque  with  the 
two  minarets,  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  much  better  built  than  the  present  one,  called 
Beled-aUedim  (the  old  town) ;  there  are  also  some  well-built  baths  over  some  of  the  springs.  It, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  fallen  off  in  prosperity  since  earlier  times.    There  are  still  many  villages 
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on  the  island  in  different  parts ;  but,  according  to  all  accoants,  few  compared  with  the  number 
formerly  existing.  The  largest  spring  on  the  island  issues  from  a  reservoir  about  80  ft.  deep,  and 
30  yards  across,  in  a  stream  6  or  6  ft.  wide,  and  d  ft.  deep,  which  wiU  give  an  idea  of  the  supply  of 
water  on  the  island :  it  is  about  1  m.  S.W.  of  the  minarets.  Near  the  mosque,  a  fair  is  held  every 
Friday,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  fruit,  &c.,  which  is  frequented  by  a  lax^ge  number  of  people. 
PortogiLese  Eort,  or  Jibliah,  is  on  the  N.  face  of  Bahrein  Island,  3  m.  to  die  W.  of  Uie  sheik's 
house  in  Manamah.  It  stands  in  a  gap  of  the  date-trees,  and  is  useful  as  a  mark  to  vessels  entering. 
The  minarets  stand  2  m.  to  S.W.  of  Manamah,  and  Jebel  Dukhan  (400  ft.,)  is  10  m.  to  the  S.  of 
them. 

Approaching  Bahrein  from  the  If.  Departing  from  Berdistan  Bank  with  &e  Hummocks  of 
Kenn  N.E.  and  Bam  Hill  E.,  steer  S.  by  W.  wi£  flood-tide,  or  S.S.W.  with  the  ebb,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  course.  The  soundings  in  mid-gulf  are  40  fathoms,  or  a  little  more ;  and, 
by  the  deep-sea  lead,  you  can  tell  which  way  the  yessel  drifts.  Having  approached  the  parallel  of 
27°  N.,  keep  a  trusty  person  at  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  shoals  or  discoloured  water,  which 
from  aloft  can  generally  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance :  here,  also,  the  lead  must  be  kept  briskly 
going,  for  you  will  get  upon  the  Pearl  or  Bahrein  Bank,  in  about  lat.  26°  50'  N.,  suddenly  shoaling 
from  30  and  25,  to  14,  10,  or  probably  to  8  fathoms  water,  on  a  sandy  bottom.  Keep  well  to  the 
E.  of  the  meridian  of  Maharak  Island,  for  the  Bonnie  Booky  Shoal,  with  only  16  ft.,  lies  46  m.  to 
the  N.  of  Bahrein  Harbour,  and  shoal  spots  of  3  to  6  fathoms  have  been  found  on  the  Ishairah 
Pearl  Bank,  in  Ion.  50°  37'  E. ;  whilst  a  5-fathom8  bank  lies  at  17  m.  to  S.E.  of  Ishairah. 

With  a  favourable  wind,  or  in  the  night,  keep  under  reduced  sail  to  obtain  true  soundings,  and 
be  ready  to  anchor  instantly,  if  you  get  less  water  than  was  expected.  The  soimdings,  however,  as 
you  proceed  to  the  S.,  will  be  from  9  to  8  fathoms,  with  overfalls  occasionally  from  0^  to  7  fothoms. 
Attention  to  the  tides  is  necessary,  which  run  strong  on  the  springs,  particularly  as  you  approach 
the  islands ;  they  set  about  E.  and  W.  With  an  adverse  wind,  work  between  the  meridians  of 
50°  50'  and  51°  E.,  which  space  may  be  considered  the  Fairway  into  Bahrein.  There  are  no 
dangers  for  a  small  vessel  to  the  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Rennie  Shoal,  although  a  space  of  30  or 
40  m.,  E.  and  W.,  on  the  edge  of  the  Peari-Banks,  to  the  E.  of  Ion.  5  L°  E.,  has  overfalls  in  the 
soundings  of  from  9  to  20  fathoms ;  and  this  part  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Abu  Kharab.  In  lat» 
26°  55'  N.,  Ion.  51°  1'  E ,  the  Favoturite  sloop  of  war  had  6  fiathoms  rocky  bottom,  which  was 
thought  to  be  on  the  Bu-Athama  Bank.  The  Durable  was  lost  in  August,  1817,  on  the  Fasht-Bu> 
Safeh,  more  than  30  m.  to  the  W.  of  this,  on  her  voyage  from  Bushire  to  Bahrein.  Had  she  taken 
a  departure  from  Berdistan  Bank,  she  might  have  passed  to  the  E.  of  all  these  dangers.  In  this 
Fair  Channel  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  untU  you  approach  the  islands ;  and  when  in  lat. 
26°  30'  N.  or  26°  28'  N.,  you  will  see  from  the  deck  the  trees  on  the  N.  point  of  Maharak  Island, 
bearing  to  the  S.W.,  distant  3  or  4  leagues,  in  soundings  from  8  to  5^  fathoms. 

Maharak  Island  is  very  low,  and  of  horse-shoe  shape,  convene  to  the  N. ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  Jaliyeh  ShoalB  and  other  reefs,  which  project  from  it  3  m.  in  some  places,  particularly  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  where  the  flat  rocky  spit  projects  nearly  3^  m.,  and  is  called  Bas  Khaseifeh,  If 
this  point  bear  S.E.  by  S.,  and  Portuguese  Fort  S.W.  i  S.,  you  will  be  in  2i  fathoms  on  the 
W.  edge  of  Arad  Reef,  with  the  rocks  visible  under  the  vessel.  To  avoid  these  reefs  in  proceeding 
to  the  Bahrein  Harbour,  haul  to  the  W.  towards  the  Teignmouth  Shoal,  till  Portuguese  Fort,  which 
is  80  ft.  high,  bears  S.S.W.  i  W.  or  S.S.W.,  which  seems  to  be  a  good  leading  mark  to  avoid  the 
dangers  on  either  side ;  and  on  that  line  you  may  anchor  in  the  Outer  Harbour  in  4^-  or  5  fathoms, 
when  Maharak  Fort  (at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,)  bears  about  E.S.E. 

Maharak  Town  is  about  as  large  as  Manamah,  to  the  N.E.  of  which  it  lies,  about  2  m.  distant ; 
the  passage  between  them  admitting  native  vessels  to  pass  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  harbour;  and 
a  communication  is  constantly  kept  up  between  the  two  places  by  means  of  ferry-boats.  This  passage 
is  occasionally  used  in  fine  weather,  by  the  country  boats  drawing  6  and  8  ft.  water ;  but  the  tide  is 
so  rapid  in  this  intricate  channel  formed  between  the  reefs,  as  to  render  it  hazardous  even  for  a  small 
vessel*  The  only  water  used  on  Maharak,  as  well  as  that  for  supplying  vessels,  is  brought  up  in 
skins  by  the  divers  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  6  ft.  at  L.W.,  about  3  cables  to 
S.E.  of  Maharak  Fort,  where  there  is  a  fine  spring  of  good  fresh  water,  with  the  top  of  ajar  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  it,  through  which  the  water  gushes.  This  mode  of  procuring  water  at  submarine 
springs  is  characteristic  of  these  islands. 

FABHT-EIrJADEEMy  or  Fasht-el-Tarem,  or  Teigamouth  Shoal^  is  a  great  reef  to  the 
N.W.  of  Maharak  Reef,  and  extends  6i  leagues  N.  of  Bahrein  Island,  being  the  outermost  of  the 
shoals.  The  Bahrein  Reefs  nearly  join  its  S.W.  extremity ;  on  the  W.  side  it  is  separated  from  the 
reef  that  fronts  the  main  to  the  S.'of  El-Eatif  Bay,  by  a  narrow  channel  of  3  to  4  feithoms,  called 
Ehor-el-Bab.    This  extensive  reef,  forming  the  shelter  to  the  harbour  against  the  shemal,  is  only 
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partiallj  explored ;  its  extent  in  a  N.W.  and  N.  direction  is  not  determined ;  the  outline  delineated 
on  the  chart  is  only  approximate,  it  is  probahly  10  m.  hroad  by  15  in  length  N.  and  S.  Its 
N.E.  point,  called  Ras  Shaghab,  is  4he  chief  danger  to  be  avoided  in  making  Bahrein,  as  it  is  out  of 
sight  of  land ;  it  is  16  m.  to  N.  of  the  date-trees  at  the  N.  end  of  Maharak  Island. 

A  good  look-out  from  the  mast-head  might  discern  these  Reyah  date-trees  at  12  m.  distant,  when 
off  the  E.  side  of  the  Fasht-el-Yarem ;  they  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  to  the  E.  of  S.  The 
Yarem  is  chiefly  of  white  sand  or  soft  white  stone ;  and  on  the  N.  edge  there  are  many  dark  patches 
of  rock.  It  is  dry  in  parts  at  L.  W. ;  some  of  the  rocks  on  the  N.  part  uncover  at  half  tide.  The 
whole  reef  generally  shows  well,  especially  with  the  sun  behind  you. 

Tides.  The  tides  on  the  pearl-bank  N.  of  the  Yarem  Shoal,  set  about  E.  and  W.,  and  influence 
a  ship's  course  across  the  gulf,  often  considerably.  Along  the  E.  side  of  that  shoal  they  set  N.  and 
S.,  and  follow  the  bend  of  the  harbour,  setting  into  and  out  of  it;  the  flood  also  sets  S.E.  between 
Maharak  and  Bahrein  islands,  and  N.W.  through  the  Ehor-al-Bab.  It  sets  to  the  S.  along  the 
E.  side  of  Maharak  Island.  Its  velocity  in  the  harbour  is  from  1  to  3  knots.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  G. 
is  at  5i  h. ;  rise  and  fall  7  ft.  The  amount  of  the  rise,  and  the  depths  of  the  water,  are  dependent 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  wind,  whether  a  N.-Wester  or  a  S.-Easter. 

Sailing  Directioiis  for  Bahrein  Harbonr.  Bring  Jebel  Dukhan,  about  400  ft.  high,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  Semahi  Date  Clump,  S.S.W.,  and  keep  it  so  until  Galaleh  tower  and  Bisetin  high 
tree  (conspicuous  objects  on  Maharak  Island)  subtend  an  angle  of  19^,  then  alter  course  to  W.  by 
S.,  until  Galaleh  tower  just  closes  behind  Reyah  Date  Clump,  and  Jebel  Dukhan  is  over  the  Minarets, 
S.  J  W.  Then,  if  drawing  more  than  16  ft.  water,  steer  S.  by  W.  i  W.  for  the  Portuguese  Fort, 
and  anchor  in  the  outer  harbour,  with  Reyah  Date  Clump  on  the  N.  end  of  Maharak  Island, 
£.  }  N.  But,  if  bound  into  the  inner  harbour,  keep  Jebel  Dukhan  over  the  Minarets  until  Sayeh 
Islet  comes  just  open  to  the  left  of  all  trees  at  the  N.  end  of  Maharak  Island ;  then  steer  S.E.  for 
Manameh  Sheik's  house,  anchoring  according  to  the  depth  of  water  required ;  but  as  the  water  is 
clear,  and  the  reefs  are  generally  visible,  a  good  look-out  from  aloft  will  enable  the  mariner  to  avoid 
the  dangers. 

The  N.W.  anchorage  is  convenient  and  safe  for  a  short  stay  in  the  fine-weather  season,  and 
sheltered  by  the  island  from  S.  and  E.  winds.  But  in  the  winter  months,  or  during  the  season  of 
hard  N. -Westers,  it  is  both  unsafe  and  inconvenient,  being  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea  in  that 
direction,  without  any  means  of  communication  with  the  town. 

Khor  Jaliyeh,  the  S.E.  anchorage,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  islands,  between  the  Dibal  and 
Jaliyeh  Shoals,  in  lat.  26^  11'  N.,  is  a  gut  with  6  and  7  fathoms,  water,  between  the  reefs  .of 
Maharak  and  Bahrein  islands,  with  a  boat  passage  between  them  into  the  other  harbour.  It  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds  and  sea  by  the  surrounding  reefs,  and  should  always  be  preferred  by  a  ship 
intending  to  remain  longer  than  three  days.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  former 
anchorage,  and  the  channel  leading  towards  it  between  the  reefs  is  so  intricate,  that  a  stranger  ought 
not  to  enter  it  without  a  pilot,  unless  in  a  case  of  great  emergency,  when  one  cannot  be  procured. 
This  will  seldom  happen ;  for  on  making  the  usual  Pilot  signal  witii  a  g:nn  at  the  edge  of  the  reef, 
a  person  will  come  off  to  conduct  you  into  the  port,  or  the  men  in  the  pearl-boats  will  come  along- 
side, and  offer  their  services  for  a  few  rupees. 

EL  KATIF  BAY.  Ras  Tanurah,  the  N.  point,  is  in  lat.  26°  87i'  N..  Ion.  60°  10'  E.  This 
bay  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  in  it  the  flat  island  of  Tirhoot,  or  Tarut,  which  is  covered  with 
date-trees,  and  appears  to  be  well  inhabited  and  fortified.  There  is  a  smaller  island,  called  Demmam, 
5  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Tirhoot :  both  of  these  islands  are  on  the  large  shoal-bank  which  nearly 
fills  the  bay  and  lines  its  W.  shore.  El  Katif  Town  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay,  and  bears 
W.  from  the  centre  of  Tirhoot  Island.  There  are  several  craggy  hills  about  4  leagues  S.  by  E.  of 
the  town ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  400  ft.  high,  called  Methrah,  or  the  Sugar  Loaf,  bears 
from  the  anchorage  off  Ras  Tanurah  about  S.S.W. ;  the  other,  Jebel  Dharan,  is  500  ft.  above  sea, 
and  4  m.  further  to  S.E. ;  it  stands  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Chawachab. 

In  entering  the  bay,  Ras  Tanurah  Point  may  be  approached  within  |m.,  or.  less,  and  a  small 
vessel  may  haul  close  round  it  in  3  or  3^  fathoms,  and  anchor  inside  of  it  in  4  fathoms  soft  ground ; 
S.  f  W.  im.  from  this  point,  is  a  shoal-bank  of  9  ft. ;  but  in  every  other  place  the  bottom  is  hard, 
and  the  whole  of  the  bay  is  nearly  occupied  by  an  extensive  shoal,  projecting  2^  leagues  off  shore 
in  some  places.  Having  passed  Ras  Tanurah,  steer  for  the  Sugar  Loaf  till  the  Island  Tirhoot  is 
bearing  about  W.N.W.  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  S.S.W. ;  if  you  intend  to  anchor  in  the  S.  part  of  the  bay 
opposite  to  Saiphat  Town,  which  is  4  m.  S.S.E.  of  Katif,  then  anchor  in  4^  fathoms  white  sand  and 
shells.  El-Katif  Bay  seems  to  afford  no  shelter  from  N.E.  vrinds,  excepting  for  ships  at  a  moderate 
draught  of  water,  which  can  pass  close  round  Ras  Tanurah,  and  be  sheltered  under  it,  as  mentioned 
above.     The  anchorage  of  El-Katif  has  the  large  bank  of  Fasht-el- Yarem  or  Teignmouth  Shoal  to 
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the  S.E.,  and  the  passage  from  the  anchorage  to  the  S.,  between  the  reefe,  as  well  as  that  at 
Bahrein,  appears  unsafe  for  large  yessels. 

APPROACHES  TO  EL-KATIP.  Coming  from  the  N.,  the  Bennie  Shoal,  rockj,  least  water 
16ft.,  in  iat.  27^  4'  N.,  Ion.  bO°  42'  £.,  is  the  outermost  danger;  a  vessel,  coming  from  Bushire, 
should  take  a  good  departure*  from  the  lofty  land-marks  nearly  40  m.  S.E.  of  that  port.  As  the 
space  between  Farsi  Islet  and  El-Katif  has  not  been  properly  examined,  no  vessel  has  any  business 
here  at  night ;  by  day,  a  good  look-out  from  aloft  may  discern  the  shoals  when  too  near. 

Fasht  Bu  Safeh,  or  Aboo  Saa&  Shoal,  in  Iat.  26''  67f  N.,  Ion.  50"="  23'  E.,  is  very  steep, 
consisting  of  hard-pointed  rocks  (some  with  3  ft  only,)  and  patches  of  sand  in  various  parts,  with 
depths  from  2  to  4  fathoms.  Lieutenant  Archer,  commanding  the  Ariel,  described  the  shoal  to 
extend  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  about  6  m.  in  a  narrow  spit,  the  broadest  part  of  the  centre,  where  the 
Durable  was  lost,  being  2  m.  The  chart  shows  it  as  a  separate  shoal  from  the  great  Uhm-el-Samail 
shoals,  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  above  position,  which  have  2  and  3  fathoms  water  on  them.  When 
the  sea  breaks  on  Bu  Safeh,  a  vessel  may  tell  her  position ;  and,  passing  2  m.  to  the  £•  of  it,  haul 
up  S.W.  by  S.  for  Has  Tanurah  and  El-Kati£  There  are  several  other  dangers  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Durable  Shoal,  at  7  or  8  leagues  distance  from  the  coast. 

Ishairah,  or  Washir  Shoal  is  a  large  pearl-bank,  about  15  m.  to  S.E.  of  Bu  Safeh.  It  is  7  or 
8  m.  in  extent,  and  has  overfalls  of  from  3  to  10  fathoms ;  its  E.  side  nearly  joins  the  Bu  Amamah. 

Bak-ea-Sarah  is  a  long  shoal,  with  several  2-fathom  patches,  the  W.  end  of  which  lies  E.  by 
N.  10  m.  from  Has  Tanurah,  and  extends  in  that  direction  for  10  m.  or  12  m. ;  there  are  no  known 
dangers  between  it  and  Bu  Safeh.         

THE  COAST  to  the  H.  of  EL-EATIF.  From  Has  Tanurah  the  coast  runs  in  a  N.W.  direction 
to  Iat.  28^  N.,  and  afterwards  about  N.  by  W.  to  El-Koweit;  having  several  projections,  contiguous 
islands,  and  deep  indentations,  fronted  by  dangerous  banks  in  many  places.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  from  Bahrein  Island  to  Iat.  28^  15'  N.,  the  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous  coral  shoals, 
gome  of  which  lie  at  the  distance  of  8  and  10  leagues  from  the  land. 

Jezirat  Bu  Alii  is  the  first  large  island  to  the  N.W.  of  Ras  Tanurah,  and  contiguous  to  the 
main  land*  Its  extreme  E.  point,  Ras  Bu  Alii,  is  in  Iat.  27^  18'  N.,  Ion.  49^  40'  E.,  and  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  with  a  shoal  stretching  2  or  3  m.  from  it  to  the  E.  Shoal  sand-banks  occupy 
the  deep  bights,  both  to  the  S.  of  this  neck  of  land  and  to  the  W.  of  the  island ;  the  latter  is  qalled 
Duhat  Musalmeeya,  the  N.  point  of  which  is  Bas  Biddiah,  whilst  the  S.  side  is  marked  by  Jinna 
Island,  the  N.  cliff  of  which  is  35  ft.  high. 

EAS-EL-GHAB,  in  Iat.  27°  33'  N.,  Ion.  49°  1 5 f  E.,  is  the  N.  point  of  Ras  Biddiah  promontory, 
it  has  soft  ground  4^  to  6  fathoms,  about  3  m.  distance  to  the  E. ;  but  here,  a  chain  of  banks  above 
and  under  water  commences  extending  along  the  coast  N.W.  to  Iat.  28°  14'  N.,  projecting  in  some 
places  5^  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  soundings  decrease  pretty  regularly  towards  the  edge  of 
these  banks,  to  7,  6,  or  5  fathoms.  Bas  Miahaab,  in  Iat.  28°  llf  N.,  Ion.  48°  39f  E.,  is  formed 
of  high  land,  and  is  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  these  extensive  banks,  betwixt  which  extremity, 
called  Guttar-el-Mitmah,  and  a  shoal  that  projects  3^  m.  from  Ras  Mishaab,  there  is  an  opening 
3  m.  wide,  leading  to  the  S.  3  or  4  m.,  with  depths  of  6  to  4  fathoms,  exposed  only  to  N.  winds, 
being  sheltered  to  the  E.  by  the  chain  of  banks  mentioned  above. 

The  shore  from  Ras  Tanurah  to  Bunder  Mishaab  continues  a  low  sandy  or  stony  desert,  with  a 
few  isolated  hills  at  intervals ;  it  is  fronted  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  by  extensive  reefs,  sometimes 
with  passages  inside.  Several  low  islets  lie  ofif  tiiis  coast.  The  sea  is  not  generally  so  clear  as 
farther  to  the  S.,  owing  to  the  white  clayey  bottom  found  in  many  parts,  and  the  shoals  do  not 
show  so  well.  Many  discoloured  patches  of  whitish  muddy  colour  are  often  seen,  which  look  exactly 
like  shoal  patches ;  but  on  standing  into  them,  no  change  in  the  depth  is  found.  This  is  apt  to 
mislead  the  navigator,  although  the  warning  of  discoloured  water  cannot  safely  be  neglected.  There 
are  no  fixed  inhabitants  or  towns  on  the  main  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  nor  for  60  m.  above  Mishaab, 
a  coast-line  altogether  180  m.  in  extent.  The  countiy  above  Katif,  as  far  as  Koweit,  is  called  Burr- 
al-'Adan ;  it  is  frequented  by  several  Bedouin  tribes,  the  principal  of  whom  are  the  Beni  'Ajaman. 
The  average  direction  of  the  coast  is  N.W.  i  N. ;  the  Great  Pearl-Bank  decreases  in  width  off  it, 
and  may  be  said  to  end  about  Bu  Ali  Island,  although  pearls  are  fished  for  on  a  small  scale  on  some 
banks  N.  of  that  island.     This  part  of  the  survey  is  very  incomplete. 

From  Ras  Tanureh  Ras  Abu  'Ali,  or  Bu  AJli,  bears  N.W.  by  N.  49  m.  The  coast  between 
them  is  desert  and  has  several  low  hills  in  places,  which  serve  as  land-marks. 

Directions  for  the  Inner  Channel  from  Ras-al-Ghar  to  Tanurah.  It  should  only  be  attempted 
by  daylight,  the  vessel  anchoring  at  sunset.    A  departure  should  be  taken,  by  sighting  Hergooz  or 

•  A  hghfc-hoiue  on  Fani  Islet,  in  Iat.  28''  (/  N.,  Ion  50°  lO'  E.,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  navigaton. 
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El-Eian  Idand,  and  a  coarse  shaped  for  the  coaat  just  below  Eas-Al-Ghar,  which  will  be  seen  7  or 
8  m.  Take  care  to  pass  I  m.  or  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  Fasht-el-Kash  Reef,  and  give  the  shoal  water  off 
its  W.  end  a  good  berth.  The  soundings  are  not  much  guide  in  approaching  Ras>el-Ghar,  there 
being  overfalls  from  5  to  10  fathoms.  When  the  coast  is  well  in  sight,  or  about  4  m.  off,  haul 
round  to  the  S. ;  then  steer  to  E.S.E.  for  the  E.  point  of  Jezirat  Bu  Ali,  which  will  not  be  seen 
more  than  5  or  6  m.  Pass  about  mid-way  between  the  E.  point  of  the  island  and  El-Jinnah  (the 
islet  which  lies  about  8  m.  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  Bu  Ali,)  so  as  to  clear  the  spit  off  the  E.  point  of 
Bu  Ali ;  then  haul  to  the  S.E.  by  S.,  to  pass  about  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  El-Jeridah  Islet,  which  is 
visible  9  or  10  m.,  and  stands  10  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  El-Jinnah.  After  passing  Jeridah,  keep 
oyer  towards  the  coast  near  Bas  Khaweir,  till  past  the  shoal  patch  (nearly  dry  at  L.  W.,)  about 
5  m.  E.  of  that  point,  when  stand  along  shore,  keeping  d  to  8  m.  off,  till  near  Ras  Tanureh ;  you 
may  then  approach  the  coast  to  one  mile  or  less.  Attention  is  required  off  the  high  sand-hill  called 
Ras-el-Jayaliyeh,  where  the  shoal  water  extends  about  8  m.  off.  This  point  may  be  recognised  by 
the  hill  called  Fanetis,  a  short  distance  to  the  N. 

If  working  through,  too  long  tacks  must  not  be  made  off  shore,  so  as  to  be  entangled  among 
the  reefs ;  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  stand  on  long  after  the  shore  is  down. 

BIBDUXPa  IBLAITDS  aie  distant  about  10  leagues  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Ras-el-Ghar,  and 
consist  of  three  low  sandy  islands,  surrounded  by  reefs.  Two  of  them  bear  nearly  N.  and  S.  of 
each  other,  distant  4  m. ;  the  S.  one,  called  El-Eran,  or  El-Euran,  2  ft.  high,  is  in  ]at.  27^  89'  N., 
Ion.  49^  50'  E.,  and  the  other  called  El-Kraing,  or  El-Knrayin,  6  ft.  high,  is  in  lat.  27^  43'  N. 
The  third,  and  most  N.,  is  called  Hargooz,  and  bears  N.N.W.  5  leagues  from  El-Kraing.  There  is 
from  9  to  14  fathoms  water  between  £1  Kran  and  El-Kraing,  and  28  to  80  fathoms  a  little  to  the 
E.  To  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  them,  towards  £1-Jinnah  and  Jezirat  Abu  Ali,  the  sea  is  unexplored 
and  dangerous.  Easht-el  Kash  Beef  lies  about  14  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  El-Euran,  and  a  vessel 
might  approach  the  coast  along  its  N.  side,  but  not  without  a  pilot. 

The  coast-baBks,  mid- way  between  Has-el  Ghar  and  Ras  Misbaab,  .extend  off  shore  for 
15  m.,  an  entirely  unexplored  region.  Ras  Bildani  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  shoals,  in  lat.  27°  58'  N.,  Ion.  49°  14'  E. ;  this  is  25  m.  to  the  W.  of  Hargoos  Islet. 

ISLAKDS  in  MIDBIE  of  OULF.  Eeyn,  or  Araby,  is  6  leagues  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  Bid- 
dulph  Islands;  in  lat.  27°  47'  N.,  Ion.  50°  11'  E.;  and  Zazarin,  or  Parsy,  in  lat.  27°  59'  N., 
Ion.  50°  10'  E.,  stands  about  equi-distant  from  both  Arabian  and  Persian  coasts.  They  are  both 
low  and  sandy,  not  to  be  seen  above  8  leagues  from  the  deck.  Eeyn,  the  S.  one,  8  ft.  above  water, 
is  a  round  sand-bank,  with  a  few  shrubs  on  it ;  the  E.  point  has  rocks  above  water,  and  sunken 
rocks  extend  all  round  to  the  distance  of  i  m.,  with  over-falls  from  20  to  14  fathoms,  then  to 

5  and  8^  fathoms,  on  which  account  this  island  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  30  fathoms. 
Faxsy,  bearing  nearly  N.  from  Eeyn,  distant  about  4  leagues,  is  rather  larger  than  the  other,  and 
about  10  ft.  above  sea,  having  on  the  N.  end  a  pile  of  stones,  resembling  a  boat  under  sail,  when 
first  seen.  This  island  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  82  fathoms,  there  being  25  fathoms 
about  1  m.  from  it  on  the  N.  side,  and  22  fathoms  very  near  it  to  the  S.  These  isles  are  fre- 
quented by  turtle  and  large  birds.  Ships  seldom  stand  so  £Eir  from  the  Persian  shore  as  to  see 
them,  being  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night. 

The  Coast  from  Ras  Mishaab  to  Ras  el-Zaur,  about  12  leagues,  runs  N.  by  W.,  the  general 
direction  before  having  been  about  N.W.  About  4  m.  N.N.E.  from  Ras  Mishaab,  and  4  m.  off 
shore,  lies  a  small  reef  (Gussar  Uhm-es-Sahal),  to  the  N.  of  which  the  soundings  decrease  gradually 
to  4  or  3  fathoms  towards  the  shore  in  most  places,  as  far  as  Ras-el-Zaur;  but  from  the  two  inter- 
jacent points,  one  in  lat.  28°  25'  N.,  the  other,  called  Ras  Burd  Ha^,  in  lat.  28°  19^'  N.,  shoal- 
banks  extend  out  about  from  8  to  1  m.  from  the  shore. 

Tn^-d-Maradiniy  in  lat.  28°  41'  N.,  Ion.  48°  40'  E.,  a  low  sandy  islet,  covered  with 
brush- wood,  bears  from  Ras-ez-Zaur  about  E.  by  S.,  distant  15  m. ;  it  stands  on  a  shoal  which  lies 
E.N  E.  and  W.S.W.,  about  1  m.  long,  and  affords  anchorage  and  shelter  in  a  N.-Wester,  with  the 
islet  bearing  N.,  8  cables  off.  A  small  reef  lies  a  little  over  2  m.  to  ,the  N.N.W.,  on  which  one 
roeky  paten  is  dry  at  half-tide. 

Jesirat  Churoo,  in  lat.  28°  49'  N.,  Ion.  48°  47'  E.,  another  sandy  islet,  only  8  or  4  ft.  above 
high  tide,  lies  10  m.  to  N.E.  of  Uhm-el-Maradim ;  there  is  also  a  small  detached  reef  at  1^  m.  to 
N.N.W.  of  this  islet.    Jezirat  Eubbar  lies  21  m.  to  N.W.  of  Garoo. 

Jenrat  Kubbar,  in  lat.  29°  4'  N.,  Ion.  48°  30'  E.,  stands  25  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  entrance  of 
El-Eoweit  Harbour.  It  is  a  low,  white,  sandy  islet,  covered  with  brush-wood,  in  a  general  depth 
of  16  or  18  fathoms;  and  it  is  17  m.  from  the  nearest  shqre.  From  it  to  the  N.,  die  soundings 
gradually  decrease,  till  at  5  m.  off  there  is  7  fathoms ;  then  there  seems  to  be  a  mud-flat  with 

6  and  7  fiithoms  all  the  way  to  Ehor  Abdullah. 
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Bas-el-Zanr,  or  ea-Zanr,  in  lat.  d8^  44'  N.,  Ion.  48^  35'  E.,  is  the  S.  point  of  a  baj  called 
Duhet-ez-Zaur,  formed  between  it  and  Ras  Jilliah,  or  Eulaiah,  the  N.  extreme  in  lat.  28^  63'  N., 
both  of  which  points  have  reefs  fronting  them ;  and  the  bay  is  rocky  and  unsafe  to  approach  within 
4  m.  of  the  shore,  excepting  about  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  Ras  Jilliah,  where  there  is  a  space  of  clear 
ground,  with  depths  of  8,  to  6,  or  6  fathoms,  where  vessels  might  be  sheltered  from  all  winds  between 
S.  and  N.W.  From  Ras  Jilliah,  the  shoal-spit  projects  5  m.  to  N.E.,  having  from  6  to  H  fathoms 
on  it,  and  6  or  10  fathoms  near  its  edge :  and  at  7  m.  to  N.  by  W.  from  Ras  Jilliah,  and  4  m.  o£f 
shore,  lies  the  reef  named  Guttah  Anfan,  or  Kitaat  Uraifyan,  having  7  fathoms  close-to,  and  the 
same  depth  inside  till  near  the  shore,  which  is  safe  to  approach  by  the  soundings,  from  Ras  Jilliah 
to  the  entrance  of  Kuweit  Haven. 

Bas-el-Ardh,  in  lat  d9^  31'  N.,  Ion.  48°  8'  E.,  is  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  entrance  into 
Grane  or  Kuweit  Haven,  distant  13|  leagues  from  Ras-el-Zaur.  From  the  latter  place,  along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  there  are  regular  soundings  of  6  and  7  fathoms  near  the  main,  increasing  to 
18  fathoms  by  the  islands  Kubbar  and  Gacoo. 

EL-KUWEIT,  or  OEAVE,*  in  lat.  30°  33'  N.,  Ion.  48°  0'  E.,  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who 
have  been  long  famed  for  their  commercial  spirit ;  and  they  employ  a  large  number  of  vessels  in 
trading  to  the  Red  Sea,  Sind,  Guzerat,  and  other  places  on  the  W.  side  of  India,  from  whence  they 
import  coffee,  grain,  and  Indian  produce,  for  the  supply  of  the  interior.  The  haven  is  secure  in 
most  winds,  where  ships  lie  sheltered  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  about  3  m.  to  the  N.  or  N.W.  of  the  town, 
which  is  situated  on  the  S.  shore  :  but  a  rocky  bank  of  3  fathoms  must  be  avoided,  that  lies  N.  from 
the  town  nearly  3  m.  distant.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  in  4  or  3^  fathoms  within  the  rocky  bank, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  at  H  m.  distance.  This  haven  stretches  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land to  the  W.  of  the  town ;  but  its  shores,  particularly  the  projecting  points,  are  lined  by  reefs, 
which  must  be  avoided  in  sailing  into  the  haven.  The  shoal-bank  fronting  the  N.  shore  projects 
8  to  6  m.  off,  uniting  the  shoal-water  that  environs  the  island  Failakah,  to  the  E.  of  Kuweit,  leaving 
no  passage  between  that  island  and  the  N.  shore,  except  for  boats.  Although  in  the  channel 
leading  to  Kuweit  Haven  the  depths  decrease  gradually  on  either  side,  so  as  to  render  the  soundings  a 
guide,  yet  it  is  advisable,  after  passing  Ras-el-Ardh.  to  keep  about  3  m.  from  the  S.  shore,  until  the 
town-point,  Ras  Ahjooseh,  is  approached ;  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  with  the  town  bearing 
either  S.8.W.  or  S.S.E.,  to  avoid  the  rocky  shoal  bearing  N.  from  it,  as  mentioned  above. 

El- Kuweit  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Gulf:  it  contains  about  35,000  in- 
habitants, ef  the  Uttubi  tribe  (el-Subah  branch).  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  a  fine  clear  bay 
30  m.  long,  E.  and  W.,  by  10  broad,  with  water  of  a  suitable  depth  for  anchorage  all  over 
(10  fathoms  and  under),  and  good  holding-ground.  In  a  shemal  a  considerable  sea  gets  up  in  the 
bay,  but  not  enough  to  distress  a  laiige  vessel ;  though  of  course  there  is  a  surf  on  the  beach  under 
the  town,  which  is  with  N.W.  winds  a  lee-shore. 

The  tovm  commences  a  mile  W.S.W.  of  Ras  Ahjoozeh,  and  extends  a  mile  along  the  shore ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  with  towers,  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  there  is  a  large  suburb  of  mat- 
huts  outside  the  wells*  It  is  a  nice-looking  place,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  stone  and  sun-dried 
bricks.  There  is  a  detached  tower  near  the  walls  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  town.  Shoal  water 
extends  about  i  m.  off  the  town,  and  the  beach  dries  off  a  considerable  distance,  but  at  H.  W.  the 
sea  washes  up  to  the  houses ;  the  native  boats  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  opposite  the  town,  and 
are  protected  from  the  sea  by  substantial  break-waters  of  loose  stone,  within  which  they  lie 
aground.     Variation  1°  46'  W. 

The  whole  country  round  being  quite  desert,  all  white  sand,  the  place  is  entirely  dependent 
on  its  trade  for  support ;  it  possesses  more  baghalahs  than  any  port  in  the  Gulf,  which  trade  to 
India,  but  it  only  sends  about  forty  boats  to  the  pearl  fishery ;  die  Kuweit  boats  only  fishing  as  far 
S.  as  Jezirat  fiu  'Ali.  They  have  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  from  30  to  300  tons.  Being  a 
warlike  united  tribe,  they  are  much  respected,  if  not  feared,  by  other  tribes,  and  none  venture  to 
attack  them.  They  acknowledge  a  nominal  subjection  to  Turkey,  and  fly  the  Turkish  flag,  but  pay 
no  tribute ;  the  chief  on  the  contrary  receiving  an  annual  present  from  the  Pasha  of  Basrah.  Their 
vessels  bring  dates  from  Basrah,  which  they  take  to  India,  &o. ;  and  many  of  the  horses  sent  to 
India  are  shipped  fom  this  port  From  India  they  bring  timber,  rice,  &c. ;  they  also  do  much  of 
the  carrying  tiade  for  other  ports  in  the  Gulf.  El- Kuweit  is  much  visited  by  the  Bedouin,  who 
bring  horses,  cattle,  ^.,  which  they  barter  for  dates,  clothes,  arms,  Ac. ;  there  are  generally  one  or 
two  Bedouin  camps  near  the  town.    The  border  of  that  part  of  Arabia  called  El-Hasa  is  two  days* 

•  Bl-Koweit  haf  been  reoommended  as  the  terminus  for  the  Enphntee  Valley  Railway,  we  may  therefore 
expeot  that  one  or  mofe  Ught-hoiiaee  will  be  eoon  erected  in  ita  vicinity,  and  on  at  least  one  of  the  ont-lyine 
isleti. 
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journey. from  this  place.  Cattle  may  be  procured,  also  poultry,  and  some  vegetables;  fire-wood 
dear  and  scarce,  water  indifferent. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.,  F.  and  C,  at  El-Kuweit  at  1330  ;  rise  and  fall  at  springs  9  fib. 

Bas  Algoozeh,  or  Old  Woman's  Cape,  is  a  low  point  6  m.  W.N.W.  from  Eas-al-Ardh,  the 
coast  between  the  points  forming  a  bay  with  shallow  water,  so  that  vessels  should  not  stand  within 
the  straight  line  between  these  points.  A  rocky  fiat,  dry  at  L.  W.,  with  fish- weirs  on  it,  extends 
J  m.  off  this  point.  Native  boats  anchor  in  shelter  during  a  shemal  on  the  £.  side  of  this  cape, 
with  the  point  bearing  N.N.W,,  IJ  m.  off ;  here  the  rocky  flat  shelters  them.  There  are  three 
small  forts  near  the  shore,  between  this  and  Ras-al-Ardh,  and  nearer  to  the  latter  point  From 
this  the  coast  runs  9  m.  W.S  W.  to  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  bay  called  Duhet-abu-Taleh.  At  about 
8  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  Kuweit,  and  f  m.  off  shore,  is  Jezirat  Koreiii,  an  insignificant  islet,  80  or 
40  ft.  high,  from  which  (it  is  supposed)  the  Indian  Navy  Surveyor,  Captain  Bracks,  took  the  name 
of  Grane,  which  he  applied  to  the  harbour  of  El-Kuweit.  The  anchorage  for  small  craft,  to  S.E. 
of  Korein,  is  called  Bunder  Bhuweik,  and  shelters  from  all  winds. 

Fnsht-el-HedebelL  is  a  rocky  $2-fathom  shoal,  1}  m.  to  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The 
passage  to  the  anchorage,  with  8  to  5  fathoms  in  it,  is  between  this  and -the  town-reef.  The 
anchorage  for  large  vessels  off  the  town  is  called  Bunder  Toweineh ;  it  is  in  8^  to  4  fathoms,  with 
the  town  E.S.E.,  l^to  l^m.  By  standing  well  in  close  to  the  large  native  vessels,  a  ship  would 
be  sheltered  from  the  shemal  by  El-Ahkaz  Reef,  the  point  of  which  bears  N.W.  about  3^  m.  from 
the  W.  end  of  the  town. 

Dnhet  Eathemeh  is  the  bay  at  the  W.  end  of  Kuweit  Haven.  This  shore  has  cli£&,  some 
60  ft.  high,  and  hilly  ground  behind,  about  200  or  800  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  deep  water 
approaches  nearest  to  the  shore  about  the  N.  point  of  Duhet  Kathemeh,  called  also  Jahreh,  which 
bears  about  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  8  m.  from  Kuweit  town.  Here  a  depth  of  dO  ft.  is  found  within  1  m. 
of  the  cliffs.  Jahreh  is  a  place  a  short  distance  inland,  where  there  is  a  little  cultivation  near  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  Timeh,  which  are  said  to  be  very  extensive,  but  have  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans. 

The  N.  shore  of  Kuweit  Bay  is  called  El-Aghthey ;  it  is  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  level 
on  the  top,  and  of  dusky  brown  colour ;  apparently  stony  hUls,  ending  towards  the  sea  in  a  steep 
declivity.  It  curves  gradually  round  from  the  bottom  of  Duhet  Kathemeh  to  the  entrance  of  Khor 
Subbeyeh,  a  creek  running  up  along  the  W.  side  of  Bubiyan  Island.  A  mud  flat  extends  some 
distance  off,  increasing  in  width  to  the  E.,  and  off  the  E.  part,  as  much  as  4  or  5  m.  in  breadth, 
with  soundings  on  it  under  2  fathoms.  Due  N.  of  Kuweit,  a  depth  of  only  8  fathoms  is  found 
fully  4  m.  off  that  N.  shore ;  but  7  fathoms  is  found  within  8  m.  of  Kuweit. 

Failakah,  or  Pheleche  Island,  off  the  entrance  of  Kuweit  Harbour,  is  all  very  low,  except  a 
small  mound  with  a  tomb  at  its  S.W.  corner,  which  is  visible  7  or  8  m  The  Island  extends  in 
a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  about  7  m.,  and  is  from  2  to  8  m.  in  breadth ;  the  chief  town  is  situated 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island,  in  lat.  29°  27'  N..  Ion  48°  18'  E.,  or  about  6  leagues  to  the  E.  of 
Grane.  The  small  sandy  island  of  Meshkan  lies  2  m.  off  the  N.W.  end  of  Failakah,  and  the  shoal- 
banks  which  extend  several  miles  around  it,  and  dry  at  8^^  m.  distance  from  the  E.  point,  at  L.  W., 
break  off  the  sea  from  Kuweit  Haven,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  E.  A  little  sandy  islet,  in 
lat.  29°  22'  N.,  Ion.  48°  22'  E.,  called  TJhah  or  Aoheh,  stands  about  I  m.  within  the  E.  point  of 
Failakah  Shoals ;  this  bjBars  E.  about  14  m.  from  Ras-el-Ardh.  The  soundings  near  the  edges  of 
the  banks,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides,  decrease  to  8  and  2  fathoms,  there  being  from  9  to  1 4  fathoms 
water  in  mid-channel  between  them  and  Ras-el-Ardh,  which  depths  continue  to  the  entrance  of 
Kuweit  Haven,  thence  decrease  to  8  and  7  fathoms,  and  to  6,  5,  or  4  fathoms  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Haven.     From  the  Island  Failakah  to  Basra  Bar,  shoal-banks  project  far  out  from  8  to  14  m. 

DIEECnONS  for  maJdng  and  entering  Kuweit  By  day  Kubbr  Island  may  be  sighted ; 
but  by  night  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  deepen  the  water  to  more  than  10  fathoms,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  flat  called  Bu  Jezzeh,  in  order  to  avoid  that  island.  The  principal  danger  outside  the 
harbour  is  the  spit  extending  to  S.E.  of  Failakah  Island.  When  opposite  Kubbr,  the  main  land 
would  be  sighted.  The  land  below  Ras-al-Ardh  may  be  approached  to  i  m.,  or  even  less.  The 
hill-fort,  standing  5  m.  to  S.W.  of  that  point,  bearing  W.  will  clear  the  8-fathom8  flat  S.  of 
Failakah,  which  island  would  probably  not  be  sighted.  Ras-al-Ardh,  which  is  very  low,  is  steep- to, 
and  may  be  approached  quite  close,  till  it  bears  S. ;  then  a  vessel  should  keep  further  off,  when 
entering  Kuweit,  for  H.M.S.  Vigilant  in  1865  found  less  water  off  this  point,  having  grounded  to 
N.N.W,  about  1  m.  from  the  point. 

If  working  in,  the  lead  will  be  a  guide  to  tack  on  the  Failakah  Flat,  after  passing  Uhah 
Islet,  except  just  opposite  this  point,  where  10  fathoms  are  very  close  to  the  shoal  water.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  S.  extreme  of  the  Failakah  Shoals  extends  fully  7  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Uhah 
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Islet.  After  passing  that  part,  the  lead  is  again  a  good  guide  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay.  After 
passing  Bas-al-Ardh,  do  not  stand  into  the  bay  between  it  and  Has  Ahjoozeh,  which  latter  may  be 
passed  ^  m.  off;  the  rocks  off  it  are  dry  at  L.  W.,  and  at  half-tide,  the  fish-weirs  on  it  serve  as  a 
mark^  Stand  between  the  shore-reef  and  Fusht-el-Hedebeh,  which  latter,  by  day,  will  be  seen,  or 
by  attention  to  the  lead,  may  be  avoided,  as  the  water-shoals  regularly,  but  quickly,  on  to  its  edge. 
It  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  feel  the  way  along  the  edge  of  the  shore-reef,  hauling  out,  if  a  shoal- 
cast  is  obtained.  Anchor  in  8^  to  4  fathoms,  with  the  town  about  E.S.E.  Vessels  anchoring 
outside  the  Hedebeh  Shoal,  or  with  the  town  S.  by  W.  to  S.S.W.  would  not  be  much  sheltered  in  a 
shurgi.  There  is  generally  a  light  land-wind  in  the  morning  in  fine  weather,  and  in  the  afternoon 
fine  sea-breezes  from  S.E.  to  E.,  which  are  felt  some  distance  down  this  coast,  and  as  £Eur  out  as 
the  group  of  islets  off  it. 

JEZIBAT  BUBITAH  is  a  large  low  island,  26  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  by  12  in  breadth ;  it 
is  quite  barren,  and  partly  overflowed  at  H.  W.,  and  the  soil  impregnated  with  salt.  Its  S.  point* 
called  Bas-el-Abresheh,  is  7  m.  N  N.W.  from  Failakah  Island.  Its  W.  side  is  nearly  connected 
with  the  main  its  whole  length,  being  only  separated  from  it  by  Ehor  Subbeyeh,  which  is  about 
i  m.  in  width,  and  has  2  to  5  fathoms  in  it ;  but  its  mouth,  which  is  on  the  Tharub  Flat,  is  shallow, 
and  has  several  nearly  dry  patches  off  it. 

At  the  N.  end  of  Bubiyan  lies  the  island  of  Wurbah,  separated  from  Bubiyan  by  Khor  Sub- 
bey  eh,  and  from  the  main  by  a  channel,  which  has  a  creek  leading  from  it  to  N.,  navigated  by 
small  native  boats  for  some  distance  to  a  place  called  Duweireh,  or  Khuweireh,  the  port  of  Zobeir, 
which  is  a  large  town,  10  or  12  m.  S.W.  of  Basrah,  standing  on  a  swampy  desert  plain.  This 
channel  has  not  been  explored ;  the  information  here  given  is  from  various  authorities ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  ancient  canal. 

KHOB  ABD ALLAH  is  a  great  inlet,  having  Bubiyan  Island  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abdallah 
Banks  (which  form  the  W.  side  of  the  Shat-al-'Arab)  on  the  E.  It  is  12  m.  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  runs  to  N.W.  to  Wurbah  Island,  joining  Khor  Subbeyeh.  The  soundings  in  it  are  4  to  5 
fathoms.  It  is  never  visited  by  European  ships.  The  entrance  to  it  has  not  been  sounded  across, 
but  the  chart  shows  a  sort  of  bar  with  3  fathoms.  Off  the  E.  point  of  Bubiyan,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  Khor  Abdallah,  lies  a  detached  bank  of  hard  sand,  called  Fasht-el-Aish,  dry  at  L.  W.  in  places, 
about  8  m.  in  length,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  Bubiyan  Island,  with  a  3-fathom  channel 
between  them.  The  S.  tip  of  this  reef  is  6  m.  off  the  island,  and  in  lat.  29^  43'  N.,  Ion.  48^  30"  E., 
the  soundings  are  3  and  4  fathoms  close  to  it. 

The  sand-fiat,  connecting  Failakah  and  the  main,  continues  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Bubiyan  to  a 
distance  of  2  to  3  m.  off,  and  3  fathoms  are  6  m.  off  the  low  and  swampy  shore  of  this  island. 

NORTH  COAST  OF  GULF  OF  OHMAN  AND  PERSIAN  GULF. 

(Variation  at  Ras  Jashk,  1°  W. ;  at  Bdshire,  1^  W.) 

General  Observations. — ^Bas  Jashk  to  Bnshire.  This  coast  has  ranges  of  mountains  of 
great  height  extending  its  whole  length,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  forming  good  land-marks. 
There  are  numerous  villages  and  towns  along  it,  with  a  mixed  Persian  and  Arab  population ;  the 
fishermen,  or  sea-faring  portion,  being  Arab,  and  the  cultivators,  &c.,  chiefly  Persian.  Most  of 
the  towns  have  date-groves,  and  a  small  amount  of  cultivation  near  them,  but  other  trees  are  few 
and  small,  except  at  a  few  places,  where  a  banyan-tree  is  met  with.  The  coast  from  Khamir  to 
the  S.E.,  with  the  islands  El-Kishm.  Hormuz,  and  Larek,  are  held  by  the  Sultan  of  Maskat,  who 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  Persian  government  for  the  part  N.  and  W.  of  Mi  nab,  and  has  garrisons  at 
the  principal  places*  W.  of  Khamir,  it  is  more  directly  under  the  Persian  government.  The 
Arab  chief  of  Linjah,  who  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Persian  government  has  authority  over  the  islands 
Sirry,  Nabyu  Faroor,  the  Great  and  Little  Tumbs,  and  Bu-Moosa.  The  principal  sea-port  of 
Persia  is  Bu-Shehr,  generally  known  as  Bushire.  Basrah  or  Bussorah*  belongs  to  the  Turkish 
government. 

£a«  Jashk,  or  Cape  Jaak,  in  lat.  25''  38'  N.,  Ion.  57"^  46'  E.,  bears  about  N.N.W.  from 
Maskat,  distant  A^i  leagues ;  it  is  a  low  projecting  cape,  with  an  old  tomb  on  a  low  cliff  at  the 
S.  point,  25  ft  high,  and  two  banyan  trees  about  3  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  tomb.  The  town  of  Jashk  is 
about  6  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  cape.  Jaahk  Bay,  or  Bunder  Mukhsu,  is  to  the  W.  of  the  cape,  and 
affords  shelter  from  E.  winds :  but,  if  a  shemal  come  on,  a  vessel  must  run  round  the  cape  and 
anchor  in  6  fathoms  with  the  tomb  bearing  W.  by  S.,  about  2  m.  off. 

Ihe  Coast  to  B.  of  Bas  Jashk  runs  E.N.E.  for  9  m.,  then  curves  to  S.E.,  forming  a  deep 
bay,  the  £.  point  of  which  is  Ras  Zegin  or  Jagin;  a  low  point,  16  m.  E.  by  8.  i  B.  from  Jashk 
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Cape,  and  quite  clear  of  danger.  There  is  deep  water  close  to  it,  20  to  30  fathoms  being  within 
2  m.,  and  the  bay  has  also  deep  water,  except  towards  the  head.  On  the  W.  side  of  Zegin  is  a 
small  creek  called  Khor  Lash. 

The  Coast  from  Jaiihk  to  G-rn  is  very  low,  there  being  a  plain  of  varying  width  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  throughout  deep- to,  and  the  soundings  are  little  guide.  Supplies  are 
not  easily  obtainable  at  any  of  the  villages,  which  all  lie  a  short  distance  inland.  Except  at  Jashk, 
there  is  no  shelter  on  this  part  of  the  coast  in  a  shemal,  and  the  anchorage  is  bad,  being  close  to 
the  shore,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  low  coast  being  only  visible  a  short  distance,  a 
stranger,  seeing  only  the  hills,  is  apt  to  be  misled  as  to  his  distance  off  shore.  The  survey  of  the 
coast,  to  the  N.W  as  far  as  Hormuz,  is  very  incomplete,  with  only  a  few  soundings  carried  along 
close  to  the  shore.     Navigators  should  be  reminded  of  this. 

There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains  one  behind  the  other,  and  the  lower  range  approaches 
within  5  m.  of  the  coast ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  an  isolated,  quoin-shaped  mountain, 
1,680  ft.  high,  the  bluff  or  highest  part  to  the  W.,  called  generally  Jashk  ftuoin  HUl,  lying  N.  by 
W.  12^  m.  from  the  cape :  with  this  bearing  it  is  a  good  mark  for  making  the  place.  It  cannot  be 
mistaken,  always  shows  well  against  the  hills  behind,  and  is  visible  40  m.  At  12  m.  E.N.E.  from 
Jashk  Bay,  there  is  a  light-coloured  bluff,  1,720  ft.  high,  forming  the  E.  extreme  of  the  hills,  which 
fall  back  beyond  it,  and  recede  from  the  shore.  From  this  bluff  the  range  runs  W.,  behind  the 
Quoir  Hill,  and  higher  mountains  are  seen  over  it. 

Jebel  Shaliu,  (formerly  Chouse,  or  Shouse,)  about  5,000  to  6,000  ft.  elevation,  stands  44  m.  to 
N  E.  from  Has  Jashk,  visible  70  to  80  m.  Jebel  Dunghir,  3,130  ft.,  is  a  conspicuous  mountain, 
at  7  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  Quoin  Hill,  and  quite  separated  from  it;  having  a  long  slope  down 
to  the  S  ,  and  a  very  serrated  outline.  On  the  S.  slope  is  a  remarkable  natural  pillar  of  rock.  To 
the  W.  of  this  hill  there  is  a  great  valley  between  it  and  the  hills  N.  of  Ras-el-Khor.  Saddle  Hill, 
700  ft.  high,  stands  5  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  Koh  Mubarak.  To  the  N.  of  the  latter,  a  range  of  hills 
runs  parallel  with  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  m.,  and  Jebel  Bees,  4,600  ft.  high,  stands 
8  leagues  to  the  N.E.  by  N.  of  Koh  Mubarak.  When  abreast  of  Koh  Mubarak  Rock,  with  a 
steady  S.  wind,  a  course  may  be  steered  N.N.W.,  keeping  within  3  or  4  leagues  of  the  Persian 
shore ;  but  with  light  variable  winds,  this  shore  ought  to  be  kept  aboard,  to  preserve  anchoring- 
ground,  which  is  got  from  2  or  3  m.  to  3  or  4  leagues  from  the  E.  shore.  The  depths  are  50  and 
60  fathoms  about  mid- channel,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  increasing  to  70  and  80  fathoms  near 
the  Arabian  shore.  The  Scorpion  drifted  in  3  hours,  from  52  to  104  fathoms,  and  was  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  depth,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  islands  close  to  Cape  Masandim,  the  current  setting 
strong  to  the  W.  among  the  islands  around  that  cape. 

Koh  Mubarak,  the  Blessed  Hill,  called  also  Bombarak  Rock,  about  a  mile  from  the  beach,  in 
lat.  25°  50i'  N.,  Ion.  57°  19'  E.,  and  about  9i  leagues  N.  by  W.  of  Cape  Jashk,  is  an  isolated 
remarkable  rock  of  square  form,  discernible  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea,  and  when  it  bears 
N.  W.,  a  perforation  is  perceived  in  its  E.  and  upper  comer,  which  is  a  mark  for  the  Koh  Mubarak 
Shoal,  in  lat.  25°  43'  N.,  bearing  S.E.  from  Koh  Mubarak  Rock,  distant  about  4  leagues :  and  if  the 
perforation  of  the  rock  is  kept  open,  it  will  carry  a  ship  well  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Shoal,  which  consists 
of  lumps  of  rock,  with  clay  between  them  This  rocky  Shoal  is  about  i  m.  long,  having  on  the 
shoalest  part  H  fathoms  water,  and  close  to  it  10,  8,  and  7  fathoms,  clay. 

Bas-el-SIhor^  or  el-Zuh,  formerly  called  Ras  Kerazi,  or  Cape  Koh-i-Mubarak,  in  lat  25° 
48'  N.,  distant  about  2^  m.  directly  to  the  S.  of  Koh  Mubarak  Rock,  is  a  projecting  head  land,  at 
which  the  coast  changes  its  line  from  W.  by  N.  to  N.W.  Ships  passing  this  part  of  the  coast  at 
night  ought  not  to  borrow  under  15  or  16  fathoms,  particularly  when  near  the  situation  of  Koh 
Mubarak  Shoal«  ncnr  approach  it  nearer  than  12  fathoms  in  the  day.  When  Ras  Kerazee  bearing 
about  N.N.E.,  the  Phcenix  is  said  to  have  shoaled  to  4  and  3}  fathoms  on  a  bank,  then  4  m.  off 
shore,  and  another  ship  grounded  by  keeping  too  close  in  with  the  land  of  this  cape. 

Ea»-a8-Sheor,  in  lat.  26°  Of  N..  about  5  leagues  N.N.W.  from  Ras-el-Khor,  is  a  projecting 
head  land,  having  a  ^uoin-shaped  hill,  720  ft.  high,  on  the  near  range,  and  bearing  E.  by  S.,  3^^  m. 
from  the  cape.  Jebel  Kurrye,  a  light-coloured  peak,  1,900  ft.  high,  stands  11  m.  to  N.N.E.  of 
Eas-as-Sheer,  and  is  visible  45  m.  The  lugh  mount,  Jebel  Bees,  4,600  ft.  in  height,  is  about  15  m. 
nearly  E.  from  the  latter.  A  2-fat)boms  flat,  of  sand  and  mud,  extends  about  2^  m.  off  Ras-as- 
Sheer ;  it  is  steep-to^  as  20  fathoms  is  found  only  1\  m.  outside  of  it. 

Ha  Coast  from  Rasas-Sheer  runs  to  N.  by  W.  for  12  m.,  then  projects  a  little  to  W.N.W.  for 
1  or  2  m.,  and  this  point  (Ras  Kanari)  has  a  4-fathom8  shoal  at  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  it,  in  lat.  26°  1 1 '  N.  ; 
thence  the  coast  trends  N.  by  W.  to  Oxu  or  Kau,  a  small  village  with  fort  in  lat.  26°  35'  |l.  The 
coast  is  composed  of  sand-hills,  30  or  40  ft.  high,  and  there  seem  to  be  shoals  off  it.  Therefore  a 
ship  should  gi^e  it  a  berth  of  about  1  league,  unless  wantiBg  to  anchor^  on  account  of  a  contrary  tide. 
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Direotioiui  for  the  coast  from  Jashk  to  Gru  and  Hormuz.  The  tide  is  little  felt  before 
approaching  Has-el-Kuh ;  it  sets  strong  round  that  point,  and  along  shore  N.  of  it,  probably  2  to 
3  knots  at  springs.  The  tide  hoar  is  from  about  9}  to  10^,  the  stream  running  two  to  three  hours 
or  more  after  H.  or  L.  W. 

After  passing  Jashk  the  Arab  coast  would  be  seen  in  very  clear  weather  even  before  reaching 
that  cape.  Care  must  be  taken  in  passing  Mason  Shoal,  3^  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Jashk :  off  that 
point  and  Rasel-Kuh,  the  soundings  are  too  deep  to  be  much  guide  to  a  vessel;  but  25  fathoms 
would  be  a  safe  depth  between  them,  which  will  take  her  S  m.  outside  Koh  Mubarak  Shoal.  N.  of 
Ras-el-Kuh,  a  vessel  ought  not  to  come  under  30,  or  by  night  35  fathoms,  till  past  the  low  point  of 
Kanari,  in  lat.  26°  12'  N.,  when  she  may  stand  in,  if  a  working  breeze,  to  8  or  10  fathoms  by  day, 
or  15  by  night,  as  far  as  Hormuz  Island.  With  a  fair  wind,  by  keeping  in  40  fathoms  by  night, 
she  would  round  the  Quoins  at  a  proper  distance;  if  she  deepened  her  water  to  50  or  60  fathoms, 
she  might  get  too  near  those  islands,  if  a  thick  night ;  by  day,  the  eye  is  a  good  guide :  7  or  8  m. 
is  a  good  distance  off  them. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  approach  the  coast  near  Gru,  or  between  it  and  Hormuz,  if  a  shemal  is 
likely  to  set  in,  as  that  wind  blows  here  at  W.S.W.  with  a  very  bad  sea,  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  become  embayed  between  Gru  and  the  Minab  Khor.  No  native  vessels  visit  the  coast,  except 
such  as  can  either  be  hauled  up,  or  get  into  the  creeks.  Hormuz  is  the  only  available  place  of 
shelter,  unless  a  vessel  were  far  enough  to  windward  to  fetch  into  Kesm  Roads.  The  hills  from 
GFru  to  Bunder  'Abbas  recede  from  the  sea,  leaving  a  large  level  district  between  them  and  the 
sea,  from  1 0  to  20  m.  or  more  in  width,  some  parts  of  which  are  fertile. 

The  Coast,  except  just  above  Gru,  is  quite  low  and  swampy,  with  mangroves  in  places.  The 
d-fathom  line  is  about  2  m.  off  shore ;  and  there  is  no  danger  on  the  coast.  Khor  Minab  is  a  salt- 
water creek  about  17  m.  to  the  £.  of  Hormuz  Island.  Doubtless  this  low  swampy  ground,  in  this 
sudden  bend  of  the  Persian  coast,  accumulates  from  marine  deposits  brought  by  the  tides  through 
Clarence  Strait  and  the  washings  from  the  hills.  This  part,  as  far  as  Hormuz,  is  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans.     Inland  are  very  high  mountains,  on  some  of  which  snow  lies  for  some  months. 

Minab  Town,  or  Minao,  is  about  10  m.  inland,  and  33  m.  to  the  N.  of  Gru.  The  Sultan  of 
Maskat  has  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  Arabs  here.  The  district  of 'Minao,  which  produces  much 
corn,  is  under  an  agha,  who  pays  a  tribute  to  the  ruler  of  Maskat.  The  ruins  of  Old  Hormuz 
(devastated  by  the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century)  lie  about  6  or  7  m.  to  S.W.  of  Minao,  up  a  creek, 
and  about  20  m.  to  the  £.  of  the  present  Hormuz. 

Mountains.  Behind  this  place  are  two  remarkable  peaks  on  the  back  range,  about  3,000  ft. 
high ;  the  N.  one  has  a  very  jagged  outline,  and  the  S.  one  called  on  the  chart,  Overhanging  Peak, 
in  lat.  27^  5'  N.,  Ion.  57^  15'  E.,  is  a  very  sharp  pinnacle,  of  about  the  same  height,  and,  when 
bearing  N.E.,  forms  in  the  shape  of  ass's-ears.  These  two  hills  are  at  either  end  of  a  long  level- 
topped  range.  Jebel  Shemil,  8,500  ft.  high,  is  a  grand  mountain,  in  lat.  27^  35'  N.,  Ion.  56^  40'  E., 
30  m.  from  the  coast,  and  visible  100  m.  It  lies  N.E.  of  Bunder  'Abbas,  and  is  very  conspicuous 
from  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  being  seen  below  Uhm-el-Fiyarin.  Its  top  forms  in  a  bluff  at  the 
W.  side,  and  to  the  E.  of  it,  on  a  lower  part  or  spur  of  the  mountain,  is  a  remarkable  cone,  about 
6,000  ft.  high.  Jebel  Ginnoh,  7,690  ft.  high,  16  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bunder  'Abbas,  forms  a  grand 
detached  mountain  mass,  of  irregular  outline,  with  no  very  marked  peak,  and  is  visible  90  m. 
There  is  a  great  valley  between  it  and  Shemil,  through  which  is  seen,  in  clear  weather,  a  great 
mountain,  called  Jebel  Bakhun,  rising  to  a  height  of  10,660  ft.,  which  is  42  m.  to  N.  of  Bunder 
*Abbas,  and  makes  with  three  little  peaks.     It  is  covered  vrith  snow  during  many  months. 

The  Coast  from  the  Khor  Minab  runs  in  an  average  direction  W.  by  N.  for  26  m.  to  Bunder 
'Abbas.  It  is  all  low,  desert,  and  swampy,  and  the  E.  part  covered  with  mangroves ;  there  is  a  mud 
flat  off  the  whole  extent,  and  3  fathoms  are  about  2  m.  off  it.  Nine  mUes  E.  of  Bunder  'Abbas,  the 
coast  projects,  forming  a  point  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hormuz. 

BUHDEB  'ABBAS,  or  Gombroon,  in  lat.  27""  10'  N.,  Ion.  56"^  17'  E.,  is  a  large  town  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  in  the  N.  part  of  this  bend  of  the  gulf.  The  town  stands  on  the  beach,  bearing 
W.N.W.,  and  10  m.  from  Hormuz  anchorage.  It  has  a  frontage  of  i  m.  to  }  m.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  European  factories  are  conspicuous;  one  of  these,  the  Dutch,  is  in  good  repair,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Sheikh,  a  large  building  fortified  with  a  wall  and  towers.  At  ^  m.  N.  of  the  town, 
are  about  a  dozen  tombs  of  European  residents,  some  large  and  pretentious  erections,  but  no 
inscriptions ;  the  largest  is  a  pyramid  about  30  ft.  high.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  has  a 
very*iluctuating  population,  as,  during  the  hot  season,  which  is  here  almost  insupportable,  most  of 
the  population  migrate  to  Minab,  or  other  places.  During  the  cold  season,  there  may  be  10,000  to 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  wall,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  all  more  or 
less  ruinous ;  and  there  is  no  cultivation  or  date  plantation  near  it. 
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Tlie  Sheikh  of  this  place  is  governor,  for  the  Sultan  of  Maskat,  of  the  country  between  Shemil 
and  Khamir,  and  has  authority  over  the  Sheikh  of  Kesm.  This  town  is  the  port  of  Kirman :  many 
baghalahs  belong  to  it,  or  call  there  on  their  way  from  Bushehr  to  Bombay.  The  principal  articles 
of  trade  are :  sulphur  from  Khamir  to  Maskat ;  salt  from  Hormuz  to  Maskat ;  corn  and  dates  from 
Minab  to  Maskat:  wool,  carpets,  asafoetida,  Ac,  from  the  interior  to  Bombay.  Imports:  piece 
goods,  rice,  Ac.,  sent  into  the  interior.  Some  supplies,  as  cattle,  vegetables,  rice,  &c. ;  and  water, 
are  procurable.     The  landing  at  L.  W.  is  bad,  as  the  beach  dries  off  a  long  way. 

DirectionB  for  approaching  Bunder  'Abbaa.  If  working  through  between  Hormuz  and  the 
main,  there  is  no  danger  on  the  island  side,  but  the  edge  of  the  mud  flat  lying  off  the  main  land 
has  6  fathoms  close-to,  and  it  runs  a  long  way  off  from  the  low  shore.  If  passing  between  Larek 
and  Hormuz,  there  is  no  reef  off  Larek,  but  the  shoal  water  off  the  S.W.  side  of  Hormuz  has  not 
been  properly  explored,  and  requires  caution  in  passing  it,  being  steep-to.  If  working  in,  a  vessel 
should  not  stand  over  nearer  to  Kesm  town  than  li  m.,  or  should  not  deepen  her  water  approaching 
it  to  more  than  Q7  fathoms,  the  deepest  water  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  3-fathom  bank  off  that 
place ;  the  water  also  deepens  on  approaching  Larek  Island. 

Clarence  Strait,  or  Xhoriyeh,  is  described  further  on  at  page  266. 

ISLANDS  OFF  PERSIAN  COAST  AND  CENTRE  OF  GULF. 

HOBMUZ,  or  0BMU8,  a  nearly  round  island,  with  a  central  peak,  690  ft.  high,  in  lat. 
27®  4'  N.,  Ion.  56°  28'  E.,  distant  10  m.  S.E.  by  E.  from  Bunder  'Abbas,  and  the  same  distance 
N.N.E.  from  Larek,  and  of  similar  extent,  has  a  fort  at  the  N.  end.  This  island  has  a  rugged 
appearance,  and  several  of  the  high  peaks  are  white ;  the  hills,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
the  white  peaks,  are  all  of  salt.  The  Imaum  of  Maskat  farms  this  island  from  the  King  of  Persia 
at  present,  and  obtains  a  small  revenue  from  the  rock-salt ;  he  also  farms  the  town  of  Gombroon, 
and  keeps  an  armed  force  there.  There  are  said  to  be  two  cisterns  or  tanks  of  fresh  water  on  tbe 
N.W.  end  of  Hormuz.  Tbe  entire  E.  shore  of  the  island  appears  safe  to  approach  within  }  m.,  but 
the  W.  shore  is  fronted  by  a  bank,  commencing  from  the  N.  and  S.  points  of  the  island,  and 
gradually  widening  till  it  forms  a  rocky  spit  to  the  S.W.  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Kishm ; 
the  extreme  point  of  the  spit  is  H  m.  off  shore. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  with  the  fort  bearing  W.,  and  ^  m.  off ;  the  native 
vessels  run  to  the  W.  of  the  fort  if  a  nashi  comes  on.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  Hormuz,  there  is  good 
shelter  from  S.-Easters,  by  anchoring  in  6  or  7  fisithoms  mud  at  L.  W.,  the  fort  bearing  E.  by  N.. 
the  S.W.  bluff  point  S.E.  by  S.,  off  shore  about  2  m.,  towards  which  the  depths  regularly  decrease, 
but  there  is  a  S-fathoms  shoal  at  2  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  island. 

The  channel,  between  this  island  and  the  E.  end  of  Kishm,  is  2  leagues  wide  and  very  safe ; 
that  between  it  and  the  main  has  depths  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  and  is  also  safe,  by  keeping  within 
a  mile  of  the  Fort  Point,  as  a  shoal -bank  extends  from  the  coast  more  than  half-way  towards  the 
N.  point  of  the  island.  When  the  Portuguese  possessed  the  city  of  Hormuz,  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  E.,  and  a  place  of  great  trade :  but  after  being  taken  by  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  the  trade  was  removed  to  Gombroon. 

LABSK  ISLANB,  510  ft.  high,  9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Hormuz,  and  4  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  E.  end  of 
Kishm  Island,  is  about  5^  m.  long  and  8}  broad  ;  it  is  barren,  with  very  few  inhabitants,  and  bears 
nearly  N.N.W.  from  the  Great  Quoin,  distant  7  leagues,  its  S.W.  point  being  in  lat.  26°  49J'  N., 
and  Ion.  66°  20'  E.  About  one-third  from  the  W.  end  stands  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  very 
perfect  in  form  ;  but  the  highest  peak,  of  a  square  form,  stands  I  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  cone.  There 
is  no  danger  within  ^  m.  of  this  Island. 

EL-KISHH  ISLAHD,  or  Jesiralret-Tawilah,  the  largest  Island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  extends 
about  20  leagues  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  the  central  part  being  4  to  4^  leagues  broad ;  but  to  the  S. 
of  Laft,  or  to  N.W.  of  Hanjam  Island,  it  is  not  3  leagues  broad ;  thence  to  Basiduh  its  breadth  is 
from  2i  to  2  leagues.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  Persian  coast,  being  separated  from  it  by  Clarence 
Strait,  for  which  the  natives  appear  to  have  no  general  name,  except  Khoriyeh,  or  the  Straits. 
There  is  a  good  channel  between  Kishm  and  Larek ;  but  in  rounding  the  E.  end  of  Kishm,  the 
sand-bank  which  fronts  the  shore  of  the  Island,  at  1^  m.  distance,  must  be  avoided.  This  bank 
extends  in  a  narrow  spit  from  the  grove  of  date- trees  on  the  E.  extremity  along  the  shore,  4  m.  past 
the  town  to  N.W.,  having  2  fathoms  water  on  it. 

Keim,  or  Kishm  Town,  in  lat.  26''  57f  N.,  Ion.  56''  I7f  E.,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  is 
walled  round,  and  has  a  small  oblong  fort  within  the  walls.  To  the  N.  of  the  Town,  the  spit  of 
and  is  changed  into  a  mud-bank,  about  1^  m.  from  the  shore,  and  running  parallel  to  the  shore  as 
before  described.     Ships  may  anchor  off  the  town,  well  sheltered  from  W.  and  S.W.  winds;  the 
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Temate  in  4j^  fathoms  at  L.  W.  spring  tides,  had  the  fort  of  Kishm  bearing  S.,  distant  about  2  m. 
H.  W.  at  10  h.  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon;  the  flood  runs  about  W.N.W.,  and  rises  IS  ft. 
From  Kishm  Town  the  coast  stretches  about  N.W.  2  m.,  then  W.  and  W.  by  S.  in  an  irregular 
line  for  27  m.,  to  Luft  Point,  a  prominent  cape  jutting  out  to  N.W.,  and  leaving  a  deep  passage  of 
little  more  than  1  m.  in  breadth  between  this  island  and  the  Persian  shore ;  thence  it  turns  round 
abruptly  to  the  S.S.E.  towards  the  formerly  piratical  port  of  Luft,  in  lat  26°  54'  N.,  Ion.  55°  46'  E., 
which  lies  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  several  swampy  low  islands,  that  fill  the  bay  of 
Luft  (or  Laft)  both  to  the  W.  and  S.W. 

The  S.  coEBt  of  El-Kiflhni  Island,  from  the  E.  extremity,  is  a  little  concave  to  the  small  town 
of  Shuza,  in  lat.  26°  48'  N.,  near  which  there  is  a  ruined  pagoda.  From  hence  to  Messain,  5  m. 
farther,  it  forms  a  bay,  and  from  this  village  to  Bas  Khaxguh,  or  Over&ll  Point,  opposite  to  the 
Island  Angaum,  the  coast  extends  nearly  in  a  direct  line.  The  usual  depths  along  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  about  a  mile  off  shore,  are  from  14  to  16  fathoms  till  you  come  to  Has  Kharguh,  which 
must  be  approached  with  caution,  being  fronted  by  foul  ground  and  irregular  soundings  of  6  to 
4  fathoms,  at  1  ^  m.  distance. 

HElf  JAM,  or  ANOAUM  ISLAND,  commonly  called  Anjar,  situated  close  off  the  S*.  side  of 
El  Kishm,  nearly  mid-way  between  its  extremes,  is  of  oblong  form,  elevated  850  ft.,  and  about  5  m. 
in  extent;  its  S.  point  is  in  lat.  26°  37'  N.,  the  N.  point  in  lat.  26°  41'  N.,  Ion.  55°  54'  E.  The 
channel  between  El-Kishm  and  the  N.  point  of  Henjam  is  }  m.  wide,  but  contracted  by  the  banks 
on  each  side.  It  affords  good  anchorage  in  9  or  13  fathoms  sand,  with  the  N.  sandy  point  of 
Angaum  bearing  about  W.,  off  shore  from  ^  to  ^  m. ;  this  anchorage  is  called  Henjam  or  Anganm 
Sound,  which  shelters  from  all  prevailing  winds.  To  enter  it  from  the  S.E.,  keep  one-third  channel 
over  from  Angaum,  but  do  not  come  under  7  fathoms  toward  it,  nor  nearer  than  3  cables*  lengths, 
as  from  6  fathoms  the  water  shoals  at  once  to  2  or  li  fathoms  in  some  places ;  and  be  cautious  not 
to  approach  Overfall  Point  on  the  El-Kishm  shore  mentioned  above.  In  Deristan  Bay,  to  the  N. 
of  Angaum,  there  lire  some  overfalls  from  14  or  15  fathoms  to  5  fathoms  sand,  but  from  the  latter 
depth  the  decrease  is  regular  to  4  fathoms  about  a  mile  off  shore. 

The  W.  channel  is  very  wide,  but  the  W.  side  of  Angaum  must  have  a  berth  of  1  m.,  as  you 
shoal  from  6  fathoms  mud  to  2  fathoms  rock  at  a  cast,  within  i  m.  of  the  shore.  This  island  may 
be  approached  to  i  m.  at  the  N.  extreme,  in  rounding  which  it  may  be  approached  within  200  yards 
with  safety.  The  large  bay  to  the  N.W.  of  Angaum,  called  Diristan  Bay,  being  exposed  to  sea- 
winds,  is  unfavourable  for  anchorage,  but  the  6-fathoms  flat,  that  extends  from  the  W.  side  of 
Angaum  towards  El-Kishm,  may  probably  break  the  force  of  the  sea ;  or,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
S.W.  gale,  a  ship  at  anchor  might  slip  her  cable  and  run  into  the  Sound. 

Seen  from  the  S.,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  Henjam  Island,  but  the  dark  colour  of  most  of 
its  hills,  compared  with  those  on  El-Kishm.  Extensive  garden-ground,  and  ruins  of  houses,  here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Island,  indicate  its  once  flourishing  state ;  and  near  the  White  Mosque  at 
the  N.  point  of  the  Island,  are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  with  eighteen  tanks  or  reservoirs 
for  holding  water.  About  half  of  them  are  still  arched  over,  and  lined  with  brick ;  but  they  are 
much  filled  up  with  clay  and  sand. 

S.  coast  of  El-Kishm.  Diristan  is  a  village  at  the  bottood  of  the  bay  to  N.  of  Henjam  Island ; 
to  the  W.  of  it  the  hills  are  pretty  high  and  culminate  at  20  m.  to  the  W.  of  Has  Kharguh,  in  a 
peak,  1,800  ft.  above  sea,  called  Kiflhkoh,  the  highest  hill  on  the  Island. 

Proceeding  from  Angaum  to  the  W.,  the  soundings  are  regular  towards  Kishm,  until  the  bank, 
called  Basidnh  Flat,  is  approached,  which  is  steep  to,  having  25  or  30  fathoms  near  its  S.  extremity, 
where  the  depths  on  it  are  only  2  and  3  fathoms  in  lat.  26°  24^'  N. :  white  water  extends  about 
3  m.  farther  out.  This  bank,  which  should  not  be  borrowed  on  under  8  fathoms,  is  an  excellent 
mark  in  the  night  or  in  thick  weather  to  point  out  a  ship  s  position  when  passing  between  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  El-Kishm  and  the  Great  Tumb.  The  E.  extreme  of  Basiduh  Flat  bears  about  S.  from 
Kishkoh ;  here  it  is  about  6  m.  from  the  island,  leaving  a  fair  channel  between. 

Dnfltaooon  Point,  the  S.W.  Point  of  Kishm,  in  lat.  26°  dlf  N.,  Ion.  55°  17'  E.,  is  fronted 
8  m.  by  the  extensive  Basiduh  Flat  already  mentioned,  3  leagues  off  shore.  Dustacoon  Point  is 
clear  of  dangers,  and  the  channel  between  it  and  Basiduh  Flat  is  1  m.  wide. 

BASIDUH,  or  BASSADOBE  PODfT,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  El-Kishm  Island,  is  in 
lat.  26°  39'  N.,  Ion.  55°  16'  E.  A  short  distance  within  the  Point  stand  the  ruins  of  the  once 
nourishing  Portuguese  town  of  Bassadore.  At  this  place  tliere  is  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the 
approach  to  it  is  shoal,  and  ships  of  the  largest  class  could  only  enter  towards  H.  W.  Ships  should 
work  between  the  sands,  to  8  fathoms  toward  the  South  Sands,  and  5  fathoms  toward  the  North. 
The  channel  in  general  is  about  2  m.  wide,  and  the  tide  strong ;  it  is  therefore  useless  to  attempt 
to  work  against  it,  either  going  in  or  out. 
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Baddnh  is  a  small  village  on  the  N.W.  point  of  El-Eisbm  Island,  and  the  depot  of  the 
squadron  stationed  in  the  Gulf.  The  point  is  of  low  cliff,  20  ft.  ahove  H.  W.,  and  level  on  top, 
with  a  few  small  buildings  scattered  about,  and  some  date-trees.  The  Government  buildings  are : 
a  hospital  for  invalid  seamen,  a  small  store  house  containing  some  ship's  stores,  a  cooper^s  shed,  a 
forge,  and  a  house  for  a  small  guard  of  Sepoys  stationed  here.  There  are  also  three  water  reser- 
voirs ;  a  jetty,  extending  only  to  L.  W.  mark ;  and  a  store  of  coal,  lying  in  the  open  air,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  mud  laid  over  mats,  which,  in  this  dry  climate,  is  found  an  efiBcient  way  of 
preserving  it  from  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  remainder  of  the  village 
consists  of  two  or  three  houses  built  by  officers  of  the  squadron,  one  of  which,  i  m.  to  S.  of  the 
point,  has  a  flag-staff,  on  which  the  union  jack  is  hoisted  when  any  ships  are  in  the  roads,  and  is 
the  first  thing  seen  from  seaward ;  a  small  bazaar  for  the  supply  of  bum-boat  stores  to  the  seamen  ; 
the  house  of  the  Persian  merchant  who  supplies  the  vessels  with  provisions,  which  is  the  best  build- 
ing in  the  place ;  and  a  scattered  village  of  donkey-owners,  washermen,  &c.,  who  depend  for  their 
living  on  casual  visits  of  the  vessels  of  war.  The  merchant  supplies  the  ships  with  all  necessaries, 
except  salt  meat  and  spirits,  at  a  certain  fixed  rate.  Good  water  is  obtainable  only  in  limited 
quantities ;  when  the  three  government  reservoirs  are  empty,  it  has  to  be  brought  from  Nakhlestan, 
and  a  ship  would  save  time  by  going  to  Lingeh,  or  some  other  port  on  the  main,  to  fill  up.  There 
were  always  a  few  hundred  tons  of  coal  here  belonging  to  the  Indian  government,  brought  at  great 
cost  from  Bombay ;  but  a  better  supply  may  be  found  now. 

The  Hammoclu,  are  three  remarkable  hills  to  the  S.E  of  Basiduh,  and  to  N.E.  of  Bas 
Dustakun,  useful  as  land-marks  when  entering  Basiduh  roads.  The  W.  hummock,  2  m.  N.  i  E. 
from  the  Ras,  is  table-topped,  and  the  lowest  of  the  three.  The  centre,  which  bears  N.E.  by  E., 
at  7  ra.  from  the  W.,  has  a  rounded  top.  The  E.  and  highest,  is  585  ft.  high,  and  bears  about 
E  N.E.  1^  m.  from  the  W. ;  it  is  table-topped,  has  a  little  bush  on  the  top,  and  may  be  seen  25  m. 
All  three  are  quite  precipitous  on  the  S.  face,  and  the  E.  is  nearly  joined  to  a  long  range  of  table- 
land, a  little  lower  than  the  hummock,  which  extends  4  m.  to  the  E.  by  N.,  with  a  precipitous  S. 
face,  and  ends  in  a  blu£f.  At  2  m.  E  by  N.  from  this  bluff  is  a  table-hill  or  hummock  560  ft. 
high,  standing  in  the  plain  N.  of  Kauni  Village,  and  to  the  E.  of  this  are  ranges  of  lower  hills 
extending  as  far  as  the  salt  hills.  Eishkoh  (1,800  ft,),  the  highest  hill  on  El-Kishm,  stands  about 
iJi  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  tiie  hummocks. 

Tides.  The  rise  and  fall  at  springs  is  10  ft. ;  at  neaps  2  to  4  ft. ;  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  at  12  h. 
The  tide-stream  entering  Clarence  Strait  by  Hormuz,  and  setting  W.  through  the  Strait,  reaches 
here  about  1  h.  to  Hh,  before  H.  W.,'and  the  East-going  stream,  the  same  time  before  L.  W. ; 
this  latter  has  always  been  called  the  flood.  The  set  of  the  tides  between  the  point  and  flat  is  not 
sufficiently  made  out.  On  the  Basiduh  flat,  clear  of  the  island,  the  ebb-tide  sets  E.N.E.  and 
the  flood  W.S.W.,  and  the  stream  runs  three  hours  each  way  after  the  turn  of  tide,  so  that  it 
appears  to  make  at  half-tide,  as  shown  by  a  gauge.  The  tides  run  1  to  2  knots  an  hour,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  channel  even  more. 

At  the  Persian  Gulf  entrance,  the  peculiarity  of  the  tide-stream  is  very  marked,  the  stream 
running  on  three  hours  each  way  after  turn  of  the  tide,  as  shown  by  the  gauge.  This  is  always 
more  or  less  the  case  where  the  tide  has  to  enter  a  basin  through  a  narrow  entrance.  The  stream  of 
flood  sets  up  N.  towards  the  Persian  coast,  and  to  the  W.  along  both  sides  of  Larek,  Hormuz,  and 
El-Kishm,  at  a  rate  of  2  to  3  knots  an  hour;  also  past  the  .Quoins  to  the  W.,  and  then  to  the 
S.W.,  along  the  coast  of  Ohman,  but  weaker,  being  1  to  2  knots  per  hour.  At  the  islands  called 
Tumb,  the  stream  runs  3  knots  on  the  springs,  nearly  E.  and  W.,  and  here  also  runs  three  hours 
after  H.  W.     The  ebb  everywhere  appears  to  run  in  about  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flood. 

In  its  progress  through  the  Clarence  Strait  to  the  N.  of  El-Kishm,  the  tide-stream  is  so  much 
retarded,  that  it  does  not  arrive  at  Basiduh  till  one  hour  before  H.  W.,  so  that  it  has  always  been 
considered  to  be  the  stream  of  sbb ;  it  being  said  that  the  flood-tide  set  in  at  both  ends  of  the 
Strait,  meeting  somewhere  at  Laft ;  which  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
creeks  and  channels  between  Basiduh  and  Goran,  and  the  swamps  on  the  Persian  coast  to  the 
N.W.  of  Kishkoh,  are  first  supplied  by  the  E.-going  stream,  which  runs  through  Basiduh  anchor- 
age till  the  last-quarter-flood  as  shown  on  the  tide-gauge.  Then  the  proper  flood,  or  W.-going 
stream  arrives  through  the  Strait.  The  entrance  to  Basiduh  being  from  the  W.,  and  the  in-going 
current  corresponding  so  nearly  with  the  time  of  the  rising  tide,  it  is  called  the  flood. 

The  tide  runs  also  strong  through  the  chain  of  islands  S.  of  Ras  Bostaneh,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  water-way  by  them,  and  the  projecting  cape.  At  Elais  it  is  much  weaker,  1  to  2 
knots ;  the  stream  still  being  three  hours  behind  the  tide. 

The  Boads.— Beacon  ShoaL  Five-eighths  of  a  mile  W.  \  N.  from  the  point  is  a  beacon, 
consisting  of  a  ship's  mast  with  a  ci^k  on  it,  about  40  ft  high,  and  visible  6  m.,  on  the  N«  end  of  a 
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long  narrow  shoal,  which  rans  to  S.W.  by  S.,  3^  m.,  and  is  rocky  near  the  beacon  end,  the  rest 
being  a  sandy  spit.  It  is  dry  at  L.  W.  for  3  m.  from  the  beacon,  and  thence  deepens  oflf  gradually 
in  a  tail,  bending  round  S.  and  S.S.E.  This  shoal  forms  the  shelter  to  the  anchorage  against  the 
shemal,  which  here  blows  at  S.W.  by  W.  There  is  a  narrow  deep  channel  between  the  Beacon 
Shoal  and  a  mud  flat  extending  ofif  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  but  not  navigable.  The  Beacon 
Shoal  is  deep-to,  having  8  to  10  fathoms,  the  deepest  water  in  the  channel,  close  to  its  edge. 

Anchorage.  Parallel  to  Basiduh  Point,  and  rather  less  than  i  m.  off  it,  is  a  deep  gut,  with 
15  to  16  fathoms  in  it,  which  ships  should  avoid  anchoring  in.  The  anchorage  is  on  the  belt 
between  this  and  the  point;  the  available  breadth  of  anchorage-ground  being  under  ^  m.,  between 
the  gut  and  the  d-fathom  line.  The  best  anchorage  is  immediately  after  crossing  the  gut,  in 
7  to  5  fathoms  at  L.  W. ;  and  either  opposite  the  jetty,  or  thence  as  far  as  the  store-house,  and 
^  to  §  m.  off  shore.  The  bottom  is  clay,  very  good  holding  ground.  The  £.1.0.  sloop  Elphinstone, 
upon  one  occasion,  could  only  weigh  anchor  by  heaving  down  her  bow  at  L.  W.,  and  securely 
stoppering  the  cable.  It  is  advisable  to  moor,  as  the  winds  blow  strong  against  the  tides,  and  a 
vessel  is  apt  to  foul  her  anchor,  or,  at  any  rate,  lies  very  uneasily :  open  hawse  should  be  to  S. 

DIBECTIONS  for  entering  and  leaving  Basiduh  roads.  In  the  morning  a  vessel  will 
generally  have  to  work  in,  often  against  a  fresh  land-wind :  in  the  afternoon  the  sea-breeze  generally 
blows  about  S.W  ;  a  most  refreshing  breeze  in  the  hot  season. 

A  vessel,  coming  from  the  S.  or  E.,  should  stand  or  work  along  the  edge  of  the  flat,  being 
guided  by  the  lead,  which  must  be  kept  going  quickly,  and  she  must  keep  in  10  fathoms  till  Great 
Tumb  Island,  highest  part,  bears  S.S.E. ;  by  day-light  the  discoloured  water  is  a  good  guide.  A 
vessel  not  drawing  more  than  Id  ft.  water  may  stand  anywhere  over  the  flat,  the  bottom  being  soft. 
By  night  she  would  sight  the  Tumb,  which  would  be  best  done  by  steering  to  pass  a  mile  or  two 
N.  of  it,  as  it  would  then  not  be  seen  more  than  d  to  3  m.,  owing  to  its  brown  colour  and  level  out- 
line :  the  soundings  are  little  guide  approaching  the  island,  which  is  deep-to,  especially  on  the  N. 
side.  The  .tides  run  with  great  strength,  at,  and  between  the  Great  Tumb  and  the  Basiduh  flat ; 
setting  E.  and  W.  2  to  3  knots  at  springs.  A  stranger  had  probably  best  anchor  on  the  edge  of 
the  flat,  and  wait  for  day-light. 

As  a  mle,  it  is  not  advisable  to  stand  between  the  Tumbs  by  night,  as  the  tides  set  strong, 
E.  and  W.,  between  them. 

When  the  Tumb  bears  S.S.E.,  it  should  be  kept  on  that  bearing  while  in  sight,  steering  a 
little  to  either  side  of  N.N.W.,  according  to  the  tide:  the  island  will  be  seen  14  to  15  m.,  or  until 
the  Hummocks  on  £1-Kishm  Island  bear  N.E.,  when  you  will  be  well  on  the  flat,  in  3^  to  4  fathoms, 
L.  W.  If  you  shoal  to  3  fathoms,  a  courae  more  to  the  W.  should  be  steered,  until  the  water 
deepens.  Vessels  standing  over  the  flat,  particularly  at  night,  should  keep  a  good  lookout  for 
fishing-boats  at  anchor,  near  its  outer  edge.  The  surveying- vessel,  Marie,  on  one  occasion,  passed, 
at  night,  about  a  dozen  lying  at  anchor  off  Lingeh,  in  17  to  20  fathoms,  with  their  masts  down ;  so 
that  even  by  day  they  are  not  seen  till  close-to. 

GrubVs  Notch,  on  Persian  coast,  if  visible,  is  a  useful  mark :  by  keeping  it  N.N.W.,  after  the 
Tumb  is  out  of  sight,  you  be  clear  of  the  W.  edge  of  the  shoal  part  of  the  flat.  After  shoaling  on 
the  edge  of  the  flat,  the  soundings  will  be  3^  to  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.  When  the  Hummocks  bear 
E.  by  N.,  Basiduh  Point  will  be  sighted,  about  8  m.  distant,  and  should  bear  N.E. ;  you  may  then 
steer  N.E.  by  N.,  keeping  a  good  look-out  for  the  beacon,  on  the  Beacon  Shoal,  or  S.  bank,  which 
does  not  show  veiy  well  until  brought  clear  of  the  mountains,  and  is  visible  6  m.  by  day. 

When  the  Hummocks  bear  E.,  you  are  clear  of  the  shoal  part  of  the  flat,  and  will  have  the 
beacon  and  buildings  on  Basidah  well  in  sight.  When  bearing  from  E.N.E.  to  E.S.E.,  the  Hum- 
mocks do  not  show  well,  being  nearly  in  one :  the  bearing  of  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land  may 
be  taken.  When  the  flag-staff  beare  N.E.  by  E.,  you  are  in  the  Fairway.  Then  stand  or  work 
up  the  channel  between  the  N.  and  S.  banks;  the  course  is  about  N.E.  by  N.,  with  the  beacon  well 
open  on  the  starboard-bow.  The  S.  bank,  or  Beacon  Shoal,  is  steep-to:  and  at  d  and  3  m.  to  S.W. 
of  the  beacon,  10  fathoms,  the  deepest  water  in  the  channel,  is  very  close ;  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
tack  in  the  deep  water  in  that  part,  or  to  haul  more  to  N,  if  running  in.  Near  the  beacon  there  is 
deep  water  also,  so  that  here  the  deep  water  is  net  a  warning  of  approach  to  the  danger.  At  half- 
tide  the  S.  bank  shows  well,  either  by  breakers  on  it,  or,  with  a  sea-breeze,  by  the  smooth  water 
inside  it.  The  beacon  bearing  N.E.  will  clear  this  bank:  or  beacon  open  to  the  right  of  the 
Khamir  mountains,  if  seen,  will  keep  a  vessel  in  the  fair  way  and  clear  of  the  S»  bank  until  tolerably 
near  the  beacon. 

You  may  be  guided  in  your  approach  to  the  N.  bank  by  the  lead,  tacking  when  you  shoal  the 
water.  Beware,  if  working  in,  of  standing  across  the  S.W.  tip  of  it,  towards  the  main;  as,  on  the 
opposite  tack,  you  might  not  have  water  enough  to  re-cross  it     A  steamer   or  sailing- vessel, 
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running  in  and  out  with  a  fair  wind,  is  apt  to  find  herself  unexpectedly  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  channel,  from  the  tide  catching  her  on  either  bow. 

The  beacon  may  be  rounded  at  any  distance,  from  half  a  cable,  or  even  less,  if  a  strong  in- 
going tide,  and  light  air,  and  a  vessel  should  be  prepared  to  anchor  immediately  after  shoaling 
inside  the  gut.     A  running  moor  is  here  conveniently  made. 

Coming  from  the  W.  Take  a  departure  from  Lingeh,  and  steer  a  course  for  Basiduh  Point, 
which  should  bear,  when  sighted,  from  E.N.E.  to  N.E.  by  E.  If  working  up  from  Lingeh,  you 
may  stand  well  over  to  the  Persian  shore,  till  the  point  is  sighted,  taking  care  to  tack  on  deepening 
your  water,  which  you  will  do  near  the  shore-reef.  The  water  is  very  shallow  for  half  the  distance 
from  the  Basiduh  Flat  towards  Lingeh.  The  tide  setting  somewhat  across  the  course,  renders 
attention  necessary :  if  an  in-going  tide,  you  may  get  set  to  N.  between  the  N.  bank  and  the  main ; 
or,  if  an  out-going  tide,  to  the  S.,  towards  the  B.  end  of  the  beacon  shoal.  Either  of  these  £9  of 
common  occurrence  by  night.     In  other  respects  the  directions  above  given  may  be  followed. 

By  Hight  a  stranger,  or  vessel  of  large  draught,  had  best  anchor  on  the  flat,  and  wait  till  day- 
light. A  vessel  drawing  16  to  17  ft.  might  go  in,  particularly  on  a  moon-light  night,  by  feeling  her 
way  round  the  edge  of  the  flat ;  or,  if  coming  from  the  W.,  by  taking  a  departure  from  the  Lingeh 
coast,  and  steering  for  the  point.  A  Are  would  be  made  on  the  point,  in  answer  to  Blue  lights 
from  the  ship,  if  seen.  It  would  be  advisable  to  keep  along  the  N.  bank  by  the  lead,  till  opposite 
the  place,  and  she  should  avoid  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  N.  bank. 

JEZIBAT  TAFB,  called  by  seamen,  the  Oreat  Tunb,  165  ft.  high,  in  lat.  36^  15'  N.,  Ion. 
55°  20'  E.,  bears  about  S.  24  m.  from  Bassadore  Point,  and  is  a  low,  level  island,  ^i  m.  long,  with 
some  trees  on  it,  and  may  be  seen  about  5  or  6  leagues  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship.  It  may  be 
approached  within  i  or  i  m.,  and  tolerable  anchorage  found  under  it  during  a  N.-Wester.  A  bank 
projects  1^  m.  to  the  S.,  not  dangerous,  as  there  is  not  less  than  7  or  8  fathoms  on  it,  except  near 
the  shore.  Off  the  S.W.  point,  about  a  mile  distant,  a  shoal  of  9  ft.  is  reported  to  exist.  The  S. 
side  of  the  Basiduh  Flat  lies  only  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  Tumb,  so  this  island  is  a  most 
valuable  land-mark. 

Nabyu  Tanb.  or  Little  Tumb,  116  ft.  high,  in  lat.  26°  15'  N.,  Ion.  55°  10'  E.,  distant  6i  m. 
W.  i  S.  from  the  Great  Tumb,  is  barren,  and  not  so  regular  in  appearance  as  the  other,  and,  like 
it,  uninhabited.  This  island  seems  to  be  clear  of  danger ;  it  lies  23  m.  off  the  Persian  coast.  The 
depths  to  the  N.  of  it  are  40  to  50  fathoms ;  but  the  bank,  with  20  fathoms,  is  only  7  m.  from  it, 
and  thence  the  soundings  decrease  gradually  towards  Lingeh. 

ABTJ  MUSA,  or  Bn-Moosa  Island,  (the  peak)  in  lat.  25°  53'  N.,  Ion.  55°  3'  E  ,  distant 
7  leagues  to  the  S.  by  W.  J  W.  of  the  Little  Tumb,  and  IH  leagues  about  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Shargeh,  is  an  uninhabited  Island,  2^  m.  long,  conspicuous  by  a  high  round  hill  near  its  centre, 
360  ft.  high,  with  several  small  hummocks  at  the  E.  end.  There  is  deep  water  near  it  all  round  ; 
but  anchorage  is  bad ;  the  best  is  off  the  S.E.  comer. 

SIREY,  SERI,  or  SURDY  ISUUTD,  in  lat.  25°  56'  N.,  Ion.  54°  33i'  E.  (N.E.  point). 
8^  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Bu  Moosa,  and  6^  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Polior,  or  Faroor  Island.  It  is  of 
triangular  form,  and  2^  to  3  m.  in  extent.  From  the  W.  side  of  the  Island  foul  ground  projects 
1  m.,  also  from  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  side ;  but  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Island,  though  the  bottom  is 
rocky  and  bad  holding-ground,  there  is  anchorage,  about  4  cables  off  shore  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  with 
shelter  from  both  shemal  and  nashi,  and  where  water  and  refreshments,  it  is  said,  may  be  obtained  at 
moderate  prices :  the  N.W.  side  also  affords  water.  There  is  a  small  village  near  the  N.E.  comer, 
inhabited  by  about  twenty  families  from  Lingeh.  There  are  three  or  four  hills  on  the  Island,  two 
of  them  near  each  other:  and  near  the  highest  of  these  hills,  50  ft.  high,  stands  a  mosque  or  white 
pagoda. 

Seir  Abn  IfnflBdr,  or  Abu  Neir  Island  lies  about  40  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Sirry.    (See  page  248.) 

HABYU  PA&OOE,  or  HOBFLEUB  ISLAND,  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  Ion.  54°  27'  E.,  beanng 
about  S.S.W.  from  Faroor,  or  Polior,  distant  8  m.,  has  a  hill  near  the  E.  end  120  ft.  high,  which 
in  most  views  forms  a  saddle,  and  may  be  seen  6  leagues  from  the  deck ;  but  the  other  parts  of 
the  Island  are  low.  It  may  be  approached  within  the  distance  of  1^  or  2  m.  all  round ;  the  depths 
are  pretty  regular  towards  it,  and  there  are  40  fathoms  mud  about  2  m.  off;  but  a  ledge  of  rocks 
above  water  is  said  to  project  from  the  N.W.  end.  In  the  channels  among  these  islands,  also 
betwixt  them  and  the  Tumbs,  and  to  the  9.  of  them,  the  usual  depths  are  from  40  to  50  fathoms, 
decreasing  towards  the  Arabian  coast. 

JEZIBAT  FABOOB,  or  POUOB,  lat.  of  centre  26°  17'  N..  Ion.  54°  31f  E.,  465  ft.  high, 
is  an  uninhabited  island  situated  14  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Bas  Bistanah ;  it  is  4  m.  long  from  N.N.W. 
to  S.S.E.,  and  3  m.  broad,  decreasing  to  the  S.  extremity,  and  may  be  seen  7  leagues.  Three 
rocks  above  water  lie  about  a  cable's  length  off  its  S.W.  end.    Off  the  W.  part  foul  ground  extends 
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o£f  shore  a  mile ;  but  in  all  other  parts  the  island  seems  steep,  and  may  be  approached  within  a 
cable's  length  on  the  E.  side.  A  ship  may  lie  completely  sheltered  from  a  N.- Wester,  by  anchoring 
in  28  fathoms  about  i  m.  from  the  shore,  with  the  extremes  of  the  island  from  S.W.  ^  W.  to  N., 
and  Nobfleur  S  W.  i  S.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Island  there  are  40  fathoms  within  ^  m.  of  the 
shore.  The  Prince  of  Wales  found  various  depths  in  passing  along  the  W.  side  of  the  island  at 
i  m.  to  1^  m.  distant,  from  7  fathoms  rocks  to  '25  fathoms  no  ground ;  and  no  danger  was  perceived, 
excepting  the  three  rocks  above  water,  mentioned  above.  In  some  parts  the  bottom  was  from  8  to  10 
fathoms  sand,  about  ^  m.  o£f  shore ;  and  off  the  N.  end  of  the  island  10  fathoms  were  found  within 
\  m.  of  the  shore.    The  fair  passage,  between  it  and  Polior  shoal,  is  6  m.  wide. 

Folior  Shoal,  or  Higweh-el-Faroor,  least  water  15  ft.  lies  midway  between  Faroor  and  the 
coast,  or  7  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  that  Island.  From  the  shoal,  Jebel  Bistanah  bears  N.E.  ^  E. ;  so  it 
is  a  good  rule,  when  near  the  shoal,  not  to  bring  that  peak  to  bear  between  N.E.  by  E.  and 
N.E.  \  N.     Similarly,  the  highest  part  of  Faroor  should  not  be  brought  between  S.  and  S.S.W. 

With  a  turning  wind,  the  channel  between  Polior  and  the  main  should  be  chosen,  which  is 
wide :  but  a  ship  drawing  above  1 2  or  13  ft.  water  must  be  careful  to  avoid  Polior  Shoal ;  and  if 
irregular  hard  souudiugs  are  got  on  the  edge  of  it,  she  ought  to  haul  off  from  it  immediately.  But 
with  a  Southerly,  or  steady  fair  wind,  when  abreast  of  the  little  Tumb,  steer  W.  about  20  m.,  then 
W.  ^  S.  for  Polior,  observing  to  pass  between  it  and  Nobfleur  nearly  in  mid-channel,  or  rather  near 
the  former ;  a  good  look-out  is  proper  in  the  night,  when  running  between  these  islands,  as  the 
water  is  deep  and  not  fit  for  anchorage,  and  the  soundings  are  no  guide  in  approaching  them,  except 
very  close  to  the  shore,  A  ship  having  passed  to  the  S.  of  Polior  with  a  fair  wind,  a  course  steered 
W.N.W.  8  or  9  leagues  will  bring  her  near  the  Island  Kais,  or  Gais,  in  regular  soundings  ;  when 
this  island  bears  N.  by  W.,  or  in  the  night,  she  should  not  come  under  80  fathoms,  towards  it,  for 
from  17  fathoms  the  water  shoals  suddenly  to  7  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  on  a  reef  that  projects  1  m. 
from  the  S.  part  of  the  island. 

KAIS  ISLAHD,  called  also  Gois,  or  Xenn  (the  End  of  Marco  Polo),  having  its  E.  point  m 
lat.  26^  29J'  N.,  Ion.  54^  8'  E.,  is  fruitful,  well  inhabited,  and  better  planted  with  trees  than  any 
island  in  the  Gulf;  it  is  low,  not  to  be  seen  above  4  leagues,  not  exceeding  in  any  part  120  ft.  high, 
and  is  7  or  8  m.  in  length,  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  4  m.  in  breadth.  The  Island  is  safe  to 
approach  by  the  soundings,  where  there  is  anchorage,  in  case  of  necessity,  at  the  E.,  W.,  or  N, 
sides  of  it ;  but  9  or  10  &tthoms  is  sufficiently  near  for  any  vessel,  as  irom  these  depths  the  water 
shoals  suddenly  on  the  bank  that  lines  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  about  a  mile  off  shore.  Between 
it  and  the  main,  the  channel  is  about  2  leagues  wide,  with  26  to  80  fathoms  in  the  middle, 
decreasing  regularly  toward  the  coast;  but  it  shoals  quickly  when  near  the  Island,  from  24  to  12 
and  14  fathoms  sandy  bottom ;  then  to  10  fathoms  about  a  mile  off.  Jebel  Taranji,  or  Oharek 
Hill,  a  remarkable  mountain  on  the  main,  elevated  5,100  ft.,  bears  N.N.E.  when  on  with  the  W. 
point  of  the  Island,  and  is  a  good  mark  for  it.  If,  passing  in  the  night  between  the  Island  and 
the  main,  you  shoal  fast  toward  the  former,  tack  or  haul  off  from  it,  and  when  the  soundings  are 
20  and  25  fathoms  regular,  you  will  be  in  a  fair  track. 

Haahi  Villagey  at  the  N.E.  point  of  the  Island,  contains  about  500  men,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  pearl  fishery ;  they  have  50  boats,  and  are  under  the  Sheikh  of  Oharek.  The  ancient  Moha- 
medan  town  of  Harira  (Kis),  shows  its  ruins  between  2  and  8  m.'  to  the  W.  of  Mashi,  extending 
for  \  m.  along  the  shore.  This  city,  which  flourished  in  the  12th  centuiy,  was  the  great  depot  of 
trade  with  India  and  Ohina,  before  Hormuz  rose  into  importance ;  it  is  marked  by  mounds  with 
tottering  masses  of  masonry  here  and  there,  and  quantities  of  broken  pottery  scattered  about ;  to  the 
S.  of  the  town  are  several  ruined  water  reservoirs. 

The  best  Anchorage  is  off  Mashi  Point.  In  the  summer,  when  E.  winds  are  not  experienced, 
a  vessel  should  anchor  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  mud,  in  Mashi  Bay,  with  the  square  forts  bearing  W.  by 
S.,  quite  sheltered  against  the  Shemal:  but  in  winter,  if  an  E.  gale  comes  on,  she  would  have  to 
ride  it  out  in  a  heavy  sea.  E.  I.  0.  sloop-of-war  Clive,  riding  out  a  Nashi,  in  company  with  the 
surveying  brig  Euphrates^  in  Januaiy  1858,  parted  her  two  bower  cables.  In  February  1820,  the 
expeditionary  fleet,  consisting  of  7  men-of-war  and  14  transports,  was  caught  in  one  of  these  gales 
at  this  anchorage,  and  the  Mercttry  cruiser  parted  one  bower  cable ;  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
other  ships  is  not  known.  In  the  winter  a  vessel  had  better  anchor  in  10  fathoms  mud,  with 
Mashi  forts  bearing  S.,  about  i  m.  off  shore,  when  she  would  be  partly  sheltered  from  the  Shemal, 
(which  here  blows  from  W.  to  W.  by  N.),  by  the  reef  off  Harira,  and  would  be  able  to  weigh  if  an 
Easterly  gale  come  on.  The  anchorage  off  Harira,  open  to  the  prevailing  winds,  is  in  8  fathoms, 
H  m.  offshore. 

Direetions.  As  the  island  is  difficult  to  see  at  night,  great  caution  is  required  while  passing 
It  outside,  40  fathoms  being  within  3  m.    E.LO.  schooner  Emily  was  lost  by  running  on  tlie  W. 
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point  of  this  island  at  night,  in  1845  ;  the  ship  j4rnb(u$ador,  was  lost  on  the  beach  in  Mashi  Bay, 
in  December  1857,  when  running  before  an  E.  gale  on  a  dark  night.  On  the  N.  side,  the  lead  is 
a  better  guide,  but  must  be  kept  going  quickly.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  strait  is  30  fathoms, 
about  mid-channel.  If  working  through,  you  must  tack  on  the  main  by  the  eye,  as  the  deep  water 
is  carried  close  in  to  the  shore,  which  is  clear  of  danger ;  on  the  island  side  you  may  tack  in  12  or 
13  fathoms.  It  is  not  recommended  to  pass  through  the  strait  by  night,  unless  the  island  can  be 
seen. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  Mashi  at  12  h.  45  m. ;  rise  and  fall  7^  ft.  The  tides  set 
strong  through  the  strait,  but  are  very  weak  in  the  deep  water  outside  the  island. 

Five  Fathoms  Shoal,  called  Samberoon,  of  coral  rock  and  sand,  about  2  m.  in  extent,  bears 
W.  by  N.  0  m.  from  the  W.  end  of  E^ais.  The  depths  on  it  are  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  and  there  are 
from  18  to  30  fathoms  water  near  to  its  edge.  When  the  Mortdtigton  was  upon  the  shoalest  part, 
Charak  Hill  bore  N.E.  J  N.  and  the  W.  end  of  the  Island  Hinderabi  was  N,W. 

HINBEEABI,  or  Inderabia  Island,  centre  in  lat.  26^  40V  N.,  Ion.  53^  37^  E.,  is  low  and 
level,  100  ft.  in  the  highest  part,  and  is  4  m.  in  extent  E.  and  W.  The  channel  between  it  and 
Cheroo  point  on  the  main  land  is  nearly  S  m.  wide,  with  soundings  of  from  7  to  12  and  19  fathoms 
mud;  it  is  quite  safe,  by  giving  a  berth  to  the  shoal  spit  fronting  Cheroo  Point.  In  a  S.-Easter 
or  a  S.-Wester,  a  vessel  might  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  off  the  village  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  if 
a  Shemal  came  on,  she  could  run  to  the  E.  of  the  island  or  to  Cheroo  Bay. 

SHEIKH  SHUAIB,*  or  Busheab  Island,  in  lat.  26""  47'  N.,  Ion.  53''  23'  E.  (the  E. 
extremity),  extends  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.,  13^  m.  and  is  120  ft.  high,  and  level,  with  groves  of 
date-trees,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  main ;  it  is  inhabited.  The  channel  between  it  and 
the  main  is  about  5  m.  wide  at  the  E.  entrance,  and  about  9  m.  wide  in  the  middle,  the  usual 
depths  from  16  to  24  fathoms.  The  E.  entrance  is  contracted  by  a  rocky  spit  that  projects  2  m.  in 
a  N.E.  direction,  from  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  having  a  passage  of  3.  4,  and  5  fathoms  between 
it  and  the  Island  Shitwar.  The  island  on  both  sides  is  lined  by  a  shoal  bank,  which  projects 
i  m.,  having  4  and  3  fathom  rocks  upon  it,  near  the  middle  of  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  23 
fathoms  mud  near  its  edge,  not  above  a  mile  off  shore.  A  rocky  shoal  surrounds  the  W.  end  of 
the  island  having  2  to  4  fathoms  water  on  it,  about  1^  m.  off  the  W.  end  of  the  island,  and 
there  are  24,  20,  and  18  fathoms  close  to  its  outer  edge,  at  the  W.  and  S.W.  parts.  This  reef 
is  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night ;  one  of  the  packets  ran  upon  this  island  in  the  night  and 
was  wrecked.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  island  there  is  good  anchorage  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  where 
fresh  water  may  be  got,  but  the  Sheikh  some  years  ago  was  a  predatory  chief,  not  to  be 
trusted.    The  island  is  commonly  called  by  Arabs,  Jezirat-es-SlLeiklL 

Shitwar  Islet,  is  a  low,  small  island,  separated  from  the  E.  end  of  Sheikh  Shuaib  by  a 
channel  about  f  m.  wide,  in  which  there  are  3  to  5  fathoms  water  ;  but  a  spit  that  projects  from 
the  S.E.  end  of  Sheikh  Shuaib,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  are  only  2  or  3  fathoms,  contracts 
the  channel  here  to  ^  m.,  which  has  only  3  fathoms  water  in  this  part.  The  best  track  is  about  a 
third  over  from  Shitwar,  but  this  passage  is  too  contracted  for  lai^e  ships.  The  channel  between 
Shitwar  and  Nakiluh  Point,  on  the  main,  has  depths  from  12  to  17  or  18  fathoms,  decreasing 
towards  the  point  to  4  or  5  fathoms  near  the  shore ;  it  is  5  m.  wide  and  very  safe 

CLARENCE  STRAIT  AND  PERSIAN  COAST. 

Clarence  Strait  is  the  name  given  by  Captain  Bracks  to  the  passage  between  El-Eishm 
Island  and  the  main,  which  is  navigable  for  ships,  but  very  intricate ;  the  survey  of  it  is  incomplete. 

Bireotiona.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  the  passage  through  Clarence  Strait  without 
a  pilot,  as  the  tides  run  strong ;  the  large  scale  survey  not  being  sufficiently  correct  to  navigate  by. 
There  are  professional  pilots  for  the  Strait,  who  reside  at  Kesm,  and  would  have  to  be  sent  for,  if 
starting  from  Basiduh ;  they  may  be  trusted  entirely  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship.  Working 
through  must  be  done  by  tide  work,  anchoring  as  soon  as  the  stream  turns  againet  you. 

Leaving  Kesm,  the  channel  is  about  2  leagues  broad  till  you  are  20  m.  to  the  W.  of  Hormuz 
Island;  then  comes  the  Middle  Shoal,  which  extends  for  8  m.  to  the  S.W.,  with  others  beyond, 
and  it  is  usual  to  work  along  the  island  side,  which  requires  great  care.  The  channel  is  under  a 
mile  in  width,  and  the  pilots  tack  in  11  fathoms  on  either  side,  the  water  being  deeper  than  shown 
on  Captain  Bracks'  chart:  they  say  a  quick-working  vessel  might  tack  in  10  fathoms  on  the  S. 

*  The  dangerouB  Shah  Allnm  Shoal  of  6  to  15  ft,  sarrounded  by  2  and  8  fathomB,  lies  S.W.  by  W.  14  leagues 
from  the  W.  end  of  Busheab  Island ;  or  in  lat.  26°  25i'  N.,  Ion.  52''  81'  E.  (See  page  249.)  The  discovery  of 
this  sunken  danger  and  of  the  Bennie  Shoal  (about  15  leagues  to  N.  by  E.  of  Bahrein)  should  warn  na?igaton  to 
keep  the  lead  always  going  in  these  waters. 
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and  8  fathoms  on  the  N.  bank,  which  would  be  very  close.  As  far  as  Laft  Point  the  passage  is 
clear  of  danger ;  but  the  bottom  is  rocky,  and  bad  for  anchorage.  After  passing  that  point  it  is 
generally  mud.  Working  through  to  the  W.,  with  a  W.  wind  and  flood-tide,  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  running  through  with  an  E.  wind.     With  a  fair  wind,  a  contrary  tide  is  best. 

After  passing  Laft  Point,  Khor  Guran,  the  E.  one  of  the  two  navigable  channels,  is  the 
passage  generally  used  by  the  pilots  ;  indeed  there  are  few  of  them  will  undertake  the  W.  passage 
In  Ehor  Quran  the  banks  are  everywhere  a  guide,  either  in  sailing  or  working :  in  the  first  reach 
below  Laft,  the  pilots  tack  in  shoal  water  on  the  W.,  and  deep  water  on  the  E.  side.  In  the 
narrow  part  thence  to  Gunin  (a  small  village  about  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  Eishkoh),  the  vessel  has  to 
put  about  again  as  soon  as  she  has  gathered  headway.  The  only  difficulty  appears  to  be  at  the 
entrance,  W.  of  Guran,  where  the  banks  of  the  Khor  are  under  water.  You  may  then  keep  along  the 
shore  of  the  island  at  about  i  m.  off,  as  far  as  Diraku  village,  when  it  is  usual,  with  Kishkoh 
bearing  E.  by  S.,  to  cross  over  to  the  N.  bank,  and  run  along  it  in  5  fathoms,  till  past  the  detached 
9  ft.  Shoal  Bank  lying  off  the  island  between  that  place  and  Basiduh,  when  you  may  stand  across 
for  the  anchorage,  with  the  beacon  bearing  to  S.  of  W.S.W. ;  and  be  careful  how  the  tide  sets  you. 

The  Coast  of  Persiay  from  Bunder  Abbas,  takes  an  average  direction  of  W.S.W.  for  40  m.  to 
*y  a  fort  and  town  on  the  main  land,  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Laft  Point.  It  has  a  large  fort,  with 
a  high  square  tower  in  the  middle  :  the  town,  which  contains  about  200  men,  is  without  the  walls, 
and  has  a  date  grove  to  the  E.  of  it:  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  behind  this  place  is  about 
a  mile  distant.  The  town  lies  i  m.  from  the  shore,  or  port,  where  there  is  a  small  building  for 
storing  the  sulphur  exported  from  this  place.  The  port  is  approached  by  a  small  creek,  admitting 
boats  of  20  to  30  tons  only,  which  take  the  sulphur  hence  to  Bandar  'Abbas.  Millstones  also  are 
exported  from  this  place.  There  is  a  small  Arab  garrison  here  belonging  to  the  Maskat  govern- 
ment. The  sulphur  mines  are  in  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,*3  to  4  m.  W.  of  the  place,  and 
are  very  productive ;  they  are,  of  course,  worked  very  rudely,  but  would  afford  a  very  large  supply 
if  there  were  a  demand  for  it,  and  they  were  properly  conducted.  It  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Bandar  'Abbas  ;  100  to  160  men  are  employed,  and  the  monthly  export  is  about  15  tons.  They 
have  been  worked  for  a  very  long  time.  The  coast  line  runs  to  W.  and  S.W.  from  this  place  to 
the  mountains  opposite  Basiduh ;  it  has  not  been  traced,  and  is  fronted  by  extensive  mangrove 
swamps,  intersected  by  numerous  creeks. 

Monntainfl.  The  great  chain  of  mountains  of  which  Jebel  Genao,  or  Ginnoh,  forms  the  E. 
part,  trends  to  W.  and  W.  by  N.  into  the  interior.  At  18  m.  W.S.W.  from  Genao,  there  is  a 
remarkable  mountain,  6,120  ft.  high,  with  two  great  steps  or  notches  on  its  W.  side;  and  W.  of 
Genao  56  m.,  is  a  high  peak  on  the  same  range,  visible  over  the  other  mountains  far  out  at  sea, 
and  even  off  Ras-el-Kheimeh :  this  peak  is  0,200  ft.  high,  and  has  snow  on  it  in  winter.  * 

li^ft^miy  Peak,  the  E.  peak  of  another  range  bears  N.E.  8  m.  from  Khamir  town ;  the  range 
begins  about  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  it,  there  being  a  great  valley  between  it  and  the  hills  which  come 
from  Bunder  Abbas.  Khamir  Peak  has  a  small  peak  on  the  highest  part,  and  is  8,700  ft.  high  : 
13  m.  W.  of  it,  on  the  same  range,  is  another  peak  much  higher,  but  not  very  conspicuous  in 
shape.  From  it  a  great  branch  or  spur  of  the  chain  runs  S.E. ;  at  the  foot  of  which,  4  m.  W.  of 
the  town  of  Khamir,  are  the  sulphur-hills. 

The  Linjah  range  commences  at  10  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Basiduh  Point,  and  continues  in  a  W. 
direction,  apparently  uninterruptedly,  for  a  great  distance.  The  summit  of  the  range  opposite 
Basiduh  is  2,940  ft.  high*  and  of  rounded  or  convex  outline.  There  is  a  great  valley  between  this 
and  the  Khamir  range,  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  it  being  low  and  swampy.  Ombb*s  Hotch,  at 
17i  m.  N.W.  i  W.  of  Basiduh,  is  a  remarkable  notch  or  saddle,  between  two  little  peaks,  on  the 
summit  of  the  range ;  it  is  an  useful  land-mark  when  rounding  the  Basiduh  Flat.  To  the  S.W.  of 
Grubb's  Notch  there  is  a  detached  mass  of  hills,  some  900  ft.  high,  about  7  m.  E.  and  W.  by  4  m., 
with  an  extensive  plain  between  it  and  the  Grubb's  Notch  mountains.  The  mountain  range  con- 
tinues to  the  W.  from  Grubb's  Notch,  and  at  1^  ^-t  there  is  a  small  peak  on  the  top  of  the 
range,  elevated  3,900  ft.,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea ;  it  is  called  on  the  chart  Linjah  Peak. 
Jebel  Bostaneh  stands  8  leagues  to  N.W.  of  Grubb's  Notch. 

The  Coast  Line  to  the  S.W.  of  Khamir  is  a  swamp,  with  abundance  of  mangrove  bushes  which 
supply  nearly  the  whole  Gulf  with  fire-wood.  To  the  N.W.  of  Basiduh,  the  strait  is  about  5  m. 
wide,  but  the  navigable  part  has  a  breadth  of  only  2  m.  There  are  two  or  three  bunders  not  worth 
mentioning,  to  the  N.E.  of  Lingeh,  and  the  water  is  shoal  all  along  this  shore.  Konk,  once  a 
famous  Portuguese  town  and  factory,  lies  3^  m.  to  N.E.  of  Lingeh. 

LIHJAH,  or  LDTaEH,  also  pronounced  Lii^jeh  or  Linyeh,  in  lat.  26^  33'  N.,  Ion.  54^  54'  E., 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  the  Persian  coast,  is  well  built,  and  may  contain  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  the  Joasmk  tribe.    It  has  a  nice  appearance  from  the  sea,  having  a 
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thick  groYe  of  date  trees  behind  it,  while  the  houses  are  of  light  colour ;  it  shows  best  in  the 
forenoon,  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  houses.  The  highest  buildings  are  two  towers,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  apart;  the  western  of  which  is  70  feet  high,  and  may  be  seen  8  to  9  miles;  on  the  E. 
tower,  which  is  a  little  lower,  and  forms  part  of  the  Sheikh's  house,  the  flag  is  shown.  The  town 
is  partially  defended  on  the  land  side  by  an  insignificant  wall  with  towers ;  outside  the  walls, 
behind  the  trees,  are  many  domed  water  cisterns,  some  new  and  very  large,  A  breakwater  has 
been  built  in  front  of  the  town,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  100  yards,  in  which  boats  lie,  dry  at  low 
water,  to  repair,  Ac.,  and  small  ones  to  load  and  unload.  Many  baghalahs  belong  to  this  port, 
which  trade  to  India,  &o.f  and  they  send  60  boats  to  the  pearl  fishery.  Baghalahs  and  other  boats 
are  built  here.  Good  wetter  is  obtainable,  also  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables,  rice,  flour,  &c. ;  fire -wood, 
but  not  enough  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  place  in  the  Gulf  to  get  any  iron-work 
made,  or  repairs  executed ;  but  the  workmanship  is  very  rude.  The  chief  of  this  place,  who  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  Persian  goveinment,  has  authority  over  all  the  places  on  the  coast  between  Birket 
Sifleh  (opposite  Basiduh),  and  Bost^eh  village,  with  the  islands  Sen,  Nabyu  Faroor,  Tumbs,  and 
Bu-Moosa.  Ealeh  Leshtan,  a  hill  about  600  ft  high,  covered  with  very  ancient  ruins  and  water- 
reservoirs,  stands  4^  m.  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  Lingeh. 

The  Anchorage  is  in  5  fathoms,  half  a  mile  off  shore,  the  holding-ground  good,  being  clay 
bottom  :  it  is  sheltered  from  all' winds  except  the  Saheili,  or  S- Wester,  which,  as  at  Kunk,  sends  a 
heavy  sea  into  the  roads ;  but  the  wind  is  always  of  short  duration.  Outside  the  anchorage  is  a 
khor,  or  belt  of  deeper  water,  with  7  and  8  fathoms,  beyond  which  you  shoal  again  to  5^,  and  then 
deepen  to  10  fathoms  at  5  miles  south  of  the  town. 

BAS  AB  SHENA8,  the  S.-most  point  of  the  Persian  coast,  is  low  and  sandy,  and  bears 
W.S.W.  about  7  m.  from  the  anchorage  off  Linjah.  Between  these  points  is  a  deep  bay,  called 
Shen&s  Bay,  with  soundings  of  6  fathoms  and  under,  affording  good  anchorage  sheltered  from  the 
Shemal,  which  here  blows  from  the  W. ;  in  a  Nashi  also  there  is  little  sea,  as  it  is  broken  by  the 
Basiduh  Flat,  and  El-Kishm  Island.  Has  as  Shends  is  quite  free  from  danger,  the  soundings 
shoal  gradually  from  20  fathoms  at  4  miles,  to  10  at  one  mile  distance,  thence  deepening  again  to 
18  close  to  the  point :  this  is  the  end  of  the  khar^  or  singular  deepening  of  the  water  close  to  the 
Persian  coast,  off  Linjah  and  to  the  N.E.  The  tide  nlns  strong,  round  this  point,  causing  a 
discoloration  of  the  water,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  spit,  although,  as  stated,  the  deep  water 
is  quite  close  to  them.     Bas-es-Shenas  is  in  lat  26^  20'  N.,  Ion.  54^  48'  E. 

KAS  BOSTAKAH,  sometimes  called  Has  es  Shends,  in  lat.  26^  30'  N.,  Ion.  54^  37'  E.,  the 
first  remarkable  headland  on  the  coast  of  Persia  to  the  westward  of  El-Kishm,  is  a  low  sloping 

Soint  with  rugged  hills  behind  it.     Three  miles  inland  to  N.E.  is  the  good  land  mark  Jebel 
lostanali,  1,750  ft.  high.     Off  this  cape  to  S.S.W.,  are  the  shoals  and  islands  of  Polior  (Paro(Nr) 
and  the  island  of  Nobfleur  (Habyu  Faroor). 

Hasweh-el-Faroor,  or  Polior  Shoal,  centre  in  lat.  26^  26'  N.,  Ion.  64^  83'  E.,  lies  between 
Polior  Island  and  Cape  Bostanah,  within  6  miles  on  a  S.W.  bearing  from  the  latter;  it  is  composed 
of  rocks,  shells,  and  sand,  and  is  1^  miles  in  diameter,  with  irregular  depths  on  it  from  6  to  2^ 
fathoms.     (See  also  page  265). 

Eas  Yarid  is  a  low,  broad  cape,  13  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Has  Bostanah.  At  2  m.  within  the 
Cape,  stands  Jebel  Yarid,  a  dark  hill,  1,200  ft.  high,  in  lat.  26''  38'  N.,  Ion.  54''  26'  E. ;  it  is 
visible  35  m.  sometimes.  A  flat,  with  less  than  3  fathoms,  extends  more  than  1  m.  off  the  point, 
with  deep  water  close  up  to  it.  Duan  and  Moghu  are  two  places  in  the  bay  between  Bostanah  and 
Yarid.  Hoghu  (Mughuwah)  has  good  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  mud ;  this  was  for  a  short  time  the 
station  of  the  Bombay  marine  squadron. 

Ghaxek  Bay  has  regular  soundings,  all  under  10  fathoms.  Charek  town,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Bay,  lies  10  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Has  Yarid.  The  chief  of  Charek  has  under  him  the  islands 
Kais  and  Sheikh  Shuaib.  Anchorage  may  be  had  off  Charek  town  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  sheltered 
from  the  p  revailing  winds,  but  open  to  the  S.W.  An  extensive  low  swampy  plain  stretches  from 
this  place  to  the  S.  of  Linjah  Peak  and  Grubb's  Notch.  Tanneh  Point  and  village  lie  5  m.  to 
W.S.W.  of  Charek ;  and  thence  the  coast  runs  14  m.  to  W.  by  N.  with  the  mountains  coming  quite 
close  down  to  the  sea,  to  the  little  bay  of  Jerseh,  abreast  of  which,  and  10  m.  off,  lies  the  island 
El-Kaia.  (See  page  265).  Jebel  Tarai\]i,  or  Charek  Hill,  6,000  ft.  high,  is  an  excellent 
land-mark,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  16  m.  from  Charek,  and  24  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Chiruh  Bay. 

Chirnll  or  Cheroo  Bay,  which  is  30  m.  to  the  W.  of  Charek,  is  formed  by  a  low  sandy  point, 
in  lat.  26°  42'  N  ,  Ion.  53^  43'  E.,  which  shelters  the  Bay  from  the  Shemal,  from  which  it  is  also 

?rotected  by  the  island  Hinderabi,  the  E.  end  of  whicb  bears  W.S.W.,  4  m.  from  Chiruh  Point, 
'he  coast  from  this  point  goes  nearly  straight  N.W.  by  N..for  14  m.  to  Nakhiluh  Point.     On  the 
Chiruh  ranges  of  hills,  there  is  a  table-top  hummock,  about  700  ft.  high,  beaiing  N.  by  E.  from 
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the  centre  of  Hinderabi  Island.  Some  suppose  Chiruh  to  be  the  once  famous  dty  Siraf,  but 
Constable  and  Stiffe  show  cause  for  believing  that  Tahri  is  the  site  of  that  ancient  place.  From 
Chiruh  Point,  the  islet  Shitwar,  off  the  £.  end  of  Sheikh  Shuaib,  bears  about  W.N.W.,  6  leagues. 
(See  also  page  266).    Samberoon  shoal  (5  fathoms)  lies  7^  m.  to  S.  of  Chiruh  Point. 

NaJoliUL  is  a  town  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  Shitwar  Islet  and  the  E.  end  of  Sheikh  Shuaib ; 
it  is  exposed  to  the  Shemal.  A  bay,  called  Bunder  Bisiteen,  giving  no  shelter  to  ships  in  a 
Shemal,  is  formed  by  the  coast  to  the  N.W.  of  Nakiluh;  it  is  10  miles  in  extent,  and  has 
soundings  in  it  from  5  to  18  fathoms.  The  coast  from  the  W.  point  of  this  Bay  continues  in  a 
N.W.  by  W.  direction  for  15  leagues  to  Has  Nabend. 

Having  passed  between  Polior  and  Nobfleur,  and  being  6  or  7  m.  to  the  S.  of  Eais, 
a  ship  should  steer  N.W.  by  W.  10  leagues ;  the  island  Sheikh  Shuaib  will  then  be  seen,  and 
ought  not  to  be  approached  on  the  S.  side  nearer  than  40  fathoms,  this  depth  being  about 
S  miles  from  the  shore.  Having  passed  Sheikh  Shuaib  on  the  S.  side,  at  3  or  4  leagues* 
distance,  a  N.W.  course  should  be  steered  until  soundings  are  obtained  on  Berdistan  Shoal,  which 
is  an  excellent  guide.  In  working  between  Sheikh  Shuaib  and  Has  Nabend,  do  not  come  under  80 
fathoms  in  the  night,  for  25  fathoms  is  within  a  mile,  and  in  some  places  half  a  mile,  of  the  shore. 
In  this  space  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  N.-Westers,  nor  any  good  anchorage. 

EAS  VABAHB,  or  CAPE  HABOH,  in  lat.  27""  23'  N.,  Ion.  52''  35'  £.,  slopes  gradually  in 
a  low  point  to  the  N.  from  a  piece  of  regular  table-land ;  but  a  little  to  the  S.  it  is  uneven. 
Within  2  m.  of  the  cape,  the  water  shoals  suddenly  from  30  to  1 3  fathoms,  and  a  shoal  bank 
lines  the  N.  side  of  it,  extending  into  the  deep  bay  formed  on  that  side  of  the  cape.  In  this 
bay  there  is  good  shelter  from  Southerly  winds  in  3  to  5  fathoms,  but  a  3  fathoms  bank  lies  in 
the  entrance  near  the  N.  shore,  about  4  m.  N.N.E.  from  Cape  Naband,  with  7  to  10  fathoms 
water  in  the  passage  between  them ;  and  5  fathoms  in  tlie  narrow  passage  between  the  S-fatboms 
bank  and  the  N.  shore.  About  3  m.  inside  of  this  cape  lies  Naband  Town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
bay.  Siri  Yefal  Peak,  or  Asluh  Notch,  4,870  ft.  high,  looks  down  upon  Naband  Bay ;  it  bears 
N.  by  E.  11  m.  from  Has  Naband. 

Asluh,  or  Vsailwah,  is  a  town  nearly  opposite  the  N.  low  point  of  Naband  Bay,  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  bay.  From  this  to  Taurie,  or  Tahri,  in  lat.  27^  40'  N.,  the  coast  is 
nearly  straight,  and  thence  proceeds  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  direction  for  6  leagues  to  Eas-el-Mara,  near 
the  town  of  Congoon  ;  the  ooast  then  takes  a  direction  nearly  W.  for  9  leagues,  and  then  goes 
back  to  W.N.W.  for  4  leagues  to  Ras  Jabrin ;  but  outside  of  this  it  is  fronted  by  the  islands 
and  banks  of  (what  seamen  call)  Cape  Berdistan.  The  land  round  Congoon  Bay  is  high,  and 
this  coast  is  well  sheltered  from  N.- Westers  by  the  foul  ground  to  the  W.  of  Cape 
Berdistan.     Several  villages  are  situated  between  Asluh  and  Congoon ;  the  coast  is  safe  to  approach. 

KASXAH,  or  COHOOOH,  in  lat.  27""  49V  N.,  Ion.  52""  3i'  £.,  in  the  bay  of  this  name,  has 
good  anchorage  in  5i  to  7  or  8  fathoms  stiff  mud,  and  shelter  from  N.- Westers.  Behind  the  town 
the  land  is  high  and  remarkable ;  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  appears  like  a  bam,  and  is  called 
Bam  Hill,  or  Jebel  Siri  Ayenat,  4,660  fL  high ;  it  is  a  guide  in  rounding  Berdistan  Shoal,  and 
stands  3  leagues  nearly  E.  by  S.  from  the  town.  About  3  leagues  W.  of  Congoon,  in  lat.  27^  49' 
N.,  there  is  a  small  projection  forming  the  W.  point  of  Congoon  Bay ;  it  is  sometimes  called  Cape 
Berdistan,  but  the  most  projecting  cape  is  8^^  leagues  W.  of  Congoon,  and  there  are  two  islands  to 
the  W.  of  that.  Deyer  Bay,  about  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Congoon,  is  a  favourite  place  of  shelter  for 
baghalahs  during  the  summer  Shemals ;  but  in  winter  it  is  quite  open  to  the  Koss,  or  S«-£aster. 
From  it  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Ras  Mutaf  Shoals  bears  S.W.  distant  11  m. 

Uhm-Kheileh,  or  Mokheiloht  or  Hikhailah,  sometimes  called  Capo  Berdistan,  in  lat 
27^  50'  N.,  Ion.  bl°  28'  E.,  is  a  small  low  islet,  with  two  small  date  trees  in  centre,  visible  6  or  7  m., 
and  lying  6  m.  off  the  main«  To  the  N.W.  of  it  lies  Jabrin  Island,  or  Uhm-el-Gassar,  a  thin 
strip  of  low  sandy  shore.  To  the  S.E.  for  18  m.  stretches  the  great  shoal  called  by  seamen  the 
Beidistan  bank,  and  by  Arabs  Bas  Mutaf.  Jebel  Dreng,  or  the '  Hummocks  of  Kenn,  3,270  ft. 
high,  stands  5  leagues  inland,  bearing  N.N.E. ,  visible  15  leagues  in  clear  weather. 

EAS  MUTAE,  or  BEBDISTAK  SHOAL,  is  very  extensive,  and  the  breakers  on  the  foul 
ground  lie  in  two  ranges ;  one  of  these  projects  firom  the  island  of  Mokheileh  to  the  S.E.  by  E. 
about  6  leagues,  between  which  and  the  inner  range  there  is  a  space  about  1^  m,  broad,  where 
small  vessels  might  anchor  in  4  to  8  fathoms,  stiff  clay,  and  be  sheltered  from  N.-Westers  in  case 
of  necessity.  The  inner  range  of  breakers  extends  along  the  coast  5^  leagues  to  the  E.  from 
Mokhailah ;  and  within  5  leagues  of  Congoon,  where  shelter  from  W.  winds  will  be  found  by 
anchoring  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  under  Uie  £.  end  of  these  shoals,  with  Jebel  Dreng  bearing  N.N.W., 
or  open  to  the  right  of  Funnel  Hill  (a  peak  which  bears  E.  by  N.  12  m.  from  Mokheileh) ;  and,  for 
a  cross-bearing,  Jebel  Siri  Ayenat,  or  Bom  Hill,  £.  by  N.  i  N. ;  from  this  place  the  soundings 
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decrease  regularly  in  the  W.  part  of  the  bay.     In  approaching  this  foul  ground,  the  lead  is  a 
proper  guide,  as  the  depths  decrease  regularly  to  the  edge  of  the  shoal. 

A^r  passing  Has  Nabend  with  a  W.  wind,  a  ship  ought  not  to  stand  farther  N.  into  the  Bay  of 
Congoon  than  lat.  27°  35'  N.j  or  she  may  be  obliged  to  haul  to  the  W.S.W.  or  S.W.  in  rounding  ' 
the  foul  ground  of  Berdistan.  Several  vessels  after  getting  30  fathoms  in  that  bay,  have  after- 
wards steered  out  W.  by  S.  and  W.S.W.,  and  shoaled  from  25  fathoms  to  10,  6,  and  4  fathoms 
hard  ground,  on  the  bank,  which  ought  to  be  approached  by  a  stranger  with  caution,  observing  not 
to  come  under  10  fathoms  in  the  day,  nor  under  13  fathoms  in  the  nigbt.  With  a  working  wind,  a 
stretch  in  may  be  made  during  the  day,  when  the  bearings  of  the  land  are  seen.  Barn  Hill  should, 
be  kept  to  the  N.  of  E.  by  N.  J  N.  till  the  Hummocks  of  Kenn  are  bearing  to  the  E.  of  N.,  in 
rounding  the  edge  of  the  shoal  When  these  Hummocks  bear  N.E.,  a  ship  is  clear  to  the  N. 
of  all  danger  on  the  foul  ground  of  Berdistan.  Except  in  the  gap  between  the  breakers,  there 
is  no  shelter  from  the  N.- Westers  on  any  part  of  the  bank,  which  may,  when  blowing  hard, 
render  it  necessary  to  run  to  the  S.E.  round  the  breakers,  and  anchor  under  lee  of  them.  Much 
ground  is  lost  by  running  to  the  E.  for  shelter  in  Congoon  Bay,  and  in  getting  out  of  the  bay  when 
the  wind  changes. 

Tides.  Off  the  reef  to  W.  of  Ras  Mutaf  there  are  regular  tides,  which  run  about  2  knots 
per  h.,  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  H.  Yl,  about  7  h.  on  F.  and  C. 
of  moon ;  rise  of  tide  0  or  10  feet. 

Sas-el-Ehaiiy  in  lat.  28°  2'  N.,  is  a  low  point  of  land  to  the  N.W.  of  Ras  Jabrin  about  0  m. 
having  a  swamp  or  marsh  within  it.  From  this  point  Jebel  Dreng  bears  about  E.  by  N.,  and  the 
coast,  which  is  safe  to  approach,  extends  N.N.W.  18  leagues  to  Ras  Halilah,  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
Bushire  peninsula,  in  lat.  28°  50'  N.,  Ion.  50°  63^  E.  Exactly  halfway  between  Ras-el-Kh4n 
and  Ras  Halilah,  a  lofty  range  of  hills  (running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  only  4  m. 
inland),  culminates  in  the  two  pinnacles  called  Bn  Beyyal,  or  Ass'  Ears,  2,500  ft.  high  ;  this  is 
12  leagues  to  S.E.  by  S.  of  Bushire  Roads. 

Halilah  Bay,  is  formed  on  the  S.  side  of  the  headland  of  this  name,  having  Rahmah  Tower 
on  its  E.  side,  10  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  cape,  and  Halilah  Peak,  or  Koh  Khormuj,  6,500  ft.  high,  E.  by 
S.  i  S.,  about  10  leagues  inland.  In  the  Bay  of  Halilah,  under  the  point,  a  small  vessel  may 
anchor,  and  obtain  water  more  expeditiously,  of  better  quality,  and  cheaper  than  at  Bushire.  Koh 
Khormi^j,  or  Halilah  Hill,  is  a  long  ridge,  extending  nearly  N.N.W.  and  S  S.E.,  the  peak  or  S. 
part  being  in  lat.  28°  42'  N.,  Ion.  51°  29'  E. ;  another  part,  called  the  Paps,  lies  directly  to  the  E. 
of  Bushire ;  and  the  N.  part  of  the  ridge,  or  brow  of  the  hill,  called  Gisakoon  Bluff,  is  in  lat. 
29°  19'  N.,  Ion.  51°  21'  E.,  and  is  5,350  ft.  high. 

After  the  Hummocks  of  Eenn  are  brought  to  bear  E.  by  S.,  the  coast  is  clear  of  danger  to 
Bushire,  with  regular  soundings,  and  may  then  be  approached  into  any  depth  at  discretion,  having 
good  anchorage  in  5  to  10  fathoms.  After  rounding  Berdistan  Shoal,  not  coming  under  12  fathoms 
in  the  night,  nor  under  10  fathoms  in  the  day,  when  the  Hummocks  of  Kenn  bear  E.  by  S.,  and 
being  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  with  a  fair  wind,  steer  N.N.W.  J  W.  13  leagues,  you  will  then  be 
near  Ras  Halilah.  In  sailing  along,  from  20  to  25  fathoms  are  good  depths  until  Bushire  Point 
is  approached  within  4  leagues ;- then  they  begin  gradually  to  decrease  to  12  and  10  fathoms. 
It  will  be  prudent,  with  a  S.W.  or  Southerly  wind,  not  to  borrow  under  12  fathoms  in  crossing 
Halilah  Bay ;  but  when  the  low  point  of  Risheer  is  bearing  about  E.  by  N.,  the  shore  may  be 
approached  occasionally  to  5  or  4^  fathoms,  until  a  ship  anchor  in  Bushire  Road.  With  the  town 
bearing  E.  by  N.  the  anchorage  is  very  convenient,  as  a  boat  can  then  sail  off  and  on,  between  the 
ship  and  town  during  a  N.-Wester.  Great  attention  to  the  lead  is  requisite  in  passing  Bushire, 
as  the  low  point  of  Ras-es  Shat  bears  nearly  W.N.W.  from  the  town,  distant  10  m.,  and  is 
scarcely  discernible,  even  in  the  day ;  a  few  shrubs  or  bushes  are  all  that  can  be  seen  when  in 
8  fathoms,  but  the  soundings  decrease  regularly  towards  the  shore. 

ABTJ-SHEHB,  or  BUSHIEE,  in  lat.  28°.  59'  N.,  Ion.  50°  50'  E.  (British  Residency  flag-staff), 
is  situated  on  the  N.  point  of  a  low  peninsula,  of  which  Ras  Halilah,  3^  leagues  to  the  S.,  forms 
the  other  extreme.  The  peninsula  is  a  dry,  sandy  desert,  subject  to  inundations  by  high  tides 
near  the  town,  and  with  a  great  dismal  swamp  to  the  E.  of  it,  called  Meshileh ;  but  the  town  is 
tolerably  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  brought  from  the  inland  country. 
The  water  is  brackish,  but  said  not  to  be  unwholesome.  Sheep,  goats,  and  small  bullocks  are 
procurable,  and  fowls  of  excellent  quality.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  wall  and  towers, 
but  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  Inside  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  of  Bushire  Point,  is  an  extensivB  circular 
inlet  or  basin,  which  winds  round  to  the  E.  of  Maharag  and  Sheikh  Saad  Islands ;  the  S.  part  is 
called  Ehor  Lashkeri,  that  to  the  N.  is  Khor  Bandargih ;  its  N.  shore  running  in  a  W.  direction 
towards  Cape  Ras-as-Shat,  whichis  about  10  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Bushire.     This  inlet  is  nearly 
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filled  with  sand-banks,  some  of  which  dry  at  low  water:  between  these  sand-banks  are  the 
navigable  channels  which  form  the  inner  anchorage  of  Bushire.  Near  the  E.  shore  of  the  inlet  is 
the  long,  low  Island  Sheikh  Saad,  and  on  the  main  land  opposite  its  N.  end  is  the  town  of  Sheef. 
There  is  a  narrow  channel,  having  from  2  to  4  fathoms  water,  leading  from  Bushire  Road  round 
the  N.  end  and  inside  the  island.  There  is  also  a  small  island  just  inside  Bushire  Point,  with  a 
similar  channel  running  along  its  S.  side  after  passing  Bushire. 

A  ship  arriving  off  Bushire  with  a  strong  Southerly  wind  ought  not  to  anchor  in  the  outer 
road,  where  there  is  no  shelter  from  such  wind,  and  the  extensive  shoal,  Ruggat-el-Ahli,  between 
Ras-as-Sbat  (formerly  called  Columa  Point),  and  the  road,  forms  a  lee  shore.  The  N.-Westers 
blow  directly  into  Bushire,  and  when  the  S.  wind  is  strong,  the  N.-Wester  may  be  expected  with 
nearly  double  violence ;  it  is  therefore  a  bad  road,  with  either  of  these  winds. 

f  ilot8. — When  a  vessel  drawing  less  than  1 5  ft.  arrives  at  this  place,  and  intends  to  go  into 
the  inner  road  or  harbour,  the  signal  should  be  made  for  a  pilot,  who  is  sent  out  without  delay. 
The  charge  for  pilotage  is  1^  kerans  per  foot  of  draught. 

Abu-shehr,  always  pronounced  Bn-shehr,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Persia,  is  a  town  with 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  which  is  1}  m.  in  circumference,  and  poorly  built,  the  only  architectural 
feature  being  several  high  badghirs,  or  wind  towers.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  at  draining,  paving  of  any  kind,  or  lighting.  The  British  Residency  is  near  the  S.W.  comer, 
with  a  flag-staff  close  to  it,  and  the  Persian  governor's  residence  is  a  square  fort  at  the  S.E.  comer, 
near  the  creek,  at  which  is  the  Persian  flag-staff.  The  highest  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
town  stands  is  a  rocky  ridge  near  the  E.  side,  which  does  not  exceed  40  ft.  in  height ;  a  large 
badghir  which  stands  on  this,  is  the  highest  building  in  the  town,  and  its  top  is  elevated  90  ft. 
above  mean  sea  level.  This  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  10  m.,  and,  when  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, is  visible  before  any  other  part  of  the  town  or  low  land. 

Bu-shehr  is  directly  under  the  Persian  government,  who  keep  a  garrison  of  regular  troops, 
called  Sarbaz,  and  some  field-pieces.  The  governor  is  called  Daiya-Beg,  or  Lord  of  the  Sea,  and 
is  under  the  Prince  of  Ears.  The  amount  of  duties  levied  on  exports  and  imports  is  variable,  and 
sometimes  certain  articles  are  prohibited.  On  one  occasion,  when  two  or  three  ships  had  arrived 
to  load  with  grain,  of  which  there  was  plenty,  the  governor  prohibited  the  export,  on  the  plea  that 
food  was  wanted  in  the  country,  thereby  causing  great  loss  to  the  shippers  for  demurrage ;  but  it 
was  intimated  that  if  a  certain  sum  was  presented  to  the  Darya-Beg  the  prohibition  would  be 
withdrawn.     There  was  a  terrible  famine  in  Persia  in  1871,  J  872. 

The  population  is  chiefly  a  mixed  race  of  Arab  and  Persian,  that  of  the  country  round  being 
almost  exclusively  Persian :  about  a  hundred  Armenian  merchants  are  settled  here.  It  is  the  station 
of  the  British  Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
squadron.     There  is  fortnightly  steamer  communication  with  Bombay. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Basrah,  India,  Batavia,  and  the  Mauritius:  the  traffic  with 
the  interior  being  by  caravans  of  mules,  which  are  the  only  animals  capable  of  getting  over  the  passes 
into  the  interior.  The  distance  to  Shiraz  is  about  180  m.  The  exports  are  corn,  horses,  carpets, 
dried  fruits,  rose  water,  and  drugs.  Imports  are  dates,  piece  goods,  timber,  sugar,  indigo,  iron,  &c. 
About  1 2  large  baghalahs  which  trade  with  India  belong  to  this  port,  and  many  smaller  coasting 
vessels.  Part  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  baghalahs  from  Koweit  and  other  ports  in  the  Gulf, 
and  it  is  visited  by  a  few  European  ships  from  Batavia,  the  Mauritius,  and  Calcutta.  Supplies  are 
easily  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  cattle,  vegetables,  frait,  and  other  articles  required  for  a  ship, 
excepting  salt  meat.  The  drinking  water  used  in  the  town  is  brought  from  wells,  at  a  distance  of  one 
to  three  miles  to  the  southward,  the  most  distant  being  the  best :  the  best  water  for  ships  is  brought 
irom  Halileh  Bay,  but  the  boats  are  sometimes  detained  by  Shemals  for  one  or  two  days.  There 
is  no  fuel  for  steamers,  and  the  supply  of  fire- wood  is  limited.  Boats  are  not  allowed  to  leave,  or 
arrive  at  the  town  wharves,  between  sunset  and  daylight.  The  Bu-shehr  boats  fly  a  Red  flag,  with 
two-bladed  sword  in  White^  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Xhe  Outer  Boads  AnoliOTage  is  in  4  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  with  the  town  E.  by  N.  It 
ie  used  by  vessels  of  great  draught,  but  is  quite  exposed,  both  to  N.-Wester  and  S.-Easter.  Boats 
can  easily  fetch  off  with  the  prevailing  winds. 

dor  Beireih,  by  English  seamen  called  the  Inner  Boads,  (where,  during  the  war,  there  were 
40  to  60  large  ships  lying  at  one  time),  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  where  large  vessels  anchor : 
the  soundings  are  8  to  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  over  muddy  bottom  ;  it  lies  close  outside  the  Lakfeh 
Bank,  and  with  the  town  bearing  from  S.E.  by  E.  to  S.  by  E. ;  it  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  having 
on  its  N.  side  the  shoal  water  extending  off  the  dry  banks  of  Ras-as-Shat.  The  deepest  water  is 
close  to  the  Lakfeh  Bank,  a  narrow  sand-bank  that  dries  at  L.  W.  in  an  E.  and  W.  line,  and 
near  which  th  lead  is  no  guide.     On  iha  N.  side  the  water  shoals  regulariy  but  quickly ;  the  banks 
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are  hard  sand,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  go  about  on  getting  a  hard  cast ;  or  in  a  large  ship  to  do  so 
immediately  the  water  shoals,  and  before  getting  a  hard  cast. 

The  Anchorage  is  the  better  sheltered  in  a  Shemal  the  farther  you  go  in  to  the  E.,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  boats  to  fetch  the  ship  from  the  town.  A  large  ship  should  anchor  with  the 
flag-staflf  S.  by  E.  i  E.  in  3  to  3i  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  2i  m.  from  the  town,  and  3  cables  from 
the  edge  of  the  Lakfeh  Bank,  so  that  she  may  have  room  to  veer  cable  in  a  Shemal.  A  small 
vessel  might  bring  the  flag-staff  S.  i  E.,  and  anchor  in  ^i  fathoms,  just  outside  the  baghalahs,  half 
a  mile  E.  of  the  berth  for  large  vessels,  and  opposite  a  small  boat  passage  through  the  Lakfeh 
Bank,  which  is  a  very  convenient  berth.  The  holding-ground  is  everywhere  very  good  in  this 
anchorage,  which  has  room  for  30  or  40  ships. 

Khor  Snltani  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  creek  with  a  shallow  bar,  by  which  boats  of  light 
draught  run  up  to  the  wharves  at  the  town.  It  passes  close  along  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  where 
it  is  a  cables  broad,  and  has  4  to  6  fathoms,  hard  bottom  ;  and  thence  runs  to  S.E.,  bending  to  E. 
between  Maharag  and  Ras  Fuder,  and  thence  bifurcating  to  N.E.  and  to  S.E. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  at  Bu-shehr,  on  F.  and  C.  at  about  7^  h.,  the  time  being  somewhat 
variable.  The  spring  rise  and  fall  varies  from  6  to  8  ft.  and  the  neaps  rise  from  4  to  6,  their  range 
being  2  to  4  ft.  In  summer  the  day  tides,  and  in  winter  the  night  tides,  are  much  the  greater,  the 
second  tide  being,  in  either  case,  quite  insignificant.  The  winds  affect  the  tide  very  much,  the 
Shemal  making  it  later,  and  lowering  the  general  level  of  the  water,  while  the  Shurgi  causes  high 
tides,  and  prevents  the  water  from  ebbing.  The  July  Spring  tide  is  the  highest  in  the  year,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  S.W.  monsoon  heaping  up  the  water  in  the  Gulf. 

In  tlie  offing,  the  stream  which  sets  up  and  down  the  coast,  is  weak,  and  sometimes  replaced 
by  currents,  of  a  ^  m.  to  I  m.  per  h.,  setting  with,  or  perhaps  against^  the  prevailing  winds.  In 
the  entrance  to  Bushire  Roads,  the  stream  sets  N.  and  S. ;  and,  when  near  the  inner  bank,  to  E. 
across  it  into  the  creek,  tending  to  set  a  vessel  over  to  that  side  :  and  the  ebb  the  reverse.  In  the 
anchorage  it  sets  E.  and  W.  along  the  Lakfeh  Bank,  and  is  weak  on  the  shoal  flats  N.  and  E.  of 
the  anchorage.  The  tide  is  very  strong  in  Khor  Sultani  opposite  the  town,  as  the  sea- water  floods 
and  drains  that  immense  marsh  the  Meshileh.  The  ebb  sets  to  W.  across  and  through  the 
inner  bank  until  that  bank  is  dry,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  the  channel ;  the  last  half  of  flood 
runs  E.  over  the  inner  bank.     The  stream  is  also  strong  round  the  N.  eud  of  Sheikh  Saad. 

DIEECTIOIS'S.  The  depths  are  given  for  L.  W.  springs.  A  pilot  will  always  come  off", 
weather  permitting,  if  a  vessel  heave-to  for  him  ;  do  so  in  3i  or  4  fathoms  witli  the  Residency  E.  by 
N. ;  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  14  ft.  would  have  to  wait  for  the  tide.  The  mud  is  so  soft  in  the 
entrance  channel,  that  a  vessel  would  come  to  no  harm  if  she  touched  the  bottom  in  that  part. 
When  so  far  out  that  the  low  land  is  not  seen,  Gisakun  Bluff,  which  bears  N.E.  J  E.  from  the  town, 
will,  in  clear  weather,  enable  a  vessel  to  judge  her  position. 

Coming  from  the  8.,  if  tolerably  close  in,  the  date  groves  in  Halileh  Bay  will  be  the  first 
objects  seen ;  a  ship  may  be  kept  in  soundings  of  5  to  7  fathoms  till  past  Rishir,  when  the  depth 
decreases,  and  she  may  keep  in  3^  to  3  fathoms,  or  a  mile  off  shore,  till  opposite  the  tail  of  the 
outer  bank,  when  the  depths  will  decrease  to  2^  fathoms.  By  night  she  should  endeavour  to  sight 
the  land  by  keeping  as  close  in  as  possible,  paying  great  attention  to  the  lead,  so  as  not  to  run  past 
the  town,  and  get  near  the  low  point  Ras-as-Shat.  The  town  would  be  seen  forming  the  termina- 
tion of  the  land,  appearing  detached  from  the  peninsula,  and  if  any  vessels  were  in  the  harbour, 
blue  lights,  &c.,  would  be  answered.  At  night,  a  stranger  had  best  anchor  in  4  to  5  fathoms,  with 
the  town  bearing  from  E.  to  E.  by  S. 

Coming  from  the  H.,  a  vessel  would  stand  past  Ras-as-Shat  in  6  fathoms,  being  guided  by 
the  lead ;  when  abreast  of  that  point,  which  is  not  visible  more  than  3  m.,  the  high  badghir  (wind 
tower)  in  the  town  would  be  sighted  ;  she  would  then  stand  along  the  edge  of  the  outer  bank  till 
opposite  the  town.    There  will  always  be  a  batch  of  shipping  in  the  Inner  Roads,  whose  masts  may 
be  seen  far  off,  but  should  not  be  seen  when  bearing  to  the  S.  of  a  due  E.  direction. 

Standing  in  from  seaward,  Imam  Zadeh  dome,  at  5  m.  to  S.  of  Bushire,  would  be  first  seen 
(especially  in  the  afternoon,  showing  white),  when  in  18  to  20  fathoms,  the  town  not  being  seen  till 
in  15  fathoms.     The  soundings  are  quite  regular. 

Entering  the  Harbour.  Two  buoys  are  at  present  maintained  here  by  the  British  Govern- 
rnent,  one  on  the  tail  of  the  outer  bank,  the  other  off  Ras-al-Marg,  which  is  the  W.  extreme  of  the 
Lakfeh  sand-bank  that  dries  at  L.  W.,  and  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  inner  anchorage. 

To  enter  the  inner  anchorage,  pass  close  to  the  S.  of  the  outer  buoy,  and  then  haul  up  N.  |  E., 
passing  a  cable's  length  to  W.  of  the  inner  buoy,  and  then  stand  for  the  shipping  and  anchor  in 
4  or  3i  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  with  Residency  flag-staff  about  S.  by  E. 

In  case  of  the  outer  buoy  getting  adrift,  there  is  no  good  cross-bearing  to  tell  when  you  are 
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over  the  bank  but  Bas  Sbaghab  date-trees  point  will  then  bear  to  the  S.  of  S.S.E. ;  and  the  buoy 
off  Ras-el-Marg  -about  N.N.E.,  aeen  under  the  shipping  in  the  inner  anchorage. 

The  tail  of  Rugget-el-Ahli,  the  outer  bank,  should  be  crossed  with  the  English  Residency 
and  Persian  flag-staffs  in  one  when  bearing  £.  by  N.,  for  a  large  vessel.  A  small  vessel  coming  from 
the  N.,  may  cross  it  with  the  Residency  bearing  E.  to  E.  by  S.  By  bringing  the  Residency  E.N.E., 
or  the  N.  end  of  the  town  on  with  the  fall  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Gisakun  range,  a  vessel  would 
get  about  a  foot  more  water ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  cross  as  high  up  as  possible,  as  it  is  the  easier 
to  fetch  in  with  the  prevailing  winds ;  the  bank,  also,  is  more  defined,  and  it  is  easier  to  make  sure 
you  have  crossed  it.  The  water  will  shoal  regularly,  but  quickly  up  to  its  edge,  and  when  on  it, 
the  bottom  is  somewhat  harder  than  on  either  side  of  it. 

EHAEIJ,  or  XARAX,  is  an  island  4  m.  in  length,  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  of  moderate 
height,  about  S50  ft. ;  distant  from  Bushire  N.W.  by  W.  0  leagues,  and  may  be  seen  from  the 
road  off  Buiihire  in  clear  weather,  the  tomb  on  summit  being  /284  ft.  high.  The  fort  is  on  the 
low  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  in  lat.  29°  15^'  N.,  Ion.  60°  20V  E.,  and  may  be  passed  within  a 
cable's  length.  On  the  N.  and  E.  sides  this  island  may  be  approached  to  7  fathoms,  but  on  the 
other  sides  it  is  not  safe  to  come  under  15  fatlioms.  The  whole  island  except  the  N.E.  sandy 
point  is  lined  with  coral  rocks,  which  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  extend  in  some  places  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  The  channel  between  Karak  and  Eorgo  is  very  safe,  and  about  a  mile  wide  in  the 
narrowest  part:  but  no  vessel  should  use  it  at  night.  Two  steamers  have  grounded  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  through,  and  tittle  can  be  gained  by  it. 

Anehora^,  If  the  wind  blow  strong  at  S.  or  S.W.,  a  ship  may  find  anchorage  near  this 
island.  She  ought  to  anchor  between  the  islands  of  Earak  and  Korgo  in  6  or  7  fathoms  smooth 
water ;  but  if  a  sudden  change  of  wind  from  the  N.W.  be  apprehended,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
remain  in  this  situation ;  in  such  case  she  ought  to  weigh  immediately,  and  after  passing  round 
the  fort,  at  more  than  ^  m.  off,  should  anchor  to  the  S.E.  <^  it  in  0  or  10  fathoms,  about  i  m. 
from  the  shore.  With  a  N.W.  wind;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  9  fathoms  sand,  the  brab^tree  in  the 
fort  bearing  N.W.  by  W.,  and  the  S.  extreme  of  the  island  S.S.W.  With  a  S.E.  wind  run  into 
the  channel,  and  anchor  to  the  northward  of  the  large  bushy  tree  near  the  wells,  it  bearing  S.S.W., 
the  fort  point  S.E.  by  S.,  and  the  N.W.  extreme  of  Karak  bearing  W.,  in  8  fathoms  sand. 

The  water  at  Karak  is  much  better  than  that  of  Bushire,  particularly  at  the  wells  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Island  near  the  large  tree :  fire-wood  is  very  scarce;  what  they  have  being  brought  from 
Bunder  Righ  and  the  N.  coast.  Fish,  which  is  plentiful,  and  dates,  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  they  have  no  grain  but  what  comes  from  Bushire,  and  very  few  vegetables. 
Bullocks,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  to  be  procured,  but  at  exorbitant  prices,  when  a  supply  is  wanted. 
The  best  pilots  for  Basrah  are  procured  at  this  place ;  to  cany  a  ship  there  and  back,  they  generally 
receive  150  or  160  rupees,  with  the  addition  of  50  more  for  the  trankey  that  attends,  and  provisions 
for  five  or  six  people.  It  is  customary  to  give  a  bag  or  two  of  rice  to  the  sheikh,  and  one  to 
the  pilot's  family.  During  the  time  the  ship  ii  stationary  at  Basrah,  he  receives  10  rupees  per 
month.     Karak  is  also  sometimes  called  Kbareg  or  Kharg. 

JULUWAIBU,  or  XHABOU,  or  KOBGO,  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  3  m.  long  and  ^  m. 
broad ;  it  is  H  m.  N.  of  Karak,  and  its  N.  point  in  lat.  $29^  20V  N.  Except  on  the  N.E.  side,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  coral  rook.  The  shoal  extending  from  the  N.W.  side  of  Korgo,  about 
}  m.,  should  not  be  approached  under  10  fathoms,  as  the  water  shoals  from  7  fethoms  suddenly  to 
6  ft.  coral  rocks.  To  avoid  this  reef  in  coming  from  the  N.W.,  do  not  bring  the  N.W.  extreme  of 
Karak  to  the  W.  of  S.  by  W.  till  the  fort  bears  S.E.  by  S. ;  you  may  then  haul  up  for  the  channel, 
keeping  better  than  i  m.  from  Karak.  The  N.  and  E.  sides  of  Korgo  are  not  so  dangerous,  the 
depths  there  decreasing  gradually  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  bank  that  surrounds  it.  The  best 
anchorage  is  near  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  where  are  a  few  stunted  date-trees,  and  near  them  a 
watering-place.  The  ground  about  these  islands  is  very  indifferent  for  anchorage,  being  loose,  hard 
sand  in  several  places. 

Channel  between  £[arak  and  Korgo.  A  regular  tide  runs  through  the  channel  between  the 
islands,  from  H  to  3  knots  per  hour  on  the  springs ;  flood  to  N.W.,  ebb  to  S.E. ;  H.  W.  about 
8  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.    (See  also  Navtoation  further  on.) 

THE  COAST  from  Bas-es-Sliat  trends  to  N.  about  19  m.  to  Bunder  Righ,  in  lat.  29^  ^ii'  N., 
Ion.  50^  88'  E.,  nearly  N.,  and  is  safe  to  approach  by  the  soundings.  Bunder  Righ  is  fronted  by 
two  small  isles  :  and  Khor  Gassair,  which  is  an  inlet  to  the  S.,  in  lat.  29°  11'  N.,  is  fronted  by  a 
shoal  bank  projecting  H  miles  from  the  shore.  Eas  Poshoon,  in  lat.  29°  89'  N.,  Ion.  50°  25'  E., 
is  6  leagues  about  N.W.  by  N.  from  Bunder  Righ.  S.E.  of  Poshoon  is  Gonarra,  or  Kanawah  Bay, 
so  called  finom  the  mosque  and  extensive  ruins  of  this  name  near  the  shore,  in  lat.  29°  34  V  N. 
About  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  Gonarra  is  a  small  inlet  called  Khor  Khalil.    In  Gonarra  Bay,  ships  may 
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anchor  in  4  fathoms,  and  he  sheltered  from  N.  winds  hy  the  land  of  Has  Poshoon  projecting  to  the 
W.     About  7  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  this  headland,  is  the  summit  of  Kuh-i-Bang,  1,000  ft.  high. 

Eas-el-Tomb,  in  lat.  29°  58'  N.,  Ion.  50°  9'  E.,  is  8  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  Ras  Poshoon, 
and  the  coast,  which  has  some  inlets  or  shoal  creeks,  runs  in  this  space  nearly  in  a  direct  line,  and 
is  free  from  danger,  the  soundmgs  decreasing  regularly  to  the  shore. 

DUHET  DILAM,  or  DETLTM,  is  a  large  bay  formed  to  the  N.  of  Ras-el-Tomb,  on  the  £. 
shore  of  which  is  Bunder  Deilim,  in  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  Ion.  60°  10'  E.,  bearing  N.  by  E.  U  leagues 
from  the  cape,  and  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  it  there  is  a  remarkable  table-hill  near  the  sea,  165  ft. 
high.  The  N.  shore  of  Duhet  Deilim  takes  a  W.  by  S.  direction  towards  the  sands  and  islands 
of  Ras-Hul-Barkan.    The  Bay  of  Deilim  has  regular  soundings  of  5  and  4  fathoms,  decreasing  to 

2  fathoms  near  the  shore. 

Coast  above  Bn-shehr.  The  coast  runs  about  N.N.W.  for  about  78  m.,  to  the  head  of  the 
bay  called  Duhet  Deilim,  the  N.-most  bight  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  then  turns  to  W.S.W.  for 
28  m.  to  Barkan,  at  which  point  the  delta  formed  by  the  rivers  commences.  The  whole  coast  is  free 
from  danger,  and  the  soundings  are  regular.  To  the  N.  of  Ehargu  Island,  the  depths  are  under  20 
fathoms  quite  across  the  Gulf,  decreasing  towards  the  rivers.  The  tides  are  perceptible  all  along 
this  shore,  increasing  in  strength  to  the  N. :  they  set  along  the  coast  and  round  Deilim  Bay. 

Mountains.  The  shore  is  low,  the  mountains  being  at  some  distance  inland,  excepting  Knh- 
i-Bang,  which  is  a  range  of  hills  1,000  ft.  high,  and  visible  upwards  of  30  m. :  the  highest  part  is 
30  m.  N.  i  E.  from  Karak  Island,  and  it  lies  only  2  m.  from  the  coast,  having  a  precipitous 
face  on  its  seaward  side ;  so  that  from  the  S.  it  makes  in  a  remarkable  bluff  of  light  colour,  with 
rather  a  jagged  outline.     The  range  extends  12  m.  about  parallel  to  the  coast. 

To  the  N.  of  Gisakun  Bluff,  are  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  30  to  40  m.  from  the  coast,  over 
which  are  seen  the  tops  of  others,  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  Inland  of  Kuh-i-Bang,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  is  a  range  about  15  m.  from  the  coast  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  high,  but 
with  no  conspicuous  peak  on  it.  Its  S.  end  is  30  m.  N.  of  Bu-shehr,  the  country  8.  of  it  being 
apparently  a  dead  flat  from  the  coast  as  far  inland  as  the  Gisakun  range. 

A  range  of  lower  hills,  running  E.  and  W.,  comes  within  3  or  4  m.  of  the  head  of  Deilim 
Bay,  and  thence  turns  to  N.W.  into  the  interior,  decreasing  in  height  to  the  W.  This  range  is  the 
W.-most  on  the  Persian  coast ;  the  whole  head  of  the  Gulf  W.  of  it  being  a  low  alluvial  plain. 
On  this  range  25  m.  E.  f  N.  from  Deilim  town,  is  a  sharp  peak,  remarkable  when  on  that  bearing ; 
and  at  its  W.  extreme,  as  seen  from  Deilim  Bay,  is  a  remarkable  funnel  hill,  which  is  26  m. 
N.W.  i  N.  from  that  town,  and  550  ft.  high. 

Knh  BehbalLiLn,  in  lat.  30°  28'  N.,  Ion.  50°  55'  E.,  is  a  great  mountain  mass  of  irregular 
outline,  lying  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction ;  the  highest  part  is  10,400  ft.  high,  and  in  very  clear 
weather  is  seen  125  m.,  or  from  the  bar  of  the  Basrah  river.  The  summit  is  46  m.  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Deilim,  and  has  snow  on  it  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

EA8  HTJL  BABEAir,  in  lat.  30°  1'  N.,  Ion.  49°  36'  E..  is  a  very  low  point  formed  by  a 
strip  of  sand  with  turfs  of  grass,  nearly  overflowed  at  H.  W.  Inland  of  it,  all  is  swampy  for  some 
miles.  At  a  distance  of  3  m.  are  seen,  when  near  the  point,  some  date  groves  and  a  tomb  called 
Mir  Amman,  which  are  probably  on  the  Hindiyan  or  Tab  river.  -Mud  flats,  overflowed  at  H.  W., 
extend  some  miles  W.  of  the  point,  and  also  i  m.  off  its  S.E.  side.  As  2  fathoms  are  3  m.  off  to 
the  S.,  this  point  can  only  be  sighted  by  a  small  vessel.  The  coast  to  the  E.  continues  low  with 
shoal  water  off  it,  as  far  as  Shah  Abul  Shah.  As  the  soundings  are  regular,  it  is  safe  to  approach 
by  the  lead. 

Bas  Tnnnb,    or   Tuloob,  is  a  low  point  of  the  main,  with  a  few  shrubs  and  some  brush 
wood  near  it,  lying  18  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ras  Barkan.     About  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  the  mouth 
of  a  river  or  creek,  joining  the  Tab  river,  with  some  'extensive  ruins  on  its  banks.     The  coast 
to  the  N,  of  this  point  has  not  been  traced,  it  is  nearly  all  overflowed  at  H.  W. 

Easht  al  M'ayrith,  or  Miairis,  is  an  extensive  bank  of  sand  and  mud,  extending  11  to 
12  m.  S.  of  Eas  Tunub,  and  dry  in  patches  at  L  W.  There  is  a  channel,  called  Khor 
Ghazlan  separating  it  from  Eas  Tunub,  and  the  shoal  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel, 
running  E.  and  W.,  with  5  to  7  fathoms  in  it.  The  channel  between  this  and  the  shoals  of  Barkan 
is  about  4  m.  broad  with  deep  water,  and  is  called  Khor  Barkan. 

Bnimell  is  a  low  narrow  island  3^  m.  long,  with  a  ruin  on  it,  lying  2  m.  W.  of  Has  Tunub, 
with  a  deep  khor  between  it  and  that  point     Deireh  Island  is  low  and  partly  swampy ;  it  lies 

3  m.  S.W.  of  Bunneh,  and  there  is  a  deep  water  khor  between  them,  running  to  the  S.  called 
Khor  Wasteh.  A  gand  bank  lying  S.  of  this  island,  and  steep-to,  is  called  Aish-es-Shehm. 
To  the  N.  of  these  islands  are  many  banks  with  deep  channels  between,  lying  on  the  E.  side  of 
KhorMoosa,  which  have  not  been  explored;  they  have  in  places  15  fathoms  and  upwards. 
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EHOB   MOOSA  is  a  great  salt  water  inlet,  receiving  the  water  of  the  Dorak  river,  and 
perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Kanin.    It  runs  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction,  passing  about  5  m.  to  W.  of 
Deireh  Island  ;  but  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.     On  the  W.  side  of 
Khor  Musa  is  a  low  swampy  tract,  about  15  m.  in  breadth,  between  that  creek  and  Khor  Bami- 
shir.     The  S.E.  point  of  it  is  called  6u  Seif ;  and  the  entire  flat  of  shoal  water  off  it,  extending  to 
Khor  Gafgah,  is  called  Maydan  Ahli,  or  Ahli  Maidan,  with  soundings  increasing  regularly  to 
4  fathoms  about  13  m.  from  the  dry  part:  it  is  about  15  m.  in  breadth,  and  the  soundings  are 
quite  regular  on  it.     The  bottom  on  it  is  mud  and  sand,  the  latter  predominating  as  the  shore  is 
approached.  Pilots  feel  their  way  along  its  edge  in  making  the  Basrah  river. 

Off  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Meidan  'Ali  is  a  rocky  bank,  least  water  said  to  be  4  fathoms.  It  is 
not  a  danger  for  ships  bonnd  to  the  river,  as  no  greater  draught  than  19  ft.  ever  crossed  the  bar. 
This  bank  lies  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  bar  of  the  Shat  al  'Arab. 

Khor  BamisMry  or  Behmeh  Shir,  a  khor  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Meidan  'Ahli,  is  the  natural 
mouth  of  the  Karun  river :  it  runs  up  the  country  nearly  parallel  to  the  Shat  al  'Arab,  and  joins  the 
KaruQ  near  the  Mohammerah,  but  is  shallow  near  its  junction  with  that  river ;  it  was  formerly 
navigated  a  long  way  up.  The  soundings  at  the  mouth  of  this  khor,  where  it  crosses  the  Meidan 
'Ali,  are  hardly  different  from  the  regular  soundings  on  the  flat. 

Khor  Kha%eh  is  a  deep  khor  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Shat  al  'Arab,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Meidan 'Ali,  with  soundings  decreasing  from  15  fathoms  at  the  S.  end,  to  .3  and  ^  near  the 
shore  called  Abadan.  This  khor  does  not  enter  the  land,  but  bends  round  at  2  m.  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  taking  a  W.  direction,  joins  the  Shat  al  'Arab,  about  li  m.  below  its  entrance  between 
regular  dry  banks. 

SHAT  EL  ARAB,  commonly  called  by  English  sailors,  the  Basrah  Biver,  or  Euphrates,  is 
the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  a  fine  river,  navigable  for  large  vessels  drawing 
18  ft,  beyond  Basrah,  or  to  a  distance  of  about  80  m.  from  the  bar.  Its  breadth  near  the  mouth 
averages  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  with  soundings  of  8  to  4  fathoms  at  L.  W. 

The  bar  of  the  river  is  in  about  lat.  jJ9°  46'  N.,  Ion.  48®  40'  E.,  between  two  banks  ;  the 
Abadan  Bank  on  the  E.,  and  the  Abdallah  Bank  on  the  W.  In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  lies 
the  middle-ground  shoal,  or  Aish  Miyun,  to  the  W.  of  which  is  the  fair  channel  which  the  pilots 
always  use.  The  Bar  has  lately  been  marked  by  Buoys  which  are  shifted  when  any  changes  occur 
in  the  soundings.     A  large  vessel  must  wait  till  near  H.  W.  before  she  can  enter. 

Tides.  The  least  water  on  the  bar,  at  low  spring  tides,  is  12  ft. ;  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of 
moon  at  a  little  before  Noon.  The  rise  and  fall  at  springs  varies  from  8  to  10  ft, ;  a  S.  wind 
causing  the  higher  rise.  Arab  pilots  say  there  is  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  at  H.  W.  on  the  bar,  twice 
in  the  year,  viz.,  in  June,  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains,  and  in  October ;  but  at  other 
times  only  3^  fathoms.  Captain  Constable  says  the  July  spring  tide  at  Bushehr  is  the  highest  in 
the  year.  The  distance  fh)m  the  Bar  to  Basrah  is  about  80  m. ;  the  tide  is  about  one  hour  later 
at  every  15  m.  of  distance,  so  the  time  of  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  Basrah  is  about  5  or  6  h. 

Pilots.  As  already  stated,  the  pilots  for  the  river  reside  at  Karak  Island,  where  they  are 
taken  on  board  by  ships  proceeding  to  Basrah ;  they  are  indispensable.  The  rate  of  pilotage  is 
15  kerans  per  foot  draught  for  each  time  they  cross  the  bar ;  and  1^  kerans  per  day  as  long  as  the 
vessel  remains  at  Basrah  or  M'akil. 

Directioiui  from  Bu-shehr  to  the  Biver.  On  leaving  Karak  with  a  Mr  wind,  the  pilots 
steer  to  N.W.  till  in  10  fathoms  off  Ras  Barkan ;  the  course  is  then  W.N.W.  and  W.  by  N.  till  on 
the  Meidan  Ali,  the  soundings  along  which  convince  them  of  their  approach  to  the  river ;  on  this 
course  the  water  will  deepen  to  1'^  fathoms  crossing  Khor  Barkan,  then  shoal  to  7  on  the  tail  of 
the  M'ayrith,  again  deepening  to  15  in  Khor  Wasteh.  After  getting  7  fathoms  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Khor  Moosa,  she  will  cross  that  khor  in  12  fathoms,  perhaps  getting  a  cast  of  8  on  the  narrow 
ridge  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  would  then  strike  the  Meidan  *Ali  in  5  fathoms.  The  khors,  and 
banks  between  them,  all  have  continuations  a  long  way  to  seaward,  perfectly  defined  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  depth  of  water,  the  soundings  in  which  are  what  the  pilots  entirely  trust  to  to  make 
the  river.  The  reason  of  their  making  a  course  round  by  Barkan  is  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the 
khors  they  have  passed.     When  once  on  the  Meidan  'Ali  they  feel  certain  of  their  position. 

Passing  to  N.  of  Karak,  with  a  foul  wind,  they  work  up  the  Persian  coast  till  past  Kuh-i-Bang, 
and  will  be  off  Barkan  in  4  to  5  fathoms :  in  standing  across  W.  to  the  Meidan  Ali  from  that  posi- 
tion, she  would  get  successively  10  or  11  fathoms  in  Khor  Barkan,  3  or  4  off  the  M'ayrith  sand, 
12  in  Khor  Wasteh  :  4  fathoms  on  the  bank  off  Aish-es-Shem,  and  9  in  Khor  Moosa,  getting  on 
the  Meidan  Ahli  in  3  fathoms. 

When  sure  of  being  on  the  Meidan,  by  the  regularity  of  the  soundings,  stand  across  it  W.  by  S. 
to  W.S.W.,  so  as  to  keep  in  a  line  of  4  to  4^  fathoms,  L.  W. :  if  you  cannot  lie  up  high  enough. 
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a  short  tack  or  two  must  be  made  to  the  N.,  working  between  4  and  6  fathoms,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
above  depth  when  leaving  the  flat  If  the  tide  is  unfavourable,  with  a  working  wind,  the  pilots 
anchor  on  it  for  the  flood.  If  a  strong  S. -Easter  is  blowing,  they  will  not  attempt  to  cross  the  bar, 
but  will  wait  till  it  is  over. 

If  you  cross  the  Meidan  Ahli  in  4  to  4i  fathoms,  you  will  get  13  to  10  in  Ehor  Ehafgeh,  and 
will  cross  the  tail  of  the  Abadan  in  4  or  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  deepening  again  to  7  or  8  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  The  pilots  stand  across  till  they  shoal  on  the  'Abdallah  bank,  and 
then  tack,  working  between  that  bank  and  the  Miyan  sand,  till  past  the  bar.  In  crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  river  from  Khor  Khafgeh,  you  will  have  a  little  shoaler  soundings  in  the  centre,  on 
the  tail  of  the  Miyan  sand,  but  the  'Abd- Allah  bank  is  recognized  by  the  very  soft  nature  of  the 
bottom. 

If  you  cross  the  Meidan  in  3i  fathoms  you  will  get  12  in  Khor  Ehafgeh,  which  would  be  due 
E.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Miyan,  and  must  then  keep  a  little  to  the  S.  to  avoid  that  bank.  In  work- 
ing past  the  Miyan,  you  should  keep  on  the  'Abd-Allah  side,  tacking  directly  you  shoal  the  water 
near  the  Miyan,  as  it  is  very  steep-to.  A  large  vessel  must  of  course  wait  till  near  H.W.  before 
attempting  to  cross  the  bar. 

From  the  bar  to  the  entrance  between  the  dry  banks  of  the  river,  both  the  *Abdallah  and 
Abadan  banks  are  steep-to,  and  the  pilots  tack  immediately  on  shoaling  ;  the  W.  bank,  being  softer, 
is  the  safer  to  borrow  on.  The  reeds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  be  seen  soon  after  clearing  the 
bar.  After  leaving  the  Meidan  'Ali,  if  a  working  breeze,  it  will  be  necessary  to  anchor  as  soon  as 
the  tide  makes  against  you,  the  ebb  stream  running  7  to  8  hours,  or  even  more.  The  direction  of 
the  channel  after  passing  the  bar  is  about  N.W.  i  N.  with  soundings  of  3  to  4  fathoms  at  L.  W. 

Bonys.  Four  buoys  are  laid  down  in  the  entrance  channel  by  the  British  Government,  one 
on  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Miyan  sand ;  the  channel  lies  to  the  W.  of  this.  The  other  three  are 
on  the  edge  of  the  'Abd-allah  bank«  and  must  be  left  on  the  port  hand.  A  vessel  is  apt  to  be  set 
over  by  the  tide  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  fair  channel,  which  is  narrow  being  under  half  a  mile 
in  width  in  certain  parts. 

Setum  Voyage  from  the  SiTor  to  Karak  Island.  When  bound  from  the  river  to  Kharg  and 
Bu-shehr,  on  clearing  the  bar  and  being  in  5  fathoms,  although  the  pilots  are  supposed  to  take  the 
vessel  back  to  Kharg,  it  is  preferable  to  verify  their  proceedings,  by  attending  to  the  navigation , 
being  in  the  open  sea,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  nor  indeed  required,  except  perhaps  on 
approaching  Kharg. 

The  course  to  Kharg  is  E.S.E.,  distance  94  m.  After  crossing  several  deep  channels,  or 
khors,  and  perhaps  getting  a  shoal  cast  of  6  fathoms  on  the  tail  of  the  rocky  bank  (least  water  at 
L.  W.  said  to  be  4  fathoms)  off  the  Meidan  *Ali,  the  soundings  increase,  though  irregularly,  to  20 
fathoms  at  30  m.  from  Kharg. 

In  making  the  island  by  day  after  sighting  it,  steer  to  pass  through  between  it  and  Khuwairij, 
but  if  it  has  to  be  made  by  night,  it  is  necessary  to  steer  for  the  S.  end,  which  is  a  high  bluff,  and 
shows  better  by  night ;  the  reef  extends  at  most  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  S.  end.  Khuwairij  being 
so  low,  may  never  be  seen  at  night,  till  i^round  on  the  reef.  Two  steamers  have  grounded  trying 
the  passage  through  the  Strait  at  night  When  the  island  is  sighted  (by  day)  the  ship  would  be 
in  32  fathoms,  deepening  to  25  or  36  close  to  the  S.  end.  When  the  island  bears  N.,  the  water 
will  shoal  quickly  to  18,  14,  and  12  as  yon  haul  round,  remembering  that  7  or  8  fathoms  is  close  to 
the  reef.  If  running  down  before  a  Shemal,  you  may  expect  gusts  off  the  island  when  hauhng  up 
for  the  anchorage,  which  should  be  done  gradually  with  the  lead  kept  going,  anchoring  in  10  to  12 
fathoms,  when  she  has  stretched  about  2  m.  up  from  the  S.  point 

If  working  down  in  a  S. -Easter,  the  pilots  (after  one  or  two  days,  at  any  rate)  are  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  ship's  observations,  as  they  do  not  understand  the  navigation  of  the  open  sea. 
If,  after  leaving  the  bar,  a  S.-Easter  suddenly  sets  in,  the  vessel  must  carry  on  to  get  out  to  sea,  as 
the  pilots  in  that  case  will  not  attempt  to  recross  the  bar.  If  obliged  to  anchor,  she  would  ride  it 
out  best  on  the  Meydan  Ali,  where  it  is  said  the  force  of  the  sea  is  less  than  in  the  channels,  or 
than  when  farther  out. 

Passage  up  the  BiTer  to  Basrah.  There  are  large  herds  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  along  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  the  latter  often  swim  across  to  graze  on  the  islands  in  it.  The  banks  are  very 
low  on  either  side  for  the  entire  distance,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals  for  irrigation ;  the 
land  is  often  under  water,  except  small  raised  banks  between  the  plantations.  The  belt  of  land 
near  the  river  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  dates  in  the  world,  also  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  various  kinds,  widi  grain,  &o.  At  the  back  of  the  date-groves,  which  extend  i  to  2  m. 
from  the  bank,  all  is  a  desolate  swamp.  Many  wild  pigs  are  found  along  the  banks.  On  the  ebb 
the  water  is  quite  fresh  even  at  Fau,  and  fit  for  drinking,  a  little  farther  up  it  is  so  at  ail  times  of 
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tide.  Between  the  plantations  of  trees,  are  sandy  tracts  of  land  along  the  hanks,  which  are  nncul- 
tivated,  although  doubtless  equally  fertile  with  the  rest.  Supplies  of  fruit,  yegetables,  and  cattle, 
can  often  be  obtained  at  the  villages  on  the  banks,  while  waiting  for  the  tide.  The  land  on  the  £. 
side,  S.  of  the  Hafar,  which  forms  a  long  narrow  island  between  this  River  and  the  Bamishir,  is 
called  Abadan.  This  River,  from  the  mouth  nearly  as  far  as  Basrah,  is  the  boundary  between 
Turkish  and  Persian  territory. 

In  entering  Basrah  River,  the  rushes  are  discerned  at  0  or  10  m.  distance,  but  the  pelicans 
are  sometimes  seen  before  the  land,  appearing  on  the  banks  in  great  numbers,  and  making  it 
resemble  a  white  beach.  The  winds  blow  mostly  down  the  river  all  the  year  round,  and  when  a 
N.-Wester  is  violent,  the  atmosphere  is  obscured  by  the  sand  driven  along  before  the  wind.  After 
entering  between  the  regular  banks  with  vegetation,  the  eye  is  the  chief  guide.  The  S.  part  of 
these  banks  is  quite  swampy,  all  of  soft  alluvial  mud,  thickly  grown  with  reeds  and  coarse  grass. 
Landing  is  almost  impossible,  so  soft  is  the  mud.  The  direction  of  the  River  is  about  N.W.  from 
the  mouth  till  past  the  village  of  Fau  (on  the  right  bank,  subject  to  the  Sheikh  of  El-Kuweit). 
Abreast  of  Kusbeh  (on  the  left  bank),  in  lat  30°  1'  N.,  the  trend  of  the  River  is  to  N.  by  E. ;  and 
here,  as  at  other  similar  bends,  the  pilots  anchor  during  a  shemal ;  those  reaches,  which  run  more 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  giving  shelter  from  that  wind,  are  called  Bunder  Shemal. 

We  need  not  describe  the  further  windings  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  River,  which,  from  the  mouth 
to  Basrah,  has  a  course  of  about  60  m. 

Paaaage  down  the  Biver.  In  the  passage  down  the  River,  there  is  generally  a  fair  wind. 
After  passing  Fau,  the  pilots  make  a  slight  zig-zag  course,  so  as  to  shoal  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  but  since  the  buoys  have  been  laid  down,  a  course  is  shaped  from  one  buoy  to  another. 
A  course  is  steered  E.S.E.  for  Khareg,  as  soon  as  you  deepen  over  the  bar  to  5  fathoms.  The 
soundings  on  this  course  will  be  15  fathoms  in  Ehor  Khafgeh,  then  shoal  to  7  on  the  tail  of  the 
rocky  bank  off  the  Meidan  *Ali,  afterwards,  over-falls  of  15  to  8  or  9  fathoms;  the  water  at  last 
increasing  regularly  after  being  clear  of  the  different  khors  off  the  River.  The  pilots  will  not  take 
a  vessel  over  the  bar,  either  in  a  strong  shemal  or  in  a  S.-Easter. 

BASEAH,  or  BUSSORAH,  the  port  of  Mesopotamia,  lies  nearly  1  m.  from  the  river,  and  is 
approached  by  a  small  creek,  the  mouth  of  which  lies  about  the  centre  of  that  reach  of  the  river 
called  Basrah  Reach.  The  only  buildings  seen  from  the  river  are  a  tall  minaret  in  a  suburb  on  its 
banks,  and  the  wall  surrounding  it.  There  is  a  flag-staff  on  which  the  Turkish  flag  is  hoisted,  at 
the  Gnstom-hoiue,  which  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  creek,  in  lat.  30^  d'^'  N., 
Ion.  47^  5r  E.  A  Turkish  guard-vessel,  which  is  a  small  old-fashioned  grab-ship  or  brig,  is  always 
stationed  off  the  town.  The  Turks  have  lately  got  some  small  gun-boats,  and  have  begun  to  ran 
steamers  between  Basrah  and  Baghdad.  An  English  company  has  also  begun  to  run  steamers 
on  the  river.  The  towi^  of  Basrah  is  believed  to  contain  at  present  5,000  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of 
Arabs  and  Turks,  with  some  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  There  are  also  many  Banyans. 
There  is  a  large  fluctuating  population,  not  permanently  resident,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
probable  estimate.  Most  of  the  buildings  within  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  extent,  are  ruinous : 
the  present  houses  are  chiefly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  streets  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Turkish  functionary,  who  is  under  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
intense,  and  the  town  is  considered  extremely  unhealthy  from  June  to  Oct.  Malignant  fevero  are 
then  prevalent.     In  winter  oold  weather  is  experienced,  sometimes  even  a  white  frost, 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  though  the  number  of  European  ships  visiting 
it  has  much  diminished.  Horses,  dates,  rose-water,  &c.,  are  exported ;  the  imports  being  piece 
goods,  rice,  kc.,  from  India.  Some  English  merchants  settled  at  Baghdad  carry  on  a  direct  trade 
with  England.  * 

Anohorage.  A  ship  should  anchor  here  in  4  to  5  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  creek,  and  should  moor  with  open  hawse  to  the  W.  The  creek  is  nearly  dry  at 
L.  W.,  and  only  entered  by  small  boats ;  large  native  vessels  lie  out  in  the  river  to  discharge  cargo ; 
passengers  usually  go  up  to  the  town  in  long  canoes  called  helium,  which  are  propelled  by  poles  at 
a  considerable  rate.  There  is  a  road  or  path  to  the  town  along  the  S.  side  of  this  canal  or  creek,  which 
is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  gardens,  the  trees  in  which  overhang  the  water.  Besides  date-trees 
there  are  pomegranates,  and  many  other  fruit-trees. 

M^alo],  or  Mahghil,  the  site  of  the  British  vice-consulate,  is  alxrat  4  m.  above  Basrah,  and 
1  to  li  m.  beyond  the  end  of  Basrah  Reach,  the  river  here  turning  more  to  the  W.  The  consulate 
is  a  large  square  building  with  a  flag-staff.  It  is  the  place  generally  visited  by  Government  vessels ; 
the  armed  steamer  which  carries  the  mail  between  Basrah  and  Baghdad  also  stops  here.  A  small 
quantity  of  coal  belonging  to  Government,  is  kept  in  store,  and  the  building  is  used  as  a  small 
depot  for  stores,  Ac.,  for  ^e  use  of  the  river  steamer.    Above  M'akil  the  river  as  &r  as  Eurnah,  at 
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the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels;  the  tide  is  felt  20  or  30  m. 
beyond  this  point,  which  is  45  m.  above  M'akil.  The  tide  in  the  river  is  said  to  be  about  six  hours 
later  at  Basrah  than  at  the  bar.  The  strength  of  the  ebb  in  the  river  varies  from  3  to  6  knots, 
that  of  the  flood  from  2  to  4  knots ;  the  ebb-stream  being  about  double  the  duration  of  the  flood. 
If  at  anchor  in  the  river  during  the  ebb,  plenty  of  cable  will  be  required,  especially  if  a  shemal  is 
blowing. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSIAN  GULF. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Persian  Gulf  diflFer  widely  in  character,  the  Persian  coast  being  mountain- 
ous, generally  safe  to  approach,  and  having  deep  water  close  to  it ;  whilst  the  Arabian  coast  (ex- 
cepting the  mountains  of  the  Ruweis-al-Jebal)  is  exceedingly  low,  and  fronted  by  reefs  and  shoals 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  forming  the  celebrated  Pearl  Banks. 
Ships,  therefore,  in  passing  up  and  down  the  Gulf,  always  keep  on  the  Persian  coast,  seldom  stand- 
ing over  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  shoal  water  of  the  Pearl  Banks. 

The  Gulf  of  'Obman  is  singularly  free  from  danger,  and  has  deep  water  almost  close  to  both 
coasts,  which  also  have  high  mountains  within  no  great  distance  of  the  shore. 

The  H.  coast,  as  the  Persian  side  may  be  termed,  presents  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  delta 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mekran  coast,  a  series  of  rugged,  precipitous  mountain  ranges,  one  behind 
the  other ;  running  generally  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  to  each  other.  They  increase  in 
height  as  they  recede  from  the  sea,  and  no  kind  of  vegetation  can  be  seen  on  their  bare  and  deeply- 
furrowed  sides.  Being  visible  at  great  distances,  they  form  excellent  land-marks.  They  are 
separated  by  wide  valleys,  and  there  is  a  belt  of  low  land  of  varying  width  between  them  and  the 
sea,  called  by  the  Persians  the  Germisir,  or  hot  district.  Situated  at  the  S.  foot  of  these  mountains, 
watered  by  no  river,  and  its  summer  heat  tempered  by  no  rain,  this  district  well  merits  the 
appellation,  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  opposite  coast  (between  El-Bahrein  and  Abu  Zhabi), 
the  hottest  place  in  the  world,  in  summer. 

The  small  seaport  towns  are  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  originally  came  from 
the  opposite  coast,  and  formed  settlements  there,  owing  to  intestine  commotions  in  their  own 
country,  or  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  At  the  larger  places,  an  admixture  of  Persians  is  found,  and 
the  rural  population  is  exclusively  Persian ;  but  the  Persian  is  not  a  maritime  nation,  all  the  boats 
sailing  from  Persian  ports  being  manned  by  Arabs. 

The  coast  is  generally  uninviting  and  barren,  except  near  the  villages,  where  date-groves  are 
generally  found,  with  a  small  amount  of  cultivation.  There  are  no  rivers,  as  we  understand  the 
word ;  and  water  is  generally  only  found  in  wells  or  reservoirs  of  rain-water.  There  are  no  good 
harbours  for  large  ships,  though  there  are  plenty  of  roadsteads  or  anchorages  sheltered  against  one 
or  other  of  the  prevailing  winds,  though  not  against  all. 

The  S.  coast,  from  the  river  (Shat-al-'Arab)  to  the  Ruweis-al-Jebal,  is  generally  of  white  sand, 
a  perfect  desert,  having  extensive  tracts  quite  uninhabited.  Near  the  towns,  however,  there  are 
generally  date-groves,  more  or  less  extensive.  Water  is  generally  scarce  and  bad,  and  obtained  in 
shallow  wells  near  the  sea. 

The  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Ohman,  from  the  Ruweis-al-Jebal  nearly  to  Maskat,  is  fertile  and 
well  grown  with  date-trees.  It  extends  in  a  wide  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is  called 
the  Batneh  or  Level  coast.  The  population  is  exclusively  Arab ;  in  the  towns  they  are  civil  to 
Europeans,  and  may  be  trusted ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  land  unarmed  away  from  the  towns  on  the 
main  land,  on  account  of  Jhe  Bedouin,  who  are  occasionally  met  with ;  and  who  attack,  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  even  their  own  more  civilised  countrymen  (the  Arabs  of  the  towns). 

The  navigation  of  this  Arab  coast,  between  the  Shat-el-'Arab  River  and  *Ohman,  is  seldom 
attempted  at  night ;  vessels  should  anchor  at  dark,  if  possible. 

On  both  coasts  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  the  few  supplies  obtainable,  are  so  only  in 
sn^all  quantities.  In  particular,  fuel  (wood)  is  scarce ;  water  only  obtainable  in  your  own  water- 
casks.  The  stranger  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  Arab  is  accustomed  to  drinking  very  bad  water, 
and  his  ideas  of  what  is  good  water  might  lead  to  disappointment ;  it  is  generally  better  after  the 
winter  rains,  and  more  scarce  or  brackish  in  autumn. 

The  basin  of  the  Persian  Gulf  must  be  silting  up  gradually  at  the  N.  end,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  alluvium  poured  into  it  by  the  rivers  there.  Periodical  surveys  will  always  be  needed. 
We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  delta  with  any  degree 
pf  certainty. 

The  water  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  much  Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean. 

WINDS.    The  navigation  of  the  Gulf  in  a  sailing  $hip  requires  great  attention.    The  winds 
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as  in  most  iuknd  seas,  are  Tery  uncertain,  and  blow  occasionally  with  great  force  down  the  Gulf; 
and  in  winter,  also  in  the  opposite  direction.     They  set  in  without  much  warning. 

Shemal.  The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Gulf  is  undoubtedly  the  N.-Wester,  called  by  the  natives 
shemal,  which  blows  about  nine  months  in  the  year  in  the  N.  half  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  blows 
almost  incessantly  during  June,  and  part  of  July  (called  the  Great  Shemal),  seldom  exceeding  a 
moderate  gale  in  force,  and  at  times  quite  light.  Its  general  duration  is  three  days,  but  it  may 
last  seven  days.     The  worst  shemals  often  only  last  one  day. 

This  wind  blows  down  the  Gulf,  changing  its  direction  with  the  trend  of  the  coast.  Thus,  on 
the  Arab  coast  from  Koweit  to  Bahrein,  its  average  direction  is  N.  by  W.  to  N.N.W. ;  on  the  Gutr  or 
El-Katar  coast  N.  to  N.N.W. ;  and  on  the  W.  coast  of 'Ohman  from  W.N.W.  On  the  Persian  coast  it 
blows  N.W.  by  N.  down  as  far  as  Cape  Berdistan ,  below  Jebel  Dreng,  veering  to  N.W.  and  W.N.W. 
between  that  and  Sheikh  Shuaib.  Off  Kais  the  direction  is  about  W.  by  N.,  and  from  Bostaneh 
towards  the  E.  it  blows  from  W.  to  W.S.W.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  Gulf  of  'Ohman 
its  general  direction  is  N.W. 

During  a  shemal,  if  after  rain,  the  air  may  be  clear  and  sky  cloudless,  but  generally,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  air  is  so  loaded  with  dust  from  the  Mesopotamian  deserts  that  a 
dense  mist  is  the  result.  This  makes  the  navigation  very  dangerous,  as  the  land  cannot  be  seen ; 
the  white  surf  on  the  beach  is  often  first  seen,  while  the  laud  is  still  hidden.  In  the  Shat-el-*Arab 
this  is  sometimes  so  much  the  case  that  neither  bank  of  the  river  can  be  seen.  Out  of  sight  of 
land,  a  vessel's  decks  and  rigging  get  covered  with  fine  dust. 

The  air  during  the  shemal  is  generally  very  dry  and  sky  cloudless,  but  in  the  winter,  they  are 
sometimes  attended  at  the  commencement,  by  rain-squalls,  (often  with  thunder  and  lightning), 
which  generally  clear  off  during  the  breeze.  It  veers  during  the  twenty-four  hours  a  few  points, 
blowing  more  off  the  Persian  coast,  or  from  the  N.,  at  night ;  and  off  the  sea,  or  more  from  the  W., 
in  the  day,  which  a  vessel  should  take  advantage  of  when  working  against  one.  It  sets  in  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  generally  suddenly. 

The  barometer  cannot  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  give  any  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  shemal ;  if 
it  was  low  before,  it  will  begin  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  shemal  sets  in,  but  generally  not  before,  and 
continue  high  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  gale.  It  sometimes  falls  before  a  bad  winter  shemal, 
but  rises  again  after  the  first  burst  of  the  gale.  The  barometer  in  the  surveying  ship,  was  not  at 
all  affected  by  one  of  the  heaviest  shemals ;  either  before,  during,  or  after  it.  This  breeze  is  some- 
times preceded  by  the  drying  up  of  the  dew  by  night,  or  the  dampness  of  the  air  ceasing,  which  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign. 

A  heavy  swell  from  the  N.W.,  especially  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf,  is  often  the  precursor  of  a 
shemal,  although  such  a  swell  sometimes  occurs  without  any  wind  following  it.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  winter  shemals  set  in  in  fine  weather,  with  no  warning  except  a  heavy  bank  in  the  N.W. 
quarter,  an  hour  or  two  previously,  which  rolls  down  and  gradually  obscures  all  objects,  and  yet  this 
occurs  sometimes  without  any  wind  following.  A  ship  should,  however,  by  no  means  neglect  such  a 
warning.     Nor  should  she  ever  anchor  very  close  in-shore  during  winter  time. 

Ships  should  be  prepared  in  winter  during  a  S.E.  gale,  for  a  sudden  shift  to  the  N.W., 
especially  at  night,  as  the  shemal  often  blows  then  very  strong.  On  the  1 7th  March,  1830,  the 
E.I.G.  brig  of  war  Ariel,  from  the  river,  bound  to  Bu-shehr,  was  beating  against  a  S.-Easter,  under 
doubleree^d  topsails.  At  1  h.  a. m.  18th,  sail  was  further  reduced  as  a  squall  was  expected  from 
the  N.W.  This  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  the  squall  burst  upon  them,  and,  taking  her  right 
aft,  she  ran  through  the  opposing  head  sea,  buried  herself  in  it,  and  sunk  about  30  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Eharg  Island.  There  were  about  ninety  souls  on  board ;  of  these  only  the  surgeon,  boatswain,  and 
three  of  the  crew  were  saved,  oo  a  canoe  which  floated  off  the  booms. 

The  worst  of  the  shemal  is  always  at  the  beginning.  It  does  not  always  extend  over  the  whole 
Gulf,  and  often  lulls  for  a  short  time  about  day-light.  In  the  summer  shemals  the  wind  rarely 
exceeds  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale  (7),  but  in  the  winter  they  are  often  fresh  gales  (8),  or  at  times 
hard  gales  (9).  It  is  generally  advisable  to  seek  shelter,  if  possible,  during  the  strength  of  a 
shemal,  as  little  or  no  way  will  be  made  against  it ;  the  Persian  coast  and  islands  offer  many  suit- 
able places  of  shelter,  and  much  wear  and  tear  are  thereby  saved. 

Shurgi  or  Eosa.  During  the  winter  months,  S.-Easters,  called  by  the  natives  Shurgi  or  Koss, 
alternate  with  the  N.- Westers ;  and,  like  the  shemals,  follow  to  a  certain  extent  the  direction  of 
the  coast ;  they  only  blow  strong  from  Dec.  to  April.  The  koss  is  generally  accompanied  by  thick, 
gloomy  weather,  with  hard  squalls,  and  often  much  rain,  sometimes  thunder  and  lightning.  The  | 
atmosphere  is  moist,  and  the  barometer  generally  low.  With  a  falling  barometer  and  cloudy 
threatening  weather,  a  koss  may  be  expected  in  the  above  months,  but  timely  warning  is  not  always 
to  be  expected,  although  the  barometer  always  falls  during  the  gale,  if  not  before.    It  seldom  blows 
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more  than  three  days,  its  strength  is  generally  a  moderate  gale  (7),  but  at  times  it  blows  a  fresh 
gale  (8) ;  the  strongest  often  only  last  one  day. 

When  the  wind  begins  to  veer  to 'the  S.  the  koss  is  over,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  a  shemal, 
almost  immediately ;  or  it  may  blow  hard  for  a  short  time  at  S.  or  S.W.,  and  so  die  away,  no  shemal 
occurring  for  several  days.  The  wind  sometimes,  however,  after  blowing  hard  at  S.W.,  chops  round 
suddenly  to  N.W.,  when  a  strong  shemal  will  follow.  The  notion  that  a  koss  is  always  followed  by 
a  shemal  is  not  correct. 

If  a  vessel  has  anchored  for  the  koss  in  an  anchorage  open  to  the  shemal,  she  should  weigh 
immediately  the  koss  is  found  to  be  over,  as  she  may  otherwise  have  to  ride  out  a  N.W.  gale  on  a 
lee-shore.     Easterly  winds  are  of  most  frequent  occurence  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf. 

Nashi.  In  the  winter,  particularly  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf,  strong  breezes  are  experienced 
from  N.E.,  called  Nashi;  they  are  attended  by  dark  cloudy  weather,  and  generally  rain.  The 
natives  rightly  make  a  distinction  between  these  breezes  and  the  koss.  The  barometer  is  not 
affected  by  this  breeze,  being  generally  high ;  and  if  so,  it  will  fall  a  little  when  the  nashi  is  over. 
There  is  sometimes,  off  the  Persian  coast,  and  off  Shargeh  and  Aboo  Zhabi,  a  dense  haze  before  a 
nashi,  caused  by  the  dust  blown  off  the  land.  This  breeze  often  blows  three  or  five  days,  but 
frequently  only  one  day :  after  the  first  day  the  air  becomes  clearer.  The  nashi  blows  in  gusts 
with  frequent  lulls,  and  if  a  three-day  gale,  is  strongest  on  the  third  day.  The  nashi  blows  very 
strong  in  the  Gulf  of  'Ohman,  and  is  much  dreaded  by  native  craft,  as  the  Batneh  coast  is  a  lee- 
shore,  and  there  is  no  shelter. 

SaheilL  The  S.-Wester,  called  by  the  natives  Saheili,  is  much  feared  by  them,  as  it  blows 
into  nearly  all  the  sheltered  anchorages  on  the  Persian  coast.  It  lasts  generally  only  a  few  hours, 
and  often  follows  the  koss,  but  sometimes  occurs  after  fine  weather ;  it  is  accompanied  by  rain,  and 
is  preceded  by  masses  of  clouds  rising  from  the  S.,  with  lightning.  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  only  happens  in  the  winter  months.  It  blows  all  over  the  Gulf,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  'Ohman, 
especially  off  Cape  Koh-i-Mubarak. 

Squalls.  At  the  change  of  the  seasons  in  autumn,  very  severe  squalls  may  be  expected, 
called  Lebeymah  by  the  Arabs;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  direction  of  these  squalls  is  fixed. 
The  period  assigned  to  them  by  the  Arabs  is  from  the  15th  of  Oct.  to  the  6th  Nov.,  during  which 
time  no  native  vessels  put  to  sea,  until  either  the  squall  is  over,  or  until  the  5  th  Nov.  is  past,  if  no 
bad  weather  happens  before  that  date.  On  Oct.  28th,  1846,  the  E.IC.  surveying-brig  Palinurus 
found  thirty-five  baghalahs  at  anchor  in  Khor  Jerameh  (Ras-el-Had),  which  had  put  in  there  to 
wait  till  this  dreaded  period  was  past.  If  they  do  not  occur  before  the  5th  of  Nov.,  the  Arabs 
consider  that  none  will  happen  after  that  date,  until  the  ordinary  bad  weather  of  the  winter  sets  in. 
On  Nov.  11th,  1843,  the  E.I.C.  sloop  of  war  Coote,  at  anchor  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  Sir  Abu 
Neir,  had  a  S.E.  gale  blowing  for  one  day  and  night ;  with  dark  cloudy  weather  and  lightning. 
An  unusual  degree  of  electrical  action  is  observable  during  the  above  period ;  St.  Elmo*s  fire  has 
been  observed  on  board  ship  at  this  season.  The  air  is  often  wonderfully  clear  about  the  time  of 
these  squalls. 

In  Basiduh  roads  very  violent  squalls  have  been  experienced  from  the  N.  in  May  ;*  and  from 
the  S.E.  in  July  ;t  but  these  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Very  heavy  squalls  from  the  N.  have 
been  experienced  in  May  in  the  N.  end  of  the  Gulf.  A  succession  of  squalls  from  opposite  quarters, 
each  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  and  alternating  thus  several  times,  is  occasionally  experienced. 
In  the  winter,  especially,  tremendous  gusts  blow  out  of  the  great  valley  in  the  mountains  below 
Maskat,  known  as  the  Devil's  Gap. 

Land  and  Sea-Breezes  are  very  uncertain.  In  fine  weather  very  decided  land-winds  are 
experienced,  but  only  near  the  coast.  Sea-breezes  are  very  regular  at  Bu-shehr  in  the  summer, 
setting  in  at  9  a.  m.,  (when  there  is  not  a  shemal) ;  but  land-winds  are  very  slight  and  of  short 
duration  there.  At  Basiduh,  the  land*winds  are  strong  and  last  till  10  a.  m.;  sea-breezes  are  also 
regular,  but  do  not  set  in  so  early  as  at  Bu-shehr. 

On  the  Arabian  coast  the  land-winds  are  often  strong  in  the  morning,  and  come  off  occasionally 
in  hot  gusts.    At  Koweit,  the  sea-breezes  are  regular  in  fine  weather. 

Onlf  of  'Ohman.  The  S.W.  monsoon  is  not  felt  inside  Ras-eMIadd ;  as  soon  as  that  cape 
bears  S.  the  wind  is  quite  lost,  (the  same  occurs  at  Cape  Guardafui).  During  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
nashis  and  shemals  prevail :  but  in  the  summer,  or  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  no  shemals  occur. 

*  May  27th,  1851.  Heavy  squalls  from  the  N.,  with  vivid  lightning.  At  9  p.  m.  the  E  J.0,  sohoonep 
JHffris  drove  with  two  anchors  ahead  until  she  struck  off  the  hospital  The  b^ux>n,  flag-staff,  and  many  date-troea 
were  blown  down. 

t  July  29th,  1857.  Threatening  appearance  in  the  evening.  At  11  p.  m.,  heavy  squalls  from  S.E.  with 
lightning.    Sain  so  heavy  that  it  filled  the  reser? oirs  in  three  hours.    Mid-night,  blowing  fresh  from  N.W, 
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Calms  and  light  winds  prevail,  or  light  S.E.  winds,  rendering  the  passage  oat  of  the  gulf  in  a 
sailing  ship  very  tedious. 

Oeneral  Obsenration.  Especially  in  the  winter,  the  winds  are  often  very  local,  a  shemal 
blowing  at  one  end  of  the  gulf,  while  at  the  other  end,  or  even  in  the  centre  part,  it  is  blowing  in 
the  opposite  direction  or  is  calm.  At  Bu-shehr  the  wind  is  often  blowing  the  opposite  way  to  what 
it  is  in  the  Shat-al-'Arab. 

From  the  above  remarks  on  the  winds,  it  vrill  be  observed  that  the  shurgi,  or  S.E.  wind,  blows 
into  the  Gulf,  during  the  same  period,  though  not  so  continuously,  as  the  S.E.  wind  of  the  Red 
Sea  between  Nov.  and  April.  The  Nashi  of  Ohman,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf,  synchronises  with 
similar  bursts  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  or  land-wind,  at  Karachi  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  And  again, 
the  period  of  the  great  shemal,  June— July,  is  when  the  N.W.  winds  are  strongest  in  the  Red  Sea. 

WEATBEEB.  The  climate  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  one  of  the  most  trying  imaginable ;  though 
perhaps  on  the  whole  not  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  The  intense  heat  of  die  summer  is  aggravated 
by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dust  raised  by  every  wind ;  nor  are  there  rains  or 
clouds  at  this  season,  as  in  India,  to  temper  the  excessive  heat.  The  Arab  coast  is  hotter  and  less 
healthy  than  the  Persian,  and  the  S.  end  of  the  gulf  hotter  than  the  N.  part. 

In  winter,  the  winds  are  cold  and  cutting,  although  the  temperature  is  more  suited  to  Europeans; 
but  fevers  are  then  prevalent,  and  it  appears  to  be  less  healthy  than  the  hot  season. 

Jan.  and  Feb.  are  cold  and  boisterous  months.  Gales  of  wind  prevail  with  rain,  and  what  is 
termed  by  seamen  ''  bad  weather."  The  minimum  of  temperature,  45°  to  60^  occurs  in  the  first 
half  of  Feb.  March  is  an  agreeable  month  as  to  temperature,  and  the  weather  generally  fine  and 
clear,  the  winds  variable.  The  natives  consider  the  bad  weather  over  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  for  the  S.  end  of  the  gulf.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf,  a  gale  often  occurs  about  the 
equinox,  but  intervals  of  variable  winds  and  fine  weather  are  frequent  (though  some  bad  weather 
sdll  occurs). 

April  is  a  pleasant  month,  though  getting  hot  (80°  and  more)  towards  the  end.  The  weather 
is  generally  fine,  with  moderate  shemals  now  and  then.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf  a  very  heavy 
shemal  has  occurred  in  this  month,  also  heavy  squalls,  or  a  gale  from  the  E.  Variable  winds 
however  prevail,  with  sometimes  rain.    There  is  seldom  bad  weather  after  middle  of  this  month. 

May.  The  weather  getting  hot  (over  85°)  in  this  month.  It  is  generally  fine,  moderate 
shemals  frequent ;  bad  squalls  have  been  experienced,  but  are  exceptional. 

During  June  and  the  first  half  of  July,  the  heat  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf  is  moderated  by  the 
almost  constant  shemal  (the  air  during  these  months  is  generally  loaded  with  dust) ;  but  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  Aug.,  the  heat  is  most  intense,  and  with  a  S.  wind  almost  insupportable,  from 
the  increase  of  moisture  in  the  air.  In  the  month  of  Aug.,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to 
rise  on  shore  to  150°  Fah.  in  the  sun.  In  the  shade  on  board  ship  its  range  is  small,  from  90°  to 
03°  at  night  till  sunrise,  to  96°  or  98°  in  the  afternoon  at  Bu-shehr ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  daily  sea  breeze  keeps  it  comparatively  cool.  At  Basiduh  it  is  a  little  higher.  In  the 
Shat  al  Arab  the  thermometer  is  stated  by  Loftus  to  have  risen  to  124°  in  the  shade.  The  intense 
heat  of  the  nights  renders  the  weather  more  distressing. 

Sept.  is  but  little  cooler  than  Aug. ;  the  nights  however  are  less  oppressive,  particularly  towards 
the  end.  The  heat  of  these  months  is  necessary  for  the  maturing  of  the  date  crop.  Oct.,  though 
still  hot,  is  by  comparison  quite  endurable ;  towards  the  end  the  squalls  which  generally  occur,  reduce 
the  temperature  considerably.  Nov.  is  generally  a  beautiful  month;  fine  weather,  with  often 
wonderfidly  clear  atmosphere ;  temperature  pleasant 

Dec  is  often  a  fine  cool  month,  similar  to  the  last ;  unless  the  bad  weather  sets  in,  but  it 
seldom  does  before  the  middle  of  this  month.  It  more  frequently  comes  on  at  the  end  of  this,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  and  occasionally  does  not  set  in  till  near  the  end  of  Jan. 

Calms  are  frequent  in  the  Penian  Gulf  and  Gulf  of  'Ohman,  sometimes  lasting  for  days.  The 
saying  of  our  seamen,  that  "  there  is  always  either  too  much  wind  or  none  at  all  in  the  gulf,^  is 
very  true ;  moderate  steady  breezes  are  almost  unknown. 

Water-spouts,  or  sand-spouts  on  shore,  have  been  frequently  observed. 

The  Bam  IhU  is  small  and  variable ;  it  may  average  6  inches,  or  from  that  to  8  in  the  year. 
This  is  at  Bu-shehr,  where  alone  it  has  been  approximately  registered.  On  the  Arab  coast  it  is 
probably  less.  With  rare  exceptions  it  falls  only  in  the  winter  months.  On  the  Arab  coast,  the 
S.  bay  of  the  gulf,  the  rain  is  said  to  fall  very  rarely. 

Dewa  are  very  heavy,  particularly  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  sails  appear  in  the 
morning  as  if  a  heavy  shower  had  Mien. 

Dense  fbgs,  wetting  everything  like  rain,  occur  at  times  near  the  coast,  and  always  in  the 
morning.    They  only  last  a  few  hours. 
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Barometer.  The  range  of  the  barometer  is  not  great,  compared  with  more  N.  latitudes, 
although  greater  than  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

In  winter  the  utmost  variation  is  0*6  inches,  the  height  ranging  between  29*70  and  80*30 ; 
average  about  30*00.     In  summer  there  is  a  remarkable  permanent  depression  of  the  mercury,  due  | 
to  the  S.W.  monsoon  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  '  It  begins  to  fall  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  during 
June,  July,  and  Aug.,  stands  with  little  variation  at  about  2966,  varying  between  29*45  and  29*65 ; 
by  the  end  of  Sept.  it  again  stands  at  its  average  -of  about  30*00. 

The  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer  is  somewhat  peculiar;  there  is  only  one  maximum,  at 
10  a.m.,  and  one  minimum  at  4  p.m.,  from  which  time  it  rises  gradually  till  10  the  next  morning ; 
the  depression  which  should  occur  at  4  a.m.  being  hardly  perceptible.  The  barometer  is  not  a  safe 
guide  as  a  warning  against  bad  weather  in  the  gulf,  the  worst  weather  sometimes  occurring  without 
any  change  in  the  mercury  column,  or  the  change  not  occurring  till  the  gale  has  set  in. 

The  TIDES  have  been  scarcely  at  all  attended  to,  and  not  very  much  is  known  about  them. 
The  rise  and  fall  at  springs  varies  in  different  parts  between  6  and  10  ft.,  while  at  neaps  it  is  only 
from  1  to  4  ft.  At  neaps  the  rise  above  L.  W.  springs  is  from  3  to  7  ft.  The  day  and  night  tides 
are  very  unequal.  In  tJie  winter  the  night,  and  in  the  summer  the  day  tide  is  the  superior,  while 
the  second  tide  in  either  case  is  quite  insignificant.  The  rise  and  fall  is  affected  by  the  winds,  as  is 
the  general  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  extent  of  1  ft.  or  more ;  the  shemal  lowering  the  general  level  of 
the  gulf,  and  the  S. -Easter  raising  it ;  so  that  in  the  first  case  the  tides  will  appear  not  to  rise  so 
high  and  to  fall  lower  than  usual,  and  the  reverse  in  the  second  case. 

The  highest  tides  occur  about  the  Aug.  springs,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  heaping  up 
(during  June,  July,  and  Aug.)  of  the  water  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  its  N.  coast,  due  to  the 
S.W.  monsoon. 

The  tide-wave  takes  about  one  hour  in  its  passage  from  Maskat  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf, 
and  thence  about  13  hours  more  to  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  tide-hour,  or  time  of  H.  W.  at 
F.  and  Cat  Maskat  is  about  9h. ;  at  Gape  Musendom  about  10  h.;  at  Basiduh  12  h.;  at  Kais 
1  h. ;  at  Gongoon  Bay  (Persian  coast)  and  Has  Rakkin  (Arab  coast),  about  5  h. ;  at  Bu-shehr  7^  h. ; 
and  at  the  bar  of  the  Shat  al  Arab  12  h.  Its  progress  in  the  deep  water  of  the  sea  of  'Ohmau 
being  much  faster  than  in  the  shoaler  water  of  the  gulf. 

The  tide  stream  appears  at  first  sight  very  anomalous,  especially  at  the  S.  end  of  the  gulf, 
owing  to  the  turning  of  the  stream  being  by  no  means  coincident  with  the  time  of  H.  W.  and  L.  W. 

In  the  gulf  of  'Ohman  on  the  Batneh  coast,  and  outside  Ras  JasLk,  the  tide  stream  is  almost 
imperceptible,  though  the  rise  and  fall  is  6  to  8  ft.  In  proportion  as  the  sea  narrows  towards  its 
junction  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  stream  begins  to  be  felt,  and  is  strong  off  Ras  el  Kuh,  and 
towards  Gru,  Minab,  and  Hormus.  It  increases  as  the  breadth  of  the  sea  diminishes,  attaining  its 
greatest  velocity  at  the  sharp  turn  at  Ras  Musendom,  where  it  runs  about  4  knots,  and  perhaps  more 
at  springs,  with  strong  eddies  and  races  near  that  cape,  and  between  it  and  The  Quoins,  rendering  a 
sailing  vessel  almost  unmanageable.  Gn  the  coast  opposite  it  is  not  so  strong,  perhaps  2  or  3  knots 
off  Gru. 

Entering  the  Persian  Gulf  the  strength  of  the  flood-stream  sets  towards  Hormus,  Larek,  and 
El-Kishm,  flowing  to  the  W.,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  m.  per  hour,  along  both  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of 
these  islands,  and  past  the  Tumbs. 

Goasting  round  Ras  Musendom,  it  flows  to  the  S.W.,  past  Ras-el-Khaimah  to  Aboo  Zhabi,  but 
its  velocity  along  this  coast  is  much  less  than  it  is  to  the  N. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  tide-stream  off  Basiduh  and  the  Tumbs,  off  Faroor  and  El-Kais  is,  that 
it  runs  on  for  three  hours  each  way  after  the  turn  of  tide,  as  shown  by  the  gauge. 

The  tide- wave  reaches  Gape  Rakkin  and  the  bay  between  Nabend  and  Berdistan,  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  here  the  stream  is  much  weaker. 

From  Ras  Rakkin  the  flood-stream  sets  to  the  S.  on  both  sides  of  the  Gutr  coast  at  1  and 
H  knots  per  hour;  and  also  comes  from  the  E.  through  and  over  the  reefs  S.  of  El-Bid 'ah,  meeting 
the  tide  which  sets  along  shore  from  Abu  Thabi  to  the  W.,  somewhere  at  the  S.W.  extreme  of  that 
deep  bay.    They  are  generally  we&k  in  this  S.  bay,  except  locally. 

The  flood  sets  to  the  S.  along  both  shores  of  Bahrein  Island,  and  is  strongly  felt  through  the 
great  reefs  N.  of  it.  It  also  sets  to  the  S.  off  El-Katif,  where  it  runs  about  2  knots  per  hour. 
North  of  the  Fasht-el-Yarem  the  stream  sets  E.  and  W.  about  1  knot  an  hour  across  the  pearl- 
banks,  often  throwing  a  vessel  out  of  her  reckoning  in  making  Bahrein.  It  also  sets  about  E.  and 
W.  through  the  islands  near  Farsi. 

It  runs  with  increased  strength  at  the  comer  formed  by  Ras  Mutaf«  where  the  water  is  much 
discoloured ;  thence  to  Bushehr,  and  on  the  Arab  coast  opposite,  the  tides  are  weak. 

At  Kharg,  tides  of  1  to  2  knots  are  experienced,  setting  N.W.  aud  S.E.;  and  the  strcngtli 
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increases  as  the  rivers  are  approached.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf  there  is  much  less  difference 
between  the  time  of  the  turn  of  stream  and  H.  W.  or  L.  W.  At  the  islands  near  Kubbr,  the  tide 
sets  1  to  li  knots  about  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  the  flood  also  sets  up  along  the  Persian  shore  to  Deilim, 
and  thence  W.S.W.  to  Ras  Barkan. 

In  the  rivers  the  tide-stream  runs  with  considerable  velocity,  ordinarily  3  or  4  knots  at  springs, 
but  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  ebb  attains  a  velocity  of  6  knots,  while 
the  flood  is  much  weaker.  The  stream  of  ebb  runs  eight  hours,  and  the  flood  only  four  or  five ;  and 
here  again  the  stream  runs  on  some  time  after  the  tide  has  begun  to  rise  or  fall  as  noted  along 
the  shore  line.  The  tide-wave  occupies  about  six  hours  in  its  passage  from  the  bar  to  Basrah  or 
M'akil.     (See  also  Tides  of  Shat-el-Arab,  page  275). 

PILOTS.  Formerly  all  ships  bound  up  the  Persian  Gulf  took  in  pilots  at  Maskat  for  the  gulf 
as  far  as  £u-shehr ;  this  is  still  often  the  case.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense ; 
particularly  as  the  men  generally  offering  their  services  are  not  trustworthy,  their  knowledge  being 
very  local.  Pilots  for  particular  localities  (as  for  the  Basrah  river)  are  indispensable.  If  taken  on 
bosjrd  for  the  Arab  coast,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  only  to  be  depended  on  for  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes. 

HealtL  It  is  in  the  cold  weather  that  fevers  are  most  prevalent ;  the  so-called  gulf  fever  of 
the  remittent  type  is  very  dangerous,  and  convalescence  is  only  possible  by  leaving  the  gulf.  Cholera 
is  generally  present  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  gulf,  and  carries  off  great  numbers  of  the  natives ; 
its  ravines  are  said  to  be  worst  at  Bahrein.  Small-pox  is  also  common ;  a  small  encampment  at  a 
short  distance  from  an  Arab  town  is  probably  a  kind  of  lazaretto  for  this  disease,  and  should  be 
avoided  by  parties  landing.     Ophthalmia  is  common  among  the  natives. 

The  hot  weather  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  unhealthy ;  the  men  suffer,  it  is  true,  from 
aggravated  prickly  heat,  boils,  &c.,  but  provided  they  are  kept  out  of  the  sun,  and  ventilation 
attended  to,  there  will  be  probably  little  serious  sickness.  As  little  work  should  be  done  aloft  by 
day  as  possible ;  awnings  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  men  should  sleep  on  deck  (the  dew  does 
not  appear  to  have  an  injurious  effect).  Nothing  but  extreme  necessity  can  justify  the  exposure  of 
the  men  to  the  sun,  and  white  hats  should  be  always  worn.  For  those  who  may  consider  these 
remarks  extravagant,  the  case  of  H  M.S.  Liverpool  may  be  recorded ;  through  unacquaintance  with 
the  danger,  this  ship  lost  three  lieutenants  and  twenty  to  thirty  men  in  one  day.  just  as  she  entered 
the  gulf  on  her  passage  up  to  Bu-shehr,  in  Aug.,  1821,  from  the  heat  only.  The  thermometer  ranged 
from  103^  to  106^    {See  previous  remarks  on  Weather.) 

PBODUCTIONS  and  TEADE.  The  great  heat  of  the  summer  is  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  date.  The  dates  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Shat-al-Arab,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world,  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Asia ;  large  quantities  are  also  exported  from  the  Batneh  coast.  The 
date  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Arabs. 

Pearls  are  the  most  important  export  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  fishery  gives  employment 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  maritime  population ;  nearly  all  the  pearls  are  exported  to  India.  The 
season  of  the  fishery  is  from  May  to  Sept.,  during  which  time  it  is  pursued  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  by  the  available  part  of  the  population.  During  the  latter  month,  when  the  date  harvest 
also  occurs,  the  towns  and  villages  are  nearly  deserted.  From  2,000  to  2,500  boats  are  employed, 
ranging  from  10  to  40,  or  perhaps  50  tons  burden,  the  crews  varying  from  eight  or.  ten  to  thirty 
men.     The  value  of  the  pearls  raised  in  1859  was  estimated  at  £200,000  sterling. 

The  right  of  fishing  is  common  to  everyone,  but  the  Arabs  of  different  towns  appear  to  have  a 
tacit  understanding  about  their  respective  fishing-grounds,  or  else,  motives  of  convenience  limit  them 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  towns.  Thus  Koweit  boats  fish  as  far  S.  as  Jeziret  Bu  *A]i,  the 
Bahrein  boats  from  thence  to  Arzenah,  the  Abu  Zhabi  and  Shargeh  boats  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  that 
island.  Nearly  all  the  towns  on  the  Arab  side,  and  many  on  the  Persian,  send  boats  to  the  fishery. 
Abu  Zhabi  sends  a  greater  number  than  any  other  town,  viz.  600 ;  Bahrein  is  next  with  400 ;  and 
so  on,  down  to  small  villages  fitting  out  only  1 0. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fishery  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy  Arab  merchants 
residing  at  Lingeh  and  El-Eais  on  the  Persian,  and  Bahrein,  Abu  Zhabi,  and  Shargeh  on  the  Arab 
coast.  They  pay  the  divers  chiefly  in  food  and  clothing,  making  small  advances  to  them  during  the 
winter  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  dependence,  the  pearl  divers  being  a  highly  improrident  race. 

The  fishery  is  pursued  on  any  banks  where  the  bottom  is  hard  and  level,  without  rugged  rocks, 
and  not  at  a  greater  depth  than  12  or  13  &thoms ;  the  general  Arab  name  for  such  a  bank  is  Hehr. 
The  longest  time  the  diver  can  remain  under  water  does  not  exceed  one  minute  and  a  half.  They 
can  work  at  the  bottom  even  in  greater  depths,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  occurrence : — On  the 
survey  of  the  S  E.  coast  of  Arabia  in  1845,  a  three-pounder  iron  gun  was  dropped  overboard  from 
the  E.I.C.  tender  Nerbudda,  when  at  anchor  in  15  fathoms,  off  Ras  Fartak,  in  March.     Some  pearl- 
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fishers  from  El-Khabareh  on  the  Batneh  coast,  on  their  way  to  Makallah  and  Ghubbet  *Ayn,  were 
engi^ed  to  reoorer  the  gun,  which  they  did  for  h^e  dollars. 

A  few  large  boats  leave  Bahrein  and  the  ports  of  *Ohman  to  fish  for  pearls  at  Sokotra,  and  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  cold  season,  returning  in  time  for  the  fishing  season  in  the  Gulf. 
In  1860  thirty  boats  left  the  gulf  for  these  distant  fishing-grounds,  twelve  of  which  belonged  to 
Bahrein. 

Exporti.  A  large  number  of  horses  is  exported  from  the  gulf  to  India  (the  Nejd  Arab  is 
perhaps  the  finest  horse  in  the  world) ;  they  are  packed  very  closely  in  the  native  vessels,  and  often 
are  damaged  on  the  passage ;  the  largest  baghalahs,  which  are  only  300  or  400  tons,  carry  80  to 
100  horses.  From  Persia  carpets,  dried  fruit,  almonds,  rose-water,  Ac,  are  exported  to  India,  but  not 
in  large  quantities.  Com,  mules,  and  asses  are  exported  to  the  Mauritius  from  both  Bu-shebr  and 
Maskat,  also  salt  and  salt  fish  from  the  latter  place.  Shark-fins,  Ac,  are  also  sent  to  India 
for  the  China  market. 

Imports  are  chiefly  rice,  also  timber,  English  piece  goods,  indigo,  iron,  and  lead,  from  India ; 
sugar  from  Batavia  and  the  Mauritius ;  coffee  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Vessels.  The  number  of  square-rigged  ships  employed  in  the  Gulf  trade  has  decreased  of 
late  years.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  developed  the  steam  tia£Qc,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing.  A  direct  trade  with  England  from  Basrah  is  carried  on,  by  some  English  merchants 
of  Baghdad. 

ComiluuiioatieiL  A  bi-monthly  steamer  runs  with  the  mail  between  Bombay  and  Basrah, 
calling  at  Karachi,  Maskat,  Bandar  'Abbas,  and  Bu-shehr.  The  communication  between  Bu-shehr 
and  Baghdad  is  monthly,  excepting  in  the  hot  months :  a  small  sailing  vessel  takes  the  Keeidency 
mail  to  Basrah  (passage  varying  from  5  to  10  days  or  more),  and  the  armed  steamer  belonging  to 
the  British  Government  takes  it  thence  to  Baghdad.  There  is  a  private  mail  from  Baghdad  to 
Beirut  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  sometimes  plundered  by  the  Arabs. 

Piracy.  For  the  information  of  strangers,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  piracy  on  a  European 
vessel  has  been  unknown  for  years.*  No  molestation  need  be  anywhere  apprehended  by  the 
smallest  trader  within  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Ohman,  even  if  wrecked  ;  except,  in  this  case, 
such  petty  acts  of  pilfering  as  might  occur  anywhere.  To  the  S.  of  Ras-al-Hed  a  vessel  grounding 
would  certainly  be  plundered  by  the  Bedouin,  who  are  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  under  no  human 
control. 

NAVIGATION  OP  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

Oeneral  Obieryations.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  passage  up  the  Gulf 
is  more  difficult  than  down  it.  A  ship  should,  if  merely  passing  up  and  down  the  Gulf,  keep 
entirely  on  the  Persian  coast ;  at  the  entrance  the  tides  are  very  strong  on  the  Arab  side,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  coast  is  fronted  by  extensive  reefis,  and  is  very  low.  Care  is  required  in  the 
navigation  o^ing  to  the  numerous  islands  and  strong  tides  near  the  entrance,  and  to  the  frequency 
of  strong  breezes  and  bad  weather  (especially  in  winter),  which  set  in  without  much,  if  any,  warn- 
ing ;  sjB  also  their  liability  to  sudden  shifts. 

During  shemals,  especially  in  summer,  and  during  the  Nashi  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf  in 
winter,  the  very  hazy  state  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it  impossible  to  see  the  land  unless  quite 
close  ;  a  stranger  would  never  believe  the  haze  to  be  so  thick  as  it  really  is,  and  he  might  find  him- 
self quite  close  to  the  beach  before  seeing  it 

Passages  np  the  Persian  Gulf.  Vessels  bound  up  the  Gulf  generally  have  occasion  to  call 
at  Maskat ;  the  following  directions  will  serve  whether  they  do  so  or  not 

In  the  fine  season  the  high  land  of  the  Arabian  coast  will  generally  be  seen  at  great  distances, 
especially  at  sunset  The  mass  of  high  land  between  Has  Abu  Daood  and  Soor  is  that  always 
made,  an  extent  of  60  m.  along  the  coast.  The  mountain  Jebel  Abu  Daood  will  be  the  nearest, 
while  over  it  are  the  higher  mountains  of  Kerriyat  (Jebel  az  Z 'atari),  having  the  great  valley  called 
by  navigators  the  Devil's  Gap  between  them,  and  the  mountains  called  Jebel  Beni  Jabar.  Jebel 
Abu  Daood  should  bear  S.  to  S.S.W.  according  to  the  distance  off.  As  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
closing  the  Arabian  coast  until  Maskat  bears  S.W.  at  least ;  if  working  up  from  the  S.,  a  ship 
should  keep  at  a  distance  (perhaps  50  or  60  m.)  from  the  coast  This  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  light 
airs  and  S.E.  current  experienced  near  the  shore. 

A  remarkable  saddle  hill  (1,340  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  black  hills  near  Maskat,  and  2  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  that  town,  is  a  good  mark  for  telling  its  whereabouts  ;  it  is  very  conspicuous  when 
bearing  W.N.W.  to  W.S.W.    On  a  nearer  approach,  Fahl  Islet  will  prevent  a  stranger  passing  the 

*  The  attack  on  the  mail  ateamer,  Ctuikmere^  off  Basnib,  in  1872,  contradicts  this. 
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place ;  and  Jillali  fort  at  Maskat  is  sometimes  seen  when  bearing  about  W.,  showing  white  in  the 
morning  sun  against  the  black  hills  behind.  There  is  anchorage  only  in  very  deep  water  quite 
close  to  the  shore  from  Maskat  to  Kerriyat,  and  thence  to  Soor  often  none  at  all.  In  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon, a  vessel  should  pass  as  close  as  convenient  round  Ras  el  Hadd,  which  is  a  low  sandy  point  and 
deep-to ;  it  is  not  probable  owing  to  the  hazy  state  of  the  air,  that  the  high  land  would  be  seen  till 
off  Soor  or  Ealhat,  and  if  the  vessel  were  not  pretty  close  in,  it  might  not  be  seen  at  all.  The  high 
land  may  often  become  visible  for  a  short  time  about  sunset. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  to  Maskat  at  this  season,  but  if  the  cove  were  passed 
in  the  night,  owing  to  a  N.W.  alongshore  current  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  through  not  being 
close  enough  in,  it  might  be  tedious  getting  down  to  it  again.  There  is  no  danger  whatever 
for  a  ship  between  Ras  el  Hadd  and  Maskat. 

Maskat  to  fhe  Entrance  of  the  Onl£  Leaving  Maskat  for  the  Gulf  with  a  fair  wind, 
a  course  N.W.  by  N.  for  146  m.  will  carry  a  vessel  abreast  of  Has  el  Kuh,  and  about  12  m.  off 
it,  and  thence  60  m.  further  on  a  N.N.W.  course  to  a  position  abreast  of  the  great  Quoin 
(Sellameh)  and  5  m.  distant  from  it.  Remember  that  one  flood-tide  will  advance  jou  nearly 
10m.  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf;  but  an  ebb-tide  will  retard  you  to  the  same  amount,  and,  if 
catching  the  vessel  on  either  bow,  may  set  her  over  to  either  shore. 

With  a  N.-Wester  it  would  be  preferable  to  stand  well  over  to  the  Mekran  and  Persian  shore 
and  work  up  along  it  in  preference  to  the  Arabian  side,  where  there  would  be  a  lee  current  and 
heavier  swell.  Besides,  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Deimaniyeh  group  are  very  low,  of  even 
form  and  brown  colour,  and  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  making  them  in  bad  weaker,  especially 
by  night.  They  are  deep-to  on  their  N.  side,  so  that  the  soundings  would  be  little  guide.  In 
fine  clear  weather  the  mountains  on  both  the  Arab  and  Persian  coasts  (Jebel  Nakhl  and  Jebel 
Shahu)  may  be  seen  at  once  when  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf. 

The  Persian  Coast  is  deep-to  and  safe  to  approach  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Jashk,  but  the  shore 
is  low,  the  hills  being  a  considerable  distance  inlaiid.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  approach  it 
too  closely,  as  it  has  been  veiy  imperfectly  examined.  The  100-£athom  line  is  only  6  to  8  m.  off 
the  points  Ras  Zegin  and  Maidani.  The  Quoin  hiU,  inland  of  -Jashk,  is  a  capital  land-mark  and 
conspicuous  except  from  E.S.E. 

The  shore  is  very  low  on  the  whole  of  the  Persian  coast  as  for  as  Hormuz,  excepting  one  or 
two  small  hills  near  the  beach.  It  is  deep-to,  and  deceptive  as  to  the  distance  off,  as  the  low  shore 
is  not  seen  farther  than  4  or  5  m.,  at  which  time  the  appearance  of  the  hiUs  would  lead  one  to 
imagine  the  vessel  to  be  fully  twice  that  distance  from  Icmd.  The  lead  is  little  guide  unless  kept 
going  very  quickly.  Care  must  be  taken  in  passing  the  shoal  E.  of  Ras  el  Kuh,  and  the  flat  off 
Ras  as  Shir,  or  in  standing  in  towards  them  in  beating  up.  The  land-mark  Koh  i  Mubarek  is 
conspicuous  when  seen  from  N.W.  or  S.E.,  but  less  so  from  abreast  of  it,  when  it  is  not  so  plainly 
visible  against  the  light  coloured  hiUs  behind ;  it  is  of  light  colour  and  only  visible  18  m.  Jebel 
Eurrye  and  Jebel  Bees  are  remarkable,  and  visible  quite  across  the  straits  from  near  Limeh. 

Arabian.  Coast.  In  clear  weather  the  great  mountains  of  the  Ruweis  al  Jebal  will  be  seen 
abreast  of  Ras  Jashk ;  they  form  in  two  principal  peaks. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  stand  over  too  close  to  the  Arab  coast  in  working  to  the  N.  from  Ras  el 
Kuh,  though  there  are  no  dangers  off  it,  as  the  wind  is  generally  lost  or  becomes  baffling  under 
the  mountains ;  the  tides  are  very  strong,  especially  N.  of  Uhm  el  Fiyarin,  and  the  water  too  deep 
for  anchoring.  Uhm  el  Fiyarin  generally  shows  light  coloured  against  the  mountains  behind,  and 
though  a  lofty  islet,  quite  insignificant  by  comparison.  The  remarkable  group  commonly  called 
the  Quoins  cannot  be  mistaken  :  the  great  Quoin  is  visible  37  m.  Sailing  vessels  should  not  pass 
very  close,  or  to  the  S.  of  them,  unless  with  a  strong  fair  wind ;  and  even  tiien,  the.  breeze  is  seldom 
carried  past  these  islands.  The  tide  sets  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  near  them,  and  is  very  strong, 
with  eddies  and  races  to  the  S.  of  them. 

Sntranoe  of  Gulf  to  Great  Tomb.  From  Ras  el  Kuh  round  to  Henjam  Island  the  tides 
are  strong  quite  across  the  sea,  and  have  a  material  effect  on  the  vesseFs  progress  in  short  intervals 
of  time.  The  two  mountains  Shemil  and  Ginnoh,  at  the  back  of  Bunder  Abbas,  are  seen  in  clear 
weather  from  near  Uhm  el  Fiyarin.  On  rounding  the  Quoins,  Larek  will  be  seen  making  at  first 
in  a  great  many  detached  lumps ;  and  if  a  working  breeze,  a  good  stretch  over  close  to  it  should  be 
made,  it  being  safe  to  approach. 

In  light  winds,  vessels  working  in  have  been  carried  by  the  flood  to  the  N.E.  of  Larek ;  and, 
it  being  dark,  they  did  not  find  it  out  till,  they  tacked,  and  made  Larek  on  the  starboard  tack, 
close  to.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  Musendom  about  10  h.,  but  the  stream  of  flood  would  flow 
three  hours  after  H.  W.,  and  the  stream  of  ebb  as  much  after  L.  W. ;  from  which  data  the  direction 
of  the  stream,  whether  flood  or  ebb,  may  be  roughly  estimated. 
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Hormnz  with  its  Beveral  white  peaks,  will  be  seen  on  the  starboard  bow  as  you  stand  towards 
Larek.  The  shemal  blows  here  W.S.W.  to  S.W.,  and  a  vessel  should  not  get  too  far  over  to  the 
shore  to  S.  and  E.  of  Hormuz,  which  is  a  lee  shore  for  that  wind  without  any  shelter.  Hormuz 
or  Kesm  roads  are  good  places  of  shelter  if  caught  in  the  Strait  in  a  heavy  shemal.  The  water  close 
to  L  arek  is  too  deep  for  convenient  anchorage. 

QnoinB  to  the  Great  Tumb.  When  the  Great  Quoin  bears  S.,  5  m.  distant,  a  course 
W.  by  S.  for  67  m.  will  bring  a  vessel  abreast  of  the  Great  Tumb  Island,  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
Basiduh  flat  than  to  the  Island ;  but  the  course  made  good  depends  very  much  on  the  way  tlie 
tides  have  set  you,  they  should  always  therefore  have  the  careful  attention  of  the  navigator. 

The  hills  on  El-Kishm  Island  are  characterized  by  light  colour,  and  remarkable  table-topped 
and  precipitous  forms.  Hei\jam  is  covered  with  irregular  dark  coloured  hills,  and  when  seen  from 
the  E.  or  W.,  has  a  remarkable  gap  or  valley  near  the  N.  end.  Between  the  Quoins  and  the 
Tumb,  as  the  chart  shows,  the  sea  is  clear  for  working  quite  across  the  Gulf.  Henjam  Sound  , 
affords  good  shelter  against  all  winds.  In  approaching  or  standing  over  towards  the  flat  off  the  ' 
S.W.  end  of  El-Kishm,  the  lead  must  be  kept  going.  The  discoloured  water  will  indicate  its  edge 
by  day  very  clearly,  although  a  vessel  may  stand  some  distance  into  the  discolouration  before  shoal- 
ing her  water.  A  look-out  should  be  kept  for  fishing-boats  at  anchor  on  the  edge  of  the  flat. 
Jezirat  Tumb  (seen  about  15  m.  by  day)  is  level,  brown  coloured,  and  does  not  show  well  at  night ; 
it  is  deep-to,  except  on  the  S.  side,  and  has  foul  ground  i  i^*  off  the  S.W.  comer.  From  this 
island  a  departure  is  taken  for  entering  Basiduh  roads. 

From  the  Toinb  to  Kaia.  When  the  Great  Tumb  bears  S.  about  5  m.  distant,  a  course  W. 
43  m.  and  then  W.  i  N.  30  m.,  carries  a  vessel  abreast  of  Kais  IsLmd.  After  passing  the  Tumb, 
the  island  of  Nabyu  Tanb  (or  Little  Tumb)  will  be  seen ;  it  makes  in  two  lumps  (dark  little  peaks 
at  N.  end),  is  deep-to,  and  safe  to  approach.  On  the  starboard  bow,  Jebel  Bostaneh  will  be  seen 
making  like  a  high  island.  The  course  given  above  takes  a  vessel  i^  m.  N.  of  Faroor  Island,  and 
5i-  m.  from  the  shoal  named  after  it.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  dark  volcanic  peaks,  visible  25  m. ; 
it  is  quite  deep-to  all  round,  and  may  be  passed  quite  close. 

By  keeping  in  25  to  30  fathoms,  a  vessel  will  be  clear  of  the  shoal  at  night,  and  also  of  the 
island,  if  not  seen.  The  depth  increases  to  50  and  44  fathoms  towards  Faroor,  and  decreases 
towards  the  shoal.  The  island  shows  well  at  night.  The  Yarid  Hills,  an  isolated  mass  will  be 
seen  to  the  left  of  Bostaneh  when  bearing  N.W.  by  W. ;  and  before  reaching  Faroor,  the  grand 
land-mark,  Jebel  Taranji,  or  Gharek  Hill,  a  round-topped  mountain,  will  be  seen  to  the  left  of  these 
hills ;  when  you  will  be  clear  to  the  W.  of  Faroor  shoal.     This  mountain  is  visible  about  70  m. 

El-Kais  Island  may  be  seen  about  13  m.,  is  of  even  form  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Great  Tumb,  though  much  larger,  and  has  a  few  trees  on  it.  Its  E.  and  W.  points  are  low,  and 
the  island  would  be  difficult  to  see  by  night.  Deep  water  is  carried  close  to  the  outer  side,  which 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  a  mile.  In  working  from  the  Tumb  to  Kais,  it  is  as  well  in 
light  winds  to  keep  to  the  N.  of  the  Tumbs,  so  that  if  the  wind  falls  light  and  the  tide  be 
unfavourable,  a  vessel  may  be  able  to  anchor.  The  lead  is  a  safe  guide  approaching  the  Basiduh 
Flat,  not  so  towards  the  Tumbs.  If  standing  between  the  Tumbs,  remember  the  tide  sets  E.  and 
W.  very  strong,  2  to  3  m.  per  hour  at  springs. 

The  N.W.  coast  of  'Ohman,  below  Ras-el-Khaimah,  is  not  visible  at  a  greater  distance  than 
6  or  8  m. — so  that  it  is  seldom  made  by  vessels  working  up ;  it  is  quite  free  from  danger  as  far  as 
Ras  Hasah,  or  lat.  JJ4°  55'  N.  During  a  shemal  it  is  advisable  to  be  in  with  the  Persian  coast  by 
daybreak ;  as,  if  there  is  no  land-wind,  the  N.-Wester  always  draws  a  few  points  off  that  coast  about 
that  time. 

Bu  Moosa  Island,  having  a  dark  sugar-loaf  hill,  may  be  seen  about  SO  m. ;  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  low  with  a  few  detached  small  dark  hills.  There  is  foul  ground  extending  ^  to  ^  m.  from 
the  beach.  There  is  no  objection  to  making  a  stretch  to  the  S.  of  this  island,  if  convenient ;  the 
lead  is  no  guide  approaching  it.  Sirry,  or  Sen,  is  low  and  has  many  hillocks  on  it,  not  visible  more 
than  12  m.,  and  has  foul  ground  round  it,  except  on  the  E.  side  to  a  distance  of  a  ^  to  |  m.  The 
lead  is  np  guide. 

Nabyu  Faroor  has  a  small  dark  saddle  hill  on  the  E.  side,  visible  about  14  m.,  and  a  reef 
extends  fully  1  m.  off  the  N.W.  comer.     The  lead  is  no  guide. 

If  becalmed  E.  or  W.  of  any  of  these  islands,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drift.  If  a 
strong  N.-W^ester  sets  in,  a  vessel  may  find  shelter  close  in  shore  anywhere  E.  of  Bostaneh,  or  in 
Moghu  or  Gharek  Bays,  or  in  the  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  El  Kais.  In  N.- Westers,  less  sea  will  be 
found  by  working  up  near  the  Persian  coast.  A  ship  may  stand  quite  close  in  at  this  part,  except 
under  Jebel  Yarid,  which  has  shoal  water  from  1  to  H  m.  off  it. 

El-Kais  to  the  Mutaf,  or  Berdistan  Bank.    When  the  island  of  Kais  bears  N.  about  5  m., 
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a  course  W.N.W.  for  45  m.  brings  a  vessel  abreast  of  Sheikh  Shuaib,  and  about  5  m.  from  it;  and 
thence  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  130  m.,  will  take  her  past  Has  Mutaf  (in  13  to  15  fathoms)  opposite 
Mokheileh  Islet*  and  11  m.  off  it. 

Hinderabi  is  a  island  similar  to  Kais,  and  visible  18m.;  it  has  deep  water  close  to  the  reef  on 
the  S.  side,  which  has  not  been  surveyed,  and  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  1^  m. 

Sheikh  Shuaib  is  another  island  similar  in  appearance  to  the  two  last,  but  much  larger ;  a 
large  round  tree  on  the  highest  part  near  the  centre  is  conspicuous  and  has  been  taken  for  a 
sail.  It  is  quite  deep-to  and  safe  to  approach.  The  great  land-marks,  called  by  seamen  Ahsluh 
Notch  and  the  Barn  Hill,  will  be  successively  seen :  they  are  each  visible  about  70  m.,  and 
cannot  well  be  mistaken. 

Soundings.  To  the  S.S.E.  of  Has  Mutaf,  and  for  a  distance  of  30  m.,  the  sea  is  shoaler  by 
fully  10  fathoms  than  it  is  nearer  to  the  Persian  coast,  or  to  S.S.E.  of  Gongoon  Bay.  A  ship 
therefore  in  running  up  N.W.  by  W.  from  outside  of  Sheikh  Shuaib,  if  she  got  soundings  of  33  to 
85  fathoms,  after  sixty  miles  run  from  that  island,  would  know  that  she  has  been  set  to  the  W.  of 
her  course ;  whereas,  when  nearer  to  the  Persian  coast,  she  would  have  greater  depths  of  45  or 
40  fathoms. 

The  bank,  Bas  Mutaf,  will  on  this  course  be  passed  in  13  to  15  fathoms,  a  very  safe  depth ; 
the  muddy  appearance  of  the  water,  which  extends  some  miles  outside  the  shoal,  is  a  good  indication 
of  approach  to  it  by  day ;  when  you  may  see  Jebel  Dreng,  which  makes  in  an  even  mass  with 
scolloped  top ;  when  these  scollops  are  in  one,  you  are  well  past  the  shoal  called  Bas  Mutaf.  This 
mountain  is  seen  60  m.  in  clear  weather. 

Working  from  El-Eais  to  Bas  Mutaf. — A  vessel  may  work  up  either  inside  or  outside  Eais 
Island,  as  convenient.  The  main  land  is  here  very  deep-to ;  a  reef  extends  off  the  N.  side  of  Kais 
about  1  m.,  on  which  you  shoal  quickly.    There  is  no  danger  on  the  Sambarun  shoal. 

Working  up  outside. — The  20-fathom  Hne  on  the  edge  of  the  pearl-banks  is  quite  far  enough 
to  stand  over ;  and  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  till  past  Sheikh  Shuaib,  when  she  must  not 
stand  farther  than  80  or  35  m.  from  the  island  on  the  off-shore  tack,  on  accoimt  of  the  Shah  Alum 
shoal,  in  lat.  20^  25'  N.,  Ion.  52^  30'  E.  .From  the  shoal  the  Persian  mountains  are  nearly  down, 
so  that  if  the  coast  be  high  up  above  the  horizon,  a  vessel  cannot  be  near  this  danger.  Hinderabi 
should  not  be  approached  within  1|  m.  on  the  S.  side  (as  stated  before).  The  lead  is  no  guide 
passing  either  this  island  or  Sheikh  Shuaib ;  this  latter  is  quite  free  from  danger,  and  there  are 
45  fathoms  only  2  m.  from  the  island.  If  convenient,  a  vessel  might  work  through  between  this 
island  and  the  main,  where  there  is  anchoring  ground  and  no  danger. 

If  caught  in  a  N.-Wester,  Cheruh  Bay,  the  anchorage  off  the  E.  end  of  Sheikh  Shuaib,  or 
Shiwuh,  are  convenient  places  of  refuge.  A  vessel  should  not  stand  too  close  past  the  W.  end  of 
Sheikh  Shuaib,  on  account  of  the  flat  off  it.  From  Shiwuh  to  Tahri  the  coast  is  very  bold,  and  no 
anchorage  except  quite  close.  Small  vessels  would  find  shelter  in  Nabend  Bay,  or  Tahri,  but  very 
close-in,  and  much  swell ;  the  former  place,  especially,  is  not  adapted  for  a  vessel  of  any  size.  A 
vessel  by  making  short  tacks  in-shore,  would  get  up  from  Tahri  to  Bas  Mutaf,  when  there  would  be 
too  much  sea  outside.  There  is  good  shelter  under  this  shoal.  In  working  round  this  bank,  off 
Bas  Mutaf  do  not  come  under  11,  or  at  night  12  fathoms. 

From  £as  Mntaf  to  Bn-Shehr.  From  the  position  11  m.  off  Mokheileh  Island  in  14  fathoms, 
a  course  N.N.W.  a  little  N.  for  80  m.  will  take  a  vessel  opposite  Bas  Shaghab,  the  W.  low  sandy 
point  of  Bu-Shehr  peninsula,  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  when  Bu-Shehr  will  be  in  sight  to  the  N.E.  The 
soundings  will  be  15  to  17  fathoms,  decreasing  to  12  off  Bas  Halileh;  which  depth  will  by  night 
keep  her  clear  of  the  very  low  sandy  point  Bas  el  Khan,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  coast.  Bas 
el  Khan  may  be  approached  to  12  fathoms ;  it  is  sometimes  nearly  overflowed. 

The  Ass*  Ears,  (so  called  by  seamen,  but  by  the  natives  Bu  Beyyal,)  on  the  lower  range  near 
the  coast,  are  very  conspicuous ;  they  are  visible  45  m.,  forming  in  three  little  pinnacles.  Over  this 
range  is  seen  the  great  mountain  Kuh  Khormuj,  which,  though  it  forms  a  very  remarkable  peak 
when  bearing  to  the  S.  of  E.,  has  nothing  striking  in  its  appearance  from  the  S.W.,  where  it 
presents  only  a  long  convex  ridge.  On  getting  above  the  Ass*  Ears,  she  should  stand  in  to 
10  fathoms,  so  as  not  to  be  too  far  out  when  wanting  to  make  Bas  Halileh. 

The  highest  point  on  Bu-Shehr  peninsula,  a  small  white  dome  on  the  summit,  at  5  m.  to  the 
S.  of  tlie  town,  is  150  ft.  above  sea,  and  viable  13  m. ;  the  date-trees  near  Bas  Halileh  would  be 
first  seen,  appearing  like  a  low  island.  The  peninsula  is  of  even  outline  and  light  brown  colour. 
Bunning  up  at  night,  a  vessel  should  close  Bas  Halileh ;  by  paying  attention  to  the  lead,  she  may 
stand  into  6  (or  even  5  fathoms,  if  necessaiy),  until  the  land  is  seen,  and  run  up  along  shore  in  that 
depth  till  about  off  the  tovm,  and  then  anchor.  This  will  prevent  her  passing  the  place,  and  perhaps 
getting  close-in  to  Bas  as  Shat,  which  is  so  low  that  it  is  nearly  overflowed  at  H.  W.    Bockets  or 
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blue  lights  would  be  answered  if  there  were  any  vessel  of  war  lying  in  the  harbour.  If  so  far  out 
by  day  that  the  low  land  is  not  seen,  the  great  bluff  fall  in  the  mountains  near  Qisakun  is  a  useful 
mark :  it  bears  N.E.  i  E.  when  in  one  with  the  town,  and  is  visible  70  m. 

In  working  up  from  Ras  Mutaf,  a  vessel  may  make  tacks  of  about  45  m.,  so  as  not  to  approach 
Bennie  Shoal,  in  lat.  27°  8'  N.,  Ion.  50°  42'  £.,  or  Farsi  and  Arabi  lalaadB.  These  latter  are 
low  sandy  islets,  and  deep- to,  only  visible  6  to  8  m.  by  day.    (See  also  pages  249  and  254). 

From  Bu-Shehr  to  the  River.  When  off  Bu-Shehr  in  5  fathoms,  a  course  N.W.  i  W. 
28  m.  leads  to  the  anchorage  off  Khaig  Fort,  passing  Ras  as  Shat,  3  m.  off,  in  10  fathoms. 
Khuwairij,  or  Ehargu,  is  a  mere  saod-bank,  with  a  reef  extending  i  m.  off  it,  which  has  10  to  ; 
16  fathoms  close  to  it.  Kharg,  or  Karak,  ia  visible  17  m.,  and  will  be  sighted  soon  after  Bu-Shehr 
is  quite  below  the  horizon,  but  at  night  is  often  not  seen  till  quite  close,  being  of  light  brownish 
colour.  It  has  a  Quoin  Hill  at  the  N.  end,  a  bluff  at  the  S.  end,  and  a  small  tomb  on  the  highest 
part.  The  reef  surrounding  this  island  is  nowhere  i  m.  from  the  shore,  and  has  7  or  8  fathoms 
quite  close-to.     Kuh-i-Bang,  a  bluff  hill,  is  visible  from  Kharg,  being  not  30  m.  to  the  N. 

Working  up  to  Khai^  from  Bu-Shehr  calls  for  no  special  remark ;  the  lead  must  be  the  guide 
standing  into  Bas  as  Shat.  At  Kharg,  pilots  are  invariably  taken  on  board,  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  the  river.  For  remarks  on  the  rest  of  the  passage,  see  the  special 
desciiption  (page  275.)    These  pilots  may  be  implicitly  trusted  for  the  passage  Either. 

PASSAGES  down  the  PEBSIAH  GULF.  Khiarg  to  Bn-Shehr.  The  direct  courses  and 
distances  from  Kharg  to  the  S.  being  given  in  the  passages  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  repeat  t^^em  here ;  the  reader  can  readily  refer  to  them,  and  reverse  the  courses  for  the 
passage  down.  The  remarits  will  be  oonfined  to  points  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
exclusively  for  the  passage  down. 

By  night  a  vessel  would  steer  half  a  point  to  the  E.  of  the  direct  course,  keeping  the  lead  going 
on  approaching  Bas  as  Shat ;  and  feel  her  way  down  along  the  outer  banks  of  Bu-Shehr  harbour 
till  opposite  the  town,  so  as  not  to  pass  it.  The  flood-tide  being  on  the  starboard  bow,  would 
render  great  attention  to  the  lead  necessaiy,  so  as  to  haul  out  as  the  water  shoaled. 

Bn-Shehr  to  fhe  8.  A  vessel  should  round  Ras  Mutaf  as  in  the  passage  up,  and  thence  shape 
a  course  to  pass  outside  Sheikh  Shuaib.  The  W.  point  of  that  island  is  very  low  and  rocky,  and 
not  easily  seen  in  thick  weather  or  at  night ;  vessels  often  find  themselves  while  running  down 
passing  much  closer  to  this  island  than  they  expected  ;  perhaps  the  ebb  setting  towards  Uie  Strait 
inside  the  island  may  account  for  this  indraught.  This  is  now  the  more  likely  to  happen,  from  an 
over  anxiety  to  avoid  the  Shah  AUum  shoal. 

In  the  event  of  a  S.-£aster,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  stand  into  Nabend  Bay  for  shelter,  as, 
if  a  shemal  followed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  out.  Nakhilu  Bay  is  the.  best  place  for 
anchorage  in  a  S.E.  gale. 

The  W.  points  of  Hinderabi  and  Kais  are  similar  to  that  of  Sheikh  Shuaib.  If  running  before 
a  N.-Wester,  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  air  renders  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in 
making  or  passing  any  of  the  islands,  the  lead  being  little  guide,  or  generally  none  at  all.  Faroor 
is  the  easiest  to  see,  as  it  is  dark-coloured  and  high ;  there  is  also  no  reef,  except  off  the  W.  side, 
where  a  small  ledge  projects  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  island. 

Shelter  might  be  obtained  in  a  koss  (S.-Easter,)  either  in  Charek  or  Moghu  Bays,  but  you  must 
either  anchor  well  up  these  bays,  where  you  would  be  sheltered  in  a  shemal,  or  be  ready  to  weigh  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Off  Lingeh,  and  thence  to  the  Basiduh  Flat,  there  is  never  much  sea  in 
E.  winds ;  doubtless  that  shoal  flat  breaks  the  force  of  the  sea. 

Heigam  Sound  is  the  next  available  anchorage.  The  Great  Quoin  is  generally  easily  seen,  even 
at  night,  but,  if  not  seen,  you  are  far  enough  to  haul  to  the  S.,  when  you  shoal  to  less  than  40  fathoms, 
as  you  will  then  be  past  the  Quoins.     There  is  good  anchorage  behind  Hormuz  in  a  S.-Eaater. 

The  coast  of  Batneh^'should  be  avoided ;  it  is  a  lee  shore  in  a  N.-Easter,  and  in  the  summer 
the  current  sets  to  the  N.W.  along  it.  A  vessel  therefore  leaving  the  gulf  and  being  past  the  low 
point  of  Bas  el  Kuh,  should  shape  a  course  for  Maskat  direct ;  or  in  ^e  summer  to  the  E.  of  the 
direct  course,  until  Maskat  bears  S.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon  the  sweU  will  be  felt  before  reaching 
Maskat,  rolling  up  from  the  S.E. ;  it  is  perceptible  even  off  Bas  el  Kuh.  If  not  intending  to  call  at 
Maskat  in  this  season,  it  will  be  well  to  be  near  lat.  24°  N.  before  opening  Bas  el  Hadd,  in  case  of 
having  the  wind  hang  at  S«  to  S.S.E.,  with  a  heavy  sea. 
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COAST  OF  BELOOCHISTAN. 

OAFE  JASHE — CHABBAB— GWETTEB — GWADBL — ASTOLA  ISLAND — OBILAHBA — HINGOB — BAS  KOOCHBSB 

80MMIANI — CHUBNA   ISLAND — BAS   MOOABI. 

(Vabiation  at  Cape  Jashe,  1®  W. ;  at  Ras  Mooabi,  no  Vabiation.) 

Beloochistan  has  two  of  its  six  provinces  along  the  sea-board — viz.,  Mekran  and  Luz.  Their 
coasts  are  arid  and  sterile,  with  sand  hills  and  other  rugged  hills  near  the  sea,  and  high  moun- 
tains at  the  back,  but  all  seem  barren  of  trees  or  vegetation.  Mud  volcanoes  are  a  peculiar 
feature  at  several  places*  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mountains  they  adjoin,  like  so 
many  fungi  or  excrescences  on  the  face  of  nature.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  Beloochis  and 
Brahuis,  both  Mohamedans.  Of  course  the  Banyan  merchant  is  found  at  all  important  towns. 
The  province  of  Mekran  extends  from  Jashk,  to  the  Hingor  River,  from  that  place  to  the  Hubb  River 
(by  Ras  Mooari),  is  the  Lus,  or  Luz  Province,  under  the  Jam  of  Beyla ;  and  the  Governor  of  Sonmiani, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Jam,  looks  after  the  sea-board.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  trade  ;  but, 
as  the  telegraph  now  runs  along  the  Mekran  coast,  its  capabilities  may  be  developed,  and  perhaps 
Keclje,  formerly  spoken  of  as  Kej-Mekran,  about  J  00  m.  inland  of  Gwadur,  may  again  attain  to 
the  commercial  importance  it  had  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  who  says  of  its  people,  "  They  live 
by  merchandize  and  industry,  for  they  are  professed  traders  and  carry  on  much  traffic  by  sea  and 
land  in  all  directions.  And  you  must  know  that  this  Kingdom  of  Kesmecoran  is  the  last  in  India 
as  you  go  towards  the  West  and  North-west."  There  are  now  Telegraph  StatioiLS  at  Jashk, 
Charbar,  Gwadur,  Ras  Pasni,  Ormahra,  and  Sonmiani,  as  well  as  at  Karachi. 

EAS  JASHK,  or  CAPE  JA8E,  in  lat.  25""  38'  N.,  Jon.  57''  45'  E.,  has  been  described  at 
page  257.  Baa  Zegin,  or  Cape  Muekaa,  bears  from  it  E.  by  S.  i  S:,  distant  16  m.  It  is  a 
low  point  of  land,  having  a  sharp-peaked  hill  to  the  E.  The  shore  between  them  is  low,  but  high 
and  uneven  inland,  where,  11  leagues  inland,  bearing  N.N.E.,  the  high  mountain  of  Chouse  or 
Shahu  may  be  seen  at  30  leagues*  distance.  On  the  W.  side  of  this  cape,  the  coast  forms  a  large 
bay,  with  regular  soundings,  i^ording  better  shelter  from  N.-Westers,  than  Jask  Bay.  Within 
3  m.  of  the  point,  the  depths  are  3  to  6  fathoms,  and  3  leagues  o£f,  70  to  120  fathoms,  from  whence 
the  bank  shelves  off  very  abruptly  to  130  fathoms,  no  ground. 

Bas  Maidani,  or  Mnndaiuiy,  in  lat.  25^  24'  N.,  Ion.  59^  6'  E.,  and  distant  1 7}  leagues  to 
E.  by  S.  from  Ras  Zegin,  has  a  reef  projecting  2^  m.  from  it,  in  a  S.W.  and  W.  direction,  with 
soundings  of  3  and  4  fathoms  close  to  it,  and  7  or  8  fathoms  about  3  m.  off,  outside  of  which  the 
chart  shows  the  soundings  to  deepen  suddenly  to  50  fathoms.  From  Ras  Mundanny  to  Ras  Zegin 
the  coast  is  generally  low  near  the  sea,  consisting  of  jungle  and  swamp  in  some  places.  The 
soundings  along  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Charbar  to  Zegin,  are  regular  near  the  shore,  but  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  this  cape,  and  in  some  other  parts,  the  bank  extends  only  a  few  leagues  from  the 
land.  Shahu  mountain  is  55  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ras  Mundanny.  Khor  Rabj  is  an  inlet,  in  lat 
25^  28'  N.,  Ion.  59^  15'  E.,  capable  of  admitting  only  small  vessels ;  its  mouth  is  12  m.  to  the  £. 
of  Ras  Maidani.  The  coast  to  the  E.  of  Khor  Rabj,  runs  about  E.,  curving  to  S.E.,  there  forming 
the  E.  point  of  Rabj  Bay,  which  is  27  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Maidani.  Further  on  to  the  E.,  at 
15  m.  from  the  last  point,  is  Baa  Tank,  which  has  a  small  river  of  same  name  on  its  E.  side, 
with  two  fathoms  water  at  the  entrance;  but  the  soundings  are  very  irregular  and  mostly  hard  sand. 
About  3  m.  «p  the  river,  there  are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  Portuguese  fort,  with  some  wells.  Ras 
Tank  has  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  W.  and  N.W.  to  the  distance  of  3  m.  from  its  W.  side.  A 
little  way  inland,  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Ras  Tank,  is  situated  the  high  land  of  Koh-i  Kalat,  or  Coelat, 
which  is  high  and  remarkable.     Rabj  is  sometimes  written  Rabbaj  and  Rapch. 

BAS  OODEIM,  in  lat.  25"^  19'  N.,  Ion.  60""  10'  E.,  at  17  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Tank,  or  5i 
leagues  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Koolab,  is  the  W.  extreme,  visible  from  the  latter  place,  and  forms  the 
S.W.  side  of  Possem  or  Fuzzem  Bay.  It  appears,  when  first  seen,  like  an  island,  and  is  a  head- 
land, level  at  the  top,  with  steep  cliffs  towards  the  sea,  the  contiguous  land  being  very  low.  The 
coast  from  Bas  Koolab  (which  is  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ras  Charbar),  is  of  moderate  height,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  remarkable  bluff,  called  Ras  Fuzzem,  the  E.  extremity  of  Possem  Bay,  in  which 
the  depths  decrease  from  5  or  6  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  quickly  to  2  and  3  fathoms  inside.  About 
2  m.  S.E.  from  the  W.  point  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  rock  nearly  even  with  the  water's  edge,  having 
7  fathoms  near  it  all  round,  and  a  rocky  spit  projects  from  Ras  Godeim  to  the  S.  The  land  round 
Possem  Bay  is  low,  but  inland  there  are  some  craggy  hills  of  considerable  height.  The  coast 
from  Ras  Maidani  to  Ras  Fuzzem  is  under  the  chief  of  Gaih ;  whilst  from  Zegin  to  Bander  Abbas 
is  farmed  by  the  Seyyid  of  Maskat. 
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CHASBAB,  or  CEOUBAB  BAY,  is  of  a  circular  form,  nearly  8  leagues  in  diameter,  and 
Ras  Charbar.  its  E.  point,  is  in  lat.  26°  16'  N..  Ion.  60°  36'  E.  This  bay  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  coast,  and  is  about  1 5  leagues  to  the  W.  of  G wetter  Bay ;  the  entrance  is  between  Koolab,  or 
Meledam  Point,  on  the  W.  side,  and  the  low  point  Ras  Charbar  on  the  E.  The  town,  composed 
of  straggling  mat  houses,  stands  near  the  low  point,  and  near  it  a  white  tomb  and  some  trees, 
which  in  approaching  are  perceived  sooner  than  the  town.  Koolab  high  point  may  be  passed 
within  a  moderate  distance  when  entering  the  bay,  it  being  safe  to  approach,  where  ships  may 
anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms,  with  the  point  bearing  S.,  and  Urn.  off.  Fresh  water  of  good  quality 
is  easily  procured,  being  near  the  shore ;  wood  is  scarce  and  expensive,  being  brought  from  the 
interior  on  camels :  bullocks,  goats,  and  sheep  may  be  obtained,  but  poultry  are  scarce.  Some 
small  gardens  produce  turnips,  onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  brinjalls,  &c.  They  have  very  fine  horses, 
and  a  few  camels.  This  town,  although  very  indifferent,  is  the  best  on  the  coast ;  several  Banians 
are  settled  here,  and  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Gwadel,  are  mostly  weavers.  There  is  now  a 
Telegraph.  Station  at  Charbar.  The  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Maskat  Arabs  till  March,  1872, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Persians.     It  is  called  Sharbar  by  the  Arabs. 

Farther  up  the  bay,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Tiez,  or  Tearsa,  where  the 
Portuguese  had  formerly  a  settlement.  From  this  place  round  the  bay  to  Point  Koolab,  the  land 
is  very  low  and  covered  with  shrubs,  but  the  country  hereabout  is  generally  dry,  barren,  and 
unfruitful,  seldom  having  the  benefit  of  rain.  Famines,  therefore,  are  liable  to  happen,  which  force 
the  inhabitants  in  great  numbers  to  desert  the  country.  The  small  bay  where  the  town  of  Charbar 
is  situated,  has  regular  soundings  with  sandy  bottom.  To  the  N.  of  Ras  Tiez,  the  depths  decrease 
quickly  N.W.  of  the  point  for  8^  m.  to  15  and  0  ft.,  on  an  extensive  rocky  bank,  fronting  the  £. 
side  of  the  bay ;  but  the  soundings  are  regular  near  the  head  and  on  the  W.  side,  where  there 
18  good  shelter  under  Koolab  headland  from  W.  winds,  which  sometimes  blow  very  strong. 

Baa  Charbar,  or  Choubar,  in  lat.  25^  16'  N.,  Ion.  60^  36'  E.,  (the  tomb  at  its  extremity),  is 
a  rocky  point  of  slight  elevation,  nearly  steep-to,  having  3  to  5  fathoms  within  50  yards  of  its  S. 
side,  and  4  fathoms  in  the  bay  to  the  N.  at  i  m.  off  shore  The  coast  to  the  E.,  near  the  sea,  is 
steep  and  rocky,  with  a  few  small  sandy  bays  for  6  m.,  where  it  joins  the  steep  clay  cliffs  of  Mis- 
kani,  fronting  which  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  which  continues  with  here  and  there  a  rocky  peint 
to  Bas  Keiig,  in  Ion.  60^  46'  E.,  from  Ras  Charbar  this  cape  appears  like  a  peak,  sloping  irre- 
gularly and  ending  in  a  bluff.  Off  Ras  Keinj,  is  a  gut  in  the  land,  which  (tradition  says),  was 
once  a  creek,  and  is  still  called  Khor  Keinj  by  Beloochis. 

The  Coast  to  E.  of  Khor  Keinj  is  low  near  the  sea,  with  the  high,  bluff,  craggy  cliffs  of  Karki- 
Koi,  or  Koi-Karki,  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  fronting  which,  within  a  league  of  the  sea,  are 
the  clay  cliffs  of  Pat-Koi,  which  continue  in  irregular  peaks  to  Bas  Brees,  in  lat.  25^  6'  N.,  Ion. 
61^  0'  E.,  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  moderate  elevation,  composed  of  clay ;  a  small  bay  is  formed  to 
the  W.  and  N.  of  the  cape,  where  a  few  fishers*  huts  are  situated,  but  this  bay  has  not  been  sounded. 
To  the  E.  of  Ras  Brees,  steep  cliffs  with  sandy  beach  in  front  continue  for  4  m.,  when  the  coast 
becomes  low,  with  a  few  remarkable  hillocks,  till  it  joins  Ras  Pashoot,  a  bluff  cape  of  steep  cliffs 
with  a  table-top,  extending  out  but  a  short  way ;  and  the  same  cliffs  continue  to  Ras  Farsah.  The 
soundings  off  this  coast  are  regular,  5  or  6  fathoms  at  1  m.,  and  10  fathoms  at  2  m. ;  clay  bottom 
outside  5  fathoms,  but  sand  and  rock  in  patches  inside. 

Bas  Farsah,  in  lat.  25^  3'  N.,  Ion.  61^  24'  E.,  is  a  prominent  cape  of  slight  elevation, 
similar  to  Ras  Brees  and  Pashoot  To  the  E.N.E.  of  the  cape,  is  a  small  rocky  island,  between 
which  and  the  main  is  an  anchorage  for  small  vessels  called  Bas  Farsah  Bonder,  where  the 
natives  go  for  fish,  and  good  shelter  may  be  had  from  S.W.  and  W.  winds ;  the  bay  is  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  depth,  and  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.  may  be  had  with  the  Ras  bearing  S.W.,  and  the 
island  S.E.  by  E.  A  vessel  running  in  should  keep  in  mid-channel,  or  if  anything,  borrow  on 
the  cape,  for  a  small  rocky  spit  runs  off  the  island.  The  soundings  between  cape  and  island  are 
4  to  6  fathoms,  with  overfalls  of  1^  fathoms  sometimes,  the  bottom  rocks,  sand,  and  mud ;  but 
at  the  anchorage,  they  are  regular  with  muddy  bottom  only. 

OWETTEB  BAT,  or  DUHET  OWETrUB,  is  about  3  leagues  deep  and  5  leagues  wide  at 
the  entrance,  where  the  depths  are  6  or  7  fathoms,  shoaling  to  4,  3,  and  2  fathoms  near  the 
shores.  Ras  Farsah  is  the  W.  point,  and  bears  W.  }  N.  15  m.  from  Bas  Joonee,  which  is  in 
lat  25^  2'  N.,  Ion.  61^  40'  £.,  and  forms  the  E.  point  of  the  bay ;  when  off  the  latter,  no  land  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay  is  discernible,  except  a  hummock  or  two,  which  appear  Uke  islands. 
The  land  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  being  veiy  low  and  covered  with  shrubs,  is  not  seen  till  within 
a  few  miles  of  it,  and  then  the  bushes  first  appear.  Ras  Joonee  appears  from  every  position 
as  a  steep  bluff  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  is  of  greater  elevation  than  Ras  Farsah.  The 
soundings  in  Duhet  G wetter  are  very  regular,  with  muddy  bottom,   and  a  vessel  may  anchor 
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where  she  pleases,  except  off  Ras  Joonec,  where  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  ahout  f  m.  off  shore, 
running  to  the  N.  for  nearly  3  m.  But  little  shelter,  however,  is  found  here,  the  bay  being  so 
wide ;  even  in  a  common  sea-breeze  a  good  swell  rolls  in,  so  that  Ras  Farsah  Bunder  is  always 
most  suitable  for  a  small  vessel.    Joonee  is  sometimes  written  Jewnee. 

The  Plateau  of  Shoal  SoundingB  (what  is  commonly  called  Pilot  water),  extends  further  off 
shore  abreast  of  Duhet  G wetter  than  at  any  other  part  of  this  coast.  Depths  of  10  fathoms  are 
found  at  8  to  11  m.  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  Has  Joonee,  and  at  V2  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Ras  Farsah  : 
and  12  and  13  fathoms  are  found  at  5  m.  further  to  seaward.  Outside  and  to  the  S.W.  of  this 
shoal  water,  the  descent  of  the  plateau  is  very  abrupt,  sheer  down  to  260  fathoms  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  2  m.  from  the  1 1  fathoms ;  and  600  fathoms  at  6  or  7  m.  further  to  the  W. 

Off  Ras  Gwadur,  soundings  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  hand-lead  beyond  a  distance  of 
4  or  5  m.;  off  Ras  Shemal-Bunder  and  Ras  Fussnee  at  about  0  or  10  m.  Off  Astola  Island, 
the  Webb  Bank  (3  fathoms)  is  at  the  verge  of  shoal  water,  therefore  vessels  should  be  cautious 
in  approaching  the  island  on  a  bearing  between  N.  and  N.W. 

Owetter  Village  is  at  the  N.W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  Joonee  Village  about  2^  m.  within 
the  point  of  this  name  on  the  £.  side,  the  shore  between  them  being  fronted  by  a  reef. 
Gwetter  is  small,  with  about  60  mat  huts,  and  a  rudely  constructed  square  tower  for  its  protec 
tion,  built  on  the  banks  of  a  creek,  affording  good  shelter  for  their  fishing-boats ;  the  bar  has 
about  4  ft.  at  L.  W.,  with  4  or  5  fathoms  inside.  The  tower  bears  N.W.  by  W.  from  Ras 
Joonee.     The  £.  boundaiy  of  Persian  territory  is  a  creek  at  8  m.  to  £.  of  Gwcttur. 

From  Ras  Farsah  to  Charbar  a  vessel  should  keep  near  the  shore,  which  is  safe  to  approach, 
that  she  may  anchor  if  it  fall  calm  between  the  land  and  sea-breezes,  to  prevent  being  driven  to 
the  £.  by  the  current,  which  prevails  for  0  months  of  the  year.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  the 
bank  of  soundings  extends  from  8  to  10m.,  but  the  depths  are  regular  in  keeping  along  shore, 
and  the  bottom  mostly  sand  or  ooze.  The  current  in  January  was  found  to  set  2  knots  per  hour 
to  the  E.,  but  much  stronger  out  than  in  shore. 

The  Coast  from  Ras  Joonee  runs  with  steep  cliffs  to  the  E.,  for  2^  m.  to  the  Kataghur  Bluff, 
from  which  a  low  point  runs  out  called  Bas  Ganan;  thence  to  Ras  Ghuns,  it  forms  a  slight  con- 
cave with  hills  near  the  beach.  Overfalls  of  2  fathoms  at  a  cast  occur  in  the  soundings  off  this 
headland;  but  there  is  no  danger,  the  soundings  are  deep,  and  vessels  may  approach  within  1^^  m. 
of  the  shore.  At  8  m.  to  the  E.  of  Joonee,  stands  Ras  Ghuns,  a  high  bluff  cape,  to  the  N.  and  E. 
of  which  lies  Bunder  Ohuns,  a  small  bay,  sheltering  from  W.  winds,  bat  open  to  E. ;  then  the 
coast  forms  concave  for  14  m.  to  E.  by  N.  to  Bas  Fishkali  a  rocky  point  of  slight  elevation,  ofi 
which  a  rocky  spit  extends  about  3  cables.  Ras  Pishkal  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  W.  Bay  of 
Gwadur,  called  Padee  Zhur,  or  the  Bdck  Waters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  E.  Bay  of  Gwadur, 
which  is  Demee  Zhur,  or  the  Front  Waters  of  Gwadur. 

Padee  Zhur  Bay  is  about  7  m.  deep,  and  the  entrance  is  9  m.  between  the  points,  so  a  good 
swell  rolls  in,  but  Ras  Pishkal  affords  shelter  from  W.  and  S.W.  winds  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  mud ; 
offshore  about  H  m.,  several  straggling  fishers'  huts  are  seen  on  the  W.  shore  of  this  bay.  On 
the  opposite  side  Ras  Gwadur  affords  protection  against  E.  winds,  if  a  vessel  anchors  about  1  m. 
to  the  N.  of  the  point  in  6  or  6  fathoms  ;  this  anchorage  will  be  about  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Gwadur 
town.  There  is  a  remarkable  Notch  or  Cleft  in  the  mountain  a  few  miles  inland,  and  directly  N. 
from  the  bottom  of  this  bay.  The  coast  is  of  moderate  height,  but  the  interior  hereabout  is 
rugged.  The  soundings  being  usually  regular  over  a  bottom  of  mud,  render  the  shore  safe  to 
approach,  with  common  prudence. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  0.  at  10  h.  30  m. ;  rise  and  fidl  10  ft.  Flood  tide  outside,  and 
all  along  the  coast,  setting  to  E.,  very  strong  at  springs. 

OWADITB,  or  OWADEL  BAY,  or  Demee  Zhur,  is  sheltered  from  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.  winds ; 
the  bottom  is  chiefly  sand,  free  from  danger,  and  the  depths,  from  10  to  J  2  fathoms  at  the  entrance 
decrease  with  tolerable  regularity  into  the  bay,  where  the  water  shoals  from  6,  to  5,  4,  and  3 
fathoms.  Off  Ras  Nao,  the  current  in  January  was  found  to  set  to  the  E.,  and  so  it  continues  till 
Oct. ;  it  is  very  strons  from  May  till  Sept. 

Bas  Voo,  or  Hao  (Cape  0wadel),  the  S.W.  point  of  Gwadel  Bay.  is  in  lat.  25""  4'  N.,  Ion. 
62°  19'  E.  It  forms  a  peninsula  of  moderate  height,  6  m.  in  length,  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  which 
is  joined  to  the  main  by  a  neck  of  land  000  'yards  across.  Ras  Kameti,  a  low  rocky  point,  is  the 
W.  extreme  of  this  cape.  Ras  Nao  is  the  E.  point,  a  bluff  cape  of  moderate  elevation,  composed  of  clay. 
Steep  cliffs  with  small  projecting  points  form  the  seaward  face  of  Ras  Gwadur. 

Gwadur  Town  had  formerly  a  wall  fortified  with  towers,  extending  across  the  isthmus,  to 
protect  the  town  from  assaults  by  land ;  the  ruins  of  which,  also  of  some  wells,  and  of  a  town  built 
'with  stone,  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  few  inhabitants  now  live  in  a  town  composed  of  huts  of  mats 
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and  cadjans  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cape.  This  town  had  ahout  500  hats  closely  huddled  together, 
and  in  their  centre  a  square  fort  with  a  tower  at  each  angle,  mounted  with  a  few  old  pieces  of 
cannon ;  the  tower  is  miserably  built  and  much  decayed.  The  population  is  very  considerable, 
composed  principally  of  Beloochis  and  Banyans;  the  former  almost  all  fishermen,  the  latter  are 
merchants  in  the  Bazaar.  The  Sheikh  is  %  servant  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  whose  government 
the  town  is  subject,  as  indeed  were  nearly  all  places  situated  between  it  and  Cape  Jask.  The  Custom 
House  (as  at  Maskat  and  Zanzibar)  is  farmed  by  a  Banyan,  who  pays  annually  3000  German  crowns, 
The  principal  exports  are  ghee  and  dried  fish ;  amongst  the  latter  an  immense  quantity  of  shark- 
fins  (these  fish  are  very  numerous  along  this  coast),  are  sent  to  Muscat,  and  thence  to  Bombay  for 
the  China  trade ;  quantities  of  other  kinds  are  sent  into  the  interior  on  camels,  in  barter  for  other 
articles.  Imports  are  very  small,  principally  rice.  There  is  now  a  Telegraph  StatioiL  here,  and 
a  Political  Agent  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Water  is  got  here  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Pussnee  and  Sonmiani,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
casks  at  L.  W ,  otherwise  it  is  brackish ;  that  procured  from  the  built  wells  being  brackish.  A 
few  goats,  good  sheep,  and  a  few  fowls  may  be  purchased.  The  natives  are  mostly  employed  in 
manufacturing  dark  narrow  checks,  and  some  plain  carpets  of  various  colours.  From  Karachi  to 
this  place,  the  people  call  themselves  Beloochis,  or  natives  of  Beloochistan,  and  from  hence  to  Cape 
Jask  they  take  the  name  of  Brahuis,  although  their  manners  and  dress  appear  similar,  but  in 
language  they  seem  to  differ  a  little. 

The  Coast  trends  to  N.E.  from  Gwadur,  8  m.  to  Jebel  Soor,  a  wall-like  abrupt  cliff,  jutting 
into  the  ocean.  Jebel  Maidee,  nearly  500  ft.  above  sea,  and  of  white  clay,  stands  to  the  W.  of  Soor 
and  to  N.  of  Gwadur ;  it  was  called  formerly  Muddy  or  Clay  Peak,  is  very  high,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  piece  of  land,  and  an  excellent  mark 
for  this  part  of  the  coast.  Two  mounts  named  the  Bam  and  Funnel,  lie  1 1  and  8  m.  inland,  to 
the  N.E.  of  Gwadel  Bay,  forming  part  of  the  high  land  of  Durram.  The  soundings  are  regular 
along  the  coast,  the  bottom  usually  mud,  or  black  sand  and  clay.  Khor  Barumba  and  Khor 
Khurwat  are  creeks  situated  5  or  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Has  Soor.  Baa  Koppah  is  a  high  bluff  table- 
land projecting  very  little  into  sea ;  and  may  be  approached  quite  close,  having  3  fathoms  at 
3  cable  lengths  off  shore.  From  Koppah  to  Ras  Shaid,  or  Shadid,  the  coast  is  steep  clay  cliffs  the 
whole  way,  1 1  m.,  and  Savuru  River  lies  midway. 

Bag  Shemal  Bunder  is  a  bluff  irregular  cape,  about  40  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  Ras  Gwadur :  it  forms 
the  W.  point  of  an  anchorage  which  affords  good  shelter  to  small  vessels  against  N.W.  winds  (hence 
the  name),  and  is  at  all  times  during  the  fishing  season  frequented  by  a  number  of  boats  which 
anchor  close  in  and  lie  in  smooth  water  after  their  daily  labours.  A  reef  of  rocks  projects  off  1  m. 
from  the  cape,  so  that  a  vessel  should  not  go  nearer  than  5  or  6  fathoms,  as  it  shoals  suddenly. 
From  this  anchorage,  Jebel  Zarain,  the  high  part  of  Ras  Pussnee,  appears  like  an  island,  owing  to 
the  lowness  of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  N.  of  it. 

Bas  Pasni,  Pussnee,  or  Passeenee,  in  lat.  126°  ir  N.,  Ion.  63°  S5'E.,  bearing  E.  33  m.from 
Shemal  Bunder,  and  0^  leagues  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Astola  Island,  is  a  bluff  sloping  cape  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  appearing  like  a  bam  in  coming  from  the  E.,  and  forms  a  deep  bay  on  its  E.  side, 
where  a  village  of  the  same  name  as  the  cape  is  situated,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Water 
is  procured  here  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Sonmiani,  and  a  few  lean  goats  may  be  obtained  at  a 
high  price.  Jebel  Zarain,  the  highest  part  of  Pussnee  Cape,  is  some  300  or  400  ft.  elevation,  and 
appeal's,  when  viewed  from  the  E.  or  the  W.,  like  the  top  of  a  barn,  but  more  irregular  and 
broken,  and  considerably  longer  when  seen  from  the  S.    There  is  a  Telegraph  Station  here. 

After  passii^g  Cape  Passnee,  when  steering  to  the  W.,  the  bluff  point  Bas  Sheid  is  seen 
situated  in  lat.  26°  12'  N ,  Ion.  62°  53'  E.,  which  forms  the  W.  extreme,  and  appears  like  an 
island,  the  high  land  of  Durram  at  the  same  time  showing  like  another  island.  Between  the 
former  and  Ras  Sheid,  the  coast  is  low  and  concave,  appearing  like  a  deep  bay  until  closely 
approached.  Pasni  or  Pussnee  Village  situated  6  m.  to  N.  of  Jebel  Zarain,  has  about  80  huts,  of 
cadjan  palm-leaves  and  mats,  with  a  square  mud  wall  and  two  mud  towers  for  its  protection ;  the 
population  may  be  from  150  to  200,  who  gain  their  livelihood  principally  by  making  mats,  which 
they  export  to  Karachi  and  sell  to  great  advantage.  A  small  shallow  creek,  called  Shadi  Khor, 
has  Its  mouth  a  little  to  N.E.  of  the  town,  and  runs  inland  in  a  N.  direction  between  the  Chakooli 
hills  on  the  W.,  and  the  Noonaro  hills  on  its  E.  side. 

ASTOLA  JSLAJSTD,  Haptalah,  Haftola,  Satalnli,  or  Snngadeep,  in  lat.  25°  7'  N.,  Ion. 
63°  47'  £.  (the  W.  end),  bearing  W.  i  3  leagues  from  Cape  Arubah,  and  E.  by  S.  10  m.  from 
Ras  Pussnee,  is  2^  m.  l6ng  E.  and  W.,  of  moderate  height,  and  even  appearance,  having  at  2  m, 
distance  on  the  S.  side  a  rock  (20  ft.  high)  resembling  a  boat  under  sail  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
between  which  and  the  bland  there  are  soundings  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  and  over&lls  from  9  to  1 8 
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fathoms,  to  the  distance  of  d  leagues  outside  the  rock.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  island  there  are  two 
or  three  sandy  bays,  supplying  great  quantities  of  turtle,  and  shoals  of  sand  project  1  and  1^  m. 
from  it  on  that  side :.  between  it  and  the  main  the  channel  is  safe,  about  2^  leagues  broad,  with 
regular  soundings  ft-om  5  to  8  fathoms.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  on  the  main,  is  the  riyer  Khor 
Kalmat,  which  will  hardly  admit  a  small  boat ;  the  bar  at  the  entrance  being  very  shoal,  with  only 
4  or  5  ft.  at  L.W.,  but  there  is  a  depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms  inside.  The  coast  hereabout  is  craggy 
and  uneven,  without  anything  remarkable.  Astola  is  4,500  yards  long,  E.  and  W.,  and  1,200 
yards  at  broadest  part;  its  E.  bluff  is  238  ft.  above  the  sea:  its  W.  or  highest  part  is  270  ft., 
and  on  a  clear  day  it  may  be  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck  at  5  or  6  leagues.  It  has  bluff  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  nearly  all  round,  composed  of  clay  with  a  rocky  surface.  Two  small  sandy  bays  are 
situated  below  the  cliffs  on  the  N.  side  near  the  W.  point,  and  one  small  sandy  point  towards 
the  E.  end  on  the  same  side,  all  frequented  by  numerous  turtle.  On  its  S.  side,  it  has  several 
small  rocks  separated  from  the  island  but  close;  the  Sail  Book  bears  S.W.  by  S.,  and  2,700  yards 
distant  from  the  E.  end.  Two  small  sandy  shoals  lie  off  its  N.  side  to  the  distance  of  1^  m. ; 
they  have  1}  fathoms  at  L.W.,  with  8  and  4  fathoms  between  them  and  the  island  ;  another 
lies  1}  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  with  not  less  than  two  fathoms  at  L.W. 

Webb  Bank  is  a  shoal,  lying  to  S.  of,  and  parallel  with  the  length  of  Astola  Island,  about  3i  m. 
off  its  E.  end ;  on  a  S.S.E.  bearing  from  that  end  the  depth  is  3^  fathoms  and  probably  less  (3  fathoms) ; 
outside  of  that  it  deepens  rapidly.     The  lOO-fathoms  hne  runs  about  12  m.  to  the  S.  of  Astola. 

Overfalls  of  3  or  4  fathoms  at  a  cast  are  found  off  the  S.  side  of  Astola,  and  these  extend  to  a 
distance  of  fully  6  m.  Between  the  island  and  the  main  you  have  some  irregular  soundings,  bottom 
either  rock,  sand,  or  mud,  in  different  parts,  till  within  5  m.  of  shore,  when  they  become  shoal, 
and  4  fathoms  are  found  at  the  distance  of  5  or  perhaps  6  m.  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  Khor  Kalmut. 
The  coast  hereabouts  near  the  sea  is  extremely  low,  with  jungle  (probably  mangroves)  in  some  parts, 
80  low  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  lying  in  4^  fathoms  water.  The  Talar  hills 
stand  to  the  N.  of  Khor  Kalmut,  about  12  m.  from  sea. 

ndes.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  Moon  at  10  h.  45  m. ;  the  rise  and  £sdl  is  about  10  ft 
extreme.    Variation  of  compass  is  too  little  to  require  notice. 

Bas  Bussool,  at  9  m.  to  E.  by  S.  of  Khor  Kalmat,  is  a  bluff  rocky  cape,  the  W.  extreme  of 
the  high  and  rugged  land  of  Bussool,  to  the  N.  of  which  the  river  of  that  name  falls  into  the  sea. 
Bas  SikTumi  is  the  E.  extreme  of  this  land  (the  sea-face  of  which  is  12  m.  long),  and  it  forms  the 
W.  point  of  the  Fadee  Zhnr  Bay,  or  Back  Bay  of  Ormahra,  which  is  a  cape  very  similar  to  Gwadur, 
with  bays  on  either  side,  affording  shelter  from  either  E.  or  W.  winds.  The  soundings  from  Astola 
to  Ras  Arubah  are  shoal,  but  pretty  even,  or  about  8  or  9  fieithoms ;  you  will  get  no  soundings  at 
8  m.  to  the  S.  of  Arubah  headland. 

BAS  ABUBAH,  or  OBMAHBA  (Captain  Haines  calls  it  Orimarrah),  in  lat.  25°  7f  N., 
Ion.  64?  32'  £.,  may  be  seen  from  Ras  Malan,  appearing  like  an  island,  it  being  a  peninsula  pro- 
jecting far  into  the  sea,  forming  a  large  bay  on  each  side.  That  on  the  E.  side,  called  Demee 
Zhur,  or  Front  Bay,  is  safe,  having  regular  depths  of  6  and  7  fathoms,  decreasing  to  3  and 
4  fathoms  near  the  shore,  with  a  rivulet  called  Khor  Gorad,  or  Jerkamutty,  a  little  to  the  E.  The 
bay  on  the  W.  side,  or  Padee  Zhur,  has  shoal  water  and  is  destitute  of  shelter  from  S.  and  W. 
winds,  but  preferable  to  the  other  in  Dec,  and  January.  The  land  about  it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  for  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  W.  craggy  and  uneven.  Has  Ormahra  has  considerable  elevation, 
being  at  its  N.W.  side  more  than  800  ft.  above  sea.  Its  seaward  face  is  7  m.  long,  and  runs 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. ;  its  W.  extreme  being  in  lat.  25°  8'  N.,  Ion.  64°  34'  E.  Ormahra  is  now  a 
Telegraph  Station,  from  which  messages  may  be  sent. 

The  Town  of  Ormahra,  situated  under  the  steep  cliffs  on  the  N.  side  of  this  headland,  where 
the  sandy  isthmus  joins  it,  is  small,  composed  of  about  300  huts  of  mat  and  cadjan,  with  a 
ruinous  fort  mounting  five  pieces  of  cannon.  The  population  is  about  800  or  900,  the  language 
spoken  is  Beloochi;  the  Sheikh,  or  Jedgah,  is  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Sonmiahni.  Sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  are  scarce.  Exports  are  fish  and  mats.  Colonel  Goldsmid,  in  mid-Jan.,  1862, 
experienced  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the  £^.  quarter,  at  Ormahra,  and  he  states 
that  the  sand  isthmus  on  which  the  town  is  built,  was  nearly  cut  through  by  a  new  formed 
channel.  This  shows  the  danger  of  lying  at  anchor  in  these  bays  in  the  height  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon  (say  Dec.  and  Jan.),  when  sudden  E.  gales  may  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand 
from  Feb.  the  W.  winds  commence,  and  then  the  W.  bays  of  this  coast  are  unsafe  for  small 
vessels.  In  Demee  Zhur  Bay,  along  the  curve  of  the  shore  past  the  town  to  about  half-way  to 
Khor  Gorad,  the  beach  dries  off  at  L.  W.  for  nearly  I  m.,  thus  making  landing  at  such  times 
inconvenient.  Khor  Oorad  is  a  shallow  creek,  the  mouth  of  which  \^  10  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  £. 
'^ape  of  Ras  Ormahra.    The  mud  volcanoes  of  Chunc|ra  Goop  lie  to  the  W.  of  Khor  Gorad. 
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The  Coast  from  Ehor  Gorad  is  low  for  6  or  6  m.  to  the  E.,  then  hilly  with  steep  cliffs  to 
Bas  Malan,  in  Ion.  65^  8'  E.,  which  is  a  perpendicular  bluff  (as  viewed  from  Ormahra),  its 
highest  part  is  called  Butt  Hill ;  a  bay  forms  to  the  £.  of  it,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  that  is 
Jebel  Upp,  or  Hubb,  and  beyond  it  the  Hingor  River.  Khor  Butt 'is  a  small  stream  running 
into  the  sea  along  the  W.  side  of  Butt  Hill,  through  a  break  in  the  high  ground. 

The  Coast  Hills,  at  a  few  miles  inland,  seem  to  He  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast- 
line. The  Talar  hills  are  at  the  N.  of  Bussool  River,  and  to  the  E.  of  it  are  the  Gorad  hills, 
of  which  the  E.  and  highest  part  (about  2,000  ft.)  called  Oorangntti,  stands  about  20  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Ras  Malan ;  there  is  a  mass  of  hills  between  this  and  Jebel  Hubb.  Nanee,  or  Hinglaj 
Hill  (about  1,800  ft.),  stands  to  the  N.  of  Jebel  Hubb,  and  to  the  E.  of  both  these  hills  flows 
the  Hingor  River,  or  Khor  Hingool,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  lat.  25°  20'  N.,  Ion.  65°  80'  E. 

Chardo  Bocks,  or  Jezirat  Chardo,  at  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Khor  Hingool,  are  situated  close  to 
the  shore ;  they  are  more  elevated  than  the  coast  behind  them  ;  the  W.  one  is  in  lat.  25°  20V  N., 
Ion.  65°  36'  E.  To  the  E.  of  them,  about  5  m.,  is  a  small  oblong  hill  near  the  beach,  called 
Jebel  Goran,  or  Gorab,  looking  like  an  island  from  a  distance.  A  shoal  bank  of  8^  fathoms 
lies  offshore  at  8^  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Jebel  Goran,  and  there  are  overfalls  (of  2  fathoms  at  a  cast) 
in  the  soundings  between  this  and  the  Chardo  Rocks;  otherwise  the  depths  seem  regular  off 
this  coast.  The  line  of  20  fathoms  projects  fully  20  m.  to  the  S.  of  Jebel  Goran.  Working  along 
this  coast  it  is  very  safe  not  to  come  under  20  fathoms  at  night. 

BAS  KOOCHBEE,  or  EUTCHEBIE,  in  lat.  25°  22'  N.,  Ion.  65°  48'  E.,  is  a  bluff  cape 
of  moderate  elevation,  with  a  salt  marsh  at  the  back  of  its  hills  about  5  or  6  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  beyond  that  stands  the  great  Haro  hilly  range,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  and  10  m. 
from  it.  More  mud  volcanoes  are  found  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Koochree,  between  it  and  the  Fhor 
or  Poori  Creek ;  these  are  also  called  Chundragoop,  but  Captain  Haines  gives  the  name  of  Deria 
Chuni  to  the  largest.    The  mouth  of  Phor  Creek  is  8  or  9  m.  to  the  E.  of  Ras  Koochree. 

The  Coast  thence  runs  to  the  E.  i  N.  for  some  18  m.,  there  forming  the  bottom  of  a  bay, 
from  which  it  trends  to  the  S.E.  for  about  7  m.,  then  to  E.  for  a  like  distance,  where  it  forms 
the  W.  point  of  Sonmiani  Bay.  The  Haro  hills,  attaining  an  elevation  of  some  1,500  or  2,000  ft, 
stand  20  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Ras  Koochree ;  they  are  about  80  m.  to  the  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Sonmiani,  and  the  intervening  country  is  much  lower  than  other  parts  of  this  coast,  the  sea-shore 
is  low  and  sandy  with  jungle  in  parts.  The  soundings  decrease  regularly  towards  the  shore,  being 
7  or  8  fathoms  at  6  or  7  m.  off.  By  night  a  vessel  should  not  shoal  under  15  fathoms,  unless 
bound  to  Sonmiani. 

SoTindings  near  Sonmiani.  A  vessel  approaching  this  place  from  the  S.,  should  make  Ras 
Muari ;  after  passing  which  and  Chuma  Island,  she  should  steer  N. ;  or,  if  with  a  foul  wind,  work 
in  from  20  to  10  fathoms,  as  there  is  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  8  or  9  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Chuma 
Island,  and  this  rock  is  in  the  line  of  8  fathoms.  Near  Sonmiani  she  should  not  come  under 
6  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  when  approaching  some  sand-hills  of  greater  elevation  than  the  shore  in 
general,  as  there  is  no  guide  for  the  entrance  if  the  weather  is  at  all  thick,  which  is  likely  if  the 
wind  be  from  N.E. ;  the  breakers  on  the  shoals  near  the  bar  are  the  first  warning  of  approach  in 
thick  weather,  and  you  come  upon  them  suddenly  from  5  fathoms.  If  there  is  any  wind  from  sea- 
ward, with  the  ebb  tide,  you  cannot  mistake  the  bar,  for  the  surf  is  great,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of 
the  coast  where  danger  extends  so  far  out. 

If  a  clear  day,  there  is  a  large  gap  in  the  distant  high  land  (the  Pubb  mountains)  which  bears 
from  the  town  N.E.  i  N.  this  in  one  with  a  white  mosque  of  Sonmiani,  is  a  good  mark  for  anchor- 
age outside  the  bar,  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  mud,  at  7  m.  off  the  town ;  from  this  Ras  Muari  wiU  bear 
about  S.  by.  E.  i  E.,  and  Chuma  Island  (seen  from  aloft),  S.  by  E.  Wishing  to  communicate  with 
the  shore  your  boat  may  run  to  the  E.  round  the  breakers,  and  up  to  the  town  creek,  but  at  first 
you  had  better  employ  a  native  boat. 

SONMEANx,  or  SOOHMIAHEE,  pronounced  Soonmiahni,  is  a  small  town  of  huts,  con- 
stracted  with  mats  and  poles,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yindore  and  Poorally  Rivers,  which  is 
scarcely  seen  from  the  road ;  but  in  clear  weather  the  place  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  gap  in 
the  high  land  which  cannot  escape  notice.  There  are  2  fathoms  on  the  bar  at  L.  W.,  with  5  or 
6  fathoms  where  the  boats  are  sheltered  inside.  Lat.  of  E.  entrance  25^  22'  N.,  Ion.  66^  88'  E. 
H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  10  h.,  rise  at  springs  Oft. 

The  Town  is  between  the  two  creeks  mentioned  ;  it  is  populous  with  no  fortifications  for  its 
defence.  Belonging  to  this  port  are  several  large  and  small  dingies  and  a  good  number  of  fishing 
boats.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Beloochis,  whilst  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Banyans. 
The  Sheikh,  or  Jedgah,  or  Governor,  exercises  a  quasi  control  along  the  line  of  coast  from  Hubb 
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River  to  Hingor,  and  even  Ormahra.  Every  article  of  refreshment  is  here  very  scarce ;  even  the 
water,  which  is  indifferent,  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  nor  without  considerable 
trouble.  It  is  got  by  digging  holes  3  or  4  ft.  deep,  a  little  above  high-water  mark,  and  should  be 
drawn  off  immediately.  If  the  water  oozes  through  the  sand,  which  does  not  always  happen,  it  will 
serve  that  day,  and  perhaps  the  next  but  soon  becomes  brackish.  At  Sonmiani  there  has  now  been 
made  a  Telegraph  Station,  but  Karachi  is  much  more  convenient  for  sending  messages. 

From  Soumeany  Hiver,  the  coast  takes  a  direction  nearly  W.  |  S.  84  leagues  to  Has  Ormahra, 
and  is  safe  to  approach  by  the  lead :  there  are  several  villages  in  the  intermediate  space.  It  is  low 
near  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  Sonmeany,  but  high  and  craggy  inland,  and  continues  so  to  Kutcherie, 
which  is  14  leagues  off.  To  the  E.  of  Kutcherie  there  is  a  plaoe  called  Arrsih ;  between  them,  in 
a  kind  of  valley,  a  mound  of  high  white  land  is  situated,  a  good  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  coast  from  the  E.  point  of  Sonmeany  Creek,  takes  a  S.E.  direction  for  13m.,  low  and 
sandy  the  whole  way,  with  the  Pubb  mountains  about  a  dozen  miles  off.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  where  the  Lakh  Bedok  Pass  emerges  upon  the  sea-shore,  the  coast  is  irregular  with  rocky 
points,  runs  to  the  S.S.W.  for  9  or  10  m.  to  a  rocky  islet  called  Kuh  Chuma,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  sandy  point.  At  f  m.  off  this  to  W.,  there  is  a  small  rook  awash,  at  H.  W.,  on  which  the 
surf  breaks  high ;  between  it  and  the  main,  you  have  4  to  6  fathoms,  and  outside  at  1  m.  there  are 
9  and  10  fathoms.  From  Kuh  Chuma,  the  coast  runs  about  S.  for  8  m.  to  Hubb  River  entrance  ; 
this  river  is  the  boundary  line  of  the  British  dominions. 

Ghnma  Island,  or  Ghilna,  in  lat.  24°  53'  N.,  Ion.  66°  35'  E.,  though  of  small  extent,  is 
rather  high,  being  340  ft.  above  the  sea ;  it  lies  5  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ras  Muari,  with  deep 
water  between  them,  but  a  vessel  should  -keep  nearest  to  the  island,  as  the  shoals  off  the  mouth  of 
Hubb  River  extend  3  m.  off  shore.     A  vessel  would  find  tolerable  anchorage  to  leeward  of  Chuma. 

EA8  MOYABI,  or  MOOABEE  (so  called  by  Sindians,  but  RAS  JUL  hy  Beloochis.  and 
Cape  Mom  by  former  navigators),  in  lat.  ^4?  50'  N.,  Ion,  66^  3H'  E„  is  a  prominent  cape,  of 
moderate  height ;  forming,  when  viewed  from  either  N.  or  S.,  as  a  gradual  sloping  bluff,  with  a 
I'qw  rocky  point,  having  a  bank  projecting  2^  m.  from  it  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  side,  with  depths  of 
3  to  5  fathoms  rocky  ground.  The  channel  between  it  and  Chuma  having  6  and  7  fathoms,  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  between  it  and  the  bank  that  lines  the  coast.  From  Ras  Mooaree  to  Sonmeany 
River,  the  distance  is  Hi  leagues,  and  the  direction  of  the  coast  nearly  N.,  forming  a  bay ;  it  is 
low  close  to  the  sea,  and  high  inland,  with  tolerably  regular  soundings  off  it,  chiefly  mud.  The 
high  part  of  Ras  Movari  is  l,dOO  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Jebel  Pubh  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  about 
2,500  ft. ;  80  these  two  ranges,  which  have  the  Hubb  River  hetwen  them,  are  excellent  land-marks 
for  making  Karachi  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  No  vessel  should  round  Ras  Movari  in  less  than 
15  fathoms,  as  shoals  lie  off,  and  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  surveyed. 

COINS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  OF  PERSIAN  GULF. 

The  current  coin  in  Persia  is  the  keran,  a  silver  coin,  of  which  (according  to  the  Indian 
Government  assay)  900  are  worth  100  Indian  rapees  (say  £10  sterUng),  or  one  keran  is  about  11  id. 
the  toman  (gold)  is  worth  10  kerans.  Of  the  subordinate  copper  coins  (guz)  50  are  equal  to  one 
keran.  There  is  no  national  Arabian  coinage,  the  current  money  is  the  Spanish  or  German 
dollar,  worth  about  4s.  6d.  The  Government  rate  of  exchange  is  100  dollars  to  SI 7  Indian  rupees 
(about  £31  14s.  sterling)  but  varies  from  212  to  225.  The  copper  coins  used  are  the  "  pioe  "  of 
the  Government  of  India,  which  psss  at  Maskat  at  a  nominal  value,  which  fluctuates  according  to 
supply  and  demand.  The  Indian  rapee  will,  however,  pass  current  everywhere  (perhaps  at  a  small 
loss).  Ships  should  be  provided  with  it,  or  be  able  to  draw  bills  on  Bombay*,  which  are  generally 
at  a  premium  in  Abu-shehr.    English  gold  is  not  yet  much  known. 

The  standard  of  weight  is  called  a  maund,  and  varies  considerably ;  at  Maskat  a  maund  of 
25 i  lbs.  is  used,  at  Abu-shehr  the  common  maund  is  H  lbs.,  and  a  Hashim  maund  116  lbs.  Every 
town  has  a  different  maund. 

The  liquid  measure  is  the  English  gallon,  which  is  understood  at  Abu-shehr,  Basiduh,  and 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  English  vessels.  Water  is  charged  so  much  per  cask,  the  price  varies 
from  one  keran  per  water-cask  of  50  gallons  (hogshead)  to  2|^,  according  to  the  distance  it  has  to 
be  brought. 

The  Arabs  have  very  vague  ideas  about  distance ;  there  appears  to  be  no  Arab  measure  of 
distance  corresponding  to  a  mile  or  league,  the  only  approach  to  it  is  what  they  call  a  zamm,  which 
varies  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  person  using  it.  It  may  be  from  7  to  1 0  miles.  The  Arabs 
give  a  definition  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  distance  at  which  a  ship  may  1^  seen*    Dintances  by 
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land  are  estimated  by  them  as  so  many  day's  journey,  but  you  must  ascertain  whether  your  infor- 
oiant  means  for  a  horseman  or  laden  camel.  The  Persian  standard  of  measure  is  the  fSorsang 
(Arabic,  farsakh),  it  is  about  a  nautical  league,  or  6,000  yards. 


WORDS  OF  FREQUENT  OCCURRENCE  IN  CHARTS  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

Arabic.  English.  . 

Halat,  or  Ehalat    .  Sand  bank  dry  at  low  water. 


Arabic.  English. 

'  Aeich  or  'Aish  .     .  A  hard  bank. 

*Abu  or  Bu  .     .     .  Father  of,  i.e.,  producing,  or 

abounding  in,  also  large. 

Bunder,  or  Bandar  A  landing-place,  a  sheltered 

anchorage,  whether  from 
all  winds  or  from  one 
quarter  only. 

Barr,  or  Burr    .     .  Territory  or  country. 

Bab A  narrow  strait  or  gut,  lite- 
rally a  door  or  gate. 

Duhet     ....  A  bay. 

Fasht,  or  Fusht     .  A  reef  of  rocks. 

Gubet,  or  Ghubbet  A  deep  water  bay  or  inlet. 

Gassar  ....  A  rock  either  above  or  be- 
low water. 

Hadd,  or  Hed    .     .  A  spit  of  sand,  or  low  sandy 

point 


Jebel A  mountain,  also  a  hill. 

Jezirat     ....  An    island,    sometimes    a 

peninsula. 
Ehor A  creek  or  narrow  inlet  of 

the  sea ;  a  strait ;  also  a 

deep    channel     between 

shoals. 
Eoh,  or  Euh  {Per-  A  mountain  or  hill. 

sian) 
Najweh,  or  Najwet  A  shoal. 
Ras A  cape,  also   a  projecting 

point  of  a  reef. 
Rak,  Rug,  Rigget  •  Hard  bank,  shoal  but  no 

overfalls ;  not  dangerous. 

Shat Fresh  water  river. 

Uhm.  or  Umm .     .  Mother  of,  similarly  used  to 


Abu. 

The  words  al,  ar,  as,  az,  an,  ad,  at,  which  precede  many  of  the  names,  are  different  forms 
of  the  Arabic  definite  article ;  but  the  dl  before  a  proper  name  is  a  noun  signifying  family  or 
progeny. 

NOTE  ON  SUDDEN  STORMS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

During  the  operation  of  laying  the  telegraph  cable  in  1869,  the  following  interesting  facts  were 
observed  and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  F.M.S.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Meteorological  Society,  '*  On  the  Storms  experienced  by  the  Submarine  Cable  Expedition  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  Nov.  1  and  2,  1869."  The  first  storm  occurred  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
vessels  of  the  expedition  were  about  180  miles  from  Bushire,  and  burst  upon  them  without  any  pre- 
liminary warning,  lowering  the  temperature  by  nearly  80°  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain  and  much  lightning  and  thunder,  and  progressed  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  After  the 
tempest  had  lasted  for  two  hours  the  wind  changed  to  a  gale  from  S.E.  and  subsequently  fell 
calm  as  before.  The  next  day  the  cable  was  spliced  up,  and  paying  out  had  scarcely  recommenced, 
with  a  strong  S.E.  wind,  when  notice  was  received  that  another  violent  storm  from  the  N.W.  had 
passed  Bushire,  and  was  on  its  way  down  the  Gulf.  At  8.62  p.  m.  the  storm  burst  forth  with  the 
same  suddenness  and  fury  that  characterised  the  previous  one.  Suddenly  there  came  a  profound 
calm,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  the  squall  was  seen  approaching.  The  sea  was  elsewhere 
covered  with  full-sized  waves,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  hurricane  it  became  one  dead  level  of 
creamy  foam,  the  top  of  every  wave  being  swept  off  into  spray  as  soon  as  it  rose.  The  squall  struck 
the  vessel  with  the  same  fury  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and  the  thermometer  fell  at  once  from 
81°  to  53°. ;  torrents  of  rain  swept  the  deck,  accompanied  with  continuous  peals  of  thunder. 
After  two  hours  the  sky  grew  bright,  and  the  wind  changed  into  a  gale  from  the  S.E.,  followed  by 
aoalm. 
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STEAMER  PASSAGES  THROUGH  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

A  ready  reference  to  those  pages  of  this  book,  wherein  the  various  steamer  passages  are  des- 
cribed, cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the  naviga^tor.  We  therefore  call  attention  to  what  has  been 
written  elsewhere,  whilst  adding  a  few  more  hints  for  both  outward  and  homeward  voyages. 

Outward  Bound.  In  the  first  place,  no  steamer  should  be  allowed  to  pass  between  Cape 
Guardafui  and  Socotra,  on  her  outward  voyage,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  from 
May  till  the  end  of  Sept.  During  this  period,  steamers  should  navigate  the  centre  of  Aden  Gulf, 
passing  about  60  m.  or  more  to  the  North  of  Socotra.  In  this  track  they  will  get  the  monsoon, 
with  a  long  swell,  from  S.E.  by  S.,  as  they  approach  the  meridian  of  the  high  mountain  land  of 
Guardafui,  and  should  then  set  fore  and  aft  sails,  steering  E.  by  N.,  or  even  E.N.E.,  for  a  few 
hours.  Gradually  will  the  wind  now  veer  to  S.  by  E.,  then  to  S.  by  W.,  and  S.W.,  enabling  a 
vessel  to  steer  her  proper  course  for  Ceylon — about  E.  by  S.  i  S. — ^as  she  passes  under  the  lee  of 
Socotra.  This  passage  (marked  on  the  Current  Chart  for  the  season  between  April  and  Sept.)  will 
be  found  a  great  contrast  to  the  heavy  and  dangerous  seas  always  experienced  at  that  season  to  the 
south  of  Socotra. 

From  the  Red  Sea  to  Zanzibar,  the  steamer  track  is  (to  prevent  the  crowding  of  lines) 
marked  on  the  chart  to  the  S.  of  Socotra,  but  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  vessels 
even  going  to  Zanzibar,  and  1  advise  them  also  to  pass  to  the  N.  of  Socotra ;  and  then — emerging 
from  under  the  island*s  lee — to  let  the  vessel  come  gradually  up  to  the  wind,  as  its  veering  will 
permit  her  fore  and  aft  sails  to  stand. 

Weathering  Socotra  may  appear  to  the  novice  an  imaginary  day's  gain,  but  that  time  will  not 
compensate  for  the  awful  shaking  which  even  a  strong  steamer  may  be  sure  of  getting  in  those  high 
cross  seas  found  to  the  S.  of  Socotra. 

The  S.W.  Monsoon  steamer  track  from  Bombay  to  Aden,  passing  through  that  oval  soft 
patoh*  in  the  monsoon  (which  is  comprised  between  latitudes  r2^  and  6^  N.,  and  longitudes  60° 
and  69°  E.),  is  given  at  page  315.  But  if  we  had  a  good  lighthouse — a  coal  depot  would  also  be 
beneficial — at  the  E.  extremity  of  Socotra,  I  would  advise  a  shorter  route  which  should  give  less 
boisterous  weather  than  is  now  experienced  to  the  S.  of  Socotra. 

The  Socotra  route  was  tried  and  recommended  (more  than  20  years  ago)  by  Capt.  Hamilton, 
of  the  Indian  Navy.  Its  advantage  is  that,  after  reaching  lat.  7°  N..  and  loa  61°  E.,  you  may 
bear  away  to  N.W.  by  Wl  under  fore  and  aft  sails,  after  having  steamed  through  the  monsoon's  soft 
patch. .  Thus  you  lose  no  time — as  on  the  other  track — in  making  your  Westing  with  a  litde 
Southing  against  a  S.W.  by  West  breeze,  annoyingly  freshening  with  every  hour's  advance.  A  good 
light  at  the  E.  end  of  Socotra  would  enable  a  steamer  to  haul  closely  round  that  Cape,  and  steam 
along  under  the  island's  lee  till  the  monsoon  bursts  out  again  round  its  W.  Cape.  Then,  setting 
fore  and  aft  sails,  let  her  go  away  W.N.W.  at  first,  hauling  up  gradually  to  the  S.W.  by  W.,  as  the 
wind  hacks  to  the  S.  and  at  length  blows  from  S.  by  E.  after  the  vessel  has  reached  the  meridian  of 
the  high  land  of  Guardafui,  and  is  about  60  m.  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  that  Cape.  From  this  position 
let  her  proceed  through  the  Gulf  of  Aden  as  directed  at  page  315. 

From  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Malacca  Strait,  the  steamer  track  for  the  S.W.  monsoon — ^the 
ihort  S.  Passage —is  described  at  page  827. 

Prom  Sunda  Strait  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  best  track  for  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  given  on  the 
Chart  facing  page  297,  and  fully  described  at  page  672.  But  the  Malacca  Strait  offers,  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  the  most  advantages  for  a  homeward-bound  steamer  from  China. 

Steamers,  outward  bound  to  Sunda  Strait,  from  mid-Nov.  to  mid-March,  may  make  a  good 
S.E.  course  from  Cape  Guardafui  towards  the  Chagos  Islands,  aided  by  fore  and  aft  sails ;  and, 
when  below  the  Equator,  they  may  be  able  with  prevailing  Westerly  winds  to  run  under  square 
sails  to  Sunda  Strait. 

*  Apparently  a  **  soft  patch** — ^wherein  the  wiuds  are  very  light — exists  at  this  central  portion  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  throughout  the  year  ;  though  its  area  may  assume  a  dilTerent  shape  and  size  and  its  position  may 
change.  Light  airs  and  calms  certainly  prevail  throughout  tlie  N.B.  monsoon  on  the  highway  between  Minikoy 
and  Socotra,  but  not  to  the  West  of  the  meridian  of  the  Persian  Qtilf  entrance.  About  Soootra,  and  for  400  miles 
to  the  S.E.  of  that  island.  Northerly  gales  with  rain  may  be  expected  firom  Nov.  to  Jan.  It  is  recorded,  however, 
tliat  cyclones  have  oocasionaUy  past  throagh  that  '*  toft  paidj"  as  they  roll  away  to  the  westward  across  the 
Arabian  Sea.  A  falling  barometer  would  indicate  the  approach  of  these  abnormal  gales  j  for  it  usuaUy  stands 
high  and  has  little  range  hereabouts  between  Oct.  and  Feb. 
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SECTION    IV. 


BRITISH  INDIA.     SfflD  TO  BURMAH, 

WITH  CEYLON. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

REMARKS  ON  WINDS  AND  PASSAGES. 

w.  coast  of  rind08tan — winds — climate weather — passages  up  and  down — passages  fbom 

w.  coast  to  bed  sea  and  persian   golf— winds  and  monsoons   in   bay   of   bengal — 
passages  to  and  from  madbas,  bengal,  and  burmah — ports  of  british  india. 

(The  Meridian  of  no  Variation  runs  along  the  W.  coast  of  India.) 

W.  coast  of  Hindostan.  The  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea ;  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Sulimani  range,  and  the  hills  of 
Baluchistan ;  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  whose  peaks  are  covered  with  snow, 
the  melting  of  which  supplies  the  floods  of  the  River  Indus.  The  Western  Ghauts  are  the  magni- 
ficent chain  that  runs  N.  and  S.  along  the  W.  sea-board,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  80  m.  from  the 
ocean.  The  mountainous  region  may  be  said  to  begin  200  m.  N.  of  Bombay,  on  the  E.  of  Guzerat ; 
but,  the  chain  being  broken  by  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti,  the  Western  Ghauts  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  beginning  S.  from  the  latter  river.  Their  N.  part,  forming  the  S.  side  of  the  Tapti 
Valley,  is  called  Siadri,  and  thence  to  the  Kundahs,  the  W.  range  of  the  Nilghiri  Mountains,  the 
chain  is  800  m.  long.  Then  comes  a  gap  about  20  m.  broad,  called  the  Palghat  Valley  (through 
which  the  Madras  and  Beypore  Railway  passes),  and  then  a  further  extension  to  the  S.  of  the  chain 
of  the  lofty  Ghauts  for  nearly  200  m.  to  Gape  Comorin,  where  the  sea  may  be  said  to  wash  their 
base.  On  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  mountain-chain  we  have  an  immense  desert  (the  hills  of  Kutch  and 
Eatiawar  standing  up  merely  as  islands  out  of  the  vast  plain,  quite  on  the  sea-face  of  this  desert), 
and  beyond  this  the  River  Indus,  or  Sind,  skirting  in  its  course  the  E.  base  of  the  Beluchistan  and 
the  Sulimani  Mountains. 

The  vast  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  shelving  or  sloping  gently  from  the  E.  side  of  the  Ghauts, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  high  lands  of  Malwa,  and  extends  to  E.  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  to 
S.  till  terminated  by  the  mountain  spur  which  stretches  from  the  Nilghiri  Mountains  towards 
Madras.  A  border  of  low  land  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  W.  mountains  to  the  sea,  varying 
from  5  to  50  m.  in  breadth,  and  its  average  elevation  is  about  80  ft  above  the  sea-level ;  this  belt 
of  low  land  is  broken  in  a  few  places— Cape  Comorin,  Mount  Dilly,  and  Carwar  Head — by  spurs 
running  from  the  Ghauts  into  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  rainfEill  against  the 
W.  sides  of  the  Ghauts,  this  low  tract  is  traversed  by  many  rivers,  which  in  the  South  of  India 
form  that  extraordinary  series  of  shallow  lakes  called  back-waters. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peninsula  of  Hindoetan  has  four  distinct  features, — firstly,  a 
central  table-land  of  an  average  elevation  of  about  1,500  ft. ;  secondly,  a  wall  of  mountains  along 
its  W.  side,  clad  with  verdure,  and  averaging  in  elevation  about  4,000  ft.,  but  in  the  S.  attaining  to 
8,000  ft.  at  the  Nilghiri  Hills ;  thirdly,  the  low  belt  betwixt  the  foot  of  the  inountains  and  the  sea ; 
and  fourthly,  the  vast  desert-like  space  from  Guzerat  to  the  W.  extreme  of  Sindh,  which  is  shut  in 
by  the  Pubh  Mountains,  the  hilly  barrier  that  marks  the  N.W.  frontier  of  the  British  dominions. 

Siven.  The  Indus,  with  its  many  mouths,  is  by  far  the  most  important  on  the  W.  coast  of 
India.  From  its  source,  at  an  elevation  of  some  18,000  ft.  in  the  Thibet  country,  N.  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  the  principal  stream  of  the  Indus  travels  in  a  general  N.W.  direction  for 
nearly  700  m.,  then  turning  W.,  and  breaking  through  the  Hindu  Kush  range,  trends  S.W.  and 
S.  past  Attock  and  Hyderabad  to  the  sea,  a  further  distance  of  1,100  m.,  thus  making  its  entire 
length  about  1,800  m.  At  Attock,  the  limit  of  the  upward  navigation  of  this  river,  and  some  900  ro. 
from  its  mouth,  its  bed  is  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  thus  making  the  fall  in  its  navigable  course 
to  be  little  more  than  1  ft.  per  m. 

The  delta  of  the  Indus  is  composed  of  thirteen  estuaries,  and  their  mouths  are  spread  over  a 
sea-face  of  100  m. ;  all  these  discharge  more  or  less  water  during  the  inundation  season,  but  in  the 
winter,  or  season  of  low  water,  the  Indus  is  said  to  discharge  fresh  wat^r  by  only  one  channel  of 
importance,  the  Kukiwari.  The  inundation  of  the  country  that  borders  on  the  Indus  (unlike  that 
of  the  Malabar  coast  and  Gulf  of  Cambay,  which  is  caused  by  the  rains,)  originates  with  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalaya  Mountains ;  commencing  in  spring,  about 
the  end  of  March,  it  retrogrades  as  autumn  advances,  after  mid-Sept.,  having  attained  its  maximum 
in  the  first  week  of  Aug.,  when  it  spreads  the  alluvial  matter  the  water  has  held  in  suspension  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  thus  annusdly  renewing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  unhealthy  season  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  is  when  the  inundation  subsides. 

Gutch  and  Katiawar  have  merely  a  few  creeks,  not  worthy  of  notice,  though  in  the  rainy 
season  some  of  them  discharge  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  water. 

There  are  a  great  many  rivers  along  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  but,  the  mountain- ridge  running 
close  to  the  sea,  Uieir  courses  are  of  limited  length,  and  their  navigation  is  confined  to  an  average 
of  a  dozen  miles  from  their  mouths ;  m  fact,  these  rivers  may  be  simply  regarded  as  the  discharge 
pipes  for  the  flood  of  rain-water  which,  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  is  precipitated  against  the  face  of  the 
Ghauts,  and  rolls  to  the  sea  in  impetuous  torrents.  To  the  N.  of  Bombay  are  four  large  riven, 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay — the  Tapti,  Nerbuddah,  Mhye,  and  Sabermati. 

The  Nerbuddah  has  its  source  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  about 
half-way  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  at  an  elevation  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  after  running  a  W.  course  of  800  m.  The  influence  of  the  ocean- 
tide  is  felt  about  50  m.  from  the  sea,  and  throughout  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  s  breadth 
averages  1  m.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  ascend  at  high  tide  to  the  town  of  Broach,  nearly  30  m. 
from  its  mouth,  but  skilful  pilots  are  necessary. 

The  Tapti,  running  nearly  parallel  to  but  some  30  m.  to  S.  of  the  Nerbuddah,  has  a  course  of 
little  more  than  400  m.,  in  which  it  descends  more  than  2,000  ft.  from  its  source  not  far  from 
Nagpore ;  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  Nerbuddah,  but  is  still  a  very  respectable  stream ;  Berious  loss 
of  life  and  property  has  been  occasioned  by  its  overflow  in  the  rainy  season.  At  high  tide  steamers 
can  go  up  to  Surat,  about  16  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  at  L.  W.  iu  the  dry  season  the  river  is  ford- 
able  at  that  place. 

The  Mhye  is  smaller  than  the  above,  the  length  of  its  course  being  about  330  m.,  and  the 
elevation  of  its  source  less  than  1,900  ft.  At  the  town  of  Cambay,  near  its  embouchure  in  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  the  bore-wave  is  experienced  every  flood-tide  at  the  springs,  when  the  maximum 
initial  velocity  of  the  tide  is,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  10  m.  an  hour,  thus  rendering  the 
head  of  the  Cambay  Gulf  very  dangerous  to  vessels  which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  aground  on 
the  numerous  banks. 

The  Sabermati,  the  most  N.  river  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  runs  a  course  of  nearly  200  m.  in  a 
S.  direction  past  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  from  near  Mount  Abu,  in  Rajputana;  its  navigation  is 
limited  to  about  a  dozen  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  spring  tides  it  experiences  the  bore-wave, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  the  Mhye  River. 

Soimdings.  The  outline  of  the  bank  of  soundings  along  the  entire  W.  shore  of  Hindostan 
(with  few  exceptions)  is  now  well  depicted  on  the  charts,  but  the  nature  of  the  bottom  varies  so 
much  that  but  little  general  description  can  be  given.  In  the  Gulf  of  Manar  it  is  principally  sand 
and  coral  rock,  and  the  same  ofl*  Cape  Comorin.  Along  the  Malabar  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Quilon, 
there  is  little  or  no  mud ;  to  the  N.  of  that  place  to  Mount  Dilly,  the  mud  extends  out  to  the  depth 
of  30  fathoms ,  and  above  that  cape,  out  to  30  fathoms. 
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Upon  the  coast-bank  of  soundings  there  are  some  few  shoal  spots  which  serve  as  direction- 
banks  to  contiguous  harbours ;  these  will  be  noticed  off  their  respective  ports.  But  there  are  also 
some  out-lying  banks,  between  which  and  the  bank  of  soundings  there  is  no  bottom  obtainable  with 
the  deep-sea  lead ;  some  of  these  are  fully  described  in  the  Chapter  about  the  Lakadivhs,  but  are 
likewise  here  noticed  as  forming  the  W.  side  of  the  channel  between  those  islands  and  the  Malabar 
coast.  These  out-lying  banks  are  the  Elicalpeni  Shoal,  the  Padua  Banks,  and  Angria  Bank.  The 
first  only  of  these  is  shallow,  and  must  be  avoided  as  dangerous ;  the  others,  being  well  submerged, 
may  be  sounded  upon  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  ship's  position. 

Elioalpeni  Bank,  30  m.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Anderut  Island,  is  the  E.  danger  of  all  the  Lakadivhs ; 
and,  though  not  supposed  to  have  less  depth  than  3^^  fathoms,  is,  at  all  times,  to  be  avoided,  being 
composed  of  sharp  coral  rocks,  on  which  a  large  ship  would  probably  strike,  when  the  sea  is  running 
high.  This  Bank  is  in  the  latitude  of  Calicut,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  rather  more  than 
100  m.,  but  from  Mount  Daily  it  bears  S.W.  by  W.  only  83  m. 

Padua  Banks,  called  also  Bassas  de  Pedro,  and  by  the  islanders  Munyal-par  and  Cora*dioh, 
the  N.E.  banks  of  the  Lakadivhs,  may  be  safely  sounded  upon,  having  no  less  than  20  fathoms 
water.  On  the  little  Sesostris  Bank,  to  the  W.  of  Padua  Banks,  the  least  water  found  was 
11  fathoms.  Therefore  these  Banks  may  be  safely  sounded  upon  to  ascertain  a  ship's  place.  It 
is  probable  that  other  banks  may  exist  between  the  last-named  and  Angria  Bank,  but  no  examina- 
tion is  known  to  have  taken  place,  though  Ada's  Bank,  with  38  to  5:2  fathoms,  is  reported  as  lying 
between  the  14th  and  15  th  parallels. 

Angria  Bank.  The  E.  extreme  of  this  Bank,  having  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,  is  65  m.  due  W. 
from  Viziadroog.  lu  length,  nearly  N.  and  S.,  it  is  33  m. ;  in  greatest  breadth,  13  m. ;  least  water 
ever  found  was  1 1  fathoms  towards  the  N.  part ;  but,  as  much  live  coral  was  found  there,  the  depth 
may  decrease  in  course  of  time.  It  is  steep  all  round,  with  deep  water  between  it  and  the  coast- 
bank  of  soundings.  While  the  surveying  vessel  was  anchored  on  it,  in  the  end  of  November,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  springs  was  9  ft.,  H.W.  a  little  before  11  h.  Angria  Bank  is  essentially  the 
direction  Bank  of  Viziadrug. 

GEinS&AL  BEMAEKS  on  fhe  WINDS.  The  navigation  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan  is 
perhaps  less  hazardous  than  that  of  any  equal  length  of  coast  in  the  world.  As  the  winds  are 
generally  favourable  for  sailing  down  the  Malabar  coast,  particular  directions  for  its  navigation  from 
N.  to  S.  are  not  needed  for  the  fine  season,  when  the  mariner  has  but  to  trim  his  sails  and  seldom 
to  alter  his  course.  A  S.  current,  the  product  of  the  many  rivers,  helps  his  vessel  onwards  in  the 
six  weeks  or  so  of  calms  and  light  winds  which  prevail  after  the  S.W.  monsoon,  until  the  land  and 
sea-breezes  are  fairly  established. 

The  fine  season  is  from  Oct.  to  May ;  and,  for  its  four  middle  months,  alternating  land  and 
sea-breezes  prevail  without  intermission,  affording  pleasant  and  speedy  passages  either  to  N.  or  to 
S. ;  and  for  the  months  between  the  monsoons,  or  the  period  of  change,  the  veering  of  the  wind 
through  six  to  eight  points  of  the  compass,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land,  only  requires  a  little  study 
or  practice  before  the  navigator  should  be  able  to  make  good  progress  in  his  voyage  up  the  coast. 

But,  although  throughout  the  Arabian  Sea,  from  Hindostan  to  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  amongst 
the  Lakadivh  and  Maldivh  Islands,  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  constant  in  direction  and  force  for  half  the 
year,  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  lofty  W.  coast  mountain  chain  of  Hindostan  causes  such 
anomalies  in  the  prevailing  winds  as  fairly  to  take  away  from  the  season  the  name  of  N.E.  mon- 
soon, that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  characteristic  wind  along  the  sea-board  is  concerned ;  though  we 
here  retain  the  name  as  indicating  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  S.  of  the  equator. 

Attention  to  these  remarks  will  enable  the  navigator  to  understand  differences  in  the  writings 
of  physical  geographers,  whose  atlases  will  certainly  confuse  him  with  the  diverse  accounts  they 
furnish.  Thus  we  read  of  the  **N.W.  monsoon"  of  Bombay,  by  which  is  meant  the  period 
between  Feb.  and  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  which  the  land-wind  is  scant  and  undecided,  and  becomes, 
like  the  **  along-shore  **  S.  winds  of  Madras,  at  the  same  season,  merely  a  slight  modification  of  the 
sea-breeze.  The  winds  off  the  coasts  of  Konkan,  Canara,  and  Malabar  at  that  season,  veer  only 
between  N.  and  W.N.W.,  the  former  springing  up  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight,  the  latter  before  or 
about  noon. 

The  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  seems  continually  to  rush  towards  that  belt  of  latitude  on 
which  the  sun's  rays  are  concentrated.  Thus,  from  Oct.  to  April  there  is  a  great  rush  of  air  from 
the  N.  regions,  over  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  flowing  for  six  mouths  towards  the  S.,  and  this 
constitutes  the  Northerly  or  N.E.  monsoon.  When  the  sun,  on  his  journey  from  the  S.  to  the  N. 
solstice,  having  crossed  the  line,  increases  his  N.  declination,  the  winds  come  less  from  N.  and 
more  from  W.,  thus  forming  the  N.-Wester  season  of  the  Malabar  coast,  till  the  setting  in  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon  brings  a  rush  from  the  S.  for  about  three  months. 
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These  two  masses  of  air,  the  N.E.  and  the  S.W.  monsoons,  thus  set  in  motion  from  opposite 
directions,  are  also  totally  opposed  to  each  other  in  character.  That  from  the  N.  is  cold  and  dry, 
from  the  expanse  of  arid  desert  which  it  has  traversed,  where  it  has  thrown  off  all  its  moistare  in 
the  shape  of  snow,  winter  rains,  or  dew.  That  from  the  S.W.,  sweeping  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea  before  it  reaches  Hindostan,  comes  saturated  and  laden  with  moisture.  The  intermediate 
wind — as  we  may  call  the  N.-Wester  of  the  W.  coast  from  Karachi  to  Cape  Comorin  —shows  from 
its  dampness,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  that  it  is  essentially  a  sea-breeze  to  cool  the  heated  belt 
of  low  land  lying  betwixt  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea. 

GALES.  The  W.  coast  of  India  is  occasio;ially,  but  by  no  means  frequently,  visited  by  veiy 
violent  storms  (excepting  the  steady  S.W.  monsoon  gales),  and  this  partial  exemption  must  be 
attributed  to  the  lofty  w^  of  mountains  that  shuts  it  off  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  storms 
8eem  much  more  frequent.  Nevertheless,  some  severe  gales  have  been  experienced,  and  these  are 
recorded  for  two- thirds  of  the  months  in  the  year. 

During  the  early  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  Malabar  coast,  storms  appear  to  have 
sometimes  happened  in  Jan.;  at  present  this  is  the  most  pleasant  month  of  the  season.  In  Jan., 
1871,  the  General  Outram  steamer  foundered  in  a  gale  off  Rutnagherry ;  it  began  as  a  S.  wind, 
and  after  several  hours  had  veered  to  N.W.,  when  the  confused  sea  broke  over  her  decks  and 
swamped  her ;  several  lives  were  lost. 

In  February,  strong  W.  gales  are  said  to  be  sometimes  encountered  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus;  in  1833  the  E.I.C.  schooner  Shannon  was  caught  in  one  which  lasted  twelve  hours, 
causing  the  destruction  of  about  a  dozen  large  native  vessels.  The  N.E.  winds  in  this  month,  off 
the  coast  of  Bombay,  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  sudden  squalls  from  S.  to  W.,  against  which 
the  seaman  must  be  guarded.  On  Feb.  3rd,  1857,  the  E.I.C.  steamer  Ajdaha,  at  70  m.  to  S.W. 
of  Dwarka,  had  strong  winds  from  S.W.  for  twelve  hours,  shifting  in  a  violent  squall  to  N.E.  with 
heavy  rain.  Captain  Horsburgh  experienced  a  strong  gale  at  N.  for  twelve  hours,  off  Choul,  in  the 
second  week  of  Feb.,  1791.     Fresh  N.W.  winds  are  in  some  seasons  felt  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

For  the  month  of  March  there  is  no  record  of  a  gale,  but  the  N. -Westers  of  the  coast  are  pretty 
brisk,  sometimes  towards  evening,  especially  off  Mount  Delly. 

In  April,  some  gales  ^cyclones)  have  been  experienced.  In  1783  a  very  heavy  storm  from  the 
S.  blew  on  most  parts  of  the  coast,  in  which  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  foundered.  Since  that 
time  no  severe  storm  was  recorded  till  that  of  1847,  commonly  called  Cleopatra* a  cyclone,  because 
the  E.I.C.  steamer  of  that  name  foundered  somewhere  off  Mangalore  on  that  occasion.  This  was 
felt  off  Ceylon,  and  travelled  up  the  whole  coast,  the  vortex  passing  at  no  great  distance ;  thus  the 
trend  of  the  shore-line  being  N.W.,  the  storm  took  the  character  of  a  S.E.  gale,  right  along  the 
coast  from  Cochin  to  Goa ;  whereas  in  the  offing,  that  is  to  say  100  m.  from  land,  some  ships  had  it 
beginning  from  N.E.  and  ending  at  N.W.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Maskat  shipping 
suffered  severely  from  a  gale,  only  two  or  three  days  after  this  cyclone  along  the  Malabar  coast. 

In  May,  heavy  gales  from  S  W.,  in  anticipation  of  the  monsoon,  have  been  occasionally 
experienced  off  Bombay.  Most  of  these  S.  winds  of  April  and  May  are  preceded  by  or  attended 
with  a  luminous  sea  at  night,  caused  by  fish  spawn  and  medusas,  minute  globular  bodies  linked 
together ;  in  the  day-time  they  give  a  dirty  brown  or  reddish  appearance  to  the  water. 

In  June,  in  some  seasons,  ships  have  been  dismasted  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  when  the 
monsoon  has  commenced  with  severe  storms;  that  of  June  1837  was  particularly  disastrous  to  the 
shipping  in  Bombay  Harbour,  and  the  Shah-Byramgore  was  wrecked  near  Versovah,  in  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  W.,  that  set  in  after  she  had  worked  out  of  Bombay.  In  1811,  in  this  month,  a  storm 
was  felt  by  a  vessel  some  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Bombay.  The  steady  gales  of  the  S.W.  monsoon 
on  the  W.  coast,  though  violent  at  times  in  June  and  July,  and  frequently  bringing  ships  to  close- 
reefed  topsails,  not  being  of  the  character  of  revolving  storms,  or  sudden  unexpected  gales,  will  not 
be  spoken  of  here,  but  in  their  place  under  the  head  of  monsoons. 

Sometimes  in  the  end  of  Sept.,  but  more  generally  in  Oct.,  the  Elephanta  gale  happens  at 
Bombay,  often  blowing  violently  for  several  hours  from  S.E.  and  S.  This  stormy  period,  which 
ushers  in  the  rainy  season  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  closes  that  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan, 
has  happened  late  in  Oct.,  and  sometimes  early  in  Nov.,  after  which  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  fairly 
established.  Occasionally,  however,  the  monsoon  of  Bombay  breaks  up  without  any  violent  storm  of 
wind,  though  much  rain  may  fall. 

In  one  of  these  S.E.  gales,  which  happened  at  Bombay  about  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  1799, 
several  ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors  in  the  harbour ;  it  veered  to  the  E.  and  blew  a 
hurricane  for  some  time ;  the  ships  Hercules  and  Hunter  drove  on  the  rocks  under  the  castle ;  the 
latter  was  completely  wrecked,  the  other  obliged  to  undergo  repair.  In  Nov.,  1851,  a  gale  occurred 
between  Bombay  and  Karachi,  in  which  the  steamer  Surat  foundered  ;  this  gale  was  felt  in  the  gulf 
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of  Kutch,  as  recorded  in  the  chapter  on  that  portion  of  India.  In  the  beginning  of  Not.,  1854, 
another  severe  disastrous  gde  was  felt  at  Bombaj,  and  this,  like  that  of  Apnl,  1847,  ran  up  along 
the  Konkan  and  Goa  coasts  from  S.E.  and  S. 

For  Dec,  which  is  such  a  beautiful  month  generally,  we  have  recorded  a  gale  from  the  S.E.  and 
N.E.  to  E.,  as  occurring  to  the  E.I.C.  sloop  Elpkinstons,  when  120  m.  to  the  W.  of  Dwarka.  This 
appears  to  have  been  local,  and  was  doubtless  the  weather  which  Captain  Horsbmrgh  formerly 
noticed  in  his  Passages  from  India  to  Maskat,  thus,  "  with  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  open,  it  sometimes 
blows  strong  at  E.  and  E.S  E.,  accompanied  by  cloudy  weather.  When  the  wind  is  Northerly,  the 
sky  is  clear  and  serene ;  when  N.E.,  beware  of  sudden  squalls,  indicated  only  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  a  small  cloud  that  accompanies  them,  giving  very  Uttle  warning*'* 

The  above  statement  of  gales  that  have  occurred  throughout  the  year  will  suffice  to  put  the 
navigator  on  his  guard,  should  indications  of  coming  tempest  present  themselves  in  die  sky, 
especially  at  the  periods  of  change  between  the  monsoons. 

CYCLONES.  Of  the  gales  above  recorded,  those  disastrous  ones  of  April  and  Nov.,  or  the 
latter  part  of  Oct.,  were  decidedly  revolving  storms,  whose  centres,  passing  to  the  W.  of  Ceylon, 
travelled  to  N.W.,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast,  under  the  lee  of  that  mountain  wall,  the 
Western  Ghauts.  Thus,  along  the  sea  board  they  assumed  the  character  of  S.E.  gales,  whilst  the 
vortex  was  nearest  to,  that  is  opposite  each  port,  when  of  course  the  wind  was  most  violent  A  very 
low  and  falling  barometer  heralded  that  of  April,  1847;  and — as  such  a  great  depression  of  the 
mercury  never  accompanies  the  ordinary  strong  winds  of  the  Malabar  coast — such  an  indication,  in 
April  or  Nov.,  with  a  stormy  sky,  should  not  pass  unheeded  by  the  mariner.  Some  of  the  Lakadivh 
Islands  were  partially  for  a  time  submerged  by  the  storm- wave  of  the  April  cyclone  of  1847,  and 
the  inhabitants  state  that  such  an  event  has  happened  before. 

In  Oct.,  1842,  a  cyclone,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  seems  to  have  passed  over 
the  continent  of  India,  about  the  11th  parallel  of  latitude,  (the  low  gap  of  Palghat,  between  the 
Nilghiri  and  AnamuUay  mountains,)  and  rolled  away  to  W.  of  the  Lakadivh  group  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  but  not  so  far  as  Socotra  or  the  Arabian  coast*  However,  the  large  troop-ship 
Serapis  suffered  some  damage  in  a  cyclonic  gale  in  Oct.,  1871,  between  Socotra  and  Bombay. 

As  the  character  of  these  revolving  storms  is  now  well  understood  through  the  researcbes  of 
Redfield,  Reid,  Thom,  and  Piddington,  a  vessel  passing  up  or  down  the  Malabar  coast  at  the  above 
epochs  may  be  navigated  so  as  to  avoid  the  centre  of  the  storm,  and  even  advanced  on  her  course, 
by  attending  to  the  directions  given  in  some  of  the  works  of  the  above  eminent  authors ;  no  vessel 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  should  be  without  "  Piddington's  Horn  Book  of  Storms,**  and,  "  Remarks 
on  Revolving  Storms,''  published  by  the  Admiitdty  in  1853. 

LAVD  and  8EA-BEEE2SES.  The  season  in  which  these  are  experienced,  is  from  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox ;  but,  with  such  a  wall  of  mountains  as  we  have  along  the  W.  coast, 
the  strength  and  duration  of  the  land-wind,  depends  much,  as  might  be  expected,  upon  the 
eon6guration  of  the  land.  The  land-wind  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar  and  of  all  the  Malabar  coast  is  of 
eourse  only  the  N.E.  monsoon  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  similarly  as  the  land-wind  of  the  Coromandel 
coast  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Malabar  S.W.  monsoon. 

Thus  we  find  that,  where  there  are  gaps  in  the  mountain  chain,  as  at  Palghat,  on  the  S.  of  the 
Nilghiri  Mountains,  the  land-wind  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  off  Ponani  continues  to  blow  for  more  than  a 
whole  day  without  any  intervening  sea-breeze  sometimes.  This  occurs  also,  but  in  a  rather  less 
degree,  off  Carwar  Heisul,  where  the  valley  of  the  Sedashigar  River  assumes  a  straight  funnel-shape 
to  the  E.,  towards  the  interior  table-land. 

Again,  in  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  and  off  the  Sind  coast,  the  N.E.  winds  in  Jan.  sometimes  blow 
for  forty  hours  at  a  stretch,  merely  relaxing  m  force  at  the  hours  when  a  sea-breeze  is  due,  and 
being  strongest  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise,  when  the  land-winds  are  usually 
strongest.  At  the  times  when  these  continuous  land-winds  are  blowing,  the  parching  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  is  most  tiying. 

In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  land  and  sea-breezes  of  the  W.  coast  of  India,  we  shall  do 
well  to  look  at  those  of  the  same  period  on  her  S.E.  coast.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon  land  and 
sea-breezes  occur  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  beneath  the  mountains  of  the  island,  as  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
But  along  the  Incfian  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  the  winds  do  not  assume  the  character  of  land 
aud  sea-breezes  until  Feb.;  from  the  middle  of  Nov.  till  that  month  they  are  N.N.E.  to  E.N.E. 
In  Feb.,  when  Madras  gets  her  sea-breeze  in  the  afternoons  from  S.E.  to  S.  (the  "  along-shore 
winds,")  the  Tuticorin  coast  gets  the  same,  but  there  of  course  dead  an  to  the  shore.  By  April,  the 
general  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  N.  part  of  this  gulf  is  found  to  have  drawn  round  to  the  S.,  the 
sea-breezes  being  from  S.E.  on  the  Indian  shore,  and  from  S.W.  along  the  N.  Ceylon  shore,  but 
N.W.  between  Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle,  as  they  are  then  N.W.  along  the  whole  Malabar  coast. 
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What  is  called  "  the  dUmg-shore  wind "  at  Colombo,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cejlon,  is  a  dry  cutting 
wind,  coming  from  about  N.N.E.  over  the  low  land ;  it  cracks  furniture,  and  is  dangerous  to  sleep 
in,  like  the  E.  land-winds  of  the  Malabar  coast 

The  sea-breezes  of  the  Malabar  coast  are  fairly  established  throughout  Oct.  (while  as  jet  the 
land-winds  are  only  occasional,  light,  and  uncertain,)  and  they  seldom  fail,  except  in  the  peculiar 
localities  already  noticed,  till  they  are  merged  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Thus  the  navigator  may 
calculate  on  sea-breezes  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  on  regular  land-winds  for  only  half  that 
period.  It  is  of  course  the  sea-breeze  that  makes  the  climate  of  the  W.  coast  so  pleasant  during  the 
fine  season.  Further  remarks  upon  these  land  and  sea-breezes,  with  directions  how  to  profit  by 
them,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  N.E.  monsoon. 

The  N.K  MOVSOOV,  or  fair-weather  season,  generally  commences  about  the  middle  of  Nov. 
at  Bombay  and  on  the  N.  parts  of  the  coast;  but  sooner  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Dilly,  about  Calicut, 
Cochin,  and  Anjenga.  At  the  observatory  of  Dodabetta  on  the  Nilghiri  Hills,  at  the  elevation  of 
8,600  ft.,  the  winds  are  N.W.  for  the  first  half  of  Sept.,  and  have  veered  to  N.E.  before  the  end  of 
the  month ;  throughout  Oct.  N.E.,  increasing  in  force ;  in  Nov.,  fresh ;  in  Dec,  often  violent. 
The  navigator  may  therefore  expect  N.E.  winds  below  Calicut  throughout  the  month  of  Oct.  The 
strong  S.W.  and  W.  winds  off  the  Konkan  coast,  fail  after  the  middle  of  Sept.,  and  are  followed  by 
light  variable  breezes,  frequent  calms,  cloudy  weather,  and  showers  at  times.  This  unsettled  state 
of  the  weather  between  the  monsoons,  generally  begins  late  in  Sept,  and  continues  six  or  eight 
weeks ;  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  N.W.,  in  the  shape  of  sea-breezes,  but  at  times  from  S.W. 
and  S.  At  other  times  squalls  may  happen,  blowing  from  the  land,  although  these  are  seldom 
experienced  in  Sept  or  Oct.,  except  on  the  Canara,  Malabar,  and  Travancore  coasts. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  there  is  often  much  thunder  and  lightning ;  it  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  sudden  storm  from  S.,  which  veers  to  S.W.,  but  generally  to  S.E., 
blowing  very  violently  for  several  hours.  This  storm  has  generally  happened  late  in  Oct.  or  early  in 
Nov.,  after  which  the  N.E.  monsoon  sets  in,  with  land  and  sea-breezes  and  fine  weather;  but  the 
monsoon  frequently  breaks  up  without  any  storm. 

The  navigation  from  S.  to  N.,  or  up  coast  in  Oct.  and  great  part  of  Nov.  is  usually  tedious  and 
uncertain,  for  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  winds  till  late  in  Nov.  But,  though  light  they  cannot 
on  the  whole  be  called  unfavourable  for  sailing  down  the  coast,  and  the  drain  of  current  to  the  S.,  fed 
by  the  freshets  of  the  many  rivers,  aids  a  vessel's  progress  amazingly.  About  the  beginning  of  Dec. 
the  sky  becomes  serene,  with  land  and  sea-breezes  favourable  for  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast.  In 
this  clear  weather,  in  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  when  land  and  sea-breezes  are  regular,  the  sea  is  remark- 
ably smooth  near  the  coast,  and  the  sky  very  serene  without  any  clouds ;  but  in  April  the  weather 
becomes  hazy,  and  at  times  cloudy  over  the  land  in  the  evenings,  with  light  showers. 

In  Dec.  and  Jan.  the  land-winds  are  regular  and  strong ;  and  at  times,  to  the  S.  of  Calicut, 
they  continue  to  blow  through  a  large  chasm  in  the  Ghauts  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  without 
any  intervening  sea-breeze.  In  these  months  a  passage  may  sometimes  be  made  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Bombay  in  eight  to  ten  days,  and  the  return  voyage  in  four  or  five  days.  In  Nov.  and  early  in 
Dec.  the  sea-breezes  are  very  weak,  but  become  stronger  afterwards.  As  Feb.  advances  the  land  - 
breezes  decrease  in  strength  and  duration,  and  are  not  always  regular. 

When  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  regular,  the  latter  fail  in  the  evening  about  sunset,  and  are 
generally  followed  by  a  calm,  which  continues  until  the  land-wind  comes  off;  this  may  be  expected 
to  commence  at  8h.,  9h..  or  10 h.  p.m.;  at  first,  it  comes  in  fluctuating,  gentle  breezes,  but  soou 
becomes  steady  between  N.E.  and  E.S.E.,  continuing  so  till  0  h.  or  10  h.  a.m.  next  morning :  it 
then  begins  to  fail,  decreasing  to  a  calm  about  mid-day.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  past  noon,  the 
sea-breeze  sets  in  from  W.S.W.,  W.,  or  N.W.,  a  pleasant  refreshing  wind,  and  generally  veers  to 
the  N.  in  the  evening,  then  decreasing  in  strength. 

These  land  and  sea-breezes  require  the  attention  of  the  navigator  to  benefit  by  them  to  the  full 
extent.  During  the  night,  with  the  land-breeze,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  well  in  shore,  if  the  wind  will 
admit,  without  tacking,  for  there  it  is  stronger  and  more  steady  than  further  out ;  but  in  the 
morning  it  is  advisable  to  edge  more  out  to  get  an  offing  of  15  or  20  m.,  or  in  soundings  of  26  or 
80  fathoms  before  noon,  ready  for  the  sea-breeze.  In  the  evening,  it  is  proper  to  be  near  the  shore, 
before  the  land-breeze  comes  off.  The  coast  may  be  approached  to  8  fathoms  in  most  places  from 
Bombay  to  Quilon;  and  if  a  vessel  gets  close  in,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  land-breeze, 
she  ought  to  make  short  tacks  near  the  shore  until  it  comes  off:  when  calm,  its  approach  is 
frequently  known  by  the  noise  of  the  surf  on  the  beach,  which  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

In  March  and  April  the  land-breezes  are  very  faint  and  uncertain,  seldom  coming  off  till 
morning,  and  continuing  so  short  a  time  that  little  advantage  is  gained  by  them ;  ships  are  obliged 
to  stand  right  out  to  sea  to  gain  an  offing,  to  be  ready  for  the  sea-breeze.    In  the  former  monUis, 
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the  land-breezes  are  generally  the  strongest  winds,  bat  now  the  contrary,  for  the  sea-breezes  prevail 
greatly.  They  may  at  this  time  with  propriety  be  called  the  H.W.  monsoon,  for  they  usually  set 
in  about  noon  at  W.  by  N.,  or  W.N.W.,  veering  gradually  to  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  in  the  evening, 
from  which  quarter  they  continue  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  declining  afterwards  to  a  calm 
about  midnight,  or  early  in  the  morning.  A  faint  land-breeze  sometimes  follows:  but,  more 
frequently,  light  airs  from  the  N.  or  calms  may  be  expected,  nearly  from  midnight  until  the 
N.W.  wind  sets  in  about  noon  on  the  following  day.  These  N.W.  winds,  at  the  F.  and  C.  of  the 
moon  more  particularly,  blow  strong,  producing  a  short  chopping  sea  and  a  drain  of  lee  current, 
making  it  necessary  for  a  small  vessel  to  anchor  at  times  with  a  Ught  anchor,  when  it  falls  calm,  to 
prevent  being  driven  to  the  S.  In  April  the  weather  is  mostly  hazy,  and  at  times  cloudy  over  the 
land  in  the  evenings,  with  light  showers.  In  some  seasons,  gales  have  been  experienced,  as  stated 
under  the  head  of  gales  (at  page  300.) 

In  May  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  N.W.  and  W.,  but  often  very  variable  and  uncertain, 
with  cloudy  threatening  weather  at  times,  and  lightning  from  S.E.,  and  light  showers  of  rain.  A 
gale  from  S.W.  or  S.  is  liable  to  happen  in  this  month,  by  which  several  ships  have  speedily  run 
along  the  coast  to  Bombay ;  but  it  is  prudent  to  keep  well  out  from  the  land,  prepared  for  bad 
weather,  to  prevent  being  driven  on  a  lee  shore  if  a  storm  should  set  in  from  the  W.  When 
N.W.  winds  prevail,  the  weather  is  settled  and  clear  of  clouds,  though  a  little  hazy,  but  cloudy  and 
threatening,  when  they  blow  between  S.E.  and  S.W.  It  sometimes  happens  that  heavy  clouds 
collect  over  the  land  in  the  evenings,  producing  a  hard  squall  from  the  £.,  with  rain  about  midnight ; 
this  has  frequently  been  experienced  between  Mangalore  and  Hog  Island,  both  in  May  and  early 
in  June,  when  these  land-squalls  blow  in  sudden  severe  gusts  through  the  gaps  between  the 
mountains,  but  they  last  a  very  short  time. 

During  the  period  of  change  before  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  small  coasters  run,  in  the  afternoon, 
into  the  nearest  river  or  place  of  shelter,  but  large  vessels  would  do  well  to  give  themselves  sea- 
room.  The  boldest  sailors  of  the  coasting- vessels,  carrying  cargoes  of  the  new  season*s  cotton  crop, 
now  venture  to  continue  making  trips  up  the  coast  to  Bombay,  till  overtaken  by  the  S.W.  monsoon ; 
they  seem  to  be  sure  of  an  interval  of  one  good  week's  fine  weather,  if  a  first  burst  of  the  monsoon 
comes  in  the  end  of  May,  for  its  dvs  time  is  the  first  week  in  June. 

In  the  Qulf  of  Manar  the  N.E.  monsoon  sets  in  with  force  about  mid.-Nov.,  and  lasts  till  the 
end  of  Jan.  It  blows  steadily  from  N.N.E.  along  the  Indian  shore,  but  on  the  opposite  coast,  the 
N.W.  part  of  Ceylon,  it  is  modified  into  land  and  sea-breezes,  with  very  fine  weather.  In  Feb.  land 
and  sea-breezes  commence  on  the  Indian  side ;  and,  by  April,  the  wind  in  this  gulf  will  be  found 
to  have  drawn  round  to  the  S. ;  the  sea-breezes  being  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  according  to  the  coast  on 
which  they  prevail ;  this  is  also  the  season  of  the  Madras  alongshore  S.  winds.  These  sea- winds 
of  Manar  now  become  of  longer  duration  and  increase  in  force  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  regular  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in  on  the  Ceylon  coast,  anticipating  by  a  few  days  that  of  the 
Indian  coast.  ^ 

The  S.W.  MOHSOOV.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan  the  S.W.  monsoon  may  be  said  to 
prevail  for  the  five  months  of  summer,  and  the  N.E.  monsoon  for  the  five  winter  months,  an 
interval  of  storms  and  calms  occurring,  in  both  cases,  at  the  period  of  change.  It  is  usually  held 
that  this  change  takes  place  about  a  week  after  the  passage  of  the  sun  to  the  N.  or  to  the  S.  over 
the  parallel  of  the  place ;  and  that  the  rains,  which  always  accompany  it,  follow  or  retire  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Thus,  on  the  N.  coast  of  India  the  period  of  the  rainy  season  is  of  limited  duration 
compared  with  that  of  Malabar.  When  the  rain-clouds  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  approach  the  arid 
plains  of  Sind  and  Kutch,  they  appear  to  ascend  and  become  absorbed  by  the  air,  passing  on  to 
precipitate  themselves  on  the  mountains  to  the  N.E.,  and  this  rain  following  upon  the  melting  of 
the  Himalaya  snows,  adds  to  the  stream  of  the  river  Indus,  and  prolongs  till  Sept.  the  floods  of 
that  great  river,  which,  commencing  to  rise  in  the  end  of  March,  has  attained  its  maximum  height 
about  the  berinninj?  of  Aug. 

From  me  beginning  of  Nov.  to  the  end  of  May,  the  sky  has  been  cloudless  (comparatively 
speaking,  for  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  there  are  mare's  tails  and  other  light  clouds  which  float  in  the 
higher  atmosphere,)  and  not  a  shower  has  fallen.  Regular  sea  and  land-breezes,  setting  in  before 
noon  and  day-break  respectively, — the  former  blowing  from  N.W.  to  W.  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  the 
latter  from  £.  to  N.E.  for  five  or  six  hours,  with  intervals  of  calm  between, — have  filled  up  the  day 
and  night.  Large  clouds  at  length  begin  to  make  their  appearance  daily  at  noon  over  the  mountains, 
and,  advancing  up  the  sky  from  E.,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  sea- wind  then  blowing,  exhibit  a  grand 
display,  first  of  sheet,  afterwards  of  forked  lightning ;  after  dark,  the  whole  disappears.  This  goes 
on  from  day  to  day  for  a  week  or  more,  the  electric  displays  becoming  more  and  more  vivid  and 
intense  every  evening.     Until  the  rains  actually  fall,  the  clouds  invariably  disappear  immediately 
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after  dark ;  and,  tbough  the  sun  may  be  gone  down  amid  signs  of  coming  tempest,  the  stars  show  a 
cloudless  sky  down  to  the  very  horizon  two  hours  afterwards. 

Suddenly,  after  perhaps  a  week  as  aboye,  in  the  evening  a  little  after  sunset,  a  blast  of  wind  at 
once  darts  forth  from  the  stacked-up  clouds  in  the  E.,  followed  by  a  heavy  gush  of  rain,  with  thunder 
and  incessant  lightning  flashes.  This  state  of  matters  generally  lasts  from  one  to  two  hours,  when 
the  wind  veers  round  to  S  W.,  blowing  with  increasing  steadiness  and  diminished  force,  with  ram, 
but  not  always  continuous,  and  the  thunder  is  only  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  first  burst  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  single  night  and  part  of  a  day  ; 
and,  on  the  second  dawn,  the  entire  face  of  the  burnt  and  parched  earth  seems  washed  and  refreshed. 
The  rays  of  the  sun,  no  longer  fierce  and  intolerable  as  they  were  a  week  before,  now  shaded  by 
transient  clouds,  present  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  which  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
unceasing  glare  of  the  previous  part  of  the  year.  After  a  few  days'  fine  weather  of  this  sort,  during 
which  the  S.W.  wind  is  strongest  in  the  afternoon  as  a  sea-breeze,  the  sky  gets  more  overcast,  and 
continuous  squalls  from  the  S.W.  quarter  announce  that  the  monsoon  has  fairly  set  in.  The  rains 
return  with  redoubled  violence,  and  continue  to  pour  down  for  forty  or  fifty  days  with  an  occasional 
interval  of  a  few  days*  fine  weather.  The  rain-fall,  in  June,  July,  and  Aug.  alone,  amounts  at 
Bombay  to  about  76  inches. 

It  has  been  observed  at  Bombay  that  the  first  stormy  weather  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  seldom 
comes  with  the  full  moon  springs,  but  generally  during  the  dark  nights.  Although  S.  winds  prevail 
greatly  after  mid.-May,  the  stormy  weather  and  rain  usually  do  not  set  in  until  the  dark  nights, 
some  time  between  the  8th  and  15th  of  June.  From  the  first  week  of  June  to  the  Idth  or  20th 
of  July,  the  weather  is  generally  most  unsettled  and  severe ;  hard  squalls,  much  rain,  and  dark 
cloudy  weather  may  then  be  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay  Harbour. 

The  rains  at  Bombay  slacken  ofif  early  in  Aug. ;  and  the  natives,  on  the  first  full  moon  of  that 
month,  celebrate  the  departure  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  on  what  is  called  Cocoa-nut  day.  The  boldest 
then  put  to  sea ;  and  all  their  vessels,  having  been  laid  up  and  hutted  in  since  the  end  of  May,  now 
prepare  for  sea. 

The  Elephanta.  After  some  weeks  in  Sept.  of  open  weather,  mostly  fine  and  pleasant,  but 
frequently  showery,  the  coast  beneath  the  Western  Ghauts  (called  in  general  the  Malabar  coast,)  is 
usually  visited  in  the  end  of  Sept.  or  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  by  a  furious  E.  wind,  with  rain  and 
thunder :  this  is  called  the  Elephanta,  which  finally  closes  the  rainy  season. 

Malabar  Monfloon.  The  above  description  of  the  setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  at  Bombay 
will  do  for  the  whole  coast  of  Eonkan  and  Canara.  But  in  Malabar,  to  the  S.  of  Palghat  Gap,  the 
peninsula  becomes  narrower,  and  altered  conditions  cause  a  difference  in  the  manner  and  in  the 
time  of  the  monsoon's  approach.  In  Travancore  it  commences  earlier  than  on  the  Konkan  coast, 
the  difference  in  time  being  frequently  15  or  20  days  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Bombay.  The 
fair  weather  sets  in  proportionally  sooner  to  the  S.,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  Sept.  in  safety,  or 
even  in  Aug.,  if  care  be  taken  to  lie  well  out,  ready  to  proceed  to  sea  on  the  appearance  of  a  gale, 
though  a  severe  one  seldom  happens  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  on  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Dilly,  the 
wind  being  then  much  from  N.W. 

On  the  S.  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  the  S.W.  monsoon  usually  sets  in  late  in  May,  frequently 
commencing  with  a  gale  from  S.E.,  veering  to  S.  and  S  W.,  where  it  ultimately  becomes  fixed  ;  at 
other  times  it  commences  with  squalls  from  S.W.,  and  a  heavy  long  swell  rolling  in  upon  the  shore 
This  swell  is  generally  the  herald  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  In  June,  after  the  monsoon  has  set  in, 
the  wind  keeps  mostly  between  S.W.  and  W.  by  S.,  with  severe  squalls  at  times,  much  rain,  and  a 
high  sea.  In  July  the  weather  is  nearly  the  same,  becoming  a  little  more  settled  as  the  month 
advances ;  the  squalls  veering  sometimes  to  W.  and  W.N.W.  The  sky  is  mostly  obscured  by  heavy 
clouds  during  these  months,  precluding  observations  for  several  days  at  a  time,  but  considerable 
intervals  of  fine  weather  have  been  experienced  in  some  seasons.  Ships  have  left  Bombay  Harbour 
so  late  as  the  6th  or  8th  of  June,  and.  with  fine  weather,  passed  down  the  coast  without  making 
a  tack,  the  wind  prevailing  at  W.S.W.  and  W.,  steady  breezes ;  but  such  favourable  seasons  are 
seldom  experienced. 

To  the  W.  of  all  the  islands  the  breezes  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  are  strong  and  steady,  but 
towards  the  coast  of  Hindostan  they  aie  variable  in  direction  and  blow  in  squalls.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  almost  all  the  rain -squalls  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  for  200  m.  from  land,  come  from 
the  N.  of  the  W.  quarter;  they  have  been  experienced  from  N.W.  at  a  greater  distance  than  100  m. 
W.  of  the  Konkan  coast,  in  the  end  of  July.  Off  the  Malabar  and  Travancore  coasts,  in  the 
beginning'of  that  month,  during  the  night,  or  early  morning,  a  steamer  running  a  parallel  course  to 
the  coast  experienced  these  rain-squalls  from  nearly  N. ;  thus,  with  the  wind  right  aft,  and  the 
swell  on  her  beam,  she  rolled  her  ports  under  water. 
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In  Aug.  the  monsoon  does  not  blow  so  violently  as  in  tlie  preceding  months :  the  squalls  then 
veer  to  W.  and  W.N.W.,  particularly  on  the  S.  part  of  the  coast.  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  winds  are 
those  which  prevail  in  this  month  near  Anjenga  and  Cape  Comorin.  In  Sept.  the  weather  becomes 
more  moderate,  the  W.  and  W.N.W.  winds  being  more  prevalent  than  any  other  in  this  month ;  the 
squalls  now  are  seldom  severe,  although  the  weather  is  often  cloudy  and  threatening,  with  heavy 
showers  of  rain.  A  great  swell  often  rolls  in  from  the  W.S.W.  in  this  month,  particularly  during 
unsettled,  squally  weather,  which  sometimes  happens. 

In  examining  the  registers  of  the  wind-gauge  at  the  observatory  of  Trevandrum  (only  3  m.  from 
the  sea-ooast)  and  of  Dodabetta  (on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Nilghiri  Mountains,)  it  was  found  that, 
at  both  places,  the  wind  comes  from  S.W.  for  a  very  few  days  only,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
monsoon ;  it  soon  veers  more  to  W.,  and  by  mid.-Aug.  is  fairly  N.W.  At  the  last-named  mountain- 
top,  the  wind  becomes  N.E.  in  the  end  of  Sept,  or  sometimes  very  early  in  Oct. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  the  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in  about  mid  -May,  and  is  attended  with  heavy 
rain,  much  thunder,  and  lightning,  particularly  along  the  Ceylon  shore,  where  the  wind  blows  right 
on  to  the  land.  Along  the  Tinavelly  coast  it  has  more  the  character  of  an  along-shore  S.W.  wind, 
and  is  robbed  of  most  of  its  moisture  by  the  interposing  Travancore  Ghauts ;  thus  the  Indian 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar  has  to  wait  till  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November  for  its 
rainy  season,  while  Ceylon  has  its  greatest  rain-fall  in  May,  and  another,  though  rather  less  copious, 
in  October  and  November ;  the  intermediate  months  being  also  rainy,  but  July  and  August  in  a  less 
degree  than  others.  June  is  the  month  of  the  S.W.  monsoon's  greatest  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar ; 
in  August  the  strength  of  the  wind  abates,  but  strong  S.  winds  are  still  experienced  in  this  and  the 
following  month,  becoming  lighter  as  the  season  advances.  Variable  and  gentle  breezes,  with  smooth 
water,  may  usually  be  expected  in  October,  lasting  till  the  setting  in  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  in  the 
end  of  that  month  or  the  beginning  of  November,  by  two  or  nearly  three  weeks  of  heavy  rain ;  this 
is  what  is  termed  the  Madras  monsoon. 

WDTDS  and  WEATHEB  in  the  GTTLF  of  CAHBAT  off  SUEAT.  In  Jan.  the  winds 
are  mostly  from  N.N.E.  to  E.,  veering  occasionally  to  N.  during  the  afternoon.  Weather  delight- 
fully cool  and  pleasant.  In  Feb.  the  winds  are  variable  from  N.W.  to  N.E.,  generally  light,  but 
occasional  fresh  breezes  are  experienced.    Weather  pleasant  and  cool. 

In  March  the  winds  are  variable  all  round  the  compass,  blowing  fresh  for  two  or  three  days  at 
times,  but  chiefly  light  throughout  the  month ;  weather  cool  and  pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hot  wind  ex|>erienced  for  a  few  hours  now  and  then.  In  April  the  winds  are  fresh  from  S.  to  S.W., 
with  cloudy  oppressive  weather ;  but,  once  or  twice  during  the  month,  there  is  a  very  hard  squall  from 
the  W.,  which  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 

In  May  the  winds  are  mostly  from  S.S.W.  to  W.,  blowing  strong  for  several  days  together, 
with  violent  gusts  at  times,  and  thick  hazy  weather,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning. 

June,  July,  and  Aug.,  are  the  months  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  during  which  no  vessels  attempt 
the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  with  its  violent  tides  and  intricate  channels.  Boats  run 
between  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  watching  their  opportunities  in  short  breaks  in  the  weather,  but  we 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  winds  except  that  they  blow  home  to  the  Surat  coast. 

In  Sept.  the  winds  are  generally  from  S.W.  to  W.,  fresh  during  the  first  part,  and  light  during 
the  latter  part ;  weather  cloudy,  with  occasional  light  showers  of  rain. 

In  Oct.  the  winds  are  very  light  and  variable,  but  chiefly  from  N.  to  N.N.E.  The  weather 
fine,  but  the  sun  very  powerful ;  calms  and  light  airs  are  generally  experienced  during  night. 

In  Nov.  the  winds  are  variable  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.,  with  hot  oppressive  weather ; 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  they  become  pretty  steady  from  N.  to  N.E.  with  pleasant 
cool  nights.  In  Dec.  moderate  breezes  are  chiefly  experienced  from  the  N.  to  N.E.,  with  fine 
f)leasant  weather.     In  crossing  the  gulf  from  Bombay  to  Diu  Head,  strong  N.-Easters  are  felt. 

WINDS  and  WEATHEB  on  the  COASTS  of  SIHD  and  KATIAWAB.    January.— 
.  Winds  continue  much  the  same  as  in  Dec. ;  steady  land  and  sea-breezes  between  N.W.  and  N.E. ; 
the   sea-breezes  veering  more  to  the  W.     Squally  weather  with  rain  sometimes  occurs  near 
Karachi.     Blown  sand  causes  a  haze  off  the  Sind  and  Eutch  shores. 

February. — ^Winds  become  more  variable,  the  N.-Easters  less  firequent  and  of  short  duration  ; 
sea-breezes  between  W.S  W.  and  W.N.W.,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  you  may  get  a  hard 
blow  from  the  W.  for  two  and  three  days,  particularly  on  the  N.  part  of  the  coast.  A  heavy  sea 
always  accompanies  these  breezes,  and  renders  the  anchorage  off  Karachi  harbour  very  unsafe.  {See 
Gales,  page  300).  The  engineering  operations  for  extending  Manora  Breakwater  are  obliged  to  be 
discontinued  after  this  month,  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  with  the  sea-breeze. 

March. — Land-winds  become  less  regular ;  sea-breezes  are  more  durable  and  generally  mode- 
rate between  W.  and  N.W.,  but  blow  very  hard  at  times  with  thick  misty  weather.    April. — ^Winds 
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much  the  same  as  last  month,  weather  generally  hazy,  with  a  very  damp  atmosphere.     Swell  from 
the  W.  at  times,  heavy  in  the  afternoons  when  the  sea-breeze  is  strongest. 

May. — Winds  moderate  from  W.  to  W.S  W.,  weather  hazy  with  very  heavy  dews.  Clouds 
begin  to  gather,  and  much  swell  prevails  from  the  W.  at  times. 

June,  July,  and  August. — The  S.W.  monsoon  prevails,  blowing  moderate  and  fresh  breezes 
between  W.  and  S.W.,  with  passing  clouds  and  hazy  weather.  It  becomes  very  cloudy  as  the 
season  advances ;  rain  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  expected  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  variable  winds  and  thunder-storms.  A  heavy  swell  prevails  during  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  blows  strongest. 

September.—  Winds  light  from  W.  to  S.W. ;  squalls  from  the  land  may  be  expected.  The 
weather  is  generally  hazy  and  the  monsoon  swell  not  yet  subsided. 

October. — Winds  W.  to  N.W.,  light,  with  occasional  calms.  Land>winds  begin  to  get  steady 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  Weather  generally  very  clear  and  pleasant,  but  very  dense  fogs  come 
off  the  land  sometimes.     Sea  smooth. 

November. — Land  and  sea-breezes  become  steady,  the  former  from  N.E.,  the  latter  veering 
between  W.  and  N.W. ;  the  land-winds,  towards  the  end  of  tliis  month,  being  from  one  to  two  days* 
duration,  but  not  very  fresh.  Weather  generally  very  clear,  and  objects  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
Much  terrestrial  refraction  prevails  during  this  and  the  following  months,  assuming  various  forms. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  hull  of  a  cutter,  only  8  ft.  out  of  water,  was  distinctly  seen  at  9  miles  dis 
tance,  apparently  not  more  than  4  m.,  and  the  flash  of  her  gun  was  plainly  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  ;  sounds  are  also  conveyed  very  distinctly. 

December. — Steady  land  and  sea-breezes  between  N.N.W.  and  N.E.  The  N.-Easters  on  the 
coast  of  Sind  and  Kutch  now  blow  strong  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  but  with  less  force  and 
shorter  duration  on  the  Katiawar  coast.  Southerly  winds  are  rare  ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  it  is 
generally  after  a  strong  N. -Easter,  and  then  they  are  very  light.  The  weather  is  now  cool  and 
pleasant,  with  a  remarkably  clear  atmosphere. 

Winds  and  Weather  at  Colombo.  January. — At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon is  at  its  height.  Like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  parching  and  disagreeable  by  day  :  but 
cold,  dry,  and  cutting  at  night,  when,  as  the  **  (dong-shore  mtid,'*  it  is  avoided  as  injurious  to  health, 
and  every  window  is  shut  against  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  wind  gets  a  little  W. 
tendency,  and  occasional  showei's  fall. 

Feb.  is  dry  and  hot  by  day,  but  the  nights  are  cloudless  and  cool.  The  wind  is  unsteady  and 
shifts  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  sometimes  failing  entirely  between  noon  and  night.  Rain  is  rare  ;  only 
two  inches  fall  during  the  whole  month.  In  March  the  heat  continues  to  increase.  The  winds  are 
faint  and  unsteady,  with  increasing  W.  tendency ;  partial  showers  sometimes  fall,  and  thunder 
begins  to  be  heard  at  sunset  from  the  stacked-up  clouds  amongst  the  hills  ;  this  month  has  the 
same  amount  of  rain  as  the  preceding. 

April  is  the  most  oppressive  portion  of  the  year,  the  mean  day  temperature  being  about  88°. 
The  wind  veers  between  N.W.  and  S.W.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  ground-swell  from  the 
W.  proclaims  that  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  not  far  distant,  and  the  sea-breeze  towards  sunset  brings 
clouds  and  showers. 

May  in  the  commencement  is  hotter  than  the  last,  and  the  days  become  more  overcast ;  banks 
of  clouds  rise  over  the  ocean  and  give  warning  of  the  approaching  monsoon.  At  last,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  sudden  lightnings  flash  among  the  hills,  and  with  loud  crashes  of  thunder 
the  S.W.  monsoon  bursts  over  the  thirsty  land  in  a  deluge,  which  in  a  few  hours,  overflows  river 
banks  and  inundates  the  plains.  Fortunately  this  violence  seldom  lasts  more  than  one  or  two  hours, 
and  gradually  abates ;  when  a  clear  sky  supervenes ;  then  for  some  days  heavy  showers  continue  to 
fall  at  intervals  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  the  evening  sun  goes  down  in  great  splendour,  the  wind 
remaining  steadily  and  fresh  from  the  S.W.  quarter.  In  May  the  greatest  monthly  rain-fall 
occurs,  viz.,  from  13  to  14  inches. 

In  June  the  S.W  wind  gains  considerable  strength ;  indeed,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
month  for  shipping  in  Colombo  roads,  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  that  rolls  in,  though  few  acci- 
dents are  said  to  occur.  The  fishermen  seldom  put  to  sea  in  this  mouth.  The  temperature  is 
much  reduced  by  the  refreshing  influence  of  the  monsoon,  the  heat  being  -modified  by  transient 
clouds  and  frequent  showers:  the  rain-fall,  however,  is  only  little  more  than  half  that  of  May, 
July  (though  more  boisterous  than  June  near  Bombay)  is  more  moderate  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon. 
and  showers  are  less  frequent,  the  amount  of  rain  being  only  half  that  of  June,  and  one-fourth  that 
of  the  month  in  which  the  monsoon  is  ushered  in. 

Aug.  and  Sept.  are  beautiful  months,  with  light  W.  breezes,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
latter  month,  begin  to  get  unsteady  and  to  assume  a  little  Northing,  and  clouds  begin  to  collect 
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The  nights  are  always  clear  and  cool.    Sept.  has  twice  as  much  rain  as  Aug.,  but  not  quite  so  much 
as  June.     There  is  not  much  swell  in  Sept. 

Oct.  has  more  unsettled  weather,  but  the  sea  is  smooth,  and  the  wind  is  not  strong,  though  it 
veers  more  to  the  N.    There  is  twice  as  much  rain  as  in  the  previous  month. 

In  the  early  part  of  Nov.  the  wind  veers  between  N.N.E.  at  night  and  N.W.  by  day :  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  W.  monsoon  is  completely  over;  and  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  ushered  in 
by  Ughtning,  thunder,  and  heavy  rain,  though  the  atnospheric  disturbance  is  not  so  great  as  that  of 
May.  The  rain-fall  of  Nov.  is  nearly  II  inches,  which  is  a  little  less  than  is  registered  in  the 
month  of  Oct. 

In  Dec.  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  steady  and  of  moderate  strength,  bringing  with  it  light  but  fre- 
quent rains,  the  total  quantity  of  which,  however,  does  not  amount  to  half  that  of  Nov.  In  this 
last  month  of  the  year,  as  in  the  first,  the  alongshore  land-\viud  is  dry  and  cutting,  and  at  night 
very  ii\}urions  to  those  who  are  so  incautious  as  to  sleep  in  it. 

The  total  rain-fall  in  the  year  at  Colombo  averages  72  inches,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity 
that  is  gauged  at  Bombay  harbour ;  but  that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  intermediate  between  those 
places  is  much  greater.  Cape  Comorin  is  an  exception ;  there  only  half  that  quantity  is  gauged, 
but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  interposition  of  lofty  hills  to  the  N.W.  and  N. ;  we  have  mentioned 
that  rain-squalls  along  the  Malabar  coast  come  much  from  the  N.W.  m  July  and  Aug.  The  rain  of 
Ceylon  is  more  equally  distributed  than  that  of  India  throughout  the  months  of  the  year,  but  there 
are  two  periods  of  heaviest  rain,  the  autumnal  one  correspouding  with  the  Madras  monsoon,  and 
the  other  period,  between  spring  and  summer,  corresponding  with  the  Bombay  monsoon,  or  rather 
anticipating  it  by  one  month. 

Of  course  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon  Island  presents  a  contrast  to  the  E. ;  for,  while  the  former  is 
drenched,  the  low  country  to  the  E.  of  the  mountain  region  is  sometimes  exhausted  with  dryness, 
but  receives  its  rain  subsequently  from  the  N.E.  monsoon ;  in  amount,  about  as  much  as  the  Madras 
coast,  or  about  two-thirds  of  that  which  Colombo  receives.  But  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island  the 
total  in  the  year  does  not  exceed  80  inches ;  there  the  wind  of  the  8.W.  monsoon  is  comparatively 
dry,  being  robbed  of  its  moisture  by  the  lofty  intervening  mountains  of  Travancore. 

CLIMATB.  The  hot  season  in  Malabar  is  from  March  to  the  end  of  May,  during  which  the 
thermometer  ranges  between  80^  and  90^  in  the  shade ;  in  the  rainy  season  from  75^  to  85°  ;  and 
in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  the  coolest  season  between  68°  and  80°.  Amongst  the  Lakadivh  Islands — away 
from  the  iuEuence  which  the  continent  of  India  has  in  cooling  the  air  at  night,  and  raising  the 
temperature  in  the  day — the  thermometer  in  the  vessel's  cabin  was  found  to  remain  between  80° 
by  night,  and  83°  in  the  day,  from  Dec.  to  March  inclusive.  At  Bombay  the  temperature  is  much 
the  same  as  off  Malabar.  Off  the  Kutch  and  Sind  coasts,  the  coldest  period  noticed  was  the  lant 
week  in  January  and  the  first  in  February,  when,  in  the  early  morning,  the  thermometer  was 
observed  so  low  as  50° ;  in  the  daytime  averaging  65°.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  the  Malabar 
ooast  presents  a  pleasant  and  equable  temperature  to  passing  vessels.  On  shore  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  greater ;  and  the  heated  land  on  a  calm  day,  before  the  rainy  season,  gives  the  air 
a  rather  depressing  influence  to  the  European,  but  the  cool  sea-breeze  soon  restores  him. 

The  climate  of  India  is,  in  reality,  as  various  and  diversified  as  the  features  of  the  country. 
In  the  S.,  showers  are  frequent  all  the  year  round.  On  the  S.  Coromandel  coast  two  months  of 
violent  rain  occur  in  winter,  the  rest  of  tiie  year  being  dry ;  while  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  N.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  all  over  Western  Hindostan,  the  converse  of  this  is  the  case. 
In  central  India  the  rain  is  extremely  light,  and  occurs  mostly  about  midsummer ;  in  the  N.  there 
are  both  summer  and  winter  rains. 

In  Sind  and  Beluchistan  there  is  no  rainy  season  whatever ;  and  the  heavy  showers  which 
occur  irregularly,  and  at  intervals  of  years,  are  productive  of  sickness  and  sometimes  injurious  to 
the  country.  It  is  to  the  floods  of  the  river  Indus,  between  March  and  September,  that  Sind  is 
indebted  for  any  cultivation.  From  the  day  the  inundation  of  the  river'  begins  to  subside,  the 
country  becomes  unhealthy,  and  thus  the  latter  week  of  Sept.  and  the  whole  of  Oct.  are  considered 
the  most  dangerous  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  then  that  the  change  of  monsoon  takes  place, 
and  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  are  most  to  be  avoided.  In  Dec.  and  Jan.  the  cutting 
land  winds,  at  Karachi,  stir  up  clouds  of  fine  deseil  dust,  which  the  casual  opening  of  a  door 
admits  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  houses,  and  the  sand  plainly  shows  itself  in  every  dish  of 
food.     At  such  times  the  coast  is  much  hidden  from  view  at  sea. 

The  land-winds  of  the  whole  coast,  below  the  Western  Ghauts  from  Bombay  to  Comorin,  are 
sharp,  cutting,  and  excessively  dry,  so  as  to  be  unhealthy  to  sleep  in  during  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.,  and 
Feb.  Towards  the  time  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  s  approach,  the  air  is,  at  times,  so  saturated  with 
moisture  as  to  throw  a  complete  hize  over  the  low  laud  and  distant  hills :  this  haze  is  seen  to  bo 
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restricted  to  the  space  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea  by  the  fact  of  its  clearing  away  after  falls 
of  rain,  when  the  distant  mountains  become  again  visible  and  clear. 

FOOS.  On  the  coasts  of  Sind  and  Kutch,  and  in  the  latter  Gulf,  dense  banks  of  fog  some- 
times come  off  the  land  in  Oct.,  and  in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  after  a  calm  night ;  they  drift  to  seaward 
with  the  land-winds,  and  back  again  with  the  sea-breezes,  until  the  heat  of  day  disperse  s  them. 
In  some  places,  on  the  W.  coast  below  Bombay,  there  are  the  same  fogs  in  Oct.,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree,  and  they  only  obscure  the  low  land  and  projecting  headlands  about  sunrise  and  a  little 
after.  The  W.  Ghauts  are  enveloped  by  dense  mists,  or  haze,  from  April  to  Nov.,  which  disperse 
occasionally  for  short  intervals  after  heavy  falls  of  rain ;  in  the  actual  S.W.  monsoon  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  dense  as  completely  to  hide  the  mountains  from  view. 

In  the  season  of  N.W.  winds  off  Bombay,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  S.,  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  hazy,  particularly  in  March  and  April ;  and,  through  this  haze,  the  land  and  trees  along 
the  coast  appear  to  be  twice  the  distance  they  really  are.  This  is  especially  the  case  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon. 


PASSAGES  ALONG  W.  COAST  OF  HINDOSTAN. 

Working  up  the  Coast  At  the  present  time  no  vessels  attempt  the  passage  up  the  coast 
after  May,  until  Sept.  is  considerably  advanced.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  evinced  great 
nautical  skill  and  perseverance  amongst  the  Portuguese  and  English  navigators  of  early  times, 
that  some  of  them  effected  a  passage  up  the  Malabar  coast  in  the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
The  ship  Bengal  Merchant  from  England,  on  the  17th  July,  168Q,  made  the  coast  at  Anjenga, 
anchored  in  19  fathoms  off  Quilon  on  the  20th,  and  remained  there  some  time.  On  the  14th  Aug. 
she  moored  at  Calicut;  left  it  on  the  19th,  passed  Mount  Dilly  on  the  23rd,  and  arrived  at  Bombay 
harbour  on  the  7th  Sept.  These  dates  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  old  style,  or  II  days  later 
than  the  present  calculation. 

The  passage  to  the  N.,  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  is  rendered  tedious  by  adverse  winds  and  currents 
on  the  S.  part  of  the  coast.  In  the  middle  and  end  of  Sept.,  about  Ai\ienga,  the  winds  are  at 
N.W.,  and  variable,  with  frequent  light  airs,  and  a  constant  strong  current  to  the  S.  This  obliges 
vessels  to  anchor  frequently,  when  the  breezes  fail,  to  prevent  being  driven  back  by  the  current. 
The  weather  is  threatening  at  times,  with  heavy  showers,  and  some  light  squalls  from  the  sea,  with 
the  remains  of  the  monsoon  swell,  setting  in  upon  shore. 

Ships  from  England,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  or  Australia,  or  coming  the  Southern 
passage  from  Bay  of  Bengal  or  China,  bound  for  Bombay— which  cannot  cross  the  line  to  the  W. 
of  Ion.  60°  or  62°  E.,  before  the  beginning  of  Oct. — should  if  the  wind  permits,  pass  through  the 
9  degrees  channel,  and  steer  to  the  N.  of  E.,  until  soundings  be  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
at  a  depth  of  40  or  60  fathoms  water,  mud  bottom,  and  then  haul  to  the  N.  and  work  up  near  the 
shore  with  the  aid  of  the  land  and  sea-winds  ;  the  former  commence  about  the  beginning  of  Oct. 
below  Calicut,  but  do  not  extend  far  off  shore  until  Nov.  This  route,  however,  will  be  found  pre- 
ferable to  working  up  to  the  W.  of  the  Lakadivh  Islands  and  Shoals,  where  the  winds  are,  at  that 
same  period,  generally  light  and  variable  from  the  N. 

In  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  the  regular  sea-breezes  render  navigation  to  N.  up  the  coast  very  easy 
and  pleasant ;  the  sea  is  smooth  near  the  land,  the  sea-breeze  of  course  strongest  near  the  shore, 
so  that  a  vessel  should  keep  in  sight  of  the  coast. 

Ships  bound  to  the  N.  in  March  or  April,  will  probably  experience  land-breezes  between 
Anjenga  and  Calicut,  but  to  the  N.  of  Mount  Dilly  these  will  generally  fail  in  strength  and  dura- 
tion. Ships  ought,  therefore,  particularly  in  April,  to  be  well  out  in  35  or  40  fathoms,  about 
noon,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  long  stretch  to  the  N.N.E.  with  the  N.W.  winds.  If 
they  get  in  shore  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  wind  be  at  N.W.,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  short 
tacks  near  the  land  until  the  breeze  veers  to  the  N.,  which  may  be  expected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night ;  they  ought  then  to  stretch  off  to  the  N.W.  or  W.N.W.,  to  be  ready  for  the  sea-breeze  of 
the  following  day,  as  there  will  probably  be  no  breeze  of  any  consequence  from  the  land.  If  the 
wind  continue  brisk,  a  ship  will  generally  gain  ground  or  hold  her  own  during  the  night ;  but  if, 
after  a  N.-Wester,  it  fiedls  to  little  wind,  with  a  chopping  sea  and  a  drain  of  current  setting  to  the 
S.,  she  ought  to  anchor  with  a  kedge  or  stream  to  prevent  losing  ground. 

Late  in  March,  or  in  April,  when  a  strong  N.-Wester  sets  in,  it  is  liable  to  continue  two  or 
three  days,  or  longer,  rendering  it  impossible  for  a  ship  to  gain  any  ground,  when  working  near  the 
coast.  At  such  times  it  is  advisable  to  stand  out  to  sea  about  60  m.  or  more,  where  these  winds 
are  generally  moderate  and  the  sea  smooth,  which  will  enable  her  to  gain  ground  and  make  a  better 
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passage  to  Bombay  than  by  persevering  to  work  against  the  chopping  sea  and  drain  of  adverse 
current  which  generally  prevail  near  the  shore  when  the  N.- Westers  blow  strong. 

In  April,  the  weather  becomes  hazy;  and  at  times  cloudy  over  the  land  in  the  evening,  with 
light  showers.  In  this  month  the  passage  up  the  coast  is  very  tedious,  owing  to  the  strong 
N. -Westers.  In  some  years,  however,  strong  S.  winds  have  been  known  to  blow  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  coast  in  April,  which  continued  for  several  days.  Ships  have  been  known  to  sail  from 
ports  to  the  8.,  at  the  commencement  of  these  S.  winds,  which  carried  them  to  Bombay  in  five  or 
six.  days ;  but  such  instances  are  uncommon,  for  S.  winds  seldom  happen  in  April,  except  such 
gales  as  are  mentioned  under  that  head  (at  page  300). 

When  a  ship  bound  to  Bombay,  is  on  the  S.  part  of  the  coast,  late  in  April  or  May,  if  the 
wind  be  favourable  with  steady  weather,  she  may  steer  to  the  N.,  keeping  a  good  offing  towards 
the  Lakadivh  Islands.  Being  clear  to  the  N.  of  these  islands,  she  ought,  if  the  weather  is  unset- 
tled and  cloudy,  with  variable  winds,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  greater  offing,  in  order  to  have  good 
sea  room  in  case  a  gale  should  happen.  If  the  weather  is  favourable,  an  equal  advantage  will 
be  obtained  when  she  is  between  100  and  200  m.  from  land,  as  the  sea  is  there  more  smooth  for 
working  than  in-shore,  where  a  short  chopping  sea  usually  prevails,  and  a  drain  of  current  setting 
to  the  S.  during  strong  N.W.  winds. 

If  a  ship  be  on  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  below  Mount  Dilly  in  May,  and  meet  with  N.W.  winds, 
she  ought  to  stretch  off  without  loss  of  time  to  the  W.  of  the  islands  by  passing  to  the  S.  of  Seuheli- 
par,  between  it  and  Minicoy  {see  that  page),  or  through  any  of  the  Lakadivh  Islands ;  she  will 
there  be  ready  to  benefit  by  the  approaching  W.  winds,  or  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  shifts 
should  they  continue  from  N.W.  and  N.  Many  of  the  small  coasting  vessels  make  excellent  pas- 
sages up  the  coast  at  this  season ;  but  the  natives  have  an  advantage  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  coast  winds  and  tides,  and,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  as  night  comes  on,  have  so  many 
little  rivers  and  ports  to  run  into. 

Bombay  to  Din  and  KaraeM.  As  Diu  Head,  and  the  mountains  inland  of  it,  are  the  only 
land-marks  on  the  south  coast  of  Katiawar  that  the  navigator  wishes  to  sight,  when  bound  from  Bombay 
to  any  ports  W.  and  N.  of  Diu,  it  will  be  well  to  give  here  a  few  general  directions  for  the  passage  from 
Bombay  to  Diu  Head,  according  to  the  season. 

In  Sept.,  when  the  remains  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  swell  wiU  still  be  felt,  and  in  Oct.  (which 
two  are  the  months  of  light  variable  winds  between  the  monsoons),  N.W.  winds  are  general,  and 
there  will  be  no  advantage  in  keeping  near  the  Indian  coast  much  to  the  N.  of  Bombay,  but  a 
nearly  direct  course  from  Basseen  towards  Jafrabad  should  be  made.  Nov.  is  a  very  calm  month 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Katiawar  ;  and,  if  proceeding  to  the  W.,  a  ship  should  anchor  on  the  flood  to 
avoid  being  swept  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

After  the  above  months  and  throughout  the  N.E.  monsoon — Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb. — a 
ship  should  work  with  the  land  and  sea-breezes  up  the  coast  above  Bombay,  and  sight  Sunjan  high 
land  before  starting  across  to  Diu  Head,  as  the  wind  generally  hangs  much  to  the  N.  and  N.N.E. 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

In  March  and  April,  when  N.-Westers  prevail  on  the  coast  of  India,  and  the  land-wind  is 
light  and  uncertain,  little  is  gained  by  keeping  in  vdth  the  land,  but  a  nearly  direct  course  should 
be  taken  from  Salsette  to  Diu,  remembering  the  set  of  the  tides,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  shifts 
of  wind  to  make  Northing.  By  attention  to  the  soundings  and  the  chart,  the  navigator  may  easily 
know  his  position,  and  avoid  being  swept  into  the  gulf ;  for  S.  or  S.S.W.  winds  often  happen  at 
Surat,  and  on  the  Malaiki  Banks,  after  the  middle  of  April  and  early  in  May,  frequently  blowing 
fresh  during  the  springs  ;  particularly  during  the  night  with  the  flood  tide,  and  producing  a  con- 
siderable sea,  which  drives  a  vessel  rapidly  towards  the  Malaiki  Banks. 

In  May  and  early  in  June,  on  leaving  Bombay,  every  slsmt  of  wind  should  be  profited  by  to 
make  Westing,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  fairly  begins,  to  weather  Diu  Head  by 
100  m.  if  bound  into  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  or  by  200  m.  if  for  Kjirachi.  The  Kutch  boats,  called 
Kotiyeh,  after  delivering  their  last  cargoes  of  cotton  at  Bombay  in  the  end  of  May,  frequently  manage 
a  passage  from  Bombay  to  Kutch  Mandavee  in  six  or  seven  d&jB,  profiting  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  tides  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  knowing  well  how  to  make  the  young  S.W.  monsoon  a 
leading  wind  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Katiawar. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  there  is  a  strong  drain  of  current  into  the  Gulf  of 
Kutch,  which,  without  nullifying  the  ebb  stream,  makes  that  of  the  flood  very  much  more  swift ; 
for  the  sea  water  is  then  propelled  by  the  W.  wind  many  miles  over  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  causing 
that  level  plain,  at  that  season,  to  be  a  vast  inland  sea,  traversable  by  boats,  instead  of  beasts  of 
burthen,  as  in  the  opposite  season. 

During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  vessels  bound  to  Karachi  should  be  careful  not  to  make  thti  coasts 
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of  Sind  or  Eutch  below  their  port,  partly  because  there  is  a  set  to  the  S.E.,  and  partly  because  the 
vrind  is  liable  to  lull  occasionally ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  the  monsoon  does  not  always  blow 
home  to  the  coast,  so  that,  with  a  heavy  swell  and  lee  current,  they  might  have  to  bear  up  for 
Bombay  again. 

Passage  down  the  Coast.  Ships  from  Karachi,  bound  to  the  S.  along  the  coast  of  India,  have 
favourable  winds  almost  adl  the  year  round,  and  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  indraught  into  the 
Gulf  of  Kutch  from  March  to  Sept. ;  they  should  therefore  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  shoals  at  the 
entrance  to  that  gulf.  If  leaving  Karachi  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  vessel,  so  soon  as  clear  of  the 
bar,  should  work  ofif  to  the  S.W.  into  15  or  20  fathoms  water  before  shaping  a  course  to  the  S. 
In  passing  the  Munneja  Bank,  she  should  not  be  in  less  than  20  fathoms,  and  never  decrease  that 
depth  along  the  Katiawar  coast.  If  bound  to  Bombay,  it  is  well  to  know  that  nearly  a  straight 
line  from  Diu  Head  to  the  offing  by  Bombay  is  the  20  fathoms  line:,  so  that  a  vessel,  by  her 
lead  and  soundings  alone,  will  make  Bombay  when  approaching  from  the  N.  by  simply  keeping  in 
the  20  fathoms  line  of  soundings. 

Ships  bound  round  Cape  Oomorin  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  sail  from  Bombay,  or  from  any  port 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  may  keep  at  any  convenient 
distance,  giving  attention  to  the  few  outlying  dangers  which  are  noticed  in  this  work.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  they  should  get  into  50  fathoms  off  Bombay,  if  the  wind  hangs  much 
at  S.W.,  before  running  down  the  coast. 

Directions  for  yrorking  out  of  Bombay  Harbour  are  given  in  the  chapter  about  that  place ;  it 
is  therefore  only  necessary  to  premise  that  ships  passing  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  in 
the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  should  be  always  prepared  for  stormy  weather,  because  the 
squalls  are  often  of  long  continuance,  and  veiy  severe:  at  other  times  fine  weather  may  be 
experienced,  with  intervals  of  light  breezes.  Late  in  June  some  ships,  in  45  and  50  fathoms  water, 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  progress  to  the  S.  for  several  days  together,  by  the  wind  blowing  in 
severe  squalls  from  S.W.  with  a  high  sea :  others,  with  indifferent  sails  bent,  after  splitting  them 
have  been  nearly  driven  ashore,  and  two  fine  ships  were  really  diiven  on  it  and  wrecked  several 
years  ago.  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail  during  the  squalls,  many  ships  have  lost  a  lower  yard  or 
top-mast ;  it  is  therefore  prudent,  when  the  weather  seems  to  be  setting  in  severe,  for  a  large  ship 
to  make  snug,  by  taking  a  reef  in  her  courses. 

Soundings  along  the  Coast.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  navigator  that,  in  running 
down  the  Malabar  coast,  the  projecting  points  are  Viziadrug,  Vingorla  Rocks,  Pigeon  Island,  Mount 
Delly,  Sacrifice  Rock,  Alipee,  Quilon  Reef,  Rutteni,  and  Gadiapatam  (off  which  lies  the  Crocodile 
Hock.)  It  may  be  noticed  that  off  Bombay  and  ThuU  the  30  fathoms  line  is  25  m.  from  the  land, 
whereas  off  Choul  and  Angenwil  that  depth  of  water  is  40  m.  from  the  shore.  Off  Viziadrug  again, 
30  fathoms  is  found  at  the  distance  of  16  m.,  off  Pigeon  Island  at  30  m.  from  the  main  land*  and 
off  Mangalore  at  20  m.  From  Mount  Delly  towards  the  S.  the  bank  of  soundings  does  not  extend 
so  far  off  shore  as  near  Bom.bay.  The  following  statement  of  the  depths  off  particular  places,  may 
be  useful  to  vessels  running  down  the  coast 

Off  Vingorla  Rocks  (which  are  in  the  line  of  1 5  fathoms,)  the  depth  of  20  fathoms  is  found 
ut  4  m.  from  them ;  and  30  fathoms  at  12  m.  Pigeon  Island  (which  is  in  the  line  of  17  fathoms) 
has  20  fathoms  1  m.  outside  of  it ;  30  fathoms  at  20  m. ;  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  at  60  m.  Off 
Mount  Delly,  there  are  10  fathoms  at  dm.;  20  fathoms  at  8m.;  30  fathoms  at  14 m. ;  and  the 
edge  of  tlie  bank  at  40  m.  Off  Cotta  Point,  there  are  10  fathoms  ut  3  m.;  20  fathoms  at  8  m.; 
30  fathoms  at  25  m. ;  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  at  40  m.  Off  Ponany,  there  are  10  fathoms  at 
5  m.;  20  fathoms  at  11  m. ;  30  fathoms  at  18  m  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  at  30  m. 

Off  Alipee,  there  are  10  fathoms  at  8  m.;  20  fathoms  at  12  m. :  30  fathoms  at  18m.;  and 
the  edge  of  the  bank  at  30  m.  Off  Quilon,  there  are  10  fathoms  in  foul  ground,  3  m.  from  the 
point ;  20  fathoms  at  5  m. ;  30  fathoms  at  14  m. ;  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  at  28  m.  Off  Ruttera, 
there  are  10  fathoms  i  m.  from  the  coast ;  20  fathoms  at  2  m. ;  30  fathoms  at  7  or  8  m. ;  and  the 
edge  of  the  bank  at  26  m.  Off  Cadiapatam. — The  line  of  10  fathoms  is  by  the  rocky  islets  of 
Kotah  and  Adumdah;  the  Crocodile  Rock  is  in  the  line  of  16  fathoms,  and  20  fathoms  is  found 
veiy  close  to  it;  30  fathoms  at  13m.  from  the  main  land;  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  at  37m. 
Off  Comorin. — The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  in  a  radius  of  55  m.  to  the  S.W.  and 
S.     Beyond  it  there  is  very  deep  water  towards  Point  de  Galle. 

From  Bombay  Harbour  to  Viziadrug,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  S.  by  E.,  the  latter  being  a 
projecting  part  of  the  land ;  onwards  to  Vingorla  Rocks,  it  is  the  same  line  of  bearing ;  afterwards 
its  general  direction  is  S.S.E.  to  Mount  Delly  and  Quilon  (the  coast  between  these  two  latter  places 
forming  a  considerable  bight,  as  also  it  does  between  Vingorla  Rocks  and  Mount  Delly,)  and  from 
Quilon  more  E.  to  Cape  Comorin.     The  best  track,  after  getting  an  offing,  is  to  keep  on  the  edge 
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of  the  bank  of  soundings  in  from  40  to  60  fathoms;  more  particularly  in  June  and  July  it  is 
prudent  to  keep  well  out  from  the  coast,  to  give  a  berth  to  the  several  islands  and  rocks. 

It  is  of  httle  consequence  whether  a  ship  get  out  of  soundings  or  not,  until  she  approaches 
the  head  of  the  Lakadivh  Islands ;  but,  after  reaching  lat.  12^^  or  13^  N.,  care  must  be  taken  to 
obtain  soundings,  if  not  certain  of  your  position  by  chronometer,  that  you  may  be  able  to  shape  a 
course  to  pass  inside  of  Elicalpeni  Bank.  This  bank  lies  in  lat.  11°  IS'  N.,  Ion.  73°  57'  £.,  having 
only  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom,  in  some  places,  and  so  litde  a  depth  as  3}  fathoms  has 
been  reported,  (though  doubtful)  and  it  is  distant  from  Mount  Delly  about  80  m.  A  large  ship 
would  probably  strike  on  it  when  the  sea  runs  high  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  About  mid-way  between  Mount  Delly  and  this  rocky  bank,  there  are  soundings  of  65  and 
70  fathoms,  but  a  litde  further  out  no  ground. 

As  you  proceed  to  the  S.,  the  wind  will  generally  become  more  favourable,  veering  to  W.  and 
W.N.W.,  with  a  current  setting  to  the  S.  at  the  rate  of  15  or  dO  m.  daily,  and  sometimes  stronger. 
On  the  S.  part  of  the  coast,  between  Cochin  and  Cape  Comorin,  the  S.  currents  and  W.N.W.  winds 
prevail  greatly  during  part  of  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  part  of  Oct. 

Having  entered  the  channel  between  the  Lakadivh  Islands  and  the  coast,  continue  to  steer 
along  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  or  should  you  get  off  the  bank  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the 
soundings  do  not  extend  so  far  from  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Calicut  as  they  do  farUier  to  the  N. 
The  land  may  also  be  approached  with  greater  safety,  the  squalls  being  less  severe,  and  the  wind 
more  favourable ;  but  it  is  still  advisable  not  to  come  under  30  fathoms  unless  you  are  to  touch  at 
some  place  on  the  coast.  This  ought  to  be  done  with  caution,  for  a  ship  intending  to  stop  at  any 
port  of  this  coast,  except  Narakel  or  Alipee,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  should  anchor  a  great  way  out, 
prepared  at  all  times  to  put  to  sea  on  the  appearance  of  threatening  weather. 

If  you  get  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  in  proceeding  from  Bombay  to  the  S.,  and 
your  distance  from  the  land  be  correctly  ascertained,  it  will  seldom  be  requisite  to  sound,  particularly 
when  you  have  passed  Elicalpeni  Bank.  You  may  then  steer  about  S.S.E.,  and  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  as 
circumstances  require,  keeping  from  20  to  30  m.  from  the  coast,  in  the  early  part  of  the  monsoon, 
until  you  are  abreast  of  Cape  Comorin ;  but,  in  steady  setded  weather  in  Aug.,  it  may  be  approached 
within  10  or  15  m.  at  discretion. 

When  abreast  of  Quilon,  the  coast  takes  a  direction  more  to  the  S.E.,  and  you  may  from 
thence  shape  a  course  for  the  S.  end  of  Ceylon,  taking  care  to  allow  for  an  E.  current,  which 
sometimes  sets  into  the  Gulf  of  Manar.  The  Gunjavar,  crossing  from  Cape  Comorin  in  Aug., 
bound  1 0  China,  experienced  a  current  setting  into  the  Gulf,  and,  having  steered  mostly  S.E.  by 
E.,  she  sighted  the  Haycock  (a  hill  20  m.  to  the  N.  of  Point-de-Galle)  bearing  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  at 
day-light ;  as  there  was  little  wind,  with  a  heavy  swell,  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  34  fathoms, 
about  4  or  5m.  off  shore;  shortly  after,  squally  weather  set  in  from  S.S.W.,  which  forced  her  to 
cariy  a  press  of  sail,  whereby  she  broke  some  of  her  chain -plates,  twisted  the  head  of  her  main- 
mast, and  was  four  days  beating  round  Point-de-Galle,  sometimes  under  close- reefed  topsails.  The 
East  India  Company's  ships,  however,  often  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Manar  by  mistake  above  a  century 
ago,  and  seldom  experienced  difficulty  in  escaping  from  it.  The  journals  of  other  vessels  show  that 
the  winds  along  the  S.W.  side  of  Ceylon  in  the  end  of  July,  were  much  the  same  as  experienced  by 
the  Ounjavar  in  Aug.,  namely,  between  S.W.  and  S. 

BRITISH  INDIA  TO  AND  FROM  PERSIAN  GULF. 

« 

Bombay  to  the  QvlL  In  Sept.  and  Oct.,  which  are  the  months  of  light  variable  winds 
between  the  monsoons,  the  passage  is  tedious ;  Ught  N.W.  winds  are  general.  There  will  be  no 
advantage  in  keeping  near  the  Indian  coast  to  the  N.  of  Bombay.  In  Sept.,  the  remains  of  the 
monsoon  swell  will  be  still  felt 

If  bound  to  Maskat,  a  course  as  nearly  direct  as  possible  should  be  made  to  that  place,  but  if 
bound  to  the  Gulf  direct,  a  ship  should  not  make  the  Arabian  coast,  but  keep  more  to  the  N.  on 
the  Mekran  side  of  the  gulf  of  *Ohman. 

V.K  monsoon.  In  Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  the  passage  is  facilitated  by  the  N.E.  monsoon. 
A  ship  should  keep  to  the  N  W.,  not  far  from  the  Katiwar  coast,  till  in  lat.  23^  or  23^^  N.,  when 
she  may  stand  across  to  the  W.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  weather  is  generally  fine  and  clear,  and 
breezes 'from  moderate  to  strong  (4  to  6) ;  but  with  the  gulf  of  Kutch  open,  N.E.  squalls  with  heavy 
rain  sometimes  occur.  Strong  S.W.  or  S.E.  winds  have  been  experienced  at  the  same  time,  of 
short  duration.  The  E.I.C.  doop  of  war  Elpkinstone,  from  Bombay  to  the  Gulf,  Dec.  17th,  1831, 
120  m.  to  the  W.  of  Dwarka,  experienced  a  heavy  gale  from  S.E.  and  N.E.  to  £;  The  E.I.C. 
steam-frigate  Ajdaha,  from  the  Gulf  to  Bombay,  when  60  or  70  m.  S.W.  of  Dwarka,  experienced 
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strong  S^W.  winds  for  twelve  hours,  shifting  in  a  violent  squall  to  N.E.with  heavy  rain,  on  Feb.  3rd, 
1857.  We  have  mentioned  {see  page  212)  that,  near  Maseera  Island  on  the  Arabian  coast,  fresh 
S.E.  winds  prevail  in  Feb.  and  March ;  there  maj  be  some  connection  between  these  and  the  winds 
just  described. 

The  N.£.  wind  may  possibly  be  carried  quite  to  Maskat  or  Ras-el-Kuh,  if  a  nashi  is  blowing 
in  the  gulf  of  'Ohman ;  more  probably,  the  N.E.  wind  will  be  lost  about  Ion.  62  or  63^  £.,  and 
after  a  small  zone  of  variable  winds,  a  N. -Wester  or  light  N.W.  winds  in  the  gulf  of  'Ohman  will 
follow.  A  vessel  would  probably  either  have  light  airs  with  lee  current  (S.E.  perhaps  30  m«  a  day,) 
or  a  strong  N.-Wester  (either  of  which  would  render  her  passage  up  the  coast  very  tedious,)  she 
should  not  attempt  to  close  the  Arabian  coa^t  till  Maskat  bears  to  the  S.  of  S.W.  The  E.LC.  brig 
Palinurus  (a  dull  sailer)  in  Dec,  1847,  was  twelve  days  working  up  from  Shehab  to  Maskat,  a 
distance  of  only  60  m.  If  bound  to  the  Gulf  direct,  a  ship  should  not  approach  the  Arabian  coast 
at  all,  but  keep  nearer  to  the  Mekran  coast. 

In  March  and  April,  when  N.- Westers  prevail  on  the  coast  of  India,  and  the  land-wind  is 
light  and  uncertain,  little  is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  in  with  the  land.  A  ship  should  make  a  direct 
course  across,  taking  advantage  of  every  shift  of  wind  to  make  Northing. 

In  May  or  early  in  June,  on  the  contrary,  on  leaving  Bombay,  every  slant  of  wind  should  be 
profited  by  to  make  Westing,  so  as  at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  make  the  passage  when  the  strong  S.W.  or 
W.S.W.  winds  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon.  Heavy  gales  from  the  S.W.,  in  anticipation 
of  the  monsoon,  are  sometimes  experienced  in  these  months.  The  S.W.  monsoon  will  set  in  early 
in  June  generally,  with  thick  weather,  heavy  squalls,  and  rain ;  it  sets  in  somewhat  sooner  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Arabia  than  in  Bombay.  Very  bad  squalls  from  W.  and  N.W.,  and  unsettled  weather, 
are  experienced  sometimes  in  May  on  the  coast  of  India ;  after  which  there  is  a  period  of  light  winds 
and  unsettled  weather,  with  frequent  S.W.  sea-breezes  in  the  afternoon,  lasting  for  three  days  at  a 
time,  till  the  setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  early  in  June. 

On  the  coast  of  India  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  gales  from  S.  and  S.E.,  approaching  a  hurricane 
in  force,  are  sometimes  experienced  off  Bombay.  All  ships  leaving  Bombay  in  May,  though  it  may 
be  fine  when  they  start,  should  be  prepared  for  meeting  the  first  burst  of  the  monsoon  before  reaching 
the  Persian  Gulf.  On  June  8th,  9th,  10th,  1836,  the  E.LC.  sloop  of  war  TemaUf  experienced  a 
heavy  gale,  when  180  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Bas-el-Hadd,  was  partially  dismasted,  and  threw  her  guns 
overboard. 

Leaving  Bombay  for  the  Gulf  in  June  (after  the  S.W.  monsoon  has  set  in,)  in  July  and  Aug., 
it  is  the  practice  to  make  what  is  called  the  Southern  passage;  ue.;  running  down  to  the  S.E.  trade 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  equator,  to  make  the  Westing. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  on  record  of  a  sailing-vessel  beating  straight  across,  which  left 
Bombay  between  the  15th  of  June  and  the  end  of  July.  It  has  been  repeatedly  done  by  ships 
leaving  early  in  June,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Aug.  Steamers  have  always  been  able  to  steam 
straight  across  from  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  keeping  somewhat  to  the  N.  of  the  direct  passage. 
A  large,  fast-sailing  ship,  would  probably  be  able  to  make  the  direct  passage  at  any  time.  Very 
heavy  weather  and  hard  squalls  would,  be  experienced  with  a  very  high  sea,  and  she  would  take 
advantage  of  any  change  in  the  direc^on  pf  the  winds  to  make  Westing.  The  monsoon  in  some 
years  is  much  heavier  than  others,  and  there  are  often  breaks  of  moderate  weather  of  uncertain 
duration.  Probably  she  would  do  best  between  20^  and  23^  of  lat. ;  farther  to  the  S.  she  would 
get  heavier  weather,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  get  too  near  the  coast, 
where  there  would  be  a  heavy  swell  and  lee  current ;  the  monsoon  also  does  not  always  blow  home ; 
so  that  she  might  have  light  winds,  which  would  prevent  her  beating  against  the  swell  and  current. 

The  SoutJaem  Passage,  a  distance  of  about  4,000  m.  ^while  the  direct  distance  is  only  840,) 
averages  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  days  to  Maskat.  The  soundings  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  for 
the  distance  offshore,  on  working  out  of  Bombay  Harbour.  When  in  15  fathoms  or  upwards,  you 
may  stand  down  the  coast ;  it  is  proper  to  keep  in  soundings  of  not  less  than  30  fathoms,  which  is 
quite  near  enough  to  the  coast,  and  yet  not  to  deepen  off  the  bank  of  soundings  altogether ;  40  to 
60  fathoms  would  be  a  very  suitable  line  of  depth.  The  reason  is,  that  if  no  observations  are 
obtainable  by  keeping  on  the  bank  of  soundings,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  running  on  the 
E.  dangers  of  the  Lakadivh  group.  After  reaching  lat.  10^  N.,  it  is  best  to  make  as  little  Easting 
as  possible,  as  the  S.E.  trade  is  found  nearer  the  line  by  the  Maldives,  than  in  the  meridian  of 
Ceylon.  The  weather  will  be  overcast  and  thick,  so  that  possibly  no  observations  may  be  obtained 
for  two  or  three  days,  with  heavy  showers>and  hard  squalls  at  W.  and  W.N.W. ;  the  wind  being 
from  S.W.  to  W.S.W.  It  will  be  more  from  the  W.  and  W.N.W.  in  Aug.  than  in  the  two  former 
months.  A  current  will  generally  be  experienced  setting  to  the  S.S.E.,  especially  in  July  and  Aug., 
between  the  head  of  the  Maldives  and  Ceylon,  of  20  to  30  m.  a  day. 

In  lat.  5^  N.  the  weather  will  begin  to  be  finer  and  more  moderate.    The  equator  will  be 
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crofised  in  from  77^  to  79^  E.  Ion.,  with  Hght  winds,  cloudy  weather,  possihly  rain,  with  occasional 
calms;  the  wind  varying  from  W.  to  S.S.W.,  and  sometimes  an  E.  current.  This  weather  will 
continue  till  in  lat  3^  or  4^  S. ;  or  till  the  S.E.  trade  is  fallen  in  with.  In  July  or  Aug.,  probably 
no  trade-wind  will  be  experienced  before  reaching  lat  5^  or  even  6^  S.  E.I.O.  schooner  Mahi,  in 
July,  1850,  got  the  S.E.  trade  in  1^  S.,  having  crossed  the  line  in  76^^  E. 

In  June,  according  to  Captain  Horsburgh,  tlie  S.E.  trade  would  be  fallen  in  with  in  lat.  5^ 
S.,  in  which  case  the  Westing  may  be  run  down  in  that  latitude ;  but  in  general,  vessels  pass  to 
the  S.  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  which  appears  the  preferable  route  at  all  times.  Diego  Garcia 
is  sometimes  sighted,  but  the  cocoa-nut  palms  being  only  visible  about  16  m.  from  aloft,  this  island 
is  often  passed  without  being  seen. 

On  getting  the  S.E.  trade,  a  course  should  be  shaped  for  Seychelle  Islands,  about  W.  by  N. 
The  breeze  will  be  steady  and  strong,  with  fine  weather,  and  W.  current.  Captain  Horsburgh 
reconlmended  running  one  or  two  degrees  to  the  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Has  el  Hadd,  before  steering 
to  the  N.,  but  Captain  Constable  says  that  probably  much  time  would  not  be  lost  by  sighting  one  of 
the  Seychelle  Islands  for  a  fresh  departure.  This  would  be  two  degrees  further  W.,  but  then  the 
S.W.  monsoon  would  be  a  little  more  free  for  the  extra  distance.  We  prefer  our  old  route,  and 
would  only  call  at  Seychelles  for  water  or  news  from  Europe. 

The  line  should  be  recrossed  in  66^  or  57^  Ion. ;  the  trade- wind  will  be  carried  as  far  as  the 
line,  veering  gradually  to  S.  and  S.W.  The  weather  will  be  moderate  till  in  about  4^  N.,  when  the 
S.W.  monsoon  will  increase  in  strength,  reaching  its  maximum  force  in  lat  10^  to  12°  N. ; 
when  it  will  be  between  a  moderate  and  a  fresh  gale  (7  to  8),  with  gusts,  and  a  very  heavy  sea, 
weather  hazy.  On  the  parallel  of  Sokotra  probably  the  meridian  of  58°  will  be  the  best  distance  off  it, 
as  the  weather  and  sea  are  always  worse  nearer  that  island  ;  between  54°  and  56°  also,  a  S.W. 
counter  current  of  80  m.  a  day  will  be  sometimes  experienced,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  be  too  far  to  leeward  in  case  of  the  monsoon  hanging  to  the  W.;  the  heavy  sea  and  E. 
current  must  also  be  considered.  From  the  equator  an  increasing  N.E.  to  E.  current  will  be  expe- 
rienced ;  off  Sokotra,  probably  to  the  E.  30  or  40  m.  a  day.  ' 

The  weather  will  be  moderate  and  more  hazy,  as  the  latitude  of  Ras  el  Hadd  is  approached, 
the  land  below  which  should  not  be  made.  As  soon  as  Has  el  Hadd  bears  S.,  the  monsoon  is  quite 
lost,  and  light  variable  winds  with  a  N.W.  current,  or  a  moderate  S.E.  breeze  succeed  it,  with 
a  swell  following  round  the  cape.  Immediately  on  rounding  the  cape,  the  sudden  change  from 
the  pleasant  cool  weather  of  the  monsoon,  to  the  damp  stifling  heat  of  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be 
severely  felt,  and  the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  keeping  the  men  out  of  the  sun. 

The  Penian  Gnlf  to  Bombay.  The  winds  are  favourable  throughout  the  year,  when  clear 
of  Ras  el  Hadd.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon  or  fine  season  (from  Oct  to  April  or  May),  the  wind  is 
mostly  favourable  for  getting  out  of  the  Gulf  of  'Ohman  ;  the  current,  if  any,  setting  to  the  S.E. , 
and  N.W.  or  N.E.  winds  prevalent  In  the  fine  season,  the  best  passage  is  made  by  keeping  to  the 
N.  of  the  straight  course,  so  as  to  pass  near  the  E^atiwar  coast,  where  the  N.E.  wind  is  stronger,  or 
after  March,  N.-Westers  will  be  experienced. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  light  S.E.  winds  or  calms  are  common,  with  a  heavy  swell  rolling 
up  from  S.  or  S.S.E.,  round  Ras  el  Hadd,  and  the  current  on  the  Arabian  coast  setting  to  the 
N.W.,  it  is  somewhat  tedious  to  get  clear  of  the  Gulf  of  *Ohman.  In  this  latter  season,  the  mon- 
soon will  be  experienced  in  Ion.  60°  E.,  blowing  at  first  from  S.,  or  even  S.S.E.,  and  veering  to 
S.W.  and  W.S.W.  as  the  longitude  is  increased.  A  course  should  be  shaped  so  as  to  be  on  the 
parallel  of  Khundari  (Kenery),  when  in  about  40  fathoms ;  that  island  being  the  point  easiest  to 
make  in  thick  weather.    (See  Remarks  about  Bombay  Harbour.) 

The  vessel  will  have  steady  monsoon  weather  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  perhaps  squalls,  till  on 
the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  where  the  sea  is  said  to  be  fdways  worse,  and  rain  squalls  with 
thick  weather,  will  be  the  rule.  A  current  of  13  to  15  m.  a  day  will  be  experienced,  setting  to  E. 
and  S.E.    Frequently  no  observations  will  be  obtained  the  last  two  days  of  the  passage. 

India  to  the  Persian  Onlf.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  vessel  leaving  any  part  of  India  S. 
of  Bombay,  would  have  to  make  the  Southern  passage.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  her  best  course 
would  be  to  work  up  the  Malabar  coast  with  the  land  and  sea-breezes,  and  proceed  as  though  leaving 
Bombay,  across  to  Diu  Head.  Along  Eatiawar  coast  the  N.E.  land  wind  is  fEur  to  Dwarka  Point, 
from  winch  she  may  take  a  fresh  departure,  and  make  the  Mekran  coast  about  Gwadur. 

In  March,  April,  or  May,  when  the  land-winds  on  the  Malabar  coast  are  weak,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  as  direct  a  passage  across  as  possible;  as'  working  up  the  coast  would  then  be  no 
advantage,  in  fact,  the  reverse,  as  the  N.-Westers  set  in  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  strong 
W.  and  W.S.W.  breezes  blow  on  to  the  Sind  and  Kutch  coast,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb. 

Bed  Sea  to  the  Peniaa  Oiil£     In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  after  clearing  the  Golf  of  Aden, 
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and  getting  the  monsoon  in  Ion.  51"  E.,  a  vessel  would  have  no  difficulty  in  running  up  the 
Arabian  coast  She  should  not  be  too  close  in,  as  the  weather  is  hazy  ;  and  very  near  the  land  the 
wind  sometimes  fails  light.    The  current  sets  to  the  N.£.  along  the  coast. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  passage  is  very  tedious,  with  a  constant  lee  current.  Vessels  have, 
however,  occasionally  worked  up  the  coast  against  it  to  Ras  el  Hadd.  It  would  take  about  six  weeks. 
During  these  mouths  sudden  gales  from  the  N.  to  N.  W.,  called  Belats,  are  experienced  near  the  coast, 
only  between  Cape  Fartak  and  Maseerah  Island;  these  are  frequently  succeeded  by  strong  S.E.  winds. 
It  is  unwise  therefore  to  make  the  passage  along  the  Arabian  coast  from  Aden  to  the  Gulf  during 
the  N.E.  monsoon.  Strong  S.W.  gales  have  been  experienced  in  Kooria  Mooria  Bay,  lasting  six 
days  in  Feb.  and  March.  We  have  already  suggested  (page  SV2)  that  there  may  be  a  connection 
between  these  gales  and  the  short  gales  from  S.W.  and  S.E.,  experienced  in  Feb.,  about  100  m.  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Eutch. 


PASSAGES  TO  AND  FROM  THE  RED  SEA. 

If  bound  to  Sed  Sea  from  Bombay,  or  any  port  on  the  N.  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Nov. 
and  Dec.,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  a  ship  should  steer  for  Ras  Fartak  on  the  Arabian  coast ;  passing  about 
80  m.  S.  of  it;  and  coasting  thence  to  Aden.  A  gDod  lookout  is  necessary,  but  the  lead  is  no 
use  where  the  shore  is  so  deep-to.     Fartak  is  visible  40  m.    A  speedy  passage  may  be  expected. 

In  March  and  April,  the  winds  are  less  constant  than  in  the  four  preceding  mouths,  often 
veering  between  N.N.W.  and  N.N.E  in  alternate  brisk  and  light  breezes,  with  calms  at  times,  and 
settled  pleasant  weather.  In  these  months,  a  ship  should  steer  a  course  from  Bombay  to  pass  S. 
of  Socotra,  for  early  in  April  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  nearly  expended  about  this  island,  also  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  succeeded  by  light  breezes  from  S.W.  and  W.,  with  freqnent  calms.  The 
current  also  begins  to  set  strong  to  the  N.  about  Socotra,  and  between  it  and  Ras  Guardafui ;  it 
is  therefore  prudent,  about  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  to  pass  about  50  m.  S.  of 
Socotra,  to  be  enabled  to  reach  Guardafui  with  the  S.  winds,  which  may  then  be  expected.  Some 
ships  which  leave  Surat  late  in  March,  made  the  E.  end  of  Socotra  in  mid- April ;  one  of  them 
kept  working  in  sight  of  that  island  14  days,  with  S.W.  winds  and  calms,  and  was  in  danger  of 
losing  her  passage,  the  current  being  constantly  against  her.  The  other  ship  stood  with  W.S  W. 
and  S.W.  winds  to  the  S.  of  lat.  3^  N.,  got  the  wind  favourable,  and  had  from  thence  a  quick  pas- 
sage. The  Latham  sailed  from  Surat  in  April,  and  arrived  at  Mocha  13th  of  May.  She  went  as 
far  S.  as  lat.  10^  N.,  had  light  variable  winds,  mostly  from  N.E.  and  S.E.,  and  strong  currents, 
setting  N.,  approaching  Ras  Guardafui ;  she  made  the  land  in  lat.  11^  iH'  N.,  and  had  that  day 
34  m.  of  N.  current  in  running  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Ounjavar  of  Surat  left  that  place 
the  day  after  the  Latham,  saw  Socotra,  and  fell  in  with  the  Latham  off  Cape  St.  Peter.  Although 
the  Ounjavar  sailed  well  in  light  winds,  it  was  imprudent  to  make  Socotra  so  late  in  the  season. 

If  a  ship  sail  from  Bombay  or  Surat  in  April,  she  ought  certainly  to  steer  to  the  S.W.,  to  be 
able  to  pass  well  to  the  S.  of  Socotra ;  for,  if  not  able  to  weather  that  island  with  the  S.W.  winds,  it 
is  probable  that,  to  save  the  passage,  she  will  be  obliged  to  stand  nearly  to  the  equator,  before  she 
can  reach  Africa  on  the  other  tack.  Late  in  April  a  ship  from  Bombay  must  get  below  lat.  10°  N., 
when  S.  of  Socotra,  so  as  to  be  able  to  steer  N.W.  for  Cape  Guardafui ;  for  at  this  late  period  she 
will  probably  meet  with  S.W.  winds  long  before  the  coast  is  approached.  The  coast  may  be  made 
anywhere  between  Ras  Hafoon  and  Ras  Shenareef,  but  the  deep  bay  to  the  S.W.  of  the  former 
cape  should  be  avoided,  as  the  danger  is  great,  if  a  ship  get  into  this  bay  with  strong  S.  winds,  or  in 
the  night.  (See  page  108).  Having  seen  the  land,  it  will  be  prudent  to  pass  close  round  Ras 
Guardafui;  if  April  be  far  advanced,  keep  along  the  coast  to  Burnt  Island,  and  then  steer  over  for 
Cape  Aden.  In  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  when  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  winds  blow  strong,  it  may 
sometimes  be  tedious  beating  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Burnt  Island,  but 
it  is  proper  to  persevere,  by  working  near  the  coast  until  up  with  the  Island  and  then  cross  over  for 
Aden.  A  ship  that  sails  well,  may  work  up  from  Aden  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
during  the  strength  of  the  W.  monsoon,  if  every  advantage  is  taken  ;  particularly  on  the  springs, 
when  the  current  is  liable  to  change  and  set  to  the  W. :  the  wind  at  such  times  is  also  subject  to  small 
changes ;  or  in  these  months  a  quicker  psnage  may  sometimes  be  made,  by  keeping  near  the 
African  coast  till  about  20  leagues  W.of  Burnt  Island,  then  cross  over  for  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
or  as  near  to  them  as  the  wind  will  admit 

Ships  which  sail  from  Bombay  after  April  must  proceed  by  the  Southern  passage,  and  run 
down  the  westing  in  S.  latitude.  They  will  have  strong  S.  winds  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  about 
Ras  Hafoon,  if  &ey  make  the  land  there  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  In  beating  from  Cape  Guar- 
dafui to  Burnt  Island,  ships  should  have  good  sails  bent  in  June,  July,  and  August,  for  the  wind 
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frequeDtly  blows  in  severe  gusts.  Some  ships,  in  these  months,  have  returned  to  Bombay,  thinking 
it  impracticable  to  beat  up  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  ;  but  it  may  be  effected  by  a  good  sail- 
ing ship  at  all  seasons,  if  she  is  well  fitted  with  sails  and  other  requisites.  In  May  it  is  moderate, 
and  generally  blows  more  from  S.,  making  progress  to  W.  along  the  African  coast  less  difficult  than 
in  subsequent  months.  Ships  may  also  cross  over  for  Aden  with  greater  confidence  in  May  than  at 
a  later  period. 

The  Souihem  Passage.  It  is  usual  after  the  setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  for  sailing 
vessels  bound  from  Bombay  to  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  make  what  is  called  the  Soatfaeni  Pas- 
sage, or  to  run  down  S.  of  the  equator  into  the  S.E.  trade  to  make  their  Westing.  After  working 
out  of  Bombay  harbour  into  15  or  20  fathoms  of  water,  a  vessel  may  steer  down  the  coast  keeping 
in  soundings  of  from  40  to  50  fathoms ;  this  is  advisable  to  prevent  running  on  to  the  £.  dangers  of 
the  Lakadivh  group,  as  owing  to  the  thick,  overcast,  rainy  weather  that  may  be  expected,  observa- 
tions may  not  be  obtainable  for  days  together.  After  passing  these  islands,  as  little  Easting  as  pos- 
sible should  be  made,  as  the  S  £.  trade  is  fallen  in  with  sooner  to  the  W.  than  to  the  E.  The 
wind  will  be  from  S.W.  to  W.S.W.  with  hard  W.  and  W.N.W.  squalls  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
A  current  to  S.S.E.  of  from  20  to  80  ra.  a  day  will  be  experienced. 

As  the  equator  is  approached,  the  weather  will  be  finer,  and  the  wind  more  moderate  ;  and  on 
the  equator  light  air  and  calms,  with  cloudy  weather,  and  possibly  rain  will  be  experienced.  This 
weather  will  continue  until  the  S.E.  trade* is  fallen  in  with,  which  is  generally  in  from  5^  to  6^  S. 
lat,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  in  lat.  1^  S.,  at  others  not  to  the  N.  of  7^  S.  or  even  8^  S.  lat.  A 
vessel  may  run  down  her  Westing  as  soon  as  she  is  fairly  in  the  trade-wind,  but  generally  vessels  are 
obliged  to  pass  to  the  S.  of  the  Ghagos  archipelago,  making  what  is  called  the  long  S.  passage. 
On  getting  the  S.E.  trade,  a  course  should  be  shaped  for  the  Seychelle  Islands,  one  of  which  may 
be  sighted,  for  a  fresh  departure.  The  equator  should  be  recrossed  on  the  meridian  of  53^  or  54^ 
E.  The  trade-wind  will  be  steady  and  strong  with  fine  weather,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  equator, 
gradually  veering  to  S.  and  S.W.,  continuing  moderate  till  in  about  4?  N.,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon 
will  increase  and  reach  its  greatest  force  in  about  1 0^  N. 

After  crossing  the  equator,  a  course  should  be  shaped  to  make  the  African  coast  between  Has 
Hafoon  and  Cape  Guardafui,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  strong  N.E.  current  which  will  be 
experienced  on  nearing  the  coast,  and  the  Cape  must  be  rounded  close,  to  prevent  being  set  to  the 
N.  As  before  stated,  vessels  should  keep  close  to  the  African  coast  until  Burnt  Island  is  reached, 
when  they  should  steer  for  Ahden.  A  ship  that  sails  well  may  work  up  from  Ahden  to  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el'Mandeb,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  if  every  advantage  is  taken,  particularly  on  the  springs, 
when  the  current  is  liable  to  change  and  set  to  the  W. ;  the  wind  at  such  times  is  also  subject  to 
small  changes :  or  in  these  months  a  quicker  passage  may  sometimes  be  made,  by  keeping  near  the 
African  coast  till  about  60  or  70  m.  to  the  W.  of  Burnt  Island  and  then  crossing  over  for  the 
Straits,  or  83  near  to  them  as  the  wind  will  admit. 

Steamer  track  from  Bombay  to  Aden.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  direct  passage  from 
Bombay  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  months,  or  from  early  in  June  to  the  end  of 
August,  either  by  steamers  or  sailing  vessels.  There  is  no  record  of  any  vessel  having  succeeded, 
though  some  have  tried  it.  The  East  India  Coropany*s  steamer  Akbar  attempted  the  direct  pas- 
sage in  June  1846,  but  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  Bombay  with  her  cutwater  damaged.  The  East 
India  Company's  steamer  Feroze  tried  it  in  July  1849,  but  finding  the  wind  and  sea  increase  as 
she  advanced  to  the  W.,  so  as  to  require  four  men  at  the  helm,  and  the  decks  being  constantly 
flooded,  after  four  days  she  bore  up  to  the  S.,  and  made  the  usual  steamer  Southern  passage. 

The  probably  shortest  track  for  full-powered  large  steamers  from  Bombay  to  Aden  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  is  that  laid  down  in  the  Wind  and  Current  Chart,  published  by 
the  East  India  Company,  about  '^0  years  ago ;  but  that  track  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting the  mails,  and  the  extra  wear  and  tear  was  taken  little  account  of.  But  we  cannot  recom- 
mend that  route  to  merchant  vessels.  After  making  an  offing  of  50  m.  or  100  m.,  or  more  if  the 
weather  be  moderate,  a  course  between  S.S.W.  and  S.  by  W.  |  W.  from  Bombay,  may  be  made 
under  steam  and  fore  and  aft  sails,  until  the  0th  parallel  is  reached,  when  they  enter  what  is  called 
the  soft  place  in  the  monsoon,  where  the  wind  becomes  light  and  the  water  smooth,  and  by  steam 
alone  the  Westing  can  be  made,  till  near  60^  or  61^  E.  Ion  ,  and  lat.  6°  or  7^  N.  The  vessel  may 
then  be  eased  off  to  the  N.W.  under  fore  and  aft  sails,  and  when  within  a  day  s  run  of  Cape  Guar- 
dafui, she  may  be  able  to  set  reefed  square  sails.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  whirling  current  to  the  S.  of  Sokotra,  by  not  going  to  the  N.  of  the  1 0th  parallel  till 
past  the  53rd  meridian,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  N.E.  current  near  the  coast. 

No  danger  need  be  apprehended  in  making  the  land  N.  of  Has  Hafoon  in  the  night,  as  the  water 
gets  smoother,  and  alters  its  direction  and  comes  from  the  E.  of  the  S.  quarter  when  the  meridiau 
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of  that  cape  is  past.  As  before  remarked,  the  atmosphere  near  the  N.E.  point  of  Africa  is  gene- 
rally hazy,  and  the  land  consequently  not  visible  till  very  close,  sometimes  within  20  m. ;  the  best 
signs  of  being  near  the  land  are  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water  in  the  daytime  from  blue  to 
dark  green,  and  by  night  the  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  swell  caused  by  the  prominent  Ras 
Hafoon.  The  steamer  Parnassus  was  wrecked  in  July  1872,  just  to  N.  of  Has  Shenareef ;  we  there- 
fore strongly  advise  all  ship-masters  to  press  upon  their  officers  the  importance  of  noticing  the 
direction  of  the  swell  and  wind  also,  as  the  vessel  nears  Gape  Guardafui. 

Steamers  of  small  power,  now  plying  in  such  number  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies, 
must  not  rashly  attempt  the  above  track,  which  was  adopted  by  the  powerful  man-of-war  steamers 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  carrying  a  great  spread  of  canvas  which  required  the  attention  of  a  full  crew  ; 
they  carried  the  English  mails  against  time.  But  small  steamers  must  reckon  on  a  long  voyage 
between  Indian  ports  and  the  Red  Sea,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  They  should  get  an  offing  of 
50  m.  and  more,  and  then  under  steam  and  fore-and-aft  sails,  edge  away  to  the  S.S.W.,  keeping 
their  luff,  and  be  satisfied  if  they  weather  the  Lakadivh  dangers  by  60  or  80  m.  As  lat.  10^  N.  is 
approached  (sometimes  in  11^  N.,  at  other  in  9^  N.)  the  wind  and  sea  will  be  found  decreasing, 
they  should  then  steam  to  the  W.S.W.  head  to  wind,  through  the  soft  place  in  the  monsoon. 
Remember  that  the  object  is  now  to  make  Southing  as  well  as  Westing.  If  the  wind  hangs  to 
the  W.  by  S  or  W.S.  W.,  and  it  freshens,  rather  let  the  vessel  make  Southing  under  fore-and-aft  sails, 
than  try  to  hammer  against  the  wind ;  but  when  the  wind  is  moderate,  Westing  should  be  made. 
The  Indian  Navy  steamers  of  small  power  used  to  commence  their  Westing  about  8^  N„  and  not 
bear  away  for  Guardafui  till  in  lat.  5^  N.,  and  Ion.  58°  E.  Some  good  passages  were  made  by 
edging  away  under  fore-and-aft  sails  when  in  the  lat.  of  Cape  Oomorin  and  the  Ion.  of  Ras-el-Hadd, 
and  steering  for  Guardafui ;  thus  they  fetched  the  E.  end  of  Socotra,  steamed  along  the  N.  shore  of 
that  island,  and  when  the  wind  burst  upon  them  again  from  (perhaps)  S.W.,  they  again  set  fore- 
and-aft  sails.  Certain  that,  as  they  make  their  Westing  now,  the  wind  would  haul  to  the  S.,  they 
made  a  curved  course  for  about  150  m.,  commencing  at  W.  by  N.,  and  ending  at  S.W.,  when  they 
were  about  50  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Guardafui ;  there  losing  the  wind,  they  steamed  along  the 
African  coast  till  Aden  bore  N.W. 

V.K  MOHSOOH.  The  season  for  the  passage  from  Bombay  to  Red  Sea  is  from  Oct  to  April. 
Ships  bound  to  Bed  Sea,  from  Ai^enga,  Coohin,  Calient,  or  other  ports  on  the  S.  part  of  Malabar 
coast,  may  steer  directly  to  the  W.  as  most  convenient,  either  to  N.  or  S.  of  Lakadiva  Islands,  in 
Nov..  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.  Ships  departing  from  Cannanore  or  Mangalore  should  pass  to  the  N. 
of  all  the  islands  In  March  and  April,  as  the  winds  for  500  m.  away  from  the  coast  of  Malabar 
are  from  N.  to  N.W.,  it  is  proper  to  keep  near  the  land  until  N.  of  Mount  Delly,  and  pass  to  the  N. 
of  the  islands  and  shoals.  Ships  sailing  from  Cochin,  or  Anjenga,  ought  to  pass  near  Ealpeni 
and  Seuheli-par,  if  the  Nine-Degrees  Cliannel  is  adopted,  as  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  S. 
in  these  months.  When  clear  of  the  islands,  in  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  steer  for  Ras  Fartak 
on  Arabian  coast.  Late  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  to  the  S.  in  lat.  0°  or 
10^  N.,  as  winds  admit.  In  April,  they  generally  prevail  between  N.  and  N.W. ;  a  ship  must  then 
keep  near  the  wind,  making  a  short  tack  to  N.  at  times,  before  reaching  the  meridian  of  the  E. 
point  of  Arabia.  During  this  month  there  can  be  no  reason  for  proceeding  to  the  S.  near  the 
equator ;  but  in  May,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  may  be  daily  expected,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  well  to 
the  S.  Late  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  when  a  ship  has  approached  within  200  miles  of  the  African 
coast,  she  will  generally  meet  with  S.W.  winds,  which  draw  more  to  the  S.  near  shore;  she  must 
then  make  the  coast  S.  of  Ras  Jar  d*Afoon :  for  by  falling  to  leeward  of  Socotra,  the  passage 
becomes  uncertain ;  to  save  which,  she  might  be  obliged  to  stand  on  a  wind  to  the  S.  and  cross  the 
equator  to  obtain  sufficient  Westing. 

Ships  bound  to  Red  Sea  from  E.  parts  of  India,  should,  before  April,  pass  round  Ceylon,  and 
along  the  W.  coast  to  Calitura,  or  Colombo ;  then  pass  through  the  Nine-Degrees  ChanneU  as 
already  described  for  ships  sailing  from  Cochin  or  Anjenga.  In  April,  W.  winds  being  prevalent  off 
the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon,  it  is  o^en  difficult  and  tedious  getting  round  it ;  these  W.  winds  are  also 
adverse  for  reaching  the  Nine-Degrees  Channel ;  ships  therefore  bound  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
after  March,  ought  to  adopt  the  long  Southern  passage  when  bound  to  Red  Sea.  They  would  run 
into  lat.  9°  or  10®  S.  to  the  S.  of  Diego  Garcia,  where  the  winds  will  be  found  more  favourable  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  for  getting  to  the  W.,  than  in  the  other,  or  short  Southern  route,  between 
the  Maldives  and  Speaker  Bank. 

Departing  from  the  Sed  Sea  is  often  difficult,  and  seldom  attempted  from  Sept.  to  April, 
when  the  E.  monsoon  blows  into  the  gulf.  If  a  ship  be  able  to  beat  out  of  the  gulf,  the  same 
monsoon  continues  to  be  adverae,  if  she  is  bound  to  India  or  Peraian  Gulf,  Admiral  Blankett*s 
squadron  worked  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  against  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  were  two  months  on 
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the  passage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay.  A  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  store-ships  left  Johanna 
25th  Sept.,  and  crossed  the  equator  on  the  5th  of  Oct.,  in  Ion.  48^  E.,  which  was  too  far  to  the  W. 
After  getting  into  lat.  8^  SO'  N.,  about  Ion.  55^  E.,  Uiej  had  during  five  weeks  light  airs  and  calms, 
stood  to  the  N.  and  made  the  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  islands  off  Kooria  Mooria  Bay.  The  ships 
of  war  left  the  convoy,  and  proceeded  to  Bombay  against  the  monsoon ;  Captain  Smith,  in  the  San 
Carlos,  left  in  charge  of  the  store-ships,  carried  them  to  Merbat,  where  they  anchored,  and  procured 
refreshments  and  water.  From  this  place  the  convoy  of  indifferent  sailing-ships  worked  along  the 
coast  against  the  monsoon  to  Mas^erah,  and  meeting  there  with  a  S.  wind,  steered  for  Bombay. 

Vessels  leaving  the  Red  Sea  for  India  or  the  Persian  Gulf  during  the  strength  of  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  should  work  along  the  Arabian  coast,  taking  advantage  of  every  shift  of  wind. 
Should  the  current  be  strong  in  shore,  it  is  better  to  stand  out  60  or  80  m.  from  the  land ;  but 
should  the  wind  be  light,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  tides  and  land-winds  in-shore,  anchoring 
when  requisite.  The  current,  which  generally  sets  to  the  W.,  will  sometimes  set  to  windward  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  about  the  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon.  When  off  Ras-el-Hadd,  a  vessel  may 
stand  across  for  Bombay ;  or  if,  as  is  possible,  a  S.  wind  be  met  with  off  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 
or  Maseerah  Island,  a  vessel  may  then  stand  across  for  Bombay. 

In  April,  when  W.  and  S.W.  breezes  commence  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  ships  may  with 
safety  leave  the  Red  Sea  and  proceed  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  coasts  of  India :'  the  favourable 
season  to  depart  from  it  is  from  April  to  Sept.  Ships  bound  to  Surat  do  not  leave  Mocha  till  the 
early  part  of  Sept.,  that  they  may  arrive  with  the  latter  end  of  the  W.  monsoon  in  Surat  Road, 
about  the  20th  of  that  month ;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  run  for  this  anchorage  when  the 
monsoon  is  in  full  force.  When  clear  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  from  April  to  Sept.,  a  ship 
should  steer  to  the  E.  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  where  the  wind  is  more  steady  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  either  shore;  but  if  the  wind  is  light  or  baffling,  she  must  beware  of  getting  near  the  African 
coast,  on  account  of  calms  and  strong  W.  currents,  mentioned  before. 

The  best  season  for  leaving  the  Red  Sea  for  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  from  May  to  Aug. 
or  Sept.,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Vessels  bound  to  Bombay  during  those  months,  should,  on 
leaving  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  keep  in  the  centre,  or  more  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  'Aden,  to  avoid  the  W.  current  on  the  African  shore ;  and  on  reaching  the  S.W.  monsoon  outside 
the  gulf,  should  steer  a  direct  course  for  Keneri  Island,  to  the  S.  of  Bombay.  Vessels  bound  to 
Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  tliose  months  should  shape  a  course  to  pass  through  the  Eight 
Degrees  or  Nine  Degrees  Channel,  between  the  Lakadivh  and  Maldive  Islands. 

Ships  bound  to  the  Persian  Gulf  during  those  months  will  find  the  S.W.  monsoon  blow  strong 
along  the  whole  extent  of  coast  to  Ras-el-Hadd :  they  should  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
as  the  wind  is  liable  to  fall  light  at  night  near  the  coast. 

Ships  bound  to  Ceylon,  or  more  to  the  E.,  should  pass  through  the  Eight  Degrees*  or  Nine 
Degrees  Channel,  between  the  Lakadiva  and  Maldiva  Islands.  This  route  may  be  followed  from 
March  to  Nov.,  and  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  during  this  period,  and  may  be  chosen  even  in  the 
strength  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  if  a  ship  keep  near  Seuheli-par,  in  passing  through  the  Nine  Degrees 
Channel ;  but  from  Oct.  to  April  it  is  better  to  pass  to  the  N.  of  the  Lakadives  Islands,  and  after- 
wards along  the  Malabar  coast  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  thence  steer  for  Pointrde-Galle. 

MONSOONS  AND  GALES  IN  GULF  OF  BENGAL. 

Tbe  winds  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in  Jan.  prevail  from  the  N.E.  during  day,  in  early 
morning  hauling  to  N.  by  E.,  as  a  sort  of  land-wind :  they  begin  in  Feb.  to  draw  to  E.  and  S.E. : 
the  N.E.  monsoon  fhen  becoming  faint,  land  and  sea-breezes  often  happen,  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  Early  in  March  gentle  breezes,  between  N.W.  and  W.  blow  frequently  from 
the  land  after  midnight  until  morning,  which  are  generally  followed  by  calms,  or  faint  variable  aire, 
until  the  S.E.  breeze,  the  alongshore  wind,  comes  from  the  sea  about  noon.  These  land  and  sea- 
breezes  do  not  always  happen  in  Feb.,  for  E.  and  N.E.  winds  then  prevail  sometimes  until  March ; 
but  they  are  often  interrupted  by  S.  breezes  or  other  changes.  About  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
Feb.,  brisk  winds  between  S.E.  and  S.W.  happen  at  times,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast,  by  which  some  ships  have  made  a  passage  from  Tranquebar  or  Madras  to  Bengal  in  seven  or 
eight  days.  In  the  middle  and  E.  parts  of  the  bay,  the  N.E.  monsoon  prevails  in  this  month, 
generally  with  settled  weather  and  a  clear  sky,  and  it  is  considered  throughout  the  bay  to  be  the 
finest  month  in  the  year. 

The  forerunners  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  the  shape  of  S.  winds,  oommence  in  March  upon  the 

*  A  light-hoose  on  Minikoy  Island  was  long  ago  propoaed  for  ateamer  navigation. 
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Coromandel  coast,  for  the  breezes  from  the  sea  in  the  afternoon  draw  then  well  to  the  S.E.,  and 
the  land-breezes  frequentlj  to  S.W.  N.E.  and  E.  winds  also  sometimes  happen  in  this  month 
along  the  coast,  but  those  between  E.S.E.  and  S.W.  usually  prevail ;  the  same  winds  are  frequently 
experienced  well  out  from  the  land,  often  light  and  yariable.  In  the  middle,  and  along  the  E.  side 
of  the  bay,  light  Northerly  winds  between  N.E.  and  N.W.  are  mostly  experienced  during  this 
month,  and  at  times  considerable  breezes  from  S.W.  and  S. ;  faint  airs  and  calms  are  liable  to 
happen  in  March,  which  is  generally  a  pleasant  month,  with  fair  weather  in  most  parts  of  the  bay. 

In  April,  the  sea-breezes  on  the  Coromandel  coast  commence  from  the  S.S.E.  about  noon,  or 
earlier,  and  continue  until  9  or  10  p.m. ;  or  at  times  during  the  night.  After  midnight  the  wind 
frequently  veers  to  S.S.W.  and  S.W.,  but  seldom  blows  directly  from  the  land  until  May,  when  the 
land  and  sea-breezes  both  become  more  open  and  regular.  These  winds  prevailing  in  April  between 
S  S.E.  and  S.S.W.  or  S.W.,  with  a  strong  current  to  the  N.E.,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  ships 
to  work  along  the  coast  to  the  S.,  particularly  if  they  do  not  sail  fast.  About  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
and  near  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  light  E.  winds  are  generally  experienced  all  the  month  of  April, 
often  veering  to  N.E.  and  N.W.,  with  intervening  £unt  variable  breezes  and  calms.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  the  prevailing  winds  in  this  month  are  variable,  mostly  from  the  S.  In  April,  the 
winds  are  much  from  N.W.  along  the  Aracan  coast,  as  on  the  Bombay  coast. 

In  May,  the  winds  on  the  Coromandel  coast  prevail  mostly  between  E.S.E.  and  S.W. ;  the 
breeze  generally  sets  in  about  noon  from  seaward,  blowing  strong  from  the  S  £.  until  the  evening, 
and  sometimes  till  midnight ;  afterwards  it  veexB  to  S.  and  S. W.,  where  it  continues  during  the 
morning.  Calms  or  faint  airs  often  intervene  between  the  land  and  the  sea-breezes,  at  other  times 
the  wind  veers  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  abating  much  of  its  strength.  Sharp  squalls  from 
N.W.  sometimes  blow  off  the  land  in  May,  accompanied  at  times  by  showers,  with  lightning  and 
thunder.  The  commencement  of  the  May  cyclones  (which  occasionally  trouble  Madras)  is  from  the 
N.W.  or  the  N.  quarter ;  so  that  the  careful  mariner  can  conveniently  put  to  sea. 

Late  in  Apnl,  or  early  in  May,  the  S.W.  monsoon  becomes  general  about  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
and  in  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  where  it  is  much  later  than  in  any  other  part. 

A  Cyclone  Storm  is  liable  to  happen*  on  the  Coromandel  coast  in  April,  or  even  in  May,  and 
again  in  Oct. ;  but  fortunately  many  years  pass  over  without  a  storm  in  either  of  these  months,  for 
they  blow  with  great  fury.  Storms  are  generally  preceded  by  a  heavy  swell  rolling  in  upon  the 
shore,  and  commence  at  N.N.W.  or  N.N.E.,  veering  to  N.E.  and  E.,  where  they  blow  hardest,  with 
much  rain  and  a  high  sea,  and  afterwards  abate  when  the  wind  veers  to  S.E.  They  sometimes  do 
not  end  in  this  quarter,  but  blow  with  great  violence  from  E.,  shifting  suddenly  to  S.E.  or  S.,  and 
with  great  fury  ending  at  S.W. ;  wben  this  happens,  which  is  seldom,  these  tempests  are  severe. 

The  first  of  which  we  have  record,  occurred  on  Oct.  8,  1 746,  when  twenty  vessels  of  different 
nations  were  wred^ed  or  lost,  besides  three  or  four  French  men-of-war  near  Madras.  Next 
H.M.  ships  Norniur^  Pembroke^  and  Apollo  hospital  ship,  with  the  Lincoln  and  Winchslsea,  E.I.C. 
ships,  were  lost  at  Cuddalore,  in  April,  1749,  during  one  of  these  violent  storms.  A  hurricane  on 
Oct.  31st,  1753,  was  very  violent  on  the  Madras  coast.  Again,  on  Oct.  21st,  1778,  a  violent 
hurricane  visited  that  place,  beginning  at  N.W.,  and  ending  with  the  wind  at  E. ;  so  it  must  have 
travelled  S.W.,  and  the  vortex  passed  to  S.  of  Madras.  The  men-of-war  put  to  sea  early,  but  ail 
the  vessels  that  remained  at  anchor  were  lost  with  their  crews.  The  next  cyclone  was  that  of  Oct. 
20th,  1782,  commencing  at  N.W.,  which  enabled  numerous  vessels  to  put  to  sea,  but  some  men-of- 
war  suffered  great  damage,  and  more  than  one  hundred  small  country  vessels  were  stranded. 

On  Dec.  10th,  1807,  Madras  suffered  frx>m  another  hurricane,  in  which  the  whole  of  Black 
Town  was  inundated  by  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  sea ;  fortunately  there  was  only  one  vessel  in 
the  roads,  and  she  put  to  sea  at  the  commencement  of  the  storm.  On  the  4th  Dec.,  1808,  H.M.S. 
Centurion  experienced  a  violent  hurricane  between  Trincomalee  and  Madras.  These  two,  and  that 
(already  mentioned)  which  commenced  on  Dec.  dist,  1760,  are  all  that  we  find  recorded  for  Dec., 
but  the  most  dangerous  period  of  the  year  is  from  the  commencement  of  Oct.  till  mid. -Dec. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  May,  1787,  a  severe  tempest  extended  along  great  part  of  the  coast, 
very  destructive  to  the  shipping  and  to  the  country.  At  Coringa  the  sea  rose  much  above  its 
natural  level,  and  with  an  overwhelming  wave  inundated  the  low  country,  destroyed  the  vegetation, 
many  of  the  villages,  thousands  of  the  natives,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  This  was  considered 
a  singular  case,  for  a  tempest  seldom  happens  in  May,  or  even  in  April,  although  the  latter  is 
reckoned  a  precarious  month  on  the  coast.    Almost  all  the  gales  on  this  coast  commence  at 

*  The  new  year  of  1761  was  uabered  in  with  a  most  violent  hurricane  at  Pondicherry,  where  several  men-of- 
war,  store-ships  and  others  were  wrecked  or  suffered  great  damage.  Jan.  is  a  late  month  for  snoh  a  gale,  but 
several  are  recorded  of  Dec. 
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N.N.W.,  or  from  the  N. ;  ships  should  therefore  proceed  to  sea  with  these  winds  when  a  storm  is 
apprehended,  to  get  an  offing  before  the  wind  shifts  to  the  E.,  where  it  generally  blows  with  the 
greatest  violence  from  the  sea.  On  the  Srd  of  May,  1811,  a  storm  did  great  damage  at  Madras; 
and  other  storms  have  been  experienced  in  the  same  month  since  that  time.  One  happened  in  May, 
1843,  but  the  shipping  at  Madras  rode  it  out;  the  brunt  of  the  storm  was  felt  out  at  sea.  The 
disastrous  cyclone  of  May  Ist,  1872,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  seamen.  A  fine  May  is 
reckoned  the  precursor  of  a  heavy  S.  W.  monsoon ;  but  when  a  violent  gale  occurs  in  May,  the 
monsoon  is  expected  to  be  rather  mild  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

In  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  the  S.W.  monsoon  blows  strong  throughout  the  bay,  with  cloudy 
weather  and  much  rain  at  times ;  the  winds  veer  to  W.  and  N.W.,  frequently  blowing  in  squalls  for 
several  hours  together,  particularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  bay.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  strong 
land  and  sea-breezes  are  frequently  experienced  in  these  months ;  the  latter,  after  noon,  generally 
commences  at  S.E.,  veering  to  the  S.  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  from  that  direction  great  part 
of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  wind  veers  to  S.W.,  and  sometimes  to  W.,  then  becoming  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  land.  These  land  and  sea-breezes  are  not  always  regular;  for  the  land- 
winds  in  June  and  July  at  times  blow  strong  for  one  or  two  days  together,  veering  only  to  the  S.  in 
the  afternoon ;  at  other  times  the  S.E.  breezes  predominate. 

The  weather  is  generally  favourable  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in  these  months,  but  it  is  the 
stormy  season  in  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  bay  ;  for  there  the  S.W.  winds  blow  strong  towards 
the  land,  with  much  rain.  June  is  considered  a  very  dangerous  month  on  the  coast  of  Bengal  and 
Aracan,  for  severe  storms  are  liable  to  happen  in  that  month  about  the  F.  and  C  of  the  moon.  Many 
ships,  after  leaving  the  river  Hoogly  in  June,  and  others  that  have  arrived  in  its  vicinity,  have 
foundered  with  their  crews  at  different  times ;  for  few  years  pass  over  without  a  storm  happening  in 
that  month  in  the  N.  part  of  the  bay*  These  storms  are  now  found  (throagh  the  important  system 
of  registering  the  winds  at  different  stations),  to  have  a  cyclonic  character,  and  not  to  be  simply 
S.W.  monsoon  gales.  A  change  of  a  few  points  in  the  wind  may  induce  a  vessel  to  tack  or  wear, 
and  then  she  heads  the  heavy  sea  and  pitches  violently,  carrying  away  spars  and  head-gear  especially. 
Such  accidents  compel  many  a  vessel  to  put  back  to  the  Sand-Heads  in  June  and  July. 

In  Sept.,  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  generally  moderate  all  over  the  bay,  with  W.N.W.  or  N.W. 
winds  at  times.  The  prevailing  winds  in  this  month,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  are  S.,  the  sea- 
breezes  from  S.E.,  and  those  from  the  land  are  very  variable  between  S.W.  and  N.W.  Although 
the  winds  are  generally  moderate  in  this  month,  with  settled  weather,  yet  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  gales  have  sometimes  happened  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Hoogly,  in  which  several 
ships  have  been  dismasted. 

The  9.E.  Monsoon,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  generally  commences  in  Oct.,  mostly  between 
the  middle  of  that  month  and  the  Ist  of  Nov.  Although  Oct.  is  considered  a  very  dangerous 
month  on  that  coast,  the  winds  continue  often  light  and  variable  with  fine  weather  until  near  the 
end  of  the  month ;  but  more  frequently  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  weather  becomes  gloomy 
and  threatening  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  which  is  liable  to  commence  with  a 
severe  stprm,  usually  beginning  at  N.N.W.,  or  from  the  N.,  and  veers  afterwards  to  N.E.  and  £. 
At  Coringa,  it  sometimes  begins  at  N.E.,  which  indicates  that  the  centre  of  the  revolving  storm 
bears  S.E.  from  that  place.  In  the  S.E.  parts  of  the  bay,  at  times,  they  begin  from  S.W.  or  W., 
showing  that  the  centre  is  to  the  N.W.  and  the  N. 

These  storms  are  liable  to  happen  between  the  10th  Oct.  and  the  10th  Dec.,  a  period  in  which 
the  shipping  at  anchor  on  the  Coromandel  coast  have  sometimes  suffered  greatly,  for  the  wind  blows 
with  great  violence  towards  the  shore  from  the  E.  in  these  storms ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Aracan, 
equally  strong  upon  the  land  from  the  W.  In  some  years  a  storm  has  been  experienced  so  late  as 
Jan.,  but  these  are  generally  partial,  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
and  the  N.E.  part  of  Ceylon.     (See  foot-note  at  page  318,  also  Grales  at  page  300). 

In  the  N.  part  of  the  bay,  the  N.E.  monsoon  begins  early  in  Oct.  in  some  years  ;  in  others, 
not  until  the  end  of  that  month,  or  early  in  Nov. :  but  in  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  it,  between 
the  Coromandel  coast  and  the  Nioobar  Islands,  and  thence  towards  Ceylon,  W.  winds  frequently 
prevail  more  than  any  other,  in  both  these  months.  These  winds  are  sometimes  light  and  variable, 
between  N.W.  and  S.W. :  when  they  become  brisk,  and  veer  to  S.W.  or  S.S.W.,  they  often  reach 
far  to  the  N.  into  the  bay.  The  Warren  Hastings  had  S.  winds  from  lat.  16°  N.  until  she  anchored 
in  9|  fathoms,  in  sight  of  the  Calcutta  Floating  Ligh^ vessel,  16th  Oct.,  1832 ;  but  not  seeing  any 
pilot  vessels,  and  a  gale  commencing,  with  a  fall  of  the  barometer  from  2937  to  28-96  on  the  18th, 
she  cut  her  cable,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  Her  main-sail,  main-topsail,  main-trysail,  and  main -royal 
pole  were  blown  away,  one  boat  washed  off  the  quarter,  the  oUier  quarter-boat  stove  and  blown 
inboard,  with  other  damage ;  her  cutwater  started  from  its  place  about  3  inches  in  the  gale. 
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To  the  N.  of  lat.  17°  or  18°  N.,  the  winds  are  often  very  light  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  some- 
times inclining  at  N.E.,  but  more  frequently  between  N.N.E.,  and  N.  by  W.  Calms  and  faint  airs 
prevail  much  in  the  N.  part  of  the  bay,  particularly  in  soundings  along  the  head  of  it,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Aracan,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  in  the  open  sea. 

In  Nov.  and  Dec,  on  the  Ooromandel  coast,  the  wind  blows  mostly  from  N.N.E.,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  showers  of  rain ;  in  the  morning  it  veers  at  times  N.N.W.,  inclining  a  little  from 
the  laud,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  little  from  seaward ;  but  it  frequently  blows  steadily  along  shore 
for  several  days  together,  without  any  variation,  with  a  considerable  swell  and  a  great  surf  rolling 
upon  the  shore. 

From  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Nov.  until  March,  the  prevailing  winds  out  in  the  open  sea 
are  between  N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.  throughout  the  Bay  accompanied  with  clear  settled  weather;  but 
short  intervals  of  variable  winds,  from  S.E.,  S.,  or  S.W.,  are  sometimes  experienced  in  these 
months,  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  predominates.  On  the  E.  shores  of  the  bay  there  are  land  and 
sea-breezes  in  this  season,  although  the  coast  of  Aracan  is  subject  to  frequent  calms,  or  faint  airs, 
and  N.W.  vnnds.  Between  the  Andaman  Islands  and  Junkseylon,  S.  winds  and  cloudy  weather, 
with  rain,  are  at  times  experienced  in  Dec.  and  Jan. 

In  Jan.  the  weather  is  usually  favourable,  with  steady  N.E.  winds  in  most  parts  of  the  bay  : 
on  the  Cioromandel  coast  they  draw  to  E.N.E.  in  this  month,  during  the  day,  and  blow  along 
shore  from  the  N.,  or  incline  a  little  from  the  land  in  the  mornings  ;  but  sometime,  in  Jan.  and 
Dec.,  the  N.E.  winds  continue  for  three  or  four  days  together,  without  much  variation  in  direction 
or  force.  In  Feb.  the  N.E.  monsoon  ends  on  the  Ooromandel  coast ;  the  weather  is  then  favourable, 
and  Southerly  winds  commence  about  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  or  early  in  March. 

Along  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sands  and  rivers,  from  Dec.  to  March,  or  until 
the  S.  winds  set  in  strong,  there  are  frequent  light  airs  and  calms,  with  a  very  smooth  sea.  These 
calms,  or  faint  airs,  are  liable  to  happen  day  or  night,  but  the  breeze  generally  fails  mth  the  setting 
sun,  and  a  calm  continues  in  the  first  part  of  the  night.  About  midnight,  a  gentle  breeze  often 
commences  at  S.E.  or  S.,  veering  gradually  to  W.  and  N.W.  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  this 
circular  course,  increases  in  strength  from  the  N.  about  8  or  9  a.m.  vdth  the  rising  sun. 

The  8.W.  Monsoon  is  preceded  by  8.  and  S.W.  winds,  which  generally  commence  about  the 
entrance  of  Hoogly  River,  off  Point  Palmiras,  and  along  the  N.  part  of  the  coast  of  Orixa,  about 
the  latter  part  of  Feb.,  or  early  in  March ;  but  not  so  early  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  bay.  Towards 
the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  S.  or  S.W.  winds  begin  to  set  in  regular  and  strong,  with 
cloudy  weather,  and  sometimes  rain ;  but  the  stormy  weather  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  widi  hard 
squalls  and  much  rain,  is  seldom  experienced  until  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May,  and  it 
continues  until  Sept.     (8m  top  of  page  3 1 9.) 

June  and  July  have  the  worst  weather,  for  towards  the  middle  of  Aug.  it  is  sometimes  fair  for 
several  days  together,  although  hard  gales  have  also  been  experienced  in  this  month  in  some 
seasons.  In  Sept.,  the  S.W.  monsoon  being  on  the  decline,  the  weather  is  usually  moderate  and 
cloudy,  vdth  little  rain ;  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  or  early  in  Oct.,  the  S.  vdnds  fail, 
and  are  followed  by  variable  breezes ;  and  sometimes  a  storm  is  experienced  all  over  the  bay  in 
Sept.  or  Oct.,  previous  to  the  setting  in  of  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

PASSAGE  TO  BENGAL  FROM  THE  S.  PARTS  OF  THE  GULF. 

To  Bail  from  the  Ooromandel  coast  or  other  S.  parts  of  the  bay  toward  Bengal,  the  most  | 
favourable  time  to  make  a  speedy  passage  is  from  the  end  of  Feb.  or  1st  of  March  to  mid-Sept,  when 
the  S.W.  monsoon  predominates.  Ships  bound  from  the  Malabar  coast,  or  S.  part  of  Oeylon, 
to  Bengal,  late  in  Feb.  or  in  March,  should  work  along  the  E.  side  of  that  island  to  Aganis  or 
the  Friar's  Hood,  if  the  winds  are  moderate  and  the  current  not  unfavourable  ;  then  proceed  on  a 
direct  course,  as  the  winds  admit,  for  the  coast  of  Orixa  about  the  high  land  of  Pondy.  After 
reaching  the  S.E.  part  of  Ceylon,  about  the  Basses,  if  strong  N.E.  winds  and  S.  currents  be  expe- 
rienced, rendering  any  progress  to  the  N.  difficult,  it  may  be  prudent  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  to 
stand  off  to  the  E.  close  to  the  wind  ;  and  when  1^  or  2^  from  the  land,  it  probably  will  become 
variable  at  N.W.,  W.,  or  S.W.,  or  sometimes  at  S.E.,  favourable  for  proceeding  to  the  N. ;  but  it 
is  advisable  not  to  stand  far  to  the  E.  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  where  the  winds  are  generally 
from  the  N.  in  March,  with  a  current  often  setting  to  the  S. 

Departing  from  Madras  towards  Bengal,  late  in  Feb.  or  in  March,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  to  benefit  by  variable  winds,  which  may  be  sometimes 
expected  from  the  S. :  whereas,  near  the  coast,  E.  or  N.E.  sea-breezes  and  faint  airs  are  fre- 
quently experienced,  making  it  tedious  to  get  to  the  N.     When  an  offing  is  obtained,  according 
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as  the  wind  will  permit,  a  course  should  he  followed  to  make  the  coast  of  Orixa  ahout  Pondj 
or  GaDJam,  where  the  land  is  high  and  hold ;  if  a  ship  do  not  make  it  here,  she  ought  certainly 
to  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Jaggemaut,  or  Black  Pagodas. 

Ships  leaving  Achen  Head  or  Malacca  Strait  at  the  period  last  mentioned  should  proceed  on 
either  side  of  the  Nicohar  Islands  into  the  hay,  as  may  he  most  convenient  with  the  prevailing 
winds,  then  steer  for  the  coast  of  Orixa  as  directed. 

S.W.  Monaooit  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  mid-Sept,  the  S.W.  monsoon  generally  pre- 
vails along  the  W.  side  of  the  bay ;  during  this  period,  ships  bound  to  Bengal  from  Ceylon  or  the 
Coromandel  coast,  ought  to  keep  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  land,  as  the  wind  sometimes 
inclines  from  the  W.  They  should  also  observe,  not  to  approach  it  very  close  until  to  the  N.  of 
Vizagapatam,  by  which  will  be  avoided  the  curvatures  and  large  bays,  and  the  S.E.  sea-breezes 
that  blow  into  them  frequently  with  considerable  strength.  As  the  currents  are  liable  to  run 
strong  to  the  N.£.  when  the  S.W.  wind  is  strong,  it  will  be  proper,  when  observations  are  not 
obtained,  and  the  distance  of  the  land  not  exactly  known,  to  haul  in  for  the  coast,  and  make 
it  in  lat.  18^^  or  19^  N.,  then  foUow  directions  for  the  River  Hoogly  during  S  W.  monsoon. 

Ships  bound  to  Bengal,  from  Achen  or  Malacca  Strait,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  might  come 
out  by  the  Surat  Passage,  or  rather  between  Pulo  Brasse  and  Pulo  Bondo,  whereby  they  will  be 
enabled  to  pass  to  the  S.  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  or  they  may  keep  close  along  the  E.  side  of  these, 
and  pass  between  them  and  the  httle  Andaman  ;  or  should  a  ship  steer  to  the  E.  of  all  the  islands, 
and  proceed  through  the  Cocos  Channel  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  Andaman,  she  will  generally  be 
able  to  make  the  coast  of  Orixa  about  Point  Palmiras,  without  tacking,  unless  the  winds  hang  to 
S.W.  and  W.S.W.,  with  a  N.E.  current,  which  sometimes  happens  in  the  strength  of  the  monsoon ; 
and  this  makes  the  passage  to  the  W.  of  the  islands  preferable,  when  that  route  can  be  followed. 

Ships  leaying  Ceylon,  or  the  Coromandel  coast  for  Bengal,  late  in  Sept.,  should  stand  well 
out  from  the  land :  if  the  S.W.  winds  are  found  steady,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  Point 
Palmiras.  If  the  monsoon  appear  to  be  expended,  and  the  winds  incline  from  the  N.  or  N.E., 
every  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  to  get  over  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  by  attending  to  the  shifts 
of  wind ;  and  when  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  Andaman  Islands  or  Cape  Negrais,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  make  all  the  Northing  possible  with  the  N.E.  winds,  and  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  the 
entrance  of  Sanger  Channel.  Departing  from  Madras  or  other  S.  ports  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  ships  are  liable,  when  the  winds  are  light  at  times  from  E., 
to  be  drifted  along  that  coast  and  the  E.  side  of  Ceylon  by  strong  Southerly  currents,  before  an 
offing  can  be  obtained ;  here  they  frequently  meet  with  N.W.  winds,  favourable  for  running  over  in 
the  £.  part  of  the  bay. 

H.£.  Monsoon.  In  proceeding  to  the  N.,  it  is  advisable  to  work  in  the  open  sea,  and  not 
along  the  coast  of  Aracan,  although  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  that  coast  may  be  approached  within  any  dis- 
cretional distance,  being  the  windward  shore;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  the 
coast  of  Orixa  should  be  avoided,  because  tJien  the  currrent  generally  runs  strong  to  the  S.W.  along 
that  coast.  This  current  to  W.S.W.  off  the  Bengal  sand-heads  is  probably  increased  much  by  the 
enormous  discharge  of  monsoon  rains  down  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  Rivers. 

About  the  end  of  Dec.  the  Southerly  current  begins  to  abate  on  the  coast  of  Orixa,  after  which 
many  ships  approaching  the  entrance  of  Hoogly  River  fall  in  with  the  coast  about  Point  Palmiras 
or  the  False  Point,  and  from  thence  soon  reach  the  entrance  of  Sanger  Channel,  by  standing  out  to 
sea  into  deep  water,  and  afterwards  to  N. ;  but  it  is  prudent,  during  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon, to  work  up  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  or  nearest  to  the  E.  side,  and  endeavour  by  a  direct  route, 
when  confident  of  the  longitude,  to  strike  soundings  on  the  tail  of  Saugor  Sand,  or  the  Eastern  Sea 
Reef,  without  approaching  the  coast  of  Orixa,  or  too  near  that  of  Aracan ;  agreeably  to  the  directions 
given  for  approaching  the  river  Hoogly  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

During  the  whole  of  this  monsoon,  ships  bound  from  Achen  or  Malacca  Strait,  to  Bengal,  have 
the  choice  of  proceeding  by  any  route  circumstances  require :  they  may  pass  outside  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  or  through  any  of  the  channels  between  them  and  the  Little  Andaman,  or  that  formed 
between  the  latter  Island  and  Great  Andaman ;  but  it  seems  preferable  for  ships  coming  out  of 
Malacca  Strait,  after  taking  a  departure  from  the  S.  end  of  Junkseylon,  to  steer  for  Naroondam 
Island  and  pass  through  the  channel  betwixt  the  N.  end  of  the  Great  Andaman  and  Coco  Islands, 
or  between  the  latter  and  Preparis  Island.  Having  passed  through  either  of  these,  they  should 
steer  to  the  N.  close  hauled  for  the  entrance  of  Saugor  Channel,  making  a  direct  course  if  the  winds 
admit,  or  by  tacking  occasionally,  without  borrowing  too  near  the  coast  of  Aiacan. 
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FROM  BENGAL  TO  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  AND  BOMBAY. 

To  sail  from  Bengal  to  Madras  and  the  S.  parts  of  the  hay,  the  hest  time  to  make  a  good 
passage  is  from  mid-Oct.  to  mid-Feh.,  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  predominates. 

Ships  leaving  Bengal  in  Sept.,  hound  to  Madras,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
ought  to  keep  near  the  W.  shore ;  the  prevailing  winds  in  this  month  will  be  found  from  S.S.W.  to 
W.,  often  light  and  baffling,  with  a  drain  of  current  to  the  N.  at  times.  If  after  leaving  the  pilot, 
the  wind  keep  well  to  the  S.,  a  ship  ought  to  stand  for  the  W.  shore,  and  work  along  it  to  the  S.W., 
keeping  mostly  in  soundings,  so  long  as  her  progress  is  considerable.  Should  that  be  very  slow,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  stand  well  out  from  the  land,  and  take  every  advantage  of  the  shifts  of  wind  ; 
for  at  times  when  the  current  sets  to  the  N.E.  along  the  coast,  there  is  none  experienced  in  the 
offing ;  at  other  times  the  current  runs  to  the  N.E.  in  this  month,  in  the  open  sea,  when  there  is 
none  running  on  the  coast  of  Orixa ;  so  that  the  most  speedy  passage  may  at  one  time,  in  Sept., 
be  experienced,  by  keeping  along  the  coast,  and  at  another  time,  by  keeping  well  out  from  the  land, 
in  the  same  month.  It  would,  however,  be  very  imprudent  for  a  ship  bound  to  any  part  of  the 
Coromandel  coast  in  this  month,  to  stand  out  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  as  the  wind  prevails  at 
times  from  the  W. 

In  Oct.  and  Nov.,  ships  should  keep  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  coast,  prepared  for  bad 
weather  which  is  then  liable  to  happen;  after  mid-Oct.,  they  may  experience  N.E.  winds  for 
several  days  after  leaving  the  pilot,  but  will  probably  meet  with  them  variable  when  well  to  the  S., 
sometimes  from  S.W.  in  the  offing,  but  close  to  the  coast,  generally  from  the  E.  To  whatever  part 
of  the  Coromandel  coast  a  ship  is  bound,  after  the' middle  of  Oct.,  she  must  get  in  with  the  land  to 
the  N.  of  that  place,  to  prevent  being  carried  past  her  port  of  destination  by  the  strong  currents, 
which  prevail  part  of  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  If  bound  to  Madras,  it  will  be  prudent  to  make  Puii- 
cat  Light,  and  take  care  not  to  pass  that  place  until  in  soundings. 

When  bound  to  Trincomalee,  or  any  place  on  the  ¥/,  side  of  Ceylon,  in  the  same  season,  a  ship 
must  likewise  endeavour  to  make  the  land  to  the  N.  of  her  port,  or  she  will  probably  be  carried 
round  on  the  S.  side  of  that  island,  by  strong  S.  currents  ;  but  the  entranoe  of  Palk  bay,  between 
Point  Calimere  and  the  N.  end  of  Ceylon,  ought  not  to  be  approached  close,  as  the  current  some- 
times runs  through  it  to  the  W.,  and  with  t  N.E.  gale  it  becomes  a  dangerous  lee  shore,  the  more 
80  because  the  banks  have  never  been  thoroughly  examined  and  laid  down  on  the  charts. 

In  Dec.,  the  same  route  as  in  the  preceding  month  is  proper ;  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
coast  should  be  preserved,  where  the  wind  will  usually  be  found  more  steady  than  close  in  with  the 
shore.  In  this  month  also  the  current  generally  runs  strong  along  the  coast  to  the  S.,  rendering  it 
necessary  to  make  the  land  to  the  N.  of  the  intended  port.  If  the  weather  is  clear,  a  ship  bound 
to  Madras  may  haul  in  for  Armogham  Hill  in  the  day,  which  will  be  seen  when  d  or  3  leagues  out- 
side the  shoal,  but  not  if  the  weather  is  hazy ;  in  the  night,  it  should  not  be  approached,  being 
steep-to,  having  38  or  90  fathoms  within  3  or  4  m.  of  its  outer  edge. 

A  ship  making  the  land  about  Pulicat,  or  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Madras,  has  now  the  advantage 
of  the  Red  Pulicat  Light.  Between  Nov.  and  Jan.,  when  strong  S.  currents  may  be  expected,  she 
ought  to  haul  into  16  or  17  fathoms,  but  not  to  come  under  these  depths  if  it  is  night,  till  past 
Pulicat  Reef:  she  may  then  borrow  into  11  or  lU  fathoms.  The  Madras  hright  flashing  light 
will  soon  be  seen,  to  guide  her  into  the  road,  if  the  weather  be  clear ;  otherwise  she  ought  to  anchor 
to  the  N.,  or  work  to  windward  during  the  night,  to  prevent  being  driven  to  leeward.  Ships  having 
a  cargo  to  discharge  at  any  of  the  ports  on  l£e  coast  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  ought  to  anchor  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  landing-place,  or  with  it  bearing  about  W.,  that  the  loaded  boats  may  be 
enabled  speedily  to  reach  the  shore.  To  avoid  Pulicat  Shoals,  the  Madras  Light  (seen  from  aloft) 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  S.  of  S.S.W.  ^  W. 

Ships  passing  from  Bengal  to  the  ooast,  in  Jan.,  should  keep  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
land,  out  of  the  influence  of  light  or  variable  winds,  and  when  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  port  to 
which  they  are  bound,  ought  to  steer  for  it.  If  the  wind  is  found  to  blow  strong  from  N.E.,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  haul  in  for  the  land  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  port ;  but  if  the  month  is  far  advanced, 
and  the  winds  be  light  or  variable,  they  should,  after  reaching  its  parallel,  steer  for  it  direct. 

In  Feb.,  ships  leaving  the  pilot  at  the  Sand-beads,  ought  to  keep  well  out  from  the  coast  of 
Orixa,  by  steering  to  the  8. ;  the  light  winds  and  the  land  and  sea-breezes  near  the  shore  will  then 
be  avoided,  for  in  the  middle  and  E.  parts  of  the  bay  in  this  month  gentle  N.E.  winds  usually  prevail. 
After  the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  they  approach  the  Coromandel  coast,  S.W.  breezes  and  a 
current  running  along  it  to  the  N.  wUl  probably  be  experienced,  making  it  advisable  to  keep  well 
out  in  the  open  sea,  until  they  are  able  to  make  the  land  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  port  to  which  they 
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are  bound  :  or  if  the  wind  continue  steady  from  the  N.  or  N.E.  as  they  draw  near  it,  a  course  should 
be  steered  for  it,  bearing  about  W. ;  but  they  should  not  make  the  land  of  the  Goromandel  coast  to 
the  N.  of  their  port  after  the  Ist  of  Feb. 

During  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  from  Sept.  to  March,  ships  bound  to  the  E.  coast  of 
Ceylon  ought  to  fall  in  with  it  to  the  N.  of  their  port.  If  bound  to  the  opposite  side  of  that  island, 
or  to  the  Malabar  coast,  they  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  about  Aganis,  or  to  the  N.  of  the 
Basses ;  then  sight  in  succession  the  White  flashing  light  of  Little  Basses  and  the  Eed  revolving 
light  at  Great  Basses,  and  then  coast  round  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  island. 

In  March  and  April,  ships  departing  from  Bengal  to  the  Goromandel  coast  or  Ceylon  will  pro- 
bably have  the  winds  at  first  variable  between  S.S.W.  and  W.,  with  which  they  ought  to  steer  to 
the  S. ;  if  the  wind  be  fair,  a  3.  course  is  the  best,  or  S.S.E.,  as  the  winds  admit ;  they  will  be  found 
in  March  light  and  variable  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  mostly  between  W.  and  N.E.,  but  near  the  W. 
side,  mostly  from  S.W.  To  benefit  by  N.  winds,  ships  ought  to  keep  to  the  E.  of  the  meridian  of 
Point  Palmiras,  until  they  are  well  down  the  bay,  taking  care  not  to  approach  the  Great  Andaman 
Island,  particularly  if  it  is  late  in  April ;  for  then  a  gale  from  the  W.  is  liable  to  happen,  which 
would  make  it  a  dangerous  lee  shore.  After  having  taken  advantage  of  shifts  of  wind  by  tacking 
when  necessary,  it  will  be  prudent  that  they  proceed  about  SO  leagues  or  more  to  the  S.  of  the 
intended  port  before  they  haul  across  the  bay  towards  it,  making  due  allowance  for  a  strong  current 
running  to  the  N.,  with  S.  winds,  which  will  be  experienced  as  they  draw  near  land. 

If  it  is  late  in  March  or  early  in  April  when  ships  leave  Bengal  River,  light  S.W.  and  S.S.W. 
winds  may  be  expected  to  predominate  throughout  the  middle  and  W.  parts  of  the  bay ;  but  to  the 
E.  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  they  are  generally  from  N.W.  at  the  same  time ;  on  this  account  some 
ships  bound  to  Europe,  or  by  the  Southern  passage  to  Bombay,  proceed  to  the  E.  of  these  islands, 
and  on  either  side  the  Nicobar  Islands,  as  seems  most  eligible ;  but  when  the  winds  permit,  the 
route  to  the  W.  of  all  the  islands  is  preferable,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  bank  with  4^  fathoms  on  it, 
about  9  or  10  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  Great  Andaman.  Shij)s  ought,  on  that  account,  to  work  or 
pass  down  the  bay  well  to  the  W.  of  these  islands,  particularly  late  in  April. 

Ships  bound  to  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon  in  March  and  April,  ought  to  keep  well  to  the  E.  in 
passing  down  the  bay,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  for  proceeding  to  the  Coromandel  coast ; 
having  reached  lat.  10^  N.,  and  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Point  Palmiras,  or  that  of  the.  sea-reefs, 
a  course  should  be  steered  for  the  land  to  the  S.  of  their  port,  as  the  currents  set  strong  to  the  N.  at 
times  along  the  N.E.  side  of  Ceylon  in  these  months,  as  they  do  also  along  the  Madras  shore. 
But  to  the  S.  of  the  Basses,  the  current  runs  to  the  W.  tiU  May  along  the  S.  side  of  Ceylon.  If 
bound  to  the  W.  side  of  that  island,  or  to  the  Malabar  coast,  they  should,  from  lat.  9^  or  10^  N.,  steer 
for  the  S.  part  of  Ceylon,  and  endeavour  not  to  fall  in  with  it  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  Basses. 

Ships  bound  to  the  Malabar  coast  in  these  months,  ought  not  to  keep  near  the  island  after 
reaching  Point-de-Galle,  for  brisk  S.W.  winds  often  blowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  make  it  then 
advisable  to  stretch  out  from  the  land  and  get  well  to  the  W.,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  round 
Cape  Comorin  without  loss  of  time. 

During  the  1T.E.  monsoon^  from  Sept.  to  May,  ships  bound  from  Bengal  to  Achen  or  Malacca 
Strait,  should  steer  to  the  S.E.,  and  pass  between  Cape  Negrais  and  Preparis  Island,  or  betwixt  the 
latter  and  Coco  Islands :  from  thence  a  direct  course  may  be  adopted  to  Pulo  Way,  if  bound  to 
Achen ;  or  to  Pulo  Bouton,  if  bound  through  Malacca  Strait,  or  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The 
currents- on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  and  about  the  Andaman  Islands  in  March,  generally  set  to  S.W. 
and  S.,  making  it  advisable  to  keep  well  to  the  E.,  if  it  be  intended  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
channels  to  the  N.  of  these  islands.  If  a  ship  fall  to  leeward,  she  ought  to  steer  to  the  W.  of  the 
Great  Andaman,  and  pass  between  it  and  the  Little  Andaman,  if  the  wind  and  currents  admit;  other- 
wise, she  must  work  to  the  E.,  betwixt  the  latter  and  the  Island  Camicobar,  which  will  considerably 
protract  her  passage.  It  is  therefore  prudent  to  keep  well  to  the  E.  after  leaving  the  pilot,  and 
proceed  to  the  N.  of  the  Island  Preparis.  The  currents  between  these  islands  and  Junkseylon  are 
very  variable  in  the  N.E.  monsoon ;  in  the  early  part  of  it  they  mostly  set  to  the  N.W.,  but  at  the 
close,  in  March  and  April,  generally  to  the  S.W.  and  S. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon  ships  leaving  Bengal,  whether  bound  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  Ceylon,  to 
any  place  W.  of  Malacca  Strait,  or  by  the  Southern  passage  to  Bombay  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  were 
formerly  told  to  keep  well  to  the  W.  in  passing  down  the  bay,  and  avoid  the  Andaman  Islands, 
where  the  squaUs  are  often  sudden  and  severe,  with  dark  cloudy  weather,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  to  the  S.,  when  ships  fall  in  with  them  in  this  season.  The  King  George,  bound 
from  Bengal  to  Bombay  by  the  Southern  passage,  left  the  pilot  29th  May,  1791,  and  made  the 
Sentinel  and  W.  side  of  the  Andamans,  7th  June,  having  experienced  about  1^  of  E.  current  from 
leaving  False  Point.    Severe  squalls  and  very  unsettled  weather  close  to  these  islands  made  it 
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impossible  to  weather  them;  carried  away  the  fore-yard  10th  June,  was  ..forced  to  run  to  the 
N.  round  the  N.  end  of  the  Great  Andaman,  and  proceeded  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island  to  replace  the 
fore-yard.  Here  was  found  another  ship  bound  to  Bombay,  that  left  the  pilot  before  us,  getting  repairs, 
having  disabled  a  lower  roast  and  sustained  other  damage,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Andaman  Islands. 

Ships  departing  from  the  Biver  Hoogly  from  Apnl  to  Sept.,  to  prevent  getting  over  to  the 
E.,  after  quitting  the  pilot,  ought  soon  to  tack,  when  the  wind  will  admit  the  W.  shore  to  be 
approached  about  the  False  Point.  They  will  find  the  winds  veer  frequently  towards  the  land  in 
the  night,  favourable  for  standing  to  the  S. ;  and  in  the  day  generally  blowing  along  shore,  or 
inclining  a  little  from  the  sea.  With  these  winds,  they  ought  to  work  to  the  S.  along  the  coast, 
endeavouring  to  be  well  in  with  the  shore  when  the  land-breezes  may  be  expected,  between  midnight 
and  2  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  June  and  July  these  land-winds  often  prevail,  when  a 
passage  may  at  times  be  made  from  leaving  the  pilot  to  Madras  in  ten  or  twelve  days ;  at  other 
times  diey  do  not  happen,  when  the  along-shore  winds  are  prevailing ;  but  as  this  is  the  windward 
coast,  where  the  sea  is  more  smooth  and  the  weather  more  favourable  than  in  the  middle  and  E.  side 
of  the  bay,*  ships  should  resolve  to  keep  near  it,  so  long  as  they  make  considerable  progress  to  the 
S.  If  on  the  coast  of  Orixa  the  current  is  found  to  run  to  the  N.,  without  any  favourable  breezes 
from  the  land,  rendering  it  difficult  to  gain  much  ground,  a  stretch  to  the  S.E.  may  be  made  about 
23  or  25  leagues  from  the  land,  where  probably  there  will  be  less  contrary  current  than  in  soundings ; 
but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  stand  far  over  into  the  bay  in  search  of  better  winds. 

By  keeping  near  the  coast,  or  within  a  moderate  distance,  making  a  stretch  close  in  at  times 
when  the  land-breezes  are  expected  in  the  night,  these  favourable  breezes  will  become  more  certain 
as  the  distance  is  increased  to  the  S. ;  having  got  as  far  as  Point  Gordeware,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  approach  the  shores  of  the  deep  bays  situated  between  that  point  and  Pulicat,  but  a  stretch  may 
be  made  from  the  point  to  S.  until  past  them,  then  work  in  towards  the  coast  about  Armegon,  or 
between  it  and  Pulicat.  The  land-breezes  will  now  become  more  regular,  with  sea-breezes  from 
S.E.  in  the  day,  enabling  ships  to  proceed  along  the  coast  with  facility. 

Ships  bound  to  Trincomalee  must  continue  to  work  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  Negapatam, 
before  they  stretch  across  the  entrance  of  Palk  Bay  for  the  island  of  Ceylon.  From  Point  Pedro 
Shoals  to  Trincomalee,  they  will  generally  find  a  S.  current  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Ships  departing  from  Bengal,  bound  to  Achen  or  Malacca  Strait  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  ought 
to  proceed  nearly  by  the  same  route  as  in  the  opposite  season.  After  leaving  the  pilot,  they  should 
stand  to  the  S.S  E.  as  the  winds  admit,  until  to  the  S.  of  lat.  15^  N.;  if  then  certain  of  their 
situation,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  the  light  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Coco  Islands,  or  for 
Landfall  Island  off  the  N.  end  of  the  Great  Andaman.  If  not  confident  of  their  situation,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  get  into  lat.  14^  N.,  previous  to  edging  away  for  the  channel  betwixt  Landfall  Island 
and  the  Cocos,  which  ought  to  be  chosen,  because  it  is  farther  to  windward  than  that  between  the 
latter  islands  and  Preparis ;  and  the  winds  frequently  inclining  to  S.W.  or  S.S.W.  in  the  early  part 
of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  render  it  advisable  not  to  fall  to  leeward. 

Having  passed  the  Coco  Islands,  or  between  them  and  Landfall  Island,  they  should  keep  nearly 
close  to  the  wind,  in  proceeding  to  the  S.,  to  avoid  the  archipelago  of  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Tanasserim,  which  should  not  be  approached  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Neither  should  the  E.  side  of 
the  Andaman  Islands  be  borrowed  on  too  dose,  in  case  of  getting  near  the  Invisible  Bank,  which  is 
very  dangerous  to  approach  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  night.  To  prevent  either  of  these  extremes, 
a  course  may  be  steered  from  the  Coco  Islands  direct  for  Barren  Island ;  and  from  the  latter,  after 
passing  it  on  either  side  as  most  convenient,  ships  may  keep  nearly  close  to  the  wind  if  bound  to 
Achen,  giving  the  Invisible  Bank  and  Nicobar  Islands  a  proper  berth.  If  bound  to  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  or  Malacca  Strait,  it  will  not  be  requisite  to  keep  so  close  to  the  wind ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
prudent  to  steer  well  to  the  S.,  to  give  a  sufficient  berth  to  the  Seyer  Islands  and  S.W.  end  of 
Junkseylon  in  passing,  in  case  S.W.  winds  should  prevail  off  that  headland,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  When  round  Junkseylon,  a  direct  course  ought  to  be  steered  for  Pulo 
Bouton,  and  from  thence  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (Pulo  Penang). 

The  directionB  given  in  the  preceding  page  will  answer  equally  for  ships  proceeding  from 
Bengal  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  or  to  the  W.  parts  of  India,  during  their  passage  down  the  bay. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  indispensable  that  ships  bound  to  the  coast,  or  to  Ceylon,  do  keep  near  the 
land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  during  the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  same  route  is 
advisable  for  ships  proceeding  to  the  W.  parts  of  India,  or  to  Europe,  although  it  is  not  so 
particularly  requisite  that  these  continue  to  keep  close  to  the  laud. 

*  Many  Bhipa,  deeply  laden  with  rioe,  after  leaTing  the  Biver  Hoogly  in  June,  and  some  in  July  and  Aug. 
hare  encountered  storms,  with  a  heavy  turbulent  sea,  and  foundered  with  their  crews  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  bay. 
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If,  after  leaving  the  pilot,  the  wind  keep  well  to  the  W.,  a  long  stretch  down  the  hay  may  he 
made.  When  it  veered  to  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  they  used  formerly  to  tack,  and  stand  in  for  the 
W.  shore,  taking  particular  care  not  to  get  over  to  the  E.  near  the  Andamans.  If  they  get  fast  to 
the  S.  hy  keeping  near  the  coast,  it  will  be  prudent  to  continue  to  do  so ;  if  on  the  contrary  the 
progress  is  slow,  they  ought  to  determine  to  pass  to  the  E.  of  the  Andaman  Islands';  the  excellent 
fixed  light  on  Table  Island  to  N.N.E.  of  the  Great  Coco,  with  more  correct  charts  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  than  they  had  in  Captain  Horsburgh's  day,  render  the  navigation  easy,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  vessel,  hammering  against  the  monsoon  down  the  middle  of  the  bay,  is  avoided. 

When  with  the  prevailing  winds  they  can  pass  30  or  40  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  Little 
Andaman,  they  ought  to  continue  to  stand  to  the  S. ;  for  in  such  cases  they  will,  probably,  be  also 
able  to  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  and  Acheen  Head  without  tacking.  Ships  coming 
down  the  bay  far  to  the  E.,  will  usually  find  it  tedious  getting  to  the  S.,  in  the  space  between  lat. 
8^  or  4^  N.  and  the  S.E.  trade-wind ;  which  is  occasioned  by  light  variable  winds  and  squalls,  mostly 
from  S.  and  S.W.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  near  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra ;  whereas  ships  that 
stretch  to  the  S.,  from  the  E.  part  of  Ceylon,  experience  few  light  winds  in  passing  from  the  S. W. 
monsoon  to  the  S.E.  trade. 

Ships  from  Malacca  Strait,  bound  to  Europe,  or  to  Bombay  by  the  Southern  passage  in  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  ought  to  keep  along  the  N.  coast  of  Sumatra  from  Diamond  Point  to  Acheen,  where 
the  current  will  soon  carry  them  to  the  W.,  although  calms  and  faint  airs  may  be  experienced. 
From  Acheen  they  should  either  proceed  out  by  the  Surat  Passage  if  the  weather  be  very  favourable, 
or  should  work  close  round  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Brasse,  where  the  current  frequently  runs  to  the 
W.  among  these  islands,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  running  strong  to  the  N.E.  betwixt  Pulo  Rondo 
and  the  Nicobar  Islands.  Ships,  therefore,  ought  not  to  attempt  to  work  out  in  the  Great  Channel, 
but  should  proceed  through  the  Bengal  Passage,  betwixt  Pulo  Way  and  Pulo  Brasse.  Having  got 
ftiirly  out  to  the  W.  of  Acheen  Head,  every  advantage  must  be  taken  to  get  to  the  S.  into  the 
S  E.  trade,  and  to  keep  well  out  from  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  tacking 
with  every  favourable  change  of  wind. 

Ships  leaving  lladnui  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  bound  to  Europe,  or  to  the  W.  parts  of  India 
by  the  Southern  passage,  may,  when  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  prevailing,  coast  along  to 
Pondicherry  before  they  leave  the  land ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  monsoon,  when  the  winds  blow 
mostly  along-shore,  with  a  strong  current  running  to  the  N.  in  soundings  near  the  coast,  it  is  tedious 
and  difficult  to  work  along  it  to  the  S.  At  such  times,  to  prevent  delay,  it  seems  advisable  to  stretch 
off  from  Madras  close-hauled,  with  the  along  shore  winds,  for  they  will  generally  be  found  to  veer 
more  to  the  W.  in  the  offing,  particularly  as  the  distance  to  the  S.  is  increased.  With  these  winds 
ships  ought  to  stand  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  as  the  equator  is  approached,  the  S.W.  monsoon  will  decline, 
and  the  winds  will  draw  more  to  the  S. ;  it  will  then  be  proper  to  stand  close-hauled  to  the  S.E.,  or 
on  the  tack  on  which  most  Southing  can  be  made. 

After  getting  the  S.E.  trade,  ships  bound  to  Europe  generally  steer  a  direct  course  to  pass  well 
to  the  S.  of  the  Island  Roderigue,  and  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar ;  but  those  destined  for  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  Bombay,  have  the  choice  of  proceeding  by  two  different  routes  to  the 
W. ;  for  which  brief  directions  have  been  given  in  Passages  to  and  from  the  Red  Sea  (page  815), 
and  some  £uther  instructions  in  this  place  probably  will  be  of  utility. 

It  may  be  observed  as  a  general  rtde,  that  the  fiurther  the  Island  of  Sumatra  is  distant,  the 
nearer  the  S.E.  trade-winds  approach  the  equator;  and  in  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  when  they  blow 
nearest  to  it,  they  may  be  expected  in  from  lat.  d°  to  4?  S. 

The  short  S.  passage  should  only  be  adopted  late  in  June,  all  July,  and  early  Aug.,  when 
the  N.  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade  approaches  nearest  the  equator.  If  a  ship  during  this  period  cross 
it  well  to  the  W.,  and  having  got  into  lat.  4^°  S.  find  a  steady  S.E.  trade-wind,  she  may  run  down 
her  Westing  near  that  parallel,  keeping  between  it  and  lat.  5^  S.  When  she  gets  into  Ion.  78^^  or 
74^  E.,  it  will  be  proper  to  avoid  the  N.  end  of  Speaker  s  Bank,  by  not  exceeding  lat.  4°  80'  S. 
whilst  passing  it ;  and  she  ought  to  keep  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  afterwards,  until  sufficient 
Westing  is  obtained.    {See  also  Steamer  Track,  page  837). 

T&  long  S.  passage  is  more  certain  at  all  times  than  the  last ;  and  it  is  only  because  there, 
in  June,  July,  and  Aug.  the  weather  is  often  cloudy  with  rain,  depriving  the  navigator  of  regular 
observations,  that  some  prefer  the  N.  route  in  these  months. 

When  ships  cross  the  equator  tar  to  the  E..  or  depart  from  Sumatra  or  Java,  the  S.  route  ought 
to  be  followed :  and  should  be  adopted  always  in  May,  part  of  June,  Aug.,  and  the  early  part  of 
Sept.,  by  ships  making  the  Soutliem  passage  to  Bombay,  or  other  places  to  the  W.  A  ship 
proceeding  by  this  route  should  get  into  lat  9^  to  10^  S.  as  speedily  as  possible,  where  a  steady  and 
strong  S.E.  trade  is  generally  found  with  which  to  run  down  the  Westing.    If  not  certain  of  her 
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longitude  by  observation  or  chronometer,  it  will  be  advisable  to  steer  for  the  Island  Diego  Garcia  to 
correct  the  reckoning,  and  where  water  may  be  obtained  if  wanted ;  otherwise,  she  ought  to  continue 
in  lat.  8^  or  9^  S.  until  40  or  45  leagues  to  the  W.  of  that  island.  If  Diego  Garcia  is  seen,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  make  a  course  from  its  S.  end,  either  W.  i  S.  or  W.  by  S.,  to  give  a  berth  to  the 
Centurion  Bank  and  to  Owen  Bank,  the  former  bearing  from  it  W.  7^  S.,  distant  33  leagues,'  having 
never  been  explored,  but  is  probably  not  dangerous.  Owen  Bank  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  Centurion 
Bank,  and  they  are  described  under  another  Section. 

To  whatever  place  a  ship  is  bound,  sufficient  Westing  should  be  made  to  the  S.  of  the  equator, 
to  enable  her  to  make  a  fair  wind  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  frequently  hangs  far  to  the  W.  and 
blows  strong,  producing  a  current  to  the  E.  Several  ships,  when  formerly  navigated  by  dead 
reckoning,  feU  in  with  the  Maldiva  or  Laccadiva  Islands,  and  were  obliged  to  stand  back  into  S.  lat. 
to  run  down  more  Westing.  The  St.  George,  bound  from  Bengal  to  Bombay  by  the  Southern 
passage,  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  in  June,  1791,  when  they  reckoned  themselves  7^  or  8^  to 
the  W.  of  Cape  Comorin,  by  which  they  lost  their  passage. 

Being  between  2°  and  3°  to  the  W.  of  Diego  Garcia,  or  in  Ion.  70°  E.,  a  ship  may  begin  to 
steer  a  little  to  the  N.  of  W.  If  bound  to  the  Red  Sea,  she  ought  to  pass  near  the  most  N.  of  the 
Seycbelle  Islands,  or  make  the  Island  Denis,  to  correct  the  longitude  if  the  weather  admit,  and 
from  thence  steer  a  course  to  cross  the  equator  in  about  Ion.  49°  or  50^  E.  By  crossing  it  well  to 
the  W.,  she  will  Und  the  S.W.  monsoon  favourable  in  proceeding  for  Cape  Guardafui,  and  particular 
care  is  requisite  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  S.  of  that  headland ;  should  she  be  carried 
past  it  by  the  current,  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  with  the  land  in  opposition  to  a  strong  S.  monsoqn 
and  lee  current  would  be  fqund  probably  insurmountable  in  an  indifferent  sailing-ship. 

From  Has  Guardafui,  she  must  work  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Burnt  Island,  or  farther, 
against  W.  winds  prevailing  in  this  season,  before  she  stretch  over  for  the  land  of  Cape  Aden,  if 
the  wind  admit. 

A  ship  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ought  to  cross  the  equator  in  about  Ion.  54°  or  55°  E.,  and 
follow  the  directions  given  for  sailing  to  that  gulf  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

Having  made  ^i°  or  3°  Westing  from  Diego  Garcia,  a  ship  bound  to  Bombay  should  steer  to 
the  N.W.,  and  cross  the  equator  in  about  Ion.  64°  or  65°  E. ;  to  the  E,  of  which  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  cross  the  equator  in  the  strength  of  the  S-W.  monsoon,  more  particularly  in  a  ship 
that  sails  indifferently  with  a  strong  wind  and  a  high  sea  upon  her  beam,  which  are  liable  to  prevail 
from  W.S.W.  and  W.  during  this  season,  between  the  equator  and  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Hindoostan. 

In  steering  to  the  N.,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  far  to  the  W.  of  the  Laccadiva  Islands,  and  not 
approach  the  coast  until  she  get  into  the  latitude  of  Eundaree  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Bombay 
Harbour,  at  least  20  leagues  to  the  W.  of  that  place :  she  may  then  follow  the  directions  given  for 
approaching  Bombay  Harbour  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Ships  leaving  Beug^  in  the  If  .S«  monsoon,  bound  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  should,  at  leaving 
the  pilot,  keep  their  wind,  to  weather  the  island  of  Preparis,  or  pass  close  to  the  W.  of  it,  when 
they  will  have  a  fair  wind  all  the  way  down.  They  will  experience  a  current  tq  the  W„  crossing 
from  the  Sand-heads  to  Cape  Negrais,  of  perhaps  90  to  100  m.  Ships  should  haul  close  round 
Junkseylon  and  the  Brothers,  and  if  they  can  go  within  Pulo  Bouton  they  ought  to  do  so,  as  there 
is  a  strong  off-set  or  current  to  the  W.  all  along  the  bay. 

Ships  leaving  Bengal,  bound  for  the  Strait  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  should,  on  leaving  the  pilot, 
keep  the  wind  free,  and  pass  to  the  E.  of  the  Cocos  Light;  but  be  careful  of  cominff  near  the 
Preparis  in  tills  monsoon,  as  there  is  a  shoal  lies  out  to  the  W.S.W.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  island 
3  or  4  leagues.  After  passing  these  islands,  they  should  keep  the  wind  a  little  free,  and  Siteer  for 
the  Seyer  Islands,  then  pass  to  the  E.  or  W.  of  Pulo  Bouton  as  may  seem  proper. 

Departing  from  Madras  for  Malacca  Strait  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  I  would  advise  making  a  ^r 
wind,  an4  steer  to  go  through  the  Ten  Degrees'  Channeli  in  place  of  sailing  dose  by  the  wind  for 
Achen. 

Leaving  Madras  for  the  Strait  in  the  early  part  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  it  may  be  best  to  fetch 
where  you  can  to  the  S.  of  Achen  Head,  then  work  through  the  Surat,  or  Bengal  Passage,  and 
afterwards  along  shoje  to  Diamond  Point,  from  whence  you  can  cross  over  to  Penang.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  monsoon,  or  after  the  15th  Feb.,  when  the  S.  winds  have  set  in,  it  may  be  best 
after  leaving  Madras,  to  proceed  along  shore  a  considerable  way  to  the  N.»  then  stand  off,  to  pass 
through  one  of  the  channels  between  the  Great  Andaman  and  Cape  Negmis,  or  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Andaman. 

The  James  Sibbald  in  1826  remained  in  Madras  Road  from  Nov.  25  th  till  Dec.  Slst*  preparing 
for  the  reception  of  troops,  and  had  often  unsettled  rainy  weather.     She  sailed  on  t^ie  Sist  Dec. 
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for  Penang  with  troops,  had  the  N.E.  monsoon  usually  between  N.E.  and  E.  by  N.,  with  which  she 
beat  across  the  bay,  and  never  went  to  the  S.  of  lat.  7°  40'  N.,  nor  to  the  N.  of  lat.  13^  18'  N. 
Jan.  7th,  1827,  she  saw  the  Great  Centinel,  passed  near  to  the  Little  Centinel,  then  through  the 
channel  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Andaman  on  the  8th,  passed  Barren  Island  on  the  1 2th,  and  observed 
the  volcano  on  the  island  to  be  in  an  igneous  state.  Passed  Junkseylon  on  the  19th,  and  on  the 
25  th  arrived  at  Penang. 

Ships  leaving  the  Strait  of  Malacca  for  Bengal  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  should  go  to  the  E.  of 
the  Andamans,  if  the  wind  be  favourable :  but  they  ought  not  to  lose  any  time  tacking  aboot,  as  the 
farther  they  are  off  the  E.  or  W.  shore,  the  more  the  wind  will  draw  to  the  E. ;  so,  rather  than  lose 
time,  they  should  pass  through  the  Ten-Degrees  Channel,  and  after  reaching  lat.  18^  to  19°  N.,  if 
not  far  enough  to  the  E.,  they  can  make  a  stretch  that  way  for  a  day  or  more  if  necessary. 

Ships  leaving  the  Strait,  and  bound  to  Bengal  or  Madras  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  if  bound 
across  the  equator,  should  keep  close  along  the  Pedir  coast,  where  a  current  to  the  W.  will  always 
be  found  in  their  favour,  and  a  land-wind  at  night  They  should  go  through  Acheen  Road,  and  if 
blowing  weather  prevail,  anchor  for  a  few  days  until  it  moderate,  then  push  through  the  Bengal 
Passage,  and  they  will  weather  the  Nicobar  Islands  with  ease ;  from  hence,  ships  bound  to  Calcutta 
will  have  a  fair  wind.  If  bound  to  Madras,  they  may  probably,  if  the  wind  hang  far  to  the  W.,  be 
obliged  to  tack  now  and  then  to  get  to  the  S.W.,  but  on  no  account  cross  the  equator,  to  get 
Westing ;  sooner  make  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  beat  down  along  shore.  Ships  bound  across  the 
equator  to  Europe,  or  other  W.  ports,  on  leaving  the  Bengal  or  Surat  Passage,  ought  to  carry  a 
press  of  sail  to  get  Westing. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  fast-sailing  ship  bound  to  Calcutta  may  always  with  safety  go  aUo  up 
within  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  pass  the  Coco  Islands  either  to  the  E.  or  W. ;  but  it  is  preferable 
to  pass  to  the  W.,  being  in  such  case  more  to  windward,  and  from  hence,  she  will  with  ease  fetch 
Point  Palmiras,  or  even  the  False  Point,  if  required. 

STEAMER  TRACK  FROM  BAY  OF  BENGAL  TO  ADEN. 

The  rapid  development,  during  the  last  three  years,  of  the  new  Ocean  Highway  between  Europe 
and  the  East,  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  seems  to  have  taken  the  British 
Government  by  surprise,  and  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  to  benefit  the  vast  commercial 
steam-traffic  by  establishing  coal  depots  and  light-houses  at  convenient  positions  along  the  tracks 
which  steamers  take  at  the  two  seasons  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  monsoons.  Many  have  been  the  losses 
and  break-downs  already,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  intelligent  and  public-spirited  commanders  of 
steamers  will  point  out  (what  they  discover  to  be)  the  hindrances  to  safe  and  rapid  navigation  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

During  S.W.  Monsoon.  Captain  John  Steele  of  the  Erl  King  has  been  one  of  the  first  to 
publish  some  intelligent  remarks  as  to  the  best  homeward  route  across  the  Indian  Ocean  during 
the  always  heavy  S.W.  monsoon.  He  says,  **  Vessels  from  Ceylon,  or  from  any  port  in  India  to 
N.E.  of  Ceylon,  should  shape  a  course  for  the  Southern  Maldives — say,  to  pass  through  the  One- 
andsrhalf  Degree  Channel — and,  gaining  a  little  Southing  on  this  position  (steering  about  W.  by  S., 
or  a  little  more  to  the  S.),  they  should  hold  the  belt  of  moderate  winds  which  they  will  meet  near 
the  equator,  until  they  reach  the  meridian  of  Ion.  58  E.  Then  they  should  edge  away  to  the  N.W. 
under  both  steam  and  sail,  having  strict  guard  of  the  current  upon  their  course.  This  current  will 
set  about  N.E.,  about  1^  knots  per  hour  near  the  equator,  increasing  as  you  proceed  N.-ward  to 
di  knots  per  hour  as  you  approach  Ras  Hafoon.  After  passing  this  headland  or  promontory  (which 
you  should  sight  if  possible),  the  current  will  set  more  to  N.  The  land  to  N.  of  Ras  Hafoon  is 
high  and  bold,  but  the  haze  is  very  deceptive,  and  you  may  be  very  close  to  the  land  without  see- 
ing it.  By  daylight,  the  change  in  colour  of  the  water,  from  blue  to  pale  but  dull  green,  will 
warn  you  of  its  vicinity.  A  cast  of  soundings  on  this  bank  will  show  your  distance  from  the  land. 
After  passing  Cape  Guardafui,  you  will  meet  fine  clear  weather,  probably  to  become  hazy  again, 
and  slightly  disturbed  as  you  advance  up  the  Gulf  of  Aden." 

IiMtTUig  Malacca  Strait  during  8.W.  Monsoon.  "  Vessels  will  find  their  interest  in 
gaining  the  Equator  as  early  as  possible,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  Westing — say,  on  a 
S.W.  course,  continued  until  in  lat  1^  S. — then  steer  W.  by  S.  to  cross  the  meridian  of  Ion. 
80°  E.  on  the  parallel  of  lat.  d°  80'  S.  From  this  position  steer  due  W.  until  you  reach  Ion. 
61°  E. ;  then  (steering  N.W.  about),  cross  the  Equator  in  Ion.  58°  30'  E.,  and  proceed  for  Ras 
Hafoon  as  above  directed  (under  all  possible  sail).  By  keeping  to  the  S.  (below  the  Equator) 
you  lessen  the  strength  of  the  current  always  against  you,  and  often  setting  40  m.  per  day  to  the 
E.     Between  the  75°  and  55°  of  E.  Ion.,  you  will  also  find  more  favouring  winds  and  easier 
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sea  to  the  S.  of  the  Eqaator ;  and,  by  crossing  it  so  far  to  the  W.,  you  will  be  in  a  ffiivoarable 
position  to  avail  yourself  of  both  winds  and  currents,  when  you  again  plunge  into  the  pre- 
vaihng  bad  weather  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator.  Bnring  the  H.E.  Momoon,  a  direct  course  for 
Socotra  Island  may  be  steered  from  Ceylon  or  Malacca  Strait." 

The  above  directions  are  so  sound  and  practical  that  we  desire  to  give  them  the  greatest 
publicity,  and  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  navigators  leaving  (during  the  S.W.  monsoon), 
the  ports  of  Tuticorin,  Colombo,  Point  de  Galle,  Trincomalee»  Negapatam,  Pondicherry,  Madras, 
Coringa,  and  Calcutta.  Steam-vessels  leaving  Burmah  should  follow  the  directions  for  leaving 
Malacca  Strait,  and  get  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator  before  they  reach  Ion.  90^  E.  From  this  position 
(as  they  have  such  a  long  pull  to  Aden  before  they  can  replenish  their  stock  of  coal)  we  recommend 
them  to  steer  about  W.S.W.,  to  get  further  S.  into  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  where  they  will  find 
fayonrable  currents,  instead  of  strong  contrary  currents  which  are  found  to  the  S.  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Maldives,  as  far  as  lat.  S^  S.  throughout  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  sometimes  (though  seldom  in 
July)  extending  to  lat.  3^  S.,  or  even  4°  S.  when  the  winds  thereabouts  hang  to  the  W.  Thus 
making  what  is  called  the  short  8.  passage  {see  pages  316  and  325),  steamers,  by  working  expan- 
sively, can  husband  their  coal  and  set  all  possible  sail  for  the  whole  journey  after  passing  the 
meridian  of  Ceylon  until  they  make  Cape  Guardafui. 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  coal  depots  and  light-houses  may  be  established  at  Chagoe 
Islands  and  the  N.E.  end  of  Socotra,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bengal  and  China  trade,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago /and  Australia.  The  Simda  Strait  will  then  become  the  proper 
highway  for  many  a  steamer  homeward-bound,  which  (whilst  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal)  now  hammers  against  wind  and  current  on  an  out-of-the-way  course  to  replenish 
her  coal  at  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ABOUT  <:30MPASSES. 

Before  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  commanders  of  steamers  of  the  East  India  Company, 
carrying  the  mails  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  found  that  the  deviation  on  each  course  was  not 
always  equal,  but  altered  in  different  localities.  After  running  for  more  than  a  week  upon  one 
course  (W.  by  S.),  from  Bombay  to  Bab-el-Maudeb  Straits,  and  then  turning  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  up  the  Red  Sea,  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the  needle  (on  the  N.W.  by  N.  course)  differed 
from  that  which  had  been  found  to  exist  whilst  the  steamer's  head  was  on  that  bearing  in  Bombay 
harbour.  Some  supposed  this  to  be  due  to  magnetic  attraction  in  some  of  the  hills  and  islands, 
but  without  reason.  In  iron  steamers,  this  fluctuation  of  deviation  is  more  liable  to  occur,  and  too 
much  attention  cannot  possibly  be  bestowed  on  the  compasses.  Captain  John  Steele,  of  the  Erl 
King,  has  in  this  matter  also  given  most  valuable  remarks  in  the  **  Nautical  Magazine,**  which 
being  for  the  benefit  of  navigators  we  here  give  insertion  to. 

"  Steamers,  under  the  close  competition  of  the  present  day,  demand  great  nicety  of  navigation 
and  calm  energy  in  command.  Those  succeeding  to  steam,  from  the  onerous  duties  of  the  sailing 
ship,  will  find  an  impetus  to  duty  in  the  power  so  easy  of  control,  and  (with  the  mind  released  from 
the  anxieties  of  progression  by  wind  and  sail)  be  free  to  exercise  well  trained  faculties  on  their  new 
and  less  taxing  duties.  *  ♦  *  The  compass,  always  important,  assumes  on  board  the  steamer 
the  leading  position.  The  ship,  if  new,  will  be  swung  for  *  compass  correction  *  before  starting  on 
a  foreign  voyage,  and  '  deviation  cards '  for  each  compass  handed ;  but  these  *  deviations '  are 
liable  to  derangement  from  so  many  causes  that  they  can  only  be  reliable  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  ship  was  '  swung.'  To  acquire  the  confidence  so  important  to 
success,  no  opportunity  for  '  testing  the  compasses  *  can  be  neglected.  Of  the  various  methods 
lately  introduced  for  *  correcting  the  compasses  at  sea,'  probably  Saxby's  spheragraph  takes  prece- 
dence. I  may  add,  however,  that  the  instrument  is  too  rudely  constructed  for  the  nicer  deductions 
of  navigation.  But  to  leave  the  new  and  fall  back  upon  the  old  method,  which  after  all  is  the  best, 
of  amplitudes  or  azimuths  taken  morning  and  evening,  and  the  bearing  of  the  sun  at  noon  (reflected 
on  the  face  of  the  compass  by  the  shadow  of  an  erect  needle),  when  the  altitude  is  not  too  high  for 
an  elongated  shadow,  will  give  all  corrections  needed.  The  *  North  Star,*  of  course,  will  be  brought 
into  requisition  at  every  opportunity.  Your  compasses  adjusted  in  England  may  not  show  any  per- 
ceptible difference  from  the  '  deviation  cards '  while  N.  of  the  30^  of  N.  lat.,  but  to  S.  of  this  lati- 
tude a  difference  will  declare  itself,  and  (as  you  advance  S.)  end  in  the  necessity  for  entirely  repu- 
diating your  cards.  At  this  stage  your  practice  will  give  one  of  two  things,  pain  or  pleasure :  pain, 
if  neglect  embarrasses  you  in  doubt ;  pleasure,  if  steady  application  inspires  you  with  confidence.* 

'*  Upon  the  '  Southerly  courses  *  steered,  then— let  us  say  to  reach  Cape  St.  Vincent — ^you  may 
find  little  error ;  or,  if  any,  you  have  had  ample  time  to  acquire  correct  knowledge,  but  you  can 
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ha^e  no  knowledge  of  what  your  '  error  '  may  be  when  yon  alter  your  course  to  S.E.  for  the  Straita 

of  Gibraltar,  onleHs  yon  teat  it  before  rounding  Cape  St  Vincent,  which  test  should  be  taken  on  the 

prarious  evening,  if  the  change  of  couree  is  neceasary  during  the  night 

and  thus  onward  through- 

out  the  Toyage,     The  corrections  for  '  Sontherly  courses '  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  will  not  he  avail- 

able for  the  same  courses  in  the  Red  Sea,  nor  will  the  Easterly  courses 

of  the  Mediterranean  bear 

navigation  of  the  Struts  of  Malacca  and  China  Sea  requires  extra  attention." 
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Mikdra6  . 

265 

i»   •    ' 

266 

»   •    • 

267 

yt           *           ' 

268 

>»     •     • 

269 

French  {/)      . 

270 

Madras  . 

271 

>»   •   • 

272 

it           *           * 

273 

ij     •     • 

274 

»>     •     • 

275 

»     •     • 

276 

»f     •  '  • 

277 

>i     •     • 

278 

w     •     • 

279 

»    •     • 

280 

>»     •     • 

281 

n          •          • 

282 

>f    •    • 

283 

»»    •    • 

284 

»»    •    • 

285 

»>    •    • 

286 

>»    •    • 

287 

»> 

288 

It    •    • 

289 

1*    •    • 

290 

»>    •    • 

291 

»    •    • 

292 

M      •      • 

293 

n         • 

294 

>j    •    • 

295 

»f    •    • 

296 

»»    •    • 

297 

M      •      • 

298 

»      •      • 

299 

»»      •      • 

300 

»      • 

801 

»      •      • 

802 

»      • 

303 

French  (/)   . 

Description  of  Port. 


Paumben 
Fillamadiim 
Autankurry  (Attengarri) 
Mudiaputnam 
Deripatam  (Dayipatnam) 
Tirpaulgoodi 
Ourrancaud  . 
Pudaputnam 
Numbudalay 
Tondy  . 

Damotherampatnam 
Pasjpntnam  . 

G^opaulpatam 

Gottapatam  (Eotipatnam) 

Ammapatam 

Kistnajipatam 

Oattumavada 

Salnaikpatnam 

Adrampatam 

Muttupettai . 

Point  Calyxnere 

Topitorai 

Yatangany 

Negapatam 

Nagore 

Gancnll 

Tranquebar 

Trimulvassel 

Kodiampolayem 

Porto  Novo  . 

Ouddalore     . 

Pondioherry 

Mercanum 

Chingleput  (Palar  Biver) 

Sadras  .        • 

Ck)yelong 

Madras 

Ennore 

Pulicat 

Poondi  (Pudi) 

Dugarazpntam  (Armegom) 

TupiUi  . 

Pamanjee 

Kristnapatam 

Maipadu 

Vamy  . 

Ponnapadi    . 

Iskapiiili  (Eskapilly) 

Jualdine  (Zuvaladmna) 

Tummalapenta 

Chenniapalem 

Ramiapatam 

Pakala  . 

Itamukla       • 

Kottaputiiam 

Padorty 

MotapUly     . 

EpoorpoUem 

Nixampatam 

Kettapollem 

Masulipatam 

Pondraka 

Narsipore  (Antayedy) 

Bendamnrlunka    . 

Coringa 

Tanam. 


No. 


DIstrlet. 


304 
805 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
815 
316 
817 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
828 
324 
825 
826 
327 
328 
329 
830 
881 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
387 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
861 
362 
368 
364 
366 
366 
867 
868 
369 
370 


Madras 


>9 
M 
t> 

» 

n 
»y 
» 

»} 
n 


Bengal 


V 

>l 
>» 
» 

19 

n 

9* 
» 

99 

it 


French  (/) 
Bengal 


ti 
tt 

t9 
19 


Ohittagong 

99 
99 
99 

It 
99 
19 

»l 

Burmah 

99 
19 
19 
19 
>9 
19 
19 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
fl 
99 
9t 
99 


Description  of  Port. 


Cocanada 

Oopauda  (XJppada) 

Pentacottah  . 

Wattada  (Watraw) 

Padixnadaka . 

Tizflgapatam 

Bimupatam  . 

Conada  (Konada)  . 

Santapilly 

Oalingf^atam 

Bapa-Nowpada     . 

Pudi  (Poondy) 

Barwab 

Bonapoor      ... 

Oopaulpoor  (Munsoorcotta) 

Ganjam 

Chiika  Lake 

Manickpatam 

Pooree  .... 

Dayy  Biyer  (Horrickpoor) 

Coojong 

Cuttack  ^se  Point)  . 

Kunika  (Palmyras  Point) 

Dhnmrah 

Ghurrimoon .        •        . 

Balasore        .        • 

Peeply  (Jellasore) . 

Contai  (Hijellee)  . 

Midnapore  (Huldee  Biyer) 

Tumlook 

Bnrdwan  (Baneegui^j)  . 

Calcutta 

Chandemagore 

Mutlah,  Canning  Port  . 

Morrelgunj    . 

Burrysol  (Backergonj)  . 

Dacca  (Naraingunj) 

Oomilla  (Tippmh) 

Baipoor 

Noacolly  (Bulloah) 

Fenny  Biyer  (Amlee  Ghaut) 

Nizampoor    . 

Chittagong    .         .         . 

Poang-haut  (Sungoo)    . 

Kootubdeah  • 

Mascal  .... 

Eadgong 

Cox's  Basaar  (Bamoo)  . 

Tek-Nauf«(Naaf)  . 

MyoTek 

Akyab  .... 

Eoladyne 

Arracan  .        . 

Hunter's  Bay 

Combermere  Bay  (Aeng) 

Kyouk  Phyou 

Bamree  (Amherst  Harbour) 

Chedooba 

Toungoop     . 

Sandoway 

Andrew  Bay         . 

Beintalee      •        .        • 

Ghra  (Ehwa) 

Baumee  (Bhaumee) 

Khyoung-tha 

Nga-yot-Koung     • 

Ngaa-Ehyousg     •        • 
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No. 


871 
372 
873 
874 
876 
876 
877 
878 
379 
380 
881 
382 
883 
884 
886 


Dlfltiiet 


Burmah 


n 

n 

n 
n 
n 
n 
n 

n 

W 


(»)    • 


Deioripttoa  of  Port. 


Dalhoiuie  Port 

Bassein 

Henzadali 

Prome  . 

Ara 

Phya-pong 

Thou-Khwa  (To) 

Bangoon 

Pegu     . 

Toung-noo 

Kauween 

Sittounff  (Sittaug) 

Shoaj-^ieen 

Beeling 

Martaban 


Ko. 

Uttzlot. 

886 

Burmah  . 

887 

» 

388 

» 

889 

» 

390 

H 

891 

n 

892 

n         ' 

898 

n 

894 

n 

396 

99 

396 

M 

897 

M               • 

398 

99 

399 

9» 

400 

Andamane       • 

Deacriptlon  of  Port. 


Moulmein     .        • 

Amherst  Town 

Koola-gouk  (Bentinck  Sound) 

Dermonjai     . 

Tay  (Yeah)  . 

Hean-zaj  Basin 

Mosoos  Islands     . 

Tavoy  (Daw^)     . 

Port  Owen  (Pyene-boo) 

Merffui  (Tenassenm)     . 

AukLmd  Bay 

Lay-nya  (Whale  Bay)    , 

Hastings  Harbour 

Maleewan  (Mullywoon) 

Port  Blair     . 


It  sometimes  happens  that  vessels  are  chartered  in  Europe  to  take  freight  in  goods  or  passen- 
gers to  some  minor  port  of  British  India,  not  mentioned  in  any  existing  Sailing  Directory  for  Indian 
Seas.  We  have  therefore  given  the  above  List  of  Ports,  as  they  stand  in  geographical  sequence, 
along  the  4000  miles  of  seaboard  of  British  India ;  commencing  at  the  W.  frontier  of  Sind,  near 
Karachi,  and  terminating  at  the  Paok-Ohan  River,  which  divides  Burmah  from  Siam. 


To  foLce  page  332. 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 

WEST  COAST— KARACHI  TO  BOMBAY. 


KARACHI — RIYEB  INDUS — LAKPUT — KUTOH  MANDAyi:E-«-GULF  OP  KUTCH — ^BEYT — DWARKA — ^POB 
BUNDER — VERAWUL — DIU  HEAD — SHALBBT-^-GOAFNATH  POINT — PEBIM'  ISLAND-— 60OAH — GULF 
OP  CAMBAT — MALAIKI  BANKS — BBOACH — SURAT — BULSAUB — DAMAUN — OMEBOAM — ^DANOO  FOUL 
6B0UND — TARAPORB  POINT — ^ARNOL   ISLAND — BA8SEBN ^MAHIM — BOMBAY. 

(Vabution  of  Compass,  about  0°  SCy.E,) 

Eas  Muariy  or  Movari,  called  by  navigators  Cape  Monze,  which  bears  18  m.  W.  ^  N.  from 
Karachi,  is  of  moderate  height,  and  from  it  the  moantain  range  gradually  rises  to  the  N.E.  0£P 
the  cape  a  bank  projects  1  i  m.  to  the  S.  and  S.W,,  with  depths  of  3  to  5  fathoms,  rocky  ground. 
The  island  Chilne,  or  Chuma,  of  a  whitish  colour,  is  situated  4  or  4^  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cape, 
having  a  diannel  of  6  and  7  fathoms,  about  ^  m.  wide,  between  it  and  the  bank  that  lines  the  coast. 
The  mouth  of  Hubb  River  (which  has  not  been  surveyed)  lies  about  6  m.  to  E.  by  S.  of  Chuma 
Island,  and  most  probably  shoals  will  be  found  off  it 

The  Coast  between  Cape  Monze  and  Manora  Point  is  low  and  sandy,  backed  by  a  range  of 
hills  of  about  800  ft.  elevation,  which  terminate  at  the  cape.  The  land  curves  slightly,  and  all  near 
the  shore  is  foul  rocky  ground ;  to  avoid  which,  do  not  bring  Manora  Point  to  the  S.  of  E.,  or  stand 
in  under  10  fathoms,  except  near  Cape  Monze,  which  should  not  be  approached  within  l^m.,  or 
15  fathoms  water:  the  channel  between  the  cape  and  Chuma  Island  is  quite  safe,  with  soundings 
from  0  to  1 1  fathoms.     The  Hubb  River  falls  into  the  sea  close  to  the  N.  of  the  cape. 

The  Direction  Bank.  The  bank  of  soundings  W.  of  Ras  Muari,  terminates  in  Ion.  66^  E., 
going  off  abruptly  from  60  fathoms ;  the  bottom  is  aU  mud  S.  from  the  cape.  Outside  of  10  fathoms, 
off  Karachi,  the  bottom  is  all  mud  till  you  come  to  this  Direction  Bank,  of  sand  and  coral,  between 
35  to  45  m.  S.W.  of  Karachi,  on  which  the  soundings  range  from  80  to  40  fathoms,  sand,  shells, 
and  coral;  it  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  40 m.  long.  Inside  this  Direction  Bank  there  is  a  depth 
of  48  to  48  fathoms,  thence  gradually  shoaling  to  Karachi. 

Passage  down  Coast  Steering  due  S.  from  Manora  Point,  the  depth  gradually  increases, 
from  10  fathoms  at  8  m.  off,  to  30  fathoms  at  85  m. ;  then  very  quickly  to  40  and  45  fathoms, 
continuing  that  depth  to  a  distance  of  70  m.,  and  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  that  remarkable  gut 
of  deep  water  called  the  Swatch  of  no-ground.    {See  page  888). 

After  leaving  Karachi  and  getting  into  20  &thoms,  you  should  not  at  night  shoal  under  that 
depth  till  the  vessel  is  past  the  great  Munn^ah  Banks  off  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Indus,  or 
till  60  nu  below  Karachi.  Then,  bearing  away  more  to  S.E.,  you  will  get  no  bottom  with  deep-sea 
lead  in  crossuig  the  Swatch  (which  is  only  4  or  5  m.  broad),  but  immediately  afterwards  you  will 
shoal  to  14  or  15  fathoms  on  the  Koree  Great  Bank. 

EUSRACHEB,  or  KABACHI  HASBOTJB.  This  place,  increasing  daily  in  importance  as 
the  sea-port  of  Sind  and  the  Punjaub,  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Pubb 
Mountains,  on  a  level  spaoe  intervening  between  them  and  the  sea.  Great  engineering  works  are 
being  carried  on  to  deepen  the  passage  over  the  bar ;  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  material 
changes  in  the  bed  of  tlie  Harbour  take  place  occasionally ;  but  as  there  is  a  government  Port 
Officer  stationed  at  Manora,  who  berths  the  shipping  and  attends  to  their  movements,  no 
inconvenience  can  be  experieneed.  The  population  of  Karachi  and  the  suburbs  is  about  85,000, 
and  steadily  increasing  with  the  importance  of  the  place  ;  the  Sind  Railway  bringing  it  into  speedy 
communication  with  Hyderabad.  The  native  exports  are  camels,  saltpetre,  salt,  rice  and  other  grain, 
ghee,  hides,  tallow,  oil,  oil-seeds,  salt  fish,  bark  for  tanning,  alkalies,  indigo,  cotton ;  also  horses  from 
Cabul  and  the  adjoining  countries.  The  imports  are  metals,  hardware,  cottons  and  silks,  twist  and 
yam,  and  recently  much  railway  plant  and  European  goods. 

The  Harbour  is  formed  by  the  low  land  running  down  to  Manora  on  the  W.  side ;  and  on  the 
E.  side  by  the  newly-constructed  stone  groyne  along  the  sandy  spit  extending  from  the  W.  end  of 
Keamari.    The  width  of  the  harbour  varies  from  850  to  800  yards,  but  above  the  Round  Tower  it 
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is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  "  Middle  ground."  To  the  E.  of  Keamari  groyne  the  water  is  all 
shoal,  with  soundings  from  4  to  6  ft. ;  there  stand  the  Oyster  Islands  (called  Andai  by  the  natives) 
which  are  mere  rocky  islets,  with  8  to  10  ft.  water  round  them.  South  Island  bears  from  the  flag- 
staff E.N.E.  i  N.  rather  more  than  1  m.  distant,  and  is  about  the  same  height  as  Manora  Cliffs ; 
the  others  are  lower ;  the  centre  of  the  three  smallest  is  called  Pyramid  Rock.  The  S.  extremity 
of  the  Keamari  groyne  bears  about  N.E.  by  N.,  and  is  i  m.  from  Manora  Fort. 

Haxiora  Point  is  a  perpendicular  rocky  cliff  about  90  ft.  high,  forming  the  extremity  of  a  low 
sandy  ridge,  which  bounds  the  W.  side  of  Karachi  Harbour.  It  has  several  bungalows  and  a 
flag-staff  on  it,  and  an  old  fort,  on  which  is  the  lighthouse. 

Light  Manora  Light-house,*  m  lat.  24°  47'  N.,  Ion.  66°  68'  E.,  shows  &  fixed  light,  120  ft. 
above  the  sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  17  m« ;  but,  in  the  hazy  weather  oi  the  S.W«  monsoon,  it 
is  not  often  seen  beyond  7  to  9  m. 

Pilots.  Masters  of  ships  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  attempt  to  enter  Karachi 
Harbour  without  a  pilot.  The  light-house  point  may  be  approached  to  within  |  m.,  on  any  bearing 
between  N.  and  E.,  into  5  fathoms,  water.  At  certain  times  of  the  tide  pilots  cannot  get  off, 
therefore,  attention  should  be  given  to  all  directions  signalled  from  the  shore. 

The  Deep-water  Point  (of  former  days),  which  formed  an  elbow  along  the  E.  shore  of  Manora, 
at  ^  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  the  light-house,  has  now  been  much  cut  away  in  the  course  of  engineering 
operations.  Ibnora  Breakwater  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  for  1,000  yards  to  the  S.  by  E.  from 
the  liditr-house.    About  one-third  has  been  done,  and  eventually  the  hght-house  will  be  at  its  tip. 

Aeamari  Island,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.,  2  m.  in  length,  and  250  to 
B50  yards  in  breadth,  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  ridge  running  along  the  N.  edge.  Off  the  W.  end, 
called  Keamari  Point,  the  water  is  deep,  having  20  to  25  ft  close  off  the  jetty ;  but  the  channel  is 
not  more  than  200  yards  broad.  Keamari  Point  is  now  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  strong 
stone  causeway,  or  mole,  cornmenced  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  finished  in  the  year  1853.  This 
work  has  greatly  facilitated  the  communication  with  the  town  and  camp,  as  formerly  all  goods  and 
passengers  were  obliged  to  be  landed  at  the  town,  which  could  only  be  effiected  at  H.  W.,  and  then 
only  with  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  causeway  has  had  the  effect,  however,  of  filling  up  the 
Town  Greek,  so  a  new  native  jetty  has  been  built  to  S.W.  of  the  Custom-house,  and  deep  water  is 
maintained  off  the  tip  of  this  jetty  by  a  scouring  channel  under  the  Napier  Mole  Bridge,  by  which 
the  stream  of  the  Chinna  Creek  Backwater  escapes  into  the  harbour. 

The  channel  between  Keamari  Point  and  Baba  (the  fishing  village,  7  cables  to  the  W.,  opposite) 
is  divided  by  a  sand-bank  with  only  2  or  S  ft.  over  it  in  the  shoalest  parts.  The  Baba  Channel 
turns  away  to  the  W.N.W.,  with  a  considerable  depth  and  breadth  for  8  m.,  when  it  gradually 
diminishes,  and  is  finally  loot  in  a  large  swamp. 

Chinna  Creek  opens  at  the  E.  end  of  Keamari  Island,  2i  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Manora  Point, 
A  railway  bridge  now  crosses  it,  and  below  it  the  bank  is  built  solid  up  to  half-tide  level. 

The  Bar.  There  were  formerly  two  channels  into  Karachi,  but  the  harbour-works  have  now 
pnoduoed  ooe  straight  passage,  through  which  vessels  of  a  certain  draught  (presently  to  be  mentioned) 
can  make  the  direct  run  into  harbour  with  the  sea-breeze.  The  shoalest  part  of  this  &ir  ohaimel, 
or  what  is  usually  known  as  the  Bar  (which  is  now  about  1^  to  If  cable-lengths  to  the  E.  of  the 
extreme  S.£.  tip  of  Manora  Bodes,)  has  now  16  or  17  ft.  at  L.  W.,  and  a  gain  in  depth  is  expected, 
as  the  Manora  Bi^eakwater  is  carried  further  out.  Directions  for  entering  will  of  course  differ  with 
eveiy  yearns  progress,  and  doe  notice  will  (afs  now)  be  given  by  the  Port  Officer  or  Master  Attendant. 

Anchorage  off  the  port  may  be  had  with  the  light-house  between  a  N.E.  and  a  N.  bearing,  in 
soundings  from  7  to  5  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  Very  strong  W.  winds  occur  after  Jan.,  and  render 
the  anchorage  outside  very  unsafe. 

Vessels  should  not  anchor  off  Karachi  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  but, 
if  necessary,  the  best  anchorage  is  with  the  light-house  N.E.  by  N.  to  N.E.  by  E.,  from  1  to  l^m. 
off,  in  7  to  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  A  long  scope  of  cable  should  be  veered  at  once.  The  Sea 
Queen  lost  two  anchors,  and  the  Ann  Black  and  the  EUzcu  each  lost  one,  in  the  year  1854. 
Vessels  shoold  not  anchor  anywhere  to  the  S.,  however  hit  the  weather  may  appear. 

DIBEGIIOVS  f6r  KARACHI  BAEBOUB.  In  the  fair-weather  season,  Nov.  to  Jan.,  after 
passing  Munnejah  Bank  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  the  coast  may  be  approached  anywhere  to  7  fathoms, 
and  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained,  if  required.  Manora  Pomt  will  generally  be  seen  from  15  to 
16  m.  off,,  but  sand-squalls  from  off  the  land  make  it  indistinct  sometimes,  and  you  may  steer  for 
it  on  any  course  between  E.  and  N.  by  W.  A  Eed  burgee  at  Manora  flag-staff  head,  indicates 
H.  W. ;  but  a  Blue  burgee  shows  L,  W. ;  Bed  at  yard-arm  when  flood  tide ;  Blw  when  ebb* 


*  The  light  wiU  be  removed  to  the  tip  of  the  breakwater,  when  finished. 
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Doling  the  S.W.  monsoon  vessels  should  make  Has  Maari  (Cape  Monze)  which  is  18  m.  to 
the  W.  of  Manora  Light-house,  and  keep  to  windward  of  the  port  if  the  weather  is  thick,  or  if  the 
tide  should  not  suit  for  crossing  the  bar.  Bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  a  strong  set  to  the  S.E. 
Do  not  bring  Manora  Point  to  the  S.  of  E.,  or  go  under  16  fathoms  near  Ras  Muari.  Near  Manora 
Point  a  vessel  may  stand  into  10  fathoms.  If  to  the  S.  of  the  port,  do  not  go  under  8  fathoms,  or 
bring  Manora  Light-house  to  the  W.  of  a  N.  bearing. 

Outward  bound  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  is  advisable  to  work  off  to  the  W.S.W.  into  above 
1 5  fathoms,  or  10  m.  from  the  light-house,  before  shaping  a  course  to  the  S.  For,  although  a  vessel 
might  lie  along  shore,  direct  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  she  would  be  very  likely  to  get  into 
difficulties,  firom  the  wind  falling  light,  or  the  flood  setting  in  towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
In  passing  the  Munnejah  Bank,  she  should  not  be  in  less  than  20  fathoms,  or  not  more  than  about 
2  m.  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Manora  Point. 

The  coast  of  Sind  below  the  parallel  of  24°  N.  lat.,  should  be  approached  with  great  caution 
— 20  fathoms  water  being  found  (in  places)  within  2  m.,  and  10  fathoms  water  dose  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  banks,  which  extend  to  the  S.W.  from  the  Kukiwari  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  set  of 
the  tides  and  currents  off  these  banks  is  very  uncertain ;  the  land  is  low  throughout,  and  barely 
visible  in  clear  weather  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  banks.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  tp 
the  load  on  this  coast,  more  especially  in  passing  the  banks  off  the  Indus.  The  ship,  Admiral 
Boxer  was  totally  lost,  and  the  Thomas  Campbell  and  Augttstaf  with  the  steamer  Pioneer,  grounded 
there,  but  were  eventually  got  off.     Two  large  troop-ships  touched  there. 

To  the  N.  of  the  above  parallel  caution  is  still  necessaiy,  and  the  coast  should  not  be 
approached  under  14  fathoms ;  this  line  of  soundings  will  carry  a  ship  from  7  to  9  m.  only  off  the 
Hajamri  and  Kediwari  banks  of  the  river,  10  fathoms  being  found  in  places  close  to  their  edge. 

The  S.W.  monsoon  seldom  blows  hard  in  the  vicinity  of  Karachi.  The  general  direction  is 
W.  to  W.S.W. ,  liable  to  squalls  from  N.E.  and  8.E.,  with  rain,  particulariy  in  July. 

Draught  of  water.  Masters  of  ships  leaving  England,  or  any  other  port,  bound  for  Karachi, 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  Uie  months  of  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  and  part  of  Sept.,  no 
ship  should  arrive  off  Karachi  with  a  greater  draught  than  18  ft.  at  spring-tides,  or  16  ft.  at  neaps. 
Ships  more  deeply  laden  than  that  are  apt  to  bump  on  crossing  the  bar,  and  to  do  serious  injury  to 
themselves.  June,*  July,  and  Aug.  at  Karachi  are  S.W.  monsoon  months,  when  there  is  bad 
weather,  and  always  a  troublesome  sea.  Ships  arriving,  or  expecting  to  arrive  off  Karachi,  during 
the  above  months,  should  not  anchor  in  the  Outer  Roads  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  by  keeping 
off  and  on,  with  the  light-house  between  N.  by  E.  and  N.E.,  until  the  H.  W.  time  permits  their 
crossing  the  bar.  Many  ships  have  lost  their  anchors  by  anchoring  in  the  Outer  Roads  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  always  signalled  to  every  ship  on  arrival,  from  a 
small  flag-staff  on  Manora  Point,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  high  flag-staff;  and,  if  pracricable,  a 
pilot  is  always  sent  off,  to  pilot  ships  over  the  bar  to  the  anchorage. 

Ships  arriving  off  Karachi  from  the  middle  of  Sept  to  the  end  of  May,  may  draw  as  much  as 
20  ft.  at  springs,  and  18  ft.  at  neaps,  but  not  more. 

Ships  leaving  Fort  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  may  load  during  spring- tides  to  17lt. ;  but  at 
neaps  to  only  15  ft. 

The  above  difference  in  draught,  between  vessels  entering  or  leaving  port  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  proceeding  out,  ships  directly  head  the  swell,  and 
consequently  pitch  deeper  and  are  far  more  liable  to  bump  than  vessels  of  the  same  draught  running 
before  the  swell  into  nort.  There  are  days  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  when  the  sea  on  the  bar  is  so 
heavy,  that  ships  at  uie  above  draught  cannot  with  safety  cross,  and  it  is  advisable  that  vessels  of 
from  600  to  800  tons  burden  only  should  be  sent  out,  so  as  to  arrive  during  the  bad  weather  season. 
Steamers  of  larger  burden  can  enter  at  the  above  draught. 

Haking  tiae  land.  Vessels  from  London,  or  from  the  W.,  bound  to  Karachi,  should  not  in 
the  Westerly  monsoon  make  the  coast  of  Sind  and  Kutch,  or  any  of  the  contiguous  land  whatever, 
previous  to  sighting  Karachi  Light-house ;  but,  should  they  do  so,  and  find  they  have  to  beat  up 
to  Karachi,  they  should  not  come  under  14  fathoms. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  by  strangers  to  cross  the  bar  at  night ;  only  steamers  do  it  with 
old  practised  hands.  If  the  weather  permits,  a  pilot  usually  comes  off  to  take  the  ship  in ;  but, 
in  case  one  does  not,  the  directions  will,  if  attended  to,  enable  the  master  of  any  ship  to  take  his 
vessel  in  himself,  when  the  bar  is  marked  by  buoys. 

THE  Snn)  COAST  runs  about  S.S.E.  for  60  m.  from  Karachi ;  and  then  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kediwari  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kori,  or  Lukput  River,  it  takes  a  general  S.E.  by  E.  direction 
for  60  m.  The  shore  is  low  and  flat  throughout,  and  at  H.  W.  is  partially  overflowed  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  inland.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  covered  with  jungle,  it  is  entirely 
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destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  nothing  is  seen  for  many  miles  but  a  dreary  swamp.  Wherever 
this  occurs  the  land  is  scarcely  discernible  at  3  m.  from  the  shore,  except  where  bushes  exist,  and 
they  can  be  seen  at  double  that  distance,  and  at  L.  W«,  when  of  course  die  land  has  6  or  8  ft.  more 
elevation,  they  are  visible  7  or  8  m.  from  aloft. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Karachi  the  land  b  higher ;  and  to  W.  of  that  place,  the  high  range  of 
mountains,  terminating  in  Has  Muari,  unmistakeably  point  out  the  W.  extreme  of  the  Sind  coast, 
and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  many  miles  off.  On  a  coast  so  devoid  of  objects,  and  sometimes 
partly  submerged,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  different  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  but  few 
directions  can  be  given  to  assist  the  navigator  in  finding  them.  The  Seer  is  known  by  some  sand- 
heaps  topped  with  bushes  on  its  N.  point,  which  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  visible  some  dis- 
tance :  the  Eutch  pilots  call  this  point  DonpOi  and  always  stand  in  to  sight  it  before  they  steer  for 
the  Munneja  Bank.  There  is  a  similar  spot  at  the  Richel  mouth  (called  Bichel  GroYe),  which 
also  serves  as  a  guide  to  approach  the  Hajamri,  whose  changing  mouth  Ues  from  3  to  4  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  trees. 

The  shore  of  Sind  is  everywhere  low,  and  difficult  of  approach  for  vessels  of  a  deep  draught ;  a 
narrow  belt  of  sand-hills  generally  forms  the  sea  face,  backed  by  dense  patches  of  mangrove  jungle. 
Of  these  bushes  there  are  several  varieties ;  some  are  extensively  cut  as  fuel  for  the  Karachi  mart ; 
another  kind  is  used  by  the  Mohanee  tribe  for  the  preparation  of  charcoal ;  the  bark  is  also  valu- 
able for  tanning  purposes.  Beyond  these  sand-hills  and  mangroves  little  else  meets  the  eye  of  the 
passing  mariner.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  a  peculiar  haze  hangs  over  the  land,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  recognize  even  these  more  than  4  or  5  m.  off.  It  was  found  from  actual  observa- 
tion that  the  flag-staves  could  be  seen  double  the  distance  in  the  mornings,  or  before  the  light 
alluvial  sand  was  sufficiently  dry  to  be  moved  by  strong  winds,  for  the  air  generally  holds  it  in 
suspension  when  the  fresh  breezes  prevail.  Few  supplies  of  any  kind  can  be  procured  near  the  coast. 
Wells  of  brackish  water  may  be  found  a  short  distance  from  the  different  mouths. 

THE  EIVES  IHDXrS.  Some  little  general  description  having  been  given  of  this  noble  river 
in  the  last  chapter,  mention  need  only  be  made  of  its  13  or  14  mouths.  The  main  river,  after 
passing  Hyderabad  and  Tatta,  divides  about  50  m.  from  the  sea  into  two  grand  arms,  the  Buggaur 
and  the  Setta.  During  the  dry  season  (from  Oct.  to  March)  no  communication  exists  between  the 
former  and  the  main  stream,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  a  sand-bank  at  the' confluence  ;  but  the 
Setta,  called  also  Munneja  or  Waniani,  pursues  the  same  course  to  the  ocean  as  the  great  river, 
having  its  efflux  by  the  Kediwari  and  Kukiwari  mouths,  whose  entrances  with  their  impetuous 
currents  and  shifting  sands  are  carefully  avoided  by  coasting  craft,  which  make  use  of  the  Hajamri 
and  Jua  mouths,  as  the  easiest  to  enter,  although  none  are  marked. 

The  Coast.  Between  Manora  Point  and  the  Hajamri,  the  coast  is  all  low,  intersected  by 
numerous  channels  and  creeks,  which  afford  a  safe  though  rather  circuitous  communication  between 
the  main  river  and  Ghisri  Bunder,  at  all  seasons.  As  none  of  the  mouths  of  these  channels  are 
navigable  except  for  vessels  of  very  light  draught,  and  moreover  are  not  marked  being  subject  to 
anniul  changes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  at  much  length.  The  coast  line  has  a  general 
direction  of  S.S.E.  from  Manora  Point,  to  the  N.  edge  of  the  Munneja  Bank.  Vessels  may  stand 
in  anywhere  to  7  fathoms,  during  the  fair  season,  except  off  the  mouths  of  Hajamri,  Kediwari,  and 
Kukiwari.     The  bottom  is  mud  and  black  sand. 

Indoi  Steam  Hayigation.  After  coming  down  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  from  Hyder- 
abad, the  river  steamers  debouch  at  the  Kediwari  mouth,  then  enter  the  Richel,  and  navigate 
towards  Karachi  by  the  Bua,  the  Jua,  the  Gorabee,  tiie  Dubba,  the  Mull,  the  Kalari,  the  Pitiani, 
the  Rahu  or  Piti,  the  Jiuri,  the  Charu,  the  Kadru,  and  the  Ghisri,  where  the  creek  navigation 
unfortunately  terminates,  about  3  m,  short  of  Karachi  town.  Now  that  a  small  class  of  steamers, 
to  which  these  mouths  are  available  in  cases  of  accident,  also  the  Indus  steamers  to  and  from  the 
port  of  Karachi,  are  trading  along  this  coast,  it  is  important  to  navigation  that  these  places  of  refuge 
be  made  known  and  properly  beaconed. 

Ghisri  month  is  shoal,  there  being  no  more  than  d  ft.  at  L.  W.  The  bar  extends  for  some 
distance,  which  makes  it  difficult  of  entrance,  while  inside  there  are  found  3  or  4  fathoms  water : 
this  is  perhaps  the  worst  defined  of  the  different  embouchures.  The  steamers  of  the  river  Indus, 
bringing  produce  from  the  Punjaub,  are  unable,  without  going  out  to  sea,  to  get  nearer  to  Karachi 
than  Ghisri  Bunder,  which  places  are  4 m.  apart;  this  sea  voyage  (though  of  only  4  n^.)  is  a  very 
tryingand  hazardous  experiment  for  the  light-draught  vessels  that  are  used  on  that  river. 

The  Pitti  is  one  of  the  largest,  the  deepest,  and  best  defined  of  these  several  mouths,  and  is 
generally  frequented  by  the  Indus  steamers  'to  and  from  Karachi.  On  the  S.  side  may  be  seen 
high  sand-hills.  Near  these  are  erected  two  flag-staff  beacons  on  an  inclined  plane ;  the  upper  one 
i»  56  ft.  and  the  lower  one  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  these  may  be  seen  in  the  offing  six  or 
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seven  miles,  or  in  8  fathoms  of  water.  The  true  bearing  of  one  flag-staff  from  the  other  is  N.E.  by 
£.,  distance  454  ft  By  bringing  these  marks  on,  or  in  this  line  of  bearing,  a  vessel  will  lead  in 
the  fair  way  over  the  bar,  and  weU  up  the  channel.  This  course  may  be  steered  until  the  S.  bank 
is  seen  :  by  keeping  in  a  parallel  line  with  this  shore  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

Kndi  mouth  has  6  ft.  at  L.  W. ;  its  sand-banks  are  everywhere  so  low  and  flat,  that  this 
mouth  presents  a  very  extensive  appearance,  adding  much  to  its  navigable  difficulties.  The  only 
natural  mark  is  a  high  sand-bluff  on  the  N.  shore,  about  }m.  from  H.  W.  flow.  This  stream  com- 
municates with  the  Buggaur»  and,  during  the  swell  of  the  Indus,  discharges  fresh  water.  People 
are  here  employed  fishing  for  pearl  oysters,  with  which  many  of  the  beds  of  these  tide  channels  are 
studded.  Kai  is  a  small  mouth  leading  into  the  Pitiani.  Pitiani  communicates  with  the  Buggaur, 
or  W.  arm  of  the  Indus.  At  this  mouth  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  entering,  it  being 
better  defined  than  most  of  these  mouths,  but  buoys  or  beacons  are  needed.  This  stream  dis- 
chaiiges  fresh  water  during  the  swell  of  the  Indus. 

The  Jna,  or  Sisha  month,  is  5  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  Eichel  Grove.  The  Biohel,  a  consider- 
able stream  to  the  N.  of  Hiyamri,  has  now  a  common  embouchure  with  the  latter  ;  on  the  N.  of  its 
entrance  there  is  a  grove  of  trees  (Richel  Grove)  which  forms  a  good  land-mark,  as  there  are  no 
others  so  high  in  the  vicinity. 

THE  HAJAMBI,  in  1846,  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  same  channel  as  the  Kediwari, 
but  in  1849  it  was  found  to  have  turned  to  N.,  and,  after  joining  the  Richel  waters,  to  enter  the 
sea  about  8  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Kediwari  beacon.  The  beacon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hajamri  was 
only  2  m.  N.W.  of  the  Kediwari  beacon.  The  Richel  trees  are  the  best  land-mark.  The  Hajamri 
and  Jua  mouths,  during  the  low  season,  are  independent  of  fresh  water  discharge,  rendering  them 
safe  channels  for  ingress  or  egress,  and  are  those  generally  frequented  by  native  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  6  ft. ;  still,  like  all  the  rest,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  beacons  or  natural  land- 
marks so  indispensable  for  the  safe  guidance  of  the  mariner. 

Tides.  Off  Hajamri  month  it  is  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C,  about  0  h.  40  m. :  rise  and  fall  8  ft.,  at 
ordinary  springs ;   but  9  or  10  ft.  sometimes. 

Bililis.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhirri  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  strongly  built  fort  and  town  ; 
also,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rahu,  one  of  similar  construction,  named  Lohari :  this  is  concluded 
to  be  the  Lowry  or  Lahori  Bunder  of  Captain  Hamilton,  who  landed  hereabouts,  on  his  visit 
to  Tatta,  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  bricks  are  very  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
country  at  the  present  day ;  the  buildings  are  of  a  square  form,  about  120  yards,  with  three 
bastions  on  each  face.  From  the  mass  of  ruins,  several  copper  coins  of  various  shapes  were 
collected,  all  apparently  of  barbarous  origin.  These  places,  no  doubt  flourished  upon  one  arm  of 
the  Indus,  falling  into  decay  as  the  river  assumed  a  more  E.  course. 

The  Swamps  of  the  Lower  Indus  are  less  productive,  in  the  way  of  obnoxious  reptiles  and 
quadrupeds,  than  most  large  deltas ;  beyond  a  few  prowling  jackals  and  hyenas,  little  exists,  but  in 
the  cold  season  myriads  of  ducks,  geese  and  other  water-fowl  are  seen.  The  salt-water  worm 
(Teredo  navalis)  is  destructive  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  to  the  bottoms  of  boats,  timber,  &c. 
In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  it  was  found  they  had  penetrated  teak  plank  fully  half  an  inch.  So 
well  aware  of  this  are  the  fishermen  that  they  lay  their  boats  aground  every  10  days,  coating  their 
bottoms  with  fish  oil,  which  is  considered  by  them  a  good  preventive. 

THE  OBEAT  XUVHEJA  BAHK  extends  6  to  7  m.  off  shore,  from  the  principal  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  and  occupies  a  sea  face  of  ^0  m.  in  extent,  between  the  Kaha  and  Jua  mouths.  It  is 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  River  Indus,  the  sea  face  having  the  usual  fringe  of  hard 
^nd ;  the  W.  edge  of  the  bank  is  veiy  steep,  having  5  fathoms  at  i  ip.,  and  10  fathoms  at  2  m. 
distance.  The  ebb  tide  rushes  out  strong,  causing  a  high  ripple,  which  would  very  probably  be 
mistaken  at  night  for  shoal  water :  particularly  at  the  junction  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  the  sea  has 
a  whitish  and  sometimes  at  night  a  luminous  appearance.  During  the  inundation  the  water  is 
frequently  fresh  at  the  mouths  of  the  river ;  and  a  vessel  at  anchor  will  often  have  good  fresh  water, 
though  muddy,  on  one  side,  and  clear  salt  water  on  the  other ;  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  waters 
is  observable  several  miles  out  at  sea.  At  various  parts  of  this  extensive  shoal,  distant  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  discharge,  there  was  found  mud  stratum  so  thickly  deposited,  that  a  boat's 
oar  might  be  forced  down  its  whole  length  with  apparent  ease.  Some  parts  of  these  banks  are 
more  elevated  than  others,  evidently  increasing  from  sand-banks  to  islands  of  more  permanent  for- 
mation, with  an  upper  stratum  of  mud  and  long  grass. 

During  the  swell  of  the  Indus,  and  at  high  tides,  the  surrounding  country  is  nearly  sub- 
merged ;  the  cultivators  raise  bund$t  or  embankments,  round  their  huts,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
d  or  8  ft.  below  the  surface ;  at  times  they  are  driven  to  their  boats,  seeking  refuge  in  more  elevated 
paru  of  the  Delta.     Since  the  survey  inade  in  1849,  that  nart  of  the  shoal  in  the  vicinity  of  tko 
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old  Kediwari  mcath  has  increased  some  miles  upon  tbe  ocean.  This  of  course  might  be  anticipated, 
considering  the  immense  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit  held  in  suspension,  with  the  enormous  dis- 
charge from  the  Indus  River. 

Vessels  pasbing  up  and  down  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kediwari  shoal,  should  not 
approach  by  day  nearer  than  10  fathoms  water ;  or  by  night  14  fathoms.  The  breakers  er  surf, 
altliough  indicating  approximation  to  the  shore,  are  no  sure  guide  during  the  months  of  Nov.  and 
Dec.  The  surveyors  frequently  landed  upon  different  parts  of  the  reefs  and  coasts,  without  expe- 
riencing a  ripple  or  a  wave ;  at  other  intervals  the  breakers  are  heavy,  and  may  be  seen  and  heard 
some  distance  in  the  offing.  The  coasting  craft  invariably  avoid  the  Kediwari  mouth, — impetuous 
currents  and  shifting  sands  are  dangers  tliey  are  not  disposed  to  encounter.  Sharp  vessels,  ground- 
ing on  such  a  locality,  seldom  escape  serious  disaster,  a  few  houre  being  sufficient  to  engulph  them 
in  a  bed  of  sand  from  which  no  human  aid  or  skill  can  extiicate  them.  Tbe  projecting  point  of 
coast,  between  the  Kediwari  and  Hajamri  mouths  of  the  river,  was  marked  by  a  beacon.  This 
beacon  fell  down  early  in  lb56,  and  had  not  been  put  up  again  in  March  1857.  Its 
position  was  in  lat.  24°  18'  N.,  Ion.  67°  20'  E.,  bearing  E.  about  7  m.  from  where  the  bar  was 
in  1848,  at  the  moulh  of  the  main  channel.  The  entrance  was  then  narrow,  and  divided  into  two 
channels,  with  a  depth  of  only  3  ft.  at  L.  W.  springs. 

THE  KEBIWASI  was,  till  1849,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  Indus,  discharging  the  greatest 
body  of  fresh  water.  This  mouth  altered  its  bearing  six  points  to  the  S.  of  the  Kediwari  beacon, 
during  the  inundation  of  1848 :  the  channel  is  altered  every  year,  so  it  is  needless  to  describe  where 
it  used  to  be.  The  \>ar  itself  is  composed  of  fine  alluvial  sand,  apparently  hard,  and  offering  great 
resistance,  but  readily  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  capricious  and  ever-changeable  stream :  these 
hard  sand-banks  only  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  strong  currents. 

THE  JLUKIWABl  is  the  S«  mouth,  which  now  discharges  over  the  Munneja  Bank  an  immense 
body  of  fresh  water;  thus  the  S.  end  of  that  bank  is  rapidly  advancing  upon  the  sea  in  a  S.  direc- 
tion, towards  that  deep  chasm,  called  the  Swatch,  up  through  which  a  vessel  might  stand  on  a 
N.N.E.  course  without  being  able  to  get  soundings  even  with  the  deep-sea  lead ;  then  she  might 
suddenly  shoal  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  (if  sailing  fast)  to  10  fathoms,  and  then  take  the 
ground  before  getting  another  cast  of  the  lead« 

Caution.  We  therefore  warn  all  navigators  against  the  increasing  dangers  off  the  Kukiwari 
mouth.  The  survey  by  Captain  A.  W.  Stiffe,  in  lb67,  shows  that  mouth  to  be  in  lat.  23°  50'  N., 
Ion.  67°  25'  E.,  and  we  may  naturally  expect  that  in  5  years  it  has  decreased  the  latitude  by  some 
2  or  3  m.  The  Mull  and  Waree  mouths,  which  are  not  navigable  or  approachable,  are  now  left  in 
a  deep  bay  between  those  of  the  Kukiwari  and  the  Seer. 

SEEE  MOUTH.  The  bar  of  the  Seer  river  is  in  lat.  23°  34'  N.,  Ion.  68°  6'  E.  A  long 
narrow  spit,  mostly  dry  at  L.  W.,  extends  6  nu  from  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  the  sea 
generally  breaks  very  heavily.  The  channel  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  this  spit,  with  a  depth  of 
2  to  4  fathoms  ;  the  least  water  on  the  bar  is  5  ft.,  with  a  rise  and  fall  on  the  springs  of  11  ft. 
H.  W.  at  F.  and  C,  10  h.  30  m.  The  Seer  is  navigable  for  nearly  50  m.  from  the  bar,  with  a 
general  depth  of  3  and  4  fathoms,  and  nowhere  less  than  1^  fathom.  The  connection  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Seer  and  the  Indus  is  cut  off  by  a  bund,  or  embankment,  at  Mughrabeen,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  water  of  the  Gungra,  which  otherwise  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  on  its  banks.  Consequently  all  the  land  between  Mughrabeen  and 
the  sea,  in  fact  from  Lukput  river  to  the  Indus,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  desert  land,  in  many  places  as 
level  as  the  sea  itself.  The  lower  waters  of  the  Seer  are  connected  with  the  Indus  by  the  P'hukkar, 
apparently  navigable,  but  not  explored.  At  Jhuggi,  or  Seer  Goonda,  the  furthest  navigable  point 
of  the  Seer,  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  1  h.  30  m. ;  rise  and  fall  6  ft.  Off  these  rivers  the  tides 
at  the  bars  set  fair  in  and  out,  and  at  10  or  12  m.  off,  the  ebb  sets  W.N.W.,  and  flood  E.S.E., 
about  li  m.  per  hour  on  the  springs,  but  much  weaker  on  the  neaps. 

The  Coast  from  Seer  river  mouth  trends  N.  W.  by  W.  37  m.  to  the  S.  part  of  tho  Munneja  Bank. 
The  soundings  are  regular  throughout :  vessels  should  not  stand  into  less  than  7  fathoms  (L.  W.) 
vdth  safety.  The  Kaha,  Mull,  and  Wari  rivers  are  included  in  this  space,  but  they  are  vnthout 
any  land-marks,  and  not  navigated  at  present  by  native  vessels.  Towards  the  Munneja  Bank  the 
soundings  become  deeper,  and  vessels  should  not  stand  in  under  10  fathoms,  as  the  edge  of  the 
bank  is  steep. 

The  SWATCH  of  no-gronnl.  At  the  distance  of  about  35  m.  W.  of  the  Seer  mouth,  and 
about  5  or  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  great  Munneja  Bank,  the  chart  shows  the  N.  extreme  of  that  sin- 
gular deep  chasm  in  the  ocean  bed,  called  ^e  Swatch ;  so  named  after  the  similar  one  off  the 
Sunderbuns  of  Bengal,  about  midway  between  Point  Palmyras  and  the  coast  of  Chittagong.  The 
Swatch  is  a  narrow  gut  of  very  deep  water,  from  3  to  5  m.  in  breadth,  extending  in  a  N.E.  direo- 
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tioD  fh>m  the  deep  sea  to  within  1 5  m.  of  the  Mull  mouth,  and  looking  like  a  seaward  extension  of 
one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  Biver  Indus  below  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  In  the  upper  or  N.  part 
soundings  may  be  obtained  from  60  to  100  fathoms :  but  none  in  the  lower  part  at  200  fathoms. 
On  the  N.W.  side  the  soundings  are  from  30  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  20  m.  from  the  coast,  to 
50  fathoms' about  45  m.  o£f.  But  the  S.E.  side  is  much  shallower,  having  only  about  20  fathoms 
within  2m.,  and  decreasing  to  a  flat  of  14  to  16  fathoms  mud;  this  flat  extends  to  a  distance  of 
50  m.  off  shore,  and  is  connected  to  the  Lushington  shoal  and  to  the  coast  of  Kutch ;  the  natives 
call  it  the  Lukput  or  Eori  Great  Bank. 

The  Ken  Great  Banki  or  the  Sind-Eutch  Bank  of  soundings,  has  20  fathoms  at  the  distance 
of  60  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eori,  or  Lukput,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
Eutch  and  Sind  ;  thence  it  gradually  shoals  towards  the  coast,  having  soundings  of  10  fathoms  at 
about  20  m.  off.  On  this  great  bank  to  the  E.  of  the  Swatch,  there  are  little  patches  of  12  or  13 
fathoms,  here' and  there,  some  even  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank,  or  50  m.  from  the  coast ;  and 
about  5  m.  outside  of  them  a  depth  of  50  fathoms  is  found ;  thus  showing  the  W.  edge  of  this  bank 
to  he  very  steep-to^ 

COAST  OF  KUTCH,  or  Cntoh,  now  written  Each.  That  part  of  the  Eutch  coast  which  is 
outside  of  the  Gulf  of  Eutch,  together  with  the  coast  of  Sind,  make  a  distance  of  200  m.  from  Man- 
davee  to  Cape  Monze,  or  Has  Muari.  The  whole  of  this  sea  board  from  Mandavee  to  Earachi  is 
low,  and  in  many  places  swampy,  and  not  visible  from  a  vessels  deck  when  she  is  as  near  the  land 
99  safety  permits.  The  Eutch  coast,  which  is  between  60  and  70  m.  in  length,  has  2  or  3  hills 
which  are  good  land-marks ;  but  the  Sind  coast  for  more  than  100  m.,  has  none  whatever.  The 
Feb.  fogs  of  the  Gulf  of  Eutch  also  prevail  along  this  coast. 

KOEI,  or  LXFKPTJT  EIVEE.  The  Eori  is  by  far  the  broadest  of  the  Indus  mouths,  being 
3  or  4  m.  across  in  a  length  of  30  or  40  m.,  and  therefore  more  properly  described  as  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  historians  of  Alexander's  campaign,  of  the  travels  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  and  of  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  General  Cunningham,  the  archceologist,  has  col- 
lected most  interesting  evidence  respecting  the  former  history  of  l^e  Punjab  rivers  and  of  the  Lower 
Indus ;  this  is  noticed  hy  Mr.  Clements  Markham  in  his  **  Memoir  of  Indian  Surveys." 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  and  down  to  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen 
Thsang,  the  river  Indus  flowed  to  the  E.  of  its  present  course,  down  the  bed  now  known  as  the 
Eastern  Narra,  thence  out  to  sea  by  the  Eoree  mouth.  This  accounts  for  that  extensive  mud  flat 
which  we  have  called  the  Eori  Great  Bank.  At  last,  in  about  a.d.  680,  the  Indus  cut  a  passage 
for  itself  through  the  limestone  rocks  between  Roree  and  Bukkur,  and  so  passed  down  by  (what  is 
now)  Hyderabad,  and  thereafter  burst  into  the  sea  some  60m  •  more  to  the  W.,  or  not  Ur  from  its 
present  embouchure.  Then  was  deposited  all  the  alluvial  matter  which  forms  the  shoal  water  to 
the  W.  of  the  Hajamri  mouth,  and  thus  was  left  (between  this  and  the  Eori  Great  Bank)  that 
remarkable  deep  gut,  which  we  call  the  Swatch  of  no-ground,  and  of  which  we  venture  to  predict 
that  in  a  century  hence  there  will  not  be  a  trace  left. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Lukput  river,  in  3  fathoms,  the  low  land  is  not  visible  from  the  deck  ; 
but,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  a  table-hill,  called  Munnerah,  may  be  seen  bearing  E.  by  N. ;  the  banks 
are  very  extensive,  and,  from  the  absence  of  land-marks,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  direction  for 
the  navigation.  The  river  is  navigated  by  a  few  native  vessels  as  far  as  Lukput,  which  was  once  a 
place  of  great  trade  ;  but  since  the  communication  of  the  river  with  the  Indus  was  cut  off,  partly  by 
the  artificial  erection,  and  partly  by  the  natural  formation  of  a  great  embankment,  called  the  UUah 
Bund,  its  trade  has  dwindled  away,  its  houses  are  tenantless,  and  altogether  it  presents  an  aspect 
of  melancholy  and  decay.  The  Eori  and  Seer  rivers  have  lieen  surveyed  as  far  as  they  are  naviga- 
ble, and  the  creeks  between  those  rivers  and  the  P'hukkar  river,  connecting  the  Seer  with  the 
Indus,  and  thus  forming  a  dii'ect  inland  water  eommnnication  between  Jakao  and  Karachi, 
have  also  heen  examined. 

The  Bar.  The  least  water  on  the  bar  of  Lukput  river,  at  L.  W.  springs,  is  6  ft,  with  a 
depth  inside  varying  from  9  to  3  fathoms.  The  breadth  of  the  river  from  bank  to  bank  is  about 
3  m.,  but  the  channels  are  contracted  to  about  1  m.  on  the  bar. 

QOOBlAf  or  JAKAO  Creek  (Jnckow),  may  be  known  by  a  small  mound  at  its  entrance,  in 
lat.  33^  16'  N.,  Ion.  67^  34'  £.  The  least  water  on  the  bar,  at  L.  W.  is  5  ft.  with  a  rise  and  fall 
of  8^  ft. ;  H.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  11  h.  To  enter  the  creek,,  small  vessels  or  boats,  must  cross  the 
bar  with  the  mound  bearing  N.N.E.  ^  E.,  and  keep  in  that  line  till  the  point  E.  of  the  mound 
bears  N.E.  by  E.  ;  then  stand  for  the  latter  point,  keeping  lOG  to  150  yards  off  shore,  and,  when 
abreast  of  it,  you  may  go  away  E.  for  the  deep-water  point  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  bring  up 
iu  3  or  4  fathoms.  At  the  distance  of  1  m.  above  deep-water  point  there  is  not  more  t^an  5  ft  at 
L.  W.,  but  the  native  boats  proceed  3  m  further  up  to  discharge  and  receive  cargoes.    The  town  of 
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Jakao  is  between  8  and  4  m.  farther  still  from  the  bunder.    At  Gooria  Greek  the  £.  delta  of  the 
Indus  terminates. 

From  Gooria  to  the  N.W.  the  ooast  line  is  much  indented,  the  land  is  very  low  and  intersected 
with  creeks,  the  mouths  of  which  are  shallow.  The  shoal  water  line  trends  pretty  straight  on  a 
N.W.  bearing  for  '20  m.  to  the  entrance  of  Lukput  River. 

The  Coast  of  Kntch  from  Gooria,  or  Jakao  Creek,  trending  S.E.  by  E.  almost  straight  for 
43  m.  to  Assar  Pagoda,  is  uniformly  low,  and  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sandy  ridge, 
averaging  30  ft.  in  height,  but  near  Assar  some  70  or  80  ft.  high.  Villages  are  numerous  and  the 
land  well  cultivated.  The  water  gradually  becomes  shallower,  to  a  greater  distance  off  shore,  in 
going  to  the  N.W. ;  but  no  dangers  of  any  kind  exist,  and  vesseb  may  stand  in  to  any  convenient 
depth,  as  it  shoals  very  gradually,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Assar.  The  bottom  is  either  mud  or 
black  sand,  and  very  good  holding  ground.     There  are  no  ports  along  this  coast. 

NAVIGATION  FROM  KATIAWAR  COAST  TO  KARACHI. 

The  soundings  of  the  Sind  and  Kutch  coasts  cannot  fail  to  be  an  excellent  guide  for  the 
mariner.  The  coast  of  Kutch  is  about  40  m.  to  the  N.  of  Dwarka  point,  and  from  that  point,  (which 
has  so  excellent  a  land-mark  as  the  Dwarkanath  Temple,  visible  1 7  m.)  a  vessel,  bound  to  Karachi, 
after  having  hugged  the  Katiawar  coast  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  should  take  a  fresh  departure.  The 
30-fathoms  line  and  the  20-£Githoms  line  of  soundings,  between  Dwarka  and  the  Swatch  of  no- 
ground,  are  veiy  close  together,  and  the  16-fathoms  line  is  very  close  within  the  latter  sounding ; 
dien  the  depth  more  gradually  decreases  to  10  fathoms,  which  depth  of  water  runs  along  on  a  toler- 
ably straight  N.W.  bearing  from  Lushington  Shoal  to  the  Kediwari  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

But,  as  the  depths  of  10  fathoms  are  found  on  the  bank  which  extends  a  dozen  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  Lushiugton  Shoal,  it  is  a  safe  rule,  not  to  bring  Dwarka  Temple  to  bear  S.  of  E.S.K. 
while  it  is  in  sight  from  aloft ;  or,  if  at  night,  till  you  reckon  the  vessel  to  be  more  than  20  m.  from 
it*  on  that  bearing  ;  thus  you  will  pass  over  the  deep  water  between  it  and  the  Lushington  Shoal, 
and  get  soundings  with,  the  hand-lead  on  the  bank  to  S.  and  W.  of  the  latter.  Then,  proceeding 
onwards  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  do  not  shoal  your  water  under  15  fathoms  till  in  the 
latitude  of  Kutch  Mandavee,  when  yon  will  be  to  N.  of  all  outlying  shoals,  and  will  find  an  exten- 
sive iiat,  the  Kori  Great  Bank  (having  15  to  12  fathoms)  right  onwards  to  the  edge  of  the  Swatch. 
In  this  latter  deep  gut  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  soundings  with  the  deep-sea  lead,  if  the  vessel 
is  not  hove-to. 

The  Coast  of  Kutoh  in  the  vicinity  of  Assar  Pagoda,  and  several  miles  W.  of  it,  has  two  very 
good  land-marks  visible  in  clear  weather ;  a  round  hill  called  Nauao,  or  Nunnomar,  bearing  due^N. 
22  m.  from  Mandavee  Light-house  ;  and  a  sharp  peak,  called  Kerri  Kubbah,  bearing  N.  }  E.  18  m. 
from  Assar  Pagoda.  These  hills  are  nearly  in  a  line,  and  visible  in  clear  weather,  when  bearing 
E.  by  N.,  when  the  vessel  is  on  the  8  and  0  fathoms  flat  to  the  S.  of  Jakao. 

The  line  of  9  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  which  is  found  about  I  league  to  W.  by  S.  of  Assar 
Pagoda,  runs  due  W.,  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  Mandavee  light,  for  a  distance  of  40  m.  A 
vessel  working  against  W.  winds,  with  the  ebb  tides,  from  Mandavee  towards  Karachi,  might  con- 
veniently keep  along  this  flat ;  on  the  off-shore  tack,  not  deepening  her  water  beyond  1 1  fathoms, 
and  standing  in  for  a  good  way  over  the  flat  to  7  fathoms ;  thus  she  would  by  the  lead  alone  and  at 
night,  make  sure  of  passing  well  to  the  N.  of  the  Lnshingpton  Shoal,  which  is  33  m.  W.S.W  of 
Mandavee,  and  the  only  danger  off  shore  besides  the  Ranwara  shoals. 

TIDES.  All  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  the  bottom  is  very  uneven,  and  the  rapid  tides 
cause  a  very  confused  breaking  sea,  even  in  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  At  Assar  Point,  it  is  H.  W. 
on  F.  and  G.,  at  12  h.  0  m. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  and  fall  12  ft. ;  very  high  springs  15  ft. ;  on 
the  neaps,  about  8  ft. ;  velocity,  3  to  4  knots  per  hour.  When  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Kutch,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  set  of  the  tide.  Off  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  it  is  H.  W.,  at  F.  and  G.,  at  1 1  h.  30  m. ;  flood  sets  E.,  1  to  2  m.  per  hour,  and  ebb  W. 
about  H  to  2^  m.  per  hour,  just  outside  of  Lushington  bank. 

By  Highl  Ample  allowance  should  be  made  for  Tides  when  making  Dwarka  Point  from  the 
N.  at  night ;  vessels  should  shape  a  course  to  pass  full  10  m.  clear  of  it.  The  soundings  are  no 
guide,  as  you  may  have  18  fathoms  at  2,  ajt  10,  and  at  17  m.  off ;  but,  within  10m.,  the  bottom 
changes  from  mud  to  sand  and  shells ;  and  near  the  shore  it  is  all  coral :  for  which  reason  there  is 
no  good  anchorage  in  the  vicinity  of  Dwarka. 

*  A  Light-house  on  Dwarka  Point  was  reoommended  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  Oommaadflr  Albany 
Grieve^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surveyors  of  the  late  Indian  Havy. 
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THE  GULF  OF  KUTCH. 
(Variation  of  Compass  at  Beyt,  0®  40'  E. ;  and  at  Joobia  I®  30'  E). 

The  Gulf  of  Ktttch  has  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  place  for  a  vessel  to  get 
into  ;  but  is  now  known  to  possess  some  harbours  and  anchorages  already  affording  shelter,  whilst 
many  others  possess  natural  advantages  which  may  ultimately  claim  for  them  the  notice  of  English 
merchants,  desirous  of  procuring  cotton  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Katiawar  peninsula.  The  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  are  uniformly  low ;  the  N.  shore  consisting  of  sand  and  mud,  whilst  the  S.  one  is  fronted 
with  islands,  which  are  covered  with  brushwood,  and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The  coast  between 
Assar  and  Mandavee  is  fronted  with  fine  white  sand-hills,  which  at  night  are  very  conspicuous. 

The  Entoh  HiUf,  the  Lunkhi  range,  which  are  15  to  dO  m.  from  the  sea,  stand  E.  and  W. 
for  about  80  m.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore-line.  At  the  back  of  them,  and  86  statute  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  Mandavee,  stands  Bhooj,  the  chief  town  in  Kutch.  These  hills,  with  the  exception  of 
Nanao,  have  no  remarkable  peaks  or  features  by  which  they  may  be  recognised.  The  highest  E. 
hill,  called  Eatrura,  21  m.  to  the  N.  of  Moondra,  is  1,000  ft  above  the  sea,  of  a  round  form,  and 
may  be  seen  from  off  the  Halar  coast,  that  is,  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf,  in  clear  weather. 

Hanao  Hill,  3S  m.  N.  of  Mandavee,  is  of  round  form,  1,280  ft.  above  sea,  and  seen  in  clear 
weather  40,  sometimes  50  m.  off,  and  even,  occasionally,  when  Dwarka  Temple  is  also  in  sight. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  a  vessel,  worising  into  this  Gulf,  will  keep  along  the  N.  shore ;  and,  going 
out  of  the  Gulf  with  W.  winds,  should  work  to  windward  along  the  S.  coast,  taking  advantage  of 
the  sheltered  anchorages  on  the  E.  sides  of  the  several  reefs. 

A8SAB  PAGODA,  or  Tomb,  about  38  m.  N.N.E.  of  Sainia  Island,  and  7  m.  W.  of  Man- 
davee, may  be  called  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Gulf;  and  it  is  in  the  direct  line  between  Sainia 
Island,  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Gulf,  and  Nanao  Hill  in  Kutch,  the  principal  land-mark  in  that 
province.  Assar  is  a  Mahomedan  tomb,  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  sand-hills  close  to  the  sea ;  its 
dome  is  at  an  elevation  of  118  ft.,  and  may  be  seen  13  m.  off.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  place,  rocky 
ground  extends  8  m.  with  overfalls  from  9  to  8  fathoms ;  and  it  should  not  be  approached  within 
8i  m. ;  the  Mandavee  Light  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  to  the  S.  of  E.  by  N. 

Mir  Tamaaha,  another  tomb,  stands  midway  from  Assar  to  Mandavee,  and  is  100  ft.  above  the 
sea  ;  the  little  creek  to  the  E.  abruptly  terminates  the  high  sand-hill  of  Mir  Tamasha,  thus  forming 
a  steep  sandy  bluff,  which  on  moonught  nights  is  seen  as  soon  as  Mandavee  Light. 

Vessels  bound  to  Mandavee  should  meke  this  coast  with  Nanao  Hill  in  a  line  with  or  to  the 
left  of  Assar,  bearing  about  N.N.E.,  that  being  the  mark  for  clearing  the  W.  end  of  Ranwara 
shoab,  which  have  patches  of  8  and  5  fathoms  rocky  ground,  at  the  distance  of  6  and  7  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Assar.  Mandavee  Light  may  be  steered  for  when  bearing  E.N.E.,  but  should  be  kept  on  the 
port  bow,  as  the  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  2^  m.  S.  of  it. 

Eanwara  ShoaL  From  the  shoalest  part  of  the  Ranwara  the  light-house  bears  from  N.  to  N. 
by  E.,  and  is  7^  m.  off.  This  patch,  on  which  are  always  heavy  breakers,  is  about  Hm,  long,  E. 
and  W.,  and  about  i  m.  broad ;  the  bottom  sand,  shells,  and  rock ;  and  least  water  2  ft.  The  foul 
ground  of  the  Ranwara  covers  an  extent  of  10  m.,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  no  ship  should  approach 
Mandavee  from  seaward  when  the  light  bears  between  N.E.  by  E.,  and  N.  by  W.,  untU  she  is 
inside  the  Ranwara.  In  the  daytime,  the  tomb  called  Rawul  Peer,  2  m.  E.  of  Mandavee  Fort, 
when  on  with  Nanao  Hill,  is  a  safe  mark  for  clearing  the  E.  end  of  Ranwara  shoals. 

KUTCH  MAHDAVEE,  in  lat.  23^  49'  N.,  Ion.  69^  20'  E.,  the  most  important  commercial 
town  in  the  Gulf,'!'  situated  nearly  8|  m.  to  the  E.  of  Mir  Tamasha,  is  a  large  walled  town,  of 
nearly  square  form,  flanked  with  bastions,  and  was  in  its  day  a  strong  place.  The  S.W.  bastion  is 
highest,  and  on  it  the  light-house  is  built,  about  20  ft.  above  the  parapet,  and  88  ft  above  H.W. 
mark.  The  Rao*s  palace  (no  longer  used  as  such,  but  considerately  given  up  by  His  Highness  the 
Rao,  as  a  rest-house  for  British  ofBcers  and  their  families),  a  large  flat-roofed  building,  and  a  more 
conspicuous  land-mark  than  the  light-house,  stands  about  100  yards  to  the  E.  of  it.  The  sea-gata 
is  near  tlie  S.E.  angle  of  the  fort,  from  which  tlie  narrow  channel  of  the  creek  (which  skirts  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  affording  a  passage  for  small  boats  only  at  H.  W.,  is  distant  rather  more  than  a 
cable's  length. 

To  the  E.  and  to  N.  of  the  town  the  creek  runs  inland,  but  it  is  merely  the  bed  of  a  water- 
course, with  a  standing  pool  here  and  there,  except  during  the  periodical  rains  and  the  night  spring 
tides  of  the  fine  season.     The  creek's  mouth  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  which  change  with  the 

•  iS^  Chart:  Gulf  of  Knteh,  by  A  D.  Taylor,  No.  48 ;  scale,  m  »  0*4  of  an  inbfa. 
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least  change  of  wind  and  consequent  swell ;  althougb  nearly  dry  at  L.  W.  small  boats  can  enter  soon 
after  the  flood  has  made,  and  coasting  craft  of  moderate  burthen  soon  after  half-flood.  Freshets 
from  the  interior  during  the  rainy  season  have  an  excellent  scouring  effect  upon  the  fair  channel  of 
Mandavee  Creek,  but  the  first  subsequent  sea-breeze  spreads  the  choking  sand-banks  again. 

Trade.  Mandavee  is  a  very  opulent  and  busy  port ;  its  merchants  trade  by  land  and  river  with 
Marwar,  Sind,  Katiawar,  &c. ;  and  by  sea  with  Bombay  and  nearly  all  ports  of  western  Hindostan, 
Persian  Gulf,  Maskat,  the  Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  east  coast  of  Africa  (principally  Berbereh 
and  Zanzibar),  and  sometimes,  but  rarely  the  Mozambique  Channel.  From  Bombay  are  imported 
the  usual  European  goods  and  refreshments  consumed  by  the  British  troops  in  Kutch,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  English  thread,  with  which  the  Mandavee  cloth  (rather  famed  for  its  quality),  is  woven. 
The  imports  from  Africa  are  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides  and  horns,  cocoa-nuts,  and  betel-nuts ;  a  gum 
called  chund-roz  used  in  dyeing  and  varnishing ;  at  times,  seeds,  as  joari,  mung,  and  til ;  gold  in 
dust  and  ingots,  dollars  and  Venetians.  Of  late  yesurs  also  a  cheap,  coarse  and  strong  American 
cotton  cloth  (hence  called  mirikani  by  the  Kutchees),  has  been  much  imported,  obtained  from 
American  vessels  at  Zanzibar,  and  highly  prized  for  its  durability  as  wearing  apparel  by  the  natives 
of  Eutch.  The  Exports  from  Mandavee  consist  of  cotton,  cotton  cloths  (all  woven  as  above  with 
English  thread),  and  brass  in  wire  and  rods. 

The  doth  yard-measure  used  is  the  gitz,  of  a  trifle  over  33^  English  inches,  and  there  are  24 
tasu  to  one  guz.  The  current  coin  of  Kutch  is  the  kuri  or  coori,  404  of  which  (as  established  by 
the  British  Government),  go  to  100  Bombay  rupees ;  this  exchange,  however,  is  not  recognised  by 
the  native  merchants,  by  whom  the  trade  is  calculated  in  dollars  (reals),  and  Venetians  (either 
mugrabi  or  sitrani).  British  authority  in  Kutch  is  represented  by  the  Political  Agent  or  Resident 
at  Bhooj,  who  has  also  a  marine  residence  by  Siraia  Village  on  the  east  of  Mandavee  Creek,  where 
a  flag-staff  will  be  seen. 

People.  The  population  of  Mandavee  comprises  Banians  and  Bhatias*;  bound  by  their 
religion  not  to  take  the  life  of  the  smallest  creature ;  they  pay  a  tax  to  the  Rao,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  feelings  are  respected,  and  peacocks  and  pigeons  ^sq  numerous  in  and  around  the  towns) 
are  forbidden  to  be  killed.  The  crews  of  the  fleet  of  boats  which  trade  with  Africa  and  Arabia  are 
sometimes  Musselmin,  but  principally  Hindoos,  As  sailors  they  are  bold  and  skilful,  the  Rajputs 
notedly  so  ;  their  mudUms  (the  pilots  of  Kutch)  are  a  race  deservedly  fiamous  for  skill  and  daring ; 
many  of  them  have  quadrants  and  nautical  tables,  and  can  determine  the  latitude  by  sun  and  polo- 
star,  and  their  longitude  by  dead  reckoning. 

Some  of  the  Kutch  boats  (called  Kotiyeh)  are  large,  well  built  and  decked,  and  carry  a  pair  or 
two  of  carronades.  They  sail  for  Africa  about  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  and  return  just  before  or  with 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  late  arrivals,  finding  generally  too  much  swell  in  Mandavee  Roads,  and 
surf  on  the  bar,  have  to  run  over  to  the  sheltered  anchorage  at  Chanka  (see  page  347),  and  despatch- 
ing much  of  their  cargoes  by  small  boats  to  Mandavee,  when  lightened  take  advantage  of  the  first 
lull  of  the  monsoon  (fbr  which  they  have  to  wait  only  a  few  days),  and  come  bumping  over  the  bar 
into  Mandavee  Creek  at  H.  W 

Handayee  Creek.  Boats,  drawing  more  than  0  ft.  water,  can  seldom  enter  Mandavee  Creek 
at  the  most  favourable  season  (Oct.  to  Feb.),  when  the  rains  from  the  hilly  country  have  scoured 
out  a  deep  channel.  With  the  W.  winds,  after  Feb.,  the  entrance  begins  to  get  choked  up  with 
sand  ;  until,  in  May,  a  boat  drawing  7  or  8  ft.  has  to  bump  over  the  bar  to  get  into  the  creek ;  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  frequently  a  dozen  vessels  are  rendered  useless  by 
this  operation,  and  as  many  more  have  to  undei^o  a  thorough  repair.  These  boats  coming  from 
Bombay  and  distant  parts,  knowing  that  it  is  about  H.  W.,  never  give  a  thought  as  to  the  depth 
of  water ;  but,  running  in  carelessly,  take  the  ground,  and  bump  till  the  receding  tide  leaves  them 
high  and  dry,  when  their  goods  are  landed  in  carts ;  and  the  vessel,  being  lightened,  floats  in  at 
next  high  tide. 

LIGHT.  Mandavee  Light-house,  on  the  S.W.  bastion  of  the  fort,  in  lat.  29^  49f  N.,  Ion. 
69^  ^0'  E.,  shows  a  Btnalljixed  light,  at  83  ft.  above  H.  W.,  but  its  light  cannot  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  than  0  or  10  m.,  except  in  very  clear  weather. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  at  Mandavee  at  0  h.  15  m.  This  time  is  some* 
times  retarded  several  minutes  during  W.,  and  accelerated  during  £.  winds.  The  rise  and  fitU  is, 
at  ordinary  springs,  15  ft.,  and  sometimes  at  high  springs  17  ft.    At  neaps  it  is  9  or  10  ft. 

In  navigating  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  vessels  should  always  make  allowance  for  the  tides,  which 
run  4  or  5  m.  an  hour  at  springs,  and  3  at  neaps,  E.  and  W.,  between  Chinri  reef  to  the  S.,  and 
Ranwara  Shoals  to  the  N.  All  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  the  bottom  is  very  uneven,  and  the 
rapid  tides  cause  a  very  confused  breaking  sea,  even  in  a  depth  of  30  fathoms 

The  tides  at  the  anchorage  ofl'  Mandavee,  in  8  to  5  fathoms  water,  run  at  the  rate  of  3  knots 
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an  hour  on  the  springs,  and  at  neaps  less  than  S  knots  ;  further  out  from  the  shore  they  increase 
in  strength,  and,  on  the  Ranwaiu  Shonl,  attain  a  velocity  of  5  knots  on  the  springs,  and  3  at  neaps. 
This  strength  of  tide  is  maintained'  between  that  shoal  and  the  reefs  of  Chanka,  Noru,  and  Bida,  to 
the  S.,  and  cause  a  heavy  deceiving  break,  in  many  places,  where  deep  and  shallow  water  are  con- 
tiguous. Between  Mandavee  and  Tamasha  the  soundings  gradually  increase  offshore  to  about  10 
fathoms  at  4  m.  distance  ;  outside  of  that,  and  to  the  W.  towards  Assar,  and  a  little  beyond  it,  there 
are  overfalls  from  5  to  10,  and  in  some  places  to  20  fathoms.  The  tides,  running  with  great  velo- 
city over  these  rocky  patches,  cause  a  heavy  rippling  and  break,  which  is  veiy  deceiving  to  a 
stranger. 

Anchorage.  There  is  good  anchorage  for  ships,  in  8  to  5  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  clay  hottom,  from 
H  to  2|m.  due  S.  of  the  fort;  and  nearer  the  shore  for  small  steamers,  in  2  fathoms,  sand  and 
mud,  with  the  light-house  N.  by  W.,  and  the  Political  Agent's  flag-staff  (on  tlie  E.  side  of  the  creek, 
to  the  right  of  the  large  banyan  tree),  bearing  N.E.  by  N.  There  is  a  shoal  rocky  patch  bearing 
S.W.  i  S.  rather  more  than  2  m.  from  the  light-house,  having  11  ft,  only  at  low  springs. 

RAWTJL  FIB  is  a  white  tomb,  70  ft  above  the  sea,  in  a  clump  of  trees  on  sandhills,  2^  m. 
E.S.E.  from  Mandavee  Fort.  This  tomb  on  with  Nanao  Hill  clears  the  E.  end  of  the  Ranwara  Shoals. 
Between  Rawul  Pir  and  Mandavee  Fort,  by  the  village  of  Seraia,  stands  the  marine  residence 
of  the  Political  Agent  in  Kutch,  with  a  flag-staff  in  front.  Modwa  Point  is  8  m.  E.  of  Mandavee; 
the  intermediate  uhore  is  fronted  with  sand-hills,  30  and  40  ft.  high.  The  point  itself  is  a  high 
sand-bluff,  and  off  it  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  dry  at  L.  W.  which  are  deep-to,  having  8  and  4  fathoms 
close  to  them.  Inside  the  point  is  an  extensive  backwater,  which  runs  hack  to  within  2  m.  of 
Rawul  Pir,  hut  is  only  entirely  flooded  at  very  high  spring  tides,  and  at  H.  W.  in  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon. Behind  Modwa  Point  there  is  excellent  shelter  for  small  vessels  hauled  up  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  preferable  to  Mandavee  Creek,  as  there  is  a  depth  of  more  than  U  fathoms  on  the  bar  at 
H.  W.  springs,  and  it  is  protected  from  W.  winds.  The  ledge  of  rocks  before  mentioned  extends 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  these.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  hlufl,  the  sand  dries  out  for  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  out. 

The  coast-line  to  the  E.  of  Modwa  recedes  from  the  low  water-line  from  d  to  dm.,  but  there 
are  long  thin  strips  of  sand,  from  6  to  10  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark,  fronting  the  sea,  which  are  from 
i  m.  to  1  m.  distant  from  the  sea  at  L.  W. ;  between  these  and  the  main  land  is  an  extensive 
swamp,  covered  with  mangroves,  and  intersected  with  numerous  small  creeks,  where  hoats  go  to 
cut  flre-wood. 

NAVINAE,  or  NAWINAS  POINT,  20  m.  E.  of  Mandavee,  consists  of  two  or  three  thin 
strips  of  sand,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  not  10  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark.  The  main  land  here 
recedes  4  m.  from  the  point,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  a  vast  swamp,  covered  in  places  with 
mangrove  bushes,  through  which  runs  up  the  Nawinar  Creek,  and  many  other  small  ones.  Nawinar 
Point  is  deep-to,  having  11  and  12  fathoms  S.  of  it,  less  than  {  m.  off.  To  the  E.  of  Nawinar 
Point  there  is  shelter  for  a  few  small  vessels  during  W.  winds,  in  2  to  8  fathoms,  with  the  Point 
W  S.W..  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide. 

Sonar  Dnrri  Shoal,  a  sand-bank  between  Modwa  and  Nawinar,  consists  of  detached  sands, 
which  are  dry  at  L.  W.,  with  deep  water  hetween  them  The  W.  ones  are  4  J  m.  E,S.E.  of  Modwa 
Point,  and  the  E.  ones  G^m.  W.  by  S.  of  Nawinar  Point.  The  S.  sides  of  these  hanks  are  deep- 
to,  having  1 2  fathoms  at  2  or  8  cables  off.  A  vessel  ought  not  to  shoal  under  1 5  fathoms  here. 
During  the  first  half  flood,  and  after  half  ebb,  the  shoals  may  he  distinguished  by  the  rippling  of 
the  water.  And  indeed  they  may  always  he  distinguished  from  the  mast-head  by  the  discoloured 
water  on  them.  These  shoals  bear  E.S.E.,  and  are  12  m.  distant  from  the  anchorage  in  Mandavee 
Roads  ;  they  extend  fully  8  m.  ofl"  the  nearest  shore. 

Moon^a  Creek  mouth  (between  mangrove  hushes)  bears  N.N.E.  8  m.  from  Nawinar  Point, 
and  it  runs  up  to  a  bunder-house  N.N.W.  for  little  more  than  1  m.  The  house  is  perfectly  isolated 
at  H.  W.  springs,  the  tide  flowing  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  it.  There  is  no  constructed  road  from  the 
hunder  to  the  town,  and  the  mud  left  by  the  receding  tide  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for 
carts  to  oarry  goods  to  and  from  Moondra.     The  bunder-house  is  8|  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Nawinar  Point. 

Moondra  Fort,  situated  N.  of  the  bunder-houHO  2|m.,  has  a  white  mosque,  distinguishable  a 
good  way  off,  and  a  grove  of  high  cocx>a-nut  trees  i  m.  to  the  W.  of  it. 

Moondra  Shoals.  At  8  m.  to  E.  of  Nawinar  Point  there  is  the  S.W.  end  of  a  2-fathora  Itank, 
lying  N.E.  and  S.W.,  iHm.  long  and  8  or  4  cables  broad;  and  N.E.  of  this  again  there  is  a 
8-fathom  liank,  2  m.  long,  lying  N.N.E.  Between  the  S.  end  of  the  former  shoal  and  the  shore 
L.  W.  mark  (which  is  here  4  m.  from  the  main  land)  there  is  a  small  patch  having  only  7  ft.  on  it. 
On  account  of  these  banks  ofl*  Moondra,  a  vessel  should  not  shoal  under  10  fathoms  in  going  to  the 
E.,  till  Budrciiir  Temple  bears  N.N.E.,  when  she  may  stand  in  to  5  fathoms,  bottom  all  mud. 
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The  coast  from  Moondra  to  the  Nukti  or  Toona  Creek  entrance,  is  nearly  straight,  about  E.  bj 
N.  i  N.,  and  the  mud  dries  to  nearly  4  m.  off  the  shore  by  Moondra,  and  3  m.  off  towards  Toona. 
The  soundings  are  very  regular,  and  bottom  mud.'  All  along  the  Kutch  coast  water-courses  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  during  the  rains,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Modwa  to  Toona  is  very  low, 
with  cocoa-nut  trees  by  all  the  towns  W.  of  Budresir  Temple,  which  is  11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Moondra, 
and  has  a  small  white  dome  which  points  it  out  very  well,  and  may  be  seen  9  or  10  m.  from  a  vessers 
deck.  There  is  a  grove  of  trees  1^  m.  S.  of  the  temple,  and  Budresir  Fort  is  a  little  W.  of  it. 
Toona  Fort  stands  some  distance  inland,  about  a  dozen  miles  E.N.E.  from  Budresir  Fort;  the 
intermediate  shore  is  quite  low  and  Randy,  with  two  or  three  little  villages 

NUETI  CEEEK,  called  also  Toona  Creek,  as  one  branch  of  it  leads  up  to  Toona  Bunder,  is 
13m.  E.  of  Budresir;  its  W.  point  is  very  low,  covered  with  mangrove  bushes,  and  nearly  over- 
flowed at  H.  W.  The  only  object  that  marks  the  entrance  of  Nukti  Greek  is  a  mud  island,  covered 
with  trees,  15  and  20ft.  high,  called  Tekra  by  the  natives:  it  is  about  }m  long,  N.W.  and  S.E., 
and  about  a  mite  to  the  N.  of  Toona  sandy  point,  from  which  Toona  Bunder  bears  about  N.W., 
distant  4  n).     Pilots  are  required  to  take  small  vessels  up  to  the  Bunder. 

Toona  Tekra  trees  are  in  lat  2-2°  56'  N.,  Ion.  70°  7'  E.,  and  about  20  ft.  above  H.W.  level. 

Boats  bound  from  Mandavee  to  Juria  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  in  the  N  £.  monsoon, 
run  along  shore  and  sight  the  Tekra  before  they  branch  off  to  the  S.  Juria  Bunder  bears  about 
S.S.E  i  E.  distant  15im.  from  Tekra. 

Toona  Bunder  lies  4  m.  N.W.  from  Tekra ;  and,  though  it  is  the  sea-port  of  the  large  town  of 
Ai^ar,  is  an  insignificant  place :  with  difficulty  can  boats  of  50  tons  burden  get  there  at  high 
spring-tides,  as  it  is  up  a  small  creek,  not  80  yards  wide,  branching  away  from  the  Nukti.  The 
creek,  but  for  posts  that  are  erected  on  each  side  of  its  entrance,  would  not  be  discernible.  The 
flood-tide  rushes  by  the  small  mouth  of  this  creek  to  the  N.  with  a  velocity  of  4  m.  an  hour.  A 
pilot  of  the  place  would  be  required  to  take  the  vessel  in. 

The  Bonn  of  KutoL  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  from  Nov.  to  Feb.,  the  Runn  is  dry,  and 
traversable  by  men  and  camels ;  but  the  fine  sand  of  the  surface,  agitated  by  the  N.E.  winds,  blinds 
the  traveller.  In  the  Westerly  monsoon,  the  sea  water  is  propelled  by  the  wind  many  miles  to  the 
E.,  and  the  Runn  is  then  a  great  inland  sea,  and  quite  impassable  for  travellers.  This  vast  sheet 
of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  three  large  creeks  which  drain  it  (the  Hnktiy  the  Knndlo,  and  the 
Hanstul)  is  subject  to  the  regular  tides,  but  the  rise  and  fall  is  not  of  any  extent,  though  the 
Hanstul,  from  the  great  height  of  the  internal  waters,  attains  a  velocity  of  6  to  7  m.  an  hour  at  its 
mouth  in  ebbing.  When,  in  Jan.,  1852,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  gulf  water  off  the  mouth  of  the 
creeks  was  15  ft.,  it  was  only  5  or  6  ft.  to  the  S.  of  Jinghi,  some  15  m.  from  Hanstul  mouth :  this 
difference  of  level  of  course  renders  the  ebb  tide,  in  the  Hanstul  deep  channel,  to  be  of  longer 
duration,  and  the  flood  shorter,  or  respectively  about  8  and  4  hours. 

The  HALAB  COAST,  or  IT.  eoast  of  Katiawar.  The  entire  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch 
is  under  a  different  sovereign,  the  Jam  of  Nowa-Nugga,  whose  territory  commences  with  all  the 
banks  and  creeks  which  lie  S.  and  E.  of  the  Hanstul.  The  Halar  coast  has  no  high  land ;  but  the 
Birda  Hills,  in  the  interior  of  Katiawar,  are  sometimes  visible  from  this  S.  side  of  the  gulf  in  clear 
weather.  Between  the  Hanstul  and  Juria  there  is  a  little  rocky  island  on  the  Runn,  called  Bora- 
ka-thul,  about  a  mile  from  the  ordinary  H.  W.  mark  It  is  covered  with  the  cactus  and  other 
bushes,  and  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  on  it  by  digging. 

Mnngra  Beef,  to  the  N.W.  of  Juria,  has  its  W.  end  at  the  distance  of  8  m.  from  the  fort,  and 
its  E.  end  O^m.  From  it  the  noiouth  of  the  Hanstul  bears  N.E.  by  N.  nearly  10  m.,  and  the  mud 
uncovers  at  L.  W.  out  to  a  line  between  them.  The  E.  end  of  Mungra  Reef  bears  S.E.  |  S.  about 
12  m.  from  Toona  Tekra.  The  W.  end  of  the  reef  is  deep-to,  having  5  and  6  fathoms  close  to  it. 
And  at  }  m.  from  this  W.  extreme  there  is  a  heap  of  sand  and  shells,  which  is  the  first  part  that 
dries  (then  showing  distinctly  the  position  of  the  reef,)  and  it  lies  with  the  N.W.  bastion  of  Juria 
and  Durbar  House  in  a  line  nearly.  The  breadth  of  the  Mungra  Reef  is  one  mile  at  the  W.  end, 
and  1^  m.  at  the  E. ;  there  is  a  deep  channel  along  the  S.  side  of  it,  and  a  vessel  may  anchor  and 
be  sheltered  from  strong  N.E.  winds,  with  the  sand-heap  bearing  from  N.  to  N.N.E.  2  m.  off,  in 
3  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  muddy  bottom,  with  Juria  Fort  E.S.E. 

JUBIA  FOBT  bears  S.E.  by  S.  21  m.  from  Toona  Fort.  The  N.W.  bastion,  which  is  about 
80  ft.  above  sea,  and  the  Durbar  House  (300  yards  S.E.  of  the  former)  are  high  and  conspicuoiLS. 
And  outside  the  fort,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  S.,  there  is  a  grove  of  high  trees.  These  three  marks 
point  out  the  place  unmistakeably,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  10  to  12  m.  off  from  a  vessers 
deck.  Juria  N.W.  point  is  of  low  sand,  and  bears  W.N.W.  S^m.  from  the  fort;  the  bunder  is 
more  than  2  m  to  the  N.W.  of  the  fort,  and  li  m.  to  E.  of  the  N.W.  sandy  point. 

Juria  Bunder  House  is  N.W.  i  N.  2im.  from  the  fort,  and  the  entrance  of  the  oreek 
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(amongst  mangroves)  is  with  this  house  1  m.  distant  on  with  Juria  trees.  Boats  coming  from 
Mandavee  to  Juria  keep  along  the  Eutch  coast,  and  sight  the  Toona  Tekra  before  they  slant  off  to 
Juria,  and  run  round  the  E.  end  of  Mungra  Reef,  with  the  bunder-house  bearing  S.  into  Juria 
Creek,  but  this  cannot  be  done  till  after  half-flood,  bj  boats  drawing  upwards  of  7  ft*  water. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C  of  moon  at  Juria  Bunder  at  ^  h. ;  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is 
16  ft.  at  ordinary  springs,  and  0  or  10  at  neaps ;  but  18  or  19  ft.  at  highest  springs. 

BALACHERI  is  a  small  village,  bearing  S.W.  from  Juria  P'ort  7^  m. ;  there  is,  at  the  distance 
of  }m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  village  a  small,  round,  conical  hill,  detached  from  the  main,  and 
insulated  at  H.  W. ;  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  Mahomedan  Fakir's  place,  called  Aku  Peer,  and  i  m. 
S.W.  of  this,  on  the  W.  of  the  village,  is  a  range  of  rocky  mounds,  60  to  80  ft.  high,  fronting  the 
sea;  they  extend  over  |m.  of  ground  N.  and  S.,  and  constitute  the  sanatorium  of  the  English 
residents  from  Rajkote ;  when  tents  are  pitched  there,  they  make  an  excellent  land- mark.  These 
tent-hills  are  insulated  at  H.  W.  springs.  Between  these  hillocks  and  Aku  Peer  there  is  a  small 
creek,  off  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  large  rock,  dry  at  half-tide,  and  the  mud  and  rocks  dry  at  L.  W. 
li^m.  to  the  W.  At  the  back  of  Balacheri  there  is  a  range  of  hills  about  100  ft.  high,  which 
teiTninate  rather  abruptly  to  the  S.,  at  l^m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  village. 

Shoal  water  extends  for  more  than  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Balacheri,  and  the  place  is  only 
approachable  towards  H.  W.,  and  with  a  native  pilot.  The  shore  between  it  and  Nowa  Nugga  is 
fronted  with  mud  and  coral  banks,  and  no  vessel  should  go  near  it. 

NOWA-FUOGA,  or  Jam-Nngga,  the  largest  and  best  fort  in  the  gulf,  18  m.  to  tiie  S.W.  of 
Juria,  is  the  capital  of  the  ind«^pendent  principality,  Halar,  which  is  ruled  by  the  Jam  of  Nowa- 
Nugga.  British  authority  is  represented  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  by  the  Political 
Agent  in  Eatiawar,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Rajkote,  50 m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Nowa^Nugga.  The 
fort  is  more  than  7  m.  to  S.  by  E.  of  the  anchorage  off  Nowa-Nugga.  The  Eota  is  a  high,  circular, 
turreted  building  on  the  W.  side  of  the  fort,  183  ft.  above  the  mean  sea  level,  and,  from  its  white- 
ness, may  be  seen  in  clear  days,  when  the  refraction  is  great,  at  30  m.  distance,  and  commonly  at 
15  m.  Rather  more  than  i^m.  to  the  E.  of  it  stands  the  Durbar  House,  a  large  building  with  a 
gable  roof  at  either  end,  and  ^  m.  to  the  N.W.  outside  the  fort,  is  a  look-out  tower ;  all  three  are 
conspicuous  objects.    Howa  Hnggpa  kota  is  in  lat.  33^  37'  N.,  Ion.  70^  3'  E. 

Baydaj,  a  little  rillage  and  fort,  where  stands  the  bunder,  or  searport  of  Nowa-Nugga,  is 
3^  m.  N.W.  of  the  great  fort.  Boats  can  come  up  the  creek  to  within  }  m.  of  this  little  fort  The 
mouth  of  Bayday  Creek  is  about  3  m.  from  the  anchorage  off  Nowa-Nugga,  and  nearly  1  m.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Roji  Temple;  its  W.  side  is  rocky,  and  the  E.  side  soft  mud.  Soji,  a  little  Hindoo 
temple  with  a  flag-staff,  stands  midway  between  the  anchorage  and  Bayday  Fort. 

Tides.  H.  W.  at  Roji,  at  F.  and  G.  of  moon,  at  Ih.  40  m.;  rise  and  fall  at  high  springs 
18  ft.,  at  ordinary  springs  16,  and  at  neaps  10  ft. 

Anchorage.  The  anchorage  off  Nowa-Nugga  is  with  Peritan  Island  just  seen  outside  of  the 
large  mangrove  island  between  it  and  Roji,  and  with  Roji  Temple  bearing  S.  by  W.,  or  both  the 
towers  of  Nowa-Nugga  open  to  the  left,  or  E.,  of  all  Roji  land,  in  3  or  8  fathoms  at  L.  W..  well 
sheltered  from  the  W.  winds,  which  prevail  from  Feb.  to  Oct,  inclusive.  The  bottom  is  such  very 
soft  mud,  that  a  vessel  can  safely  anchor  in  her  own  draught  of  water ;  the  entrance  of  the  creek 
will  bear  from  this  anchorage  S.W.  by  S.  West  of  this  anchorage  i  m.  there  is  a  small  detached 
reef,  dry  at  L.  W.,  having  a  passage  between  it  and  the  main  reef.  And  l^m.  N.  by  W.  of  the 
anchorage,  there  lies  a  3-fathoms  rooky  patch.  The  Durbar  House,  touching  the  E.  extreme  of  all 
Roji  land,  is  on  the  line  of  both  these  shoals. 

Dlrectioni.  In  coming  from  the  W.,  a  vessel  passing  1  m.  to  N.  of  the  Peritan  Reef,  must 
stand  on  E.,  till  all  the  high  towers  of  Nowa-Nugga  are  seen  {from  aloft,)  to  the  left  or  £.,  of  all 
Roji  rocky  land ;  this  is  to  avoid  a  3-fathom  patch  lying  5  m.  E.  of  Peritan. 

In  coming  from  the  N.E.,  Bayday  Fort  should  not  be  opened  to  the  left  of,  or  E.  of  all  Roji 
land ;  for,  on  Uiis  bearing  and  all  E.  of  it,  the  ground  is  rocky  at  the  distance  of  1^  m.  £.  of  the 
above-mentioned  anchorage ;  so  that,  Roji  Temple  hearing  from  S.  i-  W.  to  8.S.W.  ^  W.,  are  the 
limits  between  which  to  anchor. 

PEETTAH  TEBB8.  Extending  a  long  way  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  entrance  of  Bayday 
Greek,  there  is  a  mangrove  swamp,  with  a  sand-bank  on  its  N  E.  face,  the  N.  extreme  of  which 
will  bear  about  W.  from  the  anchorage  above  described.  To  the  W.  of  this  sand,  and  at  the  distance  of 
6  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Roji,  there  is  a  detached  mangrove  island,  whose  trees  are  30  to  80  ft.  above 
H.  W ,  the  highest  being  at  the  N.E.  end.  This  is  called  Peritan,  an  excellent  land-mark  in 
making  this  coast,  as  the  trees,  like  those  of  the  Tekra  on  the  Kutch  coast,  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut 
down. 

Soundings.    Off  the  Peritan  a  vessel  ought  not  to  shoal  under  30  fathoms,  till  its  high  trees 
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bear  to  the  W.  of  S.  A  coral  reef,  steep-to,  and  dry  at  L.  W.,  extends  off  this  island  1  m.  to 
N.E.,  and  }  m.  to  S.W. ;  the  W.  side  of  Peritan  forms  the  E.  side  of  the  Surmut  Kari  entrance ; 
and,  when  the  reefs  are  dry,  a  vessel  may  conveniently  anchor,  to  get  shelter  from  N.E.  winds,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Surmut,  with  the  Peritan  trees  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom.    Peritan  high  trees  are  in  lat.  2d°  37'  N.,  Ion.  69^  57'  E. 

To  the  E.  of  a  line  from  Nowa-Nugga  on  the  S.  to  the  Tooua  Tekra  on  the  Kntch  coast,  there 
was  in  1853  at  L.  W.  nowhere  more  than  10  fathoms  water  across  the  golf,  whereas  the  charts  of 
1831  represent  the  head  of  the  gulf  as  much  deeper,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  gradually 
filling  up.  E.  of  a  line  from  Peritan  to  Budreair  there  is  nowhere  more  than  30  fathoms.  Here 
it  may  be  useful  to  the  navigator  (when  going  direoi  from  Mandavee  to  Nowa-Nugga,)  to  know  that 
Peritan  bears  S.E.  by  E.  about  15  m.  from  Nowanar  Point  on  the  Kutch  coast. 

The  COAST.  From  Nowa-Nugga  to  the  W.  for  more  than  30  m.,  the  main  land  of  Halar 
recedes  4  to  6  m.  from  the  sea  face  of  the  reefs  which  bound  this  coast,  and  it  has  no  distinguishable 
objects,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  hills,  which  are  too  far  off  to  set  as  land-marks :  but 
clumps  of  mangrove  trees  on  the  reefs  form  excellent  guides ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut  down, 
and  are  named  by  the  boatmen  Peritan,  Dera,  Nurira,  Earumba,  and  D'huni.  Dera  differs  from 
the  rest  of  these  marks  in  being  a  sand-hill,  which  from  a  distance  looks  like  a  tent,  when  the  sun 
shines  on  it  The  Birda  Hills  are  frequently  visible  from  this  side  of  the  gulf;  and,  off  Boji,  they 
may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  (a  distance  of  46  m.) 

Surmut.  S.W.  of  the  Peritan  there  is  the  entrance  to  the  Surmut-kari,  between  reefs,  a 
little  more  than  f  m.  wide ;  and  at  the  same  distance  within  the  entrance  there  are  some  rocky 
patches,  which  render  it  unsafe  to  run  far  in  without  a  pilot,  but  a  vessel  may  anchor  from  ^  m.  to 
I  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  Peritan  Reef,  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  high  trees  bearing  N.E.  to  E.N.E., 
and  well  sheltered  against  strong  N.-Easters.  But  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  run  in  there  till  a 
couple  of  hours  after  H.  W.,  when  the  edge  of  the  reef  will  be  seen  quite  dry. 

BERA  SAHB  is  a  range  of  low  sand-hills,  6  m.  S.W.  of  the  Peritan.  (The  name  is  applied 
to  the  coral  reef  surrounding  it,  or  the  whole  space  included  between  the  Surmut  and  Seeka  Inlets.) 
The  N.W.  end  of  Dera  Sand  is  bluff,  about  15  ft.  high,  and  off  it  are  a  few  scattered,  stunted 
mangroves.  To  the  E.  these  trees  are  thicker,  and  there  are  two  or  three  single  conspicuous  trees 
at  tiie  distance  of  from  1  to  1^^  m.  E.  of  the  bluff.  The  reef  extends  off  Dera  sand-hill  nearly 
l^-m.  to  N.W.,  and  Goes  Reef  is  to  the  S.W.  of  it. 

Seeka  Inlet  is  3  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dera,  and  is  navigable  for  only  4  or  5  m.  at  L.  W. ;  but  at 
H.  W.,  large  boats  can  pass  through  channels  amongst  the  mangrove  bushes,  almost  in  a  direct 
line  to  Roji.  and  thence  to  Bayday. 

HTTSBIEA  is  a  clump  of  trees  with  a  sand  before  it,  distant  8  m.  about  W.S.W.  from  Dera 
Sand-bluff.  The  reef  extends  off  it  H  m.  to  N.,  where  the  rocks  are  highest,  and  3  m.  to  N.E.  A 
mangrove  swamp  joins  Nurrira  clump  with  the  main  land.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay,  between  it 
and  the  Dera,  lies  the  Goos  Reef,  more  than  3  m.  long  E.  and  W.,  and  3  m.  broad.  At  i  m.  from 
its  N.  side  there  is  a  long  sand,  that  dries  before  the  reef  itself,  and  shows  well.  On  its  S.  and 
W.  sides  are  deep-water  channels,  which,  as  well  as  that  on  its  E.  side,  bear  the  name  of  Seeka 
Kari.  These  channels  are  used  by  native  vessels  when  it  is  blowing  very  fresh,  they  thus  avoid 
the  heavy  sea  outside.     The  N.  edge  of  Goos  Reef  is  on  the  line  from  Dera  Bluff  to  Nurrira. 

Sonn dings.  A  vessel  should  not,  in  working,  come  under  13  fathoms  between  Nurrira  and 
Peritan,  and  not  under  15  fathoms  when  N.  of  the  former,  and  between  it  and  Karumba.  There 
is  nowhere  so  much  as  35  fathoms  at  L.  W.  to  the  E.  of  a  line  from  Dera,  in  Katiawar,  to 
Moondra,  in  Eutch.  There  are  rocky  patches,  of  7  and  8  fathoms,  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf, 
mid- way  in  the  track  of  vessels  from  Mandavee  to  Seraia. 

KABUMBA  is  a  mangrove  island,  4  m.  long,  E.  and  W.,  and  a  little  less  N.  and  S  ,  with  a 
clump  of  high  trees  on  its  N.  edge,  which  bears  from  Nurrira  W.  i  S.  6  m.  North  of  these  trees 
the  reef  dries  ^m.  off,  forming  a  projecting  point,  from  which  the  line  of  reef  on  the  one  side 
trends  to  S.W.  for  4  m.,  to  the  entrance  of  Seraia  Kari,  and  on  the  other  takes  a  S.E.  direction 
for  3)^  m.  to  another  channel  that  leads  round  Karumba  Island  up  to  Seraia :  the  mouth  of  this 
latter  channel  is  nearly  mid- way  on  the  line  from  Nurrira  to  Karumba ;  it  is  very  deep,  but  narrow, 
and  at  3  m.  up  is  only  navigable  at  H.  W.  by  boats  standing  over  the  reefs  and  the  mud-flats.  A 
vessel  may  run  in  for  i  m.  at  L.  W.,  when  the  reefs  are  visible,  and  be  well  sheltered  from  W.  winds. 

The  point  of  rocks  N.  of  Karumba  is  deep-to,  and  a  vessel  should  not  come  under  30  fathoms ; 
but,  with  the  trees  bearing  S.E.,  you  can  come  into  15  fathoms,  mud ;  and  with  them  E.S.E.  into 
7  fathoms.  Between  the  trees  of  Karumba  and  those  of  Ghanka  Island,  there  is  nowhere  to  the 
S.  more  than  10  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  except  in  the  mouth  of  Seraia  Greek. 

SEBAIA  IKLET,  between  Karoomba  and  Dhuni  trees,  may,  at  no  very  remote  day,  become 
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the  lAverpool  of  Eatiawar.  Seraia  is  already  an  important  native  port,  and  its  position,  as  regards 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  inlet  and  the  perfect 
shelter  it  affords,  mark  it  out  as  deserving  the  attention  of  European  merchants.  The  fact  of  its 
helonging  to  a  native  chief,  who  has  no  one  to  advise  him  on  maritime  matters,  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  at  Seraia  Inlet,  which  has  as  great  a  depth  at  L.  W.  as  the  Mersey  of  Liverpool  can 
show  at  H.  W.  in  its  entrance.     Beraia-kari  mouth  is  in  lat.  23°  28'  N.,  Ion.  69°  32'  E. 

The  Entrance.  From  Karumba  trees  a  thin  low  strip  of  sand,  with  mangroves  on  the  sea- 
side, runs  to  W.S.W.  2^  m. ;  its  W.  end  is  higher,  and  has  bushes  on  it,  the  tops  of  which  are 
10  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark.  The  rocks  dry  a  little  more  than  a  mile  W.  of  this  sand,  and  a  vessel 
will  find  excellent  shelter  in  this  entrance  of  Seraia  Inlet,  or  Kari,  from  N.-Easters,  by  anchoring  2  or 
8  cables'  lengths  from  the  reef,  in  6  to  10  fathoms,  mud,  with  this  nearest  point  of  the  sand  E.  by 
N.,  after  Earuraba  trees  have  just  passed  behind  the  N.  point  of  high  sand ;  and  with  a  large 
banyan  tree  on  with  a  little  conical  hill  (ll^m.  off,)  bearing  S.S.E.  \  E.  These  last  are  the  leading 
marks  into  Seraia  Greek.  Towards  L.  W.  the  reefs  are  well  defined,  and  at  any  time  the  mast- 
head look-out  man  will  discern  them,  when  within  2  or  3  cables'  lengths. 

Dhnni  is  a  tuft  of  trees  on  sand,  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Earumba,  forming  the  W.  point  of  Seraia- 
kari,  which  runs  up  Om.  to  Seraia  Bunder,  a.  very  small  place.  The  principal  town,  to  which 
goods  are  carried  by  land,  is  Eambalia,  which  is  6  m.  S.E.  of  Seraia.  The  creek  is  known  by  both 
names,  Seraia  and  Eambalia :  it  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  on  the  large  scale,  and  a  vessel  had 
better  take  a  pilot  at  Eutch  Mandavee,  if  bound  to  Seraia. 

CHAKKA,  or  Sahnka  (the  N.  end)  in  lat.  22°  32'  N.,  Ion.  69°  23'  E.,  is  a  little  island 
covered  with  trees,  9  m.  N.W.  of  Dhuni  trees :  and  from  hence  to  Vomani,  the  N.  point  of 
Okha-mundel,  this  end  of  the  gulf  has  nothing  but  reefs  and  blands,  with  good  channels 
amongst  them,  which  are  most  useful  to  coasting  craft  during  strong  breezes,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  swell  outside.  Chanka  is  the  N.E.  of  four  islands  on  the  Great  Bural,  or  Chanka  Reef, 
the  N.  face  of  which  is  10  m.  in  length.  The  N.E.  end  of  the  reef  forms  in  a  full  semicircle, 
with  a  radius  of  Hm.  round  Chanka  Island;  after  the  first  quarter-ebb,  the  rocks  at  its  margin 
begin  to  show  themselves.    Chanka  bears  about  S.  by  E.  from  Mandavee. 

Bnbasir  Book,  on  which  a  small  post  is  erected,  lying  rather  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
E.  edge  of  the  above  reef,  bears  S.E.  by  E.  2^  m.  from  Chanka  trees. 

ANCHOBAGE.  To  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Chanka  trees,  there  is  good  shelter  for  ships  of  any 
size  against  W.  winds,  the  beacon  on  Bubasir  Rock  making  navigation  easy.  A  good  anchorage  is 
in  5  fathoms,  mud,  at  L.  W.,  about  \  m.  S.  W.  of  the  rock ;  but  a  vessel  only  taking  shelter  for  a 
single  tide,  may  anchor  to  the  N.  of  it  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  mud,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal 
soundings,  with  Bubasir  Beacon  S.  by  W.,  and  Chanka  trees  W. 

This  anchorage  on  the  E.  of  Chanka  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  worth  knowing.  A  vessel 
disabled  between  Dwarka  and  Earachi,  and  unable  to  claw  off  the  coast,  need  not  now,  with  the 
latest  charts  on  board,  have  any  fear  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Gulf  of  Eutch.  Rain  seldom  falls 
hereabouts,  and  the  shore  is  not  so  completely  hidden  as  off  Bombay.  In  the  day  time  the  towns 
and  trees  between  Dwarka  and  Bate  Island  will  be  discerned  from  aloft,  and  a  vessel  can  run  in  to 
N.  or  S.  of  Beka  Shoal.  After  passing  Chinri  Reef,  she  would  be  unable,  with  a  S.W.  wind,  to 
haul  up  to  S.  to  clear  Hun'man-danda  and  fetch  the  anchorage  on  the  E.  side  of  Bate  Island, 
without  tacking,  therefore  we  recommend  her  to  run  for  the  sheltered  anchorage  behind  Chanka. 
To  do  this,  she  must  stand  to  the  E.  along  the  N.  face  of  Bural  Reef.  Care  should  be  taken,  in 
approaching  this  reef  at  H.  W.,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the  trees  on  Noru  and  Chanka,  which 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  3  m.,  till  the  vessel  is  off  the  latter,  when  she  should  haul 
up  to  the  S  E.  when  Chanka  trees  bear  S.,  and  then  the  water  will  soon  become  smooth,  and  she 
may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  mud,  about  one  mile  to  the  E.  of  Bubasir  Rock,  and  3  or  3im. 
from  Chanka,  with  the  trees  bearing  W.N.W.,  where  the  ebb  sets  to  N.W.  and  the  flood  to  S.E. 

Shelter.  Large  native  vessels  arriving  from  the  Malabar  and  African  coasts,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  seek  shelter  to  leeward  of  Chanka,  and  there  discharge  the  bulk 
of  their  cargo  into  smaller  boats,  which,  watching  their  opportunity,  bring  the  goods  over  to 
Mandavee ;  the  larger  vessels  follow  at  spring-tides,  and  boldly  run  into  Eutch  Mandavee  Creek  at 
H.  W.  in  the  daytime,  when  the  tides  are  highest. 

Soimdings.  Between  Bubasir  and  Dhuni  fringing  reef  (the  latter  is  5  m.  S.E.  of  the  former) 
the  bottom  is  generally  mud,  though  a  few  casts  of  hard  ground  were  found,  but  the  water  is  not 
deep.  In  working  to  the  W.,  amongst  the  reefs  and  islands,  the  native  boatmen  usually  wait  till 
the  falling  tide  makes  the  banks  apparent.  The  most  minnte  description  of  these  channels 
amongst  these  islands  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  a  large  vessel,  which  should  take  a 
native  pilot,  as  the  tides  are  so  strong  in  some  places ;  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  set  is 
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necessary,  as  the  eddies  make  a  yess^  unmanageable  in  light  ^nds.  The  set  of  the  tide  daring 
the  first  hour  of  ebb,  when  it  runs  out  over  the  reef,  is  of  course  very  different  from  the  direction 
it  takes  after  half-ebb.  when  it  is  confined  within  narrow,  deep  channels. 

BTTEAL  BEEF,  the  vast  coral  reef  surrounding  the  islands  of  Chanka,  Noru,  Bida,  and 
Ghusra,  is  completely  covered  at  U.  W.  of  spring-tides,  the  islands  only  being  then  visible.  Its 
N.  face  is  very  deepto,  the  soundings  irregular,  from  UO  to  36  fathoms,  and  the  tide  rushes  by  with 
a  velocity  of  4  to  6  knots.  Off  its  N.E.  end  the  water  is  shoaler,  16  to  10  fathoms,  and  beyond 
this  there  is  a  bank,  on  which  are  found  rocky  patches  of  7  and  8  fathoms :  there  is  no  danger  on 
this  bank,  which  extends  more  than  10  m.  to  N.E.  of  Ohanka,  although  the  shoal  water  and  uneven 
bottom  cause  heavy  ripplings  and  breaks,  the  rush  of  tide  being  so  strong. 

Kom  is  a  large,  low,  mangrove  island,  on  the  Great  Burral  Reef,  situated  S^m.  to  W.  of 
Chanka  trees ;  it  is  nearly  8  m.  in  length  E.  and  W. ;  its  N.  face  is  fronted  with  sand,  at  the 
£.  end  of  which  are  the  highest  trees,  about  25  ft.  above  H.  W.  On  the  N.  of  Noru,  the  Burral 
Reef  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  soundings  are  mostly  mud  near  the  reef  in  the  two  angles,  where 
small  coasters,  when  working  tide-work  with  W.  winds,  can,  at  L.  W.,  find  anchorage,  where  they 
wait  for  the  next  ebb.    Ohanka,  the  N.E.  island,  is  described  in  the  preceding  page. 

Bida  is  a  mangrove  island,  nearly  2  m.  across ;  its  W.  face  is  fronted  with  sand,  the  N.  end  of 
which  is  highest,  being  nearly  SO  ft.  above  H.  W. ;  it  lies  dm.  S.W.  of  Noru,  or  about  half-way 
towards  Ohusra,  and  about  5  m.  to  E.  by  S.  of  Paga  Sand. 

Chusra,  a  small  rocky  islet,  with  a  clump  of  trees  on  its  N.  end,  stands  2^  m.  S.W.  of  Bida, 
and  marks  the  S.  extreme  of  the  Burral  Reef,  as  it  is  only  3  cables'  lengths  within  the  S.  point  of 
the  rocks.     Ohusra  trees  are  a  most  excellent  mark  for  navigating  these  inner  channels. 

The  If.W.  extreme  of  Burral  Reef,  which  extends  nearly  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Noru  highest 
trees,  and  is  7 ^m.  to  N.  of  Ohusra,  has  the  rocks  at  its  edge  piled  up  in  three  places,  which  are 
dry  in  rather  more  than  oner  hour  after  H.  W.  of  spring-tides,  and  at  neaps  are  scarcely  covered  at 
all.  The  Rao  of  Eutch  (to  whom  the  Burral  Reef  with  its  islands  are  said  to  belong)  promised  to 
erect  a  beacon  on  that  point,  that  vessels  might  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  against  N.E.  winds 
afforded  in  a  snug  anchorage  with  a  depth  of  4  or  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  8  or  4  cables*  lengths 
to  the  W.  of  the  fringing  reef :  the  bearings  for  which  are  as  follows : — 

ANCHOEAOE.  Ohanka  trees  (seen  from  aloft,)  just  touching  the  N.  sandy  face  of  Noru 
Island,  bearing  E. ;  and  Ohusra  trees  bearing  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  (on  with  Quoin  Hill  on  the  main  land, 
which  is  15  m.  distant,  and  only  seen  above  the  deck,  and  in  clear  weather.)  This  is  a  good 
anchorage,  in  4  or  6  fathoms,  mud,  where  no  ebb-tide  is  felt,  and  very  little  flood.  To  the  S.  of  it 
there  are  patches  of  shoal  water ;  and  a  bank  of  sand  and  rock,  with  overfalls  from  5  to  7  fathoms, 
extends  to  the  W.  to  Ohinri  Reef,  and  8.  to  the  Paga  Reef;  over  this  bank  the  soundings  are  every* 
whero  alike,  ranging  between  5  and  10  fathoms ;  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a  deeper  gut,  having 
12  to  ]  5  fathoms ;  the  bearings  of  the  land  must  then  be  the  sole  guide,  as  the  soundings,  except 
when  in  the  centre,  will  not  indicate  a  vessel's  position ;  and,  at  spring-tides,  the  ripplings  and 
breaking  water  frequently  alarm  a  stranger. 

Paga,  or  Tnitle  Beef,  lies  8  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ohusra  trees,  and  to  the  W.  of  Bida,  allow- 
ing a  passage  1  m.  broad  between  it  and  Burral  Reef.  Its  greatest  length  is  nearly  4  m.,  S.E. 
and  N.W.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  bank  of  sand,  which  is  only  completely  covered  at  H.  W.  springs, 
and  forms  a  good  mark ;  this  sand-heap  lies  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  E.  end  of  Beyt  Island.  Okba- 
mundel  table  land  S.E.  bluff  (which  is  8  m.  S.  of  Poshetra),  seen  between  the  Brothers,  or  Sahn 
Islands,  is  the  mark  which  will  keep  a  vessel  clear  of  the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  Paga  Reef,  and  will 
lead  in  clear  to  those  Islands.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Birda  HiUs  (seen  only  in  clear  weather, 
see  page  35 S),  on  with,  or  one  degree  to  the  left  of  the  highest  part  of  Ajar  Island  (seen  from 
aloft)  clears  the  N.E.  side  of  Paga  Reef.  The  N.  tip  of  the  reef  (which  never  shows  above  water), 
lies  3i  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  Ohinri  Sands,  and  bears  about  W.S.W.  from  the  anchorage  described, 
as  available  during  N.-Easters,  at  the  N.W.  extreme  of  Rural  ReefL 

Chinri Beef^  dm.  N.  of  Bate  Island,  has  also  a  sand-heap  only  covered  at  high  springs,  on  its 
S.  side  which  bears  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.,  41-  m.  from  Paga  sand ;  the  reef  that  dries  extends  more 
than  1  m.,  and  shoal  water  nearly  S  m.,  to  the  N.  of  the  sand ;  the  E.  extreme  of  this  shoal  water 
bears  E.N.E.  nearly  S  m.  distant  from  the  sand.  To  the  S.  of  Ohinri  sand  the  reef  b  deep-to,  and 
there  is  a  passage,  I  m.  wide,  between  it  and  the  reef  off  Bate  Island ;  but  between  it  and  Sainia 
Island,  the  water  is  shoal,  with  overfialls  from  8  to  8  fathoms. 

BETT,  BET,  or  BATE  ISLAVB.  The  E.  end,  composed  of  sand-hills  and  bushes,  3  nu  to  the 
W.  of  Paga  sand,  is  called  Hun'man  Point,  after  a  temple  of  that  name,  situated  about  i  m.  within 
the  point  The  reef  to  the  N.  of  this  point  is  called  Hun'man-danda,  and  extends  I  ^  m.  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  sand-hills  that  border  the  island's  N  side.    The  island  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  measures 
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5  m.,  but,  being  a  narrow  and  crooked  strip  of  land,  is  in  its  windings  half  as  long  again.  Its  S  W. 
half  is  rocky  table-land,  about  50  or  60  ft.  high.  Temples  in  honour  of  Krishna  abound ;  the 
population,  princfpallj  Brahmins,  are  mainly  supported  by  pilgrims  who  resort  here.  When  Beyt 
fort  was  taken  from  the  Waghers  by  a  British  force  in  1859,  the  principal  temples  were  blown  up 
with  the  fort ;  before  that  time  the  island  had  500  houses  and  3000  inhabitants. 

Beyt  Fort  Flag-staff  is  in  lat.  S^""  27  V  N.,  Ion.  69''  5'  £. 

Shelter  at  "E.  end  of  Beyt  A  vessel,  coming  in  along  the  S.  side  of  Chinri  reef,  must  pass  its 
sand-heap  at  one  cable's  distance,  and  stand  to  the  E.,  not  letting  Aramra  Tower  disappear  behind 
Bate  Island,  till  Ghusra  trees  just  touch  the  right  or  S.  side  of  Paga  Sand,  which  bearings  will  lead 
her  clear  of  Hun'man-danda ;  then  she  may  steer  to  the  S.E.  with  the  latter  marks  on,  gradually 
opening  them  as  she  hauls  to  the  S.,  and  as  the  Eiu  Hills  begin  to  appear  to  the  left  of  the  bushes 
on  Hun*man  Point,  when  she  may  steer  for  those  hills,  keeping  them  just  open  to  the  S.  of  the 
bushy  point,  or  about  S.W.  by  S.  (according  to  tide,  remembering  that  the  ebb  will  force  her  to  W. 
against  the  Hun*man-danda);  and  then  anchor  off  the  E.  end  of  Bate  Island,  as  follows. 

Anchorage  off  the  E.  end  of  Bate  Island,  well  sheltered  from  W.  gales,  and  approached  as 
above,  may  be  had  in  5  or  6  fathoms  mud,  rather  more  than  ^  m.  from  the  shore,  with  Hun'man 
Temple  N.W.  by  W.  the  sandy  extremes  of  Bate  Island,  from  S.W.  by  W.  to  N.N.W.,  (the  Chinri 
sand  being  just  shut  out  of  sight  by  the  latter  bearing),  where  the  ebb  sets  to  the  N.,  but  the 
flood  is  scarcely  perceptible.  To  the  E.  of  this  anchorage  the  bottom  is  rocky,  so  it  is  well  to  anchor 
near  the  island,  the  water  during  W.  winds  being  perfectly  smooth. 

POSHETBA  BAT.  Between  the  sandy  S.E.  side  of  Bate  Island  and  the  main  land  of  Okha- 
mundel  the  passage  is  very  shallow,  having  a  bank  in  mid-channel  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide. 
The  water  deepens  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  but  the  many  sunken  rocks  make  it 
unsafe  for  navigation  without  a  pilot.  Poshetra  Point  is  nearly  4  m.  S.E.  of  the  E.  end  of  Bate, 
and  the  town  of  Poshetra  is  on  high  ground  nearly  2m.  S.W.  of  the  point;  there  are  two  large 
banyan  trees  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  which  are  conspicuous  objects.  There  is  a  sunken  reef  1  m. 
to  N.  of  the  point ;  and,  to  the  E.  of  it,  foul  ground  for  nearly  2  m.  A  sand-bank  on  this  foul 
ground,  called  Boria,  and  only  covered  towards  H.  W.,  marks  the  E.  extreme  ;  but  a  separate  little 
reef  lies  to  the  N.  between  which  and  Paga  Reef  the  fair  channel  is  Urn.  broad.  Chusra  trees, 
touching  the  N.  end  of  Ajar  Island,  are  the  leading  marks  through  this  passage. 

When  clear  to  the  N.  of  these  Bona  Reefs  the  Kiu  Hills  are  a  little  open  to  N.  of  Poshetra 
Point.  When  clear  to  the  E.  of  them,  the  S.E.  bluff  of  Okha-mundel  table-land  is  seen  between 
the  Brothers  Islands. 

The  BrotherSy  called  by  the  natives  Sahn,  are  two  islands  2i  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Poshetra 
Point;  the  W.  one  is  largest,  with  a  flat  top,  about  60  ft.  high;  the  other  is  a  small  conical  islet. 
There  is  good  anchorage  i  m.  E.  of  the  Brothers,  and  also  on  their  W.  side,  in  6  to  10  fathoms, 
mud,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  this  Poshetra  Harbour 
as  affording  deep-water  shelter  for  the  largest  ships,  within  i  m.  of  the  main  land  of  Okha-mundel. 
This  territory  belongs  to  H.  H.  the  Guikwar  of  Bai'oda. 

MOUTH  OF  GULF  OF  KUTCH, 

Sainia  Island^  in  lat.  22°  29'  N.,  Ion.  69°  4'  E.,  bounding  the  N.  side  of  Bate  Inner  Harbour,  has 
a  sandy  spit  stretching  off  1  m.  to  the  N.W.  There  is  a  little  tomb  called  Sainia  Pir  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  40  ft.  above  H.W.  level,  which  is  the  most  useful  mark  hereabouts,  and  may  be  seen 
9  or  10  m.  firom  a  ship's  deck.  Gnmr  Shoal,  of  sand  and  rock,  on  which  there  are  various  depths 
of  water,  from  10  to  3^  fathoms,  extends  over  a  length  of  10  m.  N  E.  and  S.W.,  and  has  a  sand>' 
knoll,  called  Beka,  just  dry  at  lowest  water  of  spring  tides,  on  the  N.E.  end,  6  m.  from  the  main 
land ;  Bate  cocoaruut  trees  just  to  the  right  of  Sainia  Pir,  bearing  S.E.  ^  S.,  mark  this  little  patoh 
which  dries  at  the  lowest  spring  tides. 

Sonndings.  The  depth  between  the  Gurur  Shoal  and  the  shore  reef  varies  from  12  to  20 
fathoms ;  the  bottom  is  sand  and  shells.  The  S.  and  W.  parts  of  the  Gurur  are  free  from  danger : 
but  to  avoid  all  risk  do  not  bring  Dwarka  Temple  inside  Kutchigud  Fort,  or  to  the  S.  of  S.  by  E. 
The  S.  end  of  Gurur  Shoal  is  connected  with  the  shoal  water  off  Chora  sand-hills  by  a  shallow 
neck,  having  10  fathoms  water,  with  much  deeper  water  on  either  side;  but,  as  these  overfalls  are 
80  deceiving,  ships  had  better  pass  to  seaward  of  the  Gurur. 

Between  the  Gurur  shoal  and  the  main,  during  a  calm,  on  the  ebb  tide,  the  sea  sometimes 
breaks  even  in  deep  water ;  and  on  both  tides  there  are  heavy  ripplings,  causing  alarm  to  a 
stranger.  When  standing  in  towards  the  Gurur,  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  the 
ripplings,  and  great  quantities  of  sea- weed  in  large  patches  driltiiig  on  the  surface,  would  sufficiently 
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point  it  out  by  day.  But  the  soundings  are  a  sure  guide ;  the  30  fathoms  line  is  decidedly 
marked ;  and  the  water  will,  when  the  flood  tide  accelerates  the  vessers  speed,  generally  shoal 
10  fathoms  at  a  cast.     In  W.  winds  there  is  a  hollow  breaking  swell  on  the  Gurur. 

By  night  a  ship  not  bound  into  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  should  not  shoal  under  30  fathoms,  off  its 
mouth,  as  the  following  bank  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Gurur. 

LTTSHINGTOIf  SHOAL,  called  Unnia  Mor  by  Kutch  boatmen,  is  a  shoal  patch  of  sand  and 
rock,  the  former  doubtless  brought  by  the  currents  from  the  coasts  of  Sind  and  Kutch,  and  deposited 
on  the  rocky  nucleus,  where  the  ebb  from  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  conflicts  with  the  S.£.  ocean  current 
of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  It  is  supposed  to  be  getting  shoaler  gradually ;  3^  fathoms  at  L.  W.  was 
the  least  found  in  1850,  but  there  may  be  a  less  depth  on  it.  The  soundings  near  it  vaiy,  from 
16  to  16  fathoms  at  2  m.  to  the  S.,  and  from  30  to  30  between  it  and  Gurur,  from  which  it  is 
11m.  A  cast  of  5  fathoms  was  found  at  4  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Lushington  Shoal,  in  which  direction 
a  10-fathom  bank  extends  16  m.  Shoal  patches  of  8  fathoms  lie  to  the  W.  of  it ;  from  1 0  to  1 1 
fathoms  is  the  depth  on  its  N.W.  side,  from  whence  the  water  gradually  shoals  to  the  Kutch  coast. 
To  the  E.,  between  it  and  Ranwara  Shoal,  there  is  a  deep  gut  with  from  30  to  35  fathoms. 

The  Si  fathoms  patch  of  the  Lushington  Shoal,  is  in  lat.  33°  37'  N.,  and  Ion.  68°  48'  E. 
From  it  Nanao  Hill,  in  Kutch,  bears  N.E.  ^  N.,  46  m.,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather;  Beka 
Shoal  bears  E.S.E.  13  m. :  and  Dwalrka  Temple  S.S.E.  35  m. 

The  Tides  on  Lushington  Shoal  set  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  from  1^  to  3i  knots  per  hour. 
H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  1 1  h.  30  m.,  when  the  ordinary  rise  is  10  ft. 

EHTERIHO  the  GULF  OF  KUTCH.  For  a  steamer,  or  a  ship  with  a  fair  wind,  bound 
into  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  the  passage  between  the  G  urur  and  the  main  land  of  Okha-mundel  should 
be  used,  care  being  taken  tliat,  in  giving  that  shoal  a  wide  berth,  the  vessel  does  not  go  too  near 
the  spit  off  Sainia ;  the  fair  channel  is  3  m.  wide.  From  Dwarka  the  tides  make  strong  in  and 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  setting  with  the  line  of  coast,  3  to  3  knots  per  hour,  increasing  to 
3  and  4  as  you  approach  Bate. 

Vessels  bound  to  Mandavee  from  the  S.,  passing  between  Gurur  and  Lushington  Shoals, 
should  keep  Dwarka  Temple  and  Kutchigud  Fort  in  one,  or  bearing  S.  by  E.  so  long  as  either  can 
be  seen  from  aloft  on  that  line.  Assar  Pagoda,  off  the  Kutch  coast,  should  be  steered  for,  and 
will  bear  about  N.E.  30  m.  distant  from  outside  the  Gurur. 

Deep  Water.  To  the  N.  of  the  Gurur,  between  Lushington  and  Ranwara  Shoals,  there  is  a 
gut  of  small  extent,  having  over  80  fathoms  water ;  from  this  deep  basin,  which  is  a  good  guide  to 
know  a  vessel's  position,  on  a  fine  day  Nanao  Hill  in  Kutch  may  be  seen  bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  and 
all  will  be  clear  before  you  :  but  due  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  the  tides,  which  set  E.  and  W. 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf,  about  3  m.  per  hour.  The  above  bearing  of  Nanao  Hill  leads  clear  in 
mid*channel  between  Lushington  and  Gurur  Shoals.  A  steamer  may  conveniently  pass  between 
the  Gurur  Shoal  and  the  coast  of  Okha-mundel,  when  bound  to  Mandavee  in  the  daytime,  and, 
by  taking  a  fresh  departure  from  Sainia  Island,  will  not  only  make  more  certain  of  steering  straight 
for  Assar  Pagoda  on  the  Kutch  coast,  but  will  save  several  miles. 

BATE  DTNER  HARBOITB,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  fort,  is  unfit  for  large  ships  having  so 
much  rocky  ground.  If  wanting  to  anchor  off  Bate  Fort ;  after  the  S.  end  of  Sainia  is  brought  to 
bear  W.N.W.  (as  at  page  351),  stand  to  the  S.E.,  over  the  flat,  for  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  when 
they  are  on  with  a  large  round  tree,  until  the  S.W.  bluff  of  Bate  Island  is  just  disappearing 
behind  Haji  Kurman's  Point,  when  the  steamer  must  be  hauled  up  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  may 
round  the  latter  point  at  less  than  3  cable's  length,  and  anchor  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  with  Bate  Fort 
E.S.E.  to  E.  by  S.,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  rocky  bottom.  Of  course  none  but  a  steamer  could  enter 
as  above,  but  a  small  sailing-vessel  might  work  in  with  a  N.E.  wind. 

Directions  for  entering  Bate  Harbour.  There  are  several  channels  into  Bate'*'  at  H.W.; 
but,  for  steamers,  the  passage  round  the  E.  side  of  Sainia  Island  is  preferred,  as  the  rocky  point  of 
its  reef  shows  itself  so  plainly,  and  a  vessel  should  pass  quite  close  to  it.  There  is  no  flood  tide 
felt  in  this  passage,  though  N.  of  it,  across  its  mouth,  the  flood  stream  runs  3  or  4  knots  to  the  E., 
and  the  ebb  to  N.W.  A  sandy  spit  extends  for  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  Sainia  Island.  Beka  Shoal, 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  Gurur,  which  has  a  little  sandy  knoll,  dry  at  lowest  spring  tides,  is  marked  by 
Sainia  tomb  just  to  the  left  of  Bate  cocoa-nut  trees.  Therefore,  when  the  trees  are  seen  clear  to  the 
left  of  all  Sainia  Island  (seen  best  from  aloft)  the  ship  is  well  clear  to  the  E.  of  the  Gurur  Shoal, 
and  should  stand  onwards  to  S.E.,  allowing  for  tide,  if  bound  into  Bate,  with  those  marks  a  little 
more  open,  till  Chinr  iSand  bears  E.,  when  she  may  gradually  open  out  the  whole  of  Bate  Island 
to  the  left  or  E.  of  Sainia  Island. 


«  806  Admiralty  Chart,  Bate  Harbour,  by  A  D.  Taylor,  scale  m.  ss  2  inohes. 
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To  enter  the  passage  along  the  E.  side  of  Sainia.  Having  arrived  (as  above^  within  a 
mile  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  keep  a  look  out  for  the  N.E.  tip  of  its  reef,  and  steer  for  it  S.S.W., 
paying  great  attention  to  the  tide,  which  rushes  past  the  tip  of  the  rocks  with  great  velocity.  Two 
sandy  points  of  the  Okha  shore,  between  Sainia  and  Aramra,  will  be  seen  in  line  ahead,  keeping 
these  in  a  line  will  lead  you  in  clear  to  the  E.  of  Sainia  Reef,  which  is  only  partially  covered  at 
H.W, ;  steer  S.S.W.  along  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  not  opening  out  the  sandy  points  till  the  S. 
end  of  Sainia  bears  W.N.W.,  when  you  may  go  a  little  further  S.,  and  anchor  2  or  3  cables  to  the 
£.  of  the  first  sandy  point,  Okha  Point,  in  5  to  7  fathoms,  with  Vomani  Point  (see  page  354) 
which  is  1  m.  to  S.W.  of  Sainia  Island,  bearing  W. 

With  a  W.  wind  a  ship  must  wait  till  half  flood,  and  then  cross  Bate  Bar,  with  the  E.  sandy 
point  of  Okha-mundel  on  with  Bate  Fort ;  in  this  passage  she  will  have  more  than  4  fathoms 
towards  H.  W. ;  and,  when  in  the  deep  water  (with  Sainia  Pir  bearing  E.),  where  it  breaks  even 
in  10  fathoms  when  the  tide  is  running  to  windward,  she  must  borrow  towards  the  S.  end  of  that 
island,  and  when  up  to  it,  haul  to  the  S.  and  anchor  to  the  E.  of  Okha  sandy  point,  with  Vomani 
mound  bearing  W.,  as  before. 

WINDS  AND  WEATHER  IN  THE  GULF  OF  KUTCH. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  W.  and  S.W.  winds  prevail  from  Feb.  to  Oct.  inclusive,  and  N.*Easters 
in  Nov.,  Dec.,  and  Jan.  In  the  latter  month  it  occasionally  blows  fresh,  but  for  never  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  followed  by  light  winds  and  calms,  or  light  sea-breezes  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  barometer  riaes  with  these  strong  N.-Easters,  and /(Ms  before  W.  sea-breezes. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Jan.  and  beginning  of  Feb.,  dense  banks  of  fog  are  frequently 
seen  at  early  dawn  on  the  horizon,  after  a  calm  night ;  when  the  sun  rises*  these  drift  to  sea  with 
the  land-winds,  and  are  blown  back  with  W.  winds,  obscuring  all  objects.  They  generally  come  in 
heavy  detached  masses,  wetting  everything,  and  almost  obscuring  the  sun,  which,  however,  shines 
out  with  apparently  greater  warmth  during  the  intervals  These  fogs  may  be  expected  until  the 
latter  end  of  February,  and  are  invariably  wet.  The  same  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Sind  at  that 
season  over  the  swamps  of  the  River  Indus. 

From  the  first  week  of  Feb.  fresh  breezes,  from  W.  to  S.W.  may  be  expected ;  these  are  indi- 
cated by  a  slight  fall  in  the  barometer,  and  last  for  two  days,  succeeded  by  calms  or  light  winds. 
And  although  N.-Easters  may  still  blow  occasionally  after  this  date,  it  is  but  seldom,  and  only 
as  a  land-wind,  in  the  morning  or  after  midnight :  and  a  slight  rise  of  barometer  precedes  them. 

S.W.  Monsoon.  After  the  beginning  of  March  the  W.  winds  may  be  said  to  have  fully  set 
in ;  and  now  calms  and  light  N.E.  winds  are  of  only  occasional  occurrence.  Towards  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  some  time  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  March,  there  are  one  or  two  days  in  which 
thunder  and  hail-storms  happen  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  in  heavy  squalls  from  S.E.  to  N.E.  The 
barometer  gave  no  warning  of  these. 

In  April,  W.  and  W.S.W.  winds  prevail,  being  strongest  in  the  afternoon  as  a  sea-breeze,  and 
moderate  from  midnight  till  the  next  forenoon.  From  the  beginning  of  May  the  heavy  S.W.  mon- 
soon*s  swell  has  commenced  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Gulf,  and  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  work 
round  the  N.W.  point  of  Okha-mundel  from  Bate  to  Dwarka,  even  with  the  strong  ebb  tides  that 
prevail  in  that  locality.  The  swell  on  the  Gurur  Shoal  is  so  heavy  and  confused.  Only  the  larger 
sort  of  Eutch  Eotiyehs  attempt  it  after  mid-May,  &nd  they  have  to  lie  inside  Bate  and  take  advan- 
tage of  any  break  in  the  strength  of  the  wind  to  try  and  get  out. 

From  June  till  end  of  Aug.,  the  S.W.  monsoon  blows  with  more  or  less  strength,  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  fresh  gale.  Heavy  rain  seldom  occurs  before  mid-July,  and  sometimes  later,  though 
after  tbe  end  of  June  frequent  showers  happen.  After  mid*  August  the  most  enterprising  of  the 
Kutch  boatmen  leave  Mandavee,  and  lie  at  Bate,  looking  out  for  a  break  in  the  weather,  which  they 
take  advantage  of,  and  make  the  passage  to  Bombay  in  3  or  4  days.  The  first  arrivals  at  Mandavee 
from  Bombay  after  the  S.W.  monsoon^  are  in  the  first  week  of  Sept.  After  the  middle  of  that 
month  the  wind  gets  considerably  weaker,  and  hauls  to  about  W.N.W.  towards  midnight.  But  not 
until  Oct.,  when  they  luuil  more  to  the  N.  and  become  decided  land«winds,  can  a  vessel  fetch  out  of 
the  Gulf  from  Mandavee  on  one  tack  without  going  to  Bate. 

H.E.  Monsoon.  In  beginning  of  Nov.,  the  land-winds,  or  N.-Easters,  may  be  looked  for  with 
certainty,  and  frequently  are  of  moderate  strength.  After  the  middle  of  the  month  they  blow  fresh 
occasionally,  sometimes  lasting  all  day ;  but,  when  the  forenoon  is  calm,  the  sea-breeze  may  be 
looked  for  soon  after  mid-day.  The  sea-breezes  off  the  Eutch  ooast  are  a  great  relief  after  the 
dry  land-wind.     On  the  Halar  coast  the  N.-Easters  are  pleasant. 

Gale.    On  Nov.  21st,  1851,  a  heavy  gale  from  S.E.  and  S.  was  experienced  throughout  the 
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Oalf,  and  many  boats  were  wrecked  and  foundered.  It  first  commenced  as  an  N.E.  fresh  breeze 
at  daybreak  (during  the  previous  night  there  were  light  squalls  from  all  quarters),  the  barometer 
was  then  much  the  same  as  the  day  before,  but  afterwards  fell  (instead  of  rising  as  usual)  towards 
10  in  the  forenoon,  by  which  time  the  wind  had  gradually  veered  to  S.E.  and  become  a  moderate 
increasing  gale.  Ram  likewise  fell.  From  lib.  a.m.  to  8  h.  p.m.  the  wind  was  strongest,  blowing 
a  strong  S.E.  gale  at  times,  in  squalls  with  rain.  Towards  evening  the  wind  had  veered  to  S.W., 
and  decreased  to  a  strong  breeze,  but  occasionally  blowing  a  moderate  gale  in  squalls.  During  the 
night  it  gradually  veered  to^N.W.,  at  the  same  time  decreasing,  and  the  sky  clearing,  and  at  day- 
light the  wind  was  N.,  but  only  a  fresh  breeze.  The  barometer  was  lowest  at  3  h.  p  m.,  and  after 
that  hour  rose  rapidly.     In  the  foreonon  of  the  SSnd  it  was  as  high  as  it  had  been  6  days  before. 

In  Deo.  the  N.E.  winds  occasionally  blow  fresh,  but  for  never  more  than  three  or  four  days  at 
a  time.  In  the  afternoon  they  are  very  weak,  and  sometimes  there  Is  a  calm,  or  a  very  light  sea- 
breeze.  The  £.  I.  G.  sloop  ElphinsUme  had  a  gale  in  tbis  mouth,  from  the  S.E.  and  N.E.,  when 
about  130  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch. 

Passages.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  frequent  breaks  in  the  weather  occur  to  enable  boats 
to  run  between  Mandavee  and  Bate  or  Seraia,  and  between  Toona  and  Juria,  but  these  only  last  a 
day  or  two  at  a  time.  Large  Eutch  Kotiyehs,  which  are  late  in  returning  from  Zanzibar  to  Man- 
davee, stop  off  the  latter  place  and  communicate  with  owners  ;  then  run  over  to  Ghanka  sheltered 
anchorage,  to  which  place  small  Kotiyehs  are  sent  to  lighten  them  of  their  cargo,  and  bring  it  across 
to  Mandavee  Greek.    The  large  vessel  follows  at  high  spring  tides,  and  bumps  in  over  the  bar. 

From  Nov.  to  Jan.  the  N.-Easters  blow  fresh  outside  die  Gulf;  and  it  is  prudent  fgr  vessels 
wishing  to  work  into  it,  to  anchor  for  a  few  hours  off  Dwarka,  or  Kutchigud,  should  it  be  ebb  tide, 
and  start  with  the  flood  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf,  to  make  the  Kutch  coast,  where  the  water  is 
much  smoother.  A  course  of  about  N.  by  W.,  or,  with  spring  tides,  perhaps  a  nearly  N.  course 
from  Kutchigud  Point  may  thus  be  made  good,  leading  a  vessel  nicely  between  the  Gurur  and 
Lushington  Shoals  towards  the  Kutch  coast,  along  which  she  may  continue  working  to  the  E. ;  or, 
if  the  wind  be  light,  she  may  anchor  to  wait  for  the  next  flood  tide,  or  till  she  can  make  head  against 
the  ebb. 

KATIAWAR  GOAST.-BEYT  ISLAND  TO  GULF  OF  CAMBAY. 
(Variation,  from  Dwarka  to  Diu,  about  1°  E). 

The  W.  Coaat  of  Xatiawar,  from  Beyt  Island  to  Diu  Head,  is  160  m.  in  length.  The 
N.-most  30  m.,  called  Okha-mundel,  under  the  Gaikwa  of  Baroda,  is  almost  severed  from  the  main 
by  the  Runn,  a  mud  flat,  submerged  in  the  rainy  season,  between  Mudhi  and  the  Gulf  of  Kutch. 
The  2*2  m.,  from  the  Runn  at  Mudhi  to  Miani,  form  part  of  Halar,  the  territory  of  tlie  Jam  of 
Nowa-nugga,  to  whom  belongs  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch.  The  S.  10  m.  is  also  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda.  Between  M'hul  Dwarka  and  Seel  Bunder,  45  m.  is  under 
the  Nawab  of  Junaghur.  From  Mahadeopore  to  Miani  belongs  to  the  Rana  of  Porbunder.  The 
coast  is  low,  with  a  sandy  ridge  fronting  the  sea.  The  country  is  generally  well  cultivated  with 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  various  kinds  of  grain  and  herbs.  The  towns  and  villages  are  numerous, 
and  many  are  walled  and  flanked  with  round  bastions.  There  are  few  hills  visible  along  the  coast- 
line. The  Biatiawar  coast  is  safe  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  currents,  if  any,  set  along 
the  line  of  coast,  so  that  a  vessel  may  run  along  at  any  distance ;  but,  at  uight,  a  line  of  about 
20  fathoms  would  be  near  enough. 

The  Birda  Hilla,  being  from  12  to  18  m.  inland,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  visible  from  25  to 
80  m.  off.  When  viewed  from  the  N.  they  are  seen  in  three  distinct  peaks ;  the  left  hand  one, 
called  Venn,  is  highest,  being  1,730  ft.  above  the  sea.  As  you  go  S.  to  Porbunder  these  peaks 
come  together ;  off  Navi  Bunder  the  highest  peak  is  seen  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  range. 
Jnuaghiir  Monntain,  or  Gimar,  35  m.  inland,  is  of  a  conical  form ;  its  summit,  which  \a  notched 
with  two  or  three  small  peaks,  and  thus  rendered  remarkable,  is  elevated  3,837  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  60  m.,  or  all  along  the  coast  from  Diu  Head 
to  Porbunder,  until  a  vessel  passes  to  the  N.  of  the  latter  place,  when  it  disappears  behind  the 
Birda  range.  It  is  described  as  an  immense  bare  and  isolated  granite  rock,  presenting  all  the 
gigantic  masses  peculiar  to  that  formation.  On  it  there  are  numerous  temples  and  monastic 
establishments  of  the  Jains,  which  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  architectural  works  in  India. 
Hie  Girh  Bange,  averaging  1,000  ft.  in  height,  is  not  visible  any  distance  off  the  W.  coast, 
though  Nandiveli,  its  E.  peak,  1,847  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  so  good  a  land-mark  for  the  S.  coast 

Water  is  only  procurable  in  any  quantity  at  Verawal,  which  is  also  the  best  port  to  obtain 
fire-wood,  aa  it  is  near  the  hills,  where  the  wood  is  cut,  aud  oonsequeutly  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 
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Peninsula  of  OkhapMnndel.  This  district  (the  W.  shore  of  which,  from  Okha  Point  to 
Madhi,  is  30  m.  in  length)  is  under  the  Eamavisdar  of  Dwarka,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Gaikwa 
of  Baroda.  At.  H.  W.  of  spring  tides  and  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  is  very  nearly  insulated  by  the 
submergence  of  the  Eunn,  a  salt  marsh  that  extends  from  Mudhi  a  dozen  miles  to  the  N.E.  into 
the  bay  between  Pindara  and  Poshetra,  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch.  Salt  is  left 
on  it  by  the  receding  tide,  which  the  natives  are  permitted  to  collect  without  any  tax.  Okha  is 
very  low,  the  substratum  being  sand-stone ;  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  only  cultivated  around  the 
villages ;  bajri  and  til  are  the  only  grains  that  thrive ;  the  agriculturist  depends  on  the  monsoon 
for  his  supply  of  water,  wells  being  very  scarce.  The  prickly  pear  grows  profusely  all  over  the 
peninsula,  and,  interspersed  with  the  babul  or  leafless  thorn,  they  form  thick  jungles,  where 
thieves  and  outlaws  until  lately  hid  themselves.  The  conch  shell,  called  by  the  natives  chank,  is 
found  of  large  size  and  in  great  quantities  on  the  shoals  along  the  N.  shore  and  around  Beyt 
Island  fhence  sometimes  styled  Chankudhur),  and  is  an  article  of  commerce,  as  on  both  Indian 
and  Ceylon  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar. 

But  for  the  great  temples  of  Dwarka  and  Bate,  the  Okha  district  would  be  utterly  unim- 
portant. The  appearance  of  the  coast  from  sea,  when  approaching  from  the  S.,  is  as  follows : — 
sand-hills  for  10  m.  from  Mudhi  to  Dwarka,  cliffs  from  that  place  for  7  m.  to  Kutchigud,  then 
sand-hills  for  12  m.  to  its  N.  extreme.  Besides  Beyt  Harbour  on  the  W.  side  of  that  island,  good 
anchorage  is  available  in  deep  water  with  muddy  bottom  off  the  E.  extreme  of  the  island,  and  also 
to  the  E.  of  Poshetra  (see  page  349.)  The  inhabitants  of  Okha-mundel  are  called  Wadhel- Rajputs 
and  Waghers ;  the  latter  being  the  people  who  have  so  often  resisted  the  local  authorities  of  this 
province.  The  origin  of  these  tribes  is  lost  in  obscurity;  by  some  they  are  supposed  to  be 
aborigines  of  the  soil.  The  natives  have,  for  the  most  part,  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims  which  come  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan  to  Dwarka  and  Beyt;  and,  till  lately,  by 
plunder,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Kutchigud  in  the  fine  season,  and  Beyt  and  Chanka  (Sahnka)  in 
the  W.  monsoon,  were  the  haunts  of  the  notorious  pirates,  spoken  of  formerly  as  the  Sanganians. 

The  8.E.  coast  of  Eatiawar,  from  Diu  Head  to  Goapnath  Point,  is  generally  bold  and  safe 
to  approach,  of  moderate  height,  though  rather  low  in  some  places.  Trees,  or  the  appearance  of 
cultivation,  are  seldom  perceived,  being  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  it  is  destitute  of 
an  available  good  harbour  where  ships  could  easily  enter  and  ride  with  safety  during  a  gale  of  wind. 
Shalbet  Island  might  be  made  available  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  or  even  as  a  commercial  port,  for 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Katiawar.  The  depths  along  this  coast  are  nearly  equal  at  different  distances 
from  the  shore ;  the  soundings,  therefore,  do  not  give  sufficient  warning,  nor  always  denote  the 
distance  off.  The  greatest  depths  are  found  off  the  more  prominent  capes  and  rocks ;  thus,  (as 
in  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Kutch,  where  the  tides  run  with  such  velocity,  and  scour  out  deep 
channels),  a  deep  cast  should  give  warning  of  the  approach  to  a  rocky  shoal. 

The  coast  from  Shalbet  or  Chanch  to  Goapnath  Point  is  of  sand-stone.  The  inland  country 
is  undulating,  and  averages  in  height  about  100  ft.  along  the  sea- board,  but  rises  towards  the 
interior  of  Katiawar.  To  the  E.  of  Shalbet  Island  there  are  no  remarkable  hills  seen  from  sea, 
except  Paulatana  mountain,  which  is  dO  m.  inland.  The  Sea-Coast  presents  high  perpendicular 
cliffs,  where  frequently  the  rock  overhangs,  rendering  it  in  many  places  inaccessible.  The  cliffs 
are  hollowed  into  caves,  and  formed  into  sharp  projecting  points,  attesting  the  violence  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon  sea  and  the  friable  nature  of  some  layers  of  this  sand-stone.  The  coast  is  rock-bound, 
but  the  bays  are  mud  and  sand ;  it  is  everywhere  safe  to  approach,  from  5  to,  9  fathoms  being  the 
average  depth  within  3  cables'  lengths  of  the  cliffs.  At  the  back  of  Jafrabad,  the  inland  country 
becomes  more  mountainous  at  the  distance  of  10  m.  from  the  sea. 

The  Girh  or  Oeer  Hills  commence  about  *20  m.  to  N.E.  of  Diu,  and  extend  over  40  m.  of 
latitude,  in  which  space  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Katiawar  have  their  source.  Captain  George 
Grant,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  was  captured  in  1813  by  an  outlaw  Kattee  (native  of  Katiawar),  named 
Bawawalla,  who  kept  him  prisoner  on  the  Geer  mountains  for  two  and  a  half  months,  where  he 
suffered  severely  from  fever.  They  consist  of  a  succession  of  ridges  and  isolated  hills,  covered 
vnth  forest  trees  and  jungle,  and  with  a  surface  extremely  rugged ;  caverns  and  deep  ravines  are 
very  numerous ;  they  are  the  haunt  of  lions,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  wild 
swine ;  porcupines  also  are  veiy  numerous. 

On  the  plains  to  the  S.  of  Gogah,  the  nil-ghao  with  deer  and  antelopes  are  plentiful,  and  so 
are  wild  fowl  in  the  cool  season.  Vast  bodies  of  migratory  rats  sometimes  move  over  the  penin- 
sula, none  knowing  whence  they  come,  nor,  on  their  disappearance,  whither  they  go ;  they  are 
double  the  size  of  the  common  rat,  and  their  ravages  in  some  years  are  of  alarming  extent.  These 
rats  so  undermine  the  ground  as  to  make  it  very  dangerous  for  travellers  going  across  country  on 
horseback.    The  grains  principally  cultivated  are  bajri  (millet),  joari  (maize),  and  wheat.     The 
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sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  Cotton  is  the  principal  commercial  crop.  The  soil 
is  not  fertile,  being  in  general  rather  sandy,  and  requiring  much  irrigation  for  the  production  of 
crops ;  but  for  this  there  are  ample  means,  as,  besides  the  many  streams  throughout  the  country, 
water  is  in  general  close  to  the  surface,  and  wells  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  country.  

VOMAHI  POINT,  the  N.  extreme  of  Okha-mundel,  in  lat.  2-2°  28'  N.,  Ion.  69°  3'  E.,  is  a 
little  conical  mound,  elevated  about  25  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  situated  1  m.  from  the  S.W.  end  of 
Sainia  Island ;  a  shelving  coral  reef  dries  off  it  half-way  to  the  Island.  OUia  Foint,  which  is 
rather  more  than  1  m.  £.  of  Vomani,  and  about  i  m.  S.  of  Sainia  Island,  forms  the  W.  shore  of 
Bate  Inner  Harbour,  before  described.     {See  page  350.) 

Chora  Sand-Hills  stand  along  the  sea-shore  5  or  6  m.  to  S.W.  of  Vomani  Point,  and  the 
same  distance  to  N.N.E.  of  Kutchigud  Point,  and  off  them  the  foul  ground  extends  2  m.  Aramra 
is  a  fort  7^  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  Kutchigud,  and  standing  2  m.  at  the  back  of  Chora  sand-hills;  it 
is  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Bate  Harbour,  and  between  the  two  places  there  is  a  ferry. 

KITTGHIGTn),  a  small  fort  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  bay,  which  is  open  to  the  N.W.,  bears 
from  Dwarka  about  N.  by  W.,  5|  m.  The  intermediate  shore  is  rocky,  fringed  with  a  coral  reef, 
extending  about  i  m.  off.  The  soundings  are  all  coral,  or  hard  rock ;  10  fathoms  is  the  depth  at 
1  m.  off  shore,  and  16  to  20  fathoms  at  2  m.  There  is  a  good  landing-place  on  the  sandy  beach 
in  the  Kutchigud  Bay  to  N.  of  the  fort,  protected  much  by  a  fringing  coral  reef  to  the  W. ;  this 
beach  is  frequented  by  turtle.  Beerwala,  or  Veerwara,  is  a  large  walled  town  standing  between 
Dwarka  and  Kutchigud.  A  square  tower  in  it  is  a  good  mark,  and  visible  several  miles  from 
seaward.  When  running  up  towards  Beyt,  Beerwala  Tower  must  not  be  seen  to  the  W.  or  to  right 
of  Dwarka  Temple.  Kutchigud,  with  a  little  strip  of  land  round  it,  belongs  to  the  Rao  of  Kutch : 
it  was  formerly  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  notorious  pirates,  spoken  of  in  old  accounts  as  Sanganians, 
or  Sangadians,  who  had  a  fort,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  on  the  extreme  point  of  land  im.  W.  of 
Kutchigud  Fort.  A  former  Rao  of  Kutch  built  Kutchigud  Fort  to  protect  the  trading- vessels  of 
his  own  subjects  from  those  pirates. 

From  Kutchigud  the  coast  trends  away  N.  by  E.,  gradually  rounding  to  N  E.  by  E.  towards 
Bate,  with  a  dangerous  rocky  reef  extending  from  2  to  2^  m.  off  shore ;  and  outside  of  this,  leaving 
a  fair  channel  3  to  4  m.  wide,  lies  the  Gurur  Shoal.     (^See  page  349.) 

DWABKA  TEMPLE,  also  called  Dwarkanath  or  Jigat,  and  Goomti,  from  the  small  stream 
washing  its  base,  is  a  shrine  of  very  great  sanctity,  and  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  India.  The  structure  is  of  stone,  well  carved,  with  figures  from  base 
to  summit,  and  white- washed  all  over,  which  makes  it  a  very  conspicuous  land-mark.  Its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level  is  168  ft.,  and  it  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  17  or  18  m.  in  clear  weather 
A  little  to  the  W.  of  it,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  a  column  is  erected  to  commemorate  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  the  British  under  Colonel  the  Honourable  Lincoln  Stanhope  on  the  26th 
Nov.,  1820.  There  are  several  small  temples  between  this  column  and  the  fort.  The  Goomti  is 
merely  one  of  those  streams  that  drain  the  country  in  the  rainy  season ;  at  low  tides  its  mouth 
is  closed,  though  the  sea  washes  the  S.  side  of  the  fort  at  H.  W. 

Dwaxka  Temple,  in  lat.  22°  14'  N.,  Ion.  68°  58'  E.,  is  nearly  1  m.  to  E.  by  S.  of  the  point.* 

Anchorage.  For  large  vessels  the  best  anchorage  is  in  11  to  12  fathoms,  sand,  with  Dwarka 
Temple  E.N.E.  distant  \im.,  but  holding-ground  is  bad  hereabouts,  and  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf ;  the  surveying-vessels  lost  several  anchors.  The  flood-tide  sets  to  the  N.  The  landing- 
place  is  on  the  steep  sandy  beach  between  the  cliffs  and  the  mouth  of  the  Goomti,  by  an  old  dark 
temple- washed  by  the  sea  at  high  tide.  But  with  any  S.  swell  there  is  here  too  much  surf,  and 
boats  should  then  go  into  Rupon  Creek. 

Eupon  Bunder,  the  port  of  Dwarka,  1|  m.  to  the  N.  of  Dwarka  Point,  is  marked  by  a  square 
flat-topped  house  on  a  sandy  neck  of  land,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  creek.  The  cliffs  which  commence 
at  Dwarka  are  about  40  ft.  high,  covered  with  cactus  bushes,  and  terminate  at  Rupon  Creek,  which 
is  shallow  and  much  obstructed  by  rocks  at  the  entrance.  The  small  country  vessels  which  visit  it 
lie  aground  at  L.  W.  on  a  fine  sandy  beach  where  the  water  is  smooth,  as  the  sea  breaks  on  the 
fringing  reef  ^  m.  to  the  W.  The  force  which  invested  Dwarka  in  Nov.,  1859,  was  conveniently 
landed  here  from  the  steamers  and  ships. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  at  Rupon  Bunder  at  10  h.  30  m. ;  high  springs  rise  11  ft, 
ordinarily  10  ft. ;  neaps  6  or  7  ft.  Off  this  place  the  flood  sets  to  N.,  sometimes  more  than  2  m. 
an  hour,  and  the  ebb  to  S.S.E.  about  the  same  strength.  As  the  vessel  goes  N.,  the  tides  increase 
in  velocity,  rendering  navigation  difficult. 


*  A  light-bouse  was  proposed  for  Dwarka  Point,  by  the  late  Captain  Albany  Grieve,  LN. 
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MIAiri  BTTKSEB,  in  lat.  21°  60'  N.,  Ion.  69°  21'  E.,  bearing  N.W.  17  m.  from  Porbunder, 
and  33  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Dwarka,  is  a  little  village  with  a  small  fort,  on  the  S.  bank  of  a  consider- 
able creek,  called  Burtu  or  Vurtu,  which  has  about  9  ft.  at  H.  W.  in  its  mouth.  The  Pagoda,  so 
called,  is  an  old  Hindoo  temple,  called  Hersad  Mata,  situated  on  a  hiH  about  180  ft.  high  on  the 
N.  side  of  Miani  Creek.  The  Creek  can  only  be  entered  at  H.  W.,  the  bar  and  all  inside  being 
dry  at  L.  W.  Off  Miani  it  is  perceptible  that  the  flood-tide  sets  N.  Between  Porbunder  and 
Miani  the  soundings  are  rocky  to  10  and  11  fathoms  2  m.  offshore,  increasing  to  15  fathoms,  mud, 
at  5  m.,  and  20  fathoms  at  10  m.  The  coast  is  low,  rising  gradually  to  the  hills  at  Miani.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  N.  the  water  becomes  deeper  and  the  bottom  rocky,  with  mud  intermixed ;  the 
soundings  are  15  fathoms  at  2  m.  off,  20  about  5  m.  off,  and  22  at  8  m.  off. 

The  coast  from  Mudhi  to  Miani  runs  S.E.  22  m.,  forming  a  high  sandy  ridge,  broken  here 
and  there,  in  gaps ;  the  only  remarkable  objects  being  two  small  conical  hills  3  m.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Mudhi  Fort,  and  just  half-way  between  Miani  and  Dwarka.  The  shore  is  throughout  a  high  sandy 
beach  by  H.  W.  mark,  but  paved  with  flat  rock  below  that.  Mudhi,  or  Murri,  12  m.  S.E.  of 
Dwarka,  is  a  little  hamlet  with  a  small  dark  temple  and  old  tower,  standing  on  an  elevated  rocky 
piece  of  land,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  small  Runn  or  swamp  which  separates  Okha-mundel  from 
Katiawar. 

PORBTTNDEB,  in  lat.  21^  37'  N.,  Ion.  69^  35'  E.,  the  largest  town  on  the  coast,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  bears  S.E.  17  m.  from  Miani  and  N.W.  from  Tunkra  Temple  9^  m.  The 
town  is  within  the  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  Urn,  in  circumference.  The  landing-place  is 
opposite  the  S.W.  bastion,  in  which  is  the  flag-staff,  which  hoists  the  white  flag  of  the  town.  The 
Rana  of  Porbunder  possesses  the  district  of  Burda,  or  Jaitwar,  the  sea-coast  of  which  lies  between 
Mahadeopore  and  Miani.  He  is  of  the  Jaitwa  tribe  of  Bajputs,  and  subordinate  to  the  Gaikwa  of 
Baroda,  to  whom  he  pays  tribute,  as  well  as  to  the  British  Government,  which  also  receives  a  share 
of  the  customs  duties  of  Porbunder,  ceded  to  the  late  E.  I.  C.  in  1809,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
small  miUtary  force  at  Porbunder. 

The  Birda  Hills,  from  10  to  18  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Porbunder,  are  visible  a  long  way  off,  in 
clear  weather  25  m.  from  the  coast.  The  highest  peak  is  said  to  be  1,730  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Junaghur  Mountain,  or  Geernar,  3,837  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  plainly  visible  in  clear  weather  from 
Porbunder,  but  in  going  N.  a  ship  loses  sight  of  it  as  it  disappears  behind  the  Birda  Hills. 

Anchorage.  The  coasting  craft  anchor  2  to  3  cables*  lengths  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  are 
a  little  sheltered  from  N.W.  winds,  this  boat-anchorage  being  slightly  protected  by  a  rocky  spit  to 
the  N.W. ;  but  the  bottom,  inside  of  9  fathoms,  is  more  or  less  rocky,  and  very  bad  holding- 
ground.  Large  vessels  must  anchor  nearly  2  m.  from  the  fort  in  9  fathoms,  mud,  with  flag-staff  on 
with  northern  Birda  Peak.  The  creek  opens  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town,  in  a  very  narrow 
rocky  mouth,  with  only  Hft.  at  L.  W.  springs,  deepening  to  9  ft.  under  the  walls  at  the  jetty. 

Tides.  H.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  at  9  h.  45  m. :  rise  and  fall  6  ft.  at  ordinary  springs.  The  tide 
in  the  creek  runs  from  1  i  to  2  knots  per  hour.  In  the  oiling  the  tides  are  not  perceptible ; 
H.  W.  occurs  here  earlier  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  the  flood-stream  diverges  hence  to 
N.  and  S. 

NAVI  BUHDEB,  another  walled  town,  in  lat.  2P  27'  N.,  Ion.  69°  47'  E.,  bears  S.E.  16  m. 
from  Porbunder,  and  is  15  m.  N.W.  of  Mahadeopore,  close  to  the  sea,  with  a  good  creek  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Bhadar  and  another  small  river.  It  washes  the  N.  wall  of  the  town,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  ^  m.  to  the  N.W.,  but  the  mouth  is  shallow  and  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access.  This 
is,  however,  said  to  be  the  largest  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Katiawar. 

The  coast  about  Navi  consists  of  sand-hills,  with  occasionally  a  little  rock  on  the  beach,  the 
surf  always  heavy.  Several  villages,  known  by  patches  of  trees,  line  the  shore.  Between  Navi 
Bunder  and  Porbunder  the  coast  trends  N.W.  i  N.,  fronted  with  sand-hills,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  an  extensive  swamp,  extending  in  the  rainy  season  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  but  in  the 
fine  season  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Gosa,  a  village  between  Navi  and  Tunkra,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  of  Gosa-ka-bara.  In  the  cool  season  vast  numbers  of  water-fowl  are  seen  on  its 
banks.  Tunkra  temple,  standing  ^m.  to  the  N.W.  of  a  village  of  that  name,  is  6  m.  N.W. 
from  Navi  Bunder.  The  mouth  of  that  extensive  swamp  or  back-water,  during  the  rains,  is  about 
1  m.  to  the  N.  of  this  temple.  This  coast  is  all  sandy,  with  a  rocky  bank  extending  l^m.  off. 
Outside  of  that  you  have  10  fathoms,  mud,  gradually  deepening  off  into  15  fathoms  at  6  m. 

MAHADEOPORE,  or  Madupore,  in  lat.  2P  15'  N.,  Ion.  69""  58'  E.,  is  a  walled  town  stand- 
ing close  on  the  beach,  about  7  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Seel,  and  16  m.  S.E.  from  Navi  Bunder.  The 
beach  is  steep  and  sandy,  and  landing  is  difficult  on  account  of  surf.  This  fort  or  walled  town  is 
small  and  square,  with  round  towers  at  the  comers.  Behind  Mahadeopore  are  some  curious  caves; 
and  high  sand-hills  to  S.E.  of  it.     Here  commences  the  territory  of  the  Rana  of  Porbunder. 
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SEEL  BUITDEB,  in  lat.  21°  11'  N.,  Ion.  70°  3'  E.,  about  7  m.  to  S.E.  of  Mahadeopore,  and 
51-  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Mangarol,  has  a  good  creek,  with  plenty  of  water  in  it  for  native  vessels  of 
any  size,  but  the  mouth  is  only  open  during  rains.  On  the  S.  point  of  the  creek  is  a  newly-built 
square  tower  on  a  high  sandy  mound.  The  town  of  Seel  is  about  a  mile  within  the  creek,  on  the 
S.  bank.  A  single  brab-tree  rises  out  of  a  copse  of  trees  at  the  village  of  Merunsa,  to  the  S.E.  of 
Seel  New  Tower.  The  natives  are  extremely  desirous  of  making  Seel  Creek  navigable  during  the 
fair  season,  and  undertook  some  works  for  that  purpose  during  the  year  1858,  1854. 

MAVOABOL  BinnDEB,  bearing  N.W.  ^  W.  10  m.  from  Mandar,  and  nearly  2  leagues  to 
S.E.  of  Seel,  is  another  small  anchorage  for  boats,  formed  by  a  ledge  of  flat  rock  which  has  been 
cut  away  on  the  inside  so  as  to  form  a  wharf,  alongside  of  which  boats  lie  and  take  in  their  cargoes ; 
but  it  is  open  to  all  except  N.W.  and  N.E.  winds,  and  will  not  admit  more  than  three  or  four 
Kotiyehs,  or  native  vessels,  at  a  time.  The  town  of  Mangarol  is  1^  m.  N.E.  from  the  bunder,  and 
is  conspicuous  from  a  distance  of  10  to  12  m.  by  a  high  tower  connected  with  the  chiefs  house. 
Near  this  place  there  is  much  cultivation  and  trees,  and  some  fine  old  Mohamedan  tombs  amongst 
banyan  trees.  The  fishermen  at  the  bunder  village  are  Hindoos,  but  at  Mangarol  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Mohamedans.     The  Nawab  of  Mangarol  is  a  Mohamedan,  tributary  to  Junaghur. 

The  N.E.  winds  off  the  land,  from  Nov.  to  Jan.,  are  a  fair  wind  with  very  smooth  water;  and 
vessels  may  coast  it  within  2  m.  From  Mangarol  the  line  of  coast  runs  N.W.  ^  N.  to  Navi  Bunder, 
a  distance  of  27  m.  The  soundings  regular,  over  a  muddy  bottom,  but  rocky  from  1  to  1^  m.  off 
shore;  at  2m.  off,  11  fathoms,  mud;  at  5  m.  off,  14  to  15  fathoms;  and  18  to  19  fathoms  at 
10  m.  off. 

Tides.  About  this  place  the  streams  of  tide  are  not  perceptible.  H.  W.  at  the  bunder  about 
10  h.  30  m.  at  F.  and  G. ;  rise  and  fall  7  ft.  at  springs,  and  3  or  4  ft.  at  neaps. 

Mandar,  the  bunder  of  Chorwar,  bears  N.W.  by  W.  10  m.  from  Verawal,  and  S.E.  10  m. 
from  Mangarol.  This  is  a  small  anchorage,  with  an  old  tower,  and  modern  store-house  close  to 
the  beach,  which  is  called  Choorwar  in  the  old  charts,  but  the  town  of  that  name  is  1}  m.  to  the 
N.  of  the  bunder.  A  flne  stream,  called  the  Kaumba,  po^rs  its  waters  into  the  sea  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  about  ^  m.  to  the  E. ;  but,  like  most  of  the  rivers  on  this  coast,  its  mouth  is 
generally  dammed  up  with  sand  during  the  flne  season,  and  the  water  near  the  sea  quite  salt. 

The  coast  to  E.  of  Mandar  is  generally  sandy,  with  low  cliffs  here  and  there,  and  the  bottom 
below  L.  W.  mark  very  rocky,  which  renders  landing  difl&cult.  At  4  m.  S.E.  of  Chorwar  is  the 
walled  town  of  Andri,  known  by  its  many  towers,  on  which  are  white  flags,  amongst  thick  trees. 
From  Mandar  to  Sutrapara  the  coast  is  quite  clear,  and  safe-to  within  1  m.  of  the  shore ;  the 
bottom  is  mud,  and  mud  and  shells,  till  you  come  to  the  rocky  bank  which  fringes  the  coast  every- 
where to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  Mandar  and  Mangarol  the  landing  is  difficult,  as  it  is 
very  rocky. 

VERAWAL,  or  VELAWAL,  formerly  Verrole,  in  lat.  20°  64'  N.,  Ion.  70°  23'  E.,  bearing 
S.E.  by  £.  20  m.  from  Mangarol,  and  8^  m.  from  Sutrapara,  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Maskat,  Karachi,  and  Bombay.  The  boat-anchorage  is 
partially  protected  from  N.W.  winds  by  a  rocky  spit  ruuning  off  from  the  outer  bastion  of  the 
town,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky  inside  of  11  fathoms,  and  does  not  afford  good  holding-ground.  We 
understand  that  the  port  has  been  lately  improved  by  English  engineering.  Water  and  wood  are 
cheap  and  plentiful  at  Verawal :  the  former  being  easily  obtained  from  a  well  on  the  shore  of  the 
sandy  bay,  just  to  E.  of  the  town.  Rice  and  good  poultry  are  procurable,  but  scarcely  any  sheep, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Banyas  (who  wish  to  preserve  animal  life)  over  the  villagers. 

Sonmath  Temple.  Two  m.  to  E.S.E.  of  Verawal  may  be  seen  the  once  famed  temple  of 
"  Somnath"  situated  close  within  the  sea-wall  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pattan.  It  is  now  desecrated 
and  defiled,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  ruins  which  surround  it,  but  still 
retains  some  traces  of  its  original  beauty.  Pattan  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  the  remains  of  a 
moat,  which  in  early  days  used  to  be  filled  from  the  sea.  The  sea-face  of  the  wall,  close  within 
which  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Somnath  stand,  is  in  course  of  demolition  by  the  sea  during 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  Two  streams,  the  Heeran  and  the  Saraswati,  conjointly  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  about  i  m.  E.  of  Pattan ;  both  are  held  in  great  sanctity  by  the  Hindoos. 

Anchorage.  Mid-way  between  the  two  towns  of  Pattan  and  Verawal  stands  the  modem 
temple  of  Veervanjan,  with  a  spire  about  60  ft.  high,  which  may  be  seen  10  to  12  m.  off.  A  good 
anchorage  is  with  this  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  about  Hm.  distant,  in  11  fathoms,  mud. 

The  coast  E.  of  Verawal  is  low  and  sandy  for  4  or  6  m.,  then  rises  to  rocky  clifis  of  40  to 
soft,  elevation,  within  Hm,  of  Sutrapara.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  rocks  there  is  a  small 
boat-anchorage  and  village  called  Heerakot,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Guzerat  pirates ;  the  ruins  of 
their  forts  still  exist. 
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SXyTRAPARA,  in  lat  20°  51'  N.,  Ion.  70°  30'  E.,  about  3  leagues  to  S.E.  by  E.  of  Verawal, 
and  11  m.  W.N.W.  from  M*hul  Dwarka,  is  a  small  bay  affording  good  anchorage  for  coasting  craft, 
being  protected  by  a  spit  on  either  side,  and  the  bunder  is  a  good  landing-place  for  boats.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  bay  the  cliffs  are  about  50  ft.  high,  and  on  its  S.  side  the  sand-hills  are  high.  The 
shore-reef  projects  a  little  off  the  S.  point,  on  which  are  two  large  rocks  visible  a  good  way  off.  On 
the  shore  of  the  bay  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  and  a  new  house,  close  by  which  there 
is  a  sulphurous  spring  of  water ;  about  i  m.  inland  stands  the  town  of  Sutrapara. 

The  Coast  between  this  and  M'hul  Dwarka  is  low  and  sandy,  with  patches  of  cliff.  Two  tall 
brab-trees,  amongst  other  trees,  mark  the  site  of  the  village  of  Daumlej,  rather  a  large  town, 
Hm,  inland ;  and  to  the  W.  of  this  there  is  a  single  conspicuous  tree  near  the  coast. 

M'HUL  DWAEKA  bears  W.N.W.  lO^m.  from  Diu  Head,  the  intervening  coast  forming 
rocky  points  with  sandy  bays  between,  and  about  mid-way  are  cliffs  of  30  to  40  ft.  elevation. 
M*hul  Dwarka,  or  the  original  Dwarka,  (from  a  native  tradition  that  the  celebrated  temple  of  that 
name  once  stood  there,  but  is  now  submerged  in  the  sea,)  is  a  small  bluff  point  with  an  old  temple 
on  its  summit,  78  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and,  though  scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  similar 
clumps  along  the  coast,  may  be  known  by  the  white  sand  on  the  top  of  the  clifis  and  the  dark 
building  of  the  temple  ;  there  is  a  single  brab-tree  a  short  distance  to  the  N.W.  There  is  a  good 
landing-place  for  boats  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  headland  on  which  the  temple  is.  About  i  m.  E. 
of  M'hul  Dwarka  the  Singora  Hiver  falls  into  the  sea,  but  it  has  very  little  water  in  it  except 
during  rains.     There  is  a  large  salt  creek,  called  Somad  or  Soomat,  about  l^ra.  to  the  W.N.W. 

The  Town  of  Eoriuar,  or  Eolinar,  (of  which  the  above  is  the  bunder)  is  just  visible  amongst 
trees,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Mhul  Dwarka;  and  a  white  tomb,  called  Chara,  stands  close  to  the  sea  S  m. 
to  E.S.E.  The  village  of  Chara,  to  the  E.  of  the  tomb,  has  larger  and  thicker  trees  than  else- 
where. M'hul  Dwarka,  and  the  coast  to  the  E.  as  far  as  Diu,  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Gaikwar ;  but  to  the  W.  as  far  as  Seelbunder,  under  the  Nawab  of  Junaghur. 

SHOAL  BANK  From  H  m.  W.  of  Diu  Head,  a  rocky  shoal,  7  m.  long,  extends  to  within 
2}  m.  of  M'hul  Dwarka,  varying  in  breadth  from  i  m.  to  i  m.,  and  distant  from  the  shore  I  to 
1^  m.  The  soundings  on  it  range  from  7  to  2  fathoms,  all  rock,  with  10  and  11  fathoms,  mud. 
inside.  The  least  water  found  on  it  was  2  fathoms,  and  no  vessel  should  approach  it  within 
13  fathoms,  which  is  about  a  mUe  from  the  S.  edge.  The  building  on  Diu  Head  bearing  E.  by  N. 
will  lead  a  ship  clear  to  the  S.  M'hul  Dwarka,  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  clears  to  the  W.  of  it ;  and  with  a 
remarkable  clump  of  low  cocoa-nut  trees  bearing  N.,  a  vessel  is  clear  to  the  E.  of  the  shoal. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  between  Sutrapara  and  Diu,  on  F.  and  C,  about  10^  h.,  with  a  rise  and 
fall  of  7  ft.  Ebb  sets  W.N.W.  and  flood  E.S.E.  about  1  to  H  knots  per  hour,  but  subject  to  irre- 
gularities and  checks  from  prevailing  currents.  In  Dec.  and  Jan.,  when  the  current  was  setting  up 
the  coast,  the  ebb  often  ran  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  remaining  slack  during  the  time  of  flood 
generally,  but  with  a  slight  set  to  the  E.  occasionally. 

Dltr  HEAD,  called  MAITDWA  by  the  natives,  in  lat.  20°  41'  N.,  Ion.  70''  51'  E.,  is  a  bluff 
rocky  headland,  having  an  old  building  on  the  top  of  the  cape  104  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  forms 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  province  of  Katiawar.  "The  point  slopes  to  the  E.,  terminating  in  a  small 
rocky  islet  and  forms  a  small  shallow  bay  with  a  creek  running  up  to  the  village  of  Vailom,  or 
Velun.  The  point  is  quite  safe  to  approach  within  1  m.,  the  soundings  decreasing  very  gradually 
to  12  fathoms  at  that  distance,  all  mud.  The  country  is  generally  low,  with  an  extensive  salt 
swamp  at  the  back  of  Diu  Head.  The  Girh  Hills,  25  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Diu  Head,  are  conspi- 
cuous ;  Nandiveli,  the  E.  peak,  before  described,  bears  from  Diu  Head  N.E.  i  N.  26  m.  When 
rounding  Diu  Head,  navigators  frequently  mistake  Nandiveli  for  Junaghur  HiU,  a  much  higher 
mountain,  40  m.  further  to  the  N.W. 

Mandwa  Bay  gives  shelter  to  small  craft  from  N.W.  winds,  but  boats  may  in  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon conveniently  land  in  a  little  bay  l^-  m.  W.  of  the  building  on  Diu  Head,  opposite  a  clump  of 
palm-trees.  N.W.  winds  are  by  no  means  frequent  on  the  Katiawar  coast,  nor  do  they  cause  a 
heavy  surf;  but  landing  is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous  when  along  heavy  ocean-swell  occa- 
sionally rolls  in  from  the  S. ;  at  such  times  landing  even  in  Mandwa  Bay  is  scarcely  practicable. 

Ibitrance.  A  shoal  extends  off  the  point  of  Diu  Head  for  3  cables'  lengths  to  the  E.,  leaving 
a  dear  passage  }  m.  broad,  and  with  soundings  from  8  to  6  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shoal  off 
Monakbara  Fort ;  but  a  sunken  rock  lying  in  the  bay  must  be  avoided,  which  is  }  m.  to  E.N.E.  of 
Mandwa  Point. 

Anchorage.  Convenient  anchorage  for  coasters  in  4  fiathoms,  water,  will  be  found  3  cables* 
lengths  to  the  W.  of  the  sunken  rock  in  Mandwa  Bay,  with  the  point  bearing  S.W.,  and  the 
bungalow  at  Velum  N.W.  by  N.,  which  bearing  of  the  bungalow  will  lead  a  vessel  clear  into  the  bay. 

Diu  Head  is  steep-to,  and  may  be  approached  quite  close ;  but,  to  the  E.,  has  the  above- 
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mentioned  shoals  off  Mandwa  Bay;  and,  at  H m.  to  the  W.  of  the  building  on  the  head,  there  is 
the  E.  end  of  a  rocky  shoal  bailk  (already  described),  7  m.  in  length,  lying  more  than  1  m.  off 
shore  and  having  patches  of  3  fathoms  on  it ;  this  shoal  should  not  be  approached  on  the  S.W. 
within  a  depth  of  12  fathoms. 

Tides.  Mandwa  Creek  is  dry  in  the  entrance  at  L.  W.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at 
10  h.  45  m. ;  spring  tides  rise  7  ft. ;  neaps,  8  ft.  The  country  at  the  back  of  Diu  Head  is  swampy 
and  much  overflowed  at  high  spring  tides.  Off  Diu  Head  the  stream  of  flood  frequently  runs,  at 
F.  and  C,  till  1  h.  45  m. ;  or  three  hours  after  H.  W,  on  shore.  South  of  the  cape  the  flood  sets 
£.,  and  ebb  W.  H  to  2  knots  an  hour;  but  the  stream  of  tide  is  very  irregular,  as  the  ebb  from 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  flood  from  the  W.  coast  of  Katiawar  frequently  meet  here,  causing 
strong  eddies  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  cape. 

DIV,  or  DIO  ISLAKD,  sometimes  written  Dew,  which  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  lies  off 
the  S.  extreme  of  the  coast  of  Katiawar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel, 
through  a  considerable  swamp ;  and  being  7  m.  in  length  £.  and  W.,  which  is  the  direction  of  the 
coast«  it  appears  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Diu  Town  stands  on  the  £.  end  of  the  Island,  the  castle 
being  in  lat.  20°  42'  N.,  Ion.  70®  69'  E.,  and  5  m.  from  Nowa  Bunder.  Diu  Island,  which  belongs 
to  Portugal,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  India ; 
|ind,  by  leave  of  the  native  sovereign,  they  built  here  a  factory,  which  was  fortified  in  1534.  The 
island  is  of  irregular  outline,  about  7  m.  in  length,  E.  and  W.,  and  from  2  m.  to  i  m.  in  breadth. 
The  S.  face  of  the  island  is  a  sand-stone  cliff  washed  by  the  sea,  having  deep  water  close-to. 
Several  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  scattered  over  the  Island.  The  hills  are  little  more  than 
100  ft.  high.  Diu  City,  with  its  numerous  churches,  monasteries,  and  buildings,  may  be  seen 
10  m.  off,  and  the  flag-staff  further  still ;  but  now  Diu  is  in  ruins,  though  still  possessing  several 
good  substantial  dwelling-houses.  The  castle  is  separated  from  the  other  fortifications  by  a  deep 
moat,  cut  through  the  solid  sand-stone  rock,  through  which  the  sea  had  free  passage  at  one  time, 
but  at  present  it  only  enters  at  the  highest  tides.  The  population  is  about  8,000,  of  Hindoos, 
Parsees,  and  Indo-Portuguese,  with  a  few  Europeans,  the  latter  being  in  Government  employ  as 
soldiers  and  civilians.  Trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  ports  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  by 
half-a-dozen  brigs,  which  make  but  one  voyage  during  the  year,  going  to  the  African  coast  in  the 
fine  season,  and  returning  with  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  Governor  has  one  grab-brig  and  a 
patimar. 

Coast  of  Diu.  Besides  Diu  Town,  there  are  three  large  villages ;  one  on  the  W.  end,  called 
Monakbara ;  another,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hills,  called  Bachawara ;  and  the  S.  one,  Nagwah, 
having  a  little  fort  commanding  a  small  bay.  Nagwah  Fort  is  i  m.  within  the  S.  point  of  the 
above  bay,  which  gives  shelter  to  small  vessels  from  W.  winds,  and  4^  m.  W.  of  Diu  Castle ;  the 
sea-face  of  Nagwah  Cliffs  is  steep-to.  Monakbara  Fort,  commanding  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
channel  round  Diu  Island,  stands  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Nagwah  Point.  This  W.  entrance  has  as 
much  water  as  the  other,  but  many  scattered  rocky  patches  lie  off  it.  The  outer  shoal,  which  has 
only  flft.  at  L.  W.,  lies  about  l|m.  S.W.  by  S.  from  Monakbara  Fort,  forming  the  E.  danger  of 
Mandwa  Bay.  Diu  Head  is  2  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Monakbara,  and  bears  from  Diu  Castle  flag-staff 
W.  by  S.Qm. 

Ooglah  is  a  small  village  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on  the  N.  side  of  Diu  Channel,  on  a 
narrow  tongue  of  sandy  eoast,  extending  from  the  Nowa  Bunder  cliffs ;  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  this 
place  there  is  nothing  but  a  swamp  for  some  distance.  Another  little  fort  on  that  sandy  isthmus 
protects  Goglah  and  Diu  on  the  land  side.  The  inhabitants  of  Goglah  are  a  hardy  race  of  sailors, 
who  serve  in  vessels  trading  with  the  Mozambique,  and  in  the  batelas  and  kotiyehs  of  the  Katiawar 
coast.  There  are  also  a  few  families  of  Arab  descent,  who,  like  those  of  Gogah,  furnished  sailors 
for  the  Indian  navy,  and  for  merchant  vessels  of  Bombay. 

Supplies.  Diu  is  a  poor  place  for  supplies ;  no  meat,  and  but  few  vegetables  are  procurable ; 
salt  fish  and  rice  are  plentiful.  Poultry  only  to  be  obtained  at  Goglah.  Good  water  is  supplied  to 
shipping  on  application  to  the  Governor.  This  is  preserved  in  excellent  but  ancient  tanks,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  which  are  filled  every  rainy  season.  There  are  pipes  leading  from  these  tanks  to 
the  castle  bunder,  where  vessels  of  small  size  may  lie,  and  fill  up  their  water  with  great  expedition. 

DIU  HAEBOUB  is  formed  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Diu  Island,  by  the  E.  cape,  which  bears  from 
Nowa  Bunder  Point  W.  by  S.  f  S.  5  m.  Diu  Fort,  or  walled  town,  on  this  E.  cape,  has  a  strong 
wall,  flanked  by  numerous  towers  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  and  protected  by  steep  rocky  cliffs  on 
the  S.  or  sea  face ;  and  having  the  castie  (on  which  is  the  flag-staff)  occupying  its  E.  end. 

The  passage  between  the  island  and  Goglah  Town  on  the  main  land  affords  but  a  narrow 
channel,  which  is  throughout  navigable  by  small  boats ;  but  abroast  of  Diu  Town  it  has  deeper 
water,  about  15  fL  at  low  tide,  so  that  any  vessel  that  can  enter  at  H.  W.  can  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
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sf.roam.     The  least  depth  in  the  entrance  is  6  ft.  at  L.  W.,  the  rise  being  7  ft.  at  highest  springs, 
aud  little  more  than  3  ft.  at  neaps. 

Anchorage.  Off  the  fort  point  a  rocky  ledge  extends  ^  m.  to  the  E.N.E.,  slightly  protecting 
the  river  entrance ;  and,  at  8  cables'  lengths  to  the  N.E.  of  that  rocky  spit,  a  small  vessel  may 
find  anchorage  in  4  fathoms,  mud.  But,  in  getting  to  that  position,  when  coming  from  the  W., 
the  two  following  shoals  are  to  be  avoided : — 

A  bank  of  sand  and  rock,  having  0  ft.  water,  which  lies  about  3  or  4  cables'  lengths  E.  by 
S.  from  the  tip  of  the  above  rocky  spit,  or  }  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  castle  flag-staff.  The  other  bank, 
also  of  rock  and  sand,  lies  nearly  i  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  first  bank,  and  is  3  cables'  lengths  long,  E.  and 
W.  The  Channel^  between  the  spit  and  the  first  bank,  has  4  fathoms  in  its  centre ;  that  between 
the  two  banks  has  4  to  6  fathoms.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  not  regular,  nor  is  the  bottom 
good  holding-ground,  being  principally  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  mud,  but  in  some 
places  rocky.     Vessels  should  avoid  being  caught  in  the  bay  with  a  strong  E.  wind. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  at  lib.:  high  springs  rise  7  ft. ;  ordinary  springs,  6  ft. ; 
neaps,  3  ft.  The  flood-stream  outside  of  Diu  sets  E.  by  N. ;  greatest  velocity  at  springs  1^^  knots, 
and  it  often  runs  2  hours  after  H.  W.  by  the  shore.  Ebb  sets  W.  by  S.,  2  knots  at  springs,  and 
often  runs  3i  hours  after  the  water  along  the  shore  begins  to  rise.  These  irregularities  of  tides 
will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  eddy  currents  off  Diu  Head.  In  the  end  of  Jan.  1836,  during 
two  and  three  days  before  full  moon,  the  stream,  in  the  offing  between  Nowa  Bunder  aud  Diu  ran 
to  the  W.,  at  the  rate  of  less  than  1  knot,  for  eighteen  hours  consecutively ;  and  the  flood  was 
during  those  two  days  scarcely  perceptible.  These  facts  will  account  for  conflicting  statements 
regarding  the  real  time  of  H.  W.  at  Diu. 

NOWA  BUJBilDEE  is  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  a  creek,  avsdlable  for  coasters  towards 
H.  W.,  and  partially  sheltered  from  W.  winds.  Nowa  Bunder,  formerly  a  nest  of  pirates,  belongs 
to  the  Nawab  of  Junaghur.  Some  conspicuous  brab  trees  stand  2  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  Nowa  Bunder 
Cape,  and  the  town  of  Daliwala,  with  a  large  temple,  is  1^  m.  W.  of  them.  The  cape  is  high,  bold, 
and  steep-to  on  its  sea-face,  which  is  2  m.  long,  but  a  bank  of  shoal  water  extends  from  it  ^  m.  to 
the  E.  The  Mohamedan  seamen  of  this  place  and  Goglah  are  descendants  of  Maskat  Arabs,  who 
originally  settled  at  Diu ;  so  are  also  the  Lascars  of  Gogah.  They  are  kno>vn  to  be  the  best  and 
boldest  sailors  of  Hindostan. 

Semah  Fort,  about  10  m.  from  Diu,  also  belongs  to  the  Portuguese ;  so  does  Bainsla  Islet, 
which  lies  off  it  to  the  E.  about  H  m.,  apparently  connected  by  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks.  A  creek 
runs  up  to  Semah  Village,  belonging  to  the  Nawab  of  Junaghur,  and  1^  m.  to  N.  of  the  fort. 
Radjpoor  is  2^  m.  to  N.E.  of  Bainsla  Islet ;  there  is  deep  water  to  the  N.  of  the  islet. 

JAFRABAD,  in  lat.  20°  62'  N.,  Ion.  71°  23i'  E.,  24  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Diu,  and  7im.  to 
the  W.S.W.  of  Shalbet  Island,  has  the  best  river  on  the  coast,  there  being  no  bar,  and  the  entrance 
easy ;  although  shoal,  vessels  wiIK.r&ceive  no  damage  by  lying  in  the  soft  mud  at  L.  W.,  as  they  are 
well  sheltered.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  up  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  next  to  Diu,  it  is 
the  most  considerable  place  for  trade  on  the  S.  coast  of  Katiawar.  This  port  aflbrds  no  shelter  for 
large  vessels,  though  convenient  for  small  coastera,  which  can  get  into  the  river  and  up  to  the  town, 
which  is  nearly  2  m.  from  the  point  forming  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  Small  craft  can  lie  on  the 
N.  part  of  that  point,  in  the  mud,  at  L.  W.  Large  vessels  must  lie  outside  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
i  m.  E.  of  the  point. 

Jafrabad,  which  is  a  walled  town,  more  than  a  mile  within  the  river,  has  several  towers,  with  a 
flag-staff  on  the  highest,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  anchorage  over  the  intervening  high  ground. 
Next  to  Diu,  Jafrabad  is  the  modt  considerable  place  for  trade  on  the  S.  coast  of  Katiawar.  It 
belongs  to  the  Sidi,  or  Abyssinian  chief  of  Jinjira  (Rajhpuri)  on  the  coast  of  South  Eonkan,  and  is 
governed  by  an  officer  holding  under  him ;  this  territory,  including  eleven  villages  annexed  to  it, 
possesses  a  population  estimated  at  5,680.  Though  a  convenient  place  to  water  at,  the  water  is 
not  very  good.  It  is  procured  from  a  well  between  the  town  and  the  point.  Fire-wood  is  scarce, 
and  so  are  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  shipping,  but  good  poultry  may  be  had. 

Hills.  Nandiveli  Mountain,  1,847  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  S.E.  peak  of  the  Girh  Hills,  stands 
17  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Jafrabad.  About  10  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  this  mountain  there  is  one  called 
Dhuans-ke-donghur,  or  Smoke  Hill,  only  seen  in  clear  weather;  and  E.  of  this  it  is  all  hilly 
country  as  far  as  Mowah.  Between  Nandiveli  and  Jafrabad  are  two  hills  more  conspicuous  than 
others,  the  Conical  Hill,  7  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  harbour ;  ,and  Round  Hill,  of  about  equal  eleva- 
tion, perhaps  500  or  600  ft.,  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  Conical  Hill :  these  two  hills  stand  out  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  range. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C  ,  at  1 1  h.  85  m. :  ordinary  springs  rise  9  ft. ;  high  springs, 
10  ft, ;  neaps,  4^  ft.     Outside  of  the  harbour,  at  neaps,  the  stream  of  ebb  ran  more  than  2  houra 
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after  it  was  L.  W.  bj  the  shore,  and  the  flood-stream  continued  more  than  1^^  hours  after  H.  W. 
At  springs  the  ebb  ran  2^  knots  an  hour  to  the  W.S.W.,  and  the  flood  li  knots  to  £.N  E. 

Murex  Beef,  about  '2  m.  long,  and  parallel  with  the  coast,  off  which  it  lies  at  f  m.,  dry  at 
L.  W.  only,  commences  at  4  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  Jafrabad,  and  extends  about  S  m.  towards  Kajpur; 
the  coast  on  that  side  being  higher  than  the  Jafrabad  side ;  and  the  E.  extreme  of  it,  overhanging 
the  reef,  is  called  Murex  Bluff,  which  is  W.  by  S.  |  S.  6im.  from  Jafrabad  Point.  This  is  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Nawab  of  Junaghur :  the  village  of  Roinsia,  mid-way  between 
Murex  Bluff  and  Rajpur,  being  the  frontier  village. 

8HIAL  BET,  SEABBET,  or  SHALBET  ISLAND,  in  lat.  SO''  54'  N.,  Ion.  Tl'^  30'  E,  is 
8  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Jafrabad,  and  J  7  m.  from  Mowah  Point,  the  coast  between  them  being  indented 
with  small  sandy  bays,  with  occasional  rocky  shoals  parallel  and  attached  to  the  shore.  The  Island 
lies  about  S  m.  from  the  main,  and  is  about  i  m.  long  on  its  sea-face,  which  is  steep-to  and  57  ft. 
high.  It  is  little  more  than  i  m.  broad,  and  has  old  fortifications  on  its  N.W.  and  S.  points,  the 
latter  being  of  strong  construction.  Being  lowest  on  its  N.  side,  where  the  village  of  Shalbet  is, 
the  Island  rises  to  a  steep  cliff  at  the  sea-face,  which  is  deep-to,  having  10  or  12  fathoms  close  to 
the  shore,  but  a  sand-bank  with  only  6  fathoms  lies  about  1  m.  off  it.  The  coast  W.  of  Shalbet 
forms  in  a  high  projecting  bluff,  the  S.E.  point  of  which  bears  W.S.W.  2  m.  from  the  W.  point  of 
Shalbet ;  the  rocky  reef  from  the  bluff  extending  E.  over  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  distance,  and 
rendering  the  passage  into  Shalbet  Harbour  difficult,  unless  marks  or  lights  be  erected. 

The  Island  is  of  sand-stone,  and  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of  Jafrabad.  Good  water  may  be  had 
from  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  Island.  This  was  formerly  a  famous  piratical  stronghold,  and 
might  be  made  a  safe  harbour,  as  one  is  much  wanted  along  the  S.  coast  of  Katiawar.  Chanch 
Creek  extends  some  6  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Shalbet,  and  has  several  branches  through  that  extensive 
swamp.  The  detached  islet  on  its  E.  side,  called  Savai  Bet,  which  may  be  said  to  be  part  of 
Shalbet  Island,  is  of  nearly  equal  elevation,  and  conspicuous  from  its  E.  end  being  a  steep,  well- 
defined  bluff.  On  its  peaked  bluff  is  the  house  of  a  peer  (a  Mahomedan  saint),  with  the  usual  little 
white  flags  by  it ;  which  may  be  seen  about  9  m.  off. 

Anchorage.  On  the  N.  side  of  Shalbet  there  is  capital  anchorage,  affording  shelter  in  the 
S.W.  monsoon ;  but  the  entrance,  which  is  ^  m.  W.  by  S.  of  the  island,  is  narrow,  between  a  shoal 
bank  off  the  island  and  a  reef  of  rocks  from  the  main  land,  thus  reduced  to  a  breadth  of  only  2  or 
3  cables.  At  this  anchorage  there  is  5  or  6  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  muddy  bottom,  at  the  distance 
of  3  cables'  lengths  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Island,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  S.  spit  of 
Chanch  River  bearing  N.W.  To  the  E.  of  this  anchorage  the  water  is  shoal,  but  a  vessel  could 
run  out  at  H.  W.,  in  4  fathoms,  taking  care  of  the  sand-bank  which  extends  off  the  island  for  a 
distance  of  2  m.  E.  of  the  anchorage. 

Another  anchorage  may  be  found  between  Shalbet  Bank  and  Abusalia  Rock,  or  |  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  the  latter,  where  there  are  6  or  7  fathoms,  mud,  protected  a  little  by  the  reef,  which,  projecting 
E.  from  the  S.E.  poiut  of  Shalbet,  may  be  brought  to  bear  S.  by  W.,  though  only  visible  at  L.  W. 
The  tides  are  much  the  same  as  at  Jafrabad. 

CHANCH  TOWN,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  island,  and  4  m.  to  N.E.  of  Shalbet, 
is  6  m.  about  W.S.W.  from  Islet  Point :  mid-way  between  them  is  the  small  village  of  Eaira,  on  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast.  Chanch  Island  is  between  4  and  5  m.  in  length  along  the  sea-shore, 
but  nowhere  i  m.  broad ;  it  is  highest  (80  ft.  above  sea)  to  the  E.  of  Chanch  Town.  There  is  an 
extensive  mangrove  swamp  at  the  back  through  which  runs  Chanch  Creek,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
to  the  N.W.  of  Shalbet  Island,  and  it  runs  up  to  Kathiwadah,  4  or  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  Chanch. 
Pipalwao  Bunder,  at  4  m.  to  N.W.  of  Chanch,  is  the  W.  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of 
Baonugga,  which  extends  round  Goapnath  Point  to  Baonugga. 

Abnsalia  Book  bears  S.W.  by  S.  3  m.  from  Chanch  Town,  and  rather  more  than  1  m.  E.N.E. 
from  the  E.  conspicuous  bluff  of  Shalbet  Island.  There  is  deeper  water,  16  and  16  fathoms,  to 
the  S.E.  of  this  rock  and  of  Shalbet  Island,  than  anywhere  else  along  this  portion  of  the  coast. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  a  general  rule  along  this  coast,  where  rocks  project  from  the 
shore,  the  water  is  deeper  close  to  them  than  in  the  oflBng,  owing  to  the  scouring  of  die  currents. 

PAUBADHAB  ISLET,  in  lat.  20°  68'  N.,  Ion.  71°  41'  E„  is  80  ft.  higb,  and  stands  off- 
shore about  1  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  cape  which  Captain  Ethersey  called  Islet  Point.  Pauradhar  is 
steep- to,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  lies  Putwa  Bay,  giving  shelter  from  E.  winds.  Other  islets  extend 
from  it  in  a  chain  to  E.  by  N.  for  more,  than  2  m. ;  they  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
the  shore  by  rocks  dry  at  L.  W.,  and  thus  they  form  the  E.  side  of  Putwa  Bay ;  the  E.  extreme  of 
these  rocks  lies  about  l^m.  off  the  main  land,  which  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rocks  begins  to  project  to 
the  E.  for  1  m.,  and  then  trends  to  E.N.E.  to  a  cape,  about  80  ft.  higb,  that  forms  the  W,  side  of 
Mowah  Bay,  within  which  is  Mowah  Bunder. 
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Tides.  At  Mowah  Bunder  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  at  1  h. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  13  ft., 
neaps  7  ft.  In  the  offing,  the  flood-stream  sets  about  E.N.E.  at  the  rate  of  ^i  knots  per  hour ; 
the  ebb  to  W.S.W.  about  3^  knots,  and  running  for  nearly  two  hours  after  the  water  along  shore 
had  begun  to  rise. 

MOWAH  BAT,  17  m.  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  Shalbet,  only  affords  shelter  to  coasters,  which  can 
at  H.  W.  run  up  the  creek  to  the  bunder,  which  is  2  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  E.  side 
of  Mowah  Bay  is  formed  by  an  island,  the  E.  extreme  of  which  is  called  Jegri,  or  Jigi  Bluff,  off 
which  to  the  E.  a  two-fiftthonui'  shoal  extends  nearly  1  m. ;  but  to  the  N.  of  this  shoal  the  water  is 
deep,  and  affords  some  shelter  from  W.  winds  in  Kutpoor  Bay.  Howah  Town  is  a  large  place  at 
2  ra.  to  N.  of  the  bunder,  having  several  buildings  and  a  Hindoo  temple,  visible  a  good  way  off. 
Good  water  may  be  had  at  a  well  on  Jegri  Island.  Between  Kutpore  Island  and  Mowah  there  is  a 
very  extensive  swamp,  extending  several  milen  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  the  islands  that  front  this 
swamp  are  about  60  ft.  high,  and  form  a  continuous  line  N.E.  by  E.  from  Mowah  Bay  to  Kntpoor 
Bluff,  which  is  12  m.  from  Jegri  Bluff  and  2  m.  W.S.W.  from  Maitlah  Point.  During  W.  winds, 
boats  can  land  on  the  N.  side  of  Kutpoor  Bluff. 

Methlah,  or  Maitlah  Point,  which  is  about  7  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Goapnath  Point,  has  a  little 
creek  on  its  W.  side,  only  accessible  to  boats  towards  H.  W.,  and  during  E.  winds ;  it  runs  towards 
Maitlah  Village,  which  is  about  2  m.  to  N.  of  the  point.  Bhensla  Rock,  about  2  cables  off  shore, 
and  connected  with  it  by  sunken  rocks,  stands  2^  m.  to  N.E.  of  Maitlah  Point.  Janmeer,  a  walled 
town,  stands  nearly  mid-way  between  Maitlah  and  Goapnath  Point;  this  and  Hajpur,  a  little 
further  to  E.,  were  formerly  notorious  piratical  places. 

GOAPNATH  PAGODA,  a  Hindoo  temple,  in  lat.  21''  12'  N.,  Ion.  72^  6'  E.,  situated  near 
the  prominent  point  of  that  name,  stands  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  6  m.  S.  of  the  entrance 
of  Sutrinji  River.  The  temple,  not  a  remarkable  building,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  copse  of 
bushy  trees,  }  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  the  tip  of  Goapnath  Point  (on  which  there  is  now  a  bungtdow),  and 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  15  or  16  m. 

Goapnath  Shoals.  Off  Goapnath  Point  a  reef  extends  to  N.E.,  almost  joining  the  Sultanpore 
Shoal.  South  of  the  point  the  coast  may  be  approached  quite  dose  into  7  fathoms.  The  channel 
between  Goapnath  Shoals  and  the  Malaiki  Banks  is  only  6  m.  broad.  The  nearest  dangerous  shoal- 
patch  of  the  Malaiki  Banks  bears  S.E.  6  m.  from  Goapnath  Point ;  the  intermediate  soundings  are 
irregular,  and  the  depth  is  no  guide,  but  sandy  bottom  will  be  found  by  the  banks,  and  mud  towards 
the  shore  of  Katiawar.  The  bed  of  this  channel,  between  the  coast  and  the  Malaiki  Banks,  appears 
to  be  very  flat  ,*  and  the  soundings  do  not  show  how  far  a  vessel  may  be  off  shore.  The  coast  to  the 
W.  of  Goapnath  Point  is  of  sand-stone,  presenting  towards  the  sea  perpendicular  clififs,  about  100  ft. 
high.  It  is  everywhere  safe  to  approach  into  6  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  this  depth  in  some  parts  being 
close  to  the  cliffs. 

SULTANFOBE,  a  small  trading  port,  the  first  to  the  S.  ef  Gogah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutrinji 
River,  bears  N.  by  W.  7  m.  from  Goapnath  Point.  Good  water  may  be  obtained  from  a  well  close  to 
the  bunder  or  landing-place,  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  There  is  good  anchorage 
for  small  craft,  in  3  fathoms,  mud,  between  the  Sultanpore  Shoal  and  the  town.  The  Sutrinji 
River  has  its  source  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Girh  Hills,  and  runs  past  Paulatana  Mountain,  which  was 
therefore  called  by  early  navigators  Sutrinji,  or  Setrujah  Hill. 

Tnll^ah  Hill,  bearing  8  m.  W.S.W.  from  Matowra,  10  m.  N.N.W.  from  Goapnath  Point,  and 
4im.  to  the  N.W.  of  Sultanpore,  is  a  small  steep  hill  of  conical  form,  about  400  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  rising  out  of  a  level  plain ;  there  is  a  range  of  hills  between  it  and  Baonugga.  On  the  top  of 
Tullijah  Hill  is  a  Hindoo  temple,  having  tanks  of  excellent  water ;  the  hill  has  caves  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  where  formerly  the  pirates  of  these  parts  dwelt,  even  as  recently  as  the  year  1 823. 

Panlatana  Mountain,  spoken  of  by  early  navigators  as  Setrujah  Hill,  and  standing  about 
13  m.  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  Tullijah  Hill,  is  1,977  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  from  a  greater  distance  than  Tullijah  Hill.  Paulatana,  though  not  marked  on  the  charts* 
is  upwards  of  20  m.  to  N.W.  of  Goapnath  Point.  It  is  of  trappean  formation,  and  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  Jain  temples  and  monastic  establishments  of  those  singular  religionists,  who  are  rather 
numerous  in  Katiawar,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  village  of  any  size  which  has  not  several  of  their 
faoiilies.     On  Paulatana  and  the  Girh  Mountains  (Geemar)  their  principal  temples  are  found. 

Sultanpore  Shoal,  of  rock,  sand,  and  clay,  with  a  patch  of  sand  nearly  dry  at  lowest  spring- 
tides, lies  4|  m.  E.  from  the  entrance  of  Sutrinji  River.  The  N.  end  of  this  foul  ground  bears 
N.E.  J  N.  9  m.  from  Goapnath  Point.  With  Tullijah  Hill  bearing  W.  i  N.,  a  vessel  is  clear  to 
the  N.  of  it.  It  is  almost  connected  with  Goapnath  Point  by  other  banks,  between  which  there 
are  passages ;  but,  as  they  change  annually,  no  directions  c^n  be  given. 

TIDES.    Inside  the  Sultanpore  and  Goapnath  Shoals,  it  was  found  to  be  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C. 
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at  2  h.  Q5  m. ;  bat  the  ebb-stream  did  d  ^  make  till  more  than  one  hour  afterwards,  and  continued 
for  more  than  H  hoars  after  the  water  had  commenced  rising  by  the  tide-gauge  on  shore.  At  neaps 
the  flood-stream  was  found  to  run  two  hours  after  actual  H.  W.  Rise  and  fall  at  ordinary  springs 
was  16  ft.;  at  high  springs,  18  or  19  ft ;  at  neaps,  9  or  10  ft. 

THE  COAST  above  Sultanpore  goes  to  N.E.  by  N.  for  about  11  m.  to  Sonohia  Point,  off 
which  patches  of  rocky  ground  extend  for  1  m.,  having  7  fathoms,  water,  close  to  them.  Vessels 
should  not  shoal  here  under  10  fathoms.  Goriali  Village  (with  a  white  tower,  conspicuous  from 
sea)  stands  2  m.  inland,  and  mid-way  between  Matowra  and  Metiveli.  Matowra  is  7  m.  N.E.  by 
N.  from  Sultanpore ;  it  is  situated  at  the  S.  extreme  of  the  hilly  country  which  extends  hence  to 
Gogah.  There  are  thick  trees  round  all  villages,  and  the  black-thorn  bush  (without  foliage)  grows 
in  the  valleys,  forming  thick  jungles ;  several  streams  of  fresh  water  fall  into  the  sea  for  a  short 
time  after  the  rainy  season. 

Shoal  Casts  of  5  fathoms  (probably  less  water  now)  were  found  on  a  bank  about  half-way 
from  Matowra  across  the  Gulf  towards  Dandi  Light,  or  about  on  an  E.  by  S.  bearing.  As  this  is 
nearly  beyond  the  range  of  visibility  of  Perim  Light,  vessels  going  to  S.  round  Goapnath  Point 
should  keep  Perim  on  a  N.  by  E.  bearing  whilst  in  sight,  and  stand  on  a  S.  by  W.  coarse  till  22  m. 
from  that  island ;  then  haul  up  to  S.W.,  and  after  passing  through  the  deep  water  (20  fathoms)  to 
the  £.  of  Goapnath  Point,  should  not  shoal  in  the  Grant  Channel  to  10  fathoms  till  she  is  about 
10  m.  to  the  S.  of  that  point.  Sandy  bottom  will  indicate  that  she  is  on  the  side  of  the  Malaiki 
W.  bank ;  muddy  bottom  wiU  show  that  she  is  nearer  the  main  land. 

Knra  Point,  which  is  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Goapnath  Point,  and  3  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Perim 
Lightthouse,  is  the  most  E.  portion  of  the  Katiawar  sea-board  to  which  vessels  can  approach.  A 
fringing  reef  borders,  it,  the  rocky  ground  off  which  extends  off  2^  m. ;  the  whole  of  this  foul 
ground,  from  Eura  to  Baonugga,  is  called  Mohamdi  Bank.  When  the  tide  is  out,  it  leaves  a  deep 
channel  of  only  |  m.  in  width  between  the  S.  end  of  this  bank  and  Perim  Reef.  Foul  ground 
extends  off  the  shore,  from  Kura  to  the  S.  for  several  miles,  and  vessels  should  avoid  it  by  going 
outside  Perim  Island. 

PEEIM  ISLAND.  The  centre,  where  the  light-house  stends,  in  lat.  21°  35'  N.,  Ion.  72°  20' 
E.,  bears  from  Gogah  Light  S.E.  f  .S.  6}  m. ;  fr9m  Broach  Point  about  W.S.W.  11  m. ;  and  from 
Dandi  Light  N.W.  ^  N.  21  m.  That  part  of  the  island  which  is  always  above  water  extends  for 
i^  m.  to  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  of  the  ligh^house,  but  is  very  narrow.  The  rocky  reef  which  surrounds 
it  projects  furthest  to  N.  and  S.E. ;  and  although  this,  when  dry  at  L.  W.,  appears  quite  steep-to, 
yet  a  gradually  shoaling  sand  and  clay-bank  extends  off  it  on  the  N.,  the  E.,  and  the  S. ;  but  on 
the  W.  it  is  very  steep-to,  and  between  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Island  and  Gogah,  where  at  L.  W.  the 
passage  is  reduced  to  a  width  of  little  more  than  ^  m.,  there  is  a  depth  of  60  fathoms ;  here  the 
strength  of  the  ebb  tide  was  once  estimated  at  12  knots ;  the  surveying  vessel  went  through  it,  but 
was  perfectly  unmanageable,  being  turned  round  frequently  by  the  strong  eddies.  The  bottom  is  a 
yellow  clay.  Perim  is  sandy,  with  low  sand-hills  on  the  W.  and  N.  end ;  the  E.  side  is  cultivated 
by  the  people  in  charge  of  the  light.  There  is  excellent  water  in  a  well  26  ft.  deep.  The  base  of 
the  Island  is  pudding-stone,  exhibited  at  L.  W.  at  the  S.  end  of  the  reef,  which  terminates  in  a 
cliff,  exposing  horizontal  strata  of  pudding-stone,  from  1  to  3  ft.  thick,  alternately  with  fine  clay 
only  a  few  inches  thick.     Many  fossil  bones  have  been  dug  out  of  the  reef. 

Tides.  The  great  velocity  of  the  tides  near  Perim  Island  must  be  remembered,  as,  with  a 
scant  wind,  it  is  hopeless  to  keep  the  vessel  under  control.  On  the  E.  the  island  may  be  approached 
within  2  m.;  on  the  N.E.  not  within  3  m. ;  but  on  the  N.  not  within  4  m  ,  as  a  rocky  1 -fathom 
patch,  called  Perim  Shoal,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  Perim  Bank,  and  at  a  cable's  length  to  the  W.  of 
this  shoal  there  is  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  Little  or  no  flood-stream  is  felt  on  the  N.  of  Perim 
Reef,  but  the  ebb  is  very  strong. 

Perim  Shoal,  least  water  1  fiathom,  the  above  N.  danger,  3^  m.  due  N.  of  the  light-house,  is 
to  be  avoided  by  the  following  land-marks : — Two  brab-trees,  situated  3  cables*  lengths  to  S.W.  of 
Gogah  Town  wall,  and  a  large  bushy  peaked  tree  to  the  W.  of  them.  The  N.  brab,  cuttinj^  the 
N.  side  of  the  large  peaked  tree,  is  tlio  mark  for  rounding  closely  the  N.  dangers  of  the  Perim 
Shoal,  A  vessel  is  in  danger  if  she  has  the  large  peaked  tree  open  to  the  left  of  the  N.  brab,  until 
Perim  light-house  bears  S.  by  E.  The  anchorage  for  large  ships  off  Gogah  is  1  m.  N.W.  of  this 
shoal.     The  swell  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  there,  only  troublesome  towards  H.  W. 

LIGHT.     Perim  Light-house,  in  lat.  21°  36'  N..  Ion.  72°  20'  E.,  shows  Ajixed  light,  86  ft 
above  H.  W.,  on  a  mast,  above  a  solid  stone  basement,  25  ft.  high,  situated  on  a  sand-hill.     At 
H.  W.  it  is  visible  12  or  13 m.,  and  at  L.  W.  14  or  15  m.,  from  a  vessels  deck  in  clear  weather. 

GOOAH,  or  (K)GO,  a  walled  town,  situated  9  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Baonugga,  has  a  sfnall  JiJped 
light  on  its  N.E.  side,  which  is  6|  m.  N.W.  ^  N.  from  Perim  Light     There  is  a  large  banyan-tree 
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at  4  m.  W.N.W.  of  the  light ;  and  to  S.W.  of  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  3  cables,  is  a  large 
peaked  tree,  very  conspicuous,  with  two  brab  trees  to  the  S.E.  of  it.  The  best  Lascars  in  In^ 
are  natives  of  this  place.  Ships  touching  here  maj  procure  water  and  some  refreshments.  Fire- 
wood is  scarce.  Gogah  Road  is  a  safe  place  for  vessels  to  remain  at  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or 
to  run  for  {see  page  367),  if  they  part  from  their  anchors  in  Surat  Boad«  having  a  considerable 
extent  of  anchoring-ground,  with  mud  and  clay  bottom. 

Oogali  Shoid  is  a  narrow  sand-bank  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  its  S.  end  being 
nearly  3  m.  E.  of  the  town.  One  mile  N.W.  of  it.  or  2  m.  N.E.  of  Gogah  Light,  is  the  little 
Perigee  Sock,  which  covers  and  uncovers :  at  L.  W.  of  ordinary  springs  being  just  awash,  and 
sometimes  being  3  or  4  ft.  above  water.  South  of  Perigee  Bock,  and  E.  of  Gogah  white  mosque, 
there  is  a  patch  of  clay,  having  only  6  ft  at  lowest  tide. 

LIOnT.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town  a  small  fixed  light  is  exhibited,  estimated  at  about 
40  ft.  above  H.  W.,  but  visible  only  7  or  8  m.  The  light  is  close  to  the  mouth  of  Gogah  Greek, 
which  runs  along  the  N.  side  of  the  town. 

Mohamdi  Bank,  the  shore-bank  stretching  from  the  rocky  reef  off  Kura  Point  to  the  entrance 
of  Baonugga  Creek,  is  principally  composed  of  a  red  and  yellow  clay,  with  occasional  patches  of 
sand ;  the  Gogah  Shoal  is  one  of  such  sandy  patches  on  this  Mohamdi  Bank :  all  the  rocky  part  on 
the  S.  end  of  the  Mohamdi  Bank  is  comprised  within  a  radius  of  3  m.  from  Kura  Village  to  the  N.E. 

There  are  two  shoal  banks,  nearly  dry  at  L.  W.,  2  and  3m.  to  the  E.  of  Gogah  Light;  to 
avoid  these,  when  anchoring  near  Gogah,  keep  the  large  peaked  tree  and  two  brabs  in  sight  to  the 
S.  of  the  town  walls ;  but  a  small  vessel  arriving  here  towards  H.  W.,  can  go  over  all  the  shoals, 
and  pick  out  deep  water  for  anchorage. 

AKCHOEAGK  There  is  a  little  gut  of  deep  water  off  Gogah  Town,  which  Gogah  pilots  can 
point  out  and  lead  a  steamer  there  tows^s  H.  W.  Large  vessels  must  anchor  in  5  to  10  fathoms, 
clay  bottom  (L.  W.  depths),  about  3^  m.  off  Gogah,  with  Perim  Light-house  S.  by  E.,  Kura  Point 
S.W.  by  S.,  and  the  N.  brab  and  peaked  tree  in  one,  bearing  about  W.  f  N.,  or  with  the  large 
banyan  tree  just  open  to  right  of  the  town.  From  this  anchorage,  Perim  Shoal  bears  S.E., 
distant  1  m.     It  is  safest  for  a  vessel  to  weigh  anchor  about  H.  W. 

Tides.  At  Gogah  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  3  h.,  but  the  stream  flovro  on  for  a  full  hour 
afterwards,  though  Uie  water  has  fallen  more  than  a  fathom.  Rise  and  fall  at  very  high  springs 
34  ft. ;  ordinary  springs  27  to  30  ft. ;  neaps  12  to  18  ft.  Through  the  deep  gut  between  Perim 
and  Kura  Point,  which  is  at  lowest  water  little  more  than  i  m.  wide,  the  tide  rushes  with  great 
velocity,  generally  7  or  8,  and  sometimes  10  knots,  therefore  the  passage  had  better  not  be 
attempted^ 

BAOHUGGA,  or  BhownTLggpur  Town,  bearing  S.S.W.  i  W.  27  m.  from  East  Cape,  is  a  large 
place,  but  difficult  of  access,  being  approached  by  a  winding  creek ;  off  the  entrance  to  which  a 
vessel  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  having  the  Baonugga  Shoal  about  a  mile  to  E..  and 
with  Gogah  Light  bearing  S.  by  E.  f  E.,  or  Perim  Light  S.S.E.  \  E.,  the  centre  of  Baonugga 
Town  about  W.,  and  the  large  banyan  tree  between  Gogah  and  Baonugga  S.W.  by  S.  Baonugga 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Though  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  district  of 
Ahmedabad,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Rana  or  Chief  of  Gohilwar,  hence  called  Thakoor  of 
Baonugga.    Native  pilots  must  be  had  to  take  a  vessel  up  to  the  town. 

Baonugga  Shoal  is  a  sand-bank  lying  1^  m.  from  the  shore-bank,  and  between  6  and  7  m.  to 
the  E.  of  that  town.  The  ship  channel  is  to  the  W.  of  Baonugga  Shoal,  and  through  it  the  tides 
run  6  knots  an  hour  at  the  springs. 

The  Coaat.  From  Baonugga  to  Koon  Bunder  the  36  m.  of  shore  is  principally  mangrove 
jungle  fbr  several  miles  inland ;  in  parts  covered  with  a  coarse  grass  unfit  for  cattle ;  numerous 
creeks  intersect  it,  and  high  tides  overflow  it  for  a  considerable  distance  inland.  Towards  Gogah 
it  gets  higher,  and  some  little  hills  are  seen  in  the  background.  There  are  three  towns  along  this 
coast  of  importance  in  the  cotton  trade ;  Soondri,  in  lat.  21^  58'  N. ;  Baoliari,  in  lat.  22^  2'  N. ; 
and  Dholera,  in  lat.  22°  11'  N. ;  the  latter  town  is  connected  with  its  port  by  a  tramway.  No 
vessel  could  find  out  these  places  without  a  pilot.  Koon  Bunder  is  the  most  N.  port  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  it  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Amli  Creek. 

Light.  Koon  Bunder  shows  a  fiaed  light  on  a  mast,  48  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark,  in  lat. 
22°  17'  N.,  Ion.  72°  18'  E. ;  this  is  of  great  use  to  small  native  boats. 

CENTEAL  BANKS  of  the  GULF.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Baonugga  Shoal  there  are  shifting 
sands  for  a  distance  of  nearly  5  m. ;  these  are  connected  with  the  Rhuk  Bank,  the  N.  end  of  which 
is  off  Baoliari  Creek.  There  is  a  shoal  patch  of  3^^  fathoms»on  the  tail  of  the  Great  Mai  Bank, 
E.N.E.  of  Gogah,  and  rather  more  than  6  m.  N.  of  Perim  Light-house.  Again,  further  to  the 
E.,  there  were  found  in  1852  soundings  of  7  and  8  fathoms,  near  where  30  is  marked  on  the 
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chart,  about  6  m.  N.E.  i  N.  from  Perim  Light-house.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  shoal  water 
did  formerly,  at  the  time  of  the  suryej,  exist  there ;  but  that  part  was  uot  thoroughly  examined. 
Throughout  the  Gulf  of  Gambay,  a  t»st  of  very  deep  water  indicates  the  near  approach  to  a  shoal. 
DoubUess  all  these  banks  are  extending  further  to  the  S.,  and  we  know  they  frequently  shift  their 
position  during  the  stormy  season. 

Tides.  The  tide-stream  flows  at  Broach  Roads  till  about  4  h.  30  m.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon, 
but  H.  W.  occurs  at  3  h.  30  m. ;  velocity  sometimes  5  or  6  knots  per  hour,  the  tide  rising  above 
30  ft.  perpendicularly  at  springs.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  the  flood-stream  sets  about  N.  by 
E.,  and  the  ebb  S.  by  W.,  except  where  their  direction  is  altered  by  the  form  of  the  sands. 

Hal,  or  Hahl  Bank.  The  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gambay  is  choked  by  this 
large  sand-bank,  which  lies  between  Tankaria  and  Baonugga ;  it  has  many  practicable  little  cuts  or 
boat  channels  through  it.  It  is  pear  shaped,  the  stalk  being  to  the  S. ;  when  surveyed  in  1835, 
its  length  was  16m.,  but  it  is  increasing  to  the  S.  In  185^,  tbe  surveying  vessel  Pownah,  when 
passing  from  Broach  to  Gogah,  found  much  shoaler  water  on  its  S.  end  than  the  charts  show  ;  and 
thus  it  is  supposed  that  a  greater  deposit  has  accumulated  at  its  S.  dry  extreme,  which  may  now  be 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  Gogah  to  Dedjbara  brab  trees,  at  the  back  of  Dedj  sand-hills.  There 
is  a  channel  2  m.  broad  between  the  Makrah  Bank  and  the  Mai  Bank,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  bank  which  dries  off  the  shore  N.  of  Deojugan  Pagoda.  The  Malcolm  Ghannel,  round  the  W. 
side  of  the  Mai  Bank,  is  deep,  but  must  not  be  attempted  without  a  local  pilot. 

The  numerous  lights  now  exhibited  in  Gambay  Gulf  render  navigation  easy ;  but  the  banks 
and  shoals  are  insufficiently  known,  as  the  N.  ones  change  much. 

Makrah  Bank,  composed  of  sand  is  11m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.,  and  situated  5  or  6  m.  from 
the  Surat  coast,  between  Broach  Point  and  Tankaria  Point,  its  extremities  being  distant  from  each 
of  those  respectively  about  5  m.  In  the  centre  of  the  bank  is  a  patch  which  dries  at  L.  W.  springs, 
but  the  general  depth  is  from  1  to  2  fathoms.  Its  N.E.  end  is  broadest,  almost  reaching  to  Tan- 
karia Roads,  and  no  large  vessels  should  attempt  to  come  up  here  without  a  pilot,  as  the  tides  are 
so  rapid  and  the  soundings  very  little  guide.  Between  the  Dedjbara  Shoal  and  Makra  Bank,  there 
is  a  channel  S  m.  wide. 

CAMBAT  Town,  in  lat.  22°  18'  N.,  Ion.  72°  35'  E.,  9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Gongwa,  is  a  large  town 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mhye  River  entrance.  In  1820  the  native  vessels  used  to  lie  close  to  the  town  ; 
but  from  that  date  till  1836  the  stream  receded,  and  a  bank  formed  off  the  town,  preventing  vessels 
coming  nearer  than  2  m.  In  1836  the  surveyor  found  that  bank  being  rapidly  cut  away ;  and  the 
approach  to  Gambay  has  been  better  of  late  years,  but  no  vessel  should  go  there  without  a  pilot. 
The  tide  is  so  rapid,  that  a  vessel  taking  the  ground  would  immediately  overset,  and  probably  every 
person  on  board  perish,  a  result  which  has  frequently  happened  through  the  neglect  or  obstinacy  of 
the  pilots.  In  this  part  of  the  Gulf  the  flood  sets  N.E.  into  the  Mhye  or  Gambay  River,  and  the 
ebb  S.W.     The  smallest  vessel  should  not  attempt  the  navigation  without  a  pilot. 

TAHKAEIA  BXTNDEB,  m  lat.  21°  69'  N.,  Ion.  72°  37'  E.,  on  the  Dhardur  River,  is  a  town 
on  the  N.  shore,  about  7  m.  E.N.E.  of  Deojugan,  and  9  m.  from  the  anchorage  in  the  roads.  There 
is  a  custom  house  with  a  creek  where  boats  take  in  cargo.  The  river  is  only  f  m.  wide  at  Tankaria. 
From  this  river,  cotton,  grain,  and  oil  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Bombay  and  other  places ; 
and  small  steamers  ply  between  it  and  Bombay  in  the  fine  season.  Tankaria,  or  Jumbaseer  Road, 
may  be  known  by  the  entrance  of  the  river  being  open,  and  a  pagoda  called  Deojugan  on  the  N. 
side  of  it,  off  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  7  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  with  the  pagoda  hearing  N.E. 
by  N.  3^  m.     A  native  pilot  is  required  to  take  a  vessel  farther  in. 

Light.  Deojugan  or  Tankaria  Light  is  fixed,  elevated  50  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  situated  a 
little  N.  of  the  pagoda,  in  lat  21°  65'  N.,  Ion.  72°  30'  E. 

The  G0A8T.  From  Jumbasieer  or  Tankaria  Road  to  Broach  Bar,  a  flat,  dry  at  L.  W.,  projects 
1^  and  2  m.  from  the  shore,  with  deep  soundings  close  to  it,  for  it  is  steep-to.  The  coast  from 
Dedjbara  Greek  to  Tankaria  is  very  low  and  marshy.  Gundar,  the  only  village  near  the  coast,  has 
a  conspicuous  building.  In  passing  along  here,  a  vessel  should  keep  within  3  m.  of  the  shore,  in 
7  or  8  fjGithoms  at  L.  W. ;  and,  in  working,  she  ought  not  to  stand  far  off,  as  the  Makrah  Bank  lies 
5  or  6  m.  off  the  shore-bank,  and  the  tide  is  so  rapid,  that  great  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
regaining  the  shore  were  the  wind  to  fail  whilst  she  is  in  the  offing.  Dedjbara  Shoal  is  a  small 
sand-bank,  with  not  less  than  3  fathoms  over  it,  l^m.  long,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  shore-bank, 
between  which  and  itself  there  is  a  channel  i  m.  wide,  with  10  and  11  fathoms,  water.  From  the 
S.  end  of  this  shoaJ,  the  Dedjbara  brab  trees  bear  E.  i  S. ;  and  from  its  N.  end  a  single  brab  bears 
due  E. 

BEOACH  POINT,  or  Lahaxa  Point,  to  the  S.  of  Dedj  Sand-hills,  is  20  m.  N.  by  W. 
from  Dandi  Light,  and  II  m.  E.  by  N.  }  N.  from  Perim  Island  Light-house.     This  is  the  highest 
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part  of  the  coast,  and  consists  of  sand-hills  covered  with  hushes ;  near  hj,  there  are  several  topes  of 
banyan  trees,  and  a  little  to  the  E.  a  small  grove  of  brab  trees,  high,  and  remarkable  for  their 
being  all  of  the  same  height,  except  two,  which  stand  ap  above  the  rest.  The  Broach,  or  Ner- 
bndda  Siver,  has  its  source  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  in  the  British  district  of  Ramgurh  in 
Bengal,  at  a  distance  of  800  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambaj.  Few  rivers  have  a  more  direct  course ; 
perhaps  no  river,  of  the  same  magnitude  and  length  of  course,  receives  so  few  important  tributaries. 
The  tide  is  perceptible  only  S5  m.  above  Broach,  or  altogether  55  m.  from  the  sea;  and  throughout 
this  tidal  length  its  breadth  exceeds  1  m.  The  town  of  Broach  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river,  a  great  way  up ;  vessels  of  considerable  burden  may  proceed  to  this  place,  as  the  channels 
are  deep  in  many  places,  but  too  intricate  to  be  navigated  without  a  pilot. 

Anchorage.  Broach  Roads,  off  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Broach  or  Nerbuddah  River,  are 
5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Broach  Point  and  18  m.  N.  of  the  S.  danger  of  Gulwala  Bank.  The  bar  of  the 
river  is  about  4  m.  from  Broach  Point.  A  vessel  may  anchor  off  the  bar  with  Broach  Point 
N.  by  E.  distant  4^  or  5  m.  and  Perim  Light-house  W.  i^  N.  in  6  fathoms  at  L.  W. 

The  Coast.  The  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda  or  Narbada  River,  is  funnel-shaped  and  very  wide  ; 
from  Broach  Point  to  the  N.  side  of  the  Keem  or  Contijal  Creek,  it  is  5  leagues  in  width,  a  mass 
of  sand  banks  with  two  or  three  channels  through  them,  but  altering  every  year.  Haiuoot  Bonder 
is  on  the  S.  shore,  about  14  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Broach  Point.  Keem  Bunder  is  up  the  creek  of 
that  name,  and  not  far  from  the  railway.  Bhogwa-Dandi  is  another  small  port  about  16  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Vaux's  Tomb,  for  which  the  following  light  has  been  erected. 

Light  Dandi  Point,  in  lat.  21°  20'  N.,  Ion,  72°  35'  E ,  has  a  small  ^^d  light,  visible 
10  m.,  bearing  N.  by  W.  14  m.  from  Tapti  Light,  and  21  m.  to  S.E.  of  Perim  Island  Light. 

Gulwala  Bank,  with  2  fathoms  and  less  at  L.  W.,  is  about  6  m.  long,  N.  and  S ,  and  lies 
abreast  of  Dandi ;  its  S.W.  danger  bore  W.S  W.  6  m.  from  Dandi  Light,  and  was  13^  m.  to  N.W. 
by  N.  of  the  Tapti  Light.  Bhogwa  Sands  lie  between  this  and  the  main,  and  this  intricate  navi- 
gation (with  its  rapid  tides)  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pative  pilot.  There  is  a  channel 
through  which  the  small  coasting  vessels  pass  in  3  and  4  fathoms  water ;  but  at  night,  or  in  a  large 
vessel,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  well  out  to  the  W.  of  these  sands  and  of  the  Gulwala  Bank.  From 
Broach  Bar  to  Surat  River,  a  continuous  bank  extends  along  the  shore,  which  bank  at  Broach 
river  entrance  (where  the  main  land  recedes  very  much)  projects  out  about  5  m.  The  S'.K 
danger  of  the  Malaiki  Banks  is  only  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  Gulwala  Bank. 

THE  BORE  OF  CAMBAT  GULF.  It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  give  some  description 
of  that  dangerous  rushmg  tide,  called  the  Bore,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  because  navigators,  going 
to  the  N.  of  Perim  Island,  should  be  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  tides  throughout  the  Guff  are 
extremely  rapid,  and  the  rise  and  fall  great.  The  whole  shore,  bordering  on  the  sea,  is  low,  and 
overflowed  for  some  distance  inland  at  high  springs,  being  intersected  with  numerous  small  creeks 
and  ravines.  The  Bore  is  a  rapidly  flowing  tide-wave,  forced  through  a  narrow  passage,  over 
the  remains  of  ebb  tide,  the  counter-action  of  which  helps  to  give  the  wall-like  aspect  of  the  Bore. 

The  E.,  or  Principal  Bore,  rises  to  the  E.  of  the  Bore  rocks,  about  11  m.  S.W.  of  Cambay 
Town,  and  is  not  perceptible  on  the  neap  tides,  unless  the  previous  springs  have  been  very  high, 
when  it  may  be  noticed  slightly  through  the  quarter.  When  the  springs  begin  to  lift,  it  plainly 
shows  itself,  increasing  in  height  and  velocity  till  two  days  after  new  or  full  moon,  when  it  declines. 
When  new  moon  coincides  with  perigee^  and  the  full  moon  with  apogee,  the  highest  tides  are  said 
to  occur.  The  Bore  varies  with  the  night  and  day-tide,  the  former  being  6  to  8  ft.  higher  than  the 
latter,  between  Sept.  and  April ;  and  as  the  flood  stream  of  both  night  and  day  runs  for  the  same 
length  of  time — about  3  hours — the  highest,  or  the  night-tide  in  the  fine  season,  and  day-tide  in  the 
rainy  season,  must  have  the  greatest  velocity. 

In  Jan.  1837,  at  very  high  springs,  in  Cambay  Creek,  about  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  the  town,  the 
Bore  was  observed  6  ft.  high,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  10  knots  per  hour,  with  a  loud  noise,  between 
the  steep  cliffs  on  the  N.  and  the  sand- bank  on  the  S.,  in  a  passage  about  500  yards  broad.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  bore-wave  had  passed,  the  stream  was  found  running  at  the  rate  of 
4i  knots  only ;  but,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  its  passage,  the  flood-stream  attained  the 
velocity  of  8  knots,  afterwards  gradually  declining ;  the  ebb  stream  beginning  3  hours  after  the 
passage  of  the  bore  wave. 

The  rise  of  the  night  tide  in  those  3  hours  of  flood  was  31  ft.,  and  the  rate  of  its  rise  was  as 
follows : — In  the  first  10  minutes  of  flood- tide  the  water  rose  6  ft. ;  in  the  first  hour  18^  ft. ;  in  the 
second  hbur  8^  ft. ;  and  in  the  third  hour  only  4  ft. 

The  day-tide  at  the  above  position  only  rose  23  ft.  The  ebb-tides  run  steady,  but  do  not 
acquire  their  greatest  velocity,  which  is  about  7  knots,  until  more  than  half  tide,  when  the  high 
banks  are  uncovered,  and  the  stream  is  confined  to  its  narrow  channel.     Off  the  village  of  Dawan, 
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on  Jan.  10th,  1887,  the  Bore  was  observed  7  ft.  high,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  10  knots ;  but,  after 
the  wave's  passage,  the  speed  was  reduced  to  5  knots,  increasing  again  to  7  knots  three  quartera  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  it  gradually  got  weaker  till  the  ebb  made. 

The  W.  Bore,  which  runs  up  the  Sabermati,  is  very  similar  to  the  other,  but  of  less  elevation 
and  force ;  but  both  tend  to  cut  away  the  banks  and  form  new  ones,  so  altering  the  channels  as  to 
render  their  navigation  by  strangers  an  enterprise  not  to  be  attempted.  On  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Sabermati,  between  Amli  Creek  and  East  Cape,  the  surveyors  in  1837  found  that  a  strip  of  bank, 
of  a  breadth  from  700  to  1,300  yards,  throughout  a  length  of  5  m.,  had  disappeared  in  one  year. 

The  above  deacription  of  the  Bore  shows  that  the  flood -tide  comes  with  a  sudden  burst  at  great 
velocity ;  then,  decreasing  in  strength  for  a  time,  attains  its  full  strength  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  after  the  passage  of  the  bore-wave.  The  stream  afterwards  never  attains  the  same  velocity 
as  the  wave  of  the  Bore.  Below  Gongwa  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  Dholera  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  bore :  but  to  the  N.  of  these  places  there  are  the  two  described  above. 

THE  MALAIKI  BANKS  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  CAMBAY  GULF. 

The  Malaiki  Banks  (commonly  called  Malacca  Banks),  although  having  narrow  tongues  of 
shoal  water  as  far  S.  as  lat.  20°  HO'  N.,  may  yet  be  said  to  have  no  dangers  S.  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Damaon  on  the  Surat  coast  and  Jafrabad  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Katiawar.  Their  N.  limit  of  danger 
is  defined  by  a  line  running  E.  and  W.  between  Surat  Town  and  Goapnath  Point.  To  the  N.  of 
this  line  all  the  numerous  banks  have  distinctive  names  of  their  own.  Between  Goapnath  Point 
and  the  Nerbuddah  Biver  the  Gulf  has  never  been  thoroughly  examined,  though  the  chart  shows  a 
patch  of  5  fathoms  in  the  very  centre.  {See  page  362,  before  Kura  Point).  The  W.  limit  of  the 
Malaiki  Banks  lies  30  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Goapnath  Pomt,  or  UH  m.  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Shalbet 
Island,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Katiawar. 

There  are  four  banks,  the  Eastern,  the  Breaker,  the  Nerbuddah,  and  the  Western;  and, 
though  there  are  deep  channels  between  them,  these  become  very  narrow  at  their  N.  mouths,  ren- 
deling  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  the  passage  through  them.  Nerbuddah  Bank  shows  a  large 
extent  of  sand,  dry  at  L.  W„  half-way  between  Surat  Road  and  Mowah  Harbour  in  Katiawar. 
Breaker  Bank  has,  at  the  distance  of  20  m.  S.W.  i  S.  from  Tapti  Light,  a  knoll  of  sand,  which  is 
seen  at  H.  W.  of  neap  tides,  though  submerged  at  high  springs.  This  sand  is  in  lat.  20°  50'  N., 
and  Ion.  72°  23'  E.,  and  from  the  mast-head  may  be  seen  a  great  distance  when  the  sun  shines. 

The  Head  or  N.  limit  of  Malaiki  Banks  should  never  be  approached  with  an  ebbing  tide; 
being  steep-to,  the  soundings  give  no  sufficient  warning,  and,  were  a  vessel  to  take  the  ground,  she 
would  be  overset  in  an  instant  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tides.  The  E.  danger  of  these  banks  is  about 
6  m.  from  Surat  Bar,  having  one  and  2  fathoms  on  it  at  L.  W. ;  Vaux  s  Tomb,  or  Tapti  Light, 
bears  from  it  N.E.  The  E.  patch  of  sand,  which  is  dry  at  L.  W.,  is  18  m.  W.  of  the  entrance  of 
Kundi  kari,  or  distant  13  m.  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  from  Surat  Roads. 

The  N.£.  danger,  or  head  of  the  banks,  is  6  m.  W.  of  the  little  hill  which  is  said  (by  Fryer, 
in  his  ''New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,"  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century),  to  be  Tom 
Coryat*8  tomb,  which  is  close  to  the  sea,  about  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  Tapti  Light,  and  2  m.  N.  of 
Suali  sand-hills.  The  channel  between  the  banks  and  the  shore,  the  Sutherland  Channel,  a  part 
of  which  was  called  by  early  navigators  Suali  (Swally)  Roads,  is  about  3  m.  broad ;  this  shore-bank 
projecting  out  1  ^  m.  at  L.  W.  These  were  called  the  inner  and  outer  sands  of  Suali,  and  are  both 
dry  at  L.  W.  The  £.  Reef  of  the  Malaiki  Banks  is  very  steep  to  on  its  E.  edge,  occasioned  by  the 
greai^  rush  of  tide  sweeping  along  it.  As  the  deepest  water  is  within  a  mile  of  the  dangers  on  the 
bank,  a  vessel  in  working,  should  be  warned  by  deep  water,  and  go  about  at  the  first  shoaler  cast. 

Approaching  Surat  from  the  8.  Between  Damaon  and  Surat  River  the  land  near  the  sea 
is  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  in  some  places  it  is  inundated  during  high  tides  in  the  stormy 
season.  When  round  the  foul  ground  of  Sunjan,  and  abreast  of  Damaon,  steer  along  the  shore  for 
Surat  Road,  and  do  not  stand  farther  ofif  than  7  or  at  most  9  m.  from  it,  nor  deepen  above  14  or 
16  fathoms.  In  working,  stand  in  to  5  or  6  fathoms  on  the  soft  bank  lining  the  shore ;  but,  if 
anchoring  at  H.  W.  on  the  edge  of  this  bank,  to  benefit  by  the  first  of  the  following  flood,  do  not 
anchor  under  7  fathoms  at  spring  tides,  because  the  water  falls  sometimes  19  or  20  ft.  The 
Gunjavar,  a  large  ship,  drawing  21  ft.,  bound  from  China  to  Surat  in  the  year  1788,  having 
anchored  in  6|^  fathoms  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  grounded  in  the  soft  mud  at  L.  W. 

With  Parnera  Hill  besiring  E.  i  N.,  the  Omersari  and  Bulsaur  Flats  extend  a  great  way  out, 
with  a  narrow  7  fathoms  shoal  half-way  to  the  Malaiki  Banks.  The  Omei-sari  spit,  with  different 
depths  on  it,  from  8  to  13  fathoms,  may  sometimes  be  a  guide  in  the  night,  when  passing  at  5  or 
6  m.  from  the  shore  (if  the  lead  is  kept  going),  as  the  water  will  shoal  suddenly  in  crossing  it,  and 
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soon  retarn  to  the  former  depth  when  over  the  spit.  Having  passed  10  or  1 2  m.  to  the  N.  of 
Pamera  Hill,  a  ship  should  steer  along  shore,  in  soundings  from  7  to  9  or  10  fathoms;  hut,  in 
working,  if  she  stand  far  out  and  get  a  cast  of  hard  ground,  or  shoal  on  the  edge  of  the  Malaiki 
Banks,  after  passing  through  the  deepest  water  which  has  upwards  of  20  fathoms  only  1  m.  to  the 
E.  of  the  banks,  she  should  tack  instantly  towards  the  land.  When  within  12  or  16  m.  of  Surat 
Road,  she  ought  to  work  from  6^^  to  7  fathoms  towards  the  shore,  to  10  or  12  fathoms  in  the 
offing,  as  the  channel  then  becomes  more  contracted ;  9  fathoms  is  a  good  track  with  a  fair  wind. 

Stormy  Weather.  In  Surat  Road,  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Southerly 
winds  and  blowing  weather  set  in  sooner  than  at  Bombay.  It  is  considered  dangerous  for  ships 
drawing  much  water  to  remain  in  the  road  after  the  middle  of  April ;  for  in  this  month  and  early 
in  May,  smart  S.  winds  frequently  blow  during  the  springs  particularly  in  the  night,  with  the  flood- 
tide.  These  winds  produce  a  considerable  sea,  which  by  the  strength  of  the  tide  strikes  forcibly 
against  a  ship,  causing  her  to  drive  and  bring  both  anchors  a-head.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  when 
a  ship  is  detained  in  Surat  Road  late  in  the  season,  to  keep  at  single  anchor,  with  a  good  cable 
down,  sighting  it  at  every  convenient  opportunity ;  by  so  doing  she  will  ride  better  in  blowing 
weather  than  if  two  anchors  were  down ;  and  should  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  cut  or 
slip,  only  one  anchor  will  be  left  on  the  ground. 

At  such  times  it  is  prudent  to  keep  a  pilot  on  board,  that  he  may  carry  a  vessel,  if  small,  into 
the  river,  should  a  storm  be  apprehended ;  or  to  Gogah,  if  it  seem  more  eligible ;  where  she  will  be 
sheltered  by  the  reef  and  island  of  Perira.  In  some  storms  that  happened  late  in  April  and  early 
in  May,  several  ships  have  been  lost  by  remaining  too  long  at  their  anchors,  when  the  wind  had 
veered  round  to  the  W.  and  prevented  them  from  weathering  Suali  Point.  In  the  heavy  storm 
that  happened  on  the  20th  April,  1782,  several  large  and  small  ships  were  anchored  in  Surat 
road:  some  parted  their  cables,  were  driven  on  shore,  and  went  to  pieces;  others  held  fast  but 
rolled  away  all  their  masts  by  the  heavy  sea ;  one  of  them  completely  laden  for  Basra,  called  Fatty 
Bimharack,  rolled  away  her  masts,  and  foundered,  when  the  wind  had  veered  and  was  blowing  hard 
from  the  land  ;  her  loss  was  occasioned  by  her  labouring  between  the  wind,  tide,  and  high  cross  sea 
from  S.  and  W. ;  excepting  one  Lascar  all  the  crew  of  this  ship  perished.  She  was  a  strong  vessel 
with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board.  Since  1782  no  such  storm  has  happened  in  April  at  Surat,  nor 
even  in  May,  although  some  gales  have  been  experienced  in  the  latter  month.  The  approach  of  a 
gale  in  these  months  is  sometimes  indicated  by  dark  cloudy  weather,  gloomy  and  black  to  the  S.E., 
with  lightning,  and  faint  variable  breezes,  mostly  from  S. :  with  these  indications  a  ship  should  ride 
at  single  anchor,  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  severe  weather,  with  a  good  fore-sail  and  storm  stay- 
sails bent.  Some  ships  lie  with  top- masts  struck,  the  fore-sail  and  storm  stay-sails  being  sufficient 
to  run  with  over  the  bar  or  to  Gogah. 

Vessels  detained  in  Surat  Eoads  until  the  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in  will  find  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  to  the  S.  round  the  foul  ground  off  Danu  or  Sunjan,  as  a  heavy  swell  tumbles 
in  upon  the  shore,  rendering  it  very  troublesome  to  get  an  offing ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
monsoon,  the  wind  is  so  much  from  the  S.  She  must  therefore,  if  bound  to  Bombay,  or  any  other 
port  in  the  S.  or  E.  parts  of  India,  proceed  to  the  N.  for  Gogah,  where  she  may  obtain  supplies, 
and  from  thence  work  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  to  Goapnath  Point,  and  afterwards  to  Diu 
Head ;  from  the  latter  place  she  may,  as  before  remarked,  stretch  off  from  the  land,  and  will  reach 
Bombay  without  tacking. 

A  ship  departing  from  Surat  Road,  or  when  driven  from  it  by  the  S.W.  winds  setting  in  strong, 
ought,  with  the  last  of  the  flood-tide,  to  steer  about  N.W.,  keeping  in  13  or  14  fathoms  until  through 
the  Sutherland  Channel  between  Suali  Bank  and  the  head  of  Malaiki  Banks.  She  should  not  ap- 
proach Dandi  Light  within  7  m.,  to  give  a  berth  to  the  Gulwala  Bank,  which  lies  6  m.  to  W.S.W. 
of  that  light.  Surat  Light  should  be  kept  about  S.E.,  and  on  no  account  brought  to  the  S.  of  a 
S.E.  \  S.  bearing.  The  same  course  continued,  will  lead  her  upon  the  hard  ground  to  the  S.  of 
Perim  Island ;  but  the  light  wiU  be  the  guide  at  night  or  in  hazy  weather.  If  bound  to  Gogah, 
she  ought  to  keep  along  in  12  to  14  fathoms,  about  2  or  3  m.  distant  from  the  island,  taking  care 
to  edge  away  to  the  N.  if  the  depths  decrease  considerably,  the  Perim  Light-house  being  her  guide. 
(See  page  362.)  When  the  ship  is  to  the  N.  of  the  hard  ground  off  Perim,  or  with  G(^h  town 
bearing  W.N.W.,  she  ought  to  haul  in  directly  for  it,  and  anchor  in  5  to  6^^  fathoms,  at  L.W 
abreast  of  Gogah  town,  with  the  light-house  on  Perim  S.  by  E. ;  the  E.  point  of  low  land  by  Kura 
village  S.W.  by  S.,  and  Gogah  Light  W.  by  N.  \  N.  In  running  for  the  anchorage,  care  is  requi- 
site not  to  get  to  the  N. ;  for  2i  m.  E.  of  Gogah  Greek  there  is  a  bank  dry  at  L.W.  And  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  perpendicular  rise  and  &11  of  tide  is  30  to  33  ft.  on  the  springs,  and  that  the 
stream  flows  to  about  4  h.  on  F.  and  0.  of  moon,  except  when  affected  by  N.  or  S.  winds. 

A  ship,  leaving  Gogah  Road  with  the  ebb.  must  take  care  that  the  tide  does  not  set  down  her 
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on  the  reef  off  Perim,  or  between  that  iBland  and  the  main,  where  the  tide  runs  nsaallj  7  or  8,  and 
sometimes  10  knots  per  hour,  through  a  narrow  gut  among  the  rocks ;  but  there  is  no  safe  passage 
for  a  vessel,  although  the  island  is  2  m.  distant  from  the  main  land. 

NAVIOATION  of  the  GULF.  Excepting  the  Mai  Bank,  and  the  detached  shoals  off  its  S. 
end,  extending  nearly  6  m.  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Gogah,  the  Gulf  is  clear  of  danger  across  to  Broach 
Point,  but  that  Mai  Bank  now  dries  more  to  the  S.  than  formerly,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
native  boatmen.  If  necessitated  to  leave  Surat  Road  by  strong  S.  winds,  and  not  intending  to  run 
for  Gogah,  you  may  with  the  last  of  the  flood,  if  the  weather  become  favourable,  stretch  across  the 
Gulf  to  the  N.  of  the  head  of  the  Malaiki  Banks  for  the  coast  about  Sultanpur,  where  you  may 
anchor  in  smooth  water  to  the  N.  of  the  Bank  abreast  the  river,  taking  care  not  to  bring  TuUijah 
Hill  to  the  N.  of  W.  ^  N.,  as  the  Sultanpur  Shoal  has  its  N.  end  almost  on  that  bearing  of  the 
Hill.  The  coast  betweeu  Perim  Island  and  Sultanpur  Shoal  is  safe  to  approach  in  8  or  9  fathoms. 
If  enough  ebb  remains,  or  with  the  next  ebb,  a  vessel  may  work  to  the  S.  round  Goapnath  Reef  and 
Point,  if  circumstances  permit,  and  afterwards  to  the  W.  along  the  coast  to  Diu. 

To  beat  from  Goapnath  Point,  or  from  Gogah,  to  Diu  Head,  after  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  com- 
menced, may  not  be  always  practicable,  when  the  wind  hangs  to  the  S. ;  but  a  handy  ship  that  sails 
well,  having  very  good  canvas  and  proper  ground  tackling  for  working  tide  work,  may  probably 
find  little  difficulty  in  doing  it ;  for  this  the  moonlight  nights  may  be  considered  most  favourable, 
the  winds  being  then  not  so  violent  in  general,  as  during  the  spring  tides  at  change  of  moon. 

A  ship,  being  well  prepared  to  encounter  strong  winds,  and  if  bound  to  Bombay  or  other  parts 
of  India,  should  sail  from  Gogah  Road  at  H.W.,  and  steer  round  the  N.E.  part  of  the  hard  ground 
off  Perim ;  when  round  it  she  ought  to  work  to  the  S.  with  the  ebb,  and  may  stand  in  to  7  or  8 
fathoms  in  tacking  from  the  Eatiawar  shore.  When  Tullijah  Hill  is  brought  to  bear  to  N.  of  W., 
a  ship  must  keep  farther  from  the  shore,  abreast  the  dangerous  bank  called  Sultaupur  Shoal  {see 
page  361),  nearly  even  with  the  sea  at  L.W.  It  is  steep-to  on  the  outside,  having  17  fathoms  about 
1  m.  off,  and  12  fathoms  close  to  it.  From  the  N.  end  of  this  foul  ground  Goapnath  Point  is  9  m. 
distant,  bearing  S.W.,  and  Tullijah  Hill  bears  W.  by  N.  If  a  ship  intend  to  work  along  the  Kati- 
awar  S.  coast  to  Diu  Head,  a  pilot  for  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  should  be  on  board,  who  may  be  procured 
at  Surat  or  Gogah,  and  he  may  probably  be  conveniently  landed  at  Diu  in  passing,  or  carried  to 
Bombay,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Having  reached  the  shoal  off  Goapnath  Point,  it  will  be  prudent  to  choose  daylight  to  work 
through  the  channel  between  it  aind  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Malaiki  Banks,  as  the  soundings 
are  no  guide,  the  depths  being  15  to  18  fathoms  from  side  to  side,  and  the  channel  scarcely  4  m. 
broad.  In  this,  which  is  called  the  Orant  Channel,  between  the  western  Malaiki  Bank  and  the 
Katiawar  coast,  the  bottom  is  mud,  but  as  you  approach  the  banks  you  get  sand.  When  round  the 
shoal  off  Goapnath  Point,  every  advantage  of  the  tides  should  be  taken,  by  anchoring  when  they 
are  unfavourable,  and  keeping  near  the  coast  in  working  along,  observing,  as  noticed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  coast,  that  the  soundings  give  little  or  no  warning  of  the  approach  toward  the  shore, 
there  being  8  and  9  fathoms  close  to  it  in  some  places,  and  the  same  depth  10  or  13  m.  off.  When 
near  Shalbet  Island,  or  Jafrabad,  longer  tacks  off  shore  may  be  made  occasionally,  the  ship  being 
then  to  the  W.  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Malaiki  Banks ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  to 
work  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  coast,  keeping  near  it  till  she  reach  Diu  Head. 

Having  worked  as  far  to  the  W.  as  Diu  Head,  stretch  out  from  the  land  with  the  ebb  tide, 
and  if  the  wind  incline  from  the  W.,  a  ship  will  probably  get  into  the  latitude  of  the  entrance  of 
Bombay  Harbour,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  without  tacking ;  but  if  the  wind  incline  to  the 
S.S.W.  or  S.W.,  it  will  be  propet  to  tack  occasionally  to  preserve  the  Westing ;  for  she  must  by  no 
means  approach  near  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance  of  Bombay  Harbour,  whether  bound  into 
it,  or  to  the  S.  along  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  Cape  Comorin.  Were  she  to  get  near  the  land  to  the 
N.  of  Bombay  Harbour,  it  would  be  found  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  bad  weather,  to  work 
to  the  S.  round  the  reef,  against  the  heavy  sea  and  N.  drain  of  current  setting  along  shore,  espe- 
cially with  the  flood' tide,  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon ;  but,  well  out  from  the  land,  the  sea 
runs  more  regularly,  and  advantage  can  be  taken  to  tack  with  favourable  squalls  or  shifts  of  wind, 
whereby  a  ship  will  generally  gain  ground  in  working  against  the  monsoon  to  the  S. 

In  crossing  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  from  Diu  to  Bombay,  the  soundings  will  un- 
mistakeably  tell  what  leeway  the  vessel  makes  (from  being  swept  into  the  Gulf),  as  the  line  of  20 
fathoms  extends  straight  from  Diu  to  the  offing  by  Bombay,  and  a  ship  should  not  shoal  under  20 
fathoms  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  (of  which  season  alone  we  are  now  speaking)  until  she  sights  some  of 
the  Bombay  land-marks,  or  is  in  the  latitude  of  Kundari  Island. 
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THE  COAST,  FROM  SURAT  KEVER  TO  BOMBAY. 

The  Cambay  Onlf  comprises  the  S.  coast  of  Katiawar,  the  coasts  of  Surat  and  Broach,  and 
part  of  N.  Eonkan,  with  the  Lit  tie  Portuguese  settlement  of  Damaon. 

The  coast  of  Guzerat,  comprising  the  head  of  the  Cambay  Gulf,  is  all  low  and  swampj. 
Guzerat  is  a  very  large  province,  which  comprehends  the  whole  dominions  of  the  Gaikwa  of  Baroda, 
and  those  of  his  tributaries,  which  have  an  area  of  41,536  square  miles.  This  includes  the  penin- 
sula of  Katiawar,  which  has  been  described.  The  Broach  and  Surat  coasts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hills  to  the  N.  of  Damaon,  have  no  distinguishing  features,  and  the  sea  shore  is  low  and  sandy, 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.  N.  Konkan,  which  has  its  S.  limit  at  Choul,  is  on  the  N.  separated  from  the 
Surat  coUectorate  by  the  settlement  of  Damaon.  This  coast  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  above  Bombay 
for  00  m.,  hajs  remarkable  peaks  and  islands,  which  unmistakeably  point  it  out. 

SUEAT  EOAD  and  BIVER  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Yaux^s 
Tomb,  on  the  N.  entrance-point  of  the  river,  being  in  lat.  21°  6^^'  N.,  Ion.  73°  37^'  E.,  near  which 
K  fixed  light,  100  ft.  high,  on  a  column,  is  now  exhibited,  and  called  the  Taptee  Light,  visible  10  m. 
The  anchorage-ground  for  large  ships  in  Surat  Road  is  in  7  or  8  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  very  soft  ground, 
with  Vaux's  Tomb  bearing  about  N.  by  E.,  and  False  River  entrance  about  E.  Here,  on  the 
springs,  the  tides  run  very  rapidly,  particularly  the  ebb,  about  5  knots  per  hour ;  but  farther  in, 
where  small  vessels  lie  near  the  bar,  in  4  or  5  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  with  the  Tomb  about  N.,  they  do 
not  run  with  equal  velocity.  Proper  directions  cannot  be  given  for  a  stranger  to  proceed  over  the 
bar  into  Surat  River,  because  the  sands  are  continually  changing,  by  which  new  channels  open,  and 
the  old  ones  are  shut  up.  Formerly,  that  called  Domus  Channel  was  the  deepest,  and*  generally 
used  by  ships ;  it  took  a  direction  on  the  E.  side  of  the  banks,  towards  the  village  Domus,  on  the 
E.  shore ;  but  it  is  now  filled  up,  being  only  navigable  by  boats  at  half-tide.  The  proper  channel 
over  the  bar  at  present  can  only  be  pointed  out  by  a  native  pilot.  The  distance  from  the  bar  to  the 
city  of  Surat  is  abbut  5  leagues ;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  distance  there  is  a  continued  chain  of 
banks',  many  of  them  dry  at  half-tide,  with  very  small  depths  at  L.  W.  in  the  channels  between 
them.  Above  Omrah,  and  near  the  city,  the  river  is  more  contracted,  with  deeper  water:  The 
total  length  of  Tapti  river,  from  its  source  in  the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda  territories,  is  440  m. ;  of 
course,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  freshets  must  be  very  heavy,  and  interfere  with  the  tides  at  the 
river  mouth.  The  Tapti  is  said  to  be  fordable  abreast  of  Surat,  when  the  tide  is  out ;  but,  with  a 
rise  of  3  or  4  fathoms,  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  be  taken  up  there,  towards  H.  W.  Surat 
Castle  is  in  lat.  21°  12'  N.,  Ion.  72°  48'  E. 

Tides.    In  the  road,  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon  about  4  o'clock ;  springs  rise  19  ft 

Light  Tapti  Light,  in  lat  21°  5'  N.,  Ion.  72°  38'E.,  is  a  fixed  light  about  100  ft  above 
H.W.,  on  a  column  having  three  bands  of  red  and  white ;  it  is  a  few  yards  from  Vaux*s  Tomb. 

NoBari,  or  Nowsaree  Biyer,  bears  from  Tapti  Light  S.E.  by  S.  12  m.,  and  from  Gundavee 
River  about  N.N.W.,  distant  3^  leagues ;  it  is  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  difficult  of  access,  on 
account  of  the  winding  channel  among  the  banks,  which  has  generally  3  or  4  ft.  in  it  at  L.  W. 
spring  tides.  A  small  vessel  could  enter  many  years  ago,  by  bringing  a  round  bushy  tree  on  the 
S.  side  the  entrance  to  bear  E.N.E.,  but  recent  surveys  show  great  alterations,  and  the  smallest 
vessel  should  not  try  to  enter  without  a  pilot.  Between  Nowsaree  and  Surat  Rivers,  there  is 
another  called  Sucheen  or  False  River.  These  rivers  are  only  frequented  by  boats  and  small  vessels, 
and  their  channels,  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  are  liable  to  alter ;  it  may  therefore  seem  of  little 
utility  to  notice  them.  Bibi  Ajani  Tomb,  with  oon&picuous  white  dome,  stands  about  2^  m.  to 
the  S.E.  of  Nosari  River  entrance. 

Onndayee  Biyer  is  distant  24  m.  to  the  S.S.E.  \  E.  of  Tapti  Light,  and  8  m.  N.  by  W.  from 
Bulsaur  River,  having  a  bar  1|  m.  from  the  entrance,  with  3  and  4  ft  on  it  at  L.  W.  To  get  into 
it,  bring  two  palm-trees,  called  Mendhur  Trees,  to  bear  E.N.E.,  then  steer  over  the  bar  with  this 
bearing,  for  the  shore  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  N.  end  of  the  S.  sand,  on 
which  fishing-stakes  are  sometimes  placed.  When  a  flat  bush,  resembling  the  top  of  a  bam,  is 
brought  to  bear  S.  by  E.,  steer  for  it,  and  anchor  close  witliin  the  S.  point  of  the  river,  or  out- 
side of  the  entrance  dose  to  the  N.  shore.  H.  W.  at  2^  b.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon :  the  rise  of 
tide  22  ft.  

BALSAE,  or  BULSATJB  BIVEE,  is  distant  8  m.  below  Gundavi,  in  lat.  20°  37f  N.,  Ion. 
72°  52'  E.,  having  2  or  3  ft  on  the  bar  at  L.  W.  spring  tides,  the  rise  about  22  ft.  perpendicular, 
and  flows  to  2  h.,  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.  A  vessel  proceeding  into  this  river  used  to  bring  the  N. 
tree  on  the  8.  bank,  or  Grove  of  Cossumba,  to  bear  E.  by.  S.  in  one  with  the  S.  point  of  iho 
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entrance,  and  then  steered  directly  for  it  with  safety.*  Outside  the  bar,  about  3}  m.  from  it,  there 
is  a  rocky  bank  with  6  ft.  on  it  at  L.  W. ;  and  inside  between  them,  13  to  8  ft.  soft  ground.  In 
the  river  there  are  7,  8,  and  9  ft.  at  L.  W. 

OMEESAEI  BIVEB  is  8  m.  from  Damaun,  and  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  Balsax,  having  a  dry  bar 
at  three-quarters  ebb ;  a  small  vessel  bound  into  this  river,  should  bring  a  high  white  building 
inland  at  Pardee,  to  bear  £.S.£.,  then  steer  in  with  the  entrance  of  the  river  open ;  when  Pamera, 
or  Panella  Hill  bears  E.  by  N.,  she  will  be  inside  the  bar,  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  river  she  may 
anchor,  when  the  land  to  the  N.  is  shut  in  with  the  point  on  the  same  side.  About  4^  m.  to  the 
W.  by  S.  of  the  river  is  a  shoal  of  10  ft.,  amongst  soundings  of  18  ft. 

DAXAON,  Damaun,  or  Daman,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in  lat.  20^  24V  N.,  Ion.  73^ 
49'  £.,  is  known  by  two  square  steeples  and  the  white  appearance  of  the  buildings,  also  by  a  hill  to 
the  N.,  composed  of  four  hummocks,  called  Damaon  Hills,  on  the  highest  part  of  which,  elevated 
420  ft  above  the  sea,  is  an  Idgah,  or  Mohamedan  place  for  prayer.  Rather  more  than  i  m.  N.  of 
Damaon,  there  are  three  brab  trees  close  together  on  the  low  shord.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
there  is  a  fort.  Indaghur  Fort,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  on  a  hill  3  m.  distant,  is  another  mark 
to  know  this  place.  Provisions  and  vegetables  are  cheap  and  plentiful ;  it  is  an  excellent  place  for 
small  vessels  to  remain  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  to  receive  repairs  if  needful,  the  country  being 
well  stocked  with  ship  timber.  Many  ships,  from  500  to  9U0  tons  burden,  have  been  built  in  this 
river ;  between  1 790  and  1818  there  were  thirty-four  ships  built  at  Damaon,  of  which  several  were 
of  700  to  900  tons.  Damaon  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  since  the  year  1531. 
A  few  grabs,  which  class  of  vessel  is  now  going  out  of  date  at  Bombay,  still  belong  to  this  port ; 
they  trade  to  Mozambique  and  other  African  ports. 

Anchorage.  Ships  may  anchor  in  Damaon  Road  in  6  fathoms  L.  W.,  with  the  river  open, 
bearing  £. ;  Pamera  Hill  about  N.E. ;  and  Indaghur  E.S.E. ;  off  the  town  about  4  m. ;  remem- 
bering that  the  rise  of  tide  is  3  fathoms  at  springs,  and  nearly  d  fathoms  at  neaps.  The  depth  at 
L.  W.  spring  tide  is  2  ft.  on  the  bar,  and  18  or  20  ft.  inside,  between  the  forts  at  the  town,  where 
the  bottom  is  soft  mud.  The  bar  is  very  flat,  mostly  hard  sand,  except  from  the  N.  point  of  the 
river,  where  rocky  ground  projects  a  great  way  out. 

Tides.  There  is  never  less,  at  common  springs,  than  3  fathoms  at  H.  W.  on  the  bar ;  the  rise 
of  tide  being  IT  or  18  ft. ;  and  it  flows  to  about  1^  h.  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon ;  but,  in  the  offing,  the 
flood-stream  continues  till  2i  h. 

Direotionfl.  Vessels  of  considerable  size,  up  to  500  tons,  sometimes  go  into  this  river  at 
H.  W.,  in  fine  weather,  and  moor  abreast  the  forts.  To  enter  the  river,  keep  the  entrance  open, 
bearing  E.,  and  steer  for  it,  or  keep  the  first  round  hill,  a  separate  hill  to  the  N.  of  Indaghur,  nearly 
in  line  with  the  church  tower,  or  between  the  tower  and  flag-staff  of  the  S.  fort,  till  the  three  brab 
trees  are  open  to  the  left  or  N.W.  of  the  Idgah  Hill,  when  you  are  on  the  bar.  Then  steer  direct 
for  the  S.  part  of  the  N.  fort,  which  is  called  St.  Jeronimo,  and  anchor  as  nearly  in  mid-channel 
between  the  forts  as  you  can.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  running  in  without  a  pilot,  uuless  the 
vessel  is  in  distress ;  for  the  channel  is  extremely  narrow,  and  the  sand-bauks  shift  every  monsoon. 
At  L.  W.  springs  there  is  only  a  depth  of  1  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  that  in  a  very  minute  chan- 
nel, merely  a  thread,  so  as  to  be  impracticable  for  ships'  boats. 

The  rivers  of  the  North  Konkan,  above  Bombay,  which  are  described  in  this  chapter,  are  only 
frequented  by  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands  their  channels  are  liable  to 
alter ;  it  may  therefore  seem  of  little  utility  to  notice  them  so  particularly ;  but  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  a  storm  will  overtake  a  ship  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  force  her  to  run  for  the 
nearest  river,  to  prevent  her  being  driven  and  lost  on  the  shore  reefs.  If  running  in  is  attempted, 
it  ought  to  be  near  H.  W.,  to  afford  a  chance  of  succeeding.  Damaon  River  is  the  safest  and  most 
favourable  for  such  purposes.  The  Hornby,  of  700  tons  burthen,  and  other  smaller  ships,  were 
saved  by  running  at  the  last  extremity  into  this  river,  when  encountered  by  sudden  storms,  on  de- 
parting from  Surat  Road  in  the  month  of  May. 

Tne  Malaiki  Banks.  The  S.  extremity  of  these  Banks  (fully  described  at  page  366),  which 
choke  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  has  5  to  7  fathoms,  abreast  of,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Damaon,  distant  about  26  m.  Another  little  narrow  bank,  having  7  fathoms  water,  and 
being  7  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  has  been  found  at  the  distance  of  15  m.  N.W.  of  Damaon.  The 
Government  pilot  at  Damaon  gave  the  following  account  of  a  shoal,  to  the  officers  surveying  that 
coast  in  1854,  but  search  proved  fruitless.     The  pilot's  statement  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

**  Some  seventeen  years  ago  (ue,  about  1837),  when  piloting  a  vessel  from  Goa  to  Damaon,  they 
were  at  noon  by  observation  in  lat  20^  15'  N.,  with  Sunjan  high  land  bearing  E.  i  S.,  and  in  18 


*  No  veBiel  should  attempt  to  enter  any  of  these  rivers  without  a  pilot. 
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or  19  fathoms.  They  stood  to  the  E.  during  the  afternoon  with  a  light  wind,  and  about  3h.  p.m. 
got  a  cast  of  4  fathoms,  the  previous  casts  being  l^  and  14 ;  they  immediately  went  round  and  had 
only  f^i  fathoms,  the  tide  at  this  time  being  half  flood." 

The  fishermen,  it  is  said,  frequently  strike  on  the  Bank,  which  is  of  sand,  and  very  small  in 
dimensions.  No  other  bearings  of  the  land  are  given  by  which  its  position  may  be  determined, 
but  the  pilot  knows  they  had  from  12  to  14  fathoms  water  inshore  of  the  Bank.  The  above  Bank 
fnay  exist  at  the  very  southern  extreme  of  the  eastern  Malaiki  Banks. 

UMEROAOM'  or  Omergaum,  has  a  ruined  tower  on  the  S.  of  the  river,  in  lat.  20^  12 V  N. 
Indaghur  Hill  is  3  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Daraaon  Fort,  and  17  m.  N.  of  Sunjan  high  land.  Between 
Omergam  and  Damaon  the  foul  ground  does  not  extend  3  m.  off  the  land,  which  is  low,  with  bushes 
and  with  two  indentations,  where  are  situated  the  little  creeks  of  Maruli  and  Kauli ;  the  former 
lying  3  m.  W.N.W.  of  Pyramid  Hill ;  the  latter  about  the  same  distance  and  bearing  from  Indaghur. 

Oulor  Point,  about  half  way  between  Umergaom  and  Danoo,  is  low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  :  and 
foul  jnDUnd  extends  off  it  for  nearly  4  m. 

The  High  Land  of  Sunjan  or  St.  John,  1760  ft  high,  d|  leagues  inland,  has  a  round  mount 
in  the  centre,  in  lat.  20°  A'  N ,  and  on  the  meridian  of  Bombay  Castle ;  the  foul  ground  off  the 
coast  abreast  being  14  or.  to  the  W.  of  the  same  meridian. 

DAH 00  or  BAHXI  FO&T,  in  lat.  IQ''  58'  N.,  Ion.  72°  43'  E..  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  ; 
shoal  ground  extends  nearly  2  leagues  off  shore  to  the  W.,  some  parts  are  nearly  dry ;  H.  W.  on  F. 
and  0.  at  1  p.m.,  rise  at  springs  about,  20  ft.,  the  shoal  ground  extends  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Damaun, 
from  2  to  4  m.  off  shore.  Small  coasters  find  anchorage  in  3  or  4  fathoms  within  the  outer  reefs 
off  Danoo,  about  4  m.  to  W.  of  the  fort.  The  creek  can  be  entered  at  H.  W.  only ;  good  fresh 
water  may  be  had  close  to  the  banks.     There  is  an  export  trade  in  small  timber  and  bamboos. 

Fonl  Orotind  of  Bann.  An  extensive  reef,  with  rocky  ground,  fronts  this  part  of  the  coast, 
projecting  from  it  7  or  8  miles,  abreast  the  high  land,  and  stretching  from  Danu  River  a  little  N. 
of  Tarapur  nearly  to  Damaon,  a  distance  of  28  or  30  m.  When  the  body  of  the  high  land  of  Sunjan 
is  brought  to  bear  E.N.E.,  a  ship  is  then  approaching  the  S.  part  of  the  foul  ground,  and  ought  not 
to  come  under  12  or  13  fathoms,  for  the  rocky  bottom  reaches  that  depth  out  in  some  places. 
With  the  body  of  the  high  land  bearing  from  E.N.E.  to  E.S.E.,  a  large  vessel  ought  not  to  come 
under  15  fathoms,  towards  the  verge  of  the  foul  ground ;  for  she  is  liable  to  lose  her  anchors  among 
rocks,  if  drifted  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  during  a  calm,  and  obliged  to  anchor  where  the  tide  runs 
strong  in  eddies. 

When  the  body  of  the  high  land  of  Sunjan  is  brought  to  bear  E.S.E.,  a  ship  is  to  the  N.  of 
the  extremity  of  the  foul  ground,  and  may  stand  in  to  10  or  11  fathoms  before  tacking  from  the 
shore ;  but  not  closer  than  10  fathoms  till  nearly  abreast  of  Damaon,  for  the  coast  continues  rocky 
as  far  out  as  8  or  9  fathoms,  until  that  place  is  approached.  When  round  the  foul  ground  of  Sun- 
jan, a  ship  should  steer  to  the  N.E.  to  get  near  the  coast;  in  working,  she  may  stand  in  to  10  or 
11  fathoms,  and  off  to  18  or  20  fathoms;  but,  in  standing  far  over  to  the  N.W.,  if  she  begin  to 
shoal  on  the  S.  part  of  the  Malaiki  Banks,  it  will  be  prudent  to  tack,  and  stretch  over  towards  the 
coast,  and  then  keep  within  a  moderate  distance  of  it  in  proceeding  towards  Surat  Road. 

The  Hills  about  this  part  of  the  coast  commence  about  4  m.  from  the  shore ;  at  first  small 
and  detached,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  becoming  more  connected  to  the  E.,  and  forming, 
at  the  distance  of  5  m.,  a  continuous  chain  of  low  hills,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  with  much 
wood  on  some,  whilst  others  are  quite  bare.  Xaldmg,  or  the  Peak  of  Tarapur,  situated  12  m.  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  town,  and  a  little  inland,  resembles  a  castle  when  seen  from  the  N.W.,  being  com- 
posed of  rugged  rocks  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  1,550  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  a  very  sharp  pyramid, 
called  Valentine  Peak,  about  15  m.  farther  to  the  N. ;  and  about  midway  between  them  is  Allung 
Hill,  or  Asiri.    Both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Kaldrug  there  is  a  remarkable  peak  at  the  distance  of  4  m. 

Mahalnzmiy  or  Valentine's  Peak,  1,540  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  rather  a  sharp  peak,  bearing 
E.N.E.  from  Tarapur  Point,  distant  16  or  17  m.  The  High  Land  of  Soigan,  commonly  called 
St.  John,  is  to  the  N.W.  of  Mahaluxmi ;  its  highest  part,  1,760  ft.  above  the  sea,  bears  N.E.  by  N. 
from  Tarapur  Point,  17  m. ;  and  from  the  outermost  foul  ground  off  Danu  it  bears  E.N.E.,  about 
15  m.  off.  Sunjan  High  Land  commences  to  rise  at  3  m.  from  the  sea  shore,  and  has  a  regular 
appearance,  sloping  to  the  N.  and  S.  from  the  centre,  which  is  a  round  mount,  and  is  the  part 
always  set  for  the  body  of  the  hi^li  land,  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  40  m. 

TERBAFITB,  or  TAEAPITB  POINT,  is  9  m.  to  the  S.  of  Danoo,  and  bears  N.  by  W  from 
Arnol  Island,  distant  22  m. ;  between  them  the  coast  is  rocky,  and  not  to  be  approached  nearer 
than  8  fathoms,  for  the  foul  ground  projects  from  Tarapur  Point  nearly  to  that  depth.  On  the  N. 
side  of  it,  the  town  and  bay  of  Tarapur  are  situated ;  there  is  an  anchorage  for  small  craft  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  town,  within  a  rocky  barrier  reef,  but  the  bottom  is  mostly  rocky,  particularly  in  the 
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S.  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  extending  from  the  Point  to  the  N.W.  and  N., 
abreast  the  town.  Tarapnr  Town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  creek,  has  the  remains  of  a  Portuguese 
fort,  bearing  the  date  of  1593.  Chichun  town,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  creek,  has  a  custom  house  and 
traveller's  bungalow.  The  sea  coast  is  low  and  densely  wooded.  Wudwan  Point  is  a  little,  low 
point,  with  mangrove  bushes,  6  m.  to  the  N.  of  Tarapur  Point.  The  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
Sunjan,  or  Danu  reef,  lies  5  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Wudwan  Point. 

The  Coast  between  Danu  and  Amol  Island  is  low,  and  much  overflowed  by  high  spring  tides ; 
but,' at  an  average  distance  of  7  m.  from  the  sea,  there  stands  the  high  land  of  Tarapur  and  Mehim, 
a  fine  chain  of  hUls,  in  parts  wooded,  in  parts  barren,  with  several  conspicuous  summits.  The  low 
coast  is  thickly  fronted  with  brab  and  date  trees,  both  which  are  cultivated  for  toddy ;  the  date 
tree  produces  firuit,  but  of  inferior  size  and  quality.  The  soil  throughout  is  very  poor,  and  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  anything  but  rice,  of  which  a  single  crop  only  is  produced  during  the  year.  The 
whole  coast,  being  fronted  by  a  dry  rocky  reef,  is  without  a  single  hiEurbour  or  anchorage  for  any  but 
the  small  coasting  craft.  The  coast  fronting  the  sea  between  Tarapur  and  Basseen  is  generally 
low  and  covered  with  trees.  Between  Tarapur  and  Bombay  the  tides  set  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  land ;  the  flood  a  little  towards  it,  or  N.,  and  the  ebb  a  little  from  it,  about  S.  by  W. 

XTSSAPTTB  EOCE  is  high,  detached  from  the  main  land  at  H.  W.,  and  forms  the  N.  extreme 
of  Angasi  Bay,  being  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Amol  Island.  At  L.  W.  the  rocks  dry  to  a  distance  of  i  m. 
outside  of  it,  and  extend  thus  (ax  out,  right  across  the  Bay,  to  Arnold  Island.  Kilwa  Hehim  is  a 
village  on  a  little  creek  3^  m.  to  N.  of  Ussapur,  having  a  little  detached  rock  fort  outside.  Mehim  is 
a  town  2i  m.  farther  N.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  the  rocks  are  very  extensive,  one  patch  of  3  fathoms 
lying  4  m.  W.  of  the  latter  town ;  and  the  coast  reef^  that  partly  dries  at  L.  W.,  extends  off  shore 
more  than  half  that  distance.  Sihgom,  a  village  midway  between  Ussapur  Rock  and  Tarapur  Point, 
has  an  old  Portuguese  fort ;  and  Satputti-kari,  a  small  creek,  lies  2  m.  N.  of  it 

ABNOL  ISLAND,  which  is  nearly  1  m.  distant  from  the  main,  and  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  Ussapur 
Rock,  bears  from  Pos  Pir  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  distant  7^  m, ;  it  has  a  little  fort  on  it.  Between  Amol 
Island  and  Basseen  the  distance  is  about  9  m. ;  the  shore  is  rocky,  and  should  not  be  approached 
under  8  fathoms  by  a  large  vessel.  The  high  land  of  Basseen,  and  its  separate  peak,  are  conspicuous 
land-marks ;  but  the  part  that  fronts  the  sea  (on  which  Basseen  town  stands)  is  very  low  and  marshy, 
forming  at  H.  W.  an  island,  as  it  is  cut  off  by  a  creek  from  Basseen  River  to  Vaturna  Biver.  Out 
of  this  low  land  stands  up  the  old  fort  of  Wujirgurh  on  a  little  hill,  which  is  4  m.  N.  of  Deravi  Fort, 
and  rather  conspicuous  in  hazy  weather.  Between  Basseen  and  Kalapura,  a  town  on  the  main  low 
land  abreast  of  Amol  Island,  the  coast  is  very  low,  though  the  mountains  to  the  E.  are  so  high. 

There  is  only  a  narrow  channel  between  Amol  and  the  main :  the  island  is  surrounded  by  rocks. 
To  the  N.  of  it  is  Angasi  Bay,  a  deep  bight,  the  mouth  of  the  Vaturna  River,  but  this  is  full  of 
shoals,  and  only  navigable  by  boats  or  small  vessels  towards  H.  W.  The  channel  into  the  river  is 
between  Amol  and  the  main,  for  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  right  across  the  mouth  of  Angasi  Bay. 

BASSEEIT  EIVEE,  about  7i  m.  to  the  S.  of  Arnol  Island,  and  10  m.  to  the  N.  of  Versovah, 
has  shoal  water  a  good  way  off  its  mouth.  Large  vessels  might  enter  at  H.  W.,  but  it  is  only  used 
by  coasters  now.  iBasseen  Town,  now  a  decayed  place,  was  once  of  importance  to  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  main  land  of  the  North  Konkan. 
This  island  of  Basseen  is  about  10  m.  in  length  from  S  £.  to  N.W.,  and  3  in  breadth.  It  has  an 
irregular  surface,  with  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation ;  one  a  very  high  hill  of  table  form,  and 
S.  of  that  stands  the  conical  hill,  called  Basseen  Peak. 

Pospear,  or  Pos  Peer  Bock,  in  lat.  19^  20'  N.  Ion.,  72^  45'  £.,  on  which  is  a  Mahomedan 
saint's  tomb,  lies  at  the  N.  side  of  Basseen  River  entrance,  1  m.  from  shore,  and  2^  m.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Deravi  Fort.  To  the  N.W.  of  Pos  Peer  a  reef  extends  from  it  nearly  2  m.  As  this  river 
entrance  has  never  been  properly  surveyed,  no  vessel  should  attempt  to  enter  without  a  good  pilot. 

Basseen  Peak,  or  Kumundmg,  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  river  entrance,  is  2,160  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  a  great  level  piece  of  land  of  equal  height  to  the  N.  of  it.  These  hills,  with  the  high  land  of 
Salsette,  and  the  Neat's  Tongue,  will  unmistakeably  show  when  a  vessel  is  to  the  N.  of  Bombay. 

The  fiBhing-stakes  are  placed  a  great  way  out,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  night  by  vessels 
working  along  shore.  Both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Bombay,  off  Mehim,  Verso vah,  Basseen,  Choul, 
they  are  sometimes  placed  as  far  out  as  8  or  9  fathoms  water ;  they  are  laid  down  by  the  fishermen 
at  Uie  beginning  of  the  fiGur  season,  and  taken  up  before  the  S.W.  monsoon  sets  in.  This  is  done 
by  pressure,  as  they  are  forced  into  the  ground  on  the  falling  tide  by  boats  affixed  to  them ;  and 
dragged  out  of  it  in  the  same  manner  with  the  flood.  Each  stake  is  valued  at  50  or  00  rapees  ; 
therefore  persons  should  be  careful  not  to  destroy  the  labour  of  these  industrious  fishermen. 

8AL8BTTE  ISLAin)  is  a  large  island  to  the  N.  of  Bombay.  Its  S.  point  is  at  Bandora,  and 
thence  it  extends  for  16  m.  to  the  N.,  where  the  Basseen  inlet  bounds  it.    The  sea  face  of  Salsette 
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is  fronted  by  several  islands,  large  and  small ;  the  N.-most  one,  called  Deravi,  is  largest  and 
highest,  being  800  ft  high  at  its  N.  end,  and  it  is  7  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S  ,  or  parallel  to  the  coast 
line.  Versovah  Island  is  to  the  S.  of  Deravi ;  the  passage  between  them  was  formerly  called  the 
Elver  Murwa. 

Versovah  Port,  in  lat.  19°  7'  N.,  Ion.  72°  46'  E.,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island  of  that  name,  is 
about  IS  m.  due  N.  of  Malabar  Point.  Vessels  coasting  between  them  should  not  come  under 
8  fathoms  at  H.  W.,  or  6  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  as  the  bottom  is  rocky  under  5  fathoms.  The  high 
land  of  Salsette  bears  N.E.  by  E.  from  Versovah  Fort.  Versovah  Bock  lies  I  m.  to  W.  of  the 
fort,  and  there  is  another  shoal,  with  2  ft.  at  L.  W.,  about  1  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  fort. 

The  high  land  of  Salsette,  on  the  large  island  of  that  name,  which  is  N.  of  Tromba,  and 
extends  16m.  to  the  N.  of  Mahim,  has  several  remarkable  peaks;  the  central  and  highest,  called 
Tannah  Peak,  being  1,530  ft.  high,  a  flat-topped  hill  when  viewed  from  the  W.,  and  standing  9  m. 
S.E.  from  the  entrance  of  Basseen  River,  which  flows  round  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  Salsette  Island 
to  Tannah  Town,  and  has  considerable  depth  at  H.  W.  The  N.  high  peak  of  Salsette  is  a  detached 
sharp  peak,  also  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  When  viewed  from  the  S.W.,  these  high  peaks  of  Sal- 
sette are  closed  together,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  central  summit. 

MAHIM  BAY,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  is  formed  by  Worli  Point  (the 
N.W.  point  of  Bombay  Island)  on  the  S.  and  Bandra  Point  on  the  N.,  the  latter  bearing  N.  by  E., 
6  m.  from  Malabar  Point.  Bandra,  or  Bandora  Church,  near  the  summit  of  the  point,  is  1 20  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Since  the  construction  of  the  Mahim  and  Sion  Causeways,  the  bay  of  Mahim  is 
much  filled  up,  and  is  now  only  a  refuge  for  fishing-boats.  Small  coasters  find  scanty  shelter  from 
N.- Westers  under  Bandra  Point,  but  no  ships  should  shoal  under  5  fathoms  by  day,  and  7  by  night, 
in  working  up  this  coast;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  rise  of  tides  at  springs  averages  '^i 
fathoms,  the  least  rise  of  neaps  being  li  fathoms.  The  Heat's  Tongue,  or  high  land  of  Tromba, 
is  6  m.  E.  of  Mahim  Bay. 

MATiABAB  PODTr,  or  Walkeshwur,  which  is  3  m.  N.N.W.  of  Bombay  Light-house,  is  high, 
and  a  conspicuous  mark  to  a  vessel  coming  from  the  N.  Its  highest  part,  more  than  a  mile  N.E.  of 
the  flag-staff^,  has  houses  and  brab-trees,  which  are  visible  more  than  15  m.  in  clear  weather. 

OEKEBAL  DIBECTIOnS.  From  Bombay  to  tiie  H.  A  ship  should  leave  the  harbour 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  ebb,  that  she  may  get  to  the  W.  of  the  reefs  off  Bombay  by  the  time 
the  flood  makes,  which  will  then  be  with  her  in  proceeding  to  the  N.  She  should  keep  Kundari 
Island  clear  to  seaward  of  the  Outer  Light-ship,  so  long  as  in  sight  from  aloft,  to  avoid  the  Prongs, 
and  the  rocky  ground  off  Malabar  Point.  The  coast  from  Bombay  to  Tarapur  may  be  approached 
by  a  large  ship  into  8  fathoms  in  fine  weather,  and  in  some  parts  into  6  or  7  fathoms  ;  the  bottom 
is  frequently  rocky  between  Tarapur  and  Damaon.  The  foul  ground  of  Sunjan,  off  Danoo,  extends 
a  great  way,  and  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  13  or  13  fathoms,  for  within  these  depths 
there  are  overfalls  in  some  places,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  unfit  for  anchorage.  When  abreast  of 
Damaon,  and  from  thence  to  Surat  (except  off  Bulsar,  where  there  is  a  patch  of  20  ft.  in  5  or  6 
fathoms  water),  the  coast  may  be  approached  to  5  or  6  fathoms,  at  L.  W. ;  but,  in  standing  to  the 
W.,  a  ship  ought  not  to  deepen  above  19  or  20  fathoms  towards  the  Malaiki  Banks.  When  within 
10  m.  of  Surat  Road,  it  is  proper  to  keep  in  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms,  taking  care  not  to  stand  off  above 
5  or  6  m. 

With  a  contrary  wind  ships  working  between  Bombay  and  Surat,  to  benefit  by  the  tide,  must 
not  stand  far  from  the  coast,  but  work  within  10  or  12  m.  of  it.  They  will  be  obliged  to  anchor 
when  the  tide  is  against  them,  except  on  the  neaps.  A  ship  that  sails  well  may  sometimes  hold  her 
own,  by  st)^tching  well  out  in  the  offing,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable  slants  of  wind 
which  may  happen. 

Bombay  old  Light-house,  on  Colaba  Point,  stands  3  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Malabar  Point ;  off  the 
latter  the  foul  ground  of  Back  Bay  extends  fully  2  m.  to  the  S.W.,  and  joins  to  the  S.W.  Prong. 
Then  comes  the  entrance  to  Bombay  Harbour ;  and  beyond  it,  at  the  distance  of  11  m.  due  S.  of 
the  old  light-house,  stands  Enndari  or  Kenery  Island,  with  a  new  light-house  which  is  described 
further  on.     (See  page  876). 

SOUAilJjTOS.  Between  Kundari  and  the  main  are  several  rocky  patches ;  and  to  the  W.  of 
the  island  the  water  is  shoal  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  free  from  dangers.  Over  this  Kundari 
mud  flat  a  heavy  ground  swell  rises,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  liable  to  make  ships  labour  very  much. 


THE  APPROACHES  TO  BOMBAY  HARBOUR. 

Direction  Bank,  about  30  m.  to  S.W.  of  Kundari  Island,  is  a  good  guide,  which  has  on  it  from 
22  to  28  fathoms,  coarse  sand  and  small  shells,  with  30  and  32  fathoms,  mud,  within  it     Ita 
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greatest  length  is  about  20  m.  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction ;  it  lies  between  lat.  18*^  8'  N.  and 
1B°  28'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  72°  13'  E.  and  72°  26'  E.  In  approaching  and  crossing  over  this 
bank  from  the  W.,  you  pass  over  30  or  40  m.  of  the  Fifty-fathoms  Flat,  then  gradually  shoal  to 
40  fathoms,  then  suddenly  to  30  and  23  fathoms  on  the  Direction  Bank ;  after  which  the  water 
deepens  again  to  over  30  fathoms  between  this  bank*s  N.  extreme  and  Kundari  Island,  or  to  rather 
less  than  30  fathoms  inshore  of  the  S.  end  of  the  bank. 

When  running  for  Bombay  Harbour  on  about  a  N.E.  course,  if  the  vessel  is  to  the  S.  of  the 
latitude  of  the  Direction  Bank,  you  rapidly  shoal  from  40  to  30  fathoms,  and  then  take  a  long  time 
to  get  into  20  fathoms,  which  depth  is  about  17  m.  from  the  land. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  vessel  is  to  the  N.  of  the  Direction  Bank,  you  take  a  long  time  in 
changing  the  depth  of  water  from  40  to  30  fathoms,  but  then  rapidly  shoal  to  20  fathoms,  which 
depth  at  L.  W.  is  about  15  m.  to  seaward  of  Kundari  Island  or  the  Outer  Light- vessel. 

The  Eifty-fathomfl  Flat.  This  is  a  great  flat,  extending  over  a  space  of  50  m.  of  longitude  and 
20  m.  of  latitude — between  the  same  parallels  as,  and  commencing  20  m.  to  the  W.  of,  and  extend- 
ing till  70  m.  to  the  W.  of  Direction  Bank — on  which  will  be  found  from  48  to  50  fathoms,  fine 
sand,  although  occasional  casts  of  muddy  bottom  are  found  in  the  space  which  connects  the  two 
banks.  But  to  the  S.W.  of  Direction  Bank  the  bottom  is  more  uneven,  having  overfalls  from  50 
to  55  fathoms,  and  occasional  casts  of  mud  as  well  as  sand.  On  the  parallel  of  Kundari,  when 
within  80  m.  of  that  island,  the  soundings  are  50  fathoms,  and  decrease  very  regularly  in  steering 
to  the  E. ;  but  in  about  the  meridian  of  the  S.  point  of  Katiawar,  and  110  m.  due  W.  of  Kundari, 
there  are  shoal  patches  of  38  and  43  amongst  the  general  soundings  of  50  fathoms. 

Approaching  Bombay  Harbour.  During  the  fine  season,  from  Nov.  to  Feb.,  when  land- 
winds  prevail  during  the  night,  lasting  till  10  h.  in  the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  till  noon,  a  ship 
approaching  Bombay  Harbour  from  the  S.  should  have  hugged  the  coast  all  the  way,  taking  care  of 
the  fishing-stakes,  which  lie  out  in  so  much  as  8  fathoms  at  L.  W.  Off  Bankut  the  influence  of 
the  tides  is  felt,  when  a  vessel  is  approaching  Bombay  fi'om  the  S.  But  to  the  N.  of  that  place 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  they  attain  to  greater  strength,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
will  sensibly  help  or  retard  a  vessel.     It  is  useless  to  work  with  a  lee  tide. 

From  March  till  the  S.W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  again  (after 
the  rainy  season)  in  the  month  of  Oct.,  the  winds  off  this  coast  are  principally  N.W.,  veering  to 
W.N.W.  or  W.  from  the  forenoon  towards  sunset,  then  N.W.  till  midnight,  and  to  N.N.W.  or  N. 
from  midnight  till  the  forenoon. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  ship  steering  for  Bombay  Harbour,  from  mid-May  to  Aug.,  may 
sometimes  have  steady  gales  and  clear  weather  until  she  gets  within  25  or  30  leagues  of  the  coast; 
but  cloudy  weather  with  rain  and  squalls  may  be  expected,  on  the  bank  of  soundings,  as  she  advances 
near  the  land.  In  June  and  July,  more  particularly  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  blows  in  full  force, 
such  weather  is  frequently  experienced,  precluding  observations ;  she  ought  therefore  to  have  good 
topsails  and  courses  bent,  that  she  may  haul  off  and  keep  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  land,  in 
case  dark  blowing  weather  should  prevent  the  latitude  from  being  correctly  ascertained.  For,  in 
dark  stormy  weather,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  run  for  the  harbour,  if  the  latitude  is  not  obtained 
by  observation  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  unless  she  has  good  charts  and  her  commander  has  confi- 
dence in  navigating  by  the  soundings  alone  as  recommended  by  Captain  Selby  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
who  well  surveyed  the  bank  of  soundings. 

Hefhod  ofjiavigating  by  Soundings.  ^Draw  a  straight  line  on  the  chart  from  Zyghur  River 
to  Dwarka  temple ;  this  will  pass  through  Direction  Bank ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  from  the 
N.W.  end  of  that  bank  (which  has  40  fathoms  close  to)  the  line  of  40  fathoms  runs  straight  for 
100  m.  tUl  within  50  m,  to  S.  of  Diu  Head.  The  line  of  fifty  fathoms  soundings  lies  fully  60  m. 
outside  of  this.  Thus  there  is  an  immense  plateau  of  soundings  abreast  of  Bombay,  in  crossing 
which  the  fastest  sailer  will  be  several  hours  in  shoaling  the  water  from  60  to  50  fathoms.  There- 
fore, when  120  m.  to  the  W,  of  Bombay  Harbour,  the  officer  of  the  watch  should  cast  the  deep  sea 
lead  and  begin  carefully  to  log  the  soundings,  courses  steered,  &c.  Thus,  after  a  run  of  some  80 
or  90  m.,  having  taken  and  noted  down  a  careful  series  of  soundings,  together  with  the  times, 
courses,  and  distances  run,  the  navigator  is  enabled  to  project  his  track,  with  the  ascertained  depths 
at  their  proper  intervals,  on  a  piece  of  tracing  paper,  on  a  similar  scale  to  that  of  his  chart.  By 
moving  about  this  transparent  paper  over  the  chart,  carefully  preserving  his  meridian,  until  the 
coincidence  of  the  depths  on  the  two  is  apparent,  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  both  the  ground  he 
has  gone  over  and  his  present  position,  when  he  may  boldly  stand  on.  If  likely  to  cross  the 
Direction  Bank,  let  him  notice  our  remarks  under  that  head. 

When  a  sliip  has  obtianed  soundings  in  tl^e  S.W.  monsoon  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  large 
snakes  will  be  perceived  if  a  look-out  is  kept  for  them  ;  these  diminish  in  size  as  the  depths  on  the 
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banks  decrease,  in  running  towards  the  land.  If  not  exactly  certain  of  the  latitude,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  keep  in  from  18®  15'  to  18°  25'  N.  latitude,  and  endeavour  to  get  soundings  on  Direction 
bank,  after  passing  over  that  extensive  fiat  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  has  such  regular  soundings 
over  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles;  the  average  depth  being  50  fathoms,  and  not  varying  in  depth 
S  fathoms,  either  more  or  less ;  it  has  therefore  been  called  the  Fifty-fathoms  flat. 

During  the  early  part  and  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  great  care  must  be  observed  not  to 
get  to  the  N.-ward  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  for  then  the  current  of  the  flood-tide,  as  well  as 
the  heave  of  the  S.  swell,  acting  upon  a  vessel,  (occasionally  stopping  or  heaving  to  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding,)  frequently  set  ships  along  the  bank  toward  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  ;  and  if  a  ship  get  to 
the  N.-ward  of  the  harbour,  late  in  May,  June,  and  July,  she  may  find  it  very  difficult  at  times,  if  not  | 
impossible,  to  work  round  the  S.W.  Prong.  By  getting  to  the  N.-ward  of  the  harbour  in  June 
several  ships  have  been  driven  on  shore  in  Back  bay.  The  Shah  Byramgore,  in  a  heavy  gale  that 
set  in  after  she  had  worked  out  of  the  harbour,  was  forced  to  the  N.-ward  of  it,  driven  on  the  rocks 
near  Versovah,  where  most  of  the  crew  perished,  and  the  ship  was  wrecked.  Several  ships  have 
been  lost  to  the  N.  of  Bombay,  and  others  have  been  in  distress,  and  with  great  exertions  got  rouud 
the  S.W.  prong  into  the  harbour.  An  American  ship  bound  to  Bengal,  many  years  ago,  had  a 
narrow  escape ;  she  fell  in  with  the  high  land  of  St.  John,  to  the  N.  of  Bombay,  when  by  dead 
reckoning  near  Point  Palmiras,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  happened  when  the  S.W,  monsoon  was 
blowing  strong,  late  in  June.  Being  a  fast-saiUng  ship,  she  cleared  the  shore  under  a  pressure  of 
canvas,  passed  Bombay,  stood  to  the  S.-ward,  and  arrived  safe  at  JVladras. 

Therefore,  in  these  months,  a  ship  should  steer  direct  for  Kenery  or  Eundari  Island,  allowing 
for  a  northerly  set  on  the  flood- tide — though  an  examination  of  many  ships'  logs  shows  that  the 
prevailing  set  of  ocean  current  outside  the  depth  of  80  fathoms  off  the  harbour,  after  the  first  burst 
of  the  monsoon  is  to  the  S.-ward — and  endeavour  to  make  the  island  bearing  between  £.  and  S.E., 
taking  care  to  borrow  a  little  either  way,  as  prudence  may  dictate  and  circumstances  require,  to 
carry  a  fair  wind  in  entering  the  harbour.  If  the  wind  incline  to  blow  in  squalls  from  W.  or 
W.N.W.,  take  care  not  to  run  too  close  in  with  the  land  to  the  S.-ward  of  Kundari  Island,  nor  even 
approach  that  island  too  near,  on  account  of  the  flat  which  extends  4  or  5  m.  W.-ward  of  it,  as 
there  might  be  difficulty  in  weathering  it  w^th  these  winds,  which  are  sometimes  experienced  in 
June  and  July,  but  more  expected  in  August. 

In  Aug.  and  Sept.  the  squalls  come  mostly  from  W.  and  W.N.W.,  and  die  freshes  from  the 
rivers  and  gulf  of  Cambay  set  to  the  S.-ward  ;  it  is  therefore  not  so  dangerous,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  season,  to  get  to  the  N.-ward  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  although  it  is  still  prudent  to 
fall  in  with  Kundari  Island  bearing  but  little  to  the  S.-ward  of  E.,  that  no  time  be  lost  in  entering 
the  harbour.     The  new  light  on  Kenery  is  visible  20  m.  off. 

It  has  been  observed  at  Bombay  that  the  first  stormy  weather  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  seldom 
comes  with  the  full  moon  springs,  but  generally  during  the  dark  nights.  Although  S.  winds  pre- 
vail after  the  middle  of  May,  the  stormy  weather  and  rain  usually  do  not  set  in  until  the  dark 
nights,  some  time  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  June.  From  the  8th  of  this  month  to  the  15th  or 
20th  of  July,  the  weather  is  generally  most  unsettled  and  severe  ;  hard  squalls,  much  rain,  and 
dark  cloudy  weather,  may  then  be  frequently  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay  harbour. 

BOMBAY  HABBOTJE*  is  veiy  capacious,  being  12  or  14  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a 
general  width  of  from  4  to  6  m.  Its  shores  are  irregular,  and  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  in- 
lets, and  it  contains  several  islands  and  banks.  The  usual  anchorage  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour,  off  the  town  of  Bombay,  which  stands  on  the  S.E.  point  of  Bombay  Island.  The  town  of 
Bombay  is  well  fortified.  Being  essentially  a  commercial  port  its  population  varies  considerably, 
and  consists  of  Persians,  Arabs,  Sidees,  Mahrattas,  Camatas,  Indo-Portuguese  from  Goa,  and  a 
great  number  of  sailors  of  all  nations;  the  population  is  more  than  half  a-million  souls.  The 
Docks,  which  were  built  by  the  late  E.  I.  C,  are  under  the  management  of  Parsees,  by  whom  the 
shipbuilding  is  conducted.  The  ships  built  at  Bombay  include  merchant  vessels  of  very  large 
tonnage,  occasionally  frigates,  and  even  ships  of  the  line,  the  timber  beiug  amply  supplied  from  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Malabar  and  Guzerat 

Colaba  Island,  which  forms  the  N.  entrance  point  of  the  harbour,  is  low,  with  a  small 
elevation  at  the  S.  end  on  which  the  light-house  stands,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  from  Bombay  Castle, 
distant  2i  m.  The  Observatory  (where  a  time-ball  is  dropped  at  I  p.m.,)  is  to  N.W.  of  the  light- 
house. What  was  Colaba  hlartd  is  now  part  of  Bombay  Island,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  substantial 
causeway,  or  velard ;  the  land  on  the  N.  side  of  which  (between  the  two  large  blocks  of  houses  on 
the  Arthur  Pier,  called  Grant's  Buildings,  and  the  cooperage  on  Mendin's  Point  at  the  S.  end  of 

*  Se4  Chart :— Bombay  Harbom*,  by  Whiflh,  No.  2,621 ;  scale,  m  =  1*5  inchea. 
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the  esplanade)  is  being  rapidly  filled  in.  That  part  by  the  light-hoase  is  Bara  Colaba,  the  other 
half  is  Chota  Colaba.  Houses  and  patches  of  trees  connect  the  light-house  point  with  the  fort  of 
Bombay.  The  northern  extreme  of  Colaba  is  formed  by  Grant's  Buildings,  two  large  blocks  of 
warehouses  on  the  Arthur  bunder,  the  head  of  which  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Colaba,  Jamse^i  bunder 
being  situated  2  cables  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  nearly  abreast  of  the  Dolphin  beacon. 

Oyster  Eock,  formerly  having  a  white  beacon.  24  ft.  high,  but  now  built  up  as  a  batteiy,  lies 
1  m.  E.N.E.  from  the  old  light-house,  and  1  m.  N.N.W.  from  the  inner  light-vessel. 

HIGH  LAND  ON  THE  S.  SIDE  OF  B0MSA7,  and  the  several  islands  lying  within  its 
harbour,  most  unmistakeably  point  it  out  in  the  daytime. 

Eundari  Island,  or  Eenery,  is  in  lat.  18°  42'  N.,  Ion.  72°  48'  E.,  or  on  the  meridian  of 
Bombay  light-house,  from  which  it  is  distant  11m.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  is  well 
wooded,  and  has  two  mounds,  the  southernmost  of  which,  slightly  the  highest,  is  120  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Kundari  lies  2i  m.  from  the  main  land,  and  1^  m.  to  seaward  of  its  sister  island,  Unari,  or 
Henery,  which  is  very  low,  with  ruined  fortifications  and  a  few  palm  trees.  The  channel  between 
these  two  islands  is  only  available  for  small  coasters.  Kundari  island  is  just  discernible  at 
L.  W.  from  the  decks  of  ships  in  Bombay  harbour,  13  m.  off;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  first 
visible  from  a  distance  of  12  m.  in  veiy  clear  weather ;  but,  having  the  high  land  of  ThuU  behind 
it  was  not  easily  perceived  from  a  ship's  deck  from  seaward  till  within  10  m.,  until  the  new  light- 
tuwer  over  a  broad  house  (75  ft.  above  the  island)  was  erected. 

EENEET  LIGHT,  a.  fixed  light,  of  the  first  order,  elevated  160  ft.  above  H.  W.  level,  and 
visible  20  m.,  has  recently  been  placed  on  an  octagonal  tower  rising  on  the  centre  of  a  flat-roofed 
house  on  Kenery  Island.  A  flag-staff,  with  a  yard  200  ft.  above  sea,  stands  to  N.E.  of  the  light- 
tower. 

The  High  Land  of  Thnll,  N.E.  of  Kundari  island,  is  more  than  1,000  fL  high  in  its 
southern  part,  and  is  separated  by  a  low  ridge  from  the  hill  of  Ramdhuma,  or  tree  peak.  On  its 
northern  declivity  there  are,  near  each  other,  two  small  hummocks,  called  the  Paps.  The  Paps, 
bearing  from  ThuU  Knob  S.E.  by  E.  i  E.  3^  m.,  though  not  very  conspicuous  to  a  stranger,  are 
an  excellent  mark  for  pilots.  Thnll  Knob,  a  useful  mark,  in  thick  weather,  for  avoiding  the 
dangers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  bearing  S.E.  i  S.  nearly  7  m.  from  the  light-house,  is  a 
round  hill  on  the  N.  point  of  Thull,  160  ft.  high,  with  a  tree  on  its  summit,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  a  similar  little  hill  of  rather  less  elevation  a  little  further  to  the  S.  and  W.-ward,  and  called 
False  Knob.  In  thick  weather  these  little  hills  stand  out  well  amongst  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  being 
detached  from  the  more  distant  highland.  Gull  Island,  or  Kasoa,  is  a  little  rocky  islet  at  the 
entrance  of  Penn  River,  and  rather  more  than  2  m.  N.N.E.  of  Thull  Knob. 

Great  Caraiya  is  a  large  isolated  hog-backed  hill,  about  700  ft.  high,  with  a  steep  declivity  a^ 
each  end,  called  the  N.  and  S.  brows ;  the  latter  is  steepest,  and  4  m.  N.E.  of  Thull  Knob. 

Little  CanuDJa  hill,  about  2  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  great  hill,  has  an  irregular  outline,  with  a 
mosque  on  the  N.  end  of  its  summit  which  is  690  ft.  high.  Both  these  hills  stand  surrounded  by 
cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  low  and  woody  island  of  Woorun,  or  Caranja,  or  Carija,  the  sea  face  of  which 
is  4  m.  long  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour.  Eonnel  Hill,  or  Kumali,  a  remarkable  peak 
resembling  a  chimney,  10  m.  to  the  E.-ward  of  Caranja,  is  a  good  pilot  mark  in  clear  weather. 

Elepnanta  Island,  or  Garapori,  high  and  densely  wooded,  and  having  two  peaks  which  are  in 
one  when  viewed  from  the  anchorage  of  Bombay,  lies  4  m.  to  the  N.-ward  of  Little  Caranja,  and 
bears  E.N.E.  5^  m.  from  Bombay  Castle.  Bntcher's  Island,  or  Derdiwi,  a  small  low  island,  with 
a  tower  in  the  centre,  and  a  large  tree  near  its  S.E.  end,  is  situated  rather  more  than  1  m.  to  the 
W.  of  Elephanta,  or  4  m.  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.  from  Bombay  castle  flag-staff. 

The  above  are  all  the  useful  marks  on  the  E.  side  and  middle  of  the  harbour. 

THE  HAEES  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  Bombay  harbour  are  as  follows.  Malabar  Hill 
is  about  150  ft.  high,  having  a  regular  oblong  appearance,  sloping  a  little  towards  the  sea,  and 
covered  with  houses  and  trees  ;  at  the  point  is  one  of  the  GovemoPs  houses  with  a  signal-post  and 
flag-staff.  The  deep  bay  between  Malabar  hill  and  the  light-house  is  called  Back  Bay.  In  the 
town  the  Cathedral  has  a  square  tower,  the  Scotch  Kirk  a  tapering  white  spire.  The  H  J!.  Bastion 
of  Bombay  castle  is  the  most  prominent  angle  of  the  works  towards  the  harbour.  When  abreast  of 
the  Sunken  Hock  shoal,  coming  up  the  harbour,  this  bastion  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
wall  of  Fort  George,  which  is  on  higher  ground  a  little  farther  N,-ward. 

Cross  Island,  or  Gibbet  Island,  is  small,  formerly  resembling  a  hay-cock,  but  now  cut  down 
for  a  battery,  and  lies  about  IJ  m.  to  the  N.-ward  of  the  anchorage  off  the  town,  and  i  m.  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  shore.  A  shoal  projects  nearly  i  m.  from  it  to  the  S.W. ;  but  there  is  a 
narrow  passage  inside  between  this  shoal  and  the  bank  which  lines  the  main  shore.  Macagon 
Hill,  on  which  is  Belvidere  house,  situated  2  m.  to  the  N.-ward  of  Bombay  castle,  is  of  middling 
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height,  not  easily  known  till  well  up  the  harbour.  Parell  Hill,  2  m.  farther  N.-ward,  is  a  round 
mount  having  on  it  a  flag-stafiP;  but  this,  and  an  oblong  hill  near  it  covered  with  trees,  are  not  per- 
ceived till  far  up  the  harbour.  Stiri  Fort  (Sewree)  is  on  a  point  of  land  overlooking  the  harbour, 
to  the  E.-ward  of  Perell,  and  more  than  H  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mazagon  Hill. 

Heat's  Tongue  or  Tromba  Highland,  deriving  its  name  from  its  remarkable  aspect  when 
viewed  from  the  S.W.,  has  a  little  mosque  called  Pau  Pir  on  its  tip  or  S.  end,  by  the  margin  of 
the  water  in  the  harbour.  From  this  tip  of  the  Tongue  the  hill  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  N. 
for  2  m.,  and  there  attains  its  greatest  elevation  of  d80  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  mosque  on  the  tip 
of  Neat's  Tongue  bears  N.E.,  and  is  6  m.  from  Bombay  castle. 

BOMBAY  LIGHT-HOUSE,  in  lat.  18"^  53'  N.,  Ion.  Td""  48'  E.,  has  a  first-class  light,  revolv- 
ing  every  3  m.  on  a  circular  White  column,  at  an  elevation  of  133  ft.  above  H.  W,  mark,  on* 
the  S.  end  of  Golaba,  where  the  land  is  40  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  light-house  is  kept  white,  and 
may  be  seen  a  dozen  miles  off  in  clear  weather,  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  but  there  is  generally  a 
haze  about  the  entrance  of  Bombay  harbour.  At  night  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  can  be  seen 
17  m.  from  a  vesseFs  deck,  and  considerably  further  from  aloft.  From  the  light-house  the  Outer 
light-vessel  bears  S.S.W.  4^  m.,  and  the  Inner  light- vessel  bears  E.S.E.  nearly  1^  m. 

Sig^nals.  Blue  lights  are  burnt  in  answer  to  vessels  doing  the  same,  and  signal  guns  are  fired 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  light-house.  The  Prongs  gun,  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  light  house,  is  fired  to  call  immediate  and  quick  attention  to  signals  made  from  the  light- 
house.    A  life-boat  is  kept  in  readiness  in  the  vicinity. 

OUTER  LIGHT  TjBSSEL  is  moored  in  7  fathoms,  L.  W.,  at  the  distance  of  7i  m.  N.  by 
W.  from  Kundari  Island,  and  at  4^  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Golaba  old  light-house.  This  outer  light  is 
now  Red,  and  revolving  every  20  seconds,  elevated  36  ft. ;  the  vesseFs  hull  is  painted  Red,  she  has  a 
Red  ball  at  mast-head,  and  hoists  a  Red  flag  in  the  daytime,  when  a  square  rigged  vessel  is  in  sight. 
At  night  she  bums  a  blue  light  every  hour,  and  displays  a  torch  at  the  half-hour.  The  flood- 
stream  passes  by  her  to  the  E.N.E.,  and  the  ebb-stream  to  the  S.W.,  the  latter  making  at  about 
12  hours  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon,  when  the  average  rise  and  fall  is  15  or  16  ft.,  and  at  neaps  9  ft. 

Bearings.  From  the  Outer  light  the  Colaba  light-house  bears  N.N.E.  4^  m. ;  the  Fairway 
buoy  bears  N.E.  by  N.  }  m ;  the  Inner  light,  or  Sunken  Rock  vessel;  bears  N.E.  i  N.  4^  m. ;  the 
shoalest  part  of  ThuU  shoal  E.S.E.  3  m. ;  and  the  extreme  foul  ground  of  the  S.W  Prong  bears 
N.,  less  than  2  m.  distant.  When  the  Outer  light  is  seen,  bearing  on  any  point  from  N.  to  E. 
round  by  the  E.,  as  feur  as  S.E.  by  S.,  a  ship  can  steer  directly  for  it;  and,  when  up  with  it,  should 
steer  from  it  N.E.  easterly,  so  as  to  pass  about  ^  m.  to  the  E.-ward  of  the  Inner  fight,  or  Sunken 
Rock  vessel.  After  rounding  the  latter  she  may  steer  more  northerly,  and  if  at  night  should 
anchor  with  the  Inner  light  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  distant  rather  less  than  a  mile,  and  the  Dolphin 
green  light  N.W.  by  N.,  where  the  water  will  be  comparatively  smooth  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Inner  Light  Vessel,  or  Sunken  Rock  vessel,  placed  about  2  cables'  lengths  to  the  S.-ward 
of  that  rock,  bears  N.E.  \  N.,  and  is  rather  more  than  4^  m.  from  the  Outer  light,  and  nearly 
l^  m.  E.S.E.  of  Bombay  light-house.     Her  light  is  fixed,  about  36  ft  high. 

Both  light-vessels  are  painted  Red,  each  carrying  a  Red  ball  on  the  light  mast,  and  during 
daylight  they  hoist  a  Red  flag  when  a  sail  is  in  sight. 

jDolphiii  Light,  ./io^i,  is  a  small  light  placed  on  the  Dolphin  shoal,  inshore  of  the  man-of-war 
anchorage,  and  1  m.  S.  of  the  Castle  flag-staff ;  it  is  on  a  stone  tower,  20  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and 
shows  a  Oreen  light  to  the  S.  and  E.,  and  White  on  the  N.  or  town  side,  but  is  screened  to  the 
W.-ward. 

The  EAIEWAT  BUOY,!  a  spire  buoy,  was  formerly  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to 
guide  ships  into  the  fair  channel  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  pilots  are  prevented  from  getting 
out  beyond  the  reefs  on  the  flood  tide.  This  buoy  was  placed  between  Thull  reef  and  the  Prongs, 
in  6^  fathoms  at  L.  W.  spring  tides,  and  0^  fathoms  at  H.  W.,  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of 
Thull  reef  1}  m.,  and  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Prongs  1^  m.  Kundari  island  bears  from  it 
S.  i  E. ;  Outer  light  S.W.  by  S.  i  m. ;  the  old  light-house  N.  by  E.  J  E. ;  Thull  Knob,  E.S.E., 
well  open  to  the  N.-ward  of  the  northern  Pap ;  Sunken  Rock  floating  light-vessel  N.E.  \  N.,  on 
with  Butcher's  island ;  Oyster  Rock  beacon  N.N.E.  i  E.,  a  little  open  to  E.  of  Gross  Island. 

Eairway.  Entering  the  harbour  without  a  pilot,  a  ship  should  round  the  Outer  light,  or 
pass  at  a  smdl  distance  to  S.-ward  of  the  Fairway  buoy :  then  steer  N.E.,  N.E.  by  N.,  and  N.N.E., 

*  A  new  Ligbt-hoase  if  being  built  on  the  rookB,  near  the  PTongs,  and  another  on  Knndari  Island  is  now 
exhibited.  These  call  for  great  alterations  in  the  DiieotioDS,  which  with  the  Port  Bulea  and  Port  Limit*  of  Bom- 
bay, wUl  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

t  The  Fairway  Baoy  is  said  to  be  removed,  after  the  erection  of  Kundari  Light-house. 
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if  flood-tide;  but,  if  ebb-tide,  steer  E.N.E.,  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.E.  to  avoid  tbe  S.E.  Prong,  and 
afterwards  be  careful  to  pass  outside,  or  to  the  E.-ward  of  the  Sunken  Rock  vessel,  or  buoy,  and 
then  wait  for  a  pilot. 

THULL  SHOAL,  a  patch  of  sand,  rock,  and  mud,  with  a  little  under  3  fathom  s  least  water, 
is  Q)  m.  in  extent  N.  and  S.,  and  only  half  as  broad.  Practically  the  Thull  shoal  may  be  said  to 
extend  more  than  3^  m.  to  W.N.W.,  from  the  little  hillock  on  the  main  land  with  a  tree  on  it, 
called  Thull  Enob ;  but  there  is  a  narrow  passage  through  this  dangerous  ground,  with  a  depth  of 
5  fathoms,  which  may  be  sometimes  taken  advantage  of;  although  old  leading  marks,  the  large 
tree  on  E.  end  of  Butchers  Island  and  Tromba  old  church  in  one,  are  not  very  distinct. 

This  Shoal,  the  S.  end  of  which  is  situated  6  m.  N.  of  Kundari,  may  be  considered  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon  the  greatest  danger,  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  to  ships  at  a  great  draught  of 
water.  The  least  water  on  it  is  now  17  ft.,  and  it  is  generally  composed  of  rocky  bottom  in 
patches,  with  large  gaps  of  soft  ground  between  them.  The  gap  or  channel  of  deep  water  and  soft 
ground)  extending  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  between  Thull  shore  and  the  shore  reefs,  seems  to  have 
shoaled  since  Gogan's  survey,  nearly  60  years  ago.  The  ship  Surat  Castle  struck  on  one  of  the 
outer  patches  of  rocks,  lost  her  rudder,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  being  wrecked,  by  the  high  sea 
lifting  her  over  it  into  the  gap  of  soft  ground  inside,  where  there  are  two  fathoms  more  water  than 
on  the  outermost  rocky  patches. 

The  outermost  part  of  Thull  shoal,  on  which  are  only  from  3  to  3f  fathoms  at  L.  W.  spring 
tides,  lies  3  m.  W.N.W.  from  the  nearest  shore  of  Thull ;  and  a  direct  line  S.  from  the  old  light- 
house, just  clears  but  nearly  touches  the  W.  edge  of  the  outermost  patch  of  rocky  ground.  With 
Thull  Knob  bearing  between  E.  J  N.  and  E.  by  S.  the  foul  ground  is  very  dangerous,  for  the 
rocky  patches  project  farther  out  with  this  bearing,  and  the  depth  of  water  decreases  very  little 
near  them.  With  such  bearing  of  the  Knob,  approach  no  nearer  the  foul  ground  than  to  bring 
Kundari  Island  S.  }  E.,  or  Colaba  light-house  N.  ^  E. ;  or  keep  the  latter  a  little  open  to  the  E. 
of  all  Kambala  HiU,  which  is  the  northern  extreme  of  Malabar  Hill,  until  the  large  rock,  called 
Gull  Island,  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  entrance  of  Penn  River,  is  about  half  a  point  or  twice  its 
breadth  open  to  the  S.-ward  of  the  low  woody  S.  point  of  Oaranja  near  the  Great  Hill ;  or  until  the 
S.  brow  of  this  hill  bear  E.  by  N. ;  you  are  then  to  the  N.-ward  of  the  extremity  of  Thull  Reef. 
With  Gull  Island  very  little  open,  or  touching  the  low  woody  S.  point  of  Oaranja,  when  the  light- 
house bears  N.  ^  W.,  or  is  a  little  shut  in  with  the  Eastern  part  of  Malabar  Hill,  you  aro  on 
the  N.  point  of  the  foul  ground,  where  Ai  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  is  the  least  water  at  low  spring 
tides. 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  fair  season  by  borrowing  a  little  upon  this  point  of  the  foul  ground ; 
from  4  to  5  fathoms,  hard  ground,  being  the  smallest  depths  at  L.  W. ;  but  do  not  shut  Gull 
Island  far  in  upon  the  low  woody  S.  point  of  Oaranja.  Several  ships  have  passed  through  the 
gaps  or  channels  inside  the  rocky  patches  in  the  fair  season  without  knowing  it,  and  there  is  depth 
at  half  tide  on  them  sufficient  for  a  ship  when  the  sea  is  smooth  ;  but»  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the 
high  sea  that  rolls  in  towards  Thull  seems  sometimes  ready  to  break  on  the  outermost  rocky 
patches  of  the  foul  ground. 

THE  S.W.  FBONQy  the  extremity  of  the  reef  off  Oolaba  light-house,  forms  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  Thull  Shoal  being  the  Southern,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
intervening  fair  channel  is  about  2  m.  From  the  extreme  point  of  foul  ground  of  the  S.W.  Prong 
the  light-house  bears  N.E.  i  N.  nearly  2^  m.,  nearly  half  of  which  distance  is  dry  at  lowest  water 
of  spring  tides.  Malabar  Point  bears  from  the  S.W.  Prong  N.  J-  E.  4^  m.  The  S.W.  Prong 
consists  of  sharp  rocks ;  and,  being  steep,  the  soundings  give  no  warning  near  it.  At  L.  W. 
spring  tides  the  rocks  appear  above  the  surface  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  light-house ; 
and,  when  the  sea  runs  high  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  heavy  breakers  appear  far  out  upon  the  Prong 
at  L.  W.,  but  not  to  its  extreme  point. 

For  rounding  this  Prong,  and  entering  the  harbour,  a  good  mark  in  clear  weather  is.  Funnel 
Hill  kept  just  open,  or  touching  the  N.  brow,  of  Oaranja  Great  Hill ;  or  that  part  of  the  hill  E. 
}  N.  until  the  Oyster  Rock  is  brought  on  with  the  flag-staff  of  Bombay  Oastle,  or  the  whole  of 
Butcher's  Island  seen  to  the  right  of  the  Inner  light- vessel,  which  marks  lead  clear  of  the  S.E. 
Prongs  till  the  latter  vessel  is  reached.  Steer  then  well  to  the  E.-ward,  to  pass  clear  of  the  Inner 
light-vessel  by  the  Sunken  Rock  shoal,  by  bringing  Mazagon  House  or  hill  just  open  to  the  E.-ward 
of  the  N.E.  bastion  of  Bombay  Oastle.  This  mark  continued  will  carry  a  ship  clear  to  the  E.-ward 
of  the  Sunken  Rock  shoal  and  of  the  Dolphin  Reef,  and  to  the  W.-ward  of  the  Middle  Ground 
shoal,  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

When  Funnel  Hill  is  not  seen,  Thull  Knob  on  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  Paps  is  a 
safe  but  close  mark  in  passing  the  extreme  point  of  the  Prong.     Do  not  bring  the  Knob  of  Thull 
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to  the  S.-ward  of  this  northern  Pap ;   for,  if  brought  between  the  Paps,  jou  will  pass  over  the 
point  of  the  Prong,  where  a  large  ship  may  strike  on  the  rocks  at  L.  W.,  if  there  is  any  swell. 

The  extremity  of  the  S.W.  Prong  is  steepto,  and  the  soundings  near  it  are  no  guide;  but  to 
the  N.-ward  of  the  Prong,  when  the  Peak  of  Elephanta  is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  light-house,  the 
depth  decreases  gradually  from  seaward  to  the  edge  of  the  hard  ground  that  projects  from  the 
rocky  ledges  of  Back  Bay  to  seaward. 

S.E.  Prong.  When  the  light-house  bears  N.N.E.,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  reef,  with  soft 
bottom,  and  the  same  depths  of  water  as  in  the  channel.  This  gap  separates  the  outer  part  of  the 
reef,  or  S.W.  Prong  from  the  eastern  part,  generally  called  the  S.E.  Prong,  which  commences 
when  the  light-house  bears  about  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  extending  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  Sunken  Rock 
Shoal.  This  part  of  the  reef  is  also  rocky,  with  some  small  gaps  of  soft  ground ;  and  deep  water 
on  its  outer  edge,  when  the  light-house  bears  from  N.  i  W.  to  N.  by  E.  There  are  serend  small 
holes,  or  places  of  soft  ground  and  deep  water,  well  in  upon  the  reef;  but  there  is  shoaler  water, 
less  than  2  and  3  fathoms,  with  rocky  bottom,  much  farther  out,  towards  its  exterior  edge,  when 
the  light-house  is  in  line  with  the  signal  flag- staff  on  Eambala  Hill.  The  soundings  near  the 
S.E.  Prong,  like  those  close  to  the  S.W.  Prong,  are  soft  mud,  but  are  no  guide  in  the^  approach 
toward  it ;  the  depths  being  nearly  the  same  in  mid-channel  as  close  to  the  reefs,  or  not  more  than 
half  a  fathom  different :  there  is  rather  less  depth  near  the  edge  of  the  foul  ground  off  Thull,  than 
towards  the  reef  off  Colaba. 

Having  so  far  entered  the  harbour  as  to  have  the  light-house  N.  by  W.,  the  reef  projecting 
round  Colaba  is  not  so  steep  and  dangerous  as  it  is  farther  out ;  for  the  hard  rocky  bottom  is  then 
more  even,  and  a  ship  not  drawing  much  water  might  venture  to  get  a  hard  cast  on  it,  when  the 
light-house  is  more  Westerly  than  N.  i  W.  and  the  tide  flowing  fast ;  but,  if  near  L.  W.,  with 
any  swell,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  borrow  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  in  any  part. 

Sunken  Bock  Shoal  is  nearly  i  m.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  nearly  2  cables'  length  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part,  consisting  of  hard  uneven  ground,  and  has  d  and  3  fiithoms  on  it  at 
L.  W.  springs.  On  the  E.  edge  there  is  a  large  rock,  on  which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks,  when 
near  L.  W.  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  the  sea-weed  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  visible  sometimes  when 
the  tide  is  very  low  on  the  springs.  A  buoy  is  in  general  placed  near  it  on  the  outside,  and  a 
light- vessel  moored  2  cables*  lengths  to  the  S.  of  the  rock ;  this  vessel  bears  from  the  old  light- 
house E.S.E.,  Ig  m.  From  this  outer  rock  the  shoal  has  been  called  the  Sunken  Rock,  though  it 
is  properly  a  considerable  shoal,  having  another  rocky  place  of  li  and  2  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  on  the 
inner  part  of  it,  about  i  m.  from  the  former.  Between  them  the  depths  on  the  shoal  are  2,  3,  34> 
fathoms  at  L.  W.,  generally  hard  ground ;  and  the  inner  part  of  this  shoal  joins  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  reef  projecting  from  Colaba,  which  makes  the  passage  inside  the  Sunken  Rock  Shoal  unsafe, 
except  for  small  vessels. 

Malabar  Point  Flagstaff  on  with  Oyster  Rock  Beacon,  leads  well  clear  to  the  N.,  or  above  the 
sunken  Rock  Shoal.  Malabar  Point  open  to  the  S.  of  the  S.  grove  of  brab  palm  trees  on  Colaba, 
leads  clear  to  the  S.  of  the  Sunken  Rock  Shoal.  Mazagon  Hill  all  open  with  the  outer  bastion  of 
the  castle,  leads  clear  to  the  E.  of  this  shoal. 

Dolphin  Seef,  on  which  a  little  light-house  is  now  erected,  is  a  rocky  shoal  projecting  from 
Broughton  Grove,  a  large  plantation  of  brab  trees  on  Chota  Colaba ;  on  the  inner  part  of  this  reef 
near  the  shore,  the  rocks  at  L.  W.  springs  are  dry.  The  Dolphin  hasAjixed  Oreen  light,  elevated 
20  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  visible  2  or  3  m  in  clear  weather  within  the  harbour.  There  is  a  depth  of 
4  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  half  a  cable's  length  E.  of  this  light.  Apollo,  or  Folwa  Spit,  projecting  from 
the  dockyard  to  a  considerable  distance,  is  hard  and  stony ;  ships  moor  clear  of  it,  to  prevent  ground^ 
ing,  or  rubbing  their  cables.  When  on  the  outer  point  of  this  spit,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  only 
0  ft.  at  L.  W.  springs,  the  Colaba  Light-house  is  in  line  with  the  tip  of  Jamsetji's  Bunder,  and  the 
cathedral  is  just  over  the  N.  end  of  the  dockyard  breakwater. 

Middle  Oround  Shoal  is  steep  all  round ;  on  the  S.E.  side  it  is  a  steep  wall  of  rocks,  the  sea 
breaking  on  it  at  L.  W.  spring  tides,  when  blowing  hard  ;  there  being  only  3  or  4  ft.  on  the  shoalest 
place  at  these  times.  At  its  N.  end  there  is  a  black  buoy,  and  at  its  S.  end  there  is  a  black  and 
white  buoy.  The  Middle  Ground  Shoal  has  now  a  battery  built  upon  it,  and  this  renders  it  no 
longer  so  great  a  danger  as  formerly ;  but  it  causes  the  tides  in  its  vicinity  to  run  with  much  greater 
velocity  now  in  that  part  of  the  harbour,  which  is  an  inconvenience  to  shipping. 

Suri  Fort  just  touching  the  W.  point  of  Cross  Island,  leads  clear  inside  or  to  the  W.  of  the  Middle 
Ground.  The  oblong  woody  hill  (close  to  the  N.  of  Parell  Hill),  a  little  more  than  half  shut  in 
with  the  W.  end  of  Cross  Island,  leads  clear  to  the  E.,  or  outside  the  Middle  Ground ;  or  another 


*  The  new  Colaba  light  ib  to  show  a  Bed  danger  sigiud  when  ships  are  too  near  the  FMmgs, 
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mark  fo  pass  outside  of  it  is,  Gross  Island  open  twice  its  breadth  to  left  of  Sari  Fort.  When  clear 
to  the  N.  of  this  shoal,  the  Scotch  kirk  steeple  is  on  with  Malabar  Point  flag-staff.  And  Malabar 
Point  flag-staff  on  with  Cooperage  tree,  leads  clear  of  it  to  the  S. ;  another  mark  for  being  to  the 
S.  of  this  shoal  is,  Marine  Office  flag-staff  on  with  Scotch  kirk. 

Flag-staff  Shoal,  which  has  a  Red  buoj  on  it,  consists  of  rocky  bottom,  the  depths  on  its 
shoalest  parts  being  about  12  ft.  at  L.  W.  spring  tides.  Between  this  and  the  two  last-mentioned 
shoals  is  the  space  where  the  ships  generally  moor  (the  harbour),  abreast  the  town,  in  4  or  5 
fathoms,  L.  W.,  soft  mud.  The  old  church  or  cathedral  steeple  and  castle  flag-staff  in  one;  and 
the  left  side  of  the  Oyster  Rock  Battery  touching  the  right  side  of  the  Dolphin  Beacon  is  on  the 
centre  of  Flag-staff  Shoal ;  but  when  all  the  Oyster  Rock  is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  Dolphin  Beacon, 
you  are  clear  of  it  on  the  outside.  When  clear  to  the  N.  of  it,  the  cathedral  steeple  is  a  little  open 
to  the  S.  of  the  single  brab  tree  on  the  castle ;  and  when  to  the  S.  of  it,  the  flag-staff  on  the  castle 
is  a  little  more  than  half  way  from  the  steeple  toward  the  single  brab  tree. 

Carapja  Bhoal  is  an  extensive  bank,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  harbour,  projecting  12  or  3  m.  from 
Caranja  Island  to  the  W.  The  S.W.  edge  of  it  bears  from  Thull  Knob  about  N.N.W.,  and  from 
the  S.  brow  of  Caranja  Great  Hill  about  W.,  and  is  nearly  2  m.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Gull  Island.  The 
W.  point  of  the  shoal  lies  midway  between  Gull  Island  and  the  Sunken  Rock,  and  bears  S.E.  by  E. 
from  the  light-house,  distant  3  m.  The  N.  part  of  this  shoal,  opposite  to  the  Little  Caranja  Hill,  is 
steep  and  rocky  in  some  places ;  one  patch,  with  only  6  ft.  water,  lies  near  its  edge,  exactly  half 
way  between  that  hill  and  the  dockyard.  The  S.E.  point  of  Tromba  high  land  open  with  the 
N.W.  end  of  Butcher  Island  ;  or  Tromba  old  church  to  the  left  of  the  tower  on  Butcher  Island 
leads  clear  to  the  W.  of  the  edge  of  this  shoal.  N.  of  the  Caranja  Shoal,  there  is  a  patch  on  which 
is  a  rock  dry  at  L.  W.  bearing  S.  l}m.  from  Butcher's  Island.  Between  this  shoal,  which  is 
marked  by  a  black  buoy,  and  the  rocks  off  that  island,  which  are  marked  by  a  white  buoy,  there  is 
a  deep  channel  with  5  to  8  fathoms. 

On  the  S«  edge  of  the  shoal,  which  is  more  even  and  not  so  steep,  abreast  the  Great  Hill,  a 
ship  may  (in  fine  weather)  borrow,  to  have  a  hard  or  shoal  cast  in  working,  when  certain  of  not 
missing  stays;  but  should  tack  on  getting' the  first  cast  of  hard  soundings,  particularly  in  a  large 
ship,  and  near  L.  W.,  for  patches  of  10,  11,  and  13  ft.  lie  not  far  within  the  edge  of  the  shoal. 

On  the  3.  of  Caranja  Shoal  is  a  gap  of  deep  water,  between  it  and  Thull  Shoal,  into  which 
gap  a  vessel  may  work,  if  beating  into  the  harbour  with  a  N.E.  wind.  Thull  Knob  in  one  with  the 
Paps,  clears  to  N.  of  Thull  Shoal,  and  a  ship  may  stand  to  £.  till  Gull  Island  touches  the  low  S.E. 
point  of  Great  Caranja ;  taking  care  not  to  let  the  W.  hills  of  Hog  Island  disappear  behind  Little 
Caranja  Hill,  or  Malabar  Point  flag-staff  come  on  with,  or  be  seen  to  the  right  of,  the  inner  Light- 
vessel.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  distant  hills  to  N.E.  of  Panwel,  the  best  mark,  to  prevent  a 
vessel  working  too  far  into  the  gap  between  Thull  and  Caranja  Shoals,  is,  not  to  bring  Chanderi 
Peak  (a  little  sharp  peak  close  to  the  left  of  a  flat-topped  one),  quite  to  touch  the  N.  brow  of  Great 
Carama,  taking  care,  not  to  let  the  Inner  Light-vessel  come  on  with  Malabar  point  flag-sta£ 

Tides.  By  the  Outer  floating  light  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  13  h. ;  but  at  the  Dockhead, 
and  where  ships  moor,  at  llh.  15m.;  extraordinary  springs  rise  18  ft.,  ordinary  15  to  16  ft.: 
neaps  9  or  10  ft. 

In  Dec.  and  Jan.,  when  the  sun  is  near  the  S.  tropic,  there  is  on  the  springs  nearly  2  ft.  more 
rise  of  tide  in  the  night  than  in  the  day;  but  in  June  and  July,  when  the  sun  has  great  N 
declination,  the  day  tides  are  highest.  In  the  foul  weather  season,  ships  are,  therefore,  moved 
in  and  out  of  dock  with  daylight;  but  ships  drawing  much  water  must,  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  be 
transported  in  and  out  of  dock  on  the  night  tides.  This  phenomenon  of  the  inequality  of  night 
and  day  tides  in  the  different  seasons  is  also  experienced  on  the  Katiawar,  Sind,  and  Gwadel  coasts, 
at  Calcutta,  and  apparently  on  the  S.  coast  of  China,  and  in  many  places  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

Anchorage.  It  is  requisite  for  persons  sailing  in  or  out  of  Bombay  Harbour,  to  remember 
that  the  tides  rise  and  fall  from  14  to  18  ft.  on  the  springs,  and  9  or  10  ft.  at  the  quadratures. 
Except  upon  the  reefs  or  shoals,  the  bottom  is  proper  for  anchorage  throughout  the  harbour, 
being  soft  mud  or  clay.  The  velocity  of  strong  spring  tides  between  Thull  Shoal  and  the  Prongs 
is  2i  or  3  m.  per  hour ;  abreast  the  shipping  outside  the  Middle  Ground  Battery,  the  tides  are 
now  stronger,  but  not  so  strong  where  they  moor,  nearer  to  the  town.  In  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour the  tide  does  not  set  fair  through  the  channel,  but  the  flood-stream  slants  over  the  extremity 
of  the  foul  ground  of  Thull  to  the  E.,  towards  the  opening  leading  past  Gull  Island  to  Penn  River. 
And,  during  the  rains  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  ebb  sets  strong  out  of  that  river  to  the  W,,  which 
greatly  assists  ships  in  working  out  of  the  harbour ;  but  it  is  only  on  the  springs  that  the  outsets 
from  the  river  are  strong.  The  man-of-war  anchorage  lies  between  the  castle  flag-staff  and  the 
Inner  Light-vessel,  and  is  all  marked  out  by  buoys. 
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DIBECnOVS  for  miming  into  the  Harbour.  To  refer  to  all  the  marks  for  aToiding 
the  shoals,  previously  given  ia  describing  them,  may  often  be  difficult  when  ships  are  running 
speedily  into  the  harbour  with  a  strong  wind  and  flood-tide :  the  following  directions  may  readily 
be  comprehended  to  guide  the  navigator,  as  the  pilots  cannot  always  reach  a  ship  in  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon until  she  has  well  entered  the  harbour. 

If  a  ship  in  working  out  meet  with  severe  weather,  split  her  sails,  or  sustain  any  accident  in 
the  night,  so  as  to  force  her  to  return;  or  if  approaching  the  harbour  from  sea,  with  a  fair 
wind  for  running  into  it.  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  ;  it  will  be  prudent,  if  Kundari  Light  is  seen, 
and  not  the  other  lights,  to  keep  it  well  to  the  S.E.  until  one  of  the  latter  is  visible.  If  the 
wind  is  Southerly,  do  not  bring  Kundari  to  the  S.  of  S.  by  E. ;  if  Westerly,  or  baffling,  with  a 
swell  rolling  in  towards  ThuU,  do  not  bring  Kundari  to  the  S.  of  at  most  S.S.E.  until  the  Outer 
Light  is  seen ;  or,  on  shoaling,  haul  to  the  N.N.W.,  as  Kundari  Flat  extends  far  out  to  sea-ward,  and 
joins  also  to  the  S.W.  part  of  the  foul  ground  off  Thull.  In  standing  towards  this  flat  the  depth 
decreases  gradually,  and  increases  in  standing  from  it  about  N.N.W,  toward  the  S.W.  Prong. 

The  Eevolving  Light  is  brilliant  and  seen  far  off,  sometimes  17  m.  from  a  ship's  deck ;  but, 
during  rain,  a  vessel  may  sight  the  Outer  Light  first,  (and  when  close  upon  it)  and  then  from  it 
should  steer  N.E.  towards  the  Inner  Light ;  after  reaching  which,  if  no  pilot  has  come  off,  the  ship 
should  be  anchored  in  5  or  5 1^  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  by  N.  of  the  Inner 
Light.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  effect  of  a  flood-tide  and  heavy  swell.  When  the 
Kenery  light  is  seen  let  it  be  the  principal  guide. 

When  Light-VesselB  are  not  in  their  place.  If  the  Outer  Light  were  to  break  adrift,  its 
lamp  would  of  course  be  extinguished,  in  which  case  the  following  directions  may  be  attended  to : — 

Should  the  wind  be  far  to  the  W.,  or  baffling,  with  a  heavy  swell  rolling  in  upon  Thull ;  run 
into  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  keeping  the  revolving  light  N.N.E.  to  N.N.E  i  £.,  until  the 
S.W.  Prong  is  judged  to  be  near ;  then  edge  away  to  the  E.  The  light-house  N.N.E.  ^  E.  leads 
a  ship  within  the  extreme  point  of  the  S.W.  Prong ;  when  bearing  N.N.E.  it  is  on  the  large  gap 
of  the  reef  between  the  Prongs.  If  the  wind  prevail  brisk  at  S.W.,  bring  the  revolving  light 
N.  N.  £.,  or  N.  by  E.  ^  E«,  and  run  in  with  these  bearings,  which  will  carry  a  ship  fairly  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  about  mid-channel  between  the  extremity  of  the  S.W.  Prong  and  the 
edge  of  Thull  Reef,  until  Kenery  Light  bears  S.S.E.  Then  you  may  keep  the  Revolving  Light 
about  one  point  on  your  port  bow,  and,  when  Kenery  Light  bears  S.  by  E.  and  the  Revolving  Light 
N.  by  E.  i  E.,  you  may  keep  away  to  N.E.,  afterwards  hauling  up  gradually  as  Colaba  Light 
passes  to  the  W.  of  a  N.  bearing.  When  thus  far  advanced  the  Inner  Light  will  surely  be  seen, 
and  may  be  steered  for  as  above. 

The  Inner  Light  is  not  so  likely  to  be  out  of  place,  but  the  following  directions  are  given  in 
case  of  such  an  event  When  advanced  to  the  mid-channel  between  the  Prongs  and  Thull  Shoal, 
if  the  night  is  not  very  dark,  Caraiya  Oreat  Hill  will  be  seen,  known  by  its  bold  and  even  shape, 
and  by  ^e  bearing.  When  its  S.  brow  bears  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  it  is  in  one  with  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  foul  ground  off  Thull,  where  the  smallest  depth  is  5  fathoms  at  L.  W.  with  this  bearing. 
When  the  S.  brow  of  this  hill  bears  E.  by  N.,  you  are  to  the  N.  of  all  Thull  foul  ground,  and  ought 
to  edge  over  to  the  E.  to  give  a  berth  to  the  S.E.  Prong  and  the  Sunken  Rock  Shoals.  The 
Sunken  Rock  bears  N.  i  E.  from  Kenery  Light,  and  is  due  S.  of  the  Dolphin  Green  Light 

When  running  in  with  the  revolving  light  N.  by  E.  to  N.N.E.,  if  the  night  is  dark,  and  the 
Outer  Light- vessel  not  in  its  place,  and  Garanja  Great  Hill  not  discernible,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
know  when  you  are  to  the  N.  of  Thull  foul  ground,  and  approaching  the  S.  edges  of  the  Prongs ; 
unless  you  see  Kenery  Light,  which  is  now  a  good  mark  for  entering.  The  N.  part  of  Thull 
foul  ground,  where  there  is  any  danger,  is  distant  from  the  light-house  upwards  of  4  m. :  whereas 
the  Prongs  are  only  3  and  2^  m.  from  it,  when  it  bears  N.  by  E.,  or  N.  by  E.  i  E. ;  either  light 
may  therefore  be  useful  as  a  guide,  by  attending  to  its  brilliancy  and  appearance,  to  judge  from 
what  side  of  the  channel  it  is  seen.  The  S.  brow  of  Caraiy  a  Great  Hill  is  in  one  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Prongs  when  bearing  E.  ^  S.,  and  as  it  bears  E.  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  N.  extreme  of  Thull 
foul  ground,  this  narrow  part  of  the  channel  is  comprehended  between  these  bearings. 

Running  in  under  easy  sail,  with  the  revolving  light  bearing  N.  by  E.  to  N  N.E.,  if  Garanja 
Great  Hill  is  not  discernible,  and  you  judge  yourself  to  be  to  the  N.  of  Thull  Shoal,  and  approach- 
ing the  S.  part  of  the  Prongs,  by  the  appearance  of  the  light  or  otherwise,  edge  immediately  well 
over  to  the  E.,  until  it  is  brought  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  or  N.N.W. ;  you  will  then  be  above  the 
Prongs  and  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  reef.  Should  you  be  deceived  in  estimating  the  distance 
from  the  light,  and  have  a  hard  cast  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  with  the  light  N.  by  E.  or  N.  by 
E.  i  E,,  haul  out  instantly  to  the  S.E. ;  it  being  steep-to,  with  deep  gaps  from  6^  fathoms,  soft, 
to  31  or  4  fathoms,  rocky  ground,  at  L.  W.,  with  these  bearings.     On  the  oUier  hand,  should  you 
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have  edlged  to  the  £.  before  being  clear  to  the  N.  of  Thull  Shoal,  and  get  hard  or  irregular  sound- 
ings on  it,  haul  to  the  N.W.  a  little,  till  in  the  fair  channel. 

The  line  of  5  fathoms  soundings,  at  L.  W.,  runs  prettj  straight  to  S.W.  from  the  Thull  Shoal 
till  5  m.  to  N.W.  of  Kundari,  where  the  shoal  mud-flat  is. most  projecting,  and  from  whence  the 
light-house  bears  about  N.N.E.  J  E.  If  running  in  with  the  light-house  N.N.E.,  the  vessel  will 
cross  the  flat  and  then  increase  her  water  by  3  fathoms  gradually  towards  the  Prongs,  within  i  m. 
of  which  the  deepest  water  is.     On  the  above  course  the  lead  will  be  a  guide. 

Having  passed  inside  of  Thull  Reef  and  the  Prongs,  as  directed,  and  the  revolving  light  bear- 
ing N.  by  W.,  you  are  then  fairly  entered  into  the  harbour,  and  may  steer  N.E.  to  N.E.  by  N.  on 
flood-tide,  or  N.E.  on  the  ebb,  until  the  revolving  light  bears  W.N.W.,  when  a  vessel  may  haul 
directly  to  the  N.,  and  anchor,  with  the  revolving  light  any  way  between  W.  and  W.S.W.,  and  the 
body  of  the  shipping  at  anchor  bearing  N.,  which  are  fair  bearings,  betwixt  the  Sunken  Rock  and 
Middle  Ground  Shoals ;  about  f  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  former*  If  the  night  is  dark,  to  prevent 
running  too  close  to  the  Oyster  Rock,  or  too  near  the  Middle  Ground  Shoal,  anchor  with  the 
revolving  light  bearing  from  W.  to  W.  by  S. 

If  a  ship,  in  edging  to  the  E.  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Sunken  Rock  Shoal,  get  so  far  over 
as  to  have  a  shoal  or  hard  cast  on  the  edge  of  Caranja  Shoal,  there  is  no  danger  if  she  haul  directly 
off  to  regain  the  fair  channel  in  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour,  for  this  shoal  is  not  here  so  steep  as  it 
is  farther  up  abreast  of  Caranja  Little  Hill,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Bombay.  With  the  wind  at 
W.  or  W.  by  N.,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  make  free  with  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  either  towards 
Thull  Reef,  or  Caranja  Shoal.  Therefore  do  not  bring  the  Kenery  Light  to  the  S.  of  S.  by  E., 
until  you  are  to  the  N.  of  Thull  Shoal ;  and,  when  abreast  of  Caranja  Shoal,  do  not  bring  Keneiy 
Light  to  the  W.  of  S.  by  W. 

DIEECTIONS  for  working  into  the  HAEBOITE,  during  the  night  in  clear  weather.  When 
the  sky  is  clear  in  the  night,  during  the  fair-weather  season,  when  the  vrind  hangs  between  N.  and 
E.,  persons  a  little  acqdainted  with  it  may,  to  save  time,  work  into  the  harbour  with  the  land-wind 
and  flood- tide,  after  Kundari  and  other  lights  are  discerned.  Work  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  traversing  with  the  revolving  light  when  seen  from  N.  by  E.  to  N.E.,  until  you  are  to 
N.  of  the  Outer  Light- Vessel,  or  the  S.  brow  of  Caranja  Great  Hill  bear  E.  by  N. :  being  then 
above  the  extremity  of  Thull  Reef,  long  tacks  to  the  E.  may  be  made  with  safety,  towards  the 
S.  end  of  Caranja  Shoal.  Gull  Island  may  be  approached  as  near  as  li  m.,  when  bearing  between 
E.N.E.  and  E.S.E.,  which  will  be  a  depth  of  about  5  fathoms,  at  half-flood.  But,  when  in  this 
gap  between  Thull  and  Caranja  Shoals  you  must  not  bring  Kenery  Light  to  the  W.  of  S.S.W. 

When  the  S.  brow  of  Caranja  Great  Hill  bears  to  the  N .  of  E.,  you  are  to  the  S.  of  the  S.W. 
rocky  patches  of  Caranja  Shoal ;  and,  in  standing  to  E.  towards  that  Hill,  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
Inner  Light  and  Revolving  Light  approach  each  other  within  one  point.  When  the  S.  brow  bears 
£.,  you  are  on  the  parallel  leading  close  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  Prongs,  and,  in  tacking  from  the 
N.  side  of  the  channel,  ought  to  keep  the  Inner  Light- Vessel  to  the  N.  of  N.E.  ^  N.  With  the 
Revolving  Light  bearing  from  N.N.W.  to  N.W.  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  not  so  dangerous,  nor  so 
steep,  as  farther  out  near  the  Prongs ;  and  a  ship,  with  these  bearings,  if  not  going  fast  through 
the  water,  nor  drawing  above  18  or  19  ft.,  might  venture  to  get  a  hard  cast  on  it,  when  the  tide  is 
more  than  half-flood.  Otherwise  this  is  not  advisable,  for  some  ships,  even  in  day-light,  by 
borrowing  too  close,  have  struck  on  this  part  of  the  reef  near  L.  W. 

In  standing  from  the  Prongs  towards  the  middle  of  Caranja  Shoal,  the  soundings  will  be  a 
good  guide  as  they  decrease  gradually.  When  Great  Caranja  S.  brow  bears  to  S.  of  E.,  tack  on 
shoaling  to  5  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  or  7  fathoms  towards  H.  W.  But  with  Little  Caranja  Peak  bear- 
ing E.  or  to  S.  of  E.,  the  soundings  will  not  be  such  a  guide,  so  a  vessel  must  take  care  not  to  go 
near  the  N.W.  extreme  of  Cararya  Shoals,  where  there  is  a  sunken  rock  under  6  ft.  of  water,  only 
3  cables  from  depths  of  6  and  7  fathoms  at  L.  W.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that,  hereabouts^ 
the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  is  deepest,  and  that  it  shoals  gradually  towards  the  Middle  Ground ; 
whereas,  S.  of  the  Inner  Light,  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour  by  the  Prongs  is  the  deepest,  and 
thence  it  shoals  over  towards  Caranja. 

The  Harbour.  Generally,  slups  are  moored  inside  the  Middle  Ground  Battery ;  but  not 
always ;  some  ships,  when  the  harbour  is  crowded,  moor  to  the  N.,  in  the  stream  of  that  shoal.  As 
before  remarked,  the  raising  of  that  shoal  above  H.  W.  level,  to  form  the  battery,  causes  the  tides  to 
rush  stronger  in  some  places,  known  to  the  pilots.  It  would  be  imprudent  for  a  stranger  to  pass 
within  the  Middle  Ground  Shoal  to  the  shipping,  when  no  marks  are  discerned  in  the  night,  to  lead 
him  round  the  outside  and  N.  end  of  it ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  anchor  before  the  Revolving  Light 
is  brought  to  bear  W.S.W. ;  or,  if  needful,  this  may  be  done  farther  out,  between  the  Sunken  Rock 
Shoal  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where  the  sea  is  broken  by  the  reef  projecting  from  Light- 
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house  Point ;  but  farther  up,  above  the  Sunken  Rock  Shoal,  it  is  more  smooth.  The  Por^Rules 
forbid  any  vessel,  if  above  200  cons,  to  run  up  amongst  the  shipping  until  she  have  received  per- 
mission from  the  master-attendant  or  his  deputies. 

When  the  wind  is  Northerly,  ships  generally  work  up  between  Caranja  Shoal  and  the  Middle 
Ground  Shoal,  then  pass  round  the  N.  end  of  the  latter  in  proceeding  to  their  moorings ;  this  is  the 
most  convenient  mediod  with  a  N.  wind  and  flood-tide.  The  channel  outside  the  Middle  Ground 
Shoal,  between  it  and  the  N.  part  of  Caranja  Shoal,  is  about  1^  m.  broad. 

DEEtECTIOVS  for  working  out  of  the  HABBGITE.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  spring 
tides  are  favourable  for  working  out  of  Bombay  Harbour;  as  the  freshets,  produced  by  the  rains, 
then  set  strong  out  of  Penn  River,  directly  between  Thull  Reef  and  the  South-west  Prong,  to  the 
W.,  greatly  assisting  a  ship  in  working  out ;  whereas  the  ebb-tide  is  weak  on  the  neaps,  with  baffling 
light  winds  intervening  between  the  squalls,  and  a  heavy  sea  rolling  in,  which  frequently  prevent 
ships  from  getting  an  offing.  Some  ships  have  worked  out  on  the  neap  tides  to  18  fathoms,  and 
were  driven  with  a  heavy  swell,  during  light  baffling  winds,  back  again  into  the  Harbour. 

A  large  ship,  proceeding  to  sea,  should  have  her  main  top-gallant  mast  up,  with  the  sail  ready 
for  setting,  for  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in  assisting  her  to  obtain  an  offing;  when  intervals  of 
light  breezes  are  frequent  between  the  squalls ;  and  all  ships  sailing  from  this  Harbour,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  Sept.,  ought  to  have  strong  sails  bent. 

In  working  out  of  the  Harbour  in  June  and  July,  or  in  blowing,  unsettled  weather,  be  sure  to 
keep  the  entrance  open,  when  the  pilots  leave  you,  by  working  with  the  Revolving  Light,  or  Ligh^ 
house,  whilst  visible,  bearing  from  N.  i  E.  to  N.N.E.  i  E. ;  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  will  then 
be  retained  open,  into  which  the  flood-tide  and  swell  will  drive  you,  if  there  is  little  wind,  and  pre- 
vent you  from  being  drifted  to  the  N.  of  it,  or  from  being  necessitated  to  anchor  outside.  This  can 
never  be  done  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  without  the  risk  of  losing  the  anchor,  and  probably  greater 
loss  may  be  sustained.  When  outside  of  Thull  Reef,  the  water  will  deepen  in  standing  to  the 
N.W.,  near  the  S.W.  Prong,  and  will  shoal  in  standing  to  the  S.,  if  you  approach  the  Flat  ofl* 
Kimdari  Island.       The  Light  on  that  island  should  not  be  approached  within  3  m. 

In  June  and  great  part  of  July,  as  the  squalls  come  mostly  from  W  S.W.,  a  ship  should  work 
to  the  S.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  with  the  ebb ;  the  following  flood  will  not  be  there  so 
strongly  felt  as  near  the  reef,  and  a  considerable  stretch  may  be  made  to  sea-ward,  if  the  wind  will 
admit,  taking  care  not  to  get  to  the  N.  of  the  S.W.  Prong,  by  keeping  Colaba  light-house  to  the 
N.  of  N.E.  by  N.  Bound  to  the  S.,  after  getting  into  SO  or  2d  fathoms  water,  you  may  continue 
to  stand  along  the  coast,  if  the  depth  does  not  decrease,  observing  to  make  a  stretch  to  the  N.W., 
at  times,  when  the  wind  is  favourable,  until  you  get  into  35  or  40  fathoms ;  you  may  then  safely 
proceed  to  the  S.,  occasionally  sounding,  to  be  certain  that  the  depth  does  not  decrease. 

In  Aug.  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  get  an  offing,  for  the  squalls  draw  to  the  N.  of  W.,  and  the 
freshes  usually  set  strong  out  of  the  rivers,  enabling  ships  at  times  to  stand  from  the  Harbour  direct 
to  the  S.  without  tacking ;  this  has  also  happened  in  June  and  July,  although  seldom.  In  Aug.  it 
is  not  so  dangerous  to  get  to  the  N.  of  the  S.W.  Prong,  although  still  advisable  to  keep  the 
entrance  of  the  Harbour  open.  In  this  month,  when  bound  to  the  S.,  you  need  not  be  particular 
to  obtain  a  great  offing  in  the  parallel  of  Kundari  Island ;  but  after  rounding  that  island,  you  may 
stand  along  tlie  coast,  if  the  wind  permit  you  to  increase  the  depth  of  water ;  otherwise  a  tack  at 
times  must  be  made  until  it  is  increased  to  30  or  35  fathoms. 


BOMBAY  PORT  RULES. 

Clause  l.^ Firstly.  No  vessel,  if  above  200  tons,  entering  Bombay  Harbonr,  shall  run  up 
amongst  the  shipping  until  she  shall  have  received  permission  from  the  Master  Attendant  or  other 
duly  authorised  person,  but  must  anchor  within  and  to  the  E.  of  the  Inner  Floating  Light ;  and  no 
such  vessel,  anchored  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Bombay,  shall  move  from  one  place  to  another 
within  the  Port  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  without  special  permission  of  the  Master  Attendant. 
Secondly,  A  vessel  working  out  of  Harbour,  if  not  clear  of  it  at  sunset,  will  anchor.  In  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  both  anchors  and  cables  are  to  be  kept  clear  should  they  be  required,  and  the  sheet-cable 
to  be  bent  to  the  anchor.  Thirdly,  All  vessels  above  SOO  tons,  entering  or  leaving  the  Harbour 
whilst  a  pilot  may  be  on  board,  are  to  ply  their  national  flag  from  the  time  of  his  boarding  to  the  time 
of  his  leaving,  from  the  time  of  sunrise  to  sunset,  or  before  and  after,  as  long  as  the  fla^  may  be 
visible :  and  also  every  ship  will  show  her  number  on  entering  the  Port 

Clause  3. — All  vessels  above  300  tons,  within  the  Port  of  Bombay,  shall  be  bound  to  take  up 
such  berth  as  may  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  Master  Attendant,  the  Harbour  Master,  or  their 
Assistants,  and  shall  change  their  berths  or  remove  when  required  by  such  authority.    The  berths  of 
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Dastii^  craft  and  small  vessels  to  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  Section  59  of  Act  I.  of 
1852  by  the  Customs  Authorities,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Master  Attendant. 

Clause  8.— All  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Bombay  shall  have  their  flying  jib-booms  rigged  in»  and 
shall,  when  ordered  by  the  Master  Attendant,  rig  in  their  jib  and  driver  booms,  and  strike  their  masts 
or  yards ;  and  any  signals  made  from  the  dock-yard  shear  flag-staff  directing  tiie  striking  of  masts  or 
yards,  or  the  rigging-in  of  booms,  shall  be  considered  to  be  orders,  and  obeyed  as  such. 

Clause  4. — Cargo  boats,  full  or  empty,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  swing  astern  of  any  vessel 
without  permission ;  nor  shall  anchors  be  cockbilled,  or  spare  spars  allowed  to  hang  alongside  or 
astern  of  any  vessel.  [Two  tier  of  two  boats,  two  boats  in  each  tier,  may  be  allowed  to  hang  astern 
of  each  ship ;  all  in  excess  of  this  the  registered  numbers  will  be  taken,  and  the  full  penalty  the  law 
allows  will  be  enforced  against  the  owners  of  said  boats,  in  accordance  with  Act  XXII.  of  1855.] 

Clause  5. — Vessels  taking  in  or  discharging  ballast,  or  any  particular  kind  of  cargo  within  the 
Port  of  Bombay,  to  take  up  such  berth  as  Master  Attendant  or  Harbour  Master  may  direct. 

Clause  6. — Free  passages  to  be  kept  to  all  piers,  jetties,  landing-places,  wharves,  docks  and 
moorings ;  and  all  boats  and  vessels  shaU  be  bound  to  move,  when  required,  to  clear  such  passages. 
[Boats,  whether  ship*s  boats  or  boats  plying  for  hire,  are  not  permitted  to  lay  alongside  any  of  the 
piers  or  landing-places  longer  than  is  actually  necessary  to  embark  or  land  passengers  and  their 
baggage,  &c.,  but  will  anchor  or  lay  off  at  a  distance  of  at  least  30  yards  from  such  pier  or  landing- 
place,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  approach  thereto.  For  any  infringement  of  this  notice,  the  offender 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  100  Rupees,  or  punishable  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate.] 

Clause  7. — All  vessels  within  the  Port  of  Bombay  will  moor  and  unmoor  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  Master  Attendant  or  the  Harbour  Master,  and  shall  keep  a  clear  hawse. 

Clause  8. — On  making  a  written  application  to  the  Master  Attendant,  a  vessel  may  be  moved 
from  any  mooring  or  anchorage  within  the  harbour  to  any  other  mooring  or  anchorage  approved  by 
the  Master  Attendant,  on  paying  the  rates  specified  in  Act  XXXI.  of  1857.  All  vessels  within  the 
Port  of  Bombay  shall  be  moored  or  warped  from  place  to  place,  as  required  by  the  Master  Attendant 
or  Harbour  Master ;  and  no  vessel  shall  cast  off  a  warp  that  has  been  made  fast  to  her,  to  assist  a 
vessel  mooring  without  being  required  so  to  do  by  the  pilot  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel  mooring. 

Clause  9. — No  vessel  shfdl  use  any  of  the  Government  chain  moorings,  whether  fixed  or 
swinging,  without  permission  of  the  Master  Attendant  or  the  Harbour  Master. 

Clause  10. — ^AU  vessels  occupying  Government  moorings,  fixed  or  swinging,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  for  the  same  according  to  the  following  scale,  but  no  more  :— 

For  Fixed  Moorings.  From  Ist  Nov.  to  SOtii  May. 

All  vessels  up  to  199  tons    ..    Rupees  1  per  diem. 


Ditto  from  200  to  299 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


»» 


.... 


*t 


>» 


>» 


t> 


ft 


300  to  399 
400  to  499 
500  to  599 
600  to  999 
1,000  &  upwards .... 


» 


» 


>» 


»> 


Swinging  moorings 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
3 


>i 


tf 


»» 


»» 


»> 


» 


>» 


From  Ist  Jane  to  31st  Oct. 

Rupees  3 

per  diem. 

4 

»• 

5 

»» 

6 

•) 

7 

>t 

8 

»t 

10 

»i 

4 

»» 

Clause  11. — No  boats  to  ply  as  cargo  boats  except  under  license,  as  provided  for  by  Section 
68  of  Act  I.  of  1852. 

Clause  12. — Firstly,  No  hoats  lying  within  50  yards  of  the  dock-yard  stairs  or  wharves,  or 
within  50  yards  of  the  wharf  in  the  basin  formed  within  the  break-water  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Custom  House  Bunder,  or  Government  docks,  will  be  allowed  to  have  fire  on  board.  Secondly,  No 
vessel  shall  boil  pitch  on  board,  but  must  do  so  in  a  boat  alongside  or  astern.  Thirdly.  All  vessels 
taking  in  cotton  whilst  the  hatches  are  opened,  and  during  the  stowage  of  the  cotton,  are  not  on  any 
account  to  have  any  lights  in  the  hold  or  orlop,  and  the  fires  to  be  put  out,  and  all  spirits,  oil,  paints, 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  place  of  security.  Fourthly,  All  vessels  tliat  may 
require  to  be  steamed,  must  be  moored  below  the  middle  ground,  clear  of  the  shipping. 

Clause  1 3. — No  private  vessels  are  to  hoist  signal  lights  at  night,  or  to  fire  any  great  guns, 
or  muskets,  at  the  hours  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  or  at  any  other  time,  without  permission,  excepting 
in  cases  when  requiring  assistance. 


CHAPTER  XIV- 

WEST  COAST.— BOMBAY  TO  CEYLON. 

BOMBAY — KEHEBT — OHOUL — RAJFUBI — BAMKOT — SEVERNDRUG^ANJENWTL — JAIGHUR — RATNAGHIRI 

— ^TIZIADRUO DEWOHUR — MALWAK — VINGORLA — RAREE— GOA — CAPE   RAMA8 — GARWAR — TUDRI 

— CUVTA — HONORE — PIGEON  ISLAND — ODNDAPUR — MANGALORE — MOUKT  DELLY — CANNANORE  — 
TELUCHEBBY —  MAHE — CALICUT — COCHIN — ALIPEE — QUILON —  TREVANDRUM — CAPE  COMO  BIN — 
OTOiF  OF  MANAB — XUTICORIN — PAUMBEN  PASS — CEYLON — COLOMBO — POINT  DE   GALLB. 

(Vabution  off  Bombay,  0°;  at  Point  de  Galle,  0®  30' E.) 

Although  the  W.  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  generally  called  the  Malabar  Coast, 
this  appellation  belongs  properly  to  the  S.  part ;  for  the  whole  extent  comprehends  three  provinces, 
the  N.-most  of  which  is  Concan,  or  Eonkan,  extending  from  below  Damaun  to  Cape  Hamas.  The 
N.  Concan»  which  includes  Bombay  Harbour,  has  been  already  described,  with  the  high  land  of 
Thull  on  the  S.  side  of  it,  and  Kenery  Island,  which  stands  11m.  due  S.  of  old  Bombay  light- 
house, and  2i  m.  off  the  main  land.  Unari  Island,  or  Ondaree,  generally  called  Henery,  is  H  m. 
to  E.  i  N.  of  Kenery,  and  ThuU-kari  is  to  the  S.E.  of  it.  Between  Kenery  and  the  main  there 
are  several  rocky  patches,  and  others  lie  scattered  about  off  the  coast  as  far  as  Choul.  Alibagh 
Town  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Kolaba  Island,  which  was  formerly  called  Angria's  Kolaba. 

Eolaba,  or  Conlaba  Island,  in  lat.  IS''  d7f  N.,  Ion.  72"  50'  E.,  bearing  S.S.E.  from  Kundari 
Island,  distant  5  m.,  is  situated  near  the  shore,  at  the  entrance  of  a  river,  having  8  fathoms  water 
within  it :  these  two  islands  and  Ondaree  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mahratta  pirates,  and  are  well 
fortified.  About  3  m.  S.S.W.  from  Coulaba  Island  there  is  a  rocky  bank,  part  of  it  dry  at  half- 
tide,  having  5  fathoms  at  L.  W.  outside,  and  3  or  4  fathoms  within  it ;  a  ship  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  approach  the  shore  here  in  the  night  nearer  than  6  fathoms  at  L.  W. 

CHOUL,  or  CHAWAL  HABSOUS,  in  lat.  18""  32f  N.,  Ion.  72''  54'  E.,  is  5  m.  farther  to 
the  S.E.,  having  3  fathoms  water  at  the  entrance,  which  is  protected  by  a  fort  on  each  side,  and 
inside  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms.  This  Harbour  was  also  formerly  possessed  by  the  Mahrattas. 
Off  Choul,  the  Ashing  stakes  lie  out  in  6,  7,  or  8  fathoms  water,  in  the  fair  season.  Chonl  Town 
is  on  the  N.  side  of  its  river,  which  is  called  Kundali-ka-kari,  and  what  navigators  call  Choul  Knob 
is  Kurla  Knob,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Kurla  Fort,  commonly  called 
Choul  Fort,  a  hill  (like  an  island  when  distant)  of  reddish  earth,  with  dark  wooded  hiUs  behind  it. 
This  Fort  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  the  entrance  is  between  it  and  a  spit  of  sand  lying  off 
Rewadunda  Fort  (on  the  N.  side).  The  river  entrance  is  only  accessible  to  coasters,  but  a  small 
steamer  could  enter  at  H.  W. 

On  the  N.  of  Choul  is  the  high  land  of  Kolaba,  appearing  in  undulating  hummocks ;  that  part 
called  the  Hummucks  of  Thull,  bears  from  Kuria  Fort  due  N.  nearly  10  m.  On  its  N.W.  extreme, 
more  prominent  than  the  rest,  stands  Kankeshwur,  a  tabular  hill,  the  single  tree  peak  of  which, 
called  Ramdhuma  (One-tree  Hill  on  the  charts),  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  southern  hummocks  of 
Thull,  elevated  1,060  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  situated  ^^  m.  from  the  beach,  and  5  m.  E.  of  Kundari 
Island.     Keyim  Bungalow  is  on  the  beach,  nearly  3^  m.  N,W.  from  One-tree  Hill. 

Chonl  Kadn  Bank  is  a  rocky  patch,  with  3  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  bearing  from  Kundari  S.  by  E. 
71'  m.,  and  firom  Kurla  Fort  N.W.  ^  W.  6  m.  This  is  the  outermost  of  several  patches  lying  off 
Kolaba  and  Choul. 

The  Coast  between  Choul  and  Bankut  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  of  considerable  elevation, 
imhpuri  Headland  is  prominent,  and  its  peak  is  a  good  land-mark,  but  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
Choul  Peak,  which  is  some  15  m.  further  N.  A  ship  may,  between  Bankut  and  Choul,  stand  into 
6  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  but  as  the  rise  and  fall  at  springs  is  d  fathoms,  it  is  a  safe  rule  never  to  shoal 
under  8  fathoms,  unless  well  informed  of  the  time  of  tide.  Five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Choul  there  has 
been  found  a  patch  of  3  fiithoms  only,  with  6  fathoms  close  to  sea-ward  of  it ;  this  patch  is  nearly 
d  m.  off  shore. 
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Dumklml  Bay,  intermediate  between  Jjghur  Point  and  fort,  (wbicb  are  nearly  2  m.  apart),  is  a 
deep  little  cove,  quite  open  to  N.  winds,  but  giving  shelter  from  S.  and  S.W.  winds,  in  4^  fathoms, 
mud,  at  low  water,  3  cables'  lengtbs  off  shore,  by  bringing  the  outer  point  to  bear  W.  by  N.,  and 
tbe  single  large  tree  in  the  bottom  of  Dumkhul  Bay  bearing  S.  This  is  a  snug  little  anchorage  in 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  where  large  vessels  may  venture. 

Zyghur  or  Sliastri  Biver.  Jyghur  Fort,  on  the  E.  extreme  of  the  headland,  and  bearing 
E.  by  S.  \i  m.  from  the  outer  point,  looks  down  upon  the  entrance  of  this  fine  river  which,  from 
its  sources  in  the  Ghauts,  receives  (at  the  distance  of  18  m.  E.S.E.  from  its  mouth),  the  waters  of 
three  tributaries,  the  Bao,  the  Gumi,  and  another ;  its  lowest  reach  curves  round  by  the  S.  to  the 
W.,  then  trends  to  the  N.-ward  along  the  E.  face  of  Zyghur  headland,  and,  discharging  its  waters 
at  twoplaces,  forms  a  sand-bank  between. 

The  Bar.  The  principal  channel,  having  3  &thom8  at  L.  W.,  is  under  the  fort,  close  along 
the  cliffs,  which  must  be  hugged  to  avoid  the  above  sand-bank.  Within  the  fort  point  the  water  is 
deep  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  forming  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping  against  all  winds.  The  N. 
entrance  (which  has  nearly  as  great  a  depth  as  that  by  the  rocks,  but  with  more  breakers,)  is  i  m. 
N.  of  the  fort ;  and  still  further  to  the  N.  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  projecting  i  m.  from  the  N. 
cliffs,  which  are  separated  from  Zyghur  Fort  by  the  space  of  li  m.  The  little  village  of  Buuder, 
in  a  bight  to  the  E.  of  these  rocks,  is  at  the  bottom  of  Zyghur  Bay,  which,  between  Karhteshwur 
and  Bunder,  is  more  than  3  m.  deep. 

The  Coast  from  Zyghur  Point  to  the  S.  consists  of  rocky  headlands  and  sandy  bays  ;  it  runs 
about  S.S.E.  for  7  m.  to  Warowrif  a  little  bluff  point,  which  (projecting  to  W\N.W.  about  a  mile 
from  the  regular  line  of  coast)  bears  N.  by  W\  10|  m.  from  Meria  Donghur.  The  coast  is  safe  to 
approach  into  5  fathoms.  On  the  N.  side  of  Warowri  Point  there  is  a  little  bay  and  river,  similar 
to  that  of  Kalbadevi,  but  of  smaller  extent,  giving  shelter  to  coasters  from  Southerly  winds,  in 
8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud ;  at  U.  W.,  when  they  get  6  or  7  ft.  on  the  bar,  they  slip  into  the  river  of 
Warowri.  Amwah  Bay^  formed  under  the  S.  side  of  Michi-donghur,  (a  prominent  piece  of  table- 
land, about  IdO  ft.  above  the  seav  and  connected  with  tTyghur  headland  by  a  sandy  plain,)  is  4}  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Warovm,  and  gives  shelter  from  N.-Westers  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with  the 
point  bearing  W.  by  N.  or  W.N.W.  In  the  bight,  between  Warowri  and  Amwah,  are  five  sandy 
bays  and  four  rocky  points,  safe  to  approach  into  5  fathoms. 

MEBIA  BOiSrOHUB  is  a  headland  of  high  round  form,  lighter  in  colour  than  the  other 
land,  and  appearing  like  an  island  when  seen  from  N.-ward  or  S.-ward.  Its  highest  part  is  475  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  S.W.  point  bears  N.N  W.  2  m.  from  the  light-house  on  the  S.  bastion  of 
Ratnaghiri  Fort.  A  deep  bay  is  thus  formed  between  that  fort  and  Meria  Donghur,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  1^  m.  wide ;  but  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at  L.  W.,  lies  in  the  centre, 
with  5  fathoms  round  it,  and  7  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  cables'  lengths  to  sea-ward.  This 
dangerous  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  between  Meria  Donghur  and  Ratnaghiri  Fort,  appears  not 
to  have  been  known  to  early  navigators,  who  said  '*  the  landing-place  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fort, 
where  there  seems  to  be  shelter  for  small  vessels  (during  the  S.W.  monsoon."  The  bay  on  the  S. 
side  of  Meria  Donghur  affords  shelter  from  N.- Westers,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  mud  and  sand ;  but  the 
above  sunken  rock  must  be  avoided,  and  other  rocky  patches  lying  close  to  the  cliffs. 

Kalbadevi  Bay.  The  sea  face  of  Meria  Donghur  headland  is  nearly  2  m.  long,  and  on  its 
N.  side  a  deep  bay  affords  sheltered  anchorage  from  S.  and  S.W.  winds,  in  5  fathoms,  mud. 
During  che  Indian  mutiny  (1857),  advantage  was  taken  of  the  shelter  afforded  in  this  bay  to  land 
troops  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  near  the  mouth  of  Kalbadevi  river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  close 
to  the  rocky  cliffs,  on  the  N.E.  of  Meria  headland.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  when  the 
S.W.  monsoon  is  in  full  force,  there  is  at  L.  W.  in  the  daytime,  half  a  fathom  more  water  than  the 
chart  shows,  in  all  the  bays  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  Ratnaghiri  Light  will  be  very  useful 
to  vessels  wishing  to  run  into  Kalbadevi  Bay. 

EUTNAGHEEEY  or  EATNAGHIEI  POET,  S.W.  bastion,  in  lat.  16°  SOf  N.,  Ion.  73°  16'  E., 
bearing  N.  i  W.  6  m.  from  Paos  Point,  is  on  the  highest  end  of  the  fort,  300  ft.  above  the  sea. 
This  fort  covers  a  lai^e  headland  connected  by  a  narrow  sandy  neck  with  the  main,  and  when 
viewed  from  a  distance  appears  insulated,  flat,  and  level  like  a  wall,  but  the  S.  end  rises  higher 
and  attains  the  elevation  above-mentioned.  The  N.  part  of  the  fort  (separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
valley)  has  a  perfectly  flap  top  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees,  within  fftone  walls ; 
on  the  E.  side  of  this  a  cove  is  formed  between  two  points,  most  useful  to  the  coasting  trade  during 
the  fine  season,  when  overtaken  by  a  Southerly  gale,  like  that  of  Jan.  1871,  when  the  small  steamer 
General  Outram  was  lost  off  this  port.  The  water  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  small  vessels  finding 
shelter  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  as  formerly  supposed  practicable. 

On  the  S.  side  o{  Ratnaghiri  Fort  a  large  bay  is  formed,  from  whence  a  river  (capable  of 
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receiving  smaU  vessels  over  its  bar  at  H.  W.)  extends  some  distance  inland,  having  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  entrance,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  elevated  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  Adaulut,  or  judge's 
court-house,  a  large  building,  \nth  other  houses  to  the  E.  and  N.  Boats  should  not  attempt  to 
run  into  the  river  except  towards  H.  W.  The  landing-place  in  Ratnaghiri  Bay,  during  N.  W.  winds, 
is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  S.  fort  near  to  a  small  tower,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  bj  the  sea  at 
H.  W.,  but  a  good  look-out  must  be  kept  for  rocks.  In  the  8.W.  sea-breezes,  which  sometimes 
may  come  in  the  fine  season,  lasting  about  three  days,  there  is  such  a  swell  rolling  up  to  this 
landing-place  that  it  is  recommended  not  to  attempt  landing  there  on  such  occasions,  but  to 
send  the  boat  round  to  the  little  bay  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  N.  fort.  At  H.  W„  if  the  bar  does 
not  break,  a  large  boat  may  with  more  convenience  run  into  the  river,  but  should  get  a  native 
pilot. 

Light.  Ratnaghiri  now  shows  a  BeAjixed  light,  at  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  S.W.  bastion 
of  the  hill  fort.     It  is  $aid  to  be  visible  18  m.  in  clear  weather. 

AnclLorage.  Vessels  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  mud,  about  1  m.  off,  with  the  light  N.N.E. 
to  N.E.  by  E.  in  the  fine  season ;  but  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  steamers  only  may  come  near  the 
place,  and  run  into  Meria  Donghur  Bay.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  Ratnaghiri  Bay  there  are  some 
rocks  above  water,  about  i  m.  from  shore,  with  a  shoal  bank  of  S  to  8  fathoms  rocky  ground 
extending  to  the  W.,  the  outer  edge  of  which  bears  due  S.  from  the  S.W.  bastion  of  the  fort,  and 
its  N.  edge  bears  S.W.  from  the  Adaulut.  A  vessel  coming  up  from  the  S.  shoald  give  this  foul 
ground  a  wide  berth,  a  depth  of  7  fathoms  being  close  to  it.  By  night,  approaching  from  the  S., 
the  smallest  steamer  should  not  run  up  for  the  light  until  it  bears  to  the  E.  of  N.  by  E. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  Ratnaghiri  at  lOh.  30m. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  8  ft. ; 
high  springs  9  ft. ;  neaps  6  ft. 

Foranghnr  Fort,  in  lat.  16^  48'  N.,  (formerly  erroneously  styled  Radjaponr)  is  1dm.  to  8.  by  E. 
of  Ratnaghiri,  and  situated  on  the  S.  brow  of  a  barren  point,  under  which  lies  the  entrance  of  the 
Muchkundi  River,  only  admitting  coasters  at  H.  W.  Pent,  the  principal  town,  is  just  inside  and 
to  E.  of  the  fort.  Faos  Bay,  which  is  6  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Poranghur,  is  a  snug  and  deep  little 
cove,  affording  sheltered  anchorage  during  N.-Westers  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  mud  and  sand.  The  town 
of  Paos  is  about  3  m.  up  a  little  creek. 

The  coast  between  the  two  above  places  is  rocky  table-land,  with  4  or  5  little  sandy  bays,  and 
safe  to  approach  into  5  fathoms.  The  land,  at  the  back  of  Poranghur,  Paos,  and  Ratnaghiri, 
gradually  lises  from  the  sea  coast,  in  undulating  hills,  till  at  5  or  6  m.  distance  it  is  from  000  to 
700  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  has  no  remarkable  features.  Hurchiri  round  wooded  hill,  8  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Paos  Bay,  is  800  ft.  high,  and  conspicuous  at  the  back  of  the  above  land. 

BAJAHFUB  BAT,  in  lat.  le""  37'  N.,  bears  from  Ratnaghiri  S.  by  E.,  distant  32  m.,  and  it 
is  3  m.  to  N.  of  Viziadrug.  It  gives  shelter  to  coasters  from  N.W.  winds,  and  the  river  runs  up  to 
B^jahpur,  a  large  town  15  m.  up,  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river,  the  native  vessels  dis- 
charge and  load  at  Jeytapore,  about  4  m.  within  the  entrance.  Tnlsnnda  Cove,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  bay,  is  a  capital  place  of  shelter  for  small  vessels  if  overtaken  by  a  S.W.  gale. 

ionbolghnr  Point  and  Bedf  lie  about  1  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Rajabpur  Point.  Vessels  should 
give  a  berth  to  the  reef  of  sunken  rocks  (least  water  6  or  6  ft.),  by  not  shoaling  under  8  fathoms, 
although  the  neighbouring  coast  is  safe  to  approach  into  6  fathoms. 

VIZIADSOOG,  or  GERIAH  HABBOU&  (the  Fort  Flag-staff  in  lat.  le""  34'  N.,  Ion.  73^"  19' 
E.),  is  an  excellent  place  of  shelter  for  large  vessels  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  but  only  available  in 
the  day-time,  as  there  is  no  light  placed  there  yet.  Jygi  Point,  the  S.  extreme  of  Viziadroog  Bay, 
lies  nearly  2  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  fort,  and  is  a  projecting  part  of  the  coast,  the  land  receding  both  to 
the  N.  and  S.  There  is  no  bar  at  the  entrance,  the  depths  being  from  3  to  6  fathoms,  and  from 
d  to  3  fathoms  inside,  at  L.  W.  Without  a  chart,  no  vessel  could  take  up  a  good  berth  unless 
assisted  by  a  native  pilot,  Angria  Bank  bears  W.  from  Geriah,  distant  24  leagues,  and  seems 
naturally  pkced  as  a  IKreotion  Bank  for  Viziadroog  Harbour;  it  extends  from  lat.  16^  18'  N.  to 
16^  39'  N.,  being  about  10  m.  in  breadth  E.  and  W.  The  depths  generally  found  on  it  have  been 
from  13  to  15  fathoms  rocky  bottom,  or  hard  ground ;  12  fathoms  was  the  least  water  that  Captain 
Selby  found  in  traversing  it.  It  is  steep  all  round ;  near  its  inner  edge  there  is  marked  no  bottom 
at  100  fathoms,  and  7  m.  off  a  cast  of  LI 5.  then  49  fathoms  at  1dm.  distance,  decreasing 
gradually  towards  the  shore. 

The  Fort  of  Yisiadroog,  situated  on  a  neck  of  rocky  land,  is  of  considerable  extent;  the 
walls  have  been  very  strong,  but  the  work  of  decay  is  going  on.  The  point,  on  which  the  Fort 
stands,  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  river  entrance ;  the  upper  level  of  the  Fort  is  100  ft.,  and  the 
flag-staff  170  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  land  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  being  higher,  hides  the  Fort  from 
vessels  coming  from  the  S.    This  river  is  navigable  at  H.  W.  a$  far  as  Wagoton  (at  the  foot  of 
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the  Phunda  Ghaut)  by  vessels  drawing  7  ft.    Canoes  can  go  up  to  Earipattan,  more  than  20  m. 
from  the  mouth. 

Biver  Entrance.  Though  Viziadroog  Hiver  is  said  to  have  no  bar  (a  circumstance  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  sand  along  the  coast  to  the  N.),  there  is  a  flat  to  the  E.  of  the  Fort, 
on  which  the  depth  of  water  is  a  little  less  than  will  be  found  further  in,  the  bottom  clay  and  sand. 
This  harbour  is  accessible  to  vessels  during  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  in  the  height  of  which,  steamers 
of  the  Indian  Navy  conveyed  troops  there  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  in  1857. 

Anchorage.  A  vessel  may  run  in  boldly,  and  anchor  in  Si  fiaUioms,  mud  and  clay,  at  L«  W., 
with  the  extremes  of  the  Fort  bearing  from  W.  to  S.W.  Further  in  than  this  position  the  wind 
would  probably  fail  or  be  adverse,  so  it  is  better  to  warp  further  in  at  H.  W.,  taking  up  a  position 
abreast  the  town  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  ^  m.  S.E.  of  the  Fort,  moored  head  and  stern,  with 
the  best  bower  to  the  ebb,  which  in  the  freshets  runs  at  the  rate  of  4  knots  an  hour.  The  deep 
water  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  there  is  not  room  for  a  large  vessel  to  swing,  except  at 
H.  W.  At  the  distance  of  2  m.  from  the  Fort,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  an  old  dock,  built 
by  Angria,  the  pirate  chief,  many  years  ago ;  it  appears  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  was  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  of  500  tons,  but  is  now  almost  filled  up.  In  the  fine  season  a  ship  may  anchor 
in  the  bay  anywhere  as  most  convenient. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  11  h. ;  springs  rise  9  ft.,  neaps  5  ft.  Night  tides  are 
higher  than  day  tides  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  the  contrary  in  S.W.  monsoon,  during  which 
stormy  period  you  will  find  2  or  3  ft.  more  water  in  the  day  time  than  is  shown  on  the  chart. 

DEOOHUE,  or  DEWOHTTE  HAEBOTJE  (N.W.  bastion  of  the  fort),  in  lat.  16°  23i'  N., 
Ion;  1S°  21'  E.,  bears  about  S.S.E.  from  Geriah  Point,  distant  4  leagues ;  the  coast  between  them 
is  bold,  having  8  and  9  fathoms  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  shore.  This  Harbour  has  3  fathoms 
water  in  it,  where  a  ship  might  lie  sheltered  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  is  formed  close  under 
the  N.E.  point  of  the  high  peninsula,  on  which  the  fort  is  situated ;  this  peninsula  is  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  entrance,  and  appears  as  part  of  the  main,  being  nearly  joined  to  it.  Eocks 
project  a  considerable  distance  from  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance,  and  a  ship  running  in  for  shelter 
or  otherwise,  should,  after  getting  into  7  fathoms,  borrow  near  the  Fort  Point,  round  it  within  a 
cable's  length,  and  anchor  under  it  in  3  fathoms,  mud  (L.  W.  depth),  with  the  point  bearing  about 
W.N.W.  The  river  is  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  is  said  to  extend  a  great  way  inland,  but  the 
passage  into  the  Harbour  is  only  3  cables  wide.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  11  h. ;  rise  and  fall  about 
9  ft.  at  spring  tides,  and  5  ft.  at  neaps. 

Atcnera  Eiver,  or  Achre,  in  lat.  16°  11'  N.,  bears  S.  by  E.  i  E.  from  Dewghur  River  about 
4  leagues ;  it  can  be  entered  by  very  small  vessels,  there  being  7  and  8  ft.  water  at  H.  W.  on  the  bar. 
On  the  S.  side  there  is  a  sandy  shore  to  Sirjakot,  and  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  is  level  table-land,  by 
which  this  place  may  be  known,  being  150  to  180  ft.  higl^.  The  coast  here  is  safe  to  approach  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore,  or  to  5  fathoms,  as  far  as  5  m.  to  S.  of  Atchera ;  but  beyond  that,  or  bearing 
S.  by  E.  6  m.  from  the  river,  stands  a  low  black  rock,  called  Eoora  Islet,  with  sunken  rocks  round 
it.     Sirjakot  River  (running  up  to  the  large  town  of  Musoore)  lies  1^  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Koora. 

MELXrirDT  ISLAND,  or  SUfDUDEOOG,  in  lat.  16''  d'  N.,  Ion.  73""  27'  E.,  about  3  leagues 
S.  i  E.  from  Atchera  River,  is  fortified,  but  being  low,  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  offing ;  to 
the  S.,  straggling  rocks  extend  3  m.  off  shore,  towards  Newtee  Point.  Malwan  is  a  fort  on  the 
main  land  near  it,  and  between  them  is  the  little  Port  of  Halwan,  which  used  formerly  to  protect 
the  cruel  horde  of  pirates,  who,  issuing  from  this  place,  were  the  dread  of  defenceless  trading  vessels. 
In  passing  this  place,  a  large  ship  should  not  come  under  13  fathoms,  for  11  fathoms  is  close  to  the 
edge  of  foul  ground.  The  small  steamer  Johnston  Castle  in  1865  was  totally  wrecked  on  a  sunken 
rock,  lying  i  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  the  N.  end  of  Molundy.     A  buoy  was  placed  to  mark  the  rock. 

Halwan  Point  is  a  slightly-elevated  rocky  cape  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  to  the  N.  of 
Melundy.  With  a  S.  wind  blowing,  boats  can  land  in  the  little  bay  to  Uie  N.  of  this  headland, 
near  to  thd  Collector's  cutcherry ;  but,  with  N.W.  winds,  the  landing  is  best  in  the  little  harbour  of 
Malwan ;  a  native  boat  will  pilot  you  in. 

Anckorage.  Do  not  anchor  in  a  large  ship  in  less  than  8  fathoms,  abreast  of  this  port. 
Coming  from  Uie  S.,  do  not  steer  in  for  the  place  until  the  N.  end  of  Melundy  bears  E.,  and  anchor 
vrith  it  a  little  to  the  S.  of  that  bearing.  For  2  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Melundy  the  bottom  is  foul, 
rocky,  with  great  overfalls  in  the  soundings,  and  undiscovered  rocks  may  exist  there.  The  smallest 
vessel  should  not  shoal  under  10  fathoms  off  this  foul  ground  of  Melundy  and  Earli. 

Karli  Siver  Month,  on  the  sandy  shore,  2  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nuti  Point,  is  only  available  for 
small  boats,  with  a  native  pilot.  Off  it  are  several  islets,  and  a  great  extent  of  foul  ground.  Earli 
Town  is  a  little  way  inside  the  river  mouth.  The  S.  extreme  of  Karli  foul  ground  (4  fathoms, 
rocky)  lies  %\  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Sqnare  Eock  (a  rock  40  ft.  high),  the  W.  visible  danger  of  tho 
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Karli  group  of  rocks,  which  is  4^  m.  to  N.W.  of  Nuti  Point,  and  8^  m.  to  N.  of  the  N.  Vingoria 
llock.  Earli-ka-clud  Passage,  between  the  N.  Vingoria  Rock  (to  sea-ward),  and  the  Karli  foul 
ground  and  Nuti  Point  on  the  main  laud,  is  f  m.  broad,  having  depths  of  9  fathoms,  but  a  stranger 
should  not  attempt  it.  The  leading  mark  through,  in  coming  from  the  N.,  is  all  Tiger  Hill  open 
to  the  S.  of  Nuti  Point,  bearing  about  E.  by  S. :  and  when  all  the  Burnt  Islands  and  rocks  bear 
to  the  W.  of  S..  the  vessel  should  haul  gradually  to  the  S.E.,  to  avoid  Babra  Rock,  i  m.  off  Nuti 
Point,  and  then  steer  direct  for  Vingoria  Beacon. 

HEWTEE,  or  ITOTI  POINT  (the  Fort),  in  lat.  15°  66'  N.,  Ion.  73°  80'  E.,  6Jm.  S.S.E. 
from  Melundy,  is  directly  opposite  to  the  Vingoria  Rocks ;  and  bears  N.W.  i  W.  8m.  from  Vingoria 
Beacon ;  the  intervening  coast  forms  a  deep  bight,  with  several  rocky  capes  and  sandy  bays,  which 
are  perfectly  safe  to  approach  into  6  fathoms,  water.  Nuti  Fort  overlooks  the  Point,  at  an  elevation 
of  150  ft.,  and  at  the  back  of  this  is  high  land  500  ft.  above *the  sea.  At  }  m.  to  S.W,  of  the  Point 
is  a  ranken  rock,  called  Babra,  which  is  the  only  danger  on  the  Nuti  side  of  the  channel. 

The  N.  Vingoria  Book,  called  Karil,  bearing  W.  ^  S.  3  m.  from  Nuti  Point,  is  a  peaked  islet, 
70  ft.  high,  and  safe  to  approach  on  its  N.  side  within  |m.,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  9  fathoms. 
But,  nearly  |  m.  E.  of  it,  tliere  is  a  rook  awash,  which  is  the  W.  danger  in  the  channel,  called  by 
the  native  boatmen  Karli-ka-chal,  between  Nuti  Point  and  the  islands. 

yjJfGK>RIiA  BOCKS,  or  Burnt  Islands,  a  group  of  islets  and  sunken  rocks,  extending  3  m.  in 
a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and  more  than  a  mile  E.  and  W.,  are  situated  some  distance  to  the  S.W.  of 
Nuti  Point,  and  9 m.  W.N.W.  of  Vingoria.  The  highest  is  a  conical  island,  180ft.  above  the  sea; 
but  the  S.  one  is  the  largest,  though  of  rather  less  elevation,  and  from  this  the  N.  one  bears  N.  distant 
8  m.  The  S.W.  islets,  bearing  W.  by  N.  a  little  N.  from  Vingoria  Beacon,  9  J  to  9^^  m.,  are  four 
separate  black  rocks,  about  50  ft.  above  the  water,  and  on  one  of  these  a  light-house  has  been  built. 
There  is  a  little  sunken  rock  a  cable's  length  to  the  S.,  but  none  to  the  W.  of  them.  They  are 
deep-to,  12  fathoms  being  close,  and  15  fathoms  at  1  m.  off.  A  ship  passing  the  Vingoria  Rocks  at 
night  should  not  come  under  17  fathoms.  These  rocks  afford  good  protection  from  N.W.  winds, 
during  which  ships  may  anchor  anywhere  to  leeward  of  them,  in  from  12  to  11  fathoms,  mud,  at 
L.  W.,  remembering  that  the  rise  of  tide  at  springs  is  1|  fathoms  nearly,  and  at  neaps  1  fathom 
nearly.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  passage  between  them  and  Nuti  Point ;  but,  as  there  is  a 
sunken  rock  on  either  side  of  the  channel,  sailing  ships  had  better  avoid  it.  The  ship  Margaret, 
working  through  this  channel,  stxuck  on  a  rock,  which  made  it  necessary  to  put  her  under  a 
complete  repair  on  her  arrival  at  Bombay. 

Light  The  S.W.  Vingoria  Rock,  in  lat.  15°  53'  N.,  Ion.  73°  27'  E.,  now  exhibits  a  Jixed 
white  light,  elevated  110  ft.,  and  visible  15  m.  Vessels  should  not  round  too  closely  these  rocks 
at  night,  on  account  of  a  sunken  rook,  lying  nearly  2  cables  to  S.E.  of  the  light. 

VnrOOBLA  BEACON,  in  lat.  15°  61'  N..  Ion.  73°  36'  E.,  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W..  7  m.  from 
Raree  Point,  and  E.  by  S.  from  the  S.  extreme  of  the  Burnt  Islands,  is  a  white  pyramid  on  the 
S.  brow  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  point  and  creek,  at  an  elevation  of  250  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Vingoria,  or  Engurla  Town,  is  1  m.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  the  camp  is  1  m.  further 
inland.  This  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  the  sea-port  of  the  Belgaum  district,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  good  roads.  Troops,  moving  to  and  from  the  S.  Mahratta  country,  are 
embarked  and  landed  at  this  port.  Fresh  water  is  obtainable  at  a  spring  just  within  the  entrance 
of  the  creek.  Vingoria  now  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants :  it  has  a  tolerably  good  bazar,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  merchants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  retreats  of  the  numerous 
sanguinary  pirates  who  infested  this^  coast,  until,  in  1812  it  was  ceded  by  the  chief  of  Sawunt 
Wari  to  the  E.  I.  C. 

In  the  little  bay,  formed  by  Vingoria  Point,  small  native  vessels  find  shelter  from  N.W.  winds, 
and  (at  H.  W.)  are  enabled  to  discharge  cargo  under  a  crane  on  a  stone  wharf.  There  are  several 
patches  of  rock  about  this  anchorage,  and  in  the  roadstead*  At  i  m.  due  S.  of  the  Beacon,  lies  one 
patch  having  Si  fathoms  water  over  it,  and  2^  cables'  lengths  E.N.E.  of  this  is  anodier  rock 
having  3  fathoms  on  it  During  the  periodical  fresh  S.  breezes  which  occur,  for  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time,  in  the  fine  season  the  little  traders  that  cannot  get  into  Vingoria  Greek,  make  a  fair  wind 
of  it,  and  run  up  to  Malwan  or  Melundi  Harbour  for  shelter. 

From  Vingoria  Creek  to  the  S.  is  a  sandy  shore  for  2  m.  to  Machlimar,  or  Porpoise  Point, 
about  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  from  which  the  table  hills  extend  in  a  crescent  right  round  the  E.  side 
of  Vingoria  camp,  and  join  the  Beacon  Hill.  A  conspicuous  wooded  hill,  1,000  ft.  high,  called 
Wagh  Ghiri,  or  the  Tiger  Hill,  stands  E.N.E.  5  m.  from  Vingoria.  Half- way  between  Vingoria  and 
Raree  Point,  the  sandy  coast  is  interrupted  by  Machlimar  Point  and  Greek,  the  shore  is  safe  to 
approach  into  5  fathoms  mud ;  but  not  within  7  fathoms  off  Raree. 

Lights.     By  Vingoria  Beacon,  two  Ji^x^  lights  (20  ft.  apart)  are  now  shown,  at  an  elevation  of 
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260  ft.  above  sea,  visible  0  m. ;  but  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  mid-June  till  end  of  August,  they 
are  not  exhibited,  the  port  being  then  inaccessible. 

Anchorage.  Large  vessels  must  (as  a  general  rule)  anchor  in  5i  fathoms,  mud,  rather  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  beacon  bearing  N.N.E. ;  but  trooping  steamers  may,  in  fine  weather,  take  up 
a  berth  in  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  between  2  and  3  cables*  lengths  S.  by  E.  of  the  house  on  the  point, 
avoiding  the  above-mentioned  rocks,  but  at  night  they  should  move  further  out. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  at  Vingorla  at  11  h. ;  springs  rise  8  ft.,  neaps  5  ft. 

BAEEE  POINT  (the  Fort),  in  lat.  15^  45'  N.,  bears  about  S.S.E.  i  E.  from  Newtee,  distant 
14m.;  the  coast  between  them  is  safe  to  approach,  having  a  sandy  beach  and  irregular  soundings 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  and  about  mid-way  is  the  small  river  Vingorla.  Haree  Fort,  being 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Point,  is  conspicuous  from  sea-ward ;  several  rocks  project  from  the 
Point  to  the  W.,  two  of  them  above  water  lie  to  the  S.W.  of  it  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

Earee  Outer  Eock,  in  lat.  15""  44'  N.,  Ion.  Td""  38'  E.,  is  36  ft.  high,  having  6  fathoms 
close-to,  and  4  to  2  fathoms  inside.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Point  there  is  a  amelX  river,  navigable 
by  small  boats.  In  the  night,  ships  should  come  no  nearer  to  this  place  than  10  fathoms.  In  the 
day  no  vessel  should  round  Earee  Outer  Hock  within  1  m. ;  the  General  Havelock  was  lost,  at  the 
close  of  1872,  on  siinken  rocks  about  1  m.  to  S.  by  E.  of  it. 

TIEAGOL,  or  CHIRACOLE  EOET,  in  lat.  W  43'  N.,  Ion.  73''  40i'  E.,  and  2^m.  to  the 
E.  by  S.  of  Raree  Outer  Hock,  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  N.  side  of  a  small  river,  but 
is  not  conspicuous.  This  river  is  the  boundary  between  British  and  Portuguese  territory.  Banda, 
a  town  of  Sawunt  Wari,  is  on  British  side.    Pemem,  on  the  left  bank,  belongs  to  Portugal. 

GOA  TERRITORY  BELONGING  TO  PORTUGAL. 

The  Coast  of  Ooa  is  so  well  defined  by  the  outlying  islands,  and  many  white  churches  on 
the  hills,  as  to  require  no  further  description  than  is  below  given  :  Bori  mountain  16  m.  due  E.  of 
St.  George's  Islands,  is  a  round  mount,  distinct  from  any  odiers,  and  about  1,500  ft.  high,  having 
some  trees  looking  like  a  black  wall  on  the  summit.  To  the  N.  of  Agoada  promontory  the  coast  is 
sandy  for  4  m.,  then  come  two  rocky  capes,  with  a  sandy  bay  between  them  ;  then  another  sandy 
bay,  beyond  which  is  Chapra  Fort  and  river.  The  coast  to  the  N.  of  Chapra  is  sandy  for  6  m.,  but 
interrupted  about  midway  by  two  little  rocky  capes,  between  which  and  Tiracol  are  some  rocky 
patches  i  m.  off  shore.  To  the  N.  of  this  sandy  shore  is  a  rocky  cape,  and  then  for  f  m.,  sand, 
which  forms  the  S.  bank  of  Tiracol,  or  Pemem  River. 

TIEACOL  FOET,  m  lat.  15°  43'  N.,  Ion.  73°  40^  E.,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  entrance,  is  the  N.  limit  of  the  Goa  territory,  and  6  m.  N.  of  Chapra ;  the  little 
area  of  the  fort  and  1  m.  round  it  being  all  that  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  on  the  N.  side  of  this 
river,  which  has  8  or  9  ft.  at  L.  W.  in  its  narrow  entrance ;  there  are  rocks  to  the  W.  of  the  river 
mouth,  but  a  vessel  may  anchor  with  the  fort  bearing  N.E.,  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  1  m.  ofif  shore. 

Chapra,  or  Chapora  Port,  in  lat.  15°  36'  N.,  and  7  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Tiracol,  is  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Chapra  River,  which  is  a  considerable  stream,  running  many  miles  inland, 
but  the  mouth  having  a  bar  can  be  only  entered  by  small  coasters.  The  fort  is  on  a  high  bluff 
point,  8  m.  N.N,W.  of  Agoada  Point,  and  its  black  walls  are  easilv  discerned.  The  land  adjacent 
to  the  sea  on  the  S.  side  is  hilly,  but  the  N.  side  of  the  river  mouth  is  sandy,  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Agoada,  or  Algnada  Point,  in  lat.  15°  29^  N.,  Ion.  73°  45  E.,  forming  the  N.  extreme 
of  Goa  Bay,  is  a  level  headland,  upwards  of  200  ft.  high,  and  fortified  along  the  sea  margin  ;  with 
a  revolving  light,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  and  8  m.  from  Chapra  Fort. 

OOA  BAY  and  HAEBOIJE,  This  place,  the  capital  and  principal  searport  of  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  has  not  such  deep  water  as  formerly  in  the  bay,  though  the 
depth  on  the  river  bar  is  the  same  as  represented  on  charts  executed  half  a  century  ago.  Shelter  for 
small  vessels  from  N.W.  winds,  is  to  be  had  to  the  S.E,  of  the  light-house  and  landingrpier,  in  about 
4  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  about  3  cables'  lengths  from  the  rocky  shore.  Inside  of  5  fathoms  the  bottom 
is  mixed  sand  and  mud,  but  outside  of  that  depth  there  is  mud.  Saokari  Creek,  round  the  E.  end 
of  Agoada  table-land,  is  an  excellent  little  refuge  for  small  coasters.  Agoada  Point,  4^  m.  N  by 
W.  of  Marmagao,  and  more  than  8  m.  N,  of  St,  George's  Islands,  is  a  level  headland,  above  200  ft.  in 
height,  fortified  around  the  base,  and  on  the  top  where  there  is  a  light-house.  Eels  ](ag08  Port  is 
on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  a  large  piece  of  table-land,  and  2  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Agoada  Light-house,  and 
J  m.  to  N.  of  Gaspar  Dias  Fort. 

Nossa  Senhora  da  Cabo  (formerly  a  monastery,  but  now  a  residence  of  the  Governor- General 
of  Goa)  is  a  white  building  on  a  cape  between  Marmagao  and  Agoada,  and  generally  spoken  of  as 
Cabo.     A  bay  is  formed  between  it  and  Gaspar  Dias,  a  fort  on  the  sandy  shore  1^  m.  to  the  N.E. 
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of  Cabo.  Cabo  Eeef,  which  the  tide  covers  and  unoovers,  extends  i  m.  off,  but  foul  ground  nearly 
1  m.  off  the  Cape ;  and  at  the  distance  of  1^  m.  S.  of  this  are  the  Sunchi  Shoals. 

Paigim,  or  New  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  is  H  m.  N  E.  of  Gaspar  Bias 
Fort,  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  the  river ;  it  has  1  m.  of  river  frontage,  and  contains  many  excellent 
buildings :  palace,  barracks,  hospital,  and  market.  The  banyan  tree  (the  pilot's  mark),  is  above 
the  church  on  the  N.  end  of  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Panjim,  and  has  a  semaphore  near  it.  The 
population  of  Panjim  is  about  10,000  souls;  that  of  Goa  territory  being  returned  at  313,262;  of 
this  number  two-diirds  are  stated  to  be  Roman  Catholics.     Panjim  is  now  the  seat  of  Government. 

Ooa  City,  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  about  5  m.  above  Panjim,  is  now  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  ruins,  with  a  dozen  churches,  more  or  less  in  ruins,  standing  out  from  among  the  trees 
and  on  the  hills ;  the  place  is  very  unhealthy.  Midway  between  it  and  Panjim  is  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Baibanda,  separated  from  Pcmjim  by  a  salt  marsh,  over  which  there  is  an  excellent 
causeway,  which  forms  the  high  road  from  Old  Goa  to  Panjim  (New  Goa). 

Supplies.  Ships  always  water  at  Agoada  after  going  out  of  the  river,  but  at  Panjim  all  kinds 
of  fresh  provisions  and  poultry  may  be  obtained.  Rice,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts,  and  salt,  are 
the  chief  products  ;  a  good  deal  of  cotton  is  now  brought  down  the  mountain  passes  into  Goa,  from 
the  Belgaum  district. 

LIGHT.  The  lighthouse,  in  lat.  16°  29^  N.  Ion.  73°  46i'  E.,  is  a  white  round  tower  on  the 
upper  fort,  exhibiting  a  light,  revolving  once  in  seven  minutes,  at  an  elevation  of  280  ft.  above  the 
sea;  but  not  having  powerful  reflectors  this  light  could  not  be  seen  often  beyond  12  m.,  and  less 
in  hazy  weather.  Near  the  light-house  are  a  flag-staff  and  semaphore,  and  on  the  beach  to  £.  of 
them  is  an  excellent  stone  landing-place,  close  by  which  is  a  well  of  good  fresh  water,  from  which 
shipping  are  supplied  on  application  to  the  port  authorities. 

Anchorage.  The  common  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  abreast  the  fort,  in  6  fathoms,  mud, 
with  the  light-house  bearing  N.  about  i  m.  from  shore ;  but  small  vessels  may  go  in  much  nearer  to 
di  fathoms,  mud,  with  light-house  N.W.,  and  the  E.  cocoa-nut  point  of  Agoada  N.E.  by  E«  The  bay 
is  doubtless  a  little  shallower  than  it  was  50  years  ago.  Some  rocks,  mostly  above  water,  project  a 
small  distance  sea-ward  from  Agoada  S.W.  point,  but  this  side  of  the  bay  is  safer  to  borrow  on  than 
Cabo.  After  the  early  part  of  May,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  remain  at  Agoada  anchorage,  it 
was  usual  then  for  the  Portuguese  to  send  their  large  ships,  that  could  not  go  into  the  river  of  Goa, 
down  to  Marmagao,  where  they  found  shelter  by  mooring  close  under  the  fort  walls  of  that  penin- 
sula ;  but  even  there,  in  the  height  of  the  S.W,  monsoon,  a  swell  rolls  in  round  the  point,  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  moor  the  vessel,  head  and  stem,  so  as  always  to  have  her  bow  to  the  swell. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  throughout  the  Bay  of  Goa>  on  F.  and  C,  at  10  h.  30  m. ;  the  rise  and 
fall  at  ordinary  springs  is  7  ft. ;  extraordinary  springs  rise  8  ft. ;  and  ordinary  neaps  4  ft.  There  is 
very  little  stream  of  tides  in  the  roads,  though  in  the  river  entrance  it  is  strong. 

DIBECTIOKS.  The  bar  at  the  Goa  River  entrance,  1^  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  light-house,  and 
near  a  white  fort  on  the  sandy  beach  called  Gaspar  Dias,  has  13  ft.  at  L.  W.  in  the  fine  season ; 
but  in  the  S.  W.  monsoon  heavy  breakers  extend  right  across  the  bay,  and  the  river  mouth  is  sealed 
up.  There  are  said  to  be  patches  of  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance,  and  no  vessel  ought  to  enter 
without  a  pilot ;  indeed  the  regulations  of  the  port  insist  on  every  vessel's  taking  a  Government 
pilot,  who  will  board  the  vessel  from  Agoada.  There  are  good  marks  for  entering  Goa  River,  and 
the  same  have  existed  for  50  years,  showing  thereby  that  the  channel  remains  the  same. 

To  enter  the  river,  steer  E.  towards  Gaspar  Dias ;  and  after  St.  George*s  Islands  have  dis- 
appeared  behind  Cabo,  bring  the  banyan  tree  on  Panjim  Hill  on  with  Pilot's  brow,  the  red  brow  of 
a  hill  i  m.  nearer  than  Pai\jim,  and  steer  for  them  about  E.N.E.  When  the  pilot's  double-headed 
tree  (seen  to  the  N.  above  the  cocoa-nut  trees),  comes  out  from  behind  the  E.  cocoa-nut  point  of 
Agoada  land,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  a  vessel  is  close  to  the  bar.  Stand  on  about  E.N.E.  or  E.  by  N., 
according  to  tide,  keeping  the  Panjim  banyan  tree  partly  hidden  behind  Pilot^s  Brow,  which  mark 
leads  you  right  in  till  abreast  of  Gaspar  Dias  Fort.  Should  you  open  out  the  whole  of  the  banyan 
tree,  the  vessel  may  get  upon  the  N.  sands ;  and  if  it  entirely  disappears  behind  the  red  brow  of 
the  hill,  she  may  get  on  the  S.  sands.  The  vessel  having  thus  brought  Gaspar  Dias  to  bear  S.S.E., 
may  then  stand  on  E  N.E.  and  anchor  in  "  the  well,''  which  has  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  is 
3  cables  to  the  S.W.  of  the  E.  fishing  stake,  and  3  cables'  lengths  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Gaspar  Diaa 
Fort.  Or,  if  the  wind  will  admit,  she  may  haul  up  to  the  N.  for  Reis  Fort,  passins  to  the  W.  of 
the  fishing  stakes ;  she  must  keep  close  to  the  Reis  shore,  after  passing  the  Fort,  till  past  the  Reia 
sand,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river ;  then,  paying  attention  to  the  tide,  she  may  gradually 
keep  away  to  the  E.  towards  Panjim,  off  which  the  shipping  lie  in  4  fathoms  at  L.  W. 

KABKAGAO,  or  KABMAQOA  PEVDISTJLA,  is  a  level  piece  of  land,  appearing  like  an 
island,  nearly  of  equal  height  to  that  of  Alguada  and  Nossa  Senhora  de  la  Cabo.     It  breaks  ott* 
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almost  perpendicularly  at  both  ends,  the  N.  point  being  that  called  Marmagao  Point,  and  is  4|  m 
to  the  S.  of  Alguada. 

Marmagao  Point  is  nearly  9  m.  to  the  S.  of  Cabo,  and  its  N.W.  extreme  is  4  m.  N.  by  E.  i  E. 
from  the  W.  St.  George's  Island.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  Marmagao  Promontory  (which  is  nearly 
2  m.  long,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  connected  by  a  sandy  neck  to  the  other  high  land),  small  frigates 
used  formerly,  during  all  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  years  gone  by,  to  lie  moored  head  and  stem,  in 
3^  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  at  2  cables'  lengths  off  shore.  In  1857,  troops  were  landed  there  by  Indian 
Navy  steamers  during  that  stormy  season. 

The  Buflhlo  Eock  or  Camberi,  part  of  which  stands  up  above  water,  lies  nearly  1  m. 
to  the  S.W.  of  Marmagao  Point,  and  has  5  and  6  fathoma  round  it.  To  the  N.  of  it,  and  at 
4  cables'  lengths  off,  is  a  8-fathom  rocky  patch,  which  a  vessel  running  into  Marmagao  must 
remember. 

Mannagao  Boad£.  The  N.  side  of  Marmagao  Point  is  bluff  and  steep-to»  having  5  fathoms 
close  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  a  vessel  must  borrow  on  this,  by  keeping  about  il  cables  off,  to  avoid 
the  Amee  Shoal,  which  narrows  the  passage  to  less  than  }  m.  To  sail  into  Marmagao  Road,  in 
coming  from  the  N^  give  a  good  berth  to  Cabo  Reef,  by  not  bringing  the  Buffalo  Rock  farther  to 
the  W.  than  on  with  the  E.  extreme  of  the  middle  or  largest  St.  George  Island,  or  between 
Secretario  Island  and  the  largest  island,  which  will  lead  clear  of  Sunchee  Rocks,  with  12  to  18  ft. 
thereon,  situated  on  the  S.W.  extreme  of  Cabo  Reef,  about  1^  m.  distant  from  the  Gape.  Steer  to 
the  S.  to  pass  outside  of  Amee  Shoal  (which  has  3  fathoms  only,  and  lies  1^  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  Mar- 
magoa  Point),  by  keeping  at  least  a  part  of  Secretario  Island  to  the  S.  in  sight  outside  of  all 
Marmagoa  peninsula,  until  Rasseen  H^l  is  on  with  the  N.  extreme  of  Ignacio  Island  up  the  river, 
which  is  the  leading  mark  till  up  with  Marmagao  Point ;  or  if  Rasseen  Hill  is  not  seen,  steer  to 
the  E.,  keeping  Chicklee  Point  on  with  the  centre  of  Ignacio  Island,  the  other  half  of  the  island 
being  shut  in ;  and  after  passing  the  N.  point  of  Marmagao,  steer  E.  for  the  Roads,  and  anchor  in 
4  or  di  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  with  the  flag-staff  on  the  Hill  bearing  about  S.W.  by  W.  to 
W.S.W.,  within  J  m.  of  the  fort 

If  a  ship  be  disabled,  and  obliged  to  run  for  Marmagoa  Road  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when 
thick  weather  prevents  the  marks  from  being  seen,  or  if  those  on  board  are  unacquainted  with  the 
place,  observe,  that  the  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Marmagoa  is  3)-  m.  N.  by  E.  i  E.  from  the 
outermost  St.  George  Island,  and  that  the  peninsula  has  a  3-fathom  shoal  fronting  it  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  im,,  which  shoal  is  about  the  same  distance  N.  i^  E.  from  the  Buffalo  Rock, 
having  close  to  it  6^  fathoms  all  around.  Amee  Shoal,  having  also  3  fathoms  rocks  on  it,  bears 
N.  by  W.  from  the  outer  point  of  Marmagoa  l^m.,  and  between  these  two  shoals  is  the  fair 
channel  leading  to  the  Road,  with  depths  in  it  generally  from  5  to  6  fathoms,  soft  mud.  When 
St.  George  Islands  are  seen,  steer  for  the  N.W.  point  of  Marmagoa,  taking  care  not  to  approach  it 
nearer  than  a  mile  till  it  bears  to  the  E.  of  E.N.E. ;  and  when  the  point  is  bearing  any  way 
between  E.  by  N.  and  S.E.  the  channel  is  open,  and  a  ship  may  steer  directly  towards  it,  then  sail 
along  the  shore  in  5  or  4|  fathoms  to  the  anchorage  in  Marmagoa  Road.  Here  supplies  of  various 
kinds  may  be  got  from  the  Arsenal  of  Goa,  which  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  are  brought  round  by  an 
inland  navigation,  as  the  bar  of  Goa  River  cannot  be  passed  with  safety  in  tliis  season.  Marmagoa 
Flag-staff  is  in  lat.  16°  24}'  N.,  Ion.  73°  46}'  E. 

ST.  GE0B.OE'S  ISLAlTOS  are  indeed  one  island,  nearly  severed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand 
and  shingle.  The  W.  portion,  or  what  is  usually  called  the  outer  island,  is  a  high  cone,  250  ft, 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  E.  part  is  wedge-shaped,  its  highest  elevation  being  at  its  E.  extreme, 
where  it  is  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  length  E.  and  W.  they  extend  more  than  a  mile,  but  are 
quite  narrow  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction.  To  the  S.E.  of  them  vessels  will  find  excellent  shelter  from 
N.W.  winds,  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  mud,  but  not  too  near  to  the  islands,  for  off  them  lie  several 
rocks,  level  with  the  water's  edge ;  and  at  |  m.  to  E.,  there  is  a  patch  of  rocks,  dry  at  L.  W. 

The  Sail  Rock,  i  m.  S.  of  the  W.  or  conical  island,  is  about  40  ft.  out  of  water,  and  may  be 
easily  from  a  little  distance  mistaken  for  a  vessel.  To  the  E.  of  the  Sail  Rock,  and  between  it  and 
the  islands,  there  are  rocky  patches. 

The  Outer,  or  W.  St.  George'8  Island,  in  lat.  15°  21'  N.,  Ion.  73°  46'  E.,  bears  N.N.W. 
i  W.  18i  m.  from  Cape  Ramas,  and  6i  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Col  Bay ;  it  is  8  m.  to  S.  of  Agoada  Light- 
house. Extending  to  some  distance  on  the  N.  of  these  islands  there  is  a  flat,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  sand  and  rocky,  with  overfalls  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  and  less  water  in  one  or  two  places,  so  that 
the  channel  between  them  and  Secretario  Island,  (formerly  called  the  E.  St.  George's  Island,  but 
it  belongs  to  the  Portuguese),  though  1^^  m.  in  width,  is  not  recommended,  although  close  to 
Secretario  Island  there  is  a  good  depth  of  water. 

St.  George's  Islands  are  in  the  line  of  10  fathoms  .water,  and  have  12  fathoms  close  to  the  S. 
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of  tbem.    There  is  20  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  m.  to  the  W.,  and  30  fathoms  at  15  to 

1  7  m.,  the  bottom  being  mud  ;  but  outside  of  30  fathoms  it  is  generally  sand  or  rock. 

The  Coast  of  Gtoa,  below  Marmagoa  peninsula,  forms  in  several  rocky  headlands  to  Golla  Bay 
(pronounced  Col),  thence  it  is  a  perfectly  straight  sandy  shore  for  nearly  15  m.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Salset  or  Margao  Biver,  from  which  Cape  Ramas  bears  S.W.  by  S.  distant  4  m.  Col  or  CoUa  is 
a  town  in  a  little  bay  at  the  N.  extreme  of  the  above  long  sandy  shore,  and  18j^  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Cape  Ramas ;  Col  Bay  affords  excellent  shelter  from  N.W.  winds,  having  deep  and  very  smooth 
water.  To  the  W.  of  Col  Bay  there  are  several  rocky  capes,  and  sandy  bays,  for  5  or  6  m.,  to 
Marmagao  Point.  Chandemat,  a  white  pagoda,  on  a  pretty  hill  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  situated 
about  6|  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Margao  Biver  mouth.  The  coast  is  perfectly  safe  to  approach  into 
5  fathoms  water,  which  depth  is  1  m.  off  shore. 

CAPE  EAMAS,  or  Cabo  de  Bam,  in  lat.  15^  5'  N.,  Ion.  73""  54'  E.,  bears  about  S.S.E.  from 
Marmagoa  Point,  distant  7  leagues ;  the  coast  between  them  is  low  and  woody,  with  a  sandy  beach 
and  some  Portuguese  churches,  the  soundings  regular,  and  the  shore  safe  to  approach  to  7  or  9 
fathoms,  except  near  the  St.  George's  Islands :  the  country  is  high  inland.  Four  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Cape  is  the  entrance  of  Salset  River,  having  a  bar  with  8  or  9  ft.  water  in  the  channel,  inside 
of  which  the  river  separates  into  two  branches ;  that  extending  to  the  N.E.  is  said  to  join  the  inlet 
that  divides  Goa  Island  from  Marmagoa  Point,  by  which  this  part  of  the  coast  has  generally  been 
called  Salset  Island,  or  Marmagoa-Salset.  Cape  Ramas  is  a  high,  bluff  headland,  forming  in  two 
level  points  when  seen  either  from  the  N.  or  S. ;  that  called  the  False  Cape  is  highest,  and  first 
discernible,  from  700  to  1,400  ft.  high ;  the  other,  less  elevated,  200  ft.  high,  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  True  Cape,  on  which  is  a  small  fort  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  The  soundings  about  the 
Cape  are  very  regular  over  a  soft  bottom,  and  it  is  steep-to,  having  within  a  mile  of  the  extreme 
point  9  fathoms,  mud ;  it  projects  considerably,  by  which  a  large  bay  is  formed  on  each  side ;  that 
on  the  S.  side  affords  shelter  to  small  coasters  from  northerly  winds. 

Between  Cape  Ramas  and  Loliem  Point,  the  N.  extreme  of  Carwar  Bay,  the  coast  is  undulating, 
forming  several  bays,  unfit  for  shipping ;  the  soundings  are  regular  to  6  or  7  fathoms,  from  1^  to 

2  m.  off  shore.  Paidegal  Point  is  a  steep,  projecting  rocky  headland,  31  m  N.W.  of  Talpon  River. 
Paidegal  village  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  headland,  above  which  the  coast  is  sandy  for  Hm.,  then 
rocky  to  Cape  Ramas.  The  coast  N.  of  Loliem  Point  trends  due  N.  for  4  m.  to  the  Talpon  River, 
and  three  capes  with  three  sandy  bays  intervene ;  in  the  middle  bay  is  another  small  river. 
Above  Talpon  is  the  town  of  Caaacon,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  and  a  military 
station.  Off  the  sandy  bay  of  Canacon,  and  S.  of  a  little  rocky  island,  is  good  shelter  against 
N.- Westers  for  small  vessels,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  mud. 

Loliem  Point,  in  lat.  14°  55'  N.,  about  12  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Ramas,  forms  the  N.  ex-^ 
treme  of  Carwar  Bay.     It  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  frontier  town,  called  Polem,  lies  about 
'H  m.  to  the  E.  of  Loliem  Point. 

COAST  OF  CANARA. 

This  coast  extends  from  the  N.  part  of  Carwar  Bay  nearly  to  Mount  Delly,  and  the  N.  portion, 
down  to  Batkul,  is  subject  to  Bombay.  The  outermost  Oyster  Rock  bears  from  Cape  Ramas  S.S.E. 
i  E.,  distant  5|  leagues,  and  is  2im.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Carwar  Head.  This  headland,  in  lat  14° 
48^'  N.,  Ion.  74^  5'  E.,  is  640  ft.  high,  and  conspicuous  in  coming  from  the  S ;  it  projects  consider- 
ably, by  which  Carwar  Bay  is  formed  to  the  N.,  extending  from  Carwar  Head  H  m.  to  the  N.,  and 
about  2  m.  deep,  having  regular  soundings  in  it  from  6  to  4  fathoms.  To  the  E.  of  Deoghur  and 
Coormaghur  Islets  is  the  Fort  of  Sedashigur,  within  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Carwar  or  Carwad, 
or  Cadavand,  the  old  E.  I.  C.  factory,  was  farther  up  the  river  on  the  E.  side.  Beitkul  Cove  is 
now  the  site  of  the  port  of  Carwar  or  Sedashigar. 

CABWAE  POET,  known  also  as  Beitkul  Cove,*  a  small  but  safe  haven,  where  the  India- 
men  used  formerly  to  careen,  lies  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Carwar  Head.  At  the  mouth  of  this  cove, 
and  along  the  N.  cliff  of  Carwar  Head,  vessels  can  lie  in  4  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  facing  the  W.N.W. 
swell,  and  moored  head  and  stem,  at  the  distance  of  2  cables'  lengths  from  the  shore,  sufficiently 
sheltered  from  the  S.W.  monsoon  to  enable  them  to  load  or  discharge  cargo.  A  new  town,  Eonay, 
has  been  built  on  the  N.E.  of  the  cove.  Godhully  Peak,  1,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  bearing  E.  by  S. 
4  m.  from  Carwar  Head,  is  the  highest  mountain  by  Sedashigar,  being  visible  40  m.  off  in  clear 
weather ;  1  m.  E.  of  it  there  is  another  of  rather  less  elevation.  Sedashigar  Town,  which  is  a 
small  military  station,  being  on  the  British  frontier,  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  N.E. 

*  See  Admiralty  Obart,  Sedashigar  Bay,  by  A.  D.  Taylor,  No.  242 ;  scale,  m.«i2  inchef. 
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side  of  the  old  hill  fort,  called  Sedashivagudda,  just  inside  the  river  entrance,  and  8  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Beitkul  Cove.  This  fort  was  founded  by  Sedashwa  Rao,  one  of  the  rajahs  of  Soonda,  in  the  year 
1564.  There  are  two  or  three  bungalows  on  the  old  hill  fort,  the  S.  end  of  which  is  a  steep  bluff, 
elevated  900  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark. 

Carwar  Head,  in  lat.  14^  48'  N.,  Ion.  74°  4'  E.,  is  3  m.  N.N. W.  of  Anjideva,  and  2i  m.  N.W. 
of  Binghi  Point,  one  little  rocky  cape  and  two  sandy  bays  intervening.  Rather  more  than  i  m.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Carwar  Head  there  is  a  round  rocky  island,  called  on  the  charts  Elephant  Island, 
between  which  and  the  Head  is  a  perfectly  safe  channel.  The  town  of  Carwar  or  Carwad,  or  Cada- 
vaud,  where  formerly  was  situated  a  large  factory  of  the  late  East  India  Company,  lies  up  a  creek 
which  runs  into  Sedashigar  River,  and  is  Si  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Beitkul  Cove.  Carwar  Head,  which 
should  properly  be  called  Beitkul  Head,  by  which  name  it  is  known  to  the  natives,  is  in  its  highest 
part  650  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  magnificent  headland,  and  very  steep-to,  having  6  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  cliffs ;  it  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  Sedashigar  Bay,  of  which  Loliem  Point,  6}  m.  to  the 
N.N.W.,  is  the  northern  limit.  The  Bay  of  Carwar,  between  these  points,  is  thus  nearly  7  m.  long, 
and  more  than  2  m.  deep,  having  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  on  the  line  between  its  extreme  points,  and 
gradually  decreasing  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bight. 

The  Kali  Nali,  or  Sedashigar  River,  hes  behind  the  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  its 
entrance,  when  surveyed  in  1855,  was  to  the  N.  of  the  two  islands,  Curmaghur  and  Sungiri :  but 
in  1857  the  river  burst  out  to  the  E.  of  these  islands,  and  d^m.  N.  of  Beitkul  Cove,  at  the  spot 
where  its  mouth  was  sixty  years  ago ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  will  again  work  up  northward. 
On  account  of  this  frequent  alteration  of  the  river  mouth,  no  special  directions  for  entering  can  be 
given,  but  large  ships  may  occasionally  be  able  to  enter,  if  assisted  by  a  steam-tug. 

IslaiidB.  Siuighiri  Island,  called  also  Deoghur,  or  Buffalo,  IdOft.  high,  is  nearly  2  m.  N.  of 
Carwar  Head ;  the  fishermen  grow  a  little  hemp  on  its  top,  but  it  is  difficult  of  access,  being  very 
steep.  Cnrmaghnr  Island,  3  cables'  lengths  to  the  N.E.  of  Sunghiri,  is  elevated  180  ft.  in  its 
centre.  This  island  has  been  fortified  all  round,  and  much  of  the  work  remains  in  good  condition 
to  this  day ;  on  the  E.  side,  within  the  fort,  is  a  well  of  fresh  water  amongst  some  trees.  To  the  E. 
of  this  island  the  water  is  quite  shoal,  the  sand  being  deposited  in  the  still  water  to  leeward  of  it. 
Between  Curmaghur  and  Sunghiri  is  a  safe  passage,  but  a  vessel  should  borrow  on  the  former,  as 
there  are  rocky  patches  off  the  E.  end  of  the  latter.  Knmbay,  or  Black  Rock,  is  an  islet  standing 
in  4  or  5  fathoms  water  at  the  distance  of  4  m.  N.  of  the  Oyster  Rocks ;  the  space  between  them 
is  perfectly  safe;  but  at  l^m.  to  sea-ward,  or  W.N.W.  of  Black  Rock,  there  is  a  dangerous  little 
table  rock,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  Oyster  Bocks,  the  most  sea-ward  land-mark  of  Sedashigar  Bay,  are  a  cluster  of  islands, 
covering  the  space  of  1  m.  in  length,  E.  and  W. ;  the  N.W.  one,  the  highest,  is  I60fu  above  the 
sea,  and  has  a  depth  of  7  fathoms  water  H  cables*  lengths  off  it.  A  lighthouse  is  now  erected  on 
this,  in  lat.  14°  49' N.  and  Ion.  74°  3'E.,  and  vessels  may  anchor  to  the  E.N.E.  of  these  rocky 
islands,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  smooth  water.  This  highest  Oyster  Rock  is  3  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Carwar  Head,  and  the  fair  channel  between  them  is  more  than  1  m.  broad. 

Elephant  Island,  a  round,  high  island,  lying  i  m.  to  S.W.  of  Carwar  Head,  and  l^m.  to  S.E. 
of  the  Oyster  Rocks,  forms  the  S.  side  of  this  channel.  A  rook  awash  at  L.W.,  lying  2  cables  to 
the  E.  of  all  the  visible  Oyster  Rocks,  must  be  avoided  when  running  in  during  the  fine  season ;  to 
do  this,  the  summit  of  Madhully  Hill  (to  the  N.W.  of  Sedashigur  Hill)  must  not  be  seen  to  the  left 
of  the  summit  of  Curmaghur. 

ShoalB.  A  ninken  TOek„  with  14  ft.  on  it  at  L.  W.,  lies  between  the  Oyster  Rocks  and  Elephant 
Islet,  with  the  light-house  bearing  N.W.  ^  N.,  distant  rather  over  l^m. ;  Elephant  Islet  E.S.E., 
6^  cables ;  and  the  W.  ends  of  Deoghur  and  Curmaghur  Islands  nearly  in  a  line,  about  N.N.E. 
A  red  buoy  marks  its  N.W.  side.  A  shoal,  about  50  yards  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  20  yards  E. 
and  W.,  with  2i  fathoms  on  it  at  L.  W.,  over  rocky  bottom  and  shells,  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Oyster 
Rocks,  with  the  light-house  bearing  S.E.  i  E.,  distant  di  m. ;  Curmaghur  Island  E.  |  S. ;  and 
Black  Rock  N.N.E.  i  E.  There  are  10  fathoms  all  round  this  shoal.  A  red  buoy  marks  the  W. 
side  of  it ;  vessels  should  not  approach  within  a  cable's  length.  This  is  most  likely  the  sunken 
rock  mentioned  in  early  editions  of  this  Directory,  as  lying  3  or  4  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  largest  Oyster 
Rock.  A  Sunken  Eook,  scarcely  a  boat's  length  across,  and  nearly  awash  at  L.  W.  springs,  lies  in 
5^-  fathoms,  nearly  1  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Loliem  Point,  and  5  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  the  Oyster  Rocks. 
When  dose  to  this  rock,  Godhully  Peak  is  in  line  with  the  left  extreme  or  N.E.  side  of  Curmaghur 
Island ;  therefore,  a  vessel  should  give  the  rock  a  wide  berth,  by  keeping  that  peak  to  the  right  of 
that  island. 

Loliem  Point,  the  N.  extreme  of  Sedashigur  Bay,  and  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  is  a  steep, 
rocky  cape,  well  wooded,  more  than  300  ft.  l^gh,  and  increasing  in  height  to  the  £.    In  a  little 
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Randy  bay,  Sim.  £.  of  the  Point,  is  the  Tillage  of  Polem  (pronounced  Polay),  which  is  the  border 
town  of  the  Portuguese,  and  has  a  custom  house  with  a  military  guard.  The  boundary  line  between 
Portuguese  and  British  territory  imsses  eastward  from  Polem  through  the  summit  of  a  round  hill, 
called  Bomguda,  between  6  and  7  m.  E.  of  Loliem  Point.  The  sunken  rock,  described  as  nearly 
1  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Loliem  Point,  bears  from  the  highest  Oyster  Rock  N.  by  W.,  distant  5  m. 

LIGHT.  A  dioptric,  one  of  the  first  order,  has  been  placed  on  the  Oyster  Rocks.  It  is  a 
fixed  white  light,  at  an  elevation  of  205  ft.  above  mean  level  of  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  should  be 
seen  20  m.  The  tower  is  round,  of  white  granite,  40  ft  high,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  largest 
or  N.W.  Oyster  Rock,  in  lat.  14°  49' N.,  Ion.  74°  3'E. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  in  Sedashigur  Bay,  on  F.  and  C,  about  10  h  Ordinary  springs  rise  6^  ft.  ; 
extraordinary  springs  with  the  night  tide  in  the  fine  season  rise  8  ft. ;  neaps  8i  to  4  ft. 

Anchorage.  Vessels  may  anchor  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Oyster  Rocks,  during  N.-Westers,  in 
7  fathoms,  mud,  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  cables*  lengths  from  the  rocks,  with  the  W.  islet  W.  \  N., 
and  Curmaghur  open  to  the  right  of  all  the  Oyster  Rocks.  Sailing  vessels  making  the  port  at  night 
should  anchor  in  about  8  fathoms  water,  near  the  Oyster  Rocks  Light,  and  wait  for  daylight  The 
inner  anchorage  of  Beitkul  Cove  is  marked  by  a  white  buoy,  3  or  4  cables  from  the  shore.  Steer 
for  this  in  a  Una  %DVth  the  Collector^  bungalow  on  Konay  Hill,  about  E.S.E..  and  anchor  in  4  or  5 
fathoms,  mud  bottom.  By  nighty  a  red  light  is  exhibited  at  the  Port  Officer's  house  on  Konay  Hill, 
which  may  be  seen  from  near  the  Oyster  Rocks,  and  steered  for  about  E.S.E.,  till  in  5  fathoms 
water;  then  anchor. 

DIEECTIOHS  for  making  the  port  of  Beitkul  or  Garwar  in  Sedashigur  Bay.  In  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  sailing  vessels,  whether  from  Europe,  China,  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  bound  to  Sedashigur, 
must  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Maldivh  and  Lakadivh  Islands.  When  in  the  latitude  of  Mount  Delly 
they  may  edge  away  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  endeavour  to  make  Cape  Ramas,  a  fine  bluff,  high  cape, 
17  m.  N.W.  of  Sedashigar,  having  deep  water  and  no  dangers  off  it ;  10  fathoms  water  with  muddy 
bottom  will  be  found  1^  m.  off  it ;  20  fathoms,  mud,  at  9  m. ;  30  fathoms,  mud,  at  16  m. ;  and  the 
edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  at  45  m.  It  is  recommendod  to  make  the  land  so  much  to  the  N. 
of  the  port,  on  aocourit  of  the  strong  current,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  sets  to  the  S.  along 
this  coast.  It  will  also  be  prudent  so  to  regulate  a  vessel's  speed  that  she  may  sight  the  coast  in 
the  day  time,  when  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  out  the  headlands  and  islands. 

Cape  Ramas  is  a  prominent  point  of  tableland.  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  therefore  never  visible 
more  than  15  m. ;  but  it  projects  1  m.  W.  of  a  high  bluff,  called  False  Cape  Ramas.  which  may  be 
distinguished  in  clear  weather,  by  a  vessel  approaching  from  the  S.,  at  a  distance  of  25  m.  Although 
this  false  bluff  of  Ramas  is  visible  more  than  25  m.  in  clear  weather,  yet  in  the  thick  weather  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon  perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  distance ;  and,  during  the  heavy  rain-squalls, 
probably  no  part  of  this  coast  can  be  seen  more  than  4  or  5  m.  Between  Cape  Ramas  and  Sedas- 
higar Bay  the  coast  is  undulating,  forming  several  small  bays;  the  soundings  are  regular  into 
5  ^thoms,  but  the  sunken  rock,  standing  out  in  5^  fathoms  off  Loliem  Point,  must  be  remembered, 
as  well  as  the  shoal  lying  ^\  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  light-house  on  the  Oyster  Rocks. 

Bnnning  in  for  Beitkul  Oove,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  will  be  better  to  pass  round  the 
W.  and  S.  aides  of  the  Oyster  Rocks,  as  in  passing  to  the  N.E.  of  them,  under  shortened  sail,  a 
vessel  would  (with  a  flood-tide)  drop  so  much  to  leeward  in  the  heavy  S.W.  swell.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  now  proper  lights,  beacons,  and  pilots  are  available  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  During 
that  seajson  the  strong  current  setting  down  the  coast,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  swell  and 
wind,  is  pressed  into  the  bay  and  runs  out  along  the  N.  side  of  Carwar  Head.  During  the  N.E. 
monsoon  the  port  can  be  approached  from  any  quarter,  and  with  a  chart  of  the  bay  a  vessel  can 
work,  or  run  in,  according  to  the  wind.  When  running  into  Port  Carwar  from  the  S.,  the  summit 
of  MadhuUy  Hill  must  be  hidden  behind  the  summit  of  Curmaghur. 

Soundings.  Anjedeva  and  the  Oyster  Rocks  are  steep-to  on  their  sea  face,  and  10  fathoms 
water  is  found  about  1^  m.  from  them,  and  20  fathoms  at  9  or  10  m.  Thirty  fathoms  water  is  found 
off  this  part  of  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  ip  m.  which  is  much  nearer  than  such  a  depth  is  found 
off  Honore  and  Mangalore,  between  which  places  the  bank  having  that  depth  extends  more  than 
30  m.  off  shore. 

AVJE-BITA9  or  AHJADEEPA,  in  lat.  14^  45i'  N.,  distant  1  m.  from  the  shore  to  the  S.  of 
Carwar  Head,  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  possessed  by  the  Portuguese ;  it  appears  on  the  out- 
side barren  and  rocky ;  but  of  a  pleasant  aspect  on  the  opposite  sidie  next  the  main,  where  it  is 
fortified  by  a  wall  and  some  towers.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  ship  may  find  shelter  under  this  island 
from  the  S.W.  monsoon,  there  being  4  and  5  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  it  and  the  main  land, 
and  no  danger  but  what  is  visible.  Close  to  it  on  the  outside,  the  depths  are  9  and  10  fathoms, 
and  14  fathoms  about  4  m.  distant     To  the  E.  of  it,  near  the  shore,  is  the  rocky  islet  Seria-ka- 
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Manda  (40  ft.  high),  and  the  sandy  bay  abreast  of  it  is  called  Binghi  Bay,  or  Benigee,  where  wood 
and  water  may  be  procured  ;  for  supplies  of  which  the  Arab  baghalahs  (trading  in  the  fine  season 
between  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  Persian  Gulf),  often  resort  to  this  place.  There  is  another 
rocky  islet,  called  Button  Rock,  about  S^-m.  to  the  S.E.,  distant  nearly  l^m.  from  the  shore. 
The  channels  amongst  these  islands  are  perfectly  safe.  There  is  a  succession  of  rocky  capes  and 
sandy  bays  between  Garwar  Head  and  Belikeri  Bay. 

BELIEEEI  BAY.  This  is  an  extensive  bay  comprehending  the  whole  space  between  Gunga* 
weli  Rocky  Cape  and  Gawda  Guda,  a  distance  of  nearly  7  m.  TTnkola  Creek,  distant  2im. 
N.  by  £.  of  the  N.W.  cape  of  Cusuldeva,  is  quite  dry  in  tlie  entrance  at  L.  W. ;  the  town  of 
Ankola,  or  Unkola,  which  is  nearly  3  m.  inland,  is  a  large  place,  having  a  ruinous  fort,  a  bazar, 
and  many  temples.  Belikeri  Point  is  a  low,  flat  rocky  point  2  m.  N.  of  Unkola  Creek  ;  on  it  is  a 
large  bungalow  amongst  trees,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  rocky  cape  (which  projects  to  the  W.  with  rocks 
o£f  it),  is  the  little  river  of  Belikeri.  At  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  this  river  entrance  is  Kukra,  a  woody 
island,  almost  connected  with  rocks  to  Belikeri  Point.  To  the  N.  of  Belikeri  Bay  there  is  very 
high  undulating  land,  about  1 ,700  ft  above  the  sea ;  the  low  valley  of  the  Belikeri  River  goes 
straight  to  the  N.E.  for  many  miles,  and  shows  in  striking  contrast  to  the  high  lands  on  either 
side  of  it.     Tulsi  Parwat,  is  a  peaked  hill,  with  a  black  cap,  1,680  ft.  high,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Unkola. 

Cawda  Guda,  at  the  distance  of  3  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Belikeri  Point,  is  a  steep  rocky  cape, 
projecting  into  the  water  to  the  S.E.,  and  thus  forming  the  extensive  Belikeri  Bay,  which  is  2  m. 
deep,  affording  excellent  shelter  from  N.W.  and  even  from  W.  winds,  but  to  small  vessels  only,  as 
the  water  is  shallow.  The  bay  to  the  E.  of  Cawda  Guda  (not  Cawda  Bay),  is  very  convenient  for 
grounding  small  vessels  to  clean  their  copper,  the  water  being  so  smooth  in  the  fine  season. 

GVVGAWELI  BIYEE  is  5  or  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  Belikeri,  and  the  same  distance  to  N.N.W. 
of  Tudri  S.W.  Point ;  its  entrance,  which  is  shallow,  and  rendered  tortuous  by  sand-banks,  is  on 
the  sandy  shore;  but  there  is  a  rocky  cape  close  to  it,  ^m.  to  the  W.N.W.,  the  cliffs  of  which 
extend  along  the  shore  for  i2  m.  to  N.W.,  there  terminating  in  Cusuldeva  Guda  projecting  cape, 
forming  a  little  bay  on  its  N.  side,  in  which  however  there  is  no  shelter,  as  a  reef  of  rocks  lies 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

Timber  depot  From  the  forests,  on  the  banks  of  Gungaweli  River,  splendid  teak  timber  is 
floated  down ;  this  is  the  property  of  the  British  Government,  and  is  carried  in  native  vessels  to 
the  dock-yard  of  Bombay.  The  rocky  cape  N.W.  of  Gungaweli  Mouth,  called  Cusuldeva  Guda,  is 
highest  in  the  centre,  being  there  550ft.,  and  slopes  gradually  either  way;  about  15  m.  due  E.  of 
it  there  is  a  high  range  of  hills,  which  need  not  be  described,  as  all  the  land-marks  along  this  sea- 
shore are  so  prominent  and  well  defined. 

TTJDBI,  or  MIEJAH  BIVEB,  (Tudri  being  the  town  at  its  entrance,  and  Miijan  another 
about  5  m.  higher  up)  in  a  fine  river,  the  bar  of  which  bears  N.N.W.  6  m.  from  Cumta  Light-house 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  bay  formed  on  the  S.  side  of  a  high  cape,  the  central  part  of  which,  called 
Kudiniguda,  is  430  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  projecting  land  affords  excellent  shelter  from  N.W. 
winds  to  vessels  anchoring  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  old 
hill-fort  of  Rajahmundroog,  the  upper  walls  of  which  are  300  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  about  ^  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  fort,  there  is  a  little  beacon  at  400  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Tudri  S.W.  Point,  in  lat.  14°  31'  N.,  Ion.  74°  18'  E.,  stands  about  2  m.  to  W  by  N.  of  the 
river  mouth,  and  it  is  5  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Gungaweli  River.  Just  within  the  Tudri  entrance  on  the 
sandy  point  there  is  a  large  screw-house,  erected  by  Mr.  Brice,  and  (abreast  it)  a  wooden  pier, 
where  several  cotton  ships  have  been  loaded  since  1857.  The  town  of  Tudri  lies  along  the  river- 
bank  N.W.  of  the  screw-house.  The  river  is  not  navigable  any  distance  up,  except  for  small 
boats,  which  may  go  to  Cutgal  12  m.  above  Tudri.  On  the  N.W.  extreme  of  Tudri  high  land,  and 
close  to  the  sandy  shore,  lies  the  famous  town  of  Goknm,  (which  means  the  cow's  ear,)  with  many 
large  temples,  and  tanks  of  fresh  water ;  this  is  a  place  of  great  repute  among  the  Brahmins. 

Anchorage.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  off  the  bar  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  beacon  on 
Rajahmundroog  Hill  E.N.E.,  and  the  outer  cape  of  Tudri  N.W. ;  from  this  position  the  Cumta 
Light  will  bear  S.E.  }  S.,  and  the  Tudri  River  entrance  N.E.  by  E.  Arrangements  for  getting 
into  the  river  may  be  made  with  the  local  authorities. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  at  the  bar  of  Tudri,  on  F.  and  C,  at  10  h. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  6^  ft., 
extraordinary  springs  with  the  night  tide  in  the  fine  season  rise  nearly  8  ft. ;  neaps  4  ft.  There  is 
a  depth  of  10  ft.  on  the  bar  at  ordinary  L.  W.  springs,  and  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  water  could  be 
taken  in  or  out  at  spring-tides. 

GTTMTA  POIHT.  This  little  point,  bearing  S.S.E.  6  m.  from  Tudri  River,  and  N.  by  W. 
6^  m.  from  Fortified  Island,  forms  a  little  bay  off  the  mouth  of  Cumta  Creek  which  it  protects  from 
N.W.  winds ;  but  tlie  water  is  very  shallow,  and  the  coasting  craft  which  are  too  large  to  enter  the 
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creek  at  H.  W.,  anchor  in  8  or  8^  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  to  the  S.  of  the  point  without  any 
shelter.  The  commercial  town  of  Camta,  or  Coompta,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  creek,  about  1  m. 
E.  of  the  light-house.  Cumta,  though  an  open  roadstead,  is  a  place  of  large  trade,  owing  to  roads 
having  been  constructed  from  it  to  the  famous  cotton  districts  of  the  Dharwar  country.  About  a 
mile  N.W.  of  Cumta  Rocky  Cape,  is  a  rock  above  water,  called  the  Snail  Bock,  from  its  resemblance 
when  viewed  from  the  anchorage  off  Tudri  River. 

Light  The  Cumta  Light-house,  m  lat.  14°  26'  N.,  Ion.  74°  28'  E.,  and  6  m.  to  the  N.  of 
Fortified  Island,  is  a  white  column,  65  ft.  high,  standing  on  a  hill  more  than  100  ft.  high,  situated 
im.  to  the  E.  of  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Cumta  Point.  It  exhibits,  at  an  elevation  of  180  ft.  above  the 
sea,  tL  fixed  White  light,  visible  12  m.  in  clear  weather.  This  light  overlooks  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  which  leads  boats  at  H.  W.  up  to  the  cotton  warehouse  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town. 

Baswarajah  Drng,  or  Fortified  Islaxidi,  in  lat.  14°  18f  N.,  Ion.  74°  24'  E.,  has,  as  its  name 
implies,  some  old  fortifications  on  it,  formerly  erected  by  a  Rcyah  of  Mysore,  but  now  in  ruins. 
This  Island,  whidi  is  covered  with  brush-wood,  and  standing  i  m.  from  the  shore,  bears  8  m.  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Honore  River  entrance,  and  consists  principally  of  iron-stone;  small  coasters  find  shelter 
under  its  lee  from  N.-Westers. 

HOHOSE,  HONAWA,  or  OHORE,  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  pepper,  rice,  Ac,  is 
situated  near  the  entrance  of  a  salt-water  river,  between  Tudri  and  Hog  Island,  and  17  m.  N.N.E. 
from  Pigeon  Island.  The  entrance  of  the  river  may  be  easily  known  by  a  level  island,  with  forti- 
fications on  it,  generally  called  Fortified  Island,  which  is  in  lat.  14°  19'  N.,  near  the  shore,  about 
2  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  river,  A  ship  may  anchor  in  the  road,  with  the  flag-staff  of  Honore  bearing 
E.  by  N,  or  E.N.E.,  Fortified  Island  N.  ^  W.,  and  Pigeon  Island  about  S.  by  W.,  distant  from  the 
shore  1^  m.,  in  5  to  6  fathoms,  soft  ground.  Fresh  water  is  here  very  scarce.  There  is  a  large 
gaol  with  an  hospital  at  Honore.    The  English  officials  are  an  Assistant  Collector  and  a  Judge. 

The  Coast  between  Honore  and  Hog  Island  is  high,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety  to 
8  fathoms  water ;  but  to  the  Su  of  that  island,  between  it  and  Barsalore  Peak,  the  coast  ought  not 
to  be  borrowed  on  under  12  fathoms  in  the  night,  nor  under  10  fathoms  in  the  day ;  for  several 
straggling  rocks,  under  and  above  water,  lie  3  m.  from  the  shore,  having  8^  and  9  fathoms  within 
i  m.  of  them.  Between  Hog  Island  and  the  main  there  is  a  low  rugged  island,  and  several  rocky 
islets  lie  near  the  shore  to  the  S. 

PIGEON  ISLAlfD,  or  Netnim,  in  lat.  14°  1'  N.,  Ion.  74°  19'  E.,  bears  from  Anje-Diva 
about  S.S.E.,  distant  15^  leagues,  and  nearly  S.  from  the  entrance  of  Tudri  River,  distant 
9}  leagues.  It  is  of  good  size,  about  ^  m.  across,  covered  with  trees,  and  300  ft.  high,  situated 
more  than  10  m.  from  the  continent,  and  may  be  discerned  8  leagues  in  clear  weather;  a  small 
rock  lies  very  near  it,  to  the  S.  There  are  20  and  21  fathoms  water  within  a  mile  of  Island  bear- 
ing E.N.E. ;  ships  passing  outside  of  it  in  the  night  ought  therefore  not  to  come  under  28  or 
24  fathoms,  which  will  be  within  2  or  3  m.  of  it :  about  8  or  4  leagues  from  it,  the  depths  are  from 
80  to  82  fathoms. 

HOG  ISLAVD,  or  Jali-kimd,  in  lat.  14°  0'  N.,  Ion.  74°  28'  E.,  is  nearly  800  ft.  high,  of 
pyramidal  form,  and  situated  very  near  the  main,  directly  E.  from  Pigeon  Island,  distant  9  m. 
The  channel  between  these  islands  is  safe,  with  15  and  16  fathoms  water  near  Pigeon  Island,  and 
S  ot9  fathoms  towards  Hog  Island  and  the  main  land,  which  is  rocky,  with  found  ground  within 
the  meridian  of  the  island. 

From  Hog  Island  to  Barsalore  Point,  the  coast  extending  about  S.S.E.  i  E.  6  or  7  leagues, 
forms  some  small  bays ;  near  the  sea  the  land  is  generally  low  and  woody,  but  very  high  in  the 
country.  False  Barsalore  Peak,  4,400  ft.  high,  in  lat  13°  51'  N.,  Ion.  74°  51'  E.,  is  a  round 
mountain,  nearly  5  leagues  inland;  which  is  frequently  set  by  navigators  as  Barsalore  Peak. 
W.N.W.  8  m.  from  the  False  Peak,  and  8  leagues  inland,  is  Barsalore  Peak ;  it  stands  in  lat. 
13°  55'  N.,  Ion.  74°  44'  E.,  and  is  3,600  ft.  high.  The  coast  abreast  of  the  Peak,  and  to  the  S.,  is 
very  ibul  and  rocky  for  nearly  3  leagues  to  lat.  18°  47'  N.,  for  a  league  off  ^hore.  In  clear  weather 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  discernible  at  a  great  distance. 

BATEUL  DEUG  is  a  little  fort  on  a  rocky  point,  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  river,  and  at  4  m. 
to  S.E.  of  Hog  Island.  The  town  is  1  m.  up  the  river,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  The  E.  I.  C.  had  a  factory  there,  known  as  Baticolo,  which  was  deserted  in  1670,  owing 
to  the  massacre  of  the  English  living  there.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  descendants 
of  the  Arabs,  and  still  retain  many  customs  like  to  theirs.  None  but  coasters  frequent  this  place 
now,  but  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  mud,  with  Batkul  Fort  N.E.,  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  anchorage  being  free  from  rocks,  though  many  exist  to  N.W.  and  S. 

Batknly  in  lat  13°  58'  N.,  Ion.  74°  32'  E.,  is  now  the  S.-most  port  under  the  Bombay 
Government ;  the  coast  from  Carwar  to  Batkul  was  transferred  to  Madras. 
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SEROOB,  or  Shemr,  in  lat.  18^  56'  N.,  Ion.  74?  85'  E.,  though  an  insignificant  place  now 
(its  rains  point  it  out  as  a  large  town  centuries  ago),  is  the  N.-most  port  under  the  Madras  GoTem- 
ment ;  it  is  3  or  4  m.  to  S.E.  of  Batkul,  and  a  little  way  to  the  E.  of  Huddi  Point.  Huddi  Point 
is  5im.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Byndur  Head ;  the  space  between  them  is  studded  with  dangerous  rocks  ; 
one  white  rook,  just  aboTO  water,  bears  S.W.  by  S.  3}  m.  from  Huddi  Point,  and  2  m.  S.  of  this 
single  rock  are  two  white  rocks  close  together  above  water ;  and  between  these  and  Byndur  Head 
and  S.  of  that  headland  there  are  numerous  others,  which,  extending  out  to  the  depth  of  7  fathoms 
water,  make  this  coast  unsafe  to  approach  under  10  fitthoms.  Byndur  Biyer  and  town  are  on  the 
E.  side  of  Byndur  Head,  which  is  a  piece  of  table-land  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  running  back  for 
some  distance  inland.  The  Birer  is  only  fit  for  little  boats,  and  the  scattered  rocks  off  it  make  it 
unsafe  to  approach. 

The  Coast  From  the  Cundapur  Sandy  Point,  which  is  8  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  that  river  mouth, 
and  was  formerly  called  Barsalore  Point,  the  sandy  coast  runs  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  12  m.  to  Byndur 
Head ;  at  5  m.  S.  of  which  there  are  some  dangerous  rocks  awash,  in  0  and  7  fathoms  at  L.  W., 
situated  3  m.  from  the  shore.  To  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  Byndur  are  other  rocks  in  eveu  deeper 
water,  which  render  this  part  of  the  coast  dangerous,  and  it  is  prudent  to  giro  them  a  wide  berth. 
The  land  near  this  part  of  the  coast  shows  in  detached  pieces  of  table-land,  most  easily  recognised 
as  such  in  the  morning,  when  the  mist  hangs  in  the  valleys ;  scattered  here  and  there  are  little 
round  hills  of  about  equal  height. 

The  mountains  of  Bednore  or  Nuggur  come  very  close  to  the  sea  about  here,  being  only  6  m. 
off,  and  have  some  beautiful  peaks  more  than  8,000  ft.  high  ;  Yelgetty  Guda,  the  S.  one,  2,950  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sharp  peak,  at  7  m.  to  E.  of  Byndur  Head,  and  very  conspicuous  to  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  N.  Barasdore  Peak  is  a  round  mountain,  3,600  ft.  above,  and  9  m.  from  i 
the  sea ;  but,  having  the  high  chain  of  the  Bednore  Mountains  for  its  base,  does  not  show  much 
above  them,  except  at  a  distance  from  land.  Colnr  Gnda,  or  Codachi  Parwut,  4,400  ft.  abo^e  the 
le?el  of  the  sea,  is  a  magnificent  sugar-loaf  peak,  17  m.  N.E.  i-  N.  of  Cundapur;  it  was  styled  by 
early  navigators /oZm  Barsalore  Peak,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  frequently  mistaken  for  the  peak 
of  that  name,  which  is  8  m.  farther  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  only  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  land ; 
for  other  peaks,  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea,  hide  Barsalore  Peak,  whereas  Colur  Guda  is 
distinct,  being  perfectly  isolated,  but  it  disappears  behind  the  others  when  bearing  to  the  S.  of  E. 

From  Mangalore  to  Cundapur  the  whole  coast  is  sandy,  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sumtkul  little  rocky  point,  and  the  Cahp  battery  rocks ;  at  the  back  of  the  trees  the  hills 
rise  gradually  towards  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

CmTDAPUB,  or  COOBDAPOOB  BIYEB,  in  lat.  13''  38'  N.,  Ion.  74''  39'  E.,  lies  to  the 
S.S.E.  of  Barsalore  Point,  and  is  18  m.  N.  of  Deria  Bahadur  Ghur.  It  is  now  a  place  of 
considerable  trade ;  a  reef  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  lies  at  2  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  river 
entrance ;  the  rocks  off  it  afford  a  little  shelter  to  small  coasters  from  N.- Westers,  but  these  vessels 
generally  run  into  the  river  at  H.  W.  At  the  distance  of  2  m.  N.N.  W.  of  the  entrance,  is  a  little 
rocky  point ;  and  1  m.  further  N.W.  is  a  sandy  cape  (formerly  called  Barsalore  Point),  off  both  of 
which  patches  of  rocks  extend  into  5  fathoms  water.  This  river  is  only  navigable  by  boats  and 
small  vessels ;  and  the  shore  here  should  not  be  approached  under  9  fathoms  in  a  large  ship. 

Barcoor,  or  Barknr,  called  also  Hnngareutti,  is  a  little  river  port,  about  mid-way  between 
Cundapur  and  Deria  Bahadur  Ghur. 

THB  ST.  MABT  ISLBS  extend  from  kt  13^  27'  to  13''  30'  N. ;  the  outermost  of  the  range 
being  S^-  m.  distant  from  the  shore,  with  a  channel  with  2  and  8  fathoms  irregular  soundings  between 
them  and  the  main,  but  safe  only  for  boats.  Some  of  them  may  be  seen  3  or  3^-  leagues  from  the 
deck ;  the  others  are  low,  nearly  even  with  the  water's  edge.  They  are  in  one  with  Barsalore  Peak 
bearing  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  and  some  of  them  are  long,  flat  islets,  particularly  the  S.-most. 

Deria  Bahadur  Ohnr,  in  lat.  18^  20'  N.,  Ion.  74"^  41'  E.,  about  18  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.  of 
Cundapur,  and  bearing  N.  by  E.  8i  m.  from  Molky  Bocks,  is  the  highest  and  middle  one  of  the 
three  islands  generally  called  St  Mary's  Isles,  and  its  highest  part  is  70  ft.  above  the.  sea ;  these 
islands  are  basaltic,  and  in  some  parts  have  long  grass  and  creepers.  The  N.,  a  separate  island, 
which  is  nearly  3  m.  N.N.W.  of  Deria  Bahadur  Ghur,  has  cocoa-nut  trees  on  it,  and  water  is 
obtainable  by  digging ;  there  are  rocks  mid-way  between  these  islands,  and  scattered  aboat  to  the 
N.  of  them ;  rocks  awash  extend  1  m.  to  W.  of  the  cocoa-nut  island,  and  another  patch  at  the 
distance  of  2  m.  N.W.  of  it ;  whilst  to  the  N.  there  are  other  rocks  until  abreast  of  Barkur  River. 

A  ship  should  not  approach  this  part  und^  8  fathoms  by  day,  in  working  up  the  coast,  or 
12  fathoms  by  night ;  in  running  down  coast  it  is  prudent  not  to  come  under  15  fathoms. 

Anchorage.  To  small  coasting  vessels  excellent  shelter  is  afforded  from  N.W.  winds  between 
Deria  Bahadur  Ghur  and  the  sandy  shore  abreast ;  the  passage  in  is  close  round  the  S.  end  of 
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these  three  islands,  and  the  anchorage  is  in  8  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  sand  and  mud  bottom,  with  the 
highest  part  of  Deria  bearing  N.W.  The  sandj  shore  abreast  of  these  isles  is  the  point  of  Mnlpy, 
or  Moolapi  River,  inside  of  which  stands  the  little  port  of  Oodiawar,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Oodapee,  one  of  the  German  missionary  stations,  so  numerous  along  this  coast,  and  doing  such 
good  work  in  the  improvement  of  the  natives. 

The  ISJJLKY,  or  PBIMEIRA  BOCKS,  in  lat.  IS""  W  N.,  Ion.  Ti'^  40'  E.  (nearly  3  leagues 
to  the  S.  of  Delia  Bahadur  Ghur),  bear  from  Mangalore  Light-house  N.N.W.  ^  W.  32  m. ;  they 
are  situated  4  m.  from  the  main  land,  are  of  black  basalt,  elevated  in  parts  40  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
may  be  seen  0  or  10  m.  from  a  ship's  deck.  On  their  E.  side  the  bottom  is  sand  and  broken  shells, 
which  is  not  good  holding-ground,  otherwise  a  vessel  in  extremity  might  anchor  to  leeward  of  them 
in  a  W.  gale.  The  channel  between  them  and  the  main  is  perfectly  safe,  but  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  2  m.  on  the  N.  by  the  Cahp  Bocks,  which  are  above  and  below  water,  3  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Primeira ;  and  there  is  a  detached  rock  out  in  4  fathoms  8  m.  due  E.  of  them,  off  the  little  hill  of 
Uchil  Gnda,  which  hill  is  on  the  shore  20  m.  N.  by  W.  i  W.  from  Mangalore  Light-house.  Cahp 
Battery,  2  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Uchil,  is  an  old  rock  fortification  on  the  sandy  shore,  and  from  this  the 
outermost  Cahp  Rocks  bear  W.  by  N.  ii  m.  There  is  an  old  temple,  called  Ounjar  Guda,  within  a 
fort  on  an  isolated  hill,  280  ft  high,  a  good  land>mark,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Cahp  Battery. 

Bocks  awash.  At  the  distance  of  4  m.  N.  by  E.  from  the  Molky  Rocks,  is  a  patch  of 
dangerous  rocks  awash ;  they  lie  out  in  5  fathoms,  with  Cuojar  Guda  bearing  E.,  and  they  are 
l^m.  to  the  S.W.  of  a  solitary  black  rock  standing  out  of  the  water,  mid-way  between  Cahp 
Rocks  and  the  S.  islet  of  the  Deria  Bahadur  Ghur  group. 

MANOALOBE,  or  Kodyal  Bunder,  in  lat.  U"^  52'  N.,  Ion.  74^  4Qi'  E  ,  is  the  chief  town 
in  the  province  of  Ganara,  and  a  place  of  large  trade;  the  light-house  is  on  high  ground, 
l|m.  E.N.E.  of  the  river  entrance,  and  260  ft  above  the  sea.  The  town  is  very  large,  and  on  the 
N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  for  many  miles  up  to  Bnntwal,  a  large 
town.  The  bar  has  only  6  or  7  ft  on  it  at  low  spring  tides,  so  that  only  small  vessels  can  enter ; 
Arab  vessels  of  ]  50  tons  manage  to  get  in  at  high  springs,  but  the  larger  baghalas,  which  bring 
horses  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  compelled  to  lie  out  in  the  roadstead.  The  houses  and  trees  on 
the  elevated  plateau  by  Mangalore  Light-house  unmistakeably  point  it  out ;  Bam  Hill,  16  m.  to 
S.E.  of  it,  is  also  a  good  mark.  The  Ass's  Ears,  or  Godinjau  Col,  17  m.  N.E.  of  Mangalore,  is  a 
rugged,  double-peaked  hill,  of  limestone,  1,100  ft  above  the  sea,  rising  almost  vertically  from  the 
low  country,  but  is  in  many  views  only  just  visible  from  sea-ward  above  the  tops  of  intervening  flat 
hills.  Mount  Hyder,  or  Kndri  MnkJi  (the  horse's  face),  80  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Mangalore,  is  a 
magnificent  peak,  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  abruptly  terminating  on  the  8.,  when  viewed  from  the 
W.  It  is  the  S.W.  extreme  of  the  Nuggur,  or  Bednore  district,  of  the  independent  principality  of 
Mysore,  and  beyond  it  the  Ghauts'  recede  much  to  the  E. ;  the  hills  at  the  back  of  5f  angalore  are 
undulating,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  through  which  rivers  run  from  the  mountains. 

Light.  A  fixed  light  on  a  white  tower  is  exhibited  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town,  at  an 
elevation  of  250  ft.,  and  may  be  seen  in  dear  weather  14  m.,  but  in  the  hazy  weather  of  March  and 
April,  only  10  or  11  m.  On  the  light-house  hill  there  are  houses  and  trees,  which  form  conspicuous 
marks  in  the  day  time. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  11  h. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  7  ft,  neaps  d^ft. ;  night 
tides  are  higher  than  day  tides  in  the  fine  season. 

Anchorage.  The  most  convenient  anchorage  for  communicating  with  the  river,  is  with  the 
light  house  E.N.E.  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  in  case  of  a  N.-Wester  (which  breezes  prevail 
here  in  the  afternoon  between  Feb.  and  May),  boats  can  conveniently  come  at  H.  W.  out  of  the 
Gurpur  Mouth,  2  m.  N.  of  the  Mangalore  entranoe. 

Approaching  Kangalore  from  the  N.,  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  St  Mary's  Isles  and 
Molky  Rocks,  the  latter  being  in  the  line  of  0  fathoms,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  ibis  is  a 
projecting  part  of  the  coast.  The  bank  on  which  a  ship  may  get  soundings  extends  nearly  40  m. 
off  Mangalore;  there  being  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  at  4m.  off  shore,  20  fathoms  at  10m.,  and 
80  fathoms  at  18  m.,  all  muddy  bottom,  between  Mangalore  and  Mount  Delly ;  but  above  the 
latitude  of  Mangalore  these  depths  are  found  much  further  off  shore.  Abreast  of  Barkur  and 
Cundapur,  80  fathoms,  is  found  more  than  80  m.  from  land,  and  soundings  of  between  20  and 
80  fathoms  occupy  a  flat,  17  m.  broad  E.  and  W.,  between  the  latitudes  of  St.  Mary's  Isles  and 
Pigeon  Island.  At  depths  greater  than  80  fathoms  on  this  part  of  the  coast  the  bottom  is  generally 
sand  or  rock*  Snrxitkiil  is  a  little  point  with  a  temple  on  it  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  bearing 
N.  by  W.  9  m.  from  Mangalore  River  mouth ;  the  intermediate  shore  is  straight  sandy,  and  planted 
with  cocoarnut  trees.  Kolky  Biyer  entranoe  is  4  m.  to  N.  of  Surutkul,  on  the  same  bearing,  and 
is  nearly  10  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  Primeira,  or  Molky  Bocks. 
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The  Coast  From  Mangalore,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  S.S.E.  18  leagues  to  Mount  Delly ; 
the  land  near  the  sea  is  generally  low  and  woody,  particularly  to  the  S.  of  Bam  Hill,  or  Pussodi 
Gumpa,  which  is  a  sloping  mount,  nearly  level  on  the  summit,  1,000  ft.  high,  situated  a  little 
inland,  in  lat.  12^  40V  N.,  Ion.  76°  0'  E.,  and  6J  leagues  distant  on  a  S.E.  bearing  from 
Mangalore.  About  7  leagues  to  the  S.  of  this  hill,  and  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Mount  Delly, 
stands  another  mount,  in  lat.  12°  523'  N.,  500  ft.  high,  3  m.  inland,  called  Mount  Formosa,  and 
there  are  other  hills  farther  from  the  sea,  and  2,800  ft.  above  level  of  the  sea.  In  passing  along 
this  part  of  the  coast  there  is  no  danger,  the  depths  decreasing  regularly  towards  the  shore  to  7  or 
8  fitthoms  about  3  m.  off.  A  ship  in  working  may  stand  in  to  7  or  8  fathoms,  soft  ground,  when 
the  weather  is  fine.  Between  Mangalore  and  Beykul,  there  are  three  considerable  streams, 
Manjeshwur,  Cumla,  and  Causergode,  all  reckoned  among  the  minor  ports  of  Madras.  The  bars  of 
these  rivers  change  every  year,  and  a  native  pilot  is  a  necessity. 

BKYKUL  POET,  in  lat.  13°  23'  N.,  Ion.  75°  1'  E.,  covering  the  whole  extent  of  a  little 
prominent  point,  130  ft.  high,  bears  from  Delly  little  cape  N.N.W.  25  m.;  there  is  a  traveller's 
bungalow  among  trees  to  the  N.  of  the  Fort.  Bather  more  than  Hm.  to  N.W.  of  this  Fort  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  having  4  fathoms  close  to  it ;  this  reef  is  rather  more  than 
i  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  another  little  rocky  cape.  The  coast  from  Beykul  to  Mangalore  is  all  sand, 
fringed  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  rocky  points  before  mentioned ;  the 
land  at  the  back  rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  until  at  5  m.  distance  there  is  table-land  nearly 
400  ft.  high,  intersected  by  rivers  every  0  or  7  m.  To  E.  of  Beykul  and  Hoss  Droog,  a  spur  of  the 
Ghauts,  of  considerable  elevation,  reaches  toward  the  coast,  but  to  the  N.  of  this  the  high  land 
recedes,  and  is  not  often  visible. 

CAVOT,  or  KUVOT  BIYER,  in  lat.  12°  6'  N.,  about  20  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Beykul,  is  a  river 
which  skirts  round  the  N.  side  of  Delly  high  bmd,  and  is  the  actual  boundary  of  the  provinces  of 
Malabar  and  Ganara;  its  mouth  is  4  m.  N.N.W.  from  Delly  Fort  Point;  it  runs  parallel  with  the 
coast  for  15  m.  N.,  but  is  only  available  for  small  boats.  The  ancient  city  Nileshwar  was  up  this 
river.  The  Coast  N.  of  Kuvoy  is  a  very  straight  sandy  shore  for  20  m. ;  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  from 
the  sea  there  b  table-land,  from  150  to  250  ft.  high.  Nearly  20  m.  N.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Delly 
Cape  is  the  old  fort  of  Hoss  Droog,  on  elevated  ground,  and  close  to  it  a  traveller's  bungalow, 
rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea ;  2  or  3  m.  at  the  back  of 
this  is  a  wooded  hill,  550  ft.  above  the  sea,  which  early  navigators  called  Mount  Formosa ;  it  is  the 
outermost  detached  hill  of  a  spur  which  stretches  W.  from  the  mountains  of  Goorg.  Eastward  of 
this  hill  are  other  conspicuous  peaks,  increasing  in  elevation  as  they  near  the  Ghauts,  which  in 
Goorg  are  4,000  or  5,000  ft.  high,  but  seldom  are  visible  from  the  sea,  except  in  very  clear  weather. 

COAST  OF  MALABAR. 

This  coast  commences  at  Euvoy  or  Cavoy,  and  Calicut  is  its  chief  town.  The  S.  extreme  of 
the  British  province  of  Malabar  is  just  above  Cranganore.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this ;  for 
navigators,  being  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  whole  sea-board  the  Malabar  Coast,  from  Bombay  to 
Cape  Comorin,  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  natives  and  residents  in  India.  The  Malabar 
Coast  in  its  S.  portion,  from  Paliport  to  Beypore,  is  wholly  devoid  of  conspicuous  land-marks,  being 
low  and  sandy,  with  cocoa-nut  trees :  Beypore,  the  terminus  of  the  Madras  railway,  has  some  little 
hills  at  its  back,  and  above  it  to  Mount  Delly  the  coast  is  bolder,  being  composed  of  sandy  bays, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  slightly-elevated  rocky  pohits.  Mount  Delly  is  a  remarkable  head- 
land, whose  summit  is  850  ft  above  the  sea,  in  reality  an  island,  though  separated  by  only  a  narrow 
creek  from  the  low  and  sandy  ground  which  fills  up  the  intervals  between  the  headland  and  the 
laterite  table-land  of  Pyangadi,  which  latter  is  less  than  100  ft.  in  elevation  at  a  distance  of  2  m. 
from  the  Mount,  and  gently  rises  towards  the  Ghauts,  but  does  not  attain  to  the  same  elevation  as 
Delly  till  a  dozen  miles  from  it. 

The  Eundah  range  of  Ghauts  approach  the  sea  between  Tellicherry  and  Calicut,  and  are  higher 
here  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  W.  coast.  The  highest  and  most  remarkable,  called  the  Gamers 
Hump,  about  7,000  ft  above  the  sea-level,  stands  in  a  N.E.  direction  more  than  20  m.  from  Calicut 
The  Wynad  range,  at  the  back  of  Tellicherry,  has  several  veiy  conspicuous  and  beautiful  peaks,  the 
most  W.  standing  prominently  forward  only  10  m.  to  the  E.  of  that  sea-port ;  to  the  N.  of  them  the 
high-land  recedes  from  the  coast,  and  the  valley  of  the  Billipitam  Biver  fills  the  space  to  the  moun* 
tains  of  Goorg,  which,  though  of  great  elevation,  are  situated  far  from  che  sea,  and  only  visible  in 
very  clear  weather. 

KOuJnt  DILLT9  or  BELLI,  may,  however,  be  considered  the  limit  between  the  coasts  of 
Ganara-and  Malabar,  which  is  a  conspicuous  headland  (the  summit  850  ft.)  that  may  be  seen  8  or  9 
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leagues  from  the  deck,  in  clear  weather.  The  contiguous  coast,  being  low  and  woody,  is  not  seen 
far,  which  gives  the  Mount  the  appearance  of  a  high  island,  when  viewed  either  from  the  N.  or  S. 
The  outer  extreme  of  this  headland  terminates  in  the  S.W.  bluff  point,  having  on  it  a  small  ancient 
fort,  of  black  aspect,  situated  in  lat.  12^  0^'  N.,  Ion.  75^  IH'  1^-  ^^^  shore  here  is  bold  and  safe 
to  approach,  there  being  7  and  8  fathoms  at  3  m.  distance ;  20  and  d2  fathoms  at  3  or  S}  leagues' 
distance ;  and  at  15  leagues'  distance,  abreast  the  Mount,  you  lose  soundings.  This  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  the  main  and  Laccadiva  Islands,  the  distance  being  S8  leagues 
betwixt  Elicalpeni  Bank  and  Mount  Delly.  Abreast  of  this  headland  there  is  frequently  a  drain 
of  current  to  die  S.,  and  a  short  confused  swell,  the  effect  of  brisk  N.W.  winds,  which  greatly  pre- 
vail here.  The  kingdom  of  Eli  is  mentioned  (as  existing  hereabouts)  by  Marco  Polo,  who  said  that 
great  Chinese  vessels  used  to  come  to  this  bay  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  Portuguese  gave 
to  the  hill  the  name  of  Monte  d'EIi,  from  which  comes  the  present  name. 

BilipataaHi  or  Balliapatam  Siver,  is  6  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mount  Delly ;  the  coast  between 
them,  forming  a  bight,  is  low,  covered  with  trees,  safe  to  approach  to  5  or  5  fathoms,  in  regular 
soundings,  soft  ground.  This  river  extends  a  considerable  way  inland,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
although  navigable  only  by  boats  or  small  vessels,  there  being  from  1  to  S  ftithoms  water  at  the 
entrance,  abreast  of  which  ships  may  anchor  in  3i,  4,  or  5  fathoms,  from  1  to  2  m.  off  shore. 

CAHHAVOBE  FOET  flag-staff,  in  lat.  ir  51' N.,  Ion.  75"^  dd'E.,  bears  from  Monte  d'Eli 
Fort  S.E.  i  E.  14  m.,  and  is  about  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Tellicherry.  The  point  is  2  cables'  lengths 
W.S.W.  of  the  flag-staff,  and  has  a  reddish  appearance.  To  tlio  W.  of  the  fort  are  the  British  bar- 
racks, between  which  and  the  sea  are  three  or  four  cocoa-nut  trees  overhanging  the  sea ;  to  N.  of 
these  are  several  houses  amongst  trees,  on  slightly-elevated  red  cliffs,  about  40  or  50  ft.  above  the 
sea.  To  the  N.N.E.  of  the  flag-staff  is  the  English  church,  on  elevated  ground,  and  other  houses 
and  trees  beyond.  Nearly  8  m.  N.  of  the  Fort  is  the  Collector's  cutcherry,  a  thatched  building,  on 
elevated  ground,  250  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  houses  of  Cannanore  cantonment  extend  along  the 
cliffs  some  distance  N.  of  the  Fort,  and  4|  m.  N.W.  of  it  there  is  a  projecting  rocky  point  of  elevated 
red  land,  with  high  cocoa-nut  trees ;  and  8  m.  farther  N.W.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Billiapatam  River, 
down  which  excellent  poon  spars  for  ships'  masts  are  brought.  Between  the  above  red  point  and 
the  base  of  Mount  Delly  the  sea  shore  is  low,  sandy,  and  fringed  with  cocoa-nut  trees ;  8  or  4  m. 
inland  the  country  becomes  hilly.  There  is  backwater  communication  for  boats  from  this  river  to 
Hoss  Droog,  nearly  80  m.  to  the  N.,  passing  to  the  E.  of  Mount  Delly. 

Supplies.  Qood  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  wells  on  the  beach  to  N.E.  of  the  fort ;  fresh 
provisions  and  refreshments  of  various  kinds,  and  excellent  fruit  may  be  procured ;  there  are  Govern- 
ment Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Departments  at  Cannanore :  in  fact  it  is  a  large  military  station. 

Light.  A  fixed  White  light,  elevated  110  ft,  and  visible  13  m.  off,  is  shown  from  the  flag- 
staff at  Cannanore;  it  is,  however,  extinguished  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  May  30th  to 
Aug.  10th. 

Anchorage.  Vessels  may  anchor  with  the  flag-staff  N.N.E.  about  l^m.  off  shore,  in  5  fathoms, 
mud.  Ships*  boats  can  easily  land  in  the  bay  to  N.E.  of  the  fort ;  the  custom-house  is  on  the  sandy 
beach,  more  than  i  m.  £.  of  the  fort.  There  are  a  few  sunken  rocks  off  Cannanore  Point,  but  not 
outside  of  4  &thoms.  With  a  S.  or  a  S.W.  wind,  a  heavy  swell  prevents  landing  in  Cannanore 
Bay.  

TELUCHEBBT  (the  flag-staff),  in  lat.  11^  45'  N.,  lon«  75^  28i'  E.,  bears  S.E.  i  E.  from  the 
fort  on  Mount  Delly,  S3  m.,  and  8  leagues  to  the  S.E.  oi  Cannanore  Point;  the  coast  between  them 
is  safe  to  approach  to  5  fathoms,  but  a  lai^ge  ship  ought  not  to  come  under  7  fathoms  in  the  night, 
for  it  is  rocky  under  4  fathoms  from  Tellicherry  to  Green  Island,  a  small  island  covered  with  trees, 
situated  close  to  Durmapatam  Point,  about  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  anchorage,  where  two  small  rivers 
fall  into  the  sea,  having  4  or  5  ft.  water  at  the  entrance,  one  of  which  goes  up  to  Anjercandy.  The 
anchorage  in  the  road  is  soft  mud,  in  5^  or  5i  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  and 
Green  Island  N.N.W.  off  the  town  d  m.  Large  ships  touching  here,  or  at  other  places  on  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  unsettled  weather,  should  anchor  well  out  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  The  fleet 
having  anchored  in  5  and  5^  fathoms,  a  heavy  sea  began  to  roll  in,  which  made  the  Superb  strike 
on  the  8uUan'$  anchor,  she  being  moored  inside.  The  land  about  Tellicheny  and  Cannanore  appears 
rather  low  and  barren  near  the  sea,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  over  the  former  place,  the 
Ghauts  are  formed  of  high  undulating  mountains.  From  Mount  Delly  to  Tellicherry  the  soundings 
are  regular,  dO  or  d2  fathoms  about  4  leagues  off,  and  80  to  84  fathoms  7  or  8  leagues  offi 

Tellicherry  Flag-staff  in  the  fort  is  9  m.  to  S.E.  of  Cannanore,  and  bears  N.W.  neariy  4  m. 
from  Mahe  flag-staff.  The  fort,  in  which  are  situated  the  gaol  and  hospital,  is  built  on  rising  ground, 
100  yards  from  the  sea,  and  about  40  ft.  above  its  level.  At  im.  to  S.W.  of  the  flag-staff  is  a 
ridge  of  basalt  rocks,  lying  parallel  with  the  coast  for  2  cables'  lengths ;  between  them  and  the  shore 
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are  detached  rocks,  above  and  below  water,  but  they  only  afford  shelter  to  the  landing-place  at  low 
tide,  during  N.W.  winds.  Within  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  fronting  the  fort,  small 
vessels  have  been  known  to  be  moored  head  and  stem  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Green  Islaiid, 
at  m  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Tellicherry  flag-staff,  and  2  or  d  cables*  lengths  from  Durmapatam  Point, 
is  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the  whole  space  between  this  Island  and  the 
Tellicherry  Rocks.  Durmapatam  old  fort  is  1  m.  within  the  Point,  and  about  200  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Boats  sometimes  bring  their  cargo  to  ships  out  of  the  little  river  E.  of  Durmapatam. 

Trade.  A  considerable  and  increasing  trade  in  coffee  now  goes  on  at  Tellicherry ;  other  articles 
of  commerce  are  pepper,  cardamoms,  ginger,  arrowroot,  cinnamon,  rice,  and  sandal-wood ;  good  water 
and  other  refreshments  on  a  small  scide  may  be  procured  here ;  small  native  boats  bring  much  coir 
yam  to  this  place  and  Cannanore  from  the  Lakadivh  Islands,  taking  away  rice  in  exchange.  There 
is  a  custom-house  at  Tellicherry,  and  a  Government  medical  officer ;  several  English  merchants  are 
also  settled  there.  The  population  is  about  20,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Moplahs,  or  Musel- 
min ;  the  rest  Brahmins  and  Tiars,  with  a  few  Roman  Catholics. 

Lighta.  Two  vertical  fixed  White  lights,  elevated  respectively  140  and  104  ft  above  the  sea 
level,  are  shown  all  night  throughout  the  year  from  the  flag-staff  at  Tellicheny.  In  clear  weather 
they  are  visible  12  m.    The  high  light,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  is  lowered  to  112  ft. 

Anchorage.  Laxge  ships  must  anchor  weU  out  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  when  there  is  a  chance  of 
unsettled  weather ;  but  in  the  flne  season,  when  only  trade  is  carried  on  along  this  coast,  vessels 
may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  soft  mud,  with  the  flag-staff  N.E.  and  Green  Island  N.N.  W.,  rather  more 
thw  1  m.  from  the  rocks. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  11  h.  40  m.,  springs  rise  5  ft.,  but  extraordinary  tides 
6  ft. ;  neaps  rise  S  ft. 

KAHE  FOET  flag-staff,  in  lat  11°  42'  N.,  Ion.  75°  81'  E..  stands  4  m.  to  S.E.  of  Tellicherry, 
and  bears  N.N.W.  15  m.  from  Ticottay  Point,  and  N.  12  J  m.  of  the  Sacrifice  Rock.  This  is  a  French 
settlement,  of  but  small  extent,  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  off  which  are  sunken  rocks :  ships' 
boats  should  not  attempt  to  run  in  till  they  have  examined  the  passage,  which  is  very  narrow.  The 
land  at  the  back  of  Mahe  and  Tellicherry  consists  of  detached  hills,  on  which  aro  old  forts  and 
houses.  Vessels  may  anchor  off  Mahe  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  flag-staff  E.N.E.,  and  2  m. 
from  shore. 

Wnddakorrajy  or  Badagherry,  is  a  town  of  importance,  about  mid-way  between  Mahe  and 
Ticottay  Point  At  tiie  back  of  the  town,  and  on  to  Cannanore,  there  are  pretty  undulating  hills, 
about  400  ft  high ;  and  the  Wynaad  range  of  mountains  to  the  E.  have  remarkable  and  lofty  peaks, 
which  make  this  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

8ACEIFICE  EOCE,  called  also  Kanahli,  or  CugnaH,  in  lat  IP  29i'N.,  Ion.  75''  31V  E., 
bears  S.  i  E.  from  Tellicheny  5^  leagues,  and  is  distant  4}  m.  from  the  land  opposite ;  it  has  a 
white  aspect,  40  ft  in  height,  and  is  discernible  3  and  3^  leagues  from  a  large  ship,  the  deck  being 
elevated  15  or  20ft  above  water;  by  the  natives  of  Malabar  it  is  called  BilliculcHr,  or  the  White 
Rock.  This  rock  or  island  is  ateep  all  round,  having  12  and  13  fathoms  close  to  it,  16  fathoms 
2f  m.  outside^  10  fathoms  within  it,  to  7  fathoms  about  mid-way  between  it  and  the  main,  in  a  very 
good  channel. 

Ticottay  or  Cotta  Point,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Sacrifice  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  Cotta  River, 
is  low  and  covered  with  trees,  having  a  reef  of  shoai  water  extending  from  it  along  shore  to  the  N., 
extending  about  2i  m.  off  shore.  Ships  passing  through  the  inside  channel  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  the  Point  a  berth  of  3  m.,  by  bonowing  towards  the  rock ;  and  in  working  should  heave  the 
lead  quick,  if  they  come  under  6  fathoms  standing  in  shoro.  Passing  outside  Sacrifice  Rock  in  the 
night,  do  not  come  under  16  or  17  fathoms  water.  The  Prudence  and  Uniorit  ordnance  store-ships, 
were  driven  from  Calicut  Road  in  a  storm,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  S.W,  monsoon,  and  not  being 
able  to  weather  Cotta  Point,  were  both  wrecked  on  the  reefs  near  it  About  fourteen  ^ears  after- 
wards, the  HercuUsy  of  Bombay,  by  borrowing  too  close  in  the  night,  grounded,  and  was  nearly  lost 

CALICUT,  in  lat  11°  16^'  N.,  Ion.  75°  45^'  E.,  bears  from  Sacrifice  Rock  S.E.,  distant 
20  m.»  and  N.  by  W.  }  W.  6  m.  from  Beypore.  Calicut  has  a  light^house,  a  white  stone  column 
105  ft  high,  standing  on  the  sandy  beach  a  few  yards  N.  of  the  custom-house.  It  is  a  prominent 
mark  from  sea-ward  in  the  afternoon ;  but  is  scarcely  distinguishable  even  with  a  telescope  in  the 
morning.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  town,  which  covers  a  good  extent  of  the  beach,  but  the 
houses  are  much  hidden  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  Tbe  houses  of  the  English  authorities  amongst 
trees  on  little  hills  (about  200  ft  high),  and  2^  m.  N.  of  the  light-house,  form  the  best  land-marks 
for  Calicut;  and  vessels  should  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  with  those  houses  bearing  N.E.,  or  the 
light-house  E.,  as  it  is  all  foul  ground  S.  of  that  line  even  out  to  6  fathoms. 

Calicut  has  a  laige  trade  in  pepper,  coffee,  cardamoms,  rice,  coir-rope,  timber,  ^.    The 
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merchants  find  it  more  convenient,  when  the  Bea-hreezes  are  strong,  to  load  from  the  heach  abreast 
of  the  hill-houses,  1  or  3  m.  to  N.  of  the  light-house,  where  there  is  always  less  surf  than  opposite 
the  town.  A  screw-pile  pier  has  lately  been  erected  to  the  N.  of  the  light-house.  Large  kotiyehs 
and  pattamars  are  buUt  on  the  beach  Hm.  S.  of  the  light-house,  by  the  entrance  of  Calicut  River 
or  Creek,  where  the  shore  is  also  smooth,  being  partially  protected  by  the  Coote  Beef. 

Sunken  Book.  There  is  a  patch  of  rocky  ground  with  4  fathoms  least  water,  having  6  fathoms, 
mud,  all  around  it,  bearing  W.N.W.  distant  3}  m.  from  the  light-house.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  shoal  discovered  by  Captain  Hogg  of  the  Juliana. 

Calicut  Beefy  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  one  part  almost  always  where  there  is  only  d  ft.  at 
L.  W.,  is  of  irregular  outline.  This  shoal-patch  of  3  ft.  is  in  its  centre,  and  bears  from  the  light- 
house S.S.W.  i  W.  1^  m.,  and  is  distant  6  cables*  lengths  from  the  nearest  shore  abreast.  The  S. 
extreme  of  this  reef  (which  is  generally  called  the  Coote  Beef,  after  the  late  E.  I.  C.  sloop-of-war 
Coote,  which  was  lost  there)  lies  3  cables'  lengths  to  the  S.  of  the  centre  breakers.  To  the  S.  and 
E.  of  the  reef  the  bottom  is  soft  mud ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  anchoring  ground  for 
small  coasting  craft  in  3  and  Si  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  partially  protected  from  N.W.  winds  by  the 
reef.  A  Black  buoy  to  mark  the  W.  extreme  of  this  reef,  and  as  a  guide  to  small  coasting  vessels^ 
was  moored  2  cables*  lengths  W.  by  N.  from  the  shoalest  part.  Sea- ward  of  the  reef  are  numerous 
dangerous  rocky  patches,  but  none  have  less  than  3  fathoms  on  them,  and  this  foul  ground  extends 
more  than  12  m.  ofif  shore.  One  patch  of  13  ft  at  L.  W.  bears  S.W.  )  W.  1^  m.  from  the  light- 
house, and  another  with  a  similar  depth  S.S.W.  i  W.  rather  more  than  S  m. 

Light  The  light-house  exhibits  at  1 10  ft  above  the  sea  a  fixed  White  light,  visible  in  dear 
weather  at  12  m.,  but  not  lighted  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  May  30th  to  Aug.  10th. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  at  Calicut  and  Beypore  at  Idh.  15  m. ;  springs  rise  litUe 
more  than  4  ft.,  but  extraordinary  tides  as  much  as  6  ft ;  neaps  rise  fH  ft 

Calicut  S.W.  Shoal  bears  from  the  light-house  about  S.W.  by  W.,  di  m.  On  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  this  shoal,  with  the  light-house  bearing  E.N.E.,  are  rocks  in  4  fathoms,  and  on  its  W. 
edge  rocks  in  4^  fathoms.  Over  the  centre  of  the  shoals  are  numerous  rocky  heads,  with  3  fathoms 
on  them,  and  3}  to  4^  fathoms  between  them.  These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  Juliana  first 
struck,  when  Captain  Hogg  anchored  in  5  fathoms,  light-house  bearing  E.N.E.  On  the  inner  or 
E.  side  of  the  shoal  was  4  fathoms  clear  ground,  with  the  water  decreasing  gradually  towards  the 
shore.  When  there  is  any  sea  on,  it  breaks,  and  may  generally  be  seen.  On  the  outer  edge  are 
rocks  in  3^  fathoms  with  2  and  di,  and  the  remains  of  the  JuUana  lay  in  3i  fEithoms,  S.W.  f  S., 
about  If  m.  from  the  light-house.  There  is  said  to  be  another  dangerous  ledge,  bearing  W.  from 
the  light-house,  from  li  to  2)  m.  distant  On  the  N.  side  of  this  shoal,  with  the  light-house 
E.  }  S.,  are  4  fathoms,  and  on  the  S.  side  with  ligh^house  E.  \  N.,  4  fathoms ;  on  the  W.  ex- 
tremity 4}  fathoms. 

ffliips  approaohiiig  from  either  the  S.  or  the  N.,  intending  to  anchor,  ought  not  to  come 
inside  of  8  fathoms  till  the  ligh^house  bears  E.  by  S.,  then  steer  for  the  anchorage.  The  best 
anchorage  in  Calicut  Beads  is,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  in  5^  fathoms,  with  the  light-house 
about  E.  by  S.,  which  is  a  convenient  berth  for  the  new  screw-pile  pier. 

ASPECT  of  COAST.  From  Ponany  to  Calicut,  and  onwards  to  Cotta  Point,  the  coast  is  low, 
sandy,  and  fringed  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  red  laterite  hills  at  the  back.  About  10  m.  inland 
of  Calicut  are  isolated  hills  about  800  ft.  high.  The  best  distinguishing  mark  for  Calicut  in  the 
morning  is  the  house  amongst  trees  on  the  hill  more  than  2  m.  N.  of  the  light-house ;  in  the  after- 
noon the  white  column  of  the  light-house  shows  well  10  m.  off.  The  Camels  Hump,  or  Wavut- 
mullay,  about  7,000  ft  above  the  sea  level,  (the  culminating  peak  of  the  Kundah  Mountains  which 
stand  20  m.  W.  of  the  Nilghiri  Bange),  bears  from  Calicut  Light-house  N.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  23^  m. 
It  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  is  on  the  bank  of  soundings ;  but  in  the  hazy 
weather  of  March  and  April  it  is  frequently  indistinct  from  the  anchorage  off  Calicut  The  S. 
extremity  of  Kundah  Bange  is  rather  abrupt,  the  mountains  thence  receding  far  to  the  E. 

BETPOBE,  or  BAIPXTB  BIYEB,  in  lat  11""  10'  N.,  Ion.  75''  47'  E.,  bearing  S.  by  E.  fiom 
Calicut  about  2  leagues  distant,  has  8  or  10  ft.  on  the  bar  at  high  tides ;  but  the  rise  and  fall  is 
very  little  along  the  Malabar  coast  This  river  takes  its  rise  from  the  Ghauts,  and  runs  through  a 
country  abounding  with  excellent  teak-timber  for  ship-building.  A  little  inland  from  this  place 
there  is  a  hill  called  the  Dolphin's  Head.  About  4  leagues  farther  to  the  S.,  in  lat.  10^  60 'N.,  is 
situated  the  small  river  of  Tanore^  and  3^  leagues  distant  from  it  to  the  S.  by  E.  is  Ponany  Biver. 
Tanore  may  be  known  by  a  toft  of  trees :  the  coast  is  very  woody  between  it  and  Ponany. 

Beypore*  is  now  become  a  place  of  importance  at  the  terminus  of  the  Madras  Ball  way;  but 

*  At  preoeut  there  is  no  light-hooie  at  Beypore. 
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being  80  close  to  Calicut,  and  having  no  dangers  near  the  shore  except  the  rocks  which  are  visible, 
the  light-house  of  Calicut  is  made  to  answer  for  both  places,  and  there  is  one  Conservator  only  for 
the  two  ports.  There  is  a  good  landing-place  for  boats  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Chalium  Eocks,  which 
(at  L.  W.  when  the  sea  is  rough  and  the  bar  of  the  river  unsafe  to  cross)  make  a  still-water  harbour 
during  N.W.  winds.  Beats  should  pass  round  the  S.  end  of  these  rocks  where  they  rise  several 
feet  out  of  the  water  and  are  deep  to.  At  2  m.  up  the  river,  oq  the  N.  bank,  there  is  the'  Beypore 
Iron-Foundry,  an  extensive  establishment,  where  castings  of  a  considerable  size,  and  other  iron- 
works are  executed.  Chalium  is  the  town  on  the  S.  side  of  Beypore  Biver  entrance,  where  the 
railway  terminus  is  situated:  it  is  low  and  woody,  but  at  the  back  the  land  rises  gradually. 
Kolahcoon,  or  two-tree  hill,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.,  and  distant  about  8  m.  from  the  river  mouth,  is 
about  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  OorutmuUa,  the  Dolphin's  Head,  is  a  wooded  hill  about  900  ft.  above 
the  sea,  bearing  E.  by  S.  i  S.  distant  13  m.  from  Beypore:  it  shows  well  when  seen  over  Calicut, 
or  bearing  S.E. ;  but  when  seen  at  the  back  of  Tanore,  or  bearing  N.E.,  is  not  at  all  a  good  land- 
mark. Tanore  is  a  town  of  some  size  on  the  sea-shore,  about  mid-way  between  Pouany  and 
Beypore. 

POHAHT;  or  PASIAHI  EIVEB  (the  tree  near  it),  is  in  lat.  10°  47i'  N.,  Ion.  76*^  53i'  E. ; 
the  river  is  navigable  only  by  small  craft,  the  water  being  shoaL  The  coast  from  Calicut  to  this 
place,  and  from  hence  to  Cochin,  may  be  approached  to  7  fathoms.  The  whole  of  this  space  is  low 
and  woody  fronting  the  sea,  but  inland,  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Ghauts  extend  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  to  Cape  Comorin,  excepting  a  remarkable  interruption,  or  gap  of  low  land, 
between  Paniani  and  Cochin,  through  which  the  land«winds  usually  blow  stronger  than  any  other 
part  of  the  coast.  Supplies  and  water  are  to  be  procured.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  before  1  o'clock, 
rise  and  £all  6  ft.  There  is  a  timber  depot  for  teak,  a^jeli,  erool,  and  other  woods,  on  the  S.  side 
of  this  river,  at  i  m.  within  the  entrance.  The  timber  is  brought  and  floated  down  from  the 
Anamullay  forests. 

CHITWA  (the  church),  in  lat.  10°  32'  N.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  River  Chitwa,  or 
Palur,  about  6  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Paniani  River.  Chitwa  Town,  or  Chitwye  (at  the  entrance  of  a 
river,  now  usually  called  Chowghat,  from  the  principal  town,  about  3  m.  N.  of  the  village  of 
Chitwye),  bears  from  Paliport  N.N.W.  22  m.  Small  coasting  vessels  only  can  enter  this  little  river 
at  H.  W.  The  sea-face  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  all  low  and  sandy,  Mnged  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
amongst  which  houses  are  visible  at  intervals.  At  the  distance  of  15  m.  to  E.  of  Chowghat  is  the 
base  of  the  mountains ;  but  off  that  place  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  particular  peak.  There 
is  a  httle  round  red  hill  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  Chowghat,  about  250  ft  high,  with  a  tree  on  its  top. 
About  18  m.  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Chowghat  is  a  range  of  hills  intermediate  between  the  Ghauts  and 
the  coast;  the  S.E.  extreme  is  the  highest,  and  more  than  1,000ft.  above  the  sea,  and  like  a 
porpoise's  back,  rather  abruptly  terminating  on  the  S.  Ships  anchor  off  this  place  in  6  fathoms, 
mud,  abreast  the  river,  which  is  wide ;  but  the  water  being  shallow,  it  will  admit  only  boats  or 
small  vessels. 


COCHIN  AND  TRAVANCORE  COASTS. 

The  Coehin  Coast  from  Paliport  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Alipee,  is  all  low  and  sandy,  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  having  no  elevated  land  whatever  near  the  sea.  The  highest  Ghauts  are  nearly 
50  m.  inland,  though  several  spurs,  with  remarkable  hills,  stand  between  them  and  the  sea,  but 
none  near  enough  to  be  distinguished,  except  when  the  weather  is  clear.  The  Anamullay  Mouu- 
tains  stand  in  British  territory,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  province  of  Cochin,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Pal- 
ghat  Gap ;  they  furnish  good  but  small  teak  timber  for  ship-building,  which  is  brought  to  the  sea- 
coast  at  Ponany.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Anamullay  range  are  upwards  of  6,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  but  nearly  60  m.  inland.  Colungode  Bluff,  the  N.W.  extreme  of  these  mountains,  estimated 
at  5,000  ft.  high,  is  a  remarkably  steep  bluff  facing  the  N.  It  is  about  40  m.  E.  i  N.  of  Chow- 
ghat, and  makes  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Palghat  gap,  through  which  the  Ponany  river  flows,  and 
Uie  Madras  Railway  now  passes,  and  through  which  the  land-winds  blow  so  fiercely  between  Nov. 
and  Feb.  This  remarkable  gap,  more  than  4,000  ft  lower  than  the  hills  on  its  N.  and  S„  is  on 
the  meridian  of  76°  45'  E.,  and  between  the  parallels  of  10°  83'  N.,  and  10°  52'  N.  In  the  fine 
weather  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  Colungode  bluff  is  very  conspicuous,  but  in  the  hazy  weather, 
after  February,  it  is  seldom  seen. 

The  TraTanoore  Coast,  from  Alipee  td  Comorin,  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  fringed  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  but  patches  of  red  cliffs  of  slight  elevation  here  and  there  break  the  otherwise  con- 
tinuous line  of  sand.  The  Travancore  Mountains,  though  generally  spoken  of  by  navigators  as  a 
part  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  are  indeed  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  low  neck  of  kud,  the  Palghat 
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Valley,  which  has  prored  a  most  useful  feature  in  the  railway  communicatioa  between  E.  and  W. 
coasts.  The  length  of  this  S.  mountain  chain,  extending  from  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Valley  of  Psdghat,  is  nearly  200  m.  The  W.  brow,  OTerlooking  the  coast  of  Trarancore,  is, 
with  little  exception,  abrupt ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  culminating  range  the  declivity  is  in  genera) 
gradual,  the  surface  ih  many  places  being  extensive  table-land,  sloping  gently  and  nearly  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  E.-ward.  In  the  last  half  of  the  year  many  a  cascade  of  great  height  is  visible  from 
sea-ward,  pouring  down  the  steep  declivity  of  these  W.  ghauts,  which  present  so  vast  and  lofty  a 
front  to  the  violence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

The  principal  peaks  of  the  Travancore  Ghauts  are  as  follows :  Miandraghiri,  between  8,000 
and  4,000  ft.  about  30  m.  N.  of  Comorin,  and  Cuchy  Mulla,  nearly  5,000  ft.,  the  same  distance 
N.E.  of  Trivandrum.  Between  these  peaks  the  culminating  range  has  a  N.W.  direction,  but  after- 
wards trends  a  little  E.  of  N.,  more  away  from  the  coast;  and  its  highest  mountains,  though  loftier, 
are  not  so  often  visible  at  sea ;  they  form  the  boundary  between  the  independent  state  of  Travan- 
core on  the  W.,  and  the  British  province  of  Tinivelly  on  the  E.  To  the  E.  of  Quilon  there  are 
broad,  high  peaks,  estimated  at  5,000  ft.  above,  and  more  than  30  m.  from  the  sea.  The  S.  portion 
of  the  W.  Ohauts,  from  Comorin  to  Palghat  (which  run  like  a  spine  from  3.  to  N.,  thus  forming 
the  water-parting  between  the  E.  and  W.  coast  rivers),  being  exposed  to  all  winds  from  E.,  round 
by  the  S.  to  W.,  there  is  scarcely  a  day  when  rain-clouds  may  not  be  seen  hiding  for  a  time  the 
summits  of  the  high  land.  Towards  the  vernal  equinox  (alter  which  the  air  gets  saturated  with 
moisture  and  is  hazy)  the  Ghauts  N.  of  Quilon  up  to  Calicut  can  seldom  be  seen.  Midway  between 
the  above  lofty  summits  of  the  Ghauts  and  the  low  sea-coast,  the  country  has  several  hills  of 
moderate  elevation,  useful  as  land-marks.  Beginning  from  the  S.,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
isolated  conical  mount,  in  lat.  8^  8'  N.,  and  Ion.  78^  30'  E.,  near  Cape  Comorin,  and  taken  as  the 
cape  by  seamen  when  approaching  the  coast  from  the  W.  The  next  conspicuous  peak  is  Marqvatur, 
about  midway  between  Miandraghiri  and  the  Crocodile  Rock,  and  10  m.  N.W.  of  the  conical  mount. 
On  the  S.E.  of  Trivandrum,  and  again  to  the  N.  of  that  capital,  hills,  averaging  about  400  ft.  lie 
parallel  to  tlie  shore,  some  4  or  5  m.  off.  Near  Anjengo  there  are  a  few  low  hills,  but  above  that 
place  extensive  back-waters  become  the  peculiar  feature,  overspreading  great  portions  of  the  low 
tract  of  country. 

Vessels  bound  to  any  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan,  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  from  China,  Australia,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  from  Europe,  should  sight  Ceylon, 
and  make  the  coast  of  India  somewhere  near  Cape  Comorin,  and  thence  hug  the  coast  to  profit  by 
the  land  and  sea-breezes.  The  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  takes  a  general  N.-westerly  direction  for 
nearly  800  m.  to  Mount  Delly.  From  the  village  of  Comorin  to  Alipee  belongs  to  the  Riyah  of 
Travancore  ;  thence  to  Paliport  (with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Cochin,  under  the  British  govern- 
ment) is  the  territory  of  ^e  Rajah  of  Cochin ;  above  Paliport  to  Mount  Delly  is  the  British 
province  of  Malabar. 

PALIPOET  EIVEB.  Cranganore,  or  Kodungalore,  in  lat.  10^  12'  N.,  where  the  Dutch  had 
a  fort  and  fiEictory,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of,  and  d^  m.  within  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Paliport,  the 
entrance  to  which  bears  from  Cochin  N.  by  W.  i  W,,  14  m.  Between  these  two  places  is  an 
extensive  soft  mud  bank,  which  (like  that  off  Alipee)  shifts  its  position,  also  rendering  several 
portions  of  this  shore  free  from  surf,  and  consequently  safe  landing-places.  At  5  m.  S.  of  Paliport 
this  foft  nmd  bank,  having  little  more  than  1  £iithom  on  it,  extends  nearly  8  m.  to  sea-ward  of  the 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  river  has  a  bar,  and  is  only  available  for  small  coasting  craft  The  times  of 
H.  W.,  and  the  rise  of  tide,  are  almost  the  same  as  at  Cochin,  but  more  regular ;  and  the  rise  and 
fall  is  a  little  greater.  Coir,  timber,  and  some  pepper,  are  exported  from  these  rivers  situated 
between  Calicut  and  Cochin.  From  Cranganore  the  coast  stretches  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  4|  leagues  to 
Cochin ;  the  general  direction  of  it  from  Calicut  to  the  latter  place  is  S.S.E.,  but  varies  at  different 
parts  between  S.  by  E.  and  S.E.  by  S.  The  depths  are  20  and  22  fathoms  6  leagues  off  shore,  the 
low  land  then  just  visible  from  the  deck ;  and  80  or  82  fathoms  is  about  8  leagues  from  it  From 
lat.  10^  80'  N.  to  the  parallel  of  Cochin,  the  edge  of  the  bank  has  a  steep  declivity,  from  86  or 
40  fathoms  to  100  fathoms,  no  ground,  about  9  or  Oi  leagues  off  shore. 

Harrakel  Flag-staff,  in  Jat  10^.  2'  N.,  marks  this  new  port,  which  the  Cochin  Rajah  has 
established  as  a  safe  place  (like  Alipee)  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  there  is  no  surf  on  the 
beach,  and  easy  communication  can  be  had  in  any  boats,  as  the  water  is  smooth  under  a  depth  of 
8  fathoms,  owing  to  the  mud  flat»  which  lies  off  this  part  of  the  coast  The  position  of  the  place 
is  pointed  out  by  the  flag-staff,  and  by  the  Cruz«Milagre  Gap,  a  conspicuous  opening  in  the  belt  of 
coooa-nut  trees,  which  however  is  not  seen  till  the  ship  is  abreast  of  it,  when  coming  from  the  S., 
but  the  Cochin  Light -house  is  a  good  guide,  being  only  4  m.  from  Narrakel. 

Harrakel  Anehorage  in  bad  weather,  or  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  serves  as  a  sort  of  refuge 
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for  those  ships  which  cannot  remain  in  Cochin  Boads.  When  a  S.  or  a  3-W.  gale  comes  on,  they 
should  weigh  (with  ebb  tide  if  the  wind  be  scant),  and  steer  to  N.W.  bj  N.,  till  abreast  of 
Narrakel ;  then  run  in  to  4  or  &  fathoms,  which  is  nearly  8  m.  off  shore,  vdth  the  flag-staff  between 
£.  by  S.  and  E.S.E.,  and  the  Cochin  Light-house  about  S.E.  by  S.  Boats  communicating  with 
the  shore  should  steer  direct  for  the  flag-staff,  where  they  can  be  safely  hauled  up,  and  should  avoid 
tlie  heavy  outer  surf  line  as  far  as  possible.  Cochin  can  be  reached  in  two  hours ;  provisions  and 
water  easily  obtained,  and  repairs  or  refitments  can  be  done. 

COCHUr  (the  flag-staff)  is  in  lat  9°  68'  N.,  Ion.  76°  16'  E.,  bearing  from  Alipee  N.  by  W. 
29  m.  This  port  belongs  to  the  British  Government,  and  has  a  master  attendant,  a  magistrate,  and 
pilots.  The  English  territory  is  very  limited,  and  all  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  entrance.  The 
adjoining  land  belongs  to  the  Bajah  of  Cochin.  The  British  Resident  or  Commissioner  has  a  large 
house  on  Balgotti  Island,  nearly  2  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Cochin.  There  are  many  English  and  Dutch 
merchants  here,  with  a  Government  medical  officer  and  hospital,  and  a  custom-house.  An  electric 
telegraph  has  been  laid  between  this  place  and  Point-de-Galle,  also  to  Bombay  and  Madras.  The 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  the  entrance  of  the  most  considerable  river  on  this  coast,  is  a 
place  of  consequence  as  a  naval  depot,  the  country  abounding  with  excellent  teak-Umber  for  ship 
building,  and  coir  for  cordage.  Several  ships  have  been  built  here  for  the  merchants  of  Bombay, 
measuring  from  600  to  1,000  tons.  The  land  at  the  back  of  Cochin  is  all  low :  and  although  the 
houses  and  the  light-house  on  the  sea-face  of  the  town  are  white,  they  do  not  show  well,  except  in 
the  afternoon ;  but  the  flag-staff  is  high  above  the  trees  and  houses,  and  easily  perceived  with  a 
telescope,  as  signals  are  always  made  when  ships  are  in  sight 

The  Bar  at  the  river^s  mouth  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  having  18  ft.  on  it  at  L.  W.,  but  the 
rise  and  fall  being  only  8  ft  at  spring  tides,  pilots  will  only  take  in  vessels  drawing  less  than  14^  ft 
The  bar  is  marked  by  two  buoys,  the  S.  one  chequered  and  pear-shaped,  the  N.  one  a  dull  white 
spire-buoy.  The  best  channel  does  not  always  remain  at  the  same  spot.  There  is  at  times  a  suif 
on  the  bar,  occasioned  by  the  strong  ebb  running  out  against  the  sea-breezes  when  there  is  any  swell 
outside.  Strangers  ought,  therefore,  in  running  for  the  river  in  their  boats,  to  be  careful  to  keep  in 
the  proper  channel,  as  several  accidents  have  happened  to  boats  crossing  the  bar  after  dusk.  The 
river  inside  is  deep,  7  to  9  fathoms  are  found  abreast  of  the  flag-staff  and  building  yards ;  vessels 
are  snugly  berthed  there  by  the  master  attendant,  and  generally  load  at  a  pier. 

Snpplies.  Cochin  is  an  important  ship-building  depot,  and  repairs  of  any  nature  to  sailing 
vessels  can  be  executed ;  but  tesik  timber  is  not  so  cheap  or  plentiful  as  formerly,  though  other 
useful  woods  are  procurable.  Water,  poultiy,  sheep,  pigs,  and  rice  and  other  provisions  in  modera- 
tion may  be  procured ;  but  the  water  of  this  place  is  not  recommended,  unless  the  supply  comes  in 
boats  from  Alwye,  a  town  several  miles  to  the  N.E,  of  Cochin. 

Light  A  fixed  White  light,  in  lat.  9°  68'  N.,  Ion.  76°  14^'  E.,  is  exhibited  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  on  a  white  column  near  the  beach,  to  sea-ward  of  the  town,  95  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
seen  14  m.  off.  This  new  light-house  is  800  yards  to  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  Port  Flag-staff,  where 
the  old  light  used  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  an  old  church-tower. 

Anchorage.  Vessels  should  anchor  off  Cochin  with  the  light-house  between  E.  by  S.  and  E  \  N., 
in  5  or  6  &thoms,  mud,  about  2  m.  off  shore.  They  should  not  come  under  6  fathoms  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  as  a  heavy  swell  then  rolls  in. 

Tides.  The  stream  of  tide  is  very  strong,  and  its  times  of  change  are  very  irregular,  influenced 
by  the  evaporation  from,  or  the  fall  of  rain  upon,  the  immense  area  of  backwater,  of  which  the 
Cochin  river  mouth  is  the  outlet.  At  the  anchorage  abreast  the  bar  the  ebb  sets  W.N.W.,  but  the 
tendency  of  that  tide  is  to  the  N.W. ;  its  racing  over  the  sandbanks,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
entrance,  produces  heavy  breakers  there  always,  which  a  ship's  boats  should  avoid. 

It  b  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C,  between  Ih.  and  2h. ;  ordinary  springs  rise  2 J  ft,  neaps  li  ft ;  but 
sometimes  the  water  remains  at  the  same  level  (about  its  mean  level)  during  a  whole  day  by  the 
custom-house  tide-gauge.  This  peculiarity  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  evaporation  from  the 
immense  back-water  of  Cochin,  as  above  stated;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  litUe  more  rise  and 
fall  on  the  bar,  and  on  the  adjacent  coast,  than  inside  the  river :  extraordinary  springs  rise  a  little 
more  than  8  ft. 

Night  tides  are  highest  all  along  this  coast  from  Nov.  to  March,  and  day  tides  from  May  to 
Aug. ;  in  the  other  months  they  are  about  equal. 

ALIPEE,  or  AULAPOLAT,  in  lat.  9""  30'  N.,  Ion.  76"^  20'  E.,  bearing  S.  by  E.,  from 
Cochin,  distant  9|  leagues,  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  Rsyah  of  Travancore.  It  communicates 
with  Cochin  by  a  cand  commencing  inshore  from  the  coast  about  200  yards,  and  running  into  the 
vast  back-water.  The  place  may  be  known  from  the  offing,  in  coming  from  the  N.-ward,  by  a  large 
white  house,  which  is  hid  by  some  cocoarnut  trees,  when  approached  from  the  S.-ward.    This  village 
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is  situated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Travancore,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  teak-timber,  betel- 
nut,  coir,  and  pepperi  Large  ships  used  to  anchor  in  6  or  6^  fathoms,  with  the  large  white  house 
N.E.  by  E. ;  or,  a  ship  not  drawing  more  than  18  ft.  water,  in  4,  or  ^  less  4  fathoms,  with  the 
flag-st£dOr  bearing  N.E.,  distant  about  Hi  m.  It  is  a  safe  roadstead  all  the  year  round,  being  fronted 
by  a  soft  mud-bank,  on  which  a  vessel  might  ride  with  less  risk  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 
A  shoal-bank  of  from  6  to  9  ft  extends  about  H  m.  off  shore.  The  cause  of  this  mud  bank  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Crawford  (Commercial  Agent  of  the  Travancore  Rtg)  to  be  the  gpreater  elevation 
(by  4  ft.)  of  water  level  in  the  vast  back- water,  over  that  of  the  outside  sea ;  thus  the  hydraulic 
pressure  forces  out  mud  and  vegetable  matter  through  mud  volcanoes  which  (in  the  S.W.  monsoon) 
form  along  the  beach,  and  in  the  shallow  water.  Mr.  Crawford  also  by  boring  found  evidence  of  a 
subterraneous  communication  through  mud  between  the  back-water  and  the  sea.  This  may  account 
for  the  accession  of  mud,  but  doubtless  (as  explained  by  the  Editor  of  this  book,  who  surveyed 
Alipee  about  16  years  ago)  the  monsoon  swell  keeps  this  accumulated  mud  so  stirred  up  as  to 
deaden  its  activity  and  produce  the  remarkably  smooth  water  which  constitutes  Mud  Bay  (as  it 
was  called  by  the  pioneers  of  commerce  on  the  Malabar  coast)  the  safest  harbour  along  it. 

Anehorage.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  although  the  surf  breaks  on  the  shore  to  the  N.  of 
this  place,  and  the  sea  is  white  with  foam  outside,  tibere  is  at  Alipee  a  large  extent  of  smooth 
water,  on  the  outer  part  of  which  a  vessel  may  conveniently  anchor  in  4^'  fathoms,  and  keep  up  a 
communication  with  the  shore.  In  the  fine  season,  a  vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  18  ft.  water, 
may  anchor  in  4  £Eithoms,  or  a  trifle  less,  the  bottom  being  such  soft  mud. 

Vessels  anchor  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  about  E.  by  N.  to  N.E.  by  E. ;  but,  as  the  mnd^* 
bank  changes  its  position,  advice  should  be  taken  from  the  master  attendant,  whose  boat  is  sure  to 
communicate  with  every  ship.  When,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  trade  cannot  sometimes  be 
carried  on  at  Cochin,  the  port  of  Alipee  is  always  available;  and  the  back-water  and  canal 
communication  between  these  two  places  is  an  immense  advantage. 

Light  Alipee  has  a  flag-staff  which  shows  above  the  trees,  and  near  it,  a  white  light-house, 
85  ft.  high.  It  has  a  revolving  white  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  every  mtnuto.  The 
light  is  of  the  second  order,  elevated  100  ft.  above  mean  sea-level,  and  should  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  15  m. 

The  Coast.  Between  Cochin  and  this  place  the  coast  is  very  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  may 
be  approached  to  6  fathoms  in  a  large  ship,  the  bank  being  very  even  to  5  fathoms,  about  1  or 
li  m.  from  the  shore.    H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  Ih.  80m. ;  rise  about  8  ft. 

Porca,  or  Pooraeaud,  in  lat  0°  21'  N.,  bearing  about  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  8  leagues  from  Alipee, 
is  another  village  belonging  to  the  Bajah  of  Travancore,  of  considenble  extent,  but  the  houses  are 
not  easily  seen  except  when  near  the  shore.  Coir,  plank,  or  timber  for  ship-building,  and  pepper, 
are  exported  from  these  places,  and  from  some  of  the  acyacent  ports.  The  coast  continues  low  and 
uneven,  safe  to  approach  to  5  or  6  fathoms.  The  anchorage  is  opposite  the  village  in  6^  or  6 
fathoms,  H  or  d  m.  distant.  Between  Alipee  and  Porca  a  village  named  Crahul  is  situated,  with 
cajan  storehouses  close  to  the  water's  edge :  it  carries  on  some  trade.  Carunapale  lies  to  the 
N.  of  Iveker  River,  and  when  running  along  the  coast  in  8  fathoms,  it  may  be  eanly  distinguished 
by  a  considerable  opening  like  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Iveker  or  Ayhika  River,  in  lat.  8^  56f  N.,  Ion.  76^  32'  E.,  is  4  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Quilon, 
and  has  on  its  banks  a  village  of  the  same  name,  subject  to  the  Biyah  of  Travancore.  The  river 
has  a. wide  entrance,  communicating  with  several  other  rivers,  one  of  which  extends  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  unites  with  Cochin  Biver,  forming  a  safe  inland  navigation.  This  place  admits  only 
boats  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance,  there  being  but  5  or  6  ft.  on  it  at  H.  W.,  and  the  bottom  con- 
sists of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  as  far  out  as  8  fathoms.  A  large  ship  touching  here  to  take  in  plank, 
or  other  articles,  may  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  with  Quilon  Point  bearing  S.E.  by  E.,  and  the  middle 
of  Iveker  River's  mouth  N.E.  by  E. ;  or  in  6  fathoms  hard  sand,  with  the  river's  mouth  N.E.  i  E., 
and  Quilon  Flagstaff  S.E.  by  E.  i  E.,  off  shore  about  2i  m.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  go 
farther  in  with  a  large  ship.  The  soundings  are  very  irregular  under  8  fathoms,  particularly  to  l£e 
N.-ward  and  S.-ward  of  this  anchorage,  having  coral  heads  of  2  to  4  fathoms  nearly  3  m.  off  shore. 
There  is  hero  some  export  trade  of  timber,  pepper,  ginger  cardamoms,  lao,  and  turmeric  The  bar 
of  the  river  has  little  moro  than  1  fathom  at  high  tide ;  within  the  entrance,  the  area  of  shallow 
water  is  very  great,  and  thero  is  canal  communication  with  Cochin  to  the  N.,  and  Trivandrum 
to  the  S. 

The  Coaat  from  Iviker  River  to  Cochin  is  all  sand,  and  firinged  with  coooa-nut  trees.  The 
town  of  Purcaud  or  Porca,  lying  9  m.  S.  of  Alipee,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coir,  timber,  pepper, 
Ac.  The  sea  coast  of  the  Travancore  Rigah*s  dominions  terminates  about  midway  between  Alipee 
and  Cochin.    Alipee  bears  N.N.W.  40  m.  from  Quilon  Point    The  coast  between,  except  near 
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TangBcheri,  is  saDdj,  and  nearij  straight;  but  10m.  N.  of  Quilon  there  is  a  slight  indent,  which 
does  not,  however,  amount  to  1  m.  from  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  two  places.  The  shore 
is  safe  to  approach  into  the  depth  of  6  fathoms,  mud ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  towards 
Alipee  this  depth  is  found  nearly  8  m.  off. 

aUILOir  or  aUILOAH  (the  Tangacheri  Fort),  in  lat.  S°  SSfN.,  Ion.  7%"^  34'  E.,  bears 
S.S.E.  about  lOi  leagues  from  Porca ;  the  coast  between  them  is  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  may 
be  approached  to  6  fathoms,  till  near  the  entrance  of  Iveker  River.  Quilon  Bank,  of  hard  ground, 
extends  from  Iveker  round  Quilon  Point,  where  it  becomes  very  uneven,  and  dangerous  to  approach 
under  Id  or  13  fathoms ;  for  under  these  depths*  abreast  the  Point,  there  are  sudden  overfisdls 
from  9  to  4,  3,  and  3  fathoms  rocky  bottom.  The  reef  or  foul  ground  of  Quilon  should  not  be 
approached  under  1^  fathoms.  Quilon,  or  properly  Koilon  (in  ancient  maps  Goulan),  bears  from 
Anjengo  N.W.  ^  N.  18  m.  A  small  British  force  is  stationed  here ;  the  ground  on  which  the 
cantonment  stands  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea,  above  which  it  is  about  40  ft.  Between 
Anjengo  and  Quilon  the  coast  forms  a  bight,  which  is  deepest  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  the  latter  place, 
at  which  spot  an  extensive  back-water  makes  a  gap  in  the  line  of  trees  fronting  the  coast. 

ttnilon  Point  is  a  projecting  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  outer  point,  which  is  caUed  Tangacheri, 
on  which  are  the  flag-staff  and  master  attendant's  house,  amount  high  cocoa-nut  trees,  is  slightly 
elevated  above  the  adjoining  land.  One  large  bushy  round  tree  above  the  rest  may  be  seen  beyond 
10  m.  from  a  ship's  deck  ;  the  flag-staff  cannot  be  seen  so  far  off  unless  the  colours  are  hoisted. 
This  point  is  about  S  m.  W.  of  Quilon  cantonments,  where  another  flag  is  hoisted  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  troops.  The  coast  for  more  than  $2  m.  N.  of  Tangacheri  flag-staff  is  rocky  and 
slightly  elevated,  having  half  way  along  it  a  white  church,  which  in  the  afternoon  shows  well. 

Tang^aeheri  Eeef.  Quilon,  besides  being  a  veiy  projecting  point  of  the  Travancore  coast,  is 
rendered  still  more  unsafe  to  approach  by  the  bank  of  hard  ground,  called  the  Tangacheri  Reef, 
extending  H  m.  to  the  S.W.,  and  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  Point,  and  6  m.  along  the  coast  to  the 
N.-ward.  Thei  bank  should  not  be  approached  under  13  fathoms  water  by  day,  or  17  fathoms  at 
night,  as  it  is  deep-to.  In  standing  to  the  N.-ward  along  the  coast  at  night  with  a  fresh  land-wind, 
be  careful  to  increase  the  distance  from  the  shore  as  the  vessel  approaches  Quilon. 

Anchorage.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  reef  the  coast  forms  a  bight,  where  ships  may  anchor  off  the 
town  and  military  station  of  Quilon,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  sand,  with  Tangacheri  flag-staff  bearing 
N.W.  1  nu  distant ;  but  as  there  are  rocky  overfalls  a  little  to  the  E.  of  this  position,  and  the 
master  attendant's  boat  will  always  come  off,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  that  officer  to  berth  the  ship. 
During  the  fine  season  from  Nov.  to  April,  trading  or  trooping  vessels  can  lie  close  in-shore  in 
safety.  The  point  and  reef  shelter  this  anchorage  from  N.W.  winds ;  but  if  the  weather  is  cloudy 
and  unsettled,  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  place  the  ship  too  close  to  the  shore. 

Boundings.  The  bank  of  soundings  off  Anjengo  extends  25  m.  from  the  main ;  off  Quilon 
d8m. ;  off  Alipee  30  m. ;  and  off  Cochin  35  m.  Off  Quilon  Point  there  are  20  fathoms  at  5  m. 
off  shore ;  but  farther  to  the  N.  that  depth  will  be  found  farther  from  the  coast :  off  Alipee  there 
are  dO  fathoms  at  Id  m.  distance,  and  off  Cochin  the  same  depth  at  16  m. 

There  are  10  fathoms  only  1  m.  off  Ai\jengo,  but  farther  to  the  N.  that  depth  is  2  m.  off  shore  ; 
abreast  Quilon  Point  there  are  10  fathoms  on  the  foul  ground  3  m.  from  land ;  to  the  W.  of  Iviker 
River  at  4  m.  from  land,  and  so  gradually  increasing  its  distance,  until  at  Alipee  there  are  10 
fathoms  as  far  as  8  m.  from  the  coast ;  above  this  latter  place  the  10  fathoms  line  runs  N.  i  W., 
again  approaching  the  coast,  until  off  Cochin  it  is  5^^  m.  from  land.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bank,  of  such  soundings  as  the  hand-lead  will  give,  extends  farther  off  Alipee  than  off  any  other 
place  yet  described. 

To  the  N.  of  Iviker,  as  far  as  Calicut,  the  soundings  are  all  regular,  and  the  bottom  mud ; 
whereas  below  Quilon  to  Cape  Comorin  it  is  sand,  and  rocky  in  many  places. 

AJfJElTGA,  or  JLSJUSQO  (the  Fort),  in  lat.  S""  40'  N.,  Ion.  IQ""  45'  E.,  bears  from  Quilon 
S.E.  i  S.,  distant  6  leagues ;  when  3  m.  to  the  S.-ward  of  the  latter,  the  coast  may  be  approached 
to  1 0  fathoms,  which  will  be  1^  m.  from  the  shore.  In  clear  weather  it  may  be  known  by  a  remark- 
able peak  of  the  Ghauts,  sometimes  called  Anjenga  Peak,  about  8  leagues  iuland,  higher  than  the 
adjoining  mountains,  which  is  in  one  with  the  fort  bearing  E.  by  S.  This  peak  (the  name  of 
which  is  Cuchi-MuUa)  may  be  seen  from  abreast  Quilon,  and  off  Cape  Comorin. 

Anjengo  Flag-staff  is  between  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Trevandrum  Observatory, 
and  bears  from  Covilum  Point  N.W.  i  N.,  SO  m. ;  but,  as  the  fort  and  a  few  houses  (that  are 
visible  through  the  trees)  are  low,  this  place  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  even  a  short  distance. 
A  church  with  a  white  front  will  be  seen  on  the  beach  2  or  3  cables'  lengths  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
fort,  and  a  bungalow  on  the  hills  d  m.  N.  of  it.  There  is  some  red  table-land  about  4  m.  to  the  N. 
of  Anjengo,  which  may  denote  the  approach  to  it  in  coming  from  the  N. ;  this  and  other  similar 
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table-land  along  tbis  coast,  being  much  higher  than  the  ooooa-nut  trees,  when  seen  from  a  ship's 
deck  at  a  greater  distance  than  7  m.,  give  the  manner  an  idea  that  these  red  cliffs  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge ;  whereas  the  shore  is  all  sandy  from  Covilum  to  Quilon. 

The  Anchorage  off  Anjengo  under  10  fathoms  is  foul  rocky  ground ;  but  outside  of  that  depth 
the  bottom  is  sand  and  shells.  Ships  ought,  therefore,  not  to  anchor  under  10  or  11  fathoms,  the 
ground  being  good  in  these  depths.  A  convenient  berth  is  with  the  Flag-staff  about  N.E.  by  E., 
and  Brii^all  Hill  about  S.E.  by  E.,  in  11  or  12  fathoms  mud,  off  shore  1  m.  Coir  may  be  pro- 
cured here,  but  the  water  is  indifferent  and  scarce,  and  few  articles  of  refreshment  are  to  be 
obtained :  ships  load  pepper  here,  and  at  Quilon,  also  at  Calicut  Tellicherry,  and  Mahe,  which  is 
brought  off  in  toniee  or  country  boats,  adapted  for  passing  through  the  surf.  There  is  said  to  be 
fresh  water  at  the  Bed  Cliffs  to  the  N.-ward  of  Anjenga,  but  it  cannot  be  got  conveniently ;  a  con- 
siderable surf  generally  prevailing  on  the  coast,  particularly  to  the  S.-ward,  renders  it  frequently 
unsafe  for  ships'  boats  to  land.  The  depths  of  water  between  Cochin  and  Anjenga  are  20  and  dd 
fathoms,  from  d  to  2^^  leagues  off,  80  to  84  fathoms  about  6  and  6|  leagues ;  and  the  edge  of  the 
bank  of  soundings  is  distant  9  or  10  leagues  from  the  shore.  There  is  an  admirable  system  of  in- 
land communication  by  canal  and  natural  back-water,  in  fast-pulling  boats,  from  below  Anjengo 
through  Quilon  and  Alipee  to  Cochin,  and  60  m.  beyond. 

TBEVAHDBUM  OBSESTATOET,  in  lat.  S""  dOf  N..  and  Ion.  Te""  57'  E.,  estabUshed  by 
the  Bajah  of  Travancore,  is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill,  about  2}  m.  inland,  and  to  the  N.  of  Tre- 
vandrum  Town,  and  196  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TreYandmm,  the  capital  of  the  independent  principality,  Travancore,  and  the  seat  of  the 
British  Residency,  is  5im.  N.N.W.  of  Covilum.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  having  its 
greatest  length  N.  and  S. ;  on  the  latter  extremity  stands  the  fort,  about  i  m.  square,  on  ground 
elevated  100  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Rajah's  palace,  within  its  precincts,  is  a  large  handsome 
edifice  in  the  European  style ;  it  is  a  little  way  inland,  more  than  2  m.  from  the  sandy  beach  of 
Pondera,  or  Pootoray.  The  Trevandrum  Observatory  is  on  a  hill,  more  than  2  m.  N.  of  the  capital, 
and  300  ft.  above  the  sea ;  its  two  white  domes  are  very  conspicuous,  but  having  been  established 
since  the  province  was  surveyed,  its  position  is  not  accurately  defined. 

Pondera,  off  which  vessels  communicating  with  Trevandrum  should  anchor,  has  a  flag-staff 
on  the  sandy  beach,  which  bears  N.W.,  and  is  5  m.  from  Covilum,  and  is  3  m.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Trevandrum  Fort.  No  ship's  boats  should  attempt  communication  with  the  shore,  when  there  is 
a  heavy  surf  in  the  N.E.  monsoon.    The  coast  is  sandy,  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  palms. 

Ajiohorage.  As  the  shore  is  deep-to,  a  vessel  should  anchor  in  12  fathoms,  sand,  ^  m.  from 
Pondera  Flag-staff  bearing  N.E.  and  nearly  in  line  with  the  Observatory. 

Monntaiina.  Inland  of  Trevandrum  the  Ghauts  are  of  great  elevation;  Cuchi  Mulla,  the 
highest  peak  (called  sometimes  by  early  navigators,  Anjengo  Peak),  is  more  than  4,000  ft.  high, 
and  bears  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.,  distant  31  m.  from  the  beach  by  Pondera  Flag-staff.  Between  this 
high  range  and  the  coast  some  small  hills  appear,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Naimun  Hill, 
or  MakunamuUa,  a  regular  sloping  round  mount  about  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  called  by  former 
navigators  Brinjall  Hill.  This  HiU  bears  E.  from  the  anchorage  off  Trevandrum,  and  being  only 
5  m.  from  the  sea,  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  S ,  and  from  Aiyeugo  Road-stead. 
There  are  little  white  churches  in  almost  every  village  along  tbis  coast  Between  Ruttera  Point 
and  Anjengo,  the  land,  at  the  back  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  which  fringe  the  coast,  is  hilly  and 
undulating.  

COVILUM,  or  EUTTEBA  POIVT,  in  kt.  8°  34'  N..  Ion.  76°  58'  E..  bears  S.E.  i  S.  from 
Anjenga,  distant  6}  leagues  :  it  is  a  piece  of  low,  level  land,  terminating  in  a  bluff,  fronting  the 
sea,  higher  than  the  contiguous  coast,  but  projects  very  little.  About  8i  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Point, 
there  is  a  village,  established  not  long  ago  by  the  lUyah  of  Travancore,  called  Pondera,  having  a 
high  flag-staff  with  several  straggling  buildings  between  it  and  Anjenga.  The  coast  in  this  space 
is  low,  and  abounds  with  trees ;  it  is  bold  to  approach,  having  13  or  1 8  fathoms  at  a  mile  distant, 
35  or  36  fathoms  about  3  and  3^  leagues'  distance  ;  and  the  e^e  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  about 
9  leagues  distant  from  the  shore.  Covilum,  or  Ruttera  Point,  bears  from  Enciam  Islet  about 
N.W.  i  W.  16i  m.  The  coast  between  them,  except  near  Covilum,  is  sandy,  nearly  straight, 
fronted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  safe  to  approach.  Covilum  is  a  piece  of  low  level  land  termi- 
nating in  a  bluff  cape  higher  than  the  contiguous  coast,  but  it  projects  very  little,  and  has  a  build- 
ing upon  it ;  there  are  three  little  projecting  points  close  to  the  S.E.  of  it,  and  at  the  distance  of 
8  m*  another  point,  I  m.  to  the  E.  of  which  is  the  village  and  back-water  of  Karuchel. 

We  formerly  described  a  point  called  Veniam  as  7^  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ruttera  Point,  and 
'*  formed  of  steep  bold  land,  or  reddish  cliffs,  considerably  elevated,  having  on  the  N.  side  a  small 
river,  and  a  village  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  high  land  that  forms  the  point.'*    This  is  evidently 
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a  description  of  the  Colator  Hill  and  the  Village  of  Powaur  as  seen  from  the  S.,  from  which  point 
of  view  the  Hill  would  look  like  a  point  projecting  to  N.,  if  the  vessel  was  far  enough  off  to  dip  the 
trees.  The  coast-line  hereabouts,  according  to  Captain  Selbj's  survey,  is  all  sandy,  and  fronted 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Colatur  Hill  (formerly  called  Point  Veniam)  bears  from  Enciam  Islet 
N.W.  ^  N.  distant  8  m.  From  Point  Veniam  the  coast  takes  a  direction  about  S.E.  by  E.  to 
Cadiapatam  Point,  6  leagues ;  the  land  facing  the  sea  is  mostly  steep  and  high,  of  red  appearance 
in  some  places.  About  half-way  between  them,  the  Island  "Rwimw,  having  a  church  and  some 
other  buildings  on  it,  is  situated  near  the  shore,  and  rocks  above  and  under  water  project  from  it 
to  a  small  distance.  To  the  N.  of  these  lie  the  town  and  river  of  Tengaypatiiam ;  this  river 
having  a  bar  at  the  month,  can  only  be  entered  by  large  boats  in  the  rainy  season,  although 
navigable  inside  at  all  times,  and  extends  a  considerable  way  inland.  There  are  several  small 
villages  and  churches  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  some  of  these  a$i€ierU  Nestorian  churches 
may  be  seen  interspersed  along  the  shore  from  hence  to  Gape  Comorin.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
Island  of  Enciam,  the  steep  land  near  the  sea  has  a  red  aspect  (resembling  that  about  Point 
Veniam),  between  which  and  Cadiapatam  Point  is  situated  the  village  Kolatchy  or  Colachul,  where 
the  coast  forms  a  small  bay,  or  concavity.    Kolatchy  Church  is  in  lat.  8°  lOf  N. 

ENCIAM  ISLET,  in  lat.  8"^  V2i'  N.,  Ion.  77^  9'  E.,  is  5i  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Ruttera  Point, 
and  bears  from  Cadiapatam  Point  N.W.  by  W.  10m.;  this  Islet  is  rocky,  has  a  church  on  it,  and 
lies  about  |  m.  off  the  sandy  shore ;  rocks,  above  and  below  water,  project  from  it  to  a  small 
distance.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Islet  the  steep  land  near  the  sea  has  a  red  appearance ;  indeed 
there  are  numerous  patches  of  red  land  between  Comorin  and  Quilon,  but  cocoa-nut  trees  fringe 
the  most  part  of  the  coast.  A  depth  of  IS  fathoms  will  be  found  close  to  the  outer  rocks  off  En- 
ciam ;  at  night  a  vessel  should  not  shoal  under  80  fathoms,  which  depth  is  only  d  m.  from  the 
rocks. 

COLACHUL.  This  place  is  on  the  shore  just  half-way  between  Cadiapatam  and  Enciam 
Islet ;  off  it  there  are  several  rocks  above  and  below  water.  At  the  village  of  Colachul,  troops 
sometimes  embark  in  the  fine  season,  the  out-lying  rocks  forming  a  partial  break- water,  within 
which  landing  is  comparatively  easy.  There  is  a  remarkable  tree  on  the  undulating  ground  of 
Aunipauri  Hills,  elevated  more  than  250  ft.  above  the  sea,  bearing  from  Enciam  Islet  N.E.  by 
E.  i  E.  4i  m„  and  about  4  m.  to  N.  of  Colachul  Village. 

Oolaohnl,  in  lat.  8®  10'  N.,  Ion.  77®  14'  E.,  is  about  26  m.  from  the  foot  of  the  Asambu  Hills, 
a  new  coffee-growing  district  of  Travancore,  between  2,500  ft.  and  3,500  ft  above  the  sea-level ;  and 
the  coffee  is  now  exported  direct  from  this  place.  The  first  British  ship  called  there  in  March,  187  i , 
and  others  have  been  since.  There  are  no  port-dues  at  Colachul  as  yet,  nor  has  the  anchorage  been 
properly  surveyed ;  but  ships  of  good  size  can  sail  between  some  of  the  outlying  rocks,  and  ride  at 
anchor  to  leeward  of  them  in  smooth  water. 

Anchorage.  Anchor  with  the  tree  N.  by  E.,  and  the  highest  part  of  Cadiapatam  Bed  Point 
E.S.E.,  in  11  or  12  fathoms  water,  which  position  will  be  3^  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Kotab  Rocky 
Islet     Native  pilots  can  take  the  vessel  further  in  to  a  good  berth. 

CADIAf  ATAM  POnTT,  in  lat.  8°  7*'  N.,  Ion.  77®  18'  E.,  bearing  W.  f  N.  14  m.  from 
Cape  Comorin,  and  S.E.  by  E.  10  m.  from  Enciam  Islet,  is  steep,  rather  high,  and  of  a  very  red 
appearance,  with  a  few  trees  near  its  extremity.  A  heavy  surf  prevails  all  along  this  part  of  the 
coast,  between  Comorin  and  Cadiapatam,  and  only  catamarans  are  used  by  the  natives ;  no  ships' 
boats  should  attempt  landing.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  Point  there  are  two  rocky  islets  about  1}  m. 
from  each  other,  and  distant  1  and  2|  m.  from  the  Point,  surrounded  by  rocks  under  water,  and 
foul  ground ;  they  are  named  Adumdah  and  Kotah.  About  1  or  IJ^m.  S.W.  by  S.  from  Adumdah 
Islet,  and  2}  m.  from  the  Point,  lies  the  Crocodile  Bock.  From  this  Rock,  the  extreme  low  point 
of  Cape  Comorin  bears  E.,  distant  5i  leagues,  the  S.-most  high  land  over  the  Cape  E.  by  N.  i  N., 
Cadiapatam  Point  N.E.  i  N.,  Adumdah  Islet  N.N.E.,  Kotah  Islet  N.N.W.,  and  the  N.  extreme  of 
the  land  N.W.  ^  N.  Close  to  it,  at  Hm.,  there  are  13  and  14  fathoms,  17  fathoms  about  2}  m. 
off,  19  fathoms  about  Si^  m.,  22  fathoms  about  7  m.,  and  23  fathoms  about  2  m.  outside  of  it, 
sandy  bottom. 

GKOCODUE  SUVKEV  EOCK,  in  lat  8°  6'  N.,  Ion.  77°  15'  E.,  bears  S.W.  from  the  above 
point  nearly  dm.;  close  to  it  are  depths  of  14  and  16  fathoms,  and  20  fathoms  ^m.  outside. 
A  part  of  this  rock  appears  sometimes  above  water,  but  it  does  not  break  at  all  times,  nor  is  it 
visible  at  H.  W.  when  the  sea  is  smooth.  At  night  do  not  approach  it*  under  25  fathoms  water. 
Between  the  Crocodile  Rock  and  Cadiapatam  Point  is  the  rocky  islet  Adumdah,  and  li  m.  to 


*  A  light  lias  been  proposed  to  be  placed  near  the  Crocodile  Bock,  either  on  one  of  the  ialeta  or  on  the 
main  land  abreaat.    Anothw  light  haa  been  recommended  for  Oape  Ck>morin. 
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W.N.W.  of  this  islet  is  another  called  Eotah.  Both  are  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks  and  foul 
ground,  but  there  is  a  channel  between  the  two,  and  between  each  and  the  Crocodile  Rock.  Kotah 
bears  from  the  Crocodile  N.N.W.  nearly  2  m. 

The  Coast    From  Huttera  Point  to  Cadiapatam  Point,  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  about 

9  or  10  leagues  from  the  land;  80  fathoms  is  from  4  to  6  leagues  off;  25  or  S6  fathoms  is  2^  and 
8  leagues  firom  the  shore,  which  should  not  be  approached  under  these  depths  about  Cadiapatam 
Point,  during  the  night  or  in  dark  weather,  on  account  of  the  straggling  rocks  off  that  place :  to 
the  W.  of  these  rocks  the  coast  is  not  so  dangerous.  In  passing  between  them  and  Euttera  Point, 
from  3d  to  26  fathoms  is  a  good  Cmck  with  the  land-wind ;  or  the  coast  may  be  approached  to  18  or 
SO  fathoms  occasionally ;  between  Enciam  Island  and  Huttera  Point,  a  ship  may  borrow  into  16  or 
17  fathoms.  From  Cadiapatam  Point,  the  low  sandy  extremity  of  Capo  Comorin  bears  £.  by  S., 
distant  h  leagues ;  the  coast  between  them  having  a  little  concavity  in  some  places,  is  low  and 
sandy  dose  to  the  sea,  rising  in  a  gentle  acclivity  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  situated  a  few  miles 
inland*  Close  to  the  shore  some  churches  are  seen*  and  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  cape  lies  the  small 
river  Masaooady,  with  nodss  barring  its  entrance,  and  some  buildings  near  it.  Between  this  place 
and  the  grove  of  trees  at  the  village  of  Cape  Comorin,  the  low  country  seems  divided  by  a  wall  or 
trench,  etretching  from  the  shore  to  the  mountains,  and  fortified  by  mounds  of  earth.  The  land 
between  the  Ghauts  and  the  shore,  from  Point  Veniam  to  Cadiapatam  Point,  may  be  seen  7  leagues ; 
and  the  mountains  inland  18  or  20  leagues  in  clear  weather.  In  passing  along  this  part  of  the 
coasty  when  clear  of  the  rocks  off  Cadiapatam  Point,  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  22  or 
20  fathoms  toward  Cape  Comorin,  which  will  be  about  6  m.  off ;  but  in  the  night  or  in  hazy 
weather,  it  ought  not  to  be  approached  so  close. 

CAPE  COMOSnr,  in  kt.  8^  5'  N.,  Ion.  77°  31'  K,  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindostan,  is  a  low 
sandy  cape,  with  a  small  pagoda  at  its  extreme  point ;  and  (a  little  to  the  W.  of  this)  the  British 
Resident*s  bungalow  with  a  flag-staff.  About  2  cables*  lengths  to  the  S.£.  of  the  sandy  cape  is  a 
sloping  rocky  islet  high  above  water,  with  other  rocks  about  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks.  To  the 
W.  of  the  Residency  the  shore  of  the  cape  is  sandy  and  barren,  but  to  the  £.  it  abounds  with  trees, 
amongst  which,  and  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  pagoda,  is  Watakota  Fort  The  pagoda  is  a  low,  white, 
square  building  near  the  water's  edge,  i  m.  to  the  N.  of  which  stands  the  village  of  Comorin,  called 
by  the  natives  Cania  Cumari,  amongst  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  high  reddish  ground  at  the  back ;  and 
i  m.  farther  N.E.  is  another  little  sandy  cape,  with  rocks  off  it  The  land  of  the  cape  rises  from 
the  sea  with  a  gentle  acdivi^  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mount,  which  is  of  a  sharp  conical  form, 
1,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  4  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  pagoda.  It  is  separated  from  the  range  of 
Ghauts,  which  at  its  back  rise  in  mijestio  sharp  peaks,  chained  together,  and  forming  a  ridge, 
which  is  in  one  with  the  cape  bearing  about  N. 

Approftehing  the  Coast  from  the  W.,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  above-mentioned 
isolated  conical  mount  can  never  be  seen,  even  in  die  clearest  weather,  at  a  greater  distance  than 
85  m.  Some  prominent  peaks  to  the  N.  of  it  may  be  seen  50  and  60  m.,  and  the  most  S.  visible 
one  may  be  mistaken  for  the  conical  mount  by  ships  passing  at  a  great  distance.  The  most  likely 
one  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  a  mountain  10  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  and  called  Maruvatur ;  this  is 
more  than  2,000  ft.  high,  and  bears  from  Cadiapatam  Point  N.N.E.  i  £.,  distant  9  m.  Another 
peak,  called  Miandraghiri,  between  8,000  and  4,000  ft  above  the  sea  level,  bears  N.E.  by  N., 
distant  about  lira.  £rom  Maruvatur. 

BOUKDTSOB.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  50  m.  off  shore  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Cape 
Comorin*  At  the  distance  of  8  m.  from  the  shore  S.  of  the  cape  there  are  20  fathoms ;  but  farther 
to  the  N.W.,  as  iiEur  as  Quilon,  that  depth  is  between  4  and  5  m.  off  shore,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ruttera,  where  20  fathoms  will  be  obtained  only  2  ol  off  land.  Near  Comorin,  and  by  the  Crocodile 
Bock,  casts  of  10  fathoms  are  found  nearly  8  m.  from  the  main  land;  but  generally  between  the 
cape  and  Enciam  there  is  that  depth  at  1  and  2  m.  distance.    Between  Enciam  and  Anjengo, 

10  m«  is  about  1  ra.  from  hmd.  The  bottom  is  sand  and  shells,  with  exceptional  rocky  casts.  To 
the  E.  of  Cape  Comorin  the  bank  of  shoal  soundings  extends  further  off  shore,  and  has  more 
overfalls. 

Wadge*i  Bank.  The  ship  Shak  AUum,  Ci^tain  Wadge,  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  in  lat 
7^  89'  N.,  Ion.  77^  16'  E«,  sounded  in  17  fathoms,  hard  rocky  bottom,  on  a  shoal  of  small  extent 
on  the  bank  of  soundings,  86  m.  S.W.  of  Cape  Comorin.  It  was  examined  in  1861,  but  not  less 
a  depth  than  14  fSsUihoms.was  found.  This  is  probably  that  bank  formerly  described  by  Captain 
Horsbuiigh  as  ''  a  great  way  out  from  Cape  Comorin,  and  abounding  with  cod,  where  some  ships 
have  caught  considerable  numbers  of  those  fish,  bat  it  appears  to  be  of  small  extent  and  little 
known.'* 
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GULF  OF  MANAR— CAPE  COMORIN  TO  POINT  DE  GALLE. 

(Variation  of  Compass,  about  1°  0'  E.) 

The  Gulf  of  Manar  is  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Tinavellj  and  Madura  on  the  W. ;  the  ledge 
of  rocks  and  islands,  called  Adam*s  Bridge,  on  the  N. ;  and  Ceylon  on  the  E.  The  extreme 
breadth  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Point  de  Galle  is  200  m. 

The  Tinavelly  Coast  is  about  85  m.  in  length ;  the  portion  to  N.  of  Tuticorin  is  low,  witli 
cocoa-nut  trees  fringing  it ;  scarcely  any  rising  ground  occurs  inland  tiU  S.  of  that  harbour  at  the 
back  of  Manapaud  Point ;  but  the  magnificent  ghauts,  which,  running  N.  from  Comorin  are  the 
boundary  between  Tinavelly  and  Travanoore,  form  a  back*gronnd,  in  clear  weather,  to  the  otherwise 
monotonous  landscape.  Towards  Comorin,  the  ghauts  are  much  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  always 
visible.  Tinavelly  has  several  minor  streams,  but  only  two  principal  rivers,  the  Tambaravari,  or 
Tambapani,  and  the  Vypar,  falling  into  the  sea,  the  latter  16  m.  to  the  N.  of  Tuticorin,  the  former 
about  half  that  distance  to  the  S.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  numerous  feeders  of  these  two,  and 
other  rivers,  lay  the  country  in  many  parts  under  water,  and  leave  everywhere  in  the  plains 
innumerable  small  lakes  or  ponds.  That  part  of  the  province  to  the  N.  of  the  Biver  Tambaravari 
is  the  more  level  and  fertile  and  very  productive,  being  extensively  irrigated  by  canals  from  that 
river.  The  S.E.  part  of  Tinnavelly  is,  however,  barren ;  having  a  light  stony  soil ;  that  throughout 
the  province  is  generally  of  a  deep  red  or  rusty  colour,  from  the  presence  of  iron,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  sand,  forming  a  friable  mould.  In  the  maritime  tract  on  the  S.E.  coast,  there  are 
extensive  salt  marshes,  liable  to  spread  greatly  during  the  rainy  season.  Of  all  the  products  of 
Tinavelly,  cotton  is  the  most  important ;  but  the  cultivation  is  restricted  to  the  native  plant  of  India. 
Rice  is  the  principal  alimentary  crop,  but  it  sometimes  fails  to  a  considerable  extent  when  the  rain- 
fall  is  below  the  usual  average.  Pearl-banks  exist  in  the  shallow  sea  both  to  N.  and  S.  of  Tuticorin, 
but  do  not  produce  so  great  a  revenue  as  those  off  Ceylon. 

The  Madura  Coa^,  from  the  Paumben  Pass  to  Vaimbaur,  about  50  m.,  is  an  extensive  sandy 
plain,  without  a  single  hill  or  conspicuous  eminence.  The  Vygah,  the  principal  river  of  the  province, 
falls  into  Palk  Strait  just  to  the  N.  of  Tonitorai,  the  headland  which  forms  the  W.  side  of  Paumben 
Pass.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  but  smaller,  and,  though  destitute  of  water  in  the  dry  season, 
have  considerable  volume  during  the  rains,  and  must  naturally  bring  down  much  of  the  alluvial 
deposit,  which  tends  gradually  to  fill  up  Palk  Strait. 

GETLOH  ISULND,  known  as  Lanka  by  the  natives  of  India,  lying  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Hindostan,  from  its  peculiar  configuration  and  position  nearer  the  equator,  needs 
some  general  description,  that  any  points  of  difference  between  its  seasons  and  those  of  Hindostan 
may  be  comprehended.  Its  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  is  240  geographical  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  on  the  parallel  of  Colombo,  is  just  the  half  of  its  length.  The  N.  half  of  the  Island  is 
flat  and  low,  but  the  S.  half  is  mostly  mountain  region  (separated  from  the  nearest  ghauts  of  India 
by  a  gap  of  200  m.),  and  from  its  great  elevation  and  isolated  position,  by  arresting  the  winds  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  causes  a  considerable  amount  of  rain-fall  to  be  experienced,  in  some  part 
or  other  of  the  Island,  during  every  week  of  the  year.  The  greatest  quantity  falls  on  the  S.W. 
portion  of  Ceylon  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  wind  is  intercepted  and  its  moisture  condensed 
by  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  surrounding  Adam's  Peak. 

The  W.  Coast  of  Ceylon  is  low  near  the  sea,  much  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees. 
Inland,  the  mountains  attain  a  great  elevation ;  Adam's  Peak  (the  loftiest  visible  from  the  W.  coast), 
stands  7,420  ft.  above  sea  level ;  but,  being  35  m.  from  the  nearest  sea,  it  is  veiled  in  haze  during 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  though  an  excellent  land-mark  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  culminating 
peak,  however,  of  Ceylon  is  Pedrotala-gala,  860  ft.  higher  than  Adam's  Peak,  and  nearly  20  m. 
farther  to  N.E.  Between  Galle  and  Colombo  much  elevated  country  intervenes  between  Adani*s 
Peak  and  the  coast ;  the  most  useful  marks  are  the  Haycock  and  the  Hummocks  or  Knuckles, 
which,  with  any  other  conspicuous  hills,  will  be  described  under  their  contiguous  ports.  To  N.  of 
Colombo,  the  country  gets  lower  and  lower  towards  the  N.  end  of  the  island.  Estuaries  of  great 
area,  called  after  ancient  Arab  navigators  "gobbs"  (ghubbet),  separating  large  tracts  of  lowland 
from  the  main,  are  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  N.  part  of  this  W.  coast  of  Ceylon  A  peculiarity, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  to  strike  a  stranger  who  lands  at  Galle  or  Colombo,  is  the  bright  red 
colour  of  the  streets  and  roads,  contrasting  vividly  with  the  verdure  of  the  trees ;  the  fine  rod  dust 
penetrates  every  crerice,  and  imparts  its  own  tint  to  every  neglected  article.  Natives  resident  in 
these  localities,  are  easily  recoguisable  elsewhere,  by  the  general  hue  of  their  dress.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  prevalence,  along  this  W.  coast,  of  latente,  or,  as  the  Singhalese  call  it,  cabook,  a 
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product  of  disintegrated  gneiss,  which,  heing  subjected  to  detrition,  communicates  its  hue  to  the 
soil.  Along  this  W.  coast,  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Chilaw,  corallines  and  shelb  mixed  with  sand, 
and  particles  of  gneiss,  are  found  near  the  shores.  But  the  principal  scene  of  most  recent  formations 
is  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island,  with  the  adjoining  peninsula  of  Jafna.  Here  the  coral  rooks 
abound  far  above  H.  W.  mark,  and  extend  across  the  island,  where  the  land  has  been  gradually 
upraised,  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  shore.  Sand  covers  a  vast  extent  of  the  N.  sea-board,  the  peninsula 
of  Jaiha,  and  Manar  Island ;  this  is  doubtless  brought  by  the  currents  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  from 
the  Goromandel  coast,  and  from  the  N.W.  shore  of  Ceylon  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  across  the  shallows 
of  Adam's  Bridge ;  this  barrier  being  formed  by  a  long  line  of  sandy  embankments,  which  shift 
about  materially  through  the  force  of  the  ocean  swell  in  opposite  monsoons. 

Biven.  Nine  or  ten  streams  of  some  magnitude,  besides  smaller  ones,  fall  into  the  sea 
between  Point  de  Galle  and  Manar.  The  Gindura  near  Galle ;  next  to  N.  comes  the  Bentotte 
Hiver ;  then  the  Ealu-ganga,  or  Kalu-oya  at  Caltura;  the  Ealani-ganga,  or  Mutwal  at  Colombo; 
the  Maha-oya,  or  Kaymel,  near  Negombo ;  and  the  Dedruoya  at  Chilaw.  The  Veluki-ar  falls  into 
the  Putlam  back-water,  running  N.  to  the  ocean  round  the  N.  end  of  Calpentyn  Island,  whereabouts 
also  is  the  mouth  of  the  Eala-oya,  debouching  into  the  sea  at  Dutch  Bay.  Farther  to  N.  are  the 
Moderegam,  and  the  Arive-ar  or  Aripo  River.  All  these  streams  are  liable,  during  the  fury  of  the 
monsoons,  to  be  surcharged  with  rain  till  they  overflow  their  banks,  and  spread  in  wide  inundations 
over  the  level  conntiy.  On  the  subsidence  of  these  waters,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  acting  on 
the  surfjEUse  they  have  deserted,  produces  a  noxious  and  fatal  malaria,  prolific  of  fevers ;  and,  in 
some  seasons,  so  deadly  is  the  pestilence,  that  the  Malabar  coolies  as  well  as  the  native  peasantry 
betake  themselves  to  flight.  Very  few  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon  are  navigable,  and  these  only  by 
canoes  and  flat  boats,  which  ascend  some  of  the  largest  for  short  distances.  Those  which  intersect 
the  great  high  road  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Colombo  are  mostly  bridged ;  a  bridge  of  boats  connects 
each  side  of  the  Kalani-ganga  near  the  latter  place. 

Soundings.  Off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  nowhere  so  much 
as  15m.;  to  the  N.  of  Colombo,  only  about  10  m. ;  but  to  less  than  half  that  distance  o£f 
Calpentyn  and  Kara-tivo.  From  the  latter  place,  the  edge  of  the  bank  trends  N.W.  towards 
Paumben,  and  at  15  m.  S.  of  that  town  there  is  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  continuation  of  the  bank  off  the  Tinavelly  coast  to  Comorin,  has  not  yet  been  examined. 
Its  outer  edge  cannot  therefore  be  correctly  defined,  but  due  S.  of  Comorin  it  stretches  45  m.  off 
shore.  This  bank  is  doubtless  the  accumulation  (throughout  many  ages)  of  the  Malabar  coast  sand, 
picked  out  by  the  ocean  swell,  and  borne  along  by  the  S.  currents  during  successive  S.W.  monsoons. 
There  is  very  deep  water  at  half-way  between  Comorin  and  Galle,  where  the  £.  I«  0.  steamer 
Zenobia  Mled  to  obtain  bottom  at  500  fathoms. 

The  Pearl  Banks  of  the  Ceylon  coast  extend  several  miles  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Manar  Island, 
but  are  not  specially  depicted  on  the  charts;  many  of  those,  however,  of  the  Tinavelly  coast 
between  Paumben  and  Trichendore  are  laid  down.  More  care  than  formerly  has  of  late  been 
bestowed  upon  the  pearl  oysters  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar ;  they  occasionally  disappear  from .  banks 
where  many  an  annual  harvest  has  been  reaped,  and  this  disappearance  is  now  known  to  be  owing 
to  the  recently-ascertained  fact  that  they  migrate  at  times  to  more  favourable  situations,  for  which 
purpose  the  oyster  can  sever  its  byssus,  and  ro-form  it  at  pleasuro;  thus  it  not  only  possesses 
locomotive  powers,  but  their  exercise  is  indispensable  to  its  economy  when  obliged  to  searoh  for  food, 
or  compelled  to  escape  from  local  impurities.  It  is  also  susceptible  of  translation  from  place  to 
place,  and  thus  new  beds  are  formed  in  positions  ascertained  to  be  suitable  for  its  growth  and 
protection.  The  pearl  divers  are  chiefly  Tamils  and  Moors,  trained  for  the  service  by  diving  for 
chanki, — shells  that  are  used  by  the  people  of  India  to  be  sawn  into  bangles  and  anklets — which 
are  not  only  fished  up  by  the  divers  off  the  islands  of  Manar  and  Kara-tivo,  but  dug  up  in  large 
quantities  from  beneath  the  soil  on  the  adjacent  sliores,  in  which  they  are  deeply  embedded,  the 
land  having  evidently  been  since  upraised.  The  apparatus  employed  to  assist  the  diver's  operations 
are  exceedingly  simple  in  their  character;  consisting  of  a  stone,  about  80  pounds  weight,  to 
accelerate  the  rapidity  of  his  descent,  this  is  suspended  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  with  a  loop 
attached  to  it  for  receiving  the  man's  foot ;  also  a  net-work  basket,  which  he  takes  down  to  the 
bottom,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  face,  fills  with  the  oysters  as  he  collects  them ;  this,  on  a 
concerted  signal,  is  hauled  to  the  surface.  The  divers  do  not  ordinarily  remain  a  full  minute  below, 
and  the  most  expert  cannot  continue  at  the  bottom  so  much  as  90  seconds,  nor  attain  a  greater 
depth  than  13  fathoms  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calhng.  The  Gulf  of  Manar  abounds  with  sharks, 
but,  strange  to  say,  hardly  more  than  one  accident  is  known  to  have  occurred  from  these  creatures 
during  any  peari  fishery  since  the  British  have  had  possession  of  Ceylon. 

Winds  and  Havigation.    Point  de  Galle  bears  from  Cape  Comorin  S.E.  i  E.,  distant 
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66  leagQee.  Ships  crossing  from  the  Cape  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  onght  not  to  steer  a  direct  coarse, 
as  they  may  be  liable,  at  times,  to  experience  a  current  setting  to  the  E.  into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar ; 
a  S.E.,  or  S.E.  i  S.  course  will  therefore  be  proper,  according  to  circumstances,  until  they  get 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Point  de  Galle  ;  they  may  then  steer  to  the  E.  and  make  it  in  day-light, 
if  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  approach  the 
coast  about  Point  de  Galle  with  great  caution  during  the  night,  on  account  of  the  rapid  currents 
and  sunken  rocks  interspersed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Ships  bound  to  the  E. 
parts  of  India  have  no  occasion  to  keep  close  to  the  S.  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  least  not  to  lose  time  by 
so  doing.  The  current  sets  into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  only  at  times  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  for 
it  usually  runs  about  S.SE.  or  S.  between  Caltura  and  Gkdle.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  make 
the  island  of  Ceylon  to  the  W.  of  Point  de  Galle,  for  if  the  wind  veer  to  the  S.  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  round  that  place,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  in  the  directions  for  sailing  from  Bombay 
to  the  S.  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  a  direct  course  may  be  followed  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Point  de  Galle ;  the  wind  blowing  then  from  the  Gulf  is  generally  moro  fair  for 
ships  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  than  in  returning  towards  the  Cape ;  for  in  this  season, 
ships  keep  near  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon  to  Caltura  or  Colombo,  or  even  to  Chilaw,  before  they 
stretch  across  to  Cape  Comorin.  In  Dec.  and  Jan.,  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  blows  strong  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  it  is  certainly  advisable  for  ships  proceeduig  from  the  S.  part  of  Ceylon  to  the 
Malabar  coast  not  to  stretch  off  until  they  have  coasted  along  to  Caltura ;  then  they  may  steer 
over  for  the  Cape  close-hauled,  and  will  find  the  N.E.  wind  increase  greatly  in  strength  as  the 
Gulf  is  opened.  When  they  approach  the  land  about  the  Cape,  it  will  draw  more  to  the  E.,  and 
afterwards  become  Tariable,  inclining  to  land  and  sea-breezes,  when  near  the  land  to  the  W.  of  the 
Cape  Mountains. 

About  the  changes  of  the  monsoons,  the  winds  often  prevail  from  the  W.  between  Cape 
Comorin  and  Ceylon,  accompanied,  at  times,  by  a  current  setting  into  the  Gulf,  which  renders  it 
advisable  for  ships  passing  from  the  S.  part  of  the  island  towards  the  Cape,  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  March, 
and  April,  to  steer  direct  from  Point  de  Galle  for  it  In  the  two  former  months,  some  ships  have 
been  set  to  the  E.  by  the  current  and  W.S.W.  winds,  so  far  as  to  make  the  coast  of  India,  near 
Manapaud  Point ;  in  crossing  from  Caltura  late  in  March,  the  same  happened  to  the  Anna, 

From  March  to  Nov.,  Westerly  winds  prevail  off  the  S.W.  end  of  Ceylon ;  it  is  then  difficult 
for  a  ship  to  get  to  the  W.  from  Point  de  Galle,  and  after  April  it  is  too  late  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  until  Oct  is  advancing.  Even  in  April,  being  off  the 
S.  or  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon,  bound  to  Bombay,  if  a  ship  can  make  considerable  progress  against 
the  W.  winds,  it  will  be  prudent  for  her  to  pass  through  the  Eight  or  Nine-Degrees  Channel,  and 
to  the  W.  of  the  Laccadiva  Islands,  making  short  tacks  occasionally  in  passing  them,  to  keep  up 
her  Westing.  She  will  then  avoid  being  embarrassed  by  the  coast,  and  probably  escape  bad. 
weather,  which  is  very  liable  to  happen  near  it  in  May  ;  and  may  reasonably  expect  to  reach  her 
port  of  destination  more  speedily  than  keeping  near  the  land,  in  the  track  used  during  the  fair 
season. 

THE  INDIAN  SHORE. 

The  Coast  from  Cape  Comorin  goes  about  N.E.  by  E.  to  Manapaud  Point  The  distance  is 
15  m.  to  the  prominent  point,  which  is  Im.  to  S.  of  the  village  of  Ootaunkudi,  and  was  called 
East  Cape  by  old  navigators,  and  thence  it  is  dO  m.  to  Manapaud  Point.  To  the  N.  of  Manapaud 
the  shore  is  low ;  but  to  W.,  from  that  place  towards  Comorin,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  100  or 
200  ft  in  undulating  sandy  hills,  and  the  tops  of  tall  palmyra  trees  are  apparent  as  emerging  from 
them ;  the  back-ground  is  mostly  of  a  reddish  soil,  covered  with  palmyra  trees  and  bushes,  and 
rising  gradually  to  the  foot  of  the  ghauts,  which  at  Cape  Comorin  approach  to  within  3  m.  of  the 
shore.  Numerous  fishermen's  viUages  and  small  white-washed  churches  line  the  coast,  but  land- 
ing in  a  ship's  boat  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  and  dangerous  operation.  The  coast  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  East  Cape  forms  in  a  deep  bight  to  the  N.  of  the  former,  in  which  vessels  can  find  con- 
siderable shelter  from  W.  winds,  but  the  swell  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  rolls  round  into  it ;  therefore 
no  attempt  should  then  be  made  to  land  in  a  ship's  boat.  The  boundary  between  Tinavelly  and 
Travancore  is  situated  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Cape  Comorin. 

East  Cape  stands  15  m.  about  E.N.E.  from  Comorin,  and  bears  about  S.W.  by  W.  from  Ma- 
napaud Point,  from  which  it  is  distant  20  m.  To  N.  of  East  Cape  a  considerable  bay  is  formed, 
where,  in  4  fathoms,  a  small  vessel  may  find  some  little  shelter  from  W.  winds  and  their  accom- 
panying swell,  which  is  still  further  broken  by  the  prominency  of  the  shore-reef  between  Ootaun- 
kudi and  Idingikari.    This  bay  was  known  to  former  navigators  as  Covalum.    The  cape  has  trees 
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on  it,  and  near  the  town  there  is  a  tuft  of  trees  elevated  more  than  the  other  land  ;  to  the  N.  ahout 
8  m.  off  there  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river. 

ShoaL  The  shore-reef,  between  East  Gape  and  Idingikari  (which  is  3  m.  nearer  to  Gape 
Gomorin),  extends  off  a  full  mile  and  perhaps  more ;  the  latest  chart  shows  that  there  is  not  a 
distance  of  1^  m.  between  the  reef  and  the  13-fathom  sounding.  This  is  probably  the  spot  where 
H.M.S.  Thalia  is  said  to  have  seen  breakers  at  f  m.  from  her.  Gape  Gomorin  bore  W.  bj  S. 
(most  probably  the  isolated  conical  mount,  distant  3  m.  N.W.  from  the  low  cape,  as  the  latter 
would  have  been  too  far  off  to  be  visible^  and  the  extreme  eastern  land  N.E.  by  N.  (probably  the 
East  Gape).     She  sounded,  and  shoaled  her  water  suddenly  from  11  to  3^^  fathoms. 

MANAPAUD  POIHT,  in  lat.  S""  23'  N.,  Ion.  78''  3'  E.,  8  m.  from  Trichendore  Pagoda,  is  a 
high  sandy  promontoiy,  based  on  rock,  jutting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  having  a  small  white- 
washed church  on  its  summit,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  12  or  13  m.  The  breakers  extend  8  or 
4  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  this  point,  and  about  1  m.  to  the  S.E.  The  town  of  Manapaud  may  be  known 
by  the  ruins  of  a  large  church  half  buried  in  sand,  and  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  too  shallow  for 
internal  navigation,  opening  into  the  bay  to  the  N.  of  Manapaud  Point. 

Anchorage.  There  is  excellent  holding  ground  in  5  fathoms,  mud,  to  be  found  near  the 
shore,  between  the  towns  of  Manapaud  and  Periathullay,  which  are  5  m.  apart.  This  anchorage  is 
only  available  in  the  N.E.  monsoon.  In  June,  July,  and  Aug.,  the  heavy  sea  which  rolls  in  upon 
that  part  of  the  coast,  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  vessel  anchoring  there ;  therefore,  during 
these  months,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  strong,  vessels  should  anchor  off  either  Alendal,  or  Pena- 
coil,  where  the  coast,  trending  more  to  the  N.,  becomes  a  weather-shore.  But  if,  in  coming  from 
the  W.,  the  navigator  passes  between  Manapaud  Point  and  its  outer  shoals,  he  must  becautious  of 
the  shoal  patches  off  Alendal  (see  page  418),  and  not  come  within  6  m.  of  the  shore  in  passing  them, 
nor  bring  Manapaud  Point  to  bear  to  the  S.  of  W.S.W.,  till  the  Trichendore  Pagoda  bears  N.W. 

Itanapand  Outer  ShoaL  This  dangerous  shoal  has  its  nearest  part  at  5  m.  to  S.E.  by  £. 
from  the  point,  and  between  them  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  is  found ;  the  same  water  is  to  be  had  all 
round  this  extensive  shoal.  On  it  are  patches  of  4,  5,  and  7  fathoms.  It  extends  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.,  10  m.,  having  an  average  breadth  of  1  m.  From  its  centre,  a  tongue  of  the  shoal  projects 
in  a  N.  direction,  the  apex  of  this  constituting  its  N.-most  or  inner  danger,  on  which  is  4|fkthoms, 
sand  ;  from  this  part  Manapaud  Ghurch  bears  N.W.  by  W.,  5  m.,  and  Trichendore  Pagoda  (seen 
in  clear  weather  from  above  the  deck)  N.,  a  little  W.,  10  m.  From  the  central  shoal  part,  where 
there  is  4  fathoms,  sand,  Manapaud  Ghurch  bears  the  same  as  above,  distant  Bra.,  and  Trichendore 
Pagoda  N.  by  W.  a  little  W.,  12J  m. ;  this  latter  mark,  however,  is  too  distant  to  be  seen  in  any 
but  the  clearest  weather.  There  are  many  other  patches  with  6^  and  6  fathoms  water,  over  which 
a  vessel  might  pass  ;  yet  the  safest  plan,  when  coming  from  the  W.,  sailing  between  the  Manapaud 
Shoals  and  the  point,  is  not  to  bring  Manapaud  Ghurch  to  the  W.  of  N.  till  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the 
point,  and  then  a  course  E.N.E.  will  take  a  vessel  clear.  The  soundings  off  the  shore,  S.  of  Mana- 
paud, at  I  m.  are  6  fathoms,  and  at  3  m.  9  fathoms,  sand  and  mud. 

But  if  the  passage  outside  the  Manapaud  Shoal  be  preferred,  a  vessel  ought  not  to  come  under 
1 5  fathoms,  which  will  be  11  or  1 2  m.  off  shore,  until  she  has  passed  Manapaud,  when,  with  the 
church  at  that  point  and  Trichendore  Pagoda  in  sight,  her  position  cannot  be  mistaken.  As,  how- 
ever, the  soundings  outside  of  the  shoal  are  very  scanty,  the  charts  exhibiting  no  depths  beyond 
1  m.  S.  of  the  central  shoalest  patch,  no  very  definite  instructions  can  be  given. 

Coilflinipstain,  or  Coilesegarapatam,  is  a  town  on  the  seashore,  a  little  to  N.  of  Manapaud, 
and  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  7^  m.  from  Trichendore  Pagoda,  and  nearly  2  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  tip  of 
Manapaud  Point.  Off  this  town,  extending  4  or  5  m.  to  the  N.  and  E.,  there  is  a  great  extent  of 
foul  ground,  over  which  there  are  heavy  breakers  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  but  it  has  many  small 
channels  which  are  only  known  and  used  by  the  native  craft.  The  anchorage  inside  is  very  inse- 
cure, and  subject  to  a  heavy  breaking  sea  during  the  prevalence  of  E.  and  N.E.  winds. 

TSICHEFDOBS  POIHT,  in  lat.  8®  30'  N.,  Ion.  78°  7'  E.,  lies  about  8  m.  to  N.N.E.  of 
Manapaud  Point,  and  is  the  next  prominent  point  to  S.  of  Tuticorin,  from  whose  light-house  it 
bears  S.  by  W.  17^  m  ,  and  from  Goilnapatam  Town  S.,  4  m.  This  point  is  alow  rocky  bluff  head- 
land, covered  with  sand,  and  having  a  remarkable  high  dark  pagoda  situated  on  its  extremity,  which 
is  seen  in  ordinary  weather  from  12  to  15  m.,  and  sometimes  even  at  18  m.  from  aloft.  The  town 
of  Trichendore  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  pagoda,  and  Hm.  further  N.,  in  the  bight,  lies 
Virandnapatnam,  a  town  second  only  to  Tuticorin  in  size  and  importance,  inhabited  by  fishermen 
of  the  Parwa  caste.  Trichendore  Beef  is  a  dangerous  reef  projecting  3  m.  to  the  N.E.  from  the 
|K)int,  and  affording  some  little  shelter  for  small  craft  to  the  anchorage  off  the  large  town  of  Virand- 
napatnam, which  is  situated  in  the  Bay  at  2^  m.  W.S.W.  from  the  N.  tip  of  the  reef,  to  round 
which  that  town  must  be  brought  to  bear  S.W.  by  W.,  as,  further  to  the  N.,  comes  the  foul  ground 
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of  Coilnapatam  Reef.  To  the  E.  of  Trichendore  Reef  the  soundings  regularly  increase,  till,  at  6  or 
7  m.  distance,  the  Pearl-Banks  are  found,  little  patches  with  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  the  surround- 
ing water  heing  from  1  to  3  fathoms  deeper.  To  the  S.  of  Trichendore  Point,  the  foul  ground 
extends  about  1  m.  from  shore  till  abreast  of  Alendal  Village,  off  which  place  there  is  a  small  patch 
of  good  anchorage  at  from  1  to  1^  m.  off  shore,  in  3^  to  4  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  church  bearing 
W.N.W.,  distant  2  m. ;  here  a  vessel  is  protected,  during  S.  and  S.W.  winds,  by  the  projecting 
part  of  a  reef  to  the  S.,  which  there  stretches  out  to  more  than  3  m.  from  the  shore.' 

Alendal  Shoals.  Eastward  of  the  above  anchorage  about  3  m.,  there  is  one  shoal  patch  of 
3^  fathoms  with  9  fathoms  round  it.  Another  shoal  of  greater  extent  and  with  less  depth  of  water, 
viz.,  2  and  2}  fathoms,  lies  about  2  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  above  anchorage,  and  6  m. 'N.E.  of 
Manapaud  Point.  Both  these  shoals  are  situated  about  4  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Trichendore  Point, 
A  third  shoal,  with  4^  fathoms,  bears  E.S.E.  3  m.  from  the  pagoda. 

Coilnapatam,  or  Coilpatam,  is  a  considerable  town  4  m.  S.  of  Penacoil  Creek  entrance ;  and 
Coilnapatam  Point  is  H  m.  N.  of  the  town.  The  coast  is  sandy,  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  there  are 
some  hills  a  little  way  inland.  Between  the  outer  reef  and  the  shore-reef  there  is  only  water  enough 
for  coasting  craft,  but  the  outer  reefs  break  the  swell,  and  render  the  water  much  smoother  inside. 
Coilnapatam  Eeef  is  dangerous,  and  commences  at  2|  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  the  town,  with  10  ft. 
water  on  its  N.  extremity,  and  extends  (with  the  exception  of  a  break  off  the  little  Parwa  Village 
of  Alendal)  as  far  as  Manapaud  Point.  The  outer  edge  lies  from  1}  to  2}  m.  off  shore,  and  has, 
in  heavy  weather,  a  high  surf  rolling  over  it  in  2^  to  3  fathoms,  but  ordinarily  the  sea  only  breaks 
on  an  inner  ledge,  in  from  2  to  12  ft.,  from  2  to  4  cables'  lengths  within  the  former.  Many  small 
channels  exist  between  the  rocks  composing  the  reef,  of  which  the  dhonies,  or  small  trading  craft, 
take  advantage,  but  the  channel  inside  is  not  good.  The  mark  for  the  largest  channel  is  the 
Periamalia  Hill  (the  highest  of  the  two  most  conspicuous,  and  often  the  only  hills  visible  inland) 
anywhere  between  the  two  large  trees  at  the  to>vn  of  Coilnapatam. 

PENACOIL,  is  a  small  fishing  village,  situated  about  1  m.  fi*om  the  sea,  whence  it  is  approached 
by  a  creek,  the  mouth  of  which  bears  S.S.W.  J  W.  9^^  m.  from  Tuticorin  Light-house.  Penacoil 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  ruin  of  an  old  square-built  church,  with  a  scanty  tope  of  palmyra 
trees  on  the  beach  to  the  S.-ward  of  that  building.  Coil  or  Kayal,  the  great  emporium  of  trade, 
mentioned  as  **the  Key  of  HintT^  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  1 2th  century,  lies  between  Penacoil  and 
Tuticorin.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  about  2  m.  from  the  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tam- 
bapani  River.  Tuticorin  (though  its  roadstead  is  no  better  than  that  of  Coil)  is  now  the  principal 
port  of  Tinnvelly. 

Anchorage.  Off  Penacoil,  there  is  anchorage  in  4  fathoms,  rather  more  than  1  m.  from  the 
shore,  with  the  tope,  or  plantation  of  trees,  bearing  W. ;  where,  with  the  wind  at  S.W.  to  S.,  vessels 
will  be  protected  by  the  Coilnapatam  Reef.  Extending  to  the  E.  beyond  the  above  anchorage, 
there  is  a  natural  deep  badn,  which  is  4^  m.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  averages  1^  m.  in  breadth ; 
the  bottom  is  fine  sand  and  mud-  in  7  fathoms  on  the  W.  side  (at  the  distance  of  2  m.  E.  of  the 
Penacoil  tope),  and  18  to  20  fathoms  on  the  E.  extreme,  from  which  it  suddenly  shoals  to  9,  8,  and 
H  fathoms  on  a  pearl-bank.  When  standing  up  the  coast  during  the  night,  with  a  scant  wind, 
this  is  good  ground  for  ascertaining  a  vesseFs  position,  as  there  is  no  spot  like  it  between  Paum- 
ben  and  Cape  Comorin.  From  the  outer  part  of  this  deep  basin,  the  anchorage  off  Tuticorin  bears 
N.  by  E.  9|^  m.  In  the  daytime  the  high  Ghauts  are  visible  to  ships  navigating  this  coast ;  and 
there  are  some  nearer  hills,  one  of  which,  bearing  about  W.  by  N.  from  Penacoil,  was  called  by  old 
navigators  Penacoil  Peak. 

MoorampShnlli-Tivo,  nearly  2  ul  S.  of  Devil's  Pointy  is  the  S.-most  of*  the  islets  that  front 
Tuticorin,  and  is  also  the  S.-most  island  along  the  Indian  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar.  Numerous 
pearl-banks  lie  from  3  to  9  m.  to  E.  of  these  islands.  The  greatest  depth  at  L.  W.,  in  the  channel 
across  the  sandy  barrier  between  this  islet  and  the  main  land,  is  IB  ft.,  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5 
cables  to  the  S.  W.  of  it  To  the  N.  of  the  barrier  towards  Devil's  Point  the  water  deepens. 
From  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  this  islet  till  abreast  of  Penacoil  tope,  there  are  occasional  patches 
of  rock  found ;  but  the  anchorage  is  good  in  general,  along  this  part  of  the  coast  in  3  i-  to  4^ 
fathoms,  mud,  between  IJ  and  2 J  m.  from  the  shore. 

TUnCGBIN  TOWN  and  HAABOUE.  This,  the  largest  commercial  town  on  the  Indian 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  is  situated  18  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  Trichendore  Point,  and  bears  from 
Vypar  Point  S.S.W. ,  14  m.  The  land  about  .Tuticorin  is  low  and  sandy,  with  palmyra  trees  near 
the  town ;  on  the  N.  side  of  which  there  are  a  Hag-staff,  a  tower  on  the  beach,  and  a  Protestant 
church  ;  on  the  S.  side  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  some  screw-houses  where  cotton  is 
pressed.  The  harbour  is  fronted  by  several  low  islands  and  banks,  running  N.  and  S.,  or  parallel 
with  the  shore,  at  about  2  m.  distance.     Outside  of  these  banks  is  Tuticorin  roadstead,  with 
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anchorage  in  5  to  O^-  fathoms,  sand.  On  the  N.  point  of  one  of  the  islands,  called  Paundian-tivo, 
or  Hare  Island,  there  is  an  obelisk,  from  which  a  light  is  exhibited.  There  are  two  channels  for 
small  craft  into  Tuticorin  Harbour,  but  that  to  the  N.  is  so  intricate  as  to  be  seldom  used.  The 
S.  ehaimel  leads  between  the  S.-most  island  and  the  main  land ;  the  reef  connecting  them  has  to 
be  crossed  in  12  to  14  ft.  water,  at  a  distance  of  from  ^m.  to  l^^m.  of  the  island.  This  being 
passed,  a  course  may  be  steered  for  Devil's  Point  on  the  main  land,  after  closely  rounding  which, 
a  small  vessel  may  stand  direct  for  the  town  of  Tuticorin,  carrying  soundings  of  1 1  to  0  ft.  Before 
passing  Devil's  Point,  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms  is  found,  sand  and  mud.  •  Bevil's  Point,  (close  to 
which  vessels  must  pass  in  entering  Tuticorin  Harbour  by  the  S.  entrance)  bearing  S.S.W.,  and 
distant  1|  m.  from  the  light-house,  is  a  low  sandy  cape,  with  sparse  bushes  on  it ;  the  shore,  inland 
of  it,  is  swampy  and  intersected  by  creeks.  The  channel,  between  the  point  and  the  islet  of  Krangi- 
tivo,  has  a  width  of  only  3  cables'  lengths. 

Light  The  obelisk,  in  lat  S""  47'  N.,  Ion.  78^  11'  E.,  on  which  the  light  at  Tuticorin  is 
exhibited,  is  octagonal :  the  light  is  fixed,  at  an  elevation  of  43  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  is  visible 
about  12  m.  off  from  a  vessel's  deck.     The  town  of  Tuticorin  bean  W.  by  N.  2^  m.  from  the  light. 

Outer  Anphorage.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  roadstead  is  in  from  5i  to  6^  fathoms,  with 
the  light-house  from  W.N.W.  to  W.  by  S.,  distant  about  1}  m.  During  the  months  of  Aug.  and 
Sept.,  when  strong  winds  are  invariably  from  the  land,  vessels  may  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  but  should 
not  approach  closer  than  that  depth,  as  a  ledge  extends  from  i  m.  to  I  m.  outside  the  islands,  with 
uneven  soundings  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  water  on  it.  In  making  the  port  at  night,  a  vessel  may 
anchor  with  the  light  bearing  from  W.N.W.  to  W.  by  S.,  about  2  m.  off,  where  good  holding  ground 
will  be  found,  in  6  to  6^  fathoms.  At  3i  m.,  distance,  on  the  same  bearings,  the  ground  is  foul 
on  pearl-banks.  In  approaching  from  the  S.,  the  light  may  be  kept  about  N.N.W.,  till  within  3  or 
4  m.,  when  the  above  anchorage  may  be  selected.  When  coming  from  the  N.,  a  vessel  may  keep 
the  light  bearing  about  S.W.  till  within  3  or  4  m.,  when  she  must  steer  more  out  for  the  anchorage ; 
but,  in  no  instance,  ought  the  water  to  be  shoaled  under  6^  fathoms,  excepting  with  the  bearings 
on  for  the  anchorage,  and  then  not  under  6  fathoms. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  vessels  should  lie  with  a  good  scope  of  cable  out;  as,  although  the  seas 
are  not  heavy,  they  are  sharp,  and  occasion  a  chain  to  jerk.  The  sea-breeze,  at  this  time,  blows  on 
to  the  reef ;  and  a  second  anchor,  with  chain  ranged,  ought  always  to  be  kept  ready  for  letting  go. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  usually  lasts  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Aug.,  this 
port  may  be  made  without  fear  ;  for,  although  the  ^nds  are  very  violent,  they  are  invariably  off 
shore  from  W.  to  S.W.,  accompanied  by  smooth  water.  At  this  time,  vessels  may  approach  the 
reef  to  5  fathoms  water,  but  should  always  have  a  stream  anchor  to  sea-ward,  as,  occasionally  during 
the  lulls  of  the  monsoon,  a  light  air  comes  in  from  the  £. 

Tides  are  very  irregular ;  the  flood  sets  to  the  N.,  and  the  ebb  to  S. ;  past  DeviVs  Point  they 
run  8  knots  an  hour.   Spring  tides  rise  2^  ft. ;  neaps  l^ft.   H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  occurs  at  Ih.  1 5m. 

Oeneral  DireotionB.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  vessels  from  Europe,  bound  to  Tuticorin,  should 
keep  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon  in  sight  as  for  N.  as  Galpentyn,  or  imtil  they  can  fetch  across  to  Tuti- 
corin. In  going  from  Bombay  or  the  Malabar  Coast  at  the  same  season,  after  rounding  Cape 
Comorin,  the  Indian  shore  may  be  kept  aboard  till  abreast  of  Manapaud  Point ;  a  vessel  may  then 
stretch  across  to  the  Ceylon  coast  with  advantage,  and  probably  on  the  next  tack  to  the  N.W.  she 
will  fetch  Tuticorin.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  that  is,  from  Nov.  to  March  inclusive,  fine  weather 
with  land  and  sea-breezes  will  be  found  to  prevail  on  the  Ceyloii  side  of  the  gulf,  where  good 
anchorage  may  always  be  selected  between  Colombo  and  Chilaw,  at  1^  to  3  m.  off  shore,  in  6  to  9 
fathoms,  sand.  Vessels,  wishing  to  beat  up  during  the  first  three  months,  Nov.  to  Jan.,  ought 
therefore  to  keep  over  on  the  Ceylon  side  till  they  have  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  make  certain  of 
their  port,  if  bound  to  Tuticorin,  as  the  breezes  on  the  Indian  coast  may  be  expected  to  blow 
steadily  and  strong  from  N.N.E.,  with  a  strong  lee  current  In  navigating  the  W.  side  and  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  lead;  and,  unless  they  have  a  good 
pilot  on  board,  or  good  charts,  vessels  should  not  shoal  to  less  than  18  or  20  fiitboms,  below 
Manapaud,  nor  to  less  than  12  fathoms  to  the  N.  of  that  place.  The  currents  are  so  irregular 
in  their  direction  and  velocity,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  exact  set. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon  a  ship,  on  leaving  Tuticohn,  ought  to  keep  over  on  the  Indian  side  till 
near  Manapaud  Point,  whence  she  will  generally  be  able  to  fetch  to  windward  of  Colombo,  and  be 
clear  of  all  dangers  along  the  W.  side  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  bound  to  Tuticorin,  from  whatever  port  they  may  come,  vessels 
must  sight  and  round  Cape  Comorin,  and  keep  along  the  Tinavelly  coast  Some  few  years  since, 
it  was  considered  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  vessels  of  any  size  to  proceed  far  up  the  Gulf  of 
Manar ;  more  particularly  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  to 
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beat  out  a^^ain.  Later  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  no  dangers  enst  that  may  not  be 
avoided  by  ordinary  care  and  attention ;  and  that,  as  regards  working  to  wiadward  against  the 
monsoons,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  if  the  instructions  be  attended  to. 

YAIMBATnt.  This  town,  at  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Madura  and 
Tinavelly,  bears  about  W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  18  m.  from  Valinukam  Point.  The  intermediate  coast, 
which  is  all  low  and  sandy,  well  planted  with  palm  trees,  forms  a  considerable  bight,  at  the  distance 
of  some  4  or  5  m.  N.E.  of  Vaimbaur.  Scattered  shoal  banks  extend  off  this  shore  for  more  than 
5  m.,  therefore  no  vessel  should  attempt  to  sight  the  land.  The  Vypar  Siver  falls  into  the  sea 
between  the  village  and  the  point  of  the  same  name,  which  bears  S.W.  |  W.,  7^  m.  from  Vaim- 
baur. This  is  a  very  shallow  coast,  the  line  of  3  fathoms  water  being  3  m.  off  shore ;  one  shoal 
patch,  having  only  9  ft.  water,  lies  6  m.  E.  of  Vypar  Town  To  the  S.S.E.  of  Vypar  Point  there 
are  two  or  three  sandy  low  islets,  called  Chnlly-tiyo ;  the  outermost  of  these  is  in  a  straight  line 
between  Vypar  and  Tuticorin  Light-house,  distant  from  the  former  3^  m.,  and  from  the  latter 
10  m.  Nearly  5  m.  W.  of  this  outer  islet,  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bight,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Putnurmadur,  having  some  large  clumpy  trees  which  are  visible  9  or  10  m.  off 
shore,  when  no  other  land-mark  is  visible.  As  a  rule,  vessels  of  size  ought  not  to  approach  the 
land,  above  Tuticorin,  nearer  than  6  or  7  m.,  on  account  of  the  scattered  shoal  having  less  than  3 
fathoms  on  them.  

VALDniKAM  POIHT,  in  lat.  9**  9'  N.,  Ion.  78"^  39'  E.,  is  2  m.  W.  of  Anapar-tivo,  and 
bears  E.  by  N.  ^  N.,  18  m.  from  Vaimbaur.  The  town  of  Valinukam  is  more  than  |  m.  within  the 
point,  but  access  to  it  from  the  sea  may  be  had  at  ^  less  distance  on  its  N.  side,  as  it  lies  on  the 
shore  of  the  considerable  bay  formed  to  the  N.  of  the  point.  Halla-tani-taYOy  or  Fresh  water 
Island,  bears  S.W.  by  W.,  6  m.  from  Valinukam  Point,  and  7  m.  W.S.W.  from  Anapar-tivo.  It  is 
abreast  of  Keelcaud,  or  Keelakari  Point,  distant  about  l^m.  The  soundings  are  tolerably 
regular  off  it,  but  no  large  vessel  should  come  under  7  fathoms.  There  is  a  very  small  islet  2  m. 
W.  of  it,  and  another  beyond,  called  Oopu-tani-tivo,  or  Salt-water  Island,  in  contradistinction  to 
Fresh- water  Island,  from  which  it  bears  W.  by  S.,  5  m. 

Anapar-tivo.  This  little  island,  lying  d  m.  E.  of  Valinukam  Point,  has  a  reef  encircling  it, 
and  shoal  water  extending  1  m.  to  the  S.W.,  between  which  and  the  point  is  the  W.  entrance  of 
the  inland  navigation  along  the  Indian  coast,  by  which  small  coasting  vessels  are  enabled  to  work 
in  smooth  water  for  half  the  distance  between  Paumben  and  Tuticorin.  T  o  the  S.  and  W.  of  this 
islet,  there  are  overfalls  in  the  soundings,  owing  to  the  many  pearl-banks  ;  one  shoal  patch,  with 
3^  fathoms,  lies  5  m.  S.W.  from  Anapar-tivo,  and  3  m.  E.  of  the  S.  end  of  Fresh-water  Island. 
There  may  be  other  shoals  between  this  and  Tuticorin  Harbour,  but  the  bank  of  soundings  has  not 
been  thoroughly  examined.  Therefore  no  large  vessel  has  any  business  N.  of  that  commercial  port, 
and  it  will  be  a  safe  rule  not  to  shoal  under  12  fathoms  above  the  parallel  of  8^  30'  N.  latitude. 

Islets  and  Shoals.  From  Anapar-tivo,  the  chain  of  islets  and  shoals  runs  in  a  mean  direction 
about  E.  by  N.  for  HQ  m.  to  Manauli.  The  soundings  outside  them  are  tolerably  regular,  but  with 
some  slight  overfalls  in  a  few  places.  About  4  m.  S.S.E.  of  Moolee  Islet,  which  is  10  m.  to  the 
W.  of  Manauli,  a  shoal  patch  of  m  fathoms  exists  amongst  soundings  of  8  and  9  fathoms,  but 
this  is  the  only  dangerous  overfall  known  as  yet.  No  large  vessel  should,  however,  shoal  under 
VZ  fathoms,  or  si^ht  these  low  islands,  excepting  Manauli  and  Anapar-tivo. 

MOOTAPETTA  BAY  is  a  large  space  of  smooth  deep  water,  of  5  and  6  fathoms  at  L.  W. 
(to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name),  bounded  on  the  S.  side  by  Moolee  Islet,  in  lat.  9^  11'  N., 
Ion.  78^  58'  E.,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Moosel  Islet.  Between  these  two  islets  (which  are  5  m.  apart) 
a  shallow  and  narrow  bank  exists,  forming  some  shelter  from  the  swell  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
This  bank  comes  within  12ft.  of  the  sea-surface  in  most  parts;  but,  at  one  spot,  which  is  about 
1^  m.  to  the  E.  of  Moolee,  the  least  depth  across  is  15  or  16  ft.  at  L.  W.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
deepen  this  to  enable  large  vessels  to  enter  the  Bay,  which  has  been  named  Port  Lome  by  Sir 
James  Elphinstone,  who  has  also  proposed  cutting  a  ship-canal  (to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Manar  with 
Palk  Bay)  through  the  narrow  Ramnad  promontory. 

OEnEEAL  BIBECTIONS  for  the  INLAND  NAYIOATIOlf .  Small  craft,  in  working  down 
from  the  Paumben  Pass  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  will  do  well  to  take  a  pilot  and  keep  inside  the 
islands  and  banks,  which  render  the  water  so  much  smoother,  to  Valinakam  Point.  They  can 
there  discharge  the  pilot,  and  work  down  the  Indian  coast  as  far  as  Manapaud  Point,  when  their 
fetching  Colombo  on  the  starboard  tack  may  be  considered  certain. 

In  going  E.  by  the  inland  navigation  towards  the  Pass  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  entrance 
should  be  made  between  Valinukam  Point  and  Anapar-tivo,  where  the  depth  is  5  or  6  fathoms,  not 
approaching  the  latter  so  nearly  as  1  m.,  till  its  S.  end  bears  S.  of  E.,  when  the  islet  may  be  passed 
at  half  that  distance  in  about  8  fothoms,  water,  and  a  straight  course  at  N.E.  by  E.  may  be  kept 
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for  the  anchorage  off  Keelakari ;  the  general  sounding  along  this  line  is  3  fathoms,  shoaling  occa- 
sionally to  2^  fathoms,  sand;  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  some  reefs  nearly  awash,  lying  off 
Yeravadi  Point,  which  is  2^  m.  N.N.E.  of  Anapar-tivo. 

Keelakaxi  Anchorage  has  from  2f  to  3  fathoms,  stiff  mud,  with  a  detached  ruin  (E.  of 
the  town)  bearing  N.,  and  some  large  terraced  houses  about  N.W.  Pilots  here  come  on  board  to 
take  vessels  to  Paumben,  which  lies  26  m.  farther  E. ;  but,  should  a  vessel  proceed  without  such 
assistance,  the  following  directions  must  be  followed : — 

From  Keelakari  anchorage  steer  E.N.E.,  with  Najimundel  Point  on  the  port  bow,  till  a  small 
tope  of  trees  (standing  between  a  hillock  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  and  an  old  ruined  temple)  bears 
N.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  a  sandy  spit  which  has  only  7  ft.  water  in  some  places,  steer 
about  S.E.  i  E.,  or  with  the  W.  extreme  of  the  little  island  Taliari,  one  point  on  the  port  bow ; 
this  will  lead  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  spit  in  2^  fathoms,  where  a  buoy  has  been  placed  to 
indicate  t^e  channel.  After  passing  over  this  spit,  the  water  will  deepen  to  4  fathoms;  two 
bungalows  at  the  next  point  E.  of  Najimundel  will  then  be  seen ;  when  they  bear  N.E.  |  E.,  steer 
E.N.E.  till  they  are  passed,  then  a  due  E.  course  wiU  take  a  vessel  to  the  buoys  which  mark  the 
passage  between  the  shoal  banks  at  Eiamasamy  s  Choultry. 

In  approaching  these  buoys,  bhng  the  S.  one  to  bear  E.  by  N.,  when  about  3  cables*  lengths 
off,  to  avoid  a  sandy  knoll  with  only  7  ft.  water ;  haul  more  N.  as  the  buoys  are  approached,  and, 
after  passing  between  them,  steer  on  about  an  E.  course  for  a  high  beacon  erected  on  a  patch  of 
rocks,  about  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  Manauli  Island.  Passing  about  half  a  cable  s  length  to  the  N.  of 
this  beacon,  stand  on  for  the  N.  end  of  Pullee  Islet,  which  must  not  be  rounded  within  3  cables* 
lengths;  keep  on  about  E.N.E. ,  till  the  opening  between  Pullee  and  PuUeevausel  bears  S.,  then 
steer  E.,  and  anchor  near  the  horse-shoe  bank  channel,  which  has  a  buoy  to  mark  its  position.  No 
vessel  drawing  more  than  8^  ft.  water,  ought  to  attempt  this  navigation  without  a  Keelakari  pilot 

MAHATJIJ  ISLET,  lying  7  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Paumben  Light-house,  is  the  E.  of  a  number 
of  islets,  which,  with  their  fringing  reefs  and  intervening  banks,  lie  at  some  distance  off  the  Madura 
shore  between  Tonitorai  and  Vaiinukam  Points,  thus  sheltering  a  considerable  extent  of  the  N.  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Manar  from  the  swell  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  affording  convenient  smooth  water 
navigation  for  the  coasting  craft.  The  E.  extreme  of  its  fringing  reef  is  2  m.  E.  of  Manauli ;  and 
the  passage  between  it  and  the  shoal  water  on  the  S.  of  Pullee,  is  i  m.  broad ;  the  leading  marks 
through  it  being  Tonitorai  Temple,  just  open  to  the  left  of  Pullee  Islet.  A  shoal  patch,  with 
2i  fathoms  water,  lies  outside  of  the  reef  2^^  m.  S.  of  Manauli  Islet ;  and  the  S.  extreme  of  the 
reef  encircling  Manauli  and  Moosel  Islets  bears  3  m.  W.  from  this  patch. 

Pullee  Reef,  encircling  the  three  Islets,  Pullee,  Pullee-vausel,  and  Goorisuddy,  forms  a  natural 
break-water  to  protect  the  Paumbeo  Pass  from  the  violence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Pullee,  the 
W.  islet,  has  now  a  Beacon,  not  far  withiu  the  W.  end  of  the  Reef,  bearing  E.N.E.,  and  3^^  m.  from 
Manauli  Islet.  Shoal-patches  of  6  and  8  ft.  lie  about  l^m.  to  S.  of  Pullee  Beacon,  and  nearly 
connect  Pullee  Reef  with  the  Shingle  Islets.     (See  also  Paumben  Pass,  further  on). 

The  Shingle  Ifllets  are  3  m.  to  E.  of  Pullee  Beacon,  and  H  m.  to  S.E.  of  Goonducam  Point 
(Ramiseram  Island) ;  the  reef,  on  which  they  stand,  extends  rather  more  than  a  cable  s  length  E. 
of  them.  There  is  a  shoal  patch  of  2  fathoms  lying  4  m.  S.  by  E.  from  these  islets ;  to  avoid  this, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  chart,  which  will  be  the  best  guide,  if  there  be  not  a  pilot  on  board. 
When  going  in  by  the  E.  channel,  give  the  Shingle  Islets  a  wide  berth  of  3  or  4  cables*  lengths, 
to  avoid  the  foul  ground  off  them ;  a  good  rule  for  passing  clear  is,  not  to  bring  the  high  con- 
spicuous tree  to  bear  to  the  N.  of  N.W.  by  N.,  till  close  in  with  the  S.  shore  of  Ramiseram  Island ; 
then  haul  to  the  W.,  and  pass  Goonducam  Point  within  2  or  3  cables*  lengths.  A  pole  has  been 
erected  (1846)  on  the  N.  limit  of  the  shoal  water  inside  the  Shingle  Islets,  between  which  and 
Ramiseram  the  deepest  water  is  to  be  found ;  the  S.  end  of  the  passage  through  the  horse-shoe  bank, 
by  which  vessels  have  to  enter,  when  going  through  the  Paumben  Ghannel,  bears  from  this  pole 
W.  by  N. 

RAMI8EBAM,  or  RAMESHWABAM  I8LABD,  lying  between  Adam's  Bridge  and  the 
S.E.  cape  of  Hindustan,  is  low  and  sandy,  well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees  towards  its  W.  end. 
In  length,  nearly  E.  and  W.,  it  measures  14  m. ;  its  E.  half  is  merely  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  island,  where  the  great  temple  stands,  is  nearly  5  m.  It  is  uncultivated,  and 
principally  inhabited  by  Brahmins  and  their  followers,  who  are  supported  by  the  profits  derived 
from  the  temples.  The  village  of  Thani  Kodi,  at  the  E.  extreme  of  the  island,  bears  W.  by  N. 
i  N.,  16^  m.  from  the  W.  end  of  Manar  Island.  The  Great  Temple,  or  Coil,  stands  on  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  on  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  bearing  N.W.  10  m.  from  Thani  Kodi,  and  E.  i  N. 
5  m.  from  Paumben  Light-house.  Its  height  is  about  120  ft.,  and,  with  its  majestic  towers,  its 
vast  and  gloomy  colonnades,  and  its  walls  encrusted  with  carved  work  and  statuary,  this  temple 
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exhibits  a  grand  example  of  the  stjie  of  such  monuments  in  Southern  India  ;  though  inferior  in 
dimensions  to  those  of  Seringam,  Madura,  and  Tanjore.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India  resort  here.  To  the  S.  of  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  about  3  m.  in  cir- 
cumference. The  town  of  Ramiseram  stands  N.E.  of  the  lake,  and  S.E.  of  the  temple,  on  the  E. 
sea-face  of  the  island. 

Coonducam  Point  (the  S.W.  point  of  Ramiseram  Island,  between  which  and  the  Shingle 
Islets  lies  the  E.  channel  to  and  from  Paumben  Pass),  bears  S.  i  E.  nearly  2  m.  from  the  light- 
house. The  extreme  point  is  low  and  sandy,  but  cocoa-nut  plantations  commence  about  a  cable 
from  it  and  extend  towards  the  town  of  Paumben  and  to  the  N.E.,  where  a  high  conspicuous  tree 
stands  about  )  m.  from  the  point.     This  Point  bears  E.N.E.,  and  is  2|  m.  from  Pullee  Beacon. 

PAUMBEN  PASS.  This  most  important  channel  between  India  and  Ceylon,  recently  so 
much  deepened  and  improved  by  blasting  and  dredging,  leads  the  coasting  craft  from  the  Gulf  of 
Manar  into  Palk  Strait,  close  along  the  W.  end  of  Ramiseram  Island,  where  the  town  of  Paumben 
stands.  This  town  is  intermediate  between  the  light-house  and  the  W.  extreme  of  the  island ;  its 
regular  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  boatmen  and  pilots ;  and  their  occupation  is  in  conducting 
vessels  through  the  Pass,  unloading,  and  lading  them.  Anchorage-fees  and  customs  are  levied 
by  the  British  Government.  The  Pass  consists  of  a  cutting  through  sand-stone  rock,  and  a 
dredging  through  a  horse-shoe  sand-bank  on  the  Gulf  of  Manar  side  of  it ;  an  average  depth  of  12 
or  13  ft.  water  has  now  been  obtained,  and  further  improvement  is  expected.  The  approach  to  the 
N.  entrance  is  marked  by  a  buoy,  from  which  the  light-house  bears  about  E.  by  S.,  and  is  7  cables 
distant.  South  of  the  horse-shoe  bank,  protecting  the  Pass  from  the  S.  swell  of  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
there  is  a  large  coral  reef,  on  which  stands  the  islets  of  Pullee,  Pulleevausel,  and  Coorisuddy,  all 
low  and  sandy,  with  stunted  bushes.  Eastward  of  this  reef  there  lies  another,  on  which  stand  the 
Shingle  Islets,  bearing  S.S.E.  3  m.  from  Paumben  Light-house,  and  1^  m.  from  the  neeurest  shore 
of  Ramiseram.  There  are  channels  round  both  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  above  reefs,  by  which  small 
vessels  approach  the  Paumben  Pass.  For  the  W.  channel,  between  ManauU  and  Pullee  Islets, 
the  leading  marks  are,  Tonitorai  Temple  just  open  to  the  left  of  Pullee  Island. 

Light  K  fixed  light  is  exhibited  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Paumben,  and  1  m.  E.  of  the 
Pass.  It  is  97  ft  above  H.  W.  mark ;  but  its  column,  which  is  circular,  is  only  56  ft.  from  base 
to  vane,  as  it  stands  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground.  The  light  is  visible  all  round  the  compass, 
and  seen  11  to  12  m.  off  in  clear  weather. 

Adam*8  Bridge.  This  barrier  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  and  rocks,  mostly  dry,  forming  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar ;  with  the  islands  of  Ramiseram  near  the  Indian  side  and  Manar  on  the 
Ceylon  side,  it  nearly  connects  the  latter  with  the  continent.  It  extends  16  or  17  m.  nearly  E. 
and  W.,  and  is  composed  of  shifting  sand-banks  with  small  intricate  channels  between  them,  in 
which  the  average  depth  is  4  ft.  at  L.  W.  The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  13  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Adam*s  Bridge.  Small  native  craft  often  pass  through  the  channels  of  the  Bridge  to  escape 
payments  of  the  dues  which  are  charged  for  the  Paumben  Pass. 

MAHAB,  or  MAHAAE  ISLAND,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Ceylon  by  a  very 
narrow  channel,  which  is  said  to  have  10  or  )^ft.  water  in  some  places.  It  is  about  15  m.  in 
length  E.  and  W.,  and  its  W.  point  bears  N.  53  m.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  Calpentyn  Island. 
The  town  of  Manar  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  amongst  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  has  an  old  fort. 
Manar  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  pearl-fishery ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  its  importance  has 
greatly  declined.  During  the  early  ages,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade,  between  the  E.  and 
W.  coasts  of  India,  was  carried  on  through  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  Manar  from  Ceylon, 
and  active  establishments  were  formed,  not  only  at  Mantotte  on  the  main  land,  but  in  the  little 
island  itself,  to  be  used  for  unloading  and  reloading  such  craft  as  it  was  necessary  to  lighten  in 
order  to  assist  them  over  the  shoals.  The  fort  at  Manar,  in  lat.  8°  50'  N.,  Ion.  79^  53'  E.,  built 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  strengthened  by  the  Dutch,  is  still  in  tolerable  repair ;  the  village  has 
plenty  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  industry  and  comfort.  But  the  country  beyond 
is  sterile,  covered  only  by  stunted  trees.  The  most  singular  objects  in  the  landscape  are  a  number 
of  the  monstrous  Baobab  trees,  whose  importation,  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
is  a  mystery  as  yet  unsolved :  one  of  the  largest,  at  Manar,  measured  upwards  of  30  ft  in  circum- 
ference, although  it  was  a  very  little  more  in  height  The  sea-face  of  the  centre  of  the  island  has 
low  sand-hills  for  about  5  m. ;  the  W.  end  has  abundance  of  cocoa  and  other  palm  trees  by  the 
villages.  The  barren  sand-drifts  of  this  island  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  palmyra  and  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  though  incapable  of  producing  sufficient  grain  for  its  inhabitants.  The  bank  of  sound- 
ings extends  17  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Manar  Island. 

Aripo  Eiver,  or  Arive-ar,  falls  into  the  sea  by  three  or  four  mouths  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of 
Aripo.    This  most  prominent  point  of  its  little  delta  bears  N.N.W.  i  W«  7^  m.  from  Condachi 
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Village,  and  the  coast  runs  on  in  a  nearly  N.  direction  for  a  like  distance  to  the  little  islets  and 
creeks  that  separate  the  island  of  Manar  from  the  main  land.  The  extensive  bay,  formed  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Arive-ar  and  the  W.  end  of  Manar  Island,  is  very  shallow,  and  doubtless 
gradually  becoming  more  so.  The  anchorage  at  Manar  was  (half  a  century  ago)  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island,  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  about  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  gut  which  separates  the  island  from  the 
opposite  point  of  Mantotte ;  but  now  that  depth  of  water  will  not  be  found  within  6  m.  of  the  gut. 

CondaoM,  is  a  sea-coast  village,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bight,  mid-way  between  Moderegam 
Point  and  the  Aripo  River  mouth,  bearing  from  the  former  N.  by  E.  i  E;  at  a  distance  of  8  m. 
The  Kalar  River  is  3  m.  S.  of  Condachi,  and  the  sandy  shore,  between  it  and  the  Arive-ar  or  Aripo 
River,  is,  during  a  pearl-fishing  season,  the  resort  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  engi^ed  in  the 
trade.  Enormous  mounds  of  shells  raise  this  shore  to  a  height  of  several  feet ;  these  are  the 
accumulation  of  ages,  the  millions  of  oysters  having  been,  year  after  year,  flung  into  heaps  that 
extend  for  many  miles  along  this  shore. 

The  Pearl  Bankg  are  on  the  outlying  shoals  that  extend  many  miles  W.  of  the  shore  between 
Condachi  and  Manar  Island.  On  approaching  this  oyster-fishers'  resort  from  sea-ward,  the  first 
land-mark  seen  is  a  building,  erected  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Doric,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture.  A  few  cocoa-nut  palms  appear 
next  above  the  low  sandy  beach,  and  presently  are  discerned  the  scattered  houses  which  form  the 
villages  of  Aripo  and  Condachi.  5  m.  apart.  During  the  progress  of  a  fishery,  this  dreary  expanse 
becomes  suddenly  enlivened  by  the  crowds  who  congregate  from  distant  parts  of  India,  by  whose 
skill  there  suddenly  springs  up  a  town  of  temporary  dwellings,  huts  of  timber  and  palm-leaves, 
with  tents. 

KODRA-MALAI  POIHT,  in  lat.  8""  32'  N.,  Ion.  79""  53'  E.,  is  on  the  main  land,  about  d7  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Manar  Fort,  bearing  E.  by  N.,  4^  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  Kara-tivo,  and  30  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Putlam,  the  intermediate  shore  taking  a  tolerably  straight  direction  of  N.  ^  E.  The  point  is 
steep  and  rocky  on  its  N.  side,  and  may  be  known  by  the  three  long  hills  seen  over  the  low  land  of 
Kara-tivo.  From  Kodra-malai  the  coast  runs  N.E.  for  4  m.  to  Moderegam  Point,  forming  a  bay 
between  them  ;  and  thence  more  to  N.  towards  Condachi. 

Anohora^.  Very  good  anchorage,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  may  be  found  under  the  lee  of 
Kodra-malai  Point.  Steer  for  it  with  the  N.  end  of  the  hills  bearing  E.  by  S.  till  the  vessel  is 
well  past  Kara-tivo  Island ;  then,  altering  course  as  requisite  for  rounding-to,  the  anchor  may  be 
let  go  in  2|  to  S^  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  the  rocky  proqaontory  bearing  between  S.S.W.  and 
S.W.  at  a  distance  of  from  ^  m.  to  l|m.  No  vessel  ought  to  proceed  on  the  Ceylon  side  further 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar  than  this  place,  as  there  are  many  shosd  places  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  no  good  holding-ground.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  strong  current  is 
found  setting  N.  over  Adam's  Bridge,  which  abates  as  the  Indian  coast  is  approached  ;  a  confused 
sea  is  generally  found  to  prevail  near  Manar. 

KARA-TIVO,  or  CIABDIVA  ISLAISTD,  (the  N.  extreme),  in  lat.  8°  31'  N.,  Ion.  79°  47'  E., 
bears  N.  by  E.  |  E.  19  m.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  Calpentyn  Island.  Kara-tivo  is  a  long  narrow 
strip,  extending  N.  and  S.  nearly  12  m.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ceylon  shore,  from  which  it  is 
distant  on  the  S.  1^  m.,  on  the  N.  about  4  m.,  and  a  channel  for  coasting  craft  exists  between  them. 
Kara-tivo  is  low,  with  sandy  hillocks  in  some  parts,  and  bushes  or  trees  in  others ;  that  part  which 
lies  N.NE.  of  Dutch  Bay  has  some  palmjrra  trees,  a  few  of  which  are  leafless,  and  these  form  a 
good  mark  for  the  outer  sandy  shoal  patch,  mentioned  as  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance  to  Dutch 
Bay.  On  the  main  land,  behind  Kara-tivo,  there  are  ridges  of  hills  moderately  elevated,  which, 
being  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  7  m.  off  shore,  have  the  appearance  of  being  on  the 
island.  The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  6  or  7  m.  off  the  sea-face  of  Kara-tivo ;  a  vessel 
should  not  shoal  under  7  fathoms  water,  as  several  small  rocky  banks  lie  from  2  to  4  m.  off  the 
land  ;  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  shoal  patches,  with  3  fathoms  water,  extend  6  m.  off.  The  S.W.-most 
of  the  Aripo  Shoals  lie  15  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Kara-tivo  Island,  but  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manar  is  unfortunately  not  sounded,  being  exhibited  as  a  blank  space  in  the  latest  charts. 

Dutch  Bay.  This  is  a  snug  little  cove,  formed  by  the  two  N.  forking  points  of  Long  Island, 
which  lies  to  N.  of  Calpentyn  Island,  and,  from  sea-ward,  seems  to  form  a  part  of  it,  thus  extend- 
ing the  island  to  all  appearance  3  m.  to  N.  This  bay  is  opposite  the  S.  end  of  Kara-tivo  Islaud, 
but  the  water  between  them  is  shallow ;  it  affords  shelter  from  all  winds,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  S.W.,  which  are  the  strongest.  Aachorage*  Vessels  can  anchor  in  ^^  to  8  fathoms, 
stiff  mud,  close  inside  the  neck  of  sand  that  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  with  a  house  in  a  cocoa- 
nut  tope,  called  Paringe-torai,  bearing  S.S.W.  The  only  dangers  in  the  approach  to  it  are  a  rocky 
patch  with  3}  fathoms  over  it  at  L.  W.,  lying  2  m.  W.S.W.  of  the  N.  end  of  the  neck  of  sand*  just 
mentioned ;  and  some  shoal  water  bearing  N.N.W.  3  m.  from  that  neck,  and  2}  m.  due  W.  from 
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the  palmyra  trees  on  the  island  of  Kara-tiTo.  This  last  shoal  water  extends  N.  and  S.  about  3  m., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  1  m.,  and  has  over  it  from  3  ft.  to  3  fathoms,  with  a  small  patch  of 
sand,  generally  dry,  bearing  due  W.  of  the  above  trees.  To  the  E.  of  this  reef,  between  it  and 
Eara-tivo,  there  is  a  passage  with  a  depth  of  4  to  5  fathoms ;  but  no  person,  without  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  ought  to  attempt  this. 

Bring  the  neck  of  sand  of  Dutch  Bay  to  bear  S.E.  by  E.,  when  it  can  be  steered  for  and  passed 
within  60  yards,  carrying  3  to  4  fathoms,  sand. 

CALPEHTTB'  ISLAND.  This  island  is  upwards  of  40  m.  in  length  parallel  to  the  Ceylon 
shore ;  its  S.  extreme  forms  the  N.  side  of  the  Dedru-oya  River  mouth ;  when  viewed  from  the 
offing,  the  island  appears  as  part  of  the  main  land.  Talavilly,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  is  in 
lat.  8°  VX  N.,  Ion.  79°  41'  E.  The  town  and  fort  of  Calpentyn  are  Hm.  from  the  N.  extreme  of 
the  island,  on  its  land-ward  side ;  boats  have  access  to  the  tovm  from  sea  by  a  narrow  passage, 
called  the  Gut  (separating  Long  Island  from  Calpentyn),  as  well  as  by  the  broad  channel  to  the  N. 
of  Long  Island,  between  Dutch  Bay  and  Eara-tivo. 

The  Coast  from  Chilaw  Point  towards  the  N.  belongs  to  Calpentyn  Island,  which  is  low  and 
sandy,  on  a  coral  foundation,  a  long  sweep  of  desolate  shore ;  having  a  general  direction  of  N.  by 
W.  for  32  m.  to  the  W.  projection  of  the  island,  then  N.  for  5  m.  to  its  N.W.  point ;  trees  exist 
only  by  the  villages,  and  these  are  few  and  far  between,  as  the  Putlam  Lake  and  the  back-water 
S.  of  it  so  completely  cut  ofif  Calpentyn  Island  from  speedy  communication  with  the  main  land  of 
Ceylon.  Pnihim  is  a  large  town  with  a  fort  near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  lake,  6  m.  away  from  the 
sea,  but  the  strip  of  Calpentyn  Island  opposite  the  town  is  only  i  m.  broad.  The  S.  extreme  of 
Putlam  Lake  is  well  defiued  by  the  8th  parallel  of  latitude.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast,  about  half- 
way between  Chilaw  and  Calpentyn  Towns,  and  some  3  or  4  m.  off  the  sea-face  of  the  island,  there 
are  uneven  soundings  on  rock  with  so  little  a  depth  as  3^  fathoms,  and  6  to  8  fathoms  immediately 
outside.  Vessels  of  size  ought  therefore  to  be  careful  not  to  come  within  5  m.  of  land  hereabouts, 
or  expect  to  get  soundings,  as  these  shoal  spots  are  not  $2  m.  from  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  sound- 
ings ;  small  craft,  however,  can  at  all  times  go  over  these  shoals. 

CHILAW  TOWir,  in  lat.  7°  34'  N.,  Ion.  79°  47'  E.,  which  is  22  m.  due  N.  of  Negomba 
Point,  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  an  estuary  that  runs  parallel  and  very  near  to  the  coast,  having  a 
common  mouth  with  the  Dedru-oya  River  at  Chilaw  Point,  about  2  m.  N.  of  this  town.  There  is 
a  bungalow  on  the  shore  abreast  of  the  town,  conspicuous  by  its  red-tiled  roof,  and  seen  8  or  9  m. 
from  a  ship's  deck  in  clear  weather.  Chilaw  Point  is  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  bungalow,  and  may  be 
known  by  a  sand-hill,  having  on  it  some  bushes,  and  near  it  there  is  a  round  hummock. 

Anchorage.  The  common  mouth,  of  the  Chilaw  Estuary  and  of  the  Dedru-oya  River,  is  close 
to  the  N.  of  the  point,  and  vessels  may  anchor  abreast  this  river  mouth  with  it  bearing  S.E.,  in 
5^  or  6  fathoms,  mud,  about  }  m.  off  shore.  In  coming  to  Chilaw  from  the  N.,  a  vessel  should 
keep  out  of  soundings,  some  2  m.  off  the  out-lying  banks  along  the  shore  of  Calpentyn,  till  half-way 
between  these  two  places,  when  she  may  haul  in  towards  the  shore.  There  are  some  rocks  6  m. 
due  N.  of  Chilaw  Bungalow,  but  as  they  are  not  more  than  }  m.  off  shore,  they  do  not  form  an 
obstacle  to  the  general  navigation  of  the  coast;  they  are  partly  above  water,  axid  lie  in  the  line  of 
4  fathoms.  In  approaching  Chilaw  River  from  the  S.,  a  vessel  may  stand  close  along  shore  in  the 
anchoring  depth  till  abreast  of  the  river ;  rocks  fringe  this  sandy  shore  from  the  point  to  a  distance 
of  3  m.  S.  of  the  bungalow. 

Kernel  Biver  entrance  is  4  m.  N.  of  Negomba,  and  causes  a  break  in  the  line  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  which  fringe  this  sandy  coast.  At  Ooluwitti,  a  village  Sim.  N.  of  Kemel,  the  coast  is  a  little 
projecting,  but  the  bottom  out  to  5  fathoms  is  mud,  and  the  shore  safe  to  approach.  Onwards  to 
Chilaw  there  is  the  same  straight  sandy  coast  with  topes  of  trees  about  the  villages. 

HEGOMBA  POIITT,  in  lat.  7°  12'  N.,  Ion.  79°  48'  E.,  is  nearly  a  mile  W.  of  the  large  town 
of  that  name,  and  bears  N.  ^  W.  16  m.  from  Colombo  Light-house.  Canal  communication  exists 
between  these  places,  opening  out  into  Negomba  Lake,  which  is  upwards  of  6  m.  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth,  and  at  the  rainy  seasons  discharges  a  great  body  of  water,  that  runs  to  the  N.  through  an 
opening  between  the  fort  and  the  point  Negomba  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  prominent  point,  which  is  covered  with  cocoa  nut  trees;  off  it  a  ledge  of  rocks  awash  extends 
N.  by  W.  i  W.,  for  2  cables*  lengths,  and  this  may  be  traced  in  the  same  direction  with  depths  of 
3,  4,  and  5  fathoms  over  it  for  2f  m.  farther,  tUl  it  terminates  in  a  coral  patch,  having  9  and  12  ft. 
water,  at  a  distance  of  3  m.  from  Negomba  Point,  and  2i  m.  W.S.W.  of  Kemel  River  entrance. 

Soimdings  near  shore  are  more  regular  than  further  S. ;  shoal  water  extends  a  greater  distance 
offshore,  but,  the  bottom  being  almost  all  mud  within  a  line  drawn  from  Colombo  Fort  to  Negomba 
Point  (except  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ealani-ganga),  a  vessel  can  stand  in  to  7  fathoms  by 
day  in  fine  weather. 
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Anchorag^e.  Small  craft  can  cross  the  above  ledge,  and  anchor  in  3  or  8  fathoms,  with 
Negomba  Point  S.  W.  ^  W.,  and  the  fort  S.E.  by  E.  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  cables  from  the  sandy 
shore.  For  large  vessels,  tlie  best  anchorage  is  1  m.  off  the  rocky  point,  with  the  fort  bearing  £.  a 
little  N.,  in  6^  to  7  fathoms,  sand ;  bat,  as  this  sand  is  not  deep,  and  the  stream  of  the  Negomba 
Lake  sets  to  the  N.,  vessels  are  warned  against  anchoring  here  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  from 
May  to  August  inclusive. 

COLOMBO.  The  flag-stafif,  close  to  the  light-house,  in  lat.  6°  56'  N.,  Ion.  79^  50'  E.,  bears 
S.  ^  E.  16  m.  from  Negomba  Point,  and  N.  by  W.  from  Mount  Lavinia,  distant  6^  m.  The  coast 
about  Colombo  is  low,  and  not  visible  from  sea-ward  more  than  10  m.  About  1  m.  N.  of  the  fort 
near  Mutwal  there  are  some  lofty  fir  trees,  which  are  generally  seen  when  approaching  from  sea- ward 
before  the  light^house  or  flag-staff.  They  afford  a  good  land-mark  for  Colombo,  as,  when  viewed 
from  sea-ward,  they  appear  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  seem  as 
one  tope  rather  thinly  planted.  No  other  part  of  the  coast,  either  N.  or  S.  of  Colombo,  affords  a 
similar  mark  to  this.  The  Dutch  church,  a  large  building  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  (to  the  N.E.  of 
the  fort),^the  upper  part  of  which  has  a  thatched  belfry,  and  may  be  seen  over  the  booses  of  the 
town,  forms  a  good  mark  as  a  cross  bearing  for  vessels  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  roads.  There 
are  some  isolated  hills  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  and  the  high  mountain  having  on  it  a  sharp 
cone  called  Adam's  Peak,  7,420  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a 
distance  of  30  leagues.  In  tlie  N.E.  monsoon  it  is  generally  visible  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes 
throughout  the  day,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  through  the  humid  atmosphere 
which  prevails  in  that  season. 

Sujiken  Bocks.  The  first  danger  in  approaching  the  roadstead  from  the  S.  is  the  Drunken 
Sailor,  a  ledge  of  rocks  with  only  6  ft.  water  over  the  shallowest  part,  which  bears  W.  by  S.  f  S.  from 
the  light  tower,  and  is  distant  off  shore  about  i  m.  This  danger  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  has  a 
constant  break  of  the  sea;  but  not  during  the  N  E.  monsoon,  with  smooth  water,  and  it  will  then 
be  prudent  not  to  come  under  10  fathoms,  water,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  these  rocks,  as  there  are 
8  fathoms  close  outside  them,  until  the  Custom-house  Point  bears  to  S.  of  E.S.E. ;  then  stand  in 
for  the  shipping,  as  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  steering  close  to  these  rocks  at  any  time.  A 
black  buoy  is  placed,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  from  Oct.  15th  to  April  15th,  close  on  ^e  W.  side 
of  Drunken  Sailor. 

Another  Sunken  Sook,  with  20  ft.  water  over  it,  has  been  discovered  in  the  approach  from 
the  W.  It  lies  about  ^  m.  to  N.  of  Drunken  Sailor,  and  bears  W.  by  N.  from  the  Custom-house 
Point,  and  N.W.  from  the  flag-staff.  A  red  buoy  is  placed  a  few  yards  to  the  W.  of  it,  to  which  all 
vessels  must  give  a  clear  bert£  of  half  a  cable's  length. 

A  ledge  of  rocks  stretches  along  shore  to  the  N.  from  Mutwal ;  but  as  this  ledge  is  only  about 
^  m.  off  shore,  and  out  of  the  usual  track  of  shipping,  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  note  as  a  danger. 

POET  of  COLOMBO.  The  roadstead  of  Colombo,  although  exposed  to  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
is  a  safe  one  for  vessels  well  found  in  ground  tackle.  Vessels  generally  ride  out  the  monsoon  at 
single  anchor,  with  a  long  aiBOpe  of  chain.  A  gale  of  wind  may  occur  about  the  changes  of  the 
monsoon,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  Nov.,  and  even  as  late  as  Dec. ;  though  a  gale  in  the  latter 
month  is  very  rare,  and  several  years  sometimes  pass  away  without  any  beyond  a  stiff  monsoon 
breeze.  These  gales  are  seldom  violent,  and  it  is  only  during  them  that  casualties  occur  to  the 
shipping.  Only  five  vessels  have  been  wrecked  within  the  last  thirty-two  years.  Communication 
between  the  shore  and  shipping  is  seldom  interrupted,  although  there  are  occasional  spells  of  squally 
weather  and  a  high  sea  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  make  the  passage  over  the  bar  difficult 
and  dangerous,  especially  for  small  boats.* 

The  Inner  Eoad,  or  Harbour,  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  native  coasting  vessels.  It  is 
considerably  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  monsoon  by  the  N.  bastion  of  the  fort  and  bar,  and  affords 
good  and  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  drawing  not  over  11  ft.  The  bar  is  a  shifting  sand-bank, 
extending  for  about  1^  cables'  lengths  from  the  N.  bastion^  in  a  direction  towards  Mutwal  Point ; 
there  are  7  to  12  ft.  water  on  it,  and  d|-  fathoms  inside  and  beyond  it.  Strangers  should  not  enter 
the  Inner  Road  without  a  pilot ;  and  as  the  sea  sometimes  breaks  on  the  bar  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  and  several  lives  have  been  lost  by  boats  being  swamped,  they  should  not  use  their  own 
boats  in  landing,  but  employ  one  of  the  outrigger  canoes,  which  are  always  available,  until  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  passage  over  it.  Colombo  abounds  with  good  water,  and  other  refresh- 
ments. The  exports  to  Europe  are  cardamoms,  cinnamon,  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  coir  cordage,  ebony, 
pepper,  plumbago  and  satin-wood ;  and  the  trade  is  increasing  every  year. 

Tides  and  Cnrrent    The  current  off  Colombo  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  is  subject  to 
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considerable  variation,  particularly  about  the  changes  of  monsoon,  when  it  is  strongest,  but  generally 
speaking  it  sets  with  the  monsoon,  and  is  never  so  strong  as  to  inconvenience  vessels  making  Colombo. 
The  greatest  difference  between  high  and  low  water  recorded  at  Colombo  is  not  more  than  *2ft.  10  in. 
In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean  is  the  lowest,  the  difference  between  high 
and  low  water  is  from  5  to  15  in.  On  those  days  when  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
is  not  more  than  6  in.,  the  rise  and  fall  has  been  observed  to  take  place  four  times  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

light  K  fixed  white  light,  in  lat.  6°  66'  N.,  Ion.  79°  50'  E.,  is  exhibited  every  night  from  the 
clock  tower,  a  circular  wooden  building,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  The  light  is  elevated 
LSSft.  above  sea-level,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  ships  poop  18  to  20m. 

Anehoraga.  A  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere  in  the  outer  roads,  with  the  flagstaff  bearing  from 
S.  ^  E.  to  S.E.  by  E.,  in  6^  to  0^^  fathoms,  water,  and  distant  from  the  N.  bastion  of  the  fort  from 
I-  to  1  m.  The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  about  S.S.E.  f  E.,  and  the  Dutch  church 
E.  by  S.,  in  8  fathoms,  water.  Vessels  arriving  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  or  about  the  changes  of 
the  monsoon,  should  not  anchor  nearer  the  N.  bastion  than  \  m.,  or  bring  the  rocky  point  at  Mutwal 
(which  is  about  1}  m.  N.  of  the  fort)  to  bear  N.  of  N.E.  i  E. ;  and  they  are  recommended  to  ride 
with  not  less  than  80  fathoms  cable  to  the  hawse,  and  to  have  all  the  shackles  looked  to  and  the 
small  pins  well  secured  before  coming  to  an  anchor.  The  constant  pitching  motion  to  which  vessels 
are  subjected,  causes  the  cables  at  some  distance  from  the  hawse  to  beat  and  chafe  on  the  ground, 
and  the  shackle  pins  frequently  work  out  if  not  well  secured.  The  small  pins  should  be  of  iron, 
vnth  large  heads,  and  the  other  ends  well  clinched  over  a  ring ;  if  not  cUuched  they  invariably 
loosen,  and  work  out. 

The  Ballast  Ground  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  in  15  fathoms  water,  with  the  flag  staff 
bearing  about  E« ;  and  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  in  the  same  depth  of  water,  with  the  flag-staff 
about  E.S.E.,  where  vessels  may  discharge  their  ballast  overboard. 

DIBECTIOHS.  Vessels  bound  to  Colombo  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  from  S.  of  the  equator, 
should  not  cross  it  to  the  E.  of  Ion.  77°  E.  Between  lat.  8°  N.  and  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  a  strong 
current  (sometimes  50  m.  a  day)  sets  to  the  E.,  and  the  wind  frequently  hangs  from  W.  until  the 
Gulf  of  Manar  is  entered,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  fetch  the  port,  if  not  well  to  windward.  The 
coast  for  30  m.  S.  of  Colombo  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  a  distance  of  2  m. 

A  steep  bank  of  coral  Hes  in  a  very  narrow  strip,  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast,  about  8  m.  off 
Colombo,  extending  a  few  miles  S.  where  it  is  deepest,  having  18  and  20  fathoms,  with  25  fathoms 
inshore  oi  that,  and  extending  to  the  N.  till  nearly  abreast  of  Negomba,  where  it  is  shoalest,  having 
11  or  12  fathoms,  with  18  or  19  fathoms  inside.  With  Colombo  bearing  S.E.  by  E.,  distant  12  m., 
the  bank  has  15  fathoms,  outside  of  that  it  deepens  at  once  to  23,  and,  at  2  m.  from  it  there  are 
28  fathoms,  greenish  sand.  Within  the  bank  there  are  25  fathoms  opposite  Colombo,  gradually 
shoaling  towards  the  shore.  The  extreme  verge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  only  3  or  4  m,  outside 
this  bank. 

The  Coast  To  the  N.  of  Colombo,  in  the  cinnamon  garden  of  Eadarani,  standing  5  m.  apart, 
are  two  towers,  each  100  ft.  high,  which  mark  the  ends  of  a  base-line,  measured  in  1845,  from  which 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  commenced ;  these  towers  are  some  little  distance 
from  the  sea-shore,  but,  being  not  much  higher  than  the  cocoa-nut  trees  of  the  coast,  are  not 
discernible  from  sea-ward.  The  shore-liue,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kalani-ganga  to  Negomba,  runs 
tolerably  straight  for  14  m.,  low  and  sandy,  and  fringed  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 

WIVBS  and  WEATHER  at  COLOMBO.  Jan.— At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon is  at  its  height :  its  general  effects  are  parching  and  disagreeable  by  day,  cold,  diy,  and  cutting 
at  night,  when,  as  the  along-shore  toind^  it  is  avoided  as  injurious  to  health,  and  every  window  is  shut 
against  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  wind  gets  a  little  W.  tendency,  and  occasional 
showers  fall.  Feb.  is  dry  and  hot  by  day,  but  the  nights  are  cloudless  and  cool.  The  wind  is 
unsteady,  and  shifts  from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  sometimes  failing  entirely  between  noon  and  night.  Bain 
is  rare ;  only  2  in.  fall  during  the  whole  month.  In  March  the  heat  continues  to  increase.  The 
winds  are  faint  and  unsteady,  with  increasing  W.  tendency ;  partial  showers  sometimes  fall,  and 
thunder  begins  to  be  heard  at  sunset  from  the  stacked>up  clouds  amongst  the  hills ;  this  month  has 
the  same  amount  of  rain  as  the  preceding.  April  is  the  most  oppressive  portion  of  the  year,  the 
mean  temperature  by  day  being  about  88°.  The  wmd  veers  between  N.W.  and  S.W.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  a  ground  swell  from  the  W.  proclaims  that  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  not  far 
distant,  and  the  sea-breeze  towards  sunset  brings  clouds  and  showers. 

S.W.  Mohbooil  May  in  the  commencement  is  hotter  than  the  last,  and  the  days  become 
more  overcast ;  banks  of  clouds  rise  over  the  ocean  and  give  warning  of  the  approaching  monsoon. 
At  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  sudden  lightnings  flash  among  the  hills,  and  with  awful 
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crashes  of  thunder  the  S.W.  monsoon  bursts  over  the  thirsty  land  in  a  deluge^  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  overflows  river  banks  and  inundates  the  plains.  Fortunately  this  violence  seldom  lasts 
more  than  one  or  two  hours,  and  gradually  abates,  when  a  clear  sky  supervenes ;  then  for  some  days 
heavy  showers  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  in  the  forenoon ;  and  the  evening  sun  goes  down  in  great 
splendour,  the  wind  remaining  steadily  in  the  S.W.  quarter.  In  May  the  greatest  monthly  rain- 
fall occurs,  viz.,  from  13  to  14  in. 

In  June  the  S.W.  wind  gains  considerable  strength ;  indeed,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  month 
for  shipping  in, Colombo  Roads,  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  that  rolls  in,  though  few  accidents 
are  said  to  occur.  The  fishermen  seldom  put  to  sea  in  this  month.  The  temperature  is  much 
reduced  by  the  refreshing  influence  of  the  monsoon,  the  heat  being  modified  by  transient  clouds  and 
frequent  showers ;  the  rain-fall,  however,  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  May.  July  (though 
more  boisterous  than  June  near  Bombay)  is  more  moderate  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  showers 
are  less  frequent,  the  amount  of  rain  being  only  half  that  of  June,  and  one-fourth  that  of  the  month 
in  which  the  monsoon  is  ushered  in.  Aug.  and  Sept.  are  beautiful  months,  with  light  W.  breezes, 
which,  towards  the  close  of  the  latter,  begin  to  get  unsteady  and  to  assume  a  litde  Northing,  and 
clouds  begin  to  collect.  The  nights  are  always  clear  and  cool.  Sept.  has  twice  as  much  rain  as 
Aug.,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  June.  Oct.  has  more  unsettled  weather,  but  the  sea  is  smooth,  and 
the  wind  is  not  strong,  though  it  veers  more  to  the  N.  There  is  twice  as  much  rain  as  in  the 
previous  month. 

N.K  Monsoon.  In  the  early  part  of  Nov.  the  wind  veers  between  N.N.E.  at  night  and 
N.W.  by  day :  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  W.  monsoon  is  completely  over,  and  the  N.E. 
monsoon  is  ushered  in  by  lightning,  thunder,  and  heavy  rain,  though  the  atmospheric  disturbance  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  May.  The  rain-fall  of  Nov.  is  nearly  II  in.,  which  is  ^in.  less  than  is 
registered  in  the  month  of  Oct.  In  Dec.  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  steady  and  of  moderate  strength, 
bringing  with  it  light  but  frequent  rains,  the  total  quantity  of  which,  however,  does  not  amount  to 
half  that  of  Nov.  In  this  last  month  of  the  year,  as  in  the  first,  the  along-shore  land-wind  is  dry 
and  cutting,  and  at  night  very  injurious  to  those  who  are  so  incautious  as  to  sleep  in  it. 

The  rftin-fiall  in  the  year  at  Colombo  averages  72  in.,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  that 
is  gauged  at  Bombay  Harbour ;  but  that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  intermediate  between  those  places, 
is  much  greater.  The  rain  of  Ceylon  is  more  equally  distributed  than  that  of  India  throughout 
the  months  of  the  year,  but  there  are  two  periods  of  heaviest  rain,  the  autumnal  one  corresponding 
with  the  Madras  monsoon,  and  the  other  period,  between  spring  and  summer,  corresponding  with 
the  Bombay  monsoon,  or  rather  anticipating  it  by  one  month.  Of  course  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  presents  a  contrast  with  the  E.,  for,  while  the  former  is  drenched,  the  low  country  E.  of  the 
mount  ain  region  is  sometimes  exhausted  with  dryness,  but  receives  its  rain  subsequently  from  the 
N.E.  monsoon  ;  in  amount,  about  as  much  as  tne  Madras  coast,  or  about  two-thirds  of  that  which 
Colombo  recei  ves.     But  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island,  the  total  in  the  year  does  not  exceed  30  in. 

FAHTTJRA.  This  large  town,  in  lat.  6°  42'  N.,  Ion  79°  54'  E..  14  m.  to  8.  by  E.  o< 
Colombo,  and  bearing  N.N.W.  8  m.  from  Caltura  Fort,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  flows  from 
Pantura  Lake.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  are  two  rocks  above  water,  surrounded  by  others 
under  water;  the  outer  one  stands  nearly  a  mile  W.S.W.  of  the  town,  and  has  a  depth  of  8  fathoms 
close  outside.  The  anchorage  is  to  S.  of  these  rocks  in  10  or  13  fathoms,  nearly  2  m.  ofif  shore. 
A  high  tree  stands  behind  the  cocoa-nuts,  2^  m.  N.  of  Pantura,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  beach 
About  2  m.  N.N.W.  of  this  tree,  there  is  a  rocky  bank  of  3  fathoms,  about  a  mile  in  length,  lying 
parallel  with  the  shore-line  and  i  m.  off,  opposite  the  village  of  Digorella.  Hoimt  Lavinia,  a 
rocky  headland,  the  most  prominent  point  between  Barberyn  and  Colombo,  bears  N.N.W.  7^  m 
from  Pantura.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once  the  marine  palace  of  the  Governors  ol 
Ceylon.  A  narrow  rocky  bank,  with  1  fathom,  water,  lies  along-shore  S.  of  the  mount,  and  extending 
more  than  half-way  to  the  Digorella  Bank.  Off  Pantura  and  Caltura,  soundings  of  10  fathoms  are 
not  found  within  2  m.  of  land ;  but  abreast  of  Mount  Lavinia  that  depth  is  less  than  i  m.  off,  and 
W.  of  Colombo  Fort  a  full  mile  off.  To  the  S.  of  Colombo,  along  the  shore,  lies  the  suburb  of 
Col  petty,  with  its  numerous  villas.  A  considerable  space  is  left  clear  of  houses  on  the  S.  of  the 
fort;  this  is  called  the  Galle-face. 

CALTVBA  FOET,  in  lat.  6°  85'  N.,  Ion.  79^  57'  E.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ealu  Ganga  river, 
and  about  f  m.  N.  by  E.  of  its  entrance,  bears  from  Barberyn  Island  N.  i  W ,  7^  m.  The  land, 
on  which  the  Fort  stands,  is  a  little  elevated,  and  about  ^  m.  within  the  average  line  of  the  sandy 
shore  which  extends  from  Caltura  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Barberyn,  to  Magoona  Point,  H  m.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Beach  Hill ;  nearly  a  mile  off  this  last-named  point  stands  a  rock,  called  Nawoelle* 
kande,  and  a  sunken  rock  lies  ^  m.  to  the  S.  of  that.  Ships  should  not  come  under  10  or  12 
fathoms,  off  Caltura,  on  account  of  foul  ground  both  to  the  N.  and  S.,  except  they  intend  to  ancho, 
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in  the  roadstead.  Steer  in  for  the  Fort  about  E.,  keeping  it  between  two  of  the  Hammocks  at  the 
S.  end  of  some  high  land  (25  m.  E.  of  the  sea) :  the  N.-most  Hummock  or  Knuckle  is  the  lowest. 
With  these  marks  on,  a  ship  may  run  in  and  anchor  in  5)-  or  6  fathoms  water,  tolerable  ground,  bat 
it  is  rockj  out  in  15  or  16  fathoms.  When  approaching  Caltura  from  the  S.,  ships  may  steer  for 
the  Fort  when  it  comes  on  with  Adam's  Peak,  thas  giTing  the  2-fathom  rock  a  ¥dde  berth  of  1  m. 

Two-fitthom  Bock.  This  is  the  principal  danger  off  Caltura,  lying  a  good  mile  off  shore,  and 
on  the  bearing  of  S.W.  ^  8.  from  the  Fort,  a  distance  of  1}  m. ;  it  has  a  depth  of  13  or  13  ft.  on 
it,  and  does  not  break,  except  in  such  bad  weather  as  would  forbid  a  ship's  communicating  with 
Caltura.  The  Rock  is  in  the  line  of  6  fathoms,  so  that  small  vessels  may  pass  between  it  and  the 
shore  in  4  fathoms,  but  large  ships  should  not  shoal  under  10  fathoms.  Another  rocky  patch,  with 
3  fathoms  water,  lies  S  E.  by  E.  |  E.,  a  short  3  m.  from  the  Two-fathom  Rock,  and  is  1^  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Nawoelle-kande  high  rock,  off  Beach  Hill. 

The  Coast  N.  of  Caltura  to  Pantura  is  low  and  sandy,  abundantly  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
There  is  canal  communication  between  these  places  and  Negombo.  Inland,  some  35  m.  E.  from 
Caltura,  is  a  range  of  hills,  the  two  S.  Hummocks  of  which,  known  also  as  the  Kmickles,  are  useful 
land-marks  in  clear  weather  for  this  part  of  the  coast.  Desaster  Eock,  off  a  village  of  that  name, 
stands  close  to  the  shore,  about  1^  m.  to  N.W.  of  Caltura  Fort;  there  are  sunken  rocks  both  to  N. 
and  S.  of  it,  and  a  ship  has  no  business  under  10  fathoms. 

BABBEETN  ISLAND.  This  little  island,  in  lat.  6""  38'  N.,  Ion.  79""  57'  E.,  standing  about 
3  cables  off  the  main  land,  to  which  rocks  connect  it,  forms  a  prominent  point  of  the  coast,  bearing 
from  the  Myimba  Rocks  off  Cocacheira  Point,  about  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  a  distance  of  13^  m.  It  is 
8  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Bentotte  River,  and  most  of  the  intermediate  coast  is  rocky.  This  island, 
being  small  and  so  close  to  the  shore,  is  not  easily  perceived,  except  when  near ;  there  is  anchorage 
to  the  N.  of  it  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  a  small  bay  farther  in,  with  3  or  3  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
where  small  craft  may  anchor.  The  latest  chart  does  not  exhibit  any  rocks  projecting  from  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  island,  such  as  formerly  described,  but  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  shoal  under 
14  fathoms  when  passing  the  place. 

Bentotte  Biver  entrance  is  }  m.  to  the  N.  of  Oodapitta  Point ;  the  town  of  Bentotte  is  on  the 
8.  bank,  and  ^  m.  from  the  bar,  on  which  there  are  only  3  or  4  ft  water,  but  this  depth  varies 
according  to  the  season,  being  much  greater  after  heavy  rains  when  the  bar  becomes  navigable  for 
the  native  coasting  craft.  Inside  the  river,  there  is  a  depth  of  1  and  3  fathoms.  As  the  sands  on 
the  bar  frequently  shift,  and  there  is  generally  a  surf,  boats  should  not  attempt  to  cross  it  without 
a  pilot. 

OODAPITTA  POnra,  in  lat.  6°  35'  N.,  Ion.  79°  59'  E.,  at  3  m.  to  8.  of  Barberyn,  and  bear- 
ing N.  by  W.  1^  W,  8  m.  from  Unapaya-galle,  is  rocky  and  of  moderate  height,  having  several 
rocks  above  water  lying  off  it.  The  Anderan  Rocks  are  two  rocky  islets  lying  off  this  point, 
bearing  W  N.W.,  J  m.  from  it ;  there  is  a  depth  of  6  and  7  fathoms  close  outside  of  them,  and  4  or 
5  fathoms  inside,  between  them  and  the  sandy  point  which  dries  off  Modere-galle  (the  rocky  point 
that  forms  the  8.  side  of  Bentotte  River,  and  is  in  reality  the  N.  extreme  of  Oodapitta  Point)  ;  but 
no  vessel  should  pass  between  Anderan  Rocks  and  the  point,  for  there  are  several  rocks  having  only 
3  or  4  ft.  water. 

Vnapayagalle  Point,  bearing  N.  by  W.  |  W.,  3  J  m.  from  Ahungalle  Point,  is  low  and  rocky, 
and  continues  so  for  i^  m.  in  a  S.  direction  to  Nyakandugalle  Point,  but  between  this  last  and  Kosgodde 
Hill  the  shore  is  sand.  Kerevanne  Rock,  a  small  white-topped  rock,  stands  J  m.  8.W.  of  the  point ; 
and  1  m.  W.  of  this  rock,  is  the  N.  extreme  of  Outaree,  a  rocky  bank  having  a  depth  of  4  fathoms, 
extending  8.  till  within  \  m.  sea-ward  of  Napa  Rock.  Dodompara  Bocks  stand  above  water  at 
^  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  above  point,  and  i  m.  off  the  nearest  shore,  abreast  of  a  little  hill  called 
Galbode-Eande,  which  is  i  m.  from  the  beach  ;  and,  between  these  rocks  and  Oodapitta  Point  lie 
several  others  with  from  3  to  6  ft.  water  on  them,  and  from  ^  to  ^  m.  off  shore ;  outside  these  rocks 
there  are  5  and  6  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom,  with  occasional  patches  of  coral. 

B'apa  Bock,  lying  1^  m.  due  N.  of  Alut  Rock,  and  1  m.  off  shore,  has  3  fathoms  water  on  it, 
and  8  fathoms  close  outside  ;  it  forms  the  N.  extreme  of  the  Conda  Bank,  which  extends  to  the  8. 
till  i  m.  in-shore  «of  Alut  Rock.  There  is  a  bank,  having  30  and  33  fathoms  water,  with  37  and 
38  fathoms  inside,  between  it  and  the  land.  From  it  the  Haycock  Mountain  (bearing  about  E. 
and  16  m.  inland  of  Kosgodde  Hill),  bore  about  E. ;  the  distance  from  shore  was  about  15  m., 
and  it  extended  a  considerable  distance  to  the  8.  The  latest  charts  exhibit  a  similar  bank,  some 
30  m.  in  length  N.  and  8.,  lying  parallel  to  the  shore  and  9  or  10  nu  off,  between  Barberyn  Island 
and  Akorale  Point;  and  it  probably  extends  still  farther  8.,  as  there  are  indications  of  it  13  m.  due 
W.  from  Point  de  Galle. 

ALUT  BOCK    This  rock,  m  lat.  6°  19'  N.,  Ion.  80*^  0'  E.,  having  only  8  ft.  water  on  it,  and 
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deep  water  all  round,  lies  l^m.  W.  from  Ahungalle  Point.  When  on  the  rock,  the  Haycock  Hill 
is  in  one  with  the  house  on  the  chfi&  near  Ahungalle  Point.  To  pass  outside  of  Alut  Rock, 
Gindavana  Islet  must  he  kept  open  of  Mjimba  Bocks,  and  no  vessel  should  shoal  under  12  fathoms 
by  day,  or  17  fathoms  by  night. 

AhuTigalle  Point,  bearing  N.,  d  m.  from  Muta  Amarata  Boka,  is  low  and  rocky,  the  S.  ex- 
treme of  some  rocky  clifis  i  m.  in  length ;  the  N.  end  is  of  considerable  height,  and  called  Eos- 
godde  Hill ;  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  near  Ahungalle  Point  stands  a  house  conspicuous  from 
sea-ward.  Harispol  Point,  standing  mid-way  between  Ahungalle  and  Balpitti  Eiver,  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  has  several  high  rocky  islets  lying  close  ofiP  it ;  between  it  and  the  river  mouth,  there 
are  several  rocks  above  water,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  between  which  and  the  shore  there  is  anchor- 
age off  the  bar  of  the  river  in  2  &thoms,  sandy  bottom ;  the  passage  is  between  this  reef  and 
Ballapitti  Modere  Point.  Several  rocks  having  only  £rom  d  to  0  ft.  water  over  them,  lie  off  this 
part  of  the  coast,  from  ^  m.  to  }  m.  off  shore. 

Mnta  Amajrata  Boka  Point  (the  Cocacheira  Point  of  Captain  Horsburgh),  bearing  N.N.W. 
and  S^m.  from  Akorale  Point,  is  rocky  and  of  moderate  height.  Hyimba  Boidu,  two  rocks 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  water,  stand  i  m.  W.  of  the  point ;  and,  close  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  the 
entrance  of  Ballapitti  Modere,  a  river  which  is  small  and  navigable  for  very  small  boats  only.  A 
custom-house  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance,  where  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  and  not  so 
prominent  as  the  S.  sid  e,  called  Ballapitti  Modere  Point,  which  is  rocky  and  slightly  elevated. 

OIHDATANA  ISLET,  in  lat.  6^  14'  N.,  rocky,  and  of  moderate  height,  stands  at  the 
distance  of  3  or  3  cables  from  the  shore,  bearing  N.N.W.  from  Akorale  Point  rather  less  than  3  m. 
Amblangodde  Rest-house,  a  conspicuous  building  from  sea-ward,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
cliff,  i  m.  S.E.  by  E.  from  Gindavana ;  dose  to  the  S.  of  the  Best-house,  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  rocks  forming  a  cove,  with  a  sandy  beaoh  about  100  yards  in  extent,  and  anchorage  in  2^  fathoms 
water;  a  smaU  river  has  its  mouth  to  the  S.  of  Amblangodde,  and  off  it  are  several  rocks,  amongst 
others  are  two  called  Hiria  and  Tal  Gaha.  Off  Patiagalle  Point  which  is  }  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Gin- 
davana Islet,  there  is  another  rock  called  Radul.  White  coral  is  found  in  such  quantities  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  that  an  active  trade  exists  in  shipping  it  to  Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle,  where, 
when  calcined,  it  serves  as  the  only  species  of  lime  used  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

The  village  of  Amblam  is  1^  m.  to  the  N.  of  Gindavana,  and  off  it,  nearly  1  m.  from  the  shore, 
lies  Wathu  or  Balu  Bank,  having  3  fisithoms  water ;  this  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  bank  on 
which  stand  the  Myimba  Bocks. 

Akorale  Point,  called  also  Webille,  bears  N.W.  by  N.,  di  m.  from  Senegamme  Point ;  it  is 
low  and  sandy,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Off  the  Point  lies  the  Tung  Bock,  and  i  m.  N.W. 
of  this,  the  Vatang  Bock ;  several  shoal  spots  extend  more  than  1  m.  off  shore,  with  from  6  to 
9  fathoms  water  betwixt  them.  Passee  Bock,  the  outermost  of  the  above  dangers  off  Akorale 
Point,  is  a  small  rock  above  water,  with  a  bank  extending  from  it  about  3  cables  to  the  S.,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  heavily ;  this  rook  bears  W.  from  Akomle  Point  a  large  mile ;  there  is  a  passage 
between  it  and  the  shore,  but  a  ship  should  always  pass  outside,  as  another  rock  is  said  to  he  3  or 

WAAL  ISLET,  in  kt  6''  8'  N.,  Ion.  80''  6'  E.,  is  situated  3  cables'  lengths  off  Waal  Point, 
and  bears  N.W.  from  Manda  Islet  rather  more  than  d  m. ;  this  is  a  high  rocky  islet,  surrounded 
by  smaller  ones.  Waal  Point  (Bagamma  Point  of  Horsburgh),  is  low,  and  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
trees.     Hiccode  Bock  lies  1^  m.  S.S.E.  of  Waal  Islet 

Debaha  Sock  stands  about  ^  m.  to  S.W.  of  Senegamme  low  rocky  point,  and  bears  from  Waal 
Islet  N.N.W.  i  W.,  1|  m.  This  rock  is  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  split  into  two,  or  as  if  one  part  had  fallen  from  the  other.  Mid-way  between  Sene- 
gamme Point  and  Waal  Point  are  the  creek  and  village  of  Hickadowe,  with  a  traveller  a  rest-house, 
which,  being  hidden  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  sea-ward ;  a  gap  in  the  reef, 
which  fringes  the  coast,  affords  a  passage  for  small  boats  and  anchorage  off  the  town. 

Hioooda  Book.  This  outlying  rock,  the  outermost  danger  in  Dodandowe  Bay,  lies  1^  m.  W. 
by  N.  i  N.  from  Medda  Islet,  and  1  m.  from  the  nearest  sandy  shore ;  it  is  small,  having  6  ft.  water 
over  it,  7  fathoms  near  it  all  round,  and  15  fathoms  a  cable's  length  to  sea* ward.  Half  a  mile  in 
shore  of  it,  there  are  some  rocks,  called  the  Oon  Beef,  between  which  and  Hiccode  Bock  there  is  a 
passage  for  vessels,  but  they  had  better  keep  outside  of  all  these  dangers.  To  clear  outside  of 
Hiccode  Bock,  Debaha  Bock  must  be  kept  well  open  of  Waal  Islet.  In  passing  along  this  part  of 
the  coast,  do  not  come  under  20  fathoms,  the  soundings  being  very  irregiUar,  and  the  bottom  rocky 
towards  liie  shore^ 

DODAHDOWJS  is  a  village  with  a  custom-house  on  a  small  river,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Gindurab 
Town ;  the  river  entrance  b  N.  of  the  village,  and  has  two  rocky  blets  off  it,  both  are  less  thai* 
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1  cable's  length  from  the  sandy  shore;  the  N.  islet,  called  Medda,  affords  some  shelter  from 
S.  winds  to  the  landiug-plaoe  at  the  river's  mouth.  Manda,  the  S.  islet,  is  more  than  a  cable's 
length  from  the  other,  and  bears  N.W.  |  W.,  7}  m.  from  Point  de  Galle  Light-house.  Dodandowe 
outer  anchorage  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sand,  2  cables  to  the  N.W.  of  Medda  Islet,  and  with  the 
breakers  on  Dodandowe  Rocks  about  S.S.W.,  but  small  vessels  may  go  farther  in,  till  Manda  Islet 
disappears  behind  Medda,  and  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  equidistant  from  Medda  Islet,  from  the  sandy 
shore  to  the  E.,  and  from  the  Gona  Hocks  to  the  N. 

Dodandowe  Books,  never  above  water,  though  always  breaking,  lie  2  cables  W.  by  N.  of 
Manda,  and  there  is  a  fair  channel  between  the  islet  and  those  rocks ;  but  Orava  Rock,  with  6  ft. 
water  on  it,  is  situated  a  cable's  length  N.N.W.  of  Dodandowe  Rocks  ,*  and  Kadul  Bank  (depth  of 
water  not  mentioned)  is  i  m.  S.W.  of  Manda  Islet ;  so  it  is  prudent  to  pass  W.  of  all  these  dangers 
in  either  entering  or  leaving  Dodandowe  anchorage. 

OIin)TJRAH  BOCK  This  rock  under  water,  called  Medda  by  the  natives,  lies  2^  m.  W.S.W. 
of  the  river  mouth,  and  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  4^  m.  from  Point  de  Galle  Light-house.  On  its  shoalest 
part  there  is  only  9  ft.  water,  so  it  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  does  not  always  break ;  a  depth  of  4  and 
5  fathoms  is  found  about  a  cable's  length  from  it  all  round,  and  1 5  fathoms  3  cables  outside  of  it. 
A  little  shoal  coral  spot  of  8  fathoms  lies  rather  more  than  i  m.  E.N.E.  of  it,  and  there  is  a  depth 
of  16  fathoms  between  them.  The  channel  inside  of  Gindurah  Rock  should  be  avoided  on  account 
of  the  above  shoal.  To  clear  outside  of  Gindurah  Rock,  Akorale  Point  to  the  N.  must  be  kept 
open  to  the  left  of  Waal  Island ;  or,  Oonawatty  Point  kept  open  outside  the  breakers  of  the  Whale 
Rock.  From  the  shoalest  part  of  Gindurah  Rock,  the  Haycock  Mountain  (which  is  19  m.  inland 
of  Gindurah  on  a  bearing  of  N.N.E),  will  be  seen  about  a  sail's  breadth  to  the  left  of  a  small  white- 
topped  rock,  called  Gull  Rock,  near  the  beach,  1  m.  N.W.  of  Gindurah  Town.  Godda  Bank,  the 
least  water  on  which  is  4  fathoms,  with  rocky  bottom,  lies  3^  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Gindurah  Rock, 
and  li  m.  S.W.  of  Dodandowe  Village.  It  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  Senegamme  Point  (which 
is  just  inshore  of  Debaha  Rock),  open  to  left  of  Waal  Island. 

Gindurah  Biver  is  nearly  mid-way  between  Manda  Rock  and  Point  de  Galle  Flag-staff,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  different  character  of  the  coast  on  each  side  of  it.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  river 
entrance  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  while  to  the  S.E.  it  is  rugged  and  rocky ;  there  is  also  a  high 
bank  of  sand,  about  i  m.  in  extent,  where  the  river  runs  dose  to  and  parallel  with  the  coast  before 
breaking  through  to  the  N.  of  a  small  rocky  point :  there  is  a  small  red  cliff  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  From  Waal  or  Ragamma  Point  to  Point  de  Galle,  the  shore  has  a  level  appearance, 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  is  dangerous  to  approach  under  30  fathoms,  being  iH  m.  distant ; 
several  rocks  being  situated  from  1  to  2  m.  in  the  offing,  some  of  which  are  nearly  dry. 

Ilie  WHALE  BOCK,  under  water,  bears  W.  ^  N.  and  is  2^  m.  from  Point  de  Galle  Light- 
house, and  is  nearly  1^  m.  from  the  nearest  shore ;  it  always  breaks,  but  in  fine  weather  only  once 
in  4  or  5  minutes,  so  that  a  good  look-out  is  then  necessary.  There  is  a  channel  inside  of  it,  with 
5  to  10  fathoms  water,  rocky  bottom,  but  the  soundings  are  irregular;  and  there  is  a  bank  about 
half-way  between  the  Whale  and  the  shore,  with  4  and  4^  fathoms  on  it,  so  that  the  inside  channel 
should  not  be  taken  except  in  case  of  necessity,  as  there  are  many  shoal  spots  within  \  m.  of  the 
coast.  There  are  7  fathoms  close  outside  the  Whale  Rock,  12  fathoms  at  i  m.,  and  22  about  f  m. 
off.  The  soundings  between  the  Whale  and  Gindurah  Hocks  deepen  gradually  from  8  fathoms  near 
both  rocks  to  20  fathoms  mid-way  between  them. 

The  Little  Whale  Book  is  a  small  rock  above  watf^,  lying  about  half-way  between  the  Whale 
and  Point  de  Galle  Flag-staff,  in  the  same  line  of  bearing.  There  are  many  rocks  inside  of  it, 
with  only  from  3  to  6  ft.  water  on  them.  Vessels,  therefore,  when  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  inside  the  Whale,  should  be  careful  to  haul  out  between  it  and  the  Little  Whale,  where 
there  is  a  dear  channel  with  8  to  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom.  The  recent  survey  of  Ceylon  marks 
a  small  bank,  called  Oadra-welle,  lying  ^  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  Little  Whale,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  its  depth  of  water. 

Banks.  The  Galle-ho-galle  Bank,  having  17  fathoms,  lies  at  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  Whale 
Rock.  Latest  charts  show  the  Behar  Bank,  having  80  and  36  fieithoms,  situated  67  m.  to  the  W. 
of  Point  de  Galle. 
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POINT  DE  GALLE  TO  CALCUTTA. 

GALLS  HARBOUB — DONDBA  HEAD—- GREAT  AKD  LITTLB  BASSAS — BATTICALOA — TRIKOOMALEE — POINT 
PEDRO — JAFNAPATAM — PALK  STRAIT — POINT  GALYMEBB — NEOAPATAM — CARIOAL — PORTO  NOVO 
— PONDICHERRT — MADRAS—  PULICAT — ARMBGHAM —  KI8TNA     RIVER  —  MASULIPATAM^-OODAVBRT 

mVER— CORINGA  —  GOGANADA — VIZAGAPATAM BIMLIPATAH  —  8ANTAPILLT   ROOKS — OANJAM— 

POORBE— GUTTAGK — FALSE    POINT — ^POINT  PALMYRAS — ^BALASORE   ROADS — PILOT  STATION — SAND 
HEADS — GALODTTA. 

(Variation  at  Galle  0®  SO*  E. ;  at  Madras,  1°  E. ;  at  Calcutta,  2®  E.) 

The  S.  half  of  Ceylon  Island  is  mostly  mountain  region  ;  and  from  its  great  elevation  and 
isolated  position,  by  arresting  the  winds  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  causes  a  considerable 
amount  of  rain-fall  to  be  experienced  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  island,  during  every  week  of  the 
year.  The  greatest  quantity  falls  on  tJie  S.W.  portion  of  Ceylon  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
wind  is  interrupted  and  its  moisture  condensed  by  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  surrounding  Adam's 
Peak.  This  maximum  rain-fall  anticipates  that  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan  by  more  than  a 
month.  Thus  in  June  and  July  (a  time  of  heaviest  rain  near  Bombay)  Colombo  has  very  little ; 
but,  in  Nov.  there  is  another  large  down-pour,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Coromandel  coast- 
Thus  does  the  Ceylon  climate  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
Since  the  Light- vessels  have  been  placed  near  the  Bassas  Rocks,  we  learn  from  their  journals,  that 
they  have  scarcely  any  rain  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  the  mountains  of  the  island,  to  the  W.  of  them, 
rob  the  rain-clouds  of  their  moisture. 

POINT  DE  OALLE  BAT  is  formed  between  Point  de  Galle  Fort  and  the  sloping  land  to 
the  E..  on  the  highest  part  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  264  ft.,  stands  Edwards  Pillar,  painted 
White ;  from  thence  the  land  trends  to  the  S.E.,  and  terminates  in  Oonawatty  Point,  which  pro- 
jects farther  sea-ward  than  the  true  point.  The  inner  part  of  the  bay  is  between  Point  de  Qalle, 
which  is  low,  and  a  rocky  bluff  to  the  E.,  named  Watering  Point,  which  has  a  natural  red  patch  on 
the  slope  of  its  W.  face,  and  a  white  tower  for  a  land-mark.  The  distance  between  the  two  points 
is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  an  E.  by  S.  i  S.  direction,  but  the  actual  entrance  is  narrowed,  and 
the  anchorage  within  much  confined,  by  numerous  dangerous  reefs,  having  only  from  3  to  15  ft. 
water  over  diem.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  bordered  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
Near  the  centre  are  two  rocky  promontories,  known  as  Gibbet  Island  and  Glosenburg.  The  present 
anchorage  frequented  by  shipping  is  in  from  6  to  4  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
bay,  abreast  the  fort,  where  supplies  of  every  kind  may  be  procured ;  but  the  space  is  too  limited 
to  accommodate  the  yearly  increasing  number  of  vessels  visiting  this  port  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Point  de  Galle  is  comparatively  low  and  ill-defined :  but  the  position  of  the  bay  may  be  readily 
known  by  the  light-house  which  stands  at  the  W.  point.  On  this  point  the  fort  and  town  are  built, 
the  sea-front  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  line  of  coral  reefs,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 
From  the  light-house  point,  extending  ^  m.  to  the  S.,  are  several  rocky  islets,  on  one  of  which, 
Pigeon  Island,  stands  a  solitary  cocoa-nut  tree  (1800).  These  dangers  are  all  above  water,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  easily  avoided.  But  the  principal  dangers  are  the  strong  currents  which  run  to 
E.  or  to  W.  (according  to  the  monsoon)  past  the  submerged  outer  shoals,  called  the  Cadda  Bocks. 

Point  de  Galle  is  much  frequented  as  a  port  of  call  for  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which  is  in  communication  with  every  part  of  India.  Supplies  of  every  kind,  including 
coal,  can  be  obtained.  There  is  a  life-boat  stationed  here.  Water  may  be  procured  from  a  small 
bay  within  Watering  Point,  where  there  is  an  excellent  spring  and  a  wooden  pier.  Native  boats 
and  crews  can  be  hired,  to  supply  ships  with  water. 

Light  K  fixed  White  light  is  exhibited  from  a  white  iron  tower,  80  ft  high,  on  the  S.  bastion 
of  the  fort  of  Point  de  Galle;  the  light  is  100  ft.  above  sea  level,  visible  in  clear  weather  Id  m. 
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OFF  LTnrO  DANOEBS.  Cadda  Books  consist  of  disconnectod  patches,  nearlj  S  cables  in 
extent,  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  and  having  2  fathoms  on  the  shoalest  part.  There  is  deep  water 
between  the  rocks.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon  heavy  breakers  extend  Uie  whole  length  of  the  reef; 
but  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  there  is  seldom  a  break.  The  Outer  Cadda,  on  which  the  least  water  is 
13  ft.,  lies  S.  i  E.,  about  |m.  from  the  light-house,  with  the  Pilot's  Tree  (on  Moodliar  Hill)  and 
Sailor's  Bastion  in  line,  and  the  white  mark  on  the  £.  side  of  the  bay  almost  shut  in  with  Watering 
Point.  The  Middle  Cadda,  with  3  fathoms  on  it,  lies  with  the  Pilot's  Tree  open  of  the  almond 
tree,  and  the  white  mark  a  saiFs  breadth  open  of  Watering  Point.  The  Inner  Cadda  has  15  ft  on 
its  shoalest  part,  from  which  the  Pilot's  Tree  is  in  line  with  Flat  Kock,  and  the  signal-staff  on 
Neptune's  bastion  is  open  to  E.  of  cocoa-nut  tree  on  Pigeon  Island.  Para  Bock,  having  5  fathoms 
never  breaks ;  it  lies  about  2i  cables  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  Outer  Cadda ;  from  it  the  light-house  and* 
£.  end  of  Elephant  Rock  are  in  line ;  and  the  white  mark  is  shut  in  with  Watering  Point. 

The  £.  entrance.  Steamers,  or  ships  with  a  fair  wind,  can  come  in  or  go  out  with  the  signal- 
staff  and  light-house  in  line ;  passing  about  1  cable  to  E.  of  Para  Rock. 

The  W.  entranoe  into  harbour  is  between  the  Inner  Cadda  and  Meemattia  Rooks ;  and  if 
beacons  were  placed  on  these,  the  navi^tion  would  be  easy.  Had  there  been  a  mark  on  the  Inner 
Cadda,  those  on  board  of  the  P.  &  0.  Steamer  Bangoon  (lost  there  in  Nov.  1871)  would  have 
noticed  the  vessel  drifting  on  towards  it.    A  beacon  now  marks  the  Outer  Cadda. 

Books  on  W.  side  of  Channel  Meemattia  Bock  is  half  a  cable  in  extent,  has  17  ft  on  it, 
and  breaks  in  bad  weather  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  It  lies  nearly  in  mid-channel,  between  the 
Inner  Cadda  and  the  islets  off  the  light-house ;  from  it  the  E.  turret  of  the  church  in  fort  is  seen 
touching  the  W.  side  of  Elephant  Rock,  and  Flat  Rock  is  in  line  with  Cutchery  Police  Station. 
Poloatte  Bock,  has  only  3  ft.  on  it,  and  always  breaks.  The  marks  for  it  are,  the  light-bouse  open 
S.  of  Flat  Rock,  and  the  Button  Rock  on  with  left  high  shoulder  of  Moodliar  Hill.  A  Black  buoy 
is  moored  in  6f  fathoms,  about  30  yards  E.S.E.  of  the  Rock.  BelUoatua  Book  has  2}  fathoms  on 
it  and  forms  with  the  inner  Mata-Mada  Patch  (distant  H  cables  in  an  E.  by  N.  direction)  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  W.  portion  of  the  bay.  The  marks  for  it  are,  the  Pilot  s  Tree 
just  open  to  E.  of  the  Gull  Rock,  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  on  Pigeon  Island  on  with  N.  end  of  Flat 
Rock.  This  rock  breaks  in  bad  weather  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  Eapera  Bock,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  bay,  has  on  it  a  shoal  patch  of  only  9  ft.  water,  from  which  the  cocoa-nut  tree  on  Pigeon 
Island  is  on  with  the  centre  of  Elephant  Rock,  and  the  Sun  bastion  is  touching  the  end  of  Schwarte 
Fort.     A  Black  buoy  is  moored  in  5  fathoms  at  J  cable  E.  by  N.  from  the  9  ft.  patch. 

Yellicocco,  or  Yelnvaka  Beef,  consists  of  two  rocky  patches,  carrying  from  3  to  9  ft.  water. 
The  shoalest  part  of  the  N.  patch,  with  only  3  ft.  on  it,  is  the  spot  on  which  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany's steamer  Malabar  struck,  causing  her  total  loss  in  May,  1860.  From  it  the  Pilot's  Tree  is 
seen  just  open  to  E.  of  the  Gull  Rock,  and  Edward  s  Pillar  its  own  breadth  to  S.  of  the  white 
mark  ;  a  Black  buoy  is  moored  in  4  fathoms,  E.  40  yards  from  this  patchl 

Bocks  on  E.  side  of  Channel .  Mata-mada  Bocks  form  two  distinct  patches  about  f  cable 
apart,  and  always  break.  A  Bed  buoy  is  moored  in  6  fathoms,  W.  about  30  yards  from  the  inner 
and  shoalest  patch  of  6  ft.,  from  which  the  white  gabled  chapel,  on  an  eminence  outside  the  forti- 
fications, is  just  open  of  Schwarte  Fort,  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  on  Pigeon  Island  is  on  with  the  N. 
end  of  Flat  Rock.  Wara  Bocks  always  break,  having  only  3  ft.  on  their  shoalest  part,  from  which 
the  Pilot's  Tree  is  in  line  with  the  arrack  store ;  and  the  church  in  fort  is  on  with  the  almond  tree. 

Avareea  Bock,  with  4  fathoms  on  it,  lies  directly  in  the  channel,  mid- way  between  the  Kapera 
and  Wara  Rocks,  with  the  light-house  open  of  Utrecht  Bastion,  and  the  Sun  Bastion  on  with  rocks 
off  Schwarte  Fort.  Cata  Bocks  consist  of  a  long  ledge,  extending  in  a  S.  direction  from  near  the 
W.  end  of  Gibbet  Island,  towards  the  Wars  Rocks.  There  are  several  detached  patches  on  the 
ledge,  with  from  1  to  3  fathoms  on  them,  and  deep  water  around.  From  the  W.  patch  in  2 
fathoms,  the  garrison  flag-staff  is  on  with  N.  end  of  Schwarte  Fort,  and  the  light-house  is  seen  over 
the  angle  of  Utrecht  Bastion ;  a  Red  buoy  is  moored  in  6  J  fathoms  about  80  yards  W.  of  this  patch. 

Imbnrynha  Bock,  with  4  fathoms  on  it,  never  breaks.  It  is  the  S.  part  of  a  rocky  ridge  of 
5  fathoms,  one  cable  in  its  length  N.  and  S.,  and  bearing  W.N.W.  Jm.  from  Watering  Point,  with 
a  general  depth  of  7  fathoms  between.  The  marks  for  it  are,  the  Pilot's  Tree  on  with  the  middle 
of  the  arrack  store,  and  the  lighthouse  in  line  with  Flat  Rock.  DemnbarDava  Bock  has  12  ft.  on 
it,  and  breaks  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  From  it  the  white-gabled  chapel  (on  an  eminence  out- 
side the  fortifications)  is  just  open  of  Schwarte  Fort,  and  Elephant  Rock  is  on  with  S.  end  of  Flat 
Rock.  Cabeera  Bocks  are  two  patches,  half  a  cable  apart,  N.  and  S.,  with  5  and  6  fathoms 
between.  From  the  N.  and  shoaler  patch  in  3  fathoms,  the  white-gabled  chapel  is  in  line  with 
Cowedi  High  Rock,  and  the  church  in  fort  is  open  to  N.  of  the  almond  tree.  Kette  Book,  on 
which  the  least  water  is  15  ft.,  lies  with  the  belfiy  just  open  of  Schwarte  Fort,  and  the  Pilot's  Tree 
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open  its  own  breadth  to  W.  of  Alexander's  House.  Booolosava  Book,  is  well  over  by  the  E.  shore 
of  the  bay,  and  is  distant  i  m.  N.  by  E.  from  the  nearest  part  of  Watering  Point.  The  least  water 
on  it  is  8^^  fathoms,  from  which  the  church  in  fort  appears  open  to  N.  of  the  almond  tree. 

Bocks  in  Harbour. — ^Tanna  Book,  with  3^  fathoms  on  it,  lies  with  Pigeon  Island  cocoa-nut 
tree  open  of  Utrecht  Bastion,  and  the  Pilot's  Tree  nearly  mid-way  between  the  arrack  store  and 
Alexander's  house  (a  little  nearer  the  former).  Gxill  Bock  is  a  small  round  rock,  about  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  8  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  There  is  a  large  iron  ring  on  its  summit,  to  which  native 
vessels  secure  their  stem  hawsers. 

Outer  Anchorage.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  best  anchorage  in  the  roadstead  of  Point 
de  Galle  Bay  is  in  16  fathoms,  with  the  Pilot's  Tree  and  church  in  fort  in  line,  and  the  rocks  off 
Oonawatty  Point  on  with  a  point  to  the  E.  of  Oonawatty.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon  vessels  seldom 
anchor  in  the  road,  but,  should  they  do  so,  the  best  temporary  anchorage  will  be  in  the  same  depth 
of  water,  with  the  light-house  bearing  N.E.,  and  distant  about  Hm.  off  shore. 

Tides.  The  tidal  stream  does  not  exercise  any  perceptible  influence  in  this  bay.  It  is  H.  W. 
on  F.  and  C.  at  2  h.,  and  the  rise  is  about  2  ft. 

Directions,  As  the  approaches  to  Point  de  Galle  Bay  are  rendered  dangerous  by  numerous 
sunken  reefs,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  vessels  should  obtain  the  services  of  a  pilot.  In  most 
cases,  the  pilot- canoe,  with  flag  displayed  (white,  red,  white,  horizontal)  awaits  a  ship  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  off-lying  dangers ;  but  as  a  vessel  may  have  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge  when  the  heavy 
sea  prevents  a  boat  leaving  the  bay,  the  following  directions,  if  closely  attended  to,  will  lead  into 
safety.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  from  Dec.  to  March  (inclusive),  the  bay  is  at  all  times  accessible, 
and  an  anchorage  can  be  obtained  with  facility ;  for  a  sea-breeze  varying  from  S.S.E.  to  W.,  generally 
prevails  during  some  part  of  each  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  wind  is  generally  off  the  land 
from  the  N.,  and  enables  vessels  to  leave  the  bay.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  April  to  Nov. 
(inclusive),  though  the  wind  frequently  veers  round  even  to  the  N.  of  W.,  there  is  generally  a  heavy 
swell  setting  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  bay  from  the  S.W. ;  this  sometimes  occasions  much 
difficulty  in  bringing  a  vessel  up  in  an  anchorage  already  so  overcrowded  as  to  compel  vessels  to  be 
moored  by  means  of  stem  hawsers,  which,  if  required,  are  supplied  by  the  local  authorities. 

Approaching  the  bay  from  the  W.,  by  bringing  Point  de  Galle  Light-house  E.  by  N.  i^  N.,  a 
vessel  will  pass  clear  to  the  S.  of  the  Whale  and  Little  Whale  Rocks ;  both  of  which  are  nearly  in 
the  same  line  of  bearing,  about  W.  i  N.  from  the  light-house ;  the  former  being  distant  2^  m.,  and 
tlie  latter  about  1  ^  m.  The  rocky  islets  off  the  light-house  may  be  approached  in  safety  so  long  as 
the  church  in  the  fort  is  kept  to  W.  of  the  light-house ;  here  the  pilot's  boat  will  generally  be  found. 

W.  Entrance.  To  pass  to  N.  of  the  Oadda  Rocks,  keep  on  about  an  E.  course,  with  Edwards 
Pillar  on  with  the  white  tower  on  Watering  Point ;  this  will  lead  between  the  Meemattia  Rock  and 
the  Inner  Cadda  Rock.  Proceed  with  these  marks  on,  until  the  W.  turret  of  the  church  in  the 
fort  *  is  on  with  Elephant  Rock  (whidh  is  a  high,  smooth,  round-topped  rock,  unlike  any  other) ; 
then  steer  about  E.N.E.  for  Gravet  Point  (the  termination  of  the  high  land  in  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  bay),  until  the  signal-staff  on  Neptune  Bastion  is  in  line  with  the  light-house.  Then  haul  up 
for  the  Cutcheiy  Police  Station,  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  which  will  lead  through  in  mid-channel  between 
the  black  buoy  of  Polcatte  and  the  red  buoy  of  Mata-Mada.  When  the  light-house  is  shut  in  with 
Utrecht  Bastion,  anchor  in  about  6  fathoms. 

To  pass  to  the  S.  of  the  Cadda  Rocks,  keep  the  church  in  the  fort  to  W.  of  the  light-house, 
until  the  white  mark  is  well  shut  in  with  Watering  Point ;  the  rocks  off  Oonawatty  Point  will  then 
be  open  of  the  point,  and  in  line  with  a  distant  point  to  the  E.  Then  steer  to  the  E.  until  the 
Pilot's  Tree  (the  large  mushroom-shaped  tree  on  the  summit  of  Moodliar  Hill)  is  on  with  the 
Polcatte  bUick  buoy,  bearing  N.  by  W.;  the  left  shoulder  of  the  hill  will  then  be  clear  of  the  almond 
tree  near  Sailor's  Bastion.  Haul  up  for  the  Pilot's  Tree  until  the  signal-staff  and  light-house  are 
in  Une,  then  proceed  as  above  directed,  between  the  Polcatte  and  Mata-Mada  buoys. 

Sailing-vessels  approaching  Galle  should  be  careful  to  keep  a  weatherly  position  to  enable  them 
to  sail  in,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  current  sets  along  the  line  of  coast  with  great 
velocity — to  the  E.  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  to  the  W.  during  the  N.E.  monsoon. .  Vessels 
during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  by  getting  to  leeward  of  the  port,  have  taken  weeks  to  regain  their 
position,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  been  compelled  to  bear  np  for  Trincomalee. 

Point  de  Galle  is  considered  a  safe  place  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  with  strong  S.W. 
winds  a  ground  swell  tumbles  in.  A  low  sandy  beach,  with  some  rocky  islets  near  it,  and  ooooa- 
But  trees  behind,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  it,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 

*  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  oonfonnd  the  white  gabled  chapel  on  an  eminence  outride  the  fortifications  with 
the  churoh  in  the  fort. 
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high  rockj  point  at  the  entrance,  there  is  a  wharf,  and  an  excellent  spring  of  water  at  the  hottom 
of  a  cove,  where  a  small  ship  may  he  careened :  this  hears  from  the  light-house  ahout  £.  by  S.  i  S. 
nearly  1|  m.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  Road  is  to  S.W.  of  these  rocks,  in  16  to  18  fathoms 
soft  bottom,  with  the  flag-staff  on  the  point  bearing  from  N.N.E.  to  N.N.E.  i  E.,  off  the  town 
nearly  2  m. ;  hut  when  any  articles  are  to  he  landed,  or  ships  being  in  want  of  provisions  and 
water,  they  will  have  a  more  convenient  berth,  by  anchoring  in  the  same  depth,  with  the  Hag-staff 
bearing  N.  ^  E.  or  N.  by  E.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  hlows  strong,  it  is  unpleasant  to  anchor  in 
the  road. 

Oonawatty  Point,  sometimes  called  Bellows  Point,  the  S.E.  headland  of  Point  de  Galle  Bay, 
is  steep  and  rocky,  conspicuous  to  a  vessel  coming  from  the  E. ;  Edward's  Pillar,  264  ft.  above  sea, 
is  an  excellent  land-mark  standing  ahout  1  m.  to  N.  of  the  point.  There  are  several  rocks  off  this 
point,  on  the  outermost  of  which,  called  the  Bellowi,  the  sea  breaks  very  high  in  bad  weather. 
This  rock  hears  S.S.E.  ^  E.  from  Oonawatty  Point,  distant  a  little  more  than  i  m.,  and  S.E.  i  E. 
m  m.  from  Point  de  Galle  Flag-staff.  When  Oonawatty  Point  bears  N.W.  4  or  6  leagues,  it  may 
be  known  by  a  clump  of  trees ;  and  if  the  weather  is  clear,  the  flag-staff  and  light-house  will  be 
seen  ahout  two  points  open  to  the  W. 

To  approach  the  anchorage,  the  Haycock,  a  little  open  to  the  W.  of  the  flag-staff  N.  by  E.  ^  E., 
is  a  good  leading-mark,  and  with  the  same  bearing,  or  N.N.E.,  is  the  best  anchorage  in  16  fathoms 
water,  the  W.  Breakers  W.  by  N.  |  N.,  and  the  Bellows  or  E.  Breakers,  E.S.E.  From  Point  de 
Galle  Road,  the  Haycock  bears  nearly  N.  by  E.,  distant  6i  leagues.  This  is  a  high  conical 
mountain,  in  lat.  6^  20'  N. ;  it  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  offing,  in  sailing  round  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  island  from  Oolomho  to  Dondra  Head.  Ahout  3  leagues  E.  from  the  Haycock  there  is  a 
table-hill,  with  a  knob  or  hummock  on  it,  which  is  also  visible  from  the  road.  The  land  to  the  W. 
is  generally  low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  fronting  the  sea,  hut  to  the  E.  of  Point  de  Galle  it  is  formed 
of  several  ridges  of  hills,  of  various  aspects. 

The  hank  of  soundings  extends  8  or  4  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Point  de  Galle,  on  which  ships  may 
anchor  with  a  stream  or  kedge,  should  the  wind  £eu1  and  the  current  he  unfavourahle.  S.W.  ^  W. 
8  m.  from  Point  de  Galle  Flag-staff  is  a  bank  of  17  to  22  fathoms,  surrounded  to  sea-ward  hy  85, 
and  towards  the  land  from  24  to  26  fathoms.  In  such  case  they  may  anchor  in  from  20  to  40 
fathoms  on  any  part  of  it,  hetween  Point  de  Galle  and  Oolomho ;  the  hottom  is  often  sand  and 
gravel,  hut  in  some  places  rocky.  In  coasting  along  from  Galle  to  the  W.,  a  ship  ought  not  to 
come  under  26  or  28  fathoms  during  the  night,  until  she  approach  Galtura,  for  these  depths  are 
sometimes  found  within  3  or  4  m.  of  the  shore.  Between  Galtura  and  Oolomho  the  coast  is  more 
safe,  and  may  he  approached  to  16  or  16  fathoms  in  the  day ;  but  these  depths  are  too  elose  to 
stand  in  to  daring  the  night. 

Before  Oct.  is  advanced,  strong  W.  winds  and  leeward  currents  render  it  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  get  round  the  S.W.  part  of  Oeylon,  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Oolomho.  The  ship 
Aurungzebe  sailed  from  the  former  place,  stood  to  lat.  6^  S.  with  W.  winds,  then  tacked  to  the 
N.W.  and  saw  the  S.  part  of  Oeylon  again,  in  a  month  after;  she  stood  hack  to  2^  S.,  then  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  N.,  till  in  lat  7^  10'  N.,  without  seeing  land,  being  to  the  E.  of  Oeylon ;  she 
tacked  again  to  the  S.,  and  got  sight  of  Point  de  Galle  on  the  ninth  week,  and  on  the  tenth  week 
reached  Oolomho. 

The  COAST  to  B.  of  GALLE  HARBOUS.  The  coast  from  Oonawatty  Point  to  Belligam,  or 
Red  Bay,  extends  E.  hy  S.  4  leagues.  The  land  fronting  the  sea  is  low  and  woody,  with  hills  of  a 
moderate  height  inland,  and  about  8  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Oonawatty  Point,  near  the  shore,  there  is 
a  small  island  covered  with  trees,  called  Woody  Island.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  steep,  and  seldom 
approached  under  80  fathoms.  Bassa  MuiA  Hill,  the  W.  point  of  Belligam  Bay«  heara  from 
Woody  Island  E.  hy  S.  2  m. ;  the  land  between  them  is  rugged,  of  moderate  height,  covered  with 
jungle,  with  an  occasional  tope  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  lined  with  a  reef. 

Belligam  Bay,  called  also  Bed  Bay,  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  ahout  H  m.  wide  at  its 
entrance :  there  are  two  small  islands  and  several  rocks  ahove  water  in  the  Bay,  also  several  rocks 
having  6  to  24  ft.  on  them.  The  W.  island  lies  close  to  the  heach,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hay ;  it 
is  called  Gan  Island ;  the  other.  Pigeon  Island,  lies  more  toward  the  middle  and  N.  side  of  the 
hay.  A  reef  projects  from  Rassa  Muna  Hill  more  than  ^  m.  to  E.S.E.,  and  extends  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  bay  to  Gan  Island.  Off  the  inner  end  of  this  reef  there  is  a  small  quoin-shaped  rock, 
called  Ruana  Rock ;  on  the  heach  between  this  and  Gan  Island  is  the  custom-house  and  rest-house 
of  Belligam.  Paas  Rock,  having  3  fathoms  on  it,  lies  ^  ul  E.  hy  S.  ^  S.  from  Bassa  Muna  Hill, 
and  Oadda  Rock,  having  4|  fathoms  is  1  m.  in  the  same  direction.  To  come  into  the  hay,  keep 
ihe  high  oocoarnut  tree  on  the  point  inside  Woody  Island  well  open,  till  you  bring  Ruana  Rock  on 
with  Gan  Island,  when  haul  up  for  Yarumha  Rock,  a  conical  rock,  elevated  ahout  10  ft  ahove  the 
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water,  and  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  between  Gan  Island  and  Pigeon  Island ;  this  will  lead 
fair  between  Paas  Rock  and  Cadda  Rock,  and  anchor  to  the  E.  of  Ruana  Rock,  in  5  to  6  fi&thoms 
water,  sandy  bottom.  It  is  advisable  not  to  stand  too  fieur  to  the  N.  of  Ruana  Rock,  in  consequence 
of  some  sunken  rocks  which  lie  between  Gan  Island  and  Pigeon  Island.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
bay  lies  the  village  of  Mirisse,  close  to  the  N.  of  which  are  some  remarkable  red  clifib.  There  are 
also  red  cliffs  at  Rassa  Muna  Hill.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  0.  at  d  h.  30  m.,  rise  aboiU  ^  ft.  Mirisse 
Point,  the  E.  point  of  Belligam  Bay,  bears  from  Rassa  Muna  Hill  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  l^m.  It  is  the 
N.W.  extreme  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  presenting  a  range  of  cliffs  to  the  sea  of  about  }  m.  in  extent, 
off  the  centre  of  which  are  several  rocks  above  water.  Off  the  point  ^  m.  is  a  rocky  ledge  of  19  to 
80ft.,  also  the  "  Deumbahullet  Rock"  detached  to  the  N.W.,  with  Oft.  on  it,  with  a  channel 
betwixt  the  ledge  and  the  point  carrying  6  fathoms. 

Hadamnra  Bank,  having  8  fathoms  on  it,  7  fathoms  inside,  and  8  close  outside,  lies  about 
1  m.  from  the  entrance  of  Matura  River,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  nearest  shore ;  it  bears 
from  Pigeon  Island  S.S.W.  rather  more  than  a  mile,  and  from  Dondra  Head  W.  i  N.  3(  m.  This 
and  all  other  dangers  off  Matura  and  Dondra  Head  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  highest  part  of 
the  high  land  of  Mirisse  Point  well  open  to  the  land  to  the  E.  of  it.  At  }  m.  to  the  E.  of  Pigeon 
Island  are  some  remarkable  red  cliffs,  of  considerable  height,  off  which  there  is  anchorage  in  1 0  to 
30  &thoms,  sand,  1  to  2  m.  off  shore.  There  is  also  anchorage  in  a  small  cove  close  to  the  E.  of 
Dondra  Head,  at  the  village  of  Eapperlewelle,  in  8  to  5  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

Matura,  in  lat.  6^  56^'  N.,  Ion.  80^  33'  E.,  bears  about  E.  i  S.  from  Mirisse  Point,  distant 
7  m. :  the  land  between  them  is  moderately  elevated,  and  the  coast  very  steep,  having  40  fathoms 
water  in  some  places  within  3  m.  of  the  shore.  Matura  is  a  considerable  town  with  a  fort,  the 
station  of  an  assistant  government  agent  It  is  conspicuous  from  sea-ward,  when  it  bears  between 
N.N.W.  and  N.E.  Ships  may  anchor  here  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  abreast  the  town  in  20  and 
22  fathoms,  sand,  shells  and  ooze,  off  shore  about  2  m. ;  under  20  fathoms,  the  bottom  is  generally 
foul.  Plenty  of  wood  and  good  water  may  be  procured  in  the  river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  about 
^  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  fort ;  boats  going  into  it  to  fill  water,  should  have  some  of  the  natives  as 
pilots,  to  guide  them  clear  of  the  dangerous  sunken  rocks  at  the  entrance,  on  which  they  might  be 
liable  to  strike  and  overset  by  the  strong  outset.  Matura  Island,  called  also  Pigeon  Island,  opposite 
the  fort  and  near  the  shore,  is  small  and  rocky,  resembling  a  haycock :  boats  find  shelter  under  it, 
and  the  surf  being  generally  high  on  the  shore,  canoes  are  used  for  passing  to  the  main. 

The  coast  from  Matura  to  Dondra  Head  stretches  S.E.  by  E.  to  S.E.  by  S.  about  3  m.,  and 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  some  red  clifib  about  half-way  between  them,  resembling  those  at  Red 
Bay,  only  they  are  more  conspicuous. 

DOHSRA  HEAD,  the  S.-most  point  of  land  of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  6^  55'  N.,  Ion.  80°  d5f  E.,  is 
a  low  point  of  land,  with  a  grove  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees  on  its  extremity,  by  which  it  may  be  known. 
A  reef  of  rocks  projects  from  it  about  1  m.  to  the  W.,  having  9  and  1 0  ft  water  on  it,  upon  which 
the  sea  sometimes  breaks  very  high.  To  the  W.  of  this,  ships  may  anchor  in  20  fathoms,  abreast 
the  Red  Glifib,  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  N.E.  winds;  but  directly  off  the  extreme  point  of 
Dondra  Head  there  is  no  ground  with  100  fathoms  line,  within  1  or  1|  m.  of  the  shore,  so  steep  is 
this  headland.  Directly  N.  from  it  about  6  leagues  inland,  there  is  a  hill,  resembling  a  saddle  when 
seen  from  the  S.E. ;  and  the  land  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  generally  of  moderate  height, 
formed  of  a  diversity  of  hills,  which  become  more  elevated  in  the  interior. 

Oandora  Point,  on  the  W.  side  of  Oandnra  Bay,  called  also  Oalies  Bay,  is  of  moderate 
height  and  rocky;  it  bears  from  the  E.  part  of  Dondra  Head  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  l^m.  A  rock  with 
3  fathoms  lies  close  to  the  Point  on  the  S.  side,  and  about  half-way  between  Gandura  Point  and 
Eapperawelle  are  some  rocky  islets,  called  Hienia  Rocks,  close  to  the  shore.  The  coast  is  high  and 
rocky,  and  lined  with  a  reef.  The  village  of  Gandura  (Galies)  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Point,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  cove,  about  i  m.  in  depth,  and  one-sixth  of  a  mile  wide,  having  good  anchorage  in 
3  to  6  fathoms,  sand  and  ooze,  but  exposed  to  a  swell  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Eiapperawelle  Point, 
on  the  E.  side  of  Gandura  Bay,  bears  from  Gandura  Point  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.  1^  m. ;  the  coast 
between  them  is  high  and  rocky,  and  lined  with  a  reef,  except  at  the  cove  and  a  place  called 
Nourounee,  where  there  is  a  sandy  beach  with  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees  upwards  of  i  m.  in 
extent.  Eapperawelle  Point  is  high  and  rocky,  and  extends  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  nearly 
i  m.,  having  several  rocky  islets  off  its  E.  extremity,  called  Linea  Rocks,  inside  which,  in  a  sandy 
bight,  is  the  village  of  Cotagodde. 

Btala  Beef  is  nearly  i  m.  in  length ;  it  bears  from  the  E.  end  of  Kapperawelle  Point  E.  i  N. 
i  m.,  and  is  rather  more  than  i  m.  from  the  shore.  Half  a  mile  farther  to  the  E.,  and  i  m.  from 
the  shore,  is  a  rock  above  water,  called  Bamberee  Rock,  from  which  a  reef  extends  to  the  shore. 
There  are  5  fathoms  inside  Etala  Reef  and  between  it  and  Bamberee  Rock ;  5  to  7  fathoma  close 
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outside  both ;  and  7  fathoms  to  the  W.  of  the  Reef.     The  W.  end  of  Npurounee  Beach  kept  open 
of  Eapperawelle  Point  clears  Etala  Reef  and  Bamberee  Rock. 

Nilewelle  Point,  on  the  W.  side  of  Nilewelle  Bay,  is  in  lat.  5°  57'  N..  Ion.  80°  48'  E.,  and 
bears  from  Dondra  Head  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  8  m.,  and  from  Eapperawelle  Point  E.  by  N.  4f  m. ;  the 
coast  between  being  of  moderate  height,  covered  with  jangle,  with  occasionally  a  sandy  bight  and  a 
plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  Nilewelle  Point  is  rocky  and  of  moderate  height,  nearly  insulated, 
being  only  connected  with  the  main  by  a  strip  of  sand,  over  which  the  sea  frequently  breaks.  There 
is  a  remarkable  tope  of  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  Point,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  table-island 
when  seen  from  the  E.  or  the  W.,  and  by  which  Nilewelle  may  be  known.  The  bay  is  about  a  mile 
in  width,  its  E.  point,  Polonha  Point,  bearing  from  Nilewelle  Point  N.E.  ^  E.  1  m. :  the  land  on 
both  sides  the  bay  is  high  and  rocky ;  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  but  lined  by  a  reef, 
which  extends  im.  from  the  shore.  The  village  of  Nilewelle  stands  in  a  small  bight  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  bay,  off  which  is  the  best  anchorage,  in  from  4  to  10  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom ; 
but  the  bank  is  steep,  and  the  anchorage  confined  by  the  reef  above  mentioned.  Vessels  anchoring 
here  should  take  care  to  shut  Tangalle  Fort  in  by  Polonha  Point,  as  outside  this  mark  the  ground 
is  foul.  At  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  Nilewelle  is  the  small  bay  and  village  of  Deekwelle,  having  a  rest- 
house  and  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  beach ;  but  tbe  bay  is  inaccessible,  as  the  reef 
which  lines  the  coast  from  Kapperawelle  Point  to  Nilewelle  Point  extends  across  it. 

Hahawelle  Point  is  high,  steep  and  rocky ;  it  bears  from  Polonha  Point  N.E.  }  N.  1|  m. ; 
the  coast  between  forming  a  bight,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small  sandy  bay,  called  Sureya-tree 
Bay,  where  the  coasting  dhonies  occasionally  anchor  in  3  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  close  to  the  beach ; 
in  4  fathoms  the  ground  is  foul.  To  the  N.  of  Mahawelle  Point  lies  Mahawelle  Bay,  having 
anchorage  in  its  S.W.  part  in  4  to  7  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom  ;  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bay 
the  groimd  is  foul.  £.  by  N.  f  N.,  ^m.  from  Mahawelle  Point,  lie  Mahawelle  Rocks ;  they  are  of 
small  extent,  nearly  even  with  the  water's  edge,  having  8  fathoms  water  close-to  all  round :  and 
f  m.  from  the  point  in  the  same  direction,  are  some  rocky  islets,  called  Oonacria  Rocks,  having  a 
narrow  channel  inside  with  5  fathoms  water,  and  7  to  9  fathoms  close-to  on  the  outside.  These 
islets  are  nearly  \  m.  from  the  shore.  The  best  passage  into  Mahawelle  Bay  is  between  them  and 
Mahawelle  Rocks,  keeping  nearer  the  latter,  to  avoid  a  patch  called  Middle  Rocks,  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  W.S.W.  of  Oonacria  Rocks.  The  channel  is  clear,  near  ^m.  wide,  with  9  and  10  fathoms 
water*  The  passage  between  Mahawelle  Rocks  and  the  Point  is  also  clear,  with  8  fathoms  water, 
but  is  much  narrower  than  the  other. 

Taa^^e  Point,  in  lat.  6°  1'  N.,  Ion.  80°  48'  E.,  bears  N.E.  i  E.  4im.  from  Polonha  Point; 
the  coast  between  is  of  moderate  height  and  rocky,  and,  except  in  Sureya-tree  and  Mahawelle  Bays, 
lined  with  a  coral  reef.  This  is  a  hilly  point,  moderately  high,  and  gradually  sloping  to  the  sea ; 
on  its  summit  stands  a  square  fort  very  conspicuous  from  sea- ward ;  also  the  new  Cutchery  by 
which  Tangalle  may  be  known.  The  bay,  which  is  of  considerable  extent  E.  and  W.,  but  of  no 
great  depth,  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Point ;  the  reef  extends  from  the  Point  }  m.  to  the  E.  Tangalle 
Rocks,  which  are  above  water  and  steep-to,  bear  from  Tangalle  Point  E.  ^  S.  1  m. ;  there  is  a 
passage  between  them  and  the  reef,  having  5  and  6  fathoms,  water,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  strangers, 
as  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  not  always  to  be  seen;  and  there  is  a  rock,  called  Kadul  Rock,  having  only 
10  ft  water  on  it,  nearly  in  the  middle.  This  rock  bears  from  Tangalle  Rocks  N.W.  ^  N.  ^m. 
Another  rock,  called  Maa  Rock,  having  16  ft.  water  on  it,  bears  from  Tangalle  Rocks  nearly  i  m. 
On  these  two  rocks  boats  are  usually  stationed  with  flags,  when  vessels  az6  coming  into  or  going  out 
of  the  bay.  A  vessel  coming  in  without  these  boats,  or  a  pilot,  should  pass  to  the  E.  of  Tangalle 
Rocks,  and  stand  to  the  N.E.  till  Tangalle  Eudda  Vehare  (a  small  white  pagoda,  im.  N.W.  of  the 
fort)  is  in  one  with  the  high  oocoarnut  trees  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  Eunkalla  Modere :  this  mark  kept 
on  will  clear  all  dangers ;  then  haul  up  for  Kunkalla  Modere,  and  anchor  in  6  to  6  fathoms,  sandy 
bottom,  Tangalle  Rocks  bearing  S.  by  £.  to  S.E.  by  S.  This  is  the  only  spot  of  clear  ground  in  the 
bay,  and  is  a  space  about  ^  m.  square ;  farther  in,  the  ground  is  sand  and  stones ;  but  a  small  vessel, 
having  a  chain,  might  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  run  into  3  or  4  fathoms,  where  she  would  be  more 
sheltered  by  the  reef  from  the  heavy  swell  which  sometimes  rolls  into  the  bay  at  that  season.  To 
the  E.  tlie  ground  is  veiy  fouL  Kunkalla  Modere  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river :  the  Kunkalla, 
which  runs  into  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  ^  m.  to  the  N.  of  Tangalle  Point,  and  though  generally 
closed  by  a  bank  of  sand,  except  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  gap  in  the  trees. 
The  Custom-house  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  between  KunkaUa  Modere  and  the  Point,  and  the 
best  landing-place  is  near  it.  A  reef  commences  about  1  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Tangalle  Point,  and 
lines  all  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  projecting  in  some  places  nearly  ^  m.  from  the  shore.  The  W.  side 
of  the  bay  is  low,  with  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  in  which  is  the  town :  these  extend  about 
1}  m.  from  Tangalle  Point,  to  the  E.  of  which  the  coast  is  higher,  sandy,  and  barren.    Baokova 
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Point,  the  E.  point  of  Tangalle  Bay,  bears  from  Tangalle  Point  E.  by  N.  }  N.  3^  m.  This  is  a 
sloping  barren  point,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  projects  about  i  m.  from  it.  Cahandawa  Point, 
a  sandy  point  of  moderate  height,  having  a  tope  of  cocoa-nut  trees  oq  it,  bears  from  Racko^a  Point 
N.E.  by  E.  i  E.  2^  m.,  the  coast  between  them  forming  a  bight,  having  on  its  E.  side  some  topes 
of  cocoa-nut  trees  at  the  village  of  Cahandawa.     It  is  lined  with  a  coral  reef. 

CAHAKDAWA  BOCKS  are  two  rocks  bearing  from  each  other  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E  by  E. 
i  m. ;  the  inside  one,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  is  small  and  above  water ;  it  bears  from 
Cahandawa  Point  S.W.  J  m.  The  outer  rock,  which  is  in  lat.  6°  3'  N.,  Ion.  80°  53'  E.,  is  very 
little  below  the  water's  edge,  with  other  rocks  round  it.  It  bears  from  Cahandawa  S.S.W.  nearly 
i  m.,  and  from  Rackova  Point  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  2  J  m.  There  is  a  passage  between  these  rocks  nearest 
the  outer  one,  having  5  and  6  fathoms  rocky  bottom,  but  it  is  not  safe.  Close  outside  these  rocks 
there  are  7  and  8  fathoms  water. 

Calamatta  Point  is  high  and  rocky,  with  a  chain  of  rocky  islets  lying  off  it :  it  bears  from 
Cahandawa  Point  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  2}  m. ;  the  coast  between  being  sandy  and  barren. 

Levay  Bock,  very  little  under  water,  bears  from  Calamatta  Point  S.W.  ^  S.,  nearly  1  m.,  and 
is  about  ^  m.  from  the  shore.  The  reef  runs  from  this  in  a  line  with  the  coast  to  the  inner  Cahan- 
dawa Rock  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  E.  inclines  towards  the  shore  to  Calamatta  Point.  Watta  Bock, 
the  outermost  of  the  chain  of  islets  above  mentioned,  bears  from  Calamatta  Point  S.E.  more  than 
I  m.  Some  rocks  project  from  its  outer  part  S.E.  J  m.  There  is'a  passage  between  Watta  Rock 
and  the  next  rocky  islet,  having  7  and  8  fathoms  sandy  bottom.  At  ^  m.  to  E.  ^  N.  of  Calamatta 
Point,  and  about  f  m.  to  N.  of  Watta  Rock,  there  is  a  rocky  patch,  nearly  even  with  the  water  s 
edge,  called  Calamatta  Rocks ;  between  these  and  the  chain  of  islets  there  is  anchorage  in  from  5 
to  7  fathoms  sandy  bottom,  and  between  them  and  the  shore  to  the  N.  anchorage  in  4  to  6  fathoms 
sand  and  ooze  off  the  small  village  of  Calamatta.  All  the  ground  to  the  E.  of  Calamatta  Rocks  is 
very  foul :  the  only  landing-place  is  close  to  the  N.  of  Calamatta  Point ;  a  reef  lines  the  coast  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  bay,  which  projects  from  its  E.  side  f  m.  Dhonies  call  here  for  salt. 
Onlandhe  Point,  the  E.  point  of  Calamatta  Bay,  is  high,  sandy,  and  barren ;  it  bears  from  Cala< 
matta  Point  E.  by  N.  i  N.  2^  m.,  and  from  Watta  Rock  N.E.  by  E.  }  E.  2J  m.  E.N.E.  }  m. 
from  Oulandhe  Point  are  some  reddish  cliffs,  of  moderate  height,  called  Battena  Point.  Some 
rocks  above  water  lie  close  off  these  points  inside  the  reef,  which  here  projects  }  m.  from  the  shore. 

Waluwe  Biver  bears  about  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  4^  leagues  from  Tangalle  ;  the  coast  between  them 
is  low  and  barren  close  to  the  sea,  but  high  inland,  and  may  be  approached  to  25  fathoms  within 
4  or  5  m.  of  the  shore.  Godawoy  Point  is  high,  rocky,  and  barren,  and  bears  from  Rattana  Point 
E.  by  N.  I  N.  4  m. :  the  coast  between  is  low  and  barren,  except  about  half  way,  where  there  are 
some  topes  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waluwe,  and  lined  with  a  reef. 

IBHAA  BOCX,  m  lat.  6"^  4'  N.,  Ion.  81°  H'  E.,  is  very  dangerous,  being  very  little  under 
water ;  it  bears  from  Hambantotte  Tower  about  W.S.W.  4^  m.,  and  from  Godawoy  Point,  the  nearest 
land,  S.S.E.  ^  E.  1  m.  There  is  a  clear  passage  inside  the  rock,  with  6  and  7  fathoms  near  the 
shore,  and  8  or  9  near  the  Rock,  irregular  rocky  bottom ;  between  Nehinde  and  Ibhaa  Rocks  there 
are  0  and  10  fathoms,  and  close  outside  both  10  fathoms.  From  the  form  of  the  land  no  good 
marks  can  be  given  to  clear  these  rocks,  which  generally  break :  a  ship  should  not,  therefore,  come 
under  16  fathoms  in  the  night,  when  near  them ;  nor  even  in  the  day,  unless  the  rocks  are  seen, 
until  Hambantotte  Tower  bears  N.E.  by  N.  or  N.N.E. ;  this  depth  will  be  about  f  m.  outside  the 
rocks :  there  are  20  fathoms  in  about  1}  to  2  m.  outside  of  them.  Hehinde  Bock  is  very  dangerous, 
being  nearly  level  with  the  water  s  edge,  and  steep  all  round ;  it  bears  from  Hambantotte  Tower 
S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  3^  m.,  and  is  1  m.  from  the  nearest  shore.  There  is  a  clear  channel  inside  it, 
having  in  it  5  fathoms  near  the  shore,  and  8  or  9  close  to  the  Rock. 

Hambantotte  Point,  in  lat.  6°  V  N.,  Ion.  81^  7'  E.,  is  high,  sandy,  and  barren.  It  bears  from 
Godawoy  Point  E.  by  N.  5  m. ;  on  its  summit  stand  a  round  tower  and  several  houses,  among  which 
are  the  residences  of  the  commandant  and  the  assistant  government  agent  of  the  station.  To  the 
N.E.  of  the  Point  is  the  small  Bay  of  Hambantotte,  with  anchorage  in  it  from  4  to  7  fathoms, 
sand  and  ooze.  To  the  E.  of  the  Point  there  is  also  anchorage  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  sand.  The 
town  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  near  the  Point.  This  is  the  principal  place  of  export  for  salt,  and 
vessels  calling  here  for  that  article  should,  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  anchor  to  the  E.  of  the  Point ; 
but  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  they  should  run  farther  into  the  Bay,  so  as  to  be  in  some  measure  under 
the  lee  of  the  Point,  where  they  will  be  less  exposed  to  the  swell,  and  where  the  boats  can  pass  to 
and  fro  with  greater  facility.  All  dangers  are  visible.  Levay  Point,  the  N.E.  point  of  Hambanr 
totte  Bay,  bears  from  Hambantotte  Point  N.E.  ^  N.  IJ  m.  Pattengah  Point  is  of  moderate 
height,  sandy  and  barren ;  it  bears  from  Hambantotte  N.E.  by  E.  }  E.  6|  m. ;  the  coast  between 
being  sandy  and  baiTen,  and  lined  with  a  reef. 
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Dorava  Point,  called  also  Mago  Pointi  a  flat  rocky  point  of  moderate  height,  bears  from 
Hambantotte  E.N.E.  about  12  m.,  and  from  Patterajah  Point  E.  bj  N.  f  N.  6  m.,  the  coast  between 
being  moderately  high,  sandy,  and  barren/  About  1^  m.  to  the  N.E.  is  the  mouth  of  the  small 
ri?er  Kirinde,  near  the  Tillage  of  Mahagam :  this  river  is  shut  by  a  rocky  bar ;  about  S.  by  E.  \  E. 
8  m.  from  the  Point,  breakers  were  said  to  exist.  Lanoeeya  Bock^  a  small  rock  above  water,  bears 
from  Dorava  Point  S.  i  m.  Rocky  patches  extend  from  hence  to  the  shore  with  5  to  7  fathoms 
betwixt  them.  Dorava  Bock,  having  on  it  8  fathoms,  with  10  and  11  all  round,  bears  from  Dorava 
Point  S.E.  f  m.  and  from  Lanceeya  Rock  E.  more  than  ^m.  This  may  be  avoided  by  not  coming 
under  13  fathoms  till  the  highest  peak  (l,97d  ft.)  of  the  Katteragamme  Hills  (a  ridge  of  undulating 
hills  nearer  the  sea  than  any  other  high  land)  is  in  one  with  Kirinde  Point  KilllLde  Point  bears 
from  Dorava  Point  N.E.  ^  N.  1^  m. :  this  is  a  rugged,  rocky  point,  of  moderate  height,  having 
several  large  rocks  on  its  summit,  one  higher  than  the  rest ;  near  which,  on  a  mound  of  earth,  a 
temporary  fiag-staiT  is  sometimes  erected.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  old  tank  close  to  this,  which 
still  contains  good  water.  Several  detached  rocks  lie  off  this  point,  above  and  under  water,  off  shore 
nearly  ^  m.  This  is  a  place  of  export  for  salt,  but  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  the  people  employed 
by  Government  in  the  shipping  of  salt,  and  who  are  sent  from  other  stations  when  required.  The 
salt-stores  are  on  the  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  bay  to  the  N.  of  the  Point,  off  which  dhonies 
and  small  craft  anchor,  in  3  to  3^  fathoms,  water ;  but  a  patch  of  sunken  rocks,  and  Eerinde  Rock, 
with  7  ft.  water  on  it,  lie  in  the  passage,  rendering  this  anchorage  difficult  of  access.  The  best 
anchorage  is  in  9  to  10  fathoms,  with  the  N.  end  of  the  salt  stores  open  of  the  high  part  of  the 
Point,  but  not  so  far  out  as  to  be  on  with  the  outer  detached  rocks ; — the  high  rock  on  die  summit 
of  the  point  above  mentioned  will  then  bear  W.N.W.  to  N.W.,  and  the  outer  detached  rock  from 
N.W.  to  N.  i  W. ;  to  the  N.E.  of  this  the  ground  is  foul.  The  Oreat  Basses  Books  bear  from 
Kirinde  E.  by  S.  8^  m.,  the  channel  between  them  being  clear  of  danger,  with  from  10  to  18  or  SO 
fathoms  in  it. 

Paltopane  Point  is  low  and  sandy,  and  bears  from  Dorava  Point  N.E.  by  E.  3i  m.,  the  coast 
between  them  being  barren  and  sandy,  lined  with  a  reef.  About  ^  m.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Paltopane 
Point,  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  near  the  beach,  where  the  coast  forms  a  sort  of  bight, 
stands  Paltopane  Fort.  Elephant  Hill  bears  from  Dorava  Point  nearly  N.E.  |  E.,  distant 
4^  leagues ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  being  a  high  isolated  rock  on  the  low  land  close  to  the  sea. 
The  coast  from  Dorava  Point  to  Elephant  Hill  is  rather  low,  barren  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  and 
may  be  approached  in  daylight  to  24  or  25  fathoms,  but  not  under  32  fathoms  in  the  night,  parti« 
cularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Basses. 

the  GBEAT  BASSAS  or  BASSES,  called  BAMAHPAAJ  by  the  natives,  is  a  dangerous 
reef  of  rocks,  in  lat.  6^  10'  N.  Ion.  81^  28'  E.,  6  m.  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  8.  coast 
of  Ceylon,  about  i  m.  broad  and  a  mile  long,  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  being  nearly  8  ft, 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  reef  is  one  continuous  rocky  field,  portions  only  showing  here 
and  there  in  the  wash  of  the  sea ;  the  N.E.  part  is  the  highest  and  broadest,  where  there  is  a  large 
rocky  ledge  forming  its  E.  end,  partially  detached  from  the  S.  part  or  main  body  of  the  reef.  It 
has  deep  water  on  all  sides  to  within  ^  m.  of  it :  thus  there  are  16  to  19  fathoms  on  the  S.  side, 
11  and  12  fathoms  on  the  W..  9  and  10  fathoms  on  the  N.,  and  7  and  8  on  the  E.  sides :  but 
beyond  these  depths,  on  the  W.  side,  about  1  m.  off,  there  is  a  patch  of  8  fathoms ;  and  on  the 
E.  side,  at  1 J  m.,  there  is  another  of  5  fathoms,  with  deeper  water  between  it  and  the  reef.  From 
the  N.E.  part,  Katteragamme  Peak  bears  N.W.  by  N. ;  Elephant  Hill  about  N. ;  and  Nipple 
Peak  N.  }  E.  This  line  of  direction  also  passes  a  little  to  E.  of  the  Little  Elephant,  a  round- 
topped  hill,  of  105  ft.  elevation,  close  to  the  beach. 

A  Light-Tessol)  in  lat.  6^  11'  N.,  Ion.  81^  28'  E.,  showing  a  Red  light,  revolving  once  in 
45  seconds,  has  been  placed  in  12  fathoms,  at  f  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  die  rocks  (whilst  the  light-house* 
on  them  is  being  built).     The  light- vessel  has  two  balls  vertical  at  the  main-mast  head. 

The  LITTLE  BASSAS,  The  centre  of  this  reef,  in  lat.  6"^  22^  N.,  Ion.  81^  43'  E.,  bears 
N.E.  i  E.,  distant  20  m.  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Great  Bassas,  and  being  only  2  ft.  above  water  is 
even  more  dangerous.  It  appears  to  consist  of'  large  boulders,  which  even  by  daylight  are  scarcely 
perceptible  from  a  ship  untU  close  up  to  them,  The  extent  of  that  portion  usually  shown  by 
breakers  is  not  more  than  ^  m.  across,  about  IJ.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  but  on  a  bearing  of  W.S.W, 
from  its  W.  part,  there  are  many  sunken  patches,  breaking  much  in  heavy  weather,  so  that  occasionally 
the  sea  covered  with  surf  is  1^  m.  in  extent. 

*  Light-hotues  are  now  being  erected  upon  both  Great  (md  Little  Bassas.  That  on  the  Qreat  Bastas  ia 
expected  to  be  lighted  from  this  year  (1873),  showing  a  Bed  light,  revolviftg  once  in  45  seconds,  elerated  110  ft, 
above  the  sea,  visible  about  16  m.  in  clear  weather.  In  foggy  weather,  a  bell  will  be  sounded  at  intervals  of 
7i  seconds.    This  will  supersede  the  light-vessel  at  the  Gh^eat  Bassas. 
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The  Little  Bassas  is  not  more  than  4i  m.  from  the  nearest  part  of  Ceylon,  and  on  its  N.  and 
W.  sides  there  are  patches  of  shoal  water,  one  of  which,  named  the  3-fathom  tail,  carrying  the 
least  water,  8  fathoms,  bears  N.  by  W.  distant  H  m.  from  it.  It  is  of  very  limited  extent,  with 
3^  and  4  fathoms  water  close  around  it.  There  was  much  difficulty  sometimes  in  discovering  the 
Little  Bassas,  especially  when  approaching  them  from  the  W.,  while  the  sun  is  to  the  £.  When 
sounding  off  the  coast  in  1860  H.M.S.  Cyclops,  on  hauling  in  from  deep  water  for  the  mark,  the 
Chimney,  had  no  bottom  with  110  fathoms  of  line,  and  almost  the  next  cast  soundings  in  9  or 
10  fathoms,  with  the  breakers  just  perceptible  dose  aboard  of  her — a  practical  proof  of  the  steep 
nature  of  the  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reef  on  its  outer  side,  and  of  the  danger  in  approaching 
from  the  £.  and  S.,  on  any  course  from  W.N.W.  to  N.  by  E.,  inclusive. 

The  following  bearings  are  taken  from  the  reef: — Chimney  Hill,  N.W. ;  the  Nipple,  N.W. 
by  W.  J  W. ;  the  Elephant,  W.  i  S. ;  Katteragamme  Hill,  W.  i  S.  By  seeing  one  of  the  above 
objects  on  the  bearing  stated  against  it,  the  mariner  will  know  that  the  Little  Bassas  Reef  is  in 
the  same  direction.  No  ship,  by  night,  should  be  within  a  distance  of  4  m.  with  no  bottom  at 
150  fathoms  nor,  by  day,  within  2  m. ;  and  no  ship  should  ever  attempt  to  pass  between  the  reef 
and  the  Ceylon  shore.    The  BflDdaliu  Shoal  bears  N.N.W.  8  m.  from  the  Little  Bassas. 

The  Atlas  Beef,  bearing  N.E.  }  N.  1^  m.  nearly  from  the  centre  of  the  Little  Bassas,  is 
another  patch  of  8  fathoms  with  4  and  5  fathoms,  water,  close  around  it ;  being  most  probably 
where  the  Atlas  grazed  the  second  time  in  getting  out  clear  of  the  shoal  water.  Between  the  Atlas 
and  Little  Bassas,  and  clear  of  the  5-fathom  line  aroimd  the  reefis,  is  a  space  at  least  ^  m.  wide, 
with  depths  varying  from  5}  to  8  fathoms,  water.  This  being  good  holding-ground,  is  the  position 
best  adapted  for  a  light-vessel  for  the  Little  Bassas ;  and  if  moored  in  6  fathoms  of  water  nearly, 
about  haJf-wtiy  and  a  little  to  W.  of  a  line  from  this  reef  to  the  Atlas  Shoal,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
clear  from  tailing  into  shoal  water  in  either  the  S.W.  or  N.E.  monsoon. 

A  Light-vesflel,  in  lat.  6°  23V  N.,  Ion.  81^  43'  E.,  carrying  &  fixed  light,  88  ft.  high,  which 
flashes  once  every  IJ-  minutes,  is  now  moored  there  in  6  fathoms,  about  8  cables  to  N.E.  of  the 
Little  Bassas,  with  the  rocks  above  water  bearing  S.  by  W.  i  W. 

CETLOH  S.E.  COAST.  The  first  land  seen  from  a  ship  approaching  the  Bassas  from  the  W., 
is  the  Kattragamme  range  of  hills,  the  nearest  and  highest  of  which  is  7  m.  distant  from  the  sea. 
These  hills  are  sometimes  conspicuous  both  from  the  E.  and  W.,  when  others  nearer  to  the  sea  are 
hardly  discernible.  Their  summit  presents  an  irregular  ridge,  the  N.E.  peak  of  which  is  the 
highest,  1,072  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  next  to  the  E.  is  the  Elephant  Hill,  conspicuous  from 
standing  alone  on  the  low  land  near  the  shore,  and  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  animal 
from  which  it  is  named.  It  is  2  m.  from  the  beach,  baro  and  destitute  of  trees,  and  is  480  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Farther  inland,  and  bearing  from  Elephant  Hill,  N.  f  E.,  about  9i  m. 
distant,  is  Nipple  Peak,  908  ft.  above  the  sea.  Rendered  conspicuous  by  its  elevation,  which  places 
it  as  if  alone,  this  peak  is  also  distinguished  by  a  flattened  summit,  with  two  lumps  (one  at  each 
end)  in  a  direction  about  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.';  the  W.  nipple  is  the  higher.  This  hill  may  also 
be  known  by  a  remarkable  cone  W.S.W.  of  it,  generally  distinguishable,  but  more  so  from  the  E., 
although  only  620ft.  above  the  sea.  Chimney  Hill,  or  Peak,  of  much  service  to  a  sliip  formerly, 
in  ascertaining  her  position  in  reference  to  the  Bassas,  is  445  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest 
part  of  a  low  range,  which  takes  an  E.  and  W.  direction.  It  appears  to  be  separated  from  the 
W.  part  of  the  range,  and  bears  N.W.  from  the  Little  Bassas.  It  is  4^  m.  from  the  nearest  beach, 
and  is  very  conspicuous. 

Fotana  Point,  (having  a  sand-hill  106  ft  above  sea)  in  lat.  6^  21'  N.,  Ion.  81°  88'  E.,  is 
situated  more  than  one-third  of  the  distance  along  the  coast,  between  Elephant  and  Chimney 
Hills ;  and  off  this  point  is  the  only  anchorage  in-shore  that  was  found  available.  This  anchor- 
age was  in  from  6  to  6  fathoms  water,  with  the  point  bearing  about  W.S.W.  Pouna  Point  forms 
perhaps  the  deepest  bay  on  this  coast,  and  would  afford  shelter  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  for  small 
craft  not  drawing  more  than  10  ft,  but  a  heavy  sea  always  setting  into  it  throws  the  surf  up  to  the 
head,  permitting  no  one  to  land  or  embark  without  getting  wet.  Off  the  point,  and  also  to  the 
S.W.  of  it,  the  shore  is  beset  with  detached  rocks  for  a  mile  out,  with  some  showing  and  others 
covered,  on  which  the  sea  is  always  breaking ;  a  rocky  sandy  shore  wherever  there  is  a  point. 

ELEPHANT  SHOAL.  The  S.W.  end  of  this  shoal  bears  N.  }  E.  from  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Great  Bassas,  distant  nearly  7  m.  From  thence  its  heavy  breakers  extend  N.E.  i  E.  above  H  m., 
and  from  160  to  260  yards  across.  There  is  a  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  of  Ceylon  of 
8  and  9  fathoms,  being  Ij^  m.  broad,  but  reduced  to  f  m.  by  some  rocks  off  Annadowe  Point,  and 
the  next  point  to  E.,  on  which  is  the  Little  Elephant  Hill.  About  E.N.E.  from  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  Elephant  Shoal,  is  the  centre  of  Potana  Shoal,  a  rocky  patch  about  ^  m.  broad,  on  which  the 
sea  always  breaks.    No  broken  water  was  seen  between  it  and  the  Elephant  Shoal. 
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Cydops  Beefy  bearing  E.  by  N.  ^  N.,  about  1^  m.,  from  the  centre  of  the  Potana  Shoal,  is 
from  ^i  to  Si  m.  off  shore,  extending  at  least  4  m.  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  with  1*2  to  18  ft. 
thereon,  and  is  very  dangerous.     Its  E.  end  bears  W.S.W.,  and  7  m.  from  Little  Bassas. 

DsBdalUB  Shoal.  This  shoal  is  a  small  narrow  patch  of  15  ft.,  bearing  N.N.W.  3  m.  from  the 
Little  Bassas,  and  1^  m.  off  shore,  with  Chimney  Hill  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  It  is  steep-to.  There 
is  a  good  channel  within  all  the  shoals,  that  may  be  taken  in  case  of  necessity,  by  keeping  about 
a  mile  off  shore. 

NAVIGATIOH  of  the  S.  and  8.E.  COASTS.  There  is  deep  water  between  the  Great  Bassas 
and  the  land,  the  shore  of  which  is  clear  at  the  distance  of  2  to  4  m.  from  it  all  the  way  to  Galle. 
A  ship  bound  to  the  W.,  after  clearing  the  Little  Bassas,  and  certain  of  daylight,  if  keeping  a  good 
look-out,  may  haul  in  to  pass  the  Great  Bassas,  and  may  do  the  same  going  E.  to  pass  the  Little 
Bassas,  after  passing  the  former.  But  should  a  ship  from  any  unforeseen  circumstances  by  night 
find  herself  on  any  part  of  the  coast  inside  of  them,  without  seeing  the  lights  on  both  Bassas,  it 
would  be  better  to  anchor  instantly  and  wait  for  daylight,  to  get  her  position  and  soundings ;  bat 
the  S.E.  part  of  Ceylon  must  not  be  approached  within  a  distance  of  6  m.,  to  avoid  a  long  narrow 
shoal  on  the  S.  point  of  which  was  found  a  cast  of  4^  fathoms.  It  is  not  improbable  there  may  be 
lass  water  than  this,  for  in  standing  along  shore  close  outside  for  4  m.  in  7  to  9  fathoms,  discoloured 
water  was  distinctly  seen,  with  the  appearance  of  a  deep  channel  inside.  The  coast  is  clear  as  far 
as  Galle,  and  may  be  approached  safely  to  2  m.  distance,  but  only  in  daylight,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  distances  accurately  by  night. 

The  Currents  about  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ceylon  appear  to  gain  strength  with  the  wind,  and 
about  the  Bassas  are  most  irregular :  they  cannot  be  allowed  for ;  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
danger  was  to  give  the  rocks  a  wide  berth,  although  it  incurred  a  great  loss  of  time.  But  the 
lights  now  render  navigation  more  easy ;  and,  with  a  good  chart,  much  time  may  be  saved  in  a 
steamer  by  going  inside  the  Bassas.  Currents  from  Nov.  to  April  are  constant  to  the  S.W. ;  from 
June  to  Sept.  they  run  with  the  S.W.  monsoon  to  the  E.  past  the  Great  Bassas,  whilst  the  Little 
Bassas  Light- vessel  occasionally  swings  to  a  S.  current  which  is  mostly  felt  between  Point  Pedro 
and  Trincomalee  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Under  the  Little  Bassas,  or  within  them,  a  set  of  tide  directly  to  windward  has  been  occasionally 
felt,  the  wind  blowing  strong  enough  at  the  time  to  keep  the  ship  quite  broadside  on ;  but  this 
seldom  or  never  lasted  more  than  two  hours.  At  the  Great  Bassas  it  was  never  felt,  and  only 
occasionally  as  far  W.  as  the  anchorage  off  Potana,  and  the  greatest  strength  found  at  the  Little 
Bassas  was  J  knot  per  hour. 

The  Course  from  Dondra  Head  to  the  Great  Bassas  is  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  distance  18^  leagues ; 
but  the  prudent  navigator  ought  not  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  distance  run  by  the  log  during 
the  night,  for  the  currents  are  frequently  strong,  and  their  direction  uncertain.  In  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon, when  the  wind  blows  strong  along  the  S.  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  current  runs  with  it  to  the  E. : 
a  ship  passing  then  from  Dondra  Head  will  be  sooner  abreast  of  the  Great  Bassas  than  expected. 
In  a  run  of  24  hours  from  Point  de  Galle,  the  log  gave  only  46  m.  from  thence  to  the  E.  part  of  the 
island.  These  strong  E.  currents  are  not  constant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  and  Little  Basses  ; 
for  there,  and  along  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  the  current  frequently  sets  to  the  S.  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  and  almost  constantly  so  during  the  other  monsoon. 

If  a  ship,  in  settled  weather,  in  the  daytime,  adopt  the  inside  channel,  she  ought  to  proceed  as 
the  direction  of  the  wind  may  render  necessary,  borrowing  towards  the  Basses  to  12  or  14  fathoms, 
and  to  8  or  9  fathoms  near  the  main.  Some  ships,  after  passing  Dondra  Head,  steer  in  the  night 
E.  and  E.  by  S.  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  to  give  the  Basses  a  good  berth,  which  carries  Ihem  so  far 
off  the  land  that  they  are  obliged  to  haul  to  the  N.W.  at  daylight,  close  to  the  wind,  on  purpose  to 
regain  it ;  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  is  sometimes  spent  before  they  are  enabled  to  approach 
the  coast  along  the  E.  part  of  the  island.  Other  ships  steer  a  course  inclining  towards  the  shore, 
and  are  thereby  liable  to  run  into  great  danger  during  the  night ;  some  have  narrowly  escaped 
destruction,  whilst  others  have  been  wrecked.  His  Majesty's  ship  Doidalus  was  unfortunately  lost 
on  the  rocks,  about  midway  between  the  Little  Bassas  and  the  main,  and  several  of  the  1,^200  tons 
ships  under  her  convoy,  bound  to  Madras  and  China,  were  nearly  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  dry 
haze,  which  prevails  greatly  about  this  part  of  Ceylon,  deceived  them  in  their  distance  off  the  land, 
thinking  themselves  farther  from  it  than  they  really  were ;  and  without  great  caution  strangers  are 
very  liable  to  make  thb  mistake. 

To  avoid  disasters,  a  ship  being  abreast  of  Dondra  Head,  at  2  to  4  leagues*  distance  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  ought  to  steer  about  E.  by  N.,  or  E.  by  N.  |  N..  according  to  the  distance  from  the  land, 
taking  care  to  sound  in  time,  if  it  be  night.  Although  the  coast  near  Dondra  Head  is  steep,  with 
deep  water  near  the  shore ;  about  10  leagues  to  the  E.,  soundings  extend  farther  out,  and  from 
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thence  to  the  Great  Basses  are  pretty  regular ;  the  bottom  sandy,  often  mixed  with  mud.  From 
the  Great  Basses  to  the  distance  of  8  or  10  leagues  to  the  W.,  the  depth  is  usually  30  fathoms 
about  2  or  3  leagues  off  shore,  towards  the  Basses  ;  and  the  same  depth  about  3  to  5  m.  off  shore 
farther  to  the  W.  Where  the  depth  is  more  than  40  fathoms,  the  bank  in  general  shelves  quickly 
to  no  ground.  Having  run  in  the  night  8  or  1 0  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Dondra  Head,  the  lead  should 
be  attended  to  as  the  best  guide,  keeping  under  moderate  sail  if  the  wind  is  brisk,  that  good 
soundings  may  be  obtained  by  heaving-to,  or  otherwise.  Having  got  soundings,  a  ship  should  not 
come  under  36  fathoms,  in  steering  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  should  keep  the  lead  going, 
particularly  when  approaching  the  meridian  of  the  Great  Basses ;  then  haul  out  a  little  on  the  edge 
of  soundings  if  the  night  be  dark^  and  the  light  not  seen,  or  the  weather  unfavourable  ;  but  if  the 
night  be  clear,  with  settled  weather,  she  may  keep  in  soundings  between  34  and  40  fathoms,  taking 
care  not  to  come  under  36  fathoms ;  she  will  then  pass  about  2  m.  outside  the  Great  Basses  Light, 
which  is  as  near  as  can  be  done  with  prudence  in  the  night. 

The  passage  inside  the  Great  Bassas  may  now  be  easily  taken,  but  all  vessels  should  pass  out- 
side of  the  Little  Bassas.  In  daylight,  vrith  a  steady  breeze,  a  ship  may  borrow  towards  them,  but 
not  approach  the  light- vessels  on  the  S.  and  E.  nearer  than  1^^  m.  Having  passed  the  Great 
Basses  in  the  night,  a  course  may  be  steered  about  N.E.  by  E.  to  pass  the  Little  Basses,  which  are 
distant  6^  leagues  from  the  former,  attending  particularly  to  the  lead,  and  not  coming  under  60 
fathoms  until  the  light-vessel  is  seen.  Coming  from  the  N.  in  the  night,  with  the  wind  fair,  or  from 
the  land,  keeping  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  may  be  adopted,  keeping  a  good  look-out  for 
the  Lights,  and  in  dirty  weather  not  to  come  nearer  than  40  or  50  fathoms.  As  a  ship  may  some- 
times be  greatly  retarded  or  accelerated  in  her  progress  by  uncertain  currents,  it  will  be  prudent  not 
to  borrow  under  70  fathoms  in  the  night,  on  any  part  of  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ceylon ;  more  particularly 
as  they  sometimes  set  towards  the  shore  about  the  Basses,  but  generally  to  the  S.  or  S.W. 

General  Remarks  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  Coast  The  coast  from  Bentotte  to  Dondra  Head 
presents  a  succession  of  sandy  bights  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  intervening  rocky  points  or 
cliffs ;  the  land  near  the  sea  is  generally  low,  but  increasing  in  height  inland  in  ridges  of  irregular 
hills ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Haycock,  a  conical  mountain,  in  lat.  6^  ^Oi'  N.,  Ion. 
80^  Hi'  E.  From  Dondra  Head  to  Tangalle,  the  coast  assumes  a  more  rugged,  rocky  appearance, 
the  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  fewer  and  of  less  extent.  To  the  E.  of  Tangalle  the  coast  is 
sandy  and  barren ;  a  few  topes  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  to  be  seen  between  Tangalle  and  the  Waluwe 
River,  but  none  to  the  E.  of  the  latter.  The  hills  fall  farther  back  as  you  advance  to  the  E., 
leaving  a  level  space  between  them  and  the  sandy  hillocks  near  the  sea,  in  which  are  salt  and 
marshy  grounds. 

The  bank  of  soundings  gradually  extends  farther  from  the  shore  as  you  increase  the  distance 
from  Dondra  Head :  off  Bentotte,  at  a  distance  of  3  m.,  there  are  30  fathoms,  at  4^  m.  30  fathoms. 
At  1^  m.  off  Akorale  there  are  20  fathoms  with  coral  shoal  patches,  and  30  fathoms  at  Q^  m.  Off 
Galle  the  soundings  are  more  regular.  From  the  vicinity  of  Gindura  and  Whale  Rocks  at  2^  m.  off 
shore,  are  26  fathoms,  while  at  a  distance  of  3  m.,  or  |  m.  outside  these  rocks,  there  is  a  depth  of 
33  fathoms.  Off  Belligam,  at  1^  m.  distance,  are  20  fathoms,  and  30  fathoms  at  1}  m.  At  i  m. 
off  Dondra  Head  there  are  20  fathoms,  30  at  1^  m  ,  and  50  at  2  m.  distance.  Three  miles  off  Tan- 
galle there  are  20  fathoms,  and  30  at  3^  to  4  m.  Off  Hambantotte,  at  3^  m.  distance,  are  found  20 
fathoms,  and  30  at  5  m.  from  the  shore.  From  30  fathoms  the  water  deepens  less  rapidly,  40 
fathoms  being  the  depth  at  2  and  3  leagues  from  the  land,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Dondra  Head. 
To  the  W.  of  Dondra  Head,  25  fathoms  will  carry  clear  of  all  dangers  ;  but  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  approach  the  shore  so  close  in  the  night,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  dangerous  rocks 
described  above.  To  the  E.  of  Dondra  Head,  as  far  as  the  Great  Basses,  20  fathoms  will  clear  all 
dangers.  To  pass  outside  these  rocks  in  the  night,  a  ship  should  haul  out  when  approaching  them 
into  40  fathoms  water.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  land  and  lights  can  be  distinctly  seen,  a  ship 
may  pass  inside  the  Great  Basses  in  the  night,  keeping  about  3  m.  from  the  shore  ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  pass  during  the  night  inside  the  Little  Basses  Light  By  day  a  small  steamer, 
having  a  good  chart,  may  do  so,  but  she  must  borrow  towards  the  Light-vessel,  to  avoid  the  Dsedalus 
shoal ;  the  channel  between  them  is  not  1^  m.  broad.  When  passing  inside  the  Great  Bassas,  and 
steering  to  the  E.,  be  careful  not  to  shoal  under  15  fathoms  off  the  Cyclops  Reef,  which  lies  fh)m 
7  to  11  m.  on  a  W.SW.  bearing  from  the  Little  Bassas,  and  4  m.  off  Potana  Point 

THE  COAST  from  Elephant  Hill,  extends  about  N.E.  by  E.  5^  leagues,  to  the  high  sandy 
point  of  Julius  Nave,  being  low,  barren,  and  sandy,  fronting  the  .sea;  but  this  part  is  seldom  ap- 
proached, as  few  ships  pass  inside  the  Great  Basses,  unless  by  accident  or  in  a  case  of  ilecessity. 
A  large  ship  ought  not  to  pass  between  the  Little  Basses  and  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  rocks  in 
that  channel,  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  those  dangers.    From  Jnlini  Have  Point, 
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in  lat.  6^  3H  N.,  Ion.  81°  43'  E.,  and  nearly  7  m.  due  N.  of  the  Little  Basses,  the  coast  lies 
N.N.E.  I  E.  16  m.,  to  another  small  projection,  called  Magame,  which  hears  from  the  Little  Basses 
about  N.  hy  E.  ^  E.  b\  or  6  leagues,  and  is  said  to  have  shoal  water  extending  from  it  }  m.  This 
part  of  the  coast  is  also  low  and  sandy,  facing  the  sea,  with  Chimney  Hill,  445  ft.  high,  and  others, 
a  little  inland  to  the  W.,  already  described.  The  soundings  on  the  bank  stretching  along  this  part 
of  the  coast  are  generally  regular,  and  give  sufficient  warning  when  it  is  approached  in  the  night ; 
the  depths  are  17  and  26  fathoms  from  1  to  2^^  leagues  ofif,  and  between  40  and  50  fathoms  near 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  from  4  to  5  leagues  off  shore. 

Aganis,  or  Agans,  in  lat.  6°  50  to  7°  N.,  is  a  space  of  land  with  some  hillocks  near  the  sea ; 
the  most  prominent  point  of  this,  called  Saukixiuui  Kandy,  is  the  E.-most  part  of  Ceylon  Island, 
in  lat.  7°  2'  N.,  Ion.  81°  53'  E.  Off  this  point,  and  for  3  or  4  m.  to  the  N.,  H.M.S.  Cyclops  found 
a  shoal  bank  of  4  fathoms.  Between  the  hilly  land  of  Aganis  and  the  hills  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Little  Basses  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  land,  all  low,  except  an  isolated  mount,  which  has  a 
regular  peaked  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  E.,  but  resembles  a  saddle,  having  a  gap  in  it, 
when  seen  from  the  B.  From  the  Little  Basses  to  the  land  of  Aganis  the  course  is  about  N  N.E., 
and  the  distance  9  leagues ;  between  them,  the  coast  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  19  fathoms, 
about  1|  leagues  off  shore,  the  depths  on  the  bank  being  pretty  regular,  generally  sandy  bottom ; 
and  the  edge  of  it,  where  there  are  45  and  50  fathoms,  is  distant  4^  or  5  leagues  from  the  shore. 
At  22  m.  inland  from  Aganis,  there  is  a  table- mount,  called  Westminster  Abbey,  in  lat.  7^  5'  N., 
Ion.  81^  29'  E.,  with  a  large  square  knob  or  turret  on  its  N.  end,  and  there  is  a  peaked  hill  near 
the  sea,  generally  called  Agaiiis  Peak,  767  ft.  high ;  these  are  in  one  with  each  other,  bearing 
W.  i  S.  The  general  outhne  of  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ceylon  is  convex  to  the  sea,  rounding  gradually 
without  any  conspicuous  headlands.  Between  lat.  6^  30'  and  7^  N.  is  an  advisable  place  to  make 
the  land,  for  ships  running  towards  the  E.  part  of  th&  island  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  taking  care  in 
the  night  to  fall  in  with  it  to  the  N.  of  the  Little  Basses. 

xne  ooast  between  Aganis  and  Baticolo  River  is  generally  very  low  near  the  sea,  interspersed 
with  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  some  houses  or  small  villages.  In  this  space  a  ship  may 
generally  borrow  to  19  or  20  fathoms,  these  depths  being  from  2^  to  3  or  4  ro.  off  shore,  and  the 
bank  of  soundings  extends  from  it  to  the  distance  of  2^  or  3  leagues,  where  the  depths  are  from  45 
to  70  fathoms,  but  not  always  regular;  for  in  a  few  places,  within  4  m.  of  the  shore,  there  are  35 
and  38  &thoms.  In  working  during  the  day,  a  ship  may  in  some  parts  venture  into  16  or  18 
fathoms,  and  tack  within  2  m.  of  the  shore ;  but  20  or  22  fathoms  is  as  near  as  it  should  be  ap- 
proached in  the  night ;  for  in  these  depths,  if  the  moon  shines  bright,  the  surf  will  be  seen  breaking 
on  the  sandy  beach,  or  the  noise  of  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  with  the  land-wind.  From  some  of 
the  small  projecting  points  foul  ground  is  said  to  extend  about  1  or  H  m.,  rendering  it  prudent  not 
to  come  under  20  or  22  fathoms  near  them,  particularly  in  the  night.  Nearly  abreast  of  the  Friar's 
Hood  Mountain,  but  rather  to  the  S.,  in  about  lat.  7^  16'  N.,  is  the  entrance  of  Singaratopu  River, 
which  extends  a  great  way  inland,  having  to  the  S.  a  pagoda,  among  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  at 
a  place  called  Tricoll. 

Kara-tiYO  is  in  lat.  7^  21'  N.,  and  to  the  N.  of  this  place,  the  coast  consists  qf  islands,  with 
lagoons  or  back-waters,  which  extend  beyond  Baticolo.  The  coast  contiguous  to  Baticolo  is  low,  but 
several  mountains  or  hills  inland  are  conspicuous  in  sailing  along  this  part  of  the  island.  The  most 
remarkable  and  highest  of  these,  1,563  ft.  in  height,  is  the  Friar's  Hood,  in  lat.  7°  26^  N.,  Ion. 
81°  28'  E.,  at  6 J  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  leaning  over  to  the  left,  resembles  a  friar's  hood  when 
bearing  to  the  S.W.,  but  has  the  form  of  a  pyramid  when  it  beare  to  the  N.W..  To  the  S.  of  it 
there  is  another  mountain,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  called  the  False  Hood,  which  is  not  so 
high  as  the  former.  Five  and  a  quarter  leagues  to  the  W.N.W.  of  the  Friar's  Hood  there  is  a  round 
conical  hill,  called  the  Kettle  Bottom,  visible  in  clear  weather,  in  lat.  7°  32'  N.,  Ion.  81°  13^'  E., 
about  10  leagues  W.S.W.  from  the  entrance  of  Baticolo  River,  and  W.  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  entrance 
of  the  river,  is  a  sharp  isolated  cone,  532  ft.  high,  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  in  lat.  7°  49 V  N. 

Alphee  Shoal,  in  lat.  7°  24'  N.,  Ion.  81°  50'  E.,  where  the  large  French  steamer  (of  that 
name)  struck,  in  19  ft.,  lies  about  3  m.  to  N.  of  Kara-tivo. 

BATICOLO,  or  BATTICOLOA  BIVEB,  in  lat.  7°  44i'  N.,  Ion.  81°  40i'  E.,  is  narrow  at  the 
entrance,  not  discernible  except  from  the  N.,  the  opening  being  in  that  direction ;  but  it  may  be 
known  by  a  house  and  flag-staff,  where  the  colours  are  usually  shown  to  passing  ships.  There  are 
6  ft  on  Uie  bar  at  L.  W.,  and  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  2  or  3  ft. ;  H.  W.  at  5  h  on  F.  and  C. 
of  moon,  but  not  always  regular.  A  shoal-spit  of  3  fathoms  extends  off  the  point  |  m.  There  is 
a  small  rocky  bank,  having  12  ft.  water,  which  lies  nearly  H  m.  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  the  flag-staff. 
The  fort  is  2^m.  up  the  river,  on  an  island,  where  water  may  be  procured  from  a  well ;  buckets 
must  be  taken  on  shore  to  draw  up  the  water,  and  the  casks  are  landed  at  the  wharf,  and  rolled  to 
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the  well.  Wood  may  be  cut  near  the  bar.  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  anchorage  in  the  road 
is  not  always  safe  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  when  a  gale  from  that  quarter  may  be  liable  to  happen 
from  Sept.  to  Feb. ;  but  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  is  sfiife.  Ships  generally  anchor  to  the  N.W.  or 
W.  of  due  reef,  with  the  entrance  of  the  river  about  S.,  the  Friar's  Hood  S.S.W.,  a  vessel  being 
distant  about  1^  m.  from  the  river's  entrance,  abreast  of  a  cluster  of  rocks  projecting  from  the  shore 
to  the  N.  of  the  river. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Terpsichore,  at  anchor  in  8^  fathoms,  off  shore  about  1  f  m.,  had  the  Friar's 
Hood  nearly  in  one  with  the  entrance  of  Baticolo  River,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  W.  by  N. ;  a  rock 
even  with  the  water's  edge  S.W.  by  W. ;  the  N.  extreme  of  land  about  N.W.  by  N. ;  and  the  S. 
extreme  S.E.  i  S.  At  the  distance  of  2^  m.  E.  by  S.  i  S.  from  the  ship,  a  rock  vras  found  with 
13  ft.  vmter  on  its  shoalest  part,  on  the  deepest  part  3^  fathoms,  being  a  cable's  length  in  extent, 
and  hes  N.E.  )-  E.  S  m.  from  the  entrance  of  the  river.  A  little  outside  of  it,  there  are  0  and  10 
fathoms  clear  ground,  and  close-to,  8  fathoms ;  on  the  inside,  close  to  it,  from  5  to  7  fathoms  rocky 
bottom.  By  keeping  the  notch  in  the  grove  open,  and  distant  from  the  shore  not  less  than  2  m., 
you  will  be  clear  of  the  danger.  From  the  rock,  the  Friar *s  Hood  bore  S.W.  by  S.,  the  entrance 
of  the  river  W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  Sugar  Loaf  W.  by  N.,  and  the  notch  in  the  grove  just  shut  in,  bear- 
ing S.  About  a  mile  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  from  Uie  ship,  and  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
20  ft.  water  was  found  on  a  shoal,  which  joins  to  a  coral  bank  stretching  3  or  4  m.  parallel  to  the 
shore,  having  uneven  ground  on  it  from  4  to  7  fathoms.  In  coming  from  the  S.,  be  careful  to 
keep  the  notch,  or  two  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  open,  until  the  Friar's  Hood  bears  S.S.W.,  then 
you  may  run  in  with  safety,  crossing  the  coral  bank  in  6  and  7  fathoms ;  continuing  to  steer  in 
toward  the  shore,  you  will  deepen  to  8^  and  9  fathoms :  there  the  ground  is  composed  of  coarse 
brovm  sand,  with  small  broken  shells ;  Uie  entrance  of  Baticolo  River  will  then  be  open,  bearing 
S.S.E. ;  by  night,  to  clear  all  these  shoal-patches,  do  not  come  under  24  fathoms,  keeping  the  lead 
going,  and  by  day  you  may  borrow  to  19  fathoms  about  8  m.  off  shore. 

Venloos,  or  Vendeloos  Bay,  or  Inlet,  in  lat  7^^  68^'  N.,  Ion.  81°  S^'  IC.,  bears  from  the 
entrance  of  Baticolo  River  N.N.W.  ^  W.,  distant  5^-  leagues:  the  coast  between  them  is  low  and 
woody,  and  may  be  approached  occasionally  to  10  or  12  fathoms ;  but  in  the  night  large  ships  ought 
not  to  come  under  20  fathoms,  from  8  m.  off  shore.  Venloos  Inlet  is  rocky  at  the  entrance,  off 
which  a  ship  may  anchor  in  12  fathoms,  about  2m.  from  the  shore;  but  it  is  little  frequented. 
When  abreast  of  this  place  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which  is  the  nearest  high  hill,  bears  S.W.  ^  W.  About 
5  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  there  is  a  hill  called  the  Gunner's  Quoin,  1320  ft.  high,  and 
two  smaller  ones  nearer  the  sea  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Venloos,  one  called  Baron's  Cap ;  the  other, 
nearest  the  coast,  is  called  the  Small  Quoin.  A  shoal  of  9  ft.  bears  N.E.  l^m.  from  Venloos 
Point 

The  Coast  from  Venloos  Bay  to  Foul  Point,  the  S.E.  extjremity  of  Trinoomalee  Bay,  is  about 
N.N.W.  i  W.,  and  the  distance  12  or  12^  leagues.  It  is  generally  low  and  woody,  vrith  steep  rocks 
fronting  the  sea ;  but  in  many  places  there  is  a  white  sandy  beach.  Ships  passing  between  these 
places  may  sometimes  meet  with  overfalls  of  2  fathoms  at  a  cast,  the  bottom  being  often  rocky  and 
uneven ;  in  the  night  they  may  steer  along  in  soundings  from  18  to  23  fathoms,  clear  of  all  danger : 
with  favourable  weather,  in  daylight,  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  15  or  16  fiithoms,  and  in  some 
places  to  10  or  12  fathoms.  From  2i  to  7  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Foul  Point,  a  chain  of  rocky  islets 
lines  the  shore,  some  of  them  more  than  a  mile  from  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very  high  in  bad 
weather.  The  rocky  islet  called  Providien  Island,  lies  close  to  the  shore,  in  lat  9^  0^'  N.,  Ion. 
81°  83'  E.  Alligator  Rock  is  in  lat  8°  20i  N.,  being  3  ft  high  and  If  m.  off  shore.  The  coast 
between  them  is  rocky,  and  forms  a  bight ;  being  dangerous,  from  the  many  rocks  above  and  below 
water.  In  about  lat.  8°  17'  N.  is  the  S.  or  Viigel  mouth  of  the  MahaviUa  Gunga  River,  the  largest 
river  of  Ceylon,  and  off  it  there  are  some  rocks  about  3  ft.  above  water. 

Navigation,  Ships  bound  to  the  S.  parts  of  the  Ooromandel  coast,  or  to  Trincomalee,  should, 
in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  keep  near  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon  in  passing  from  the  land  about  Aganis  to 
the  latter  place ;  the  land-winds  then  blow  veiy  strong  in  the  night,  and  frequently  in  the  day, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  a  dull-sailing  ship  to  regain  the  coast  if  she  unexpectedly  get  far  to  sea-ward, 
where  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  E.  in  that  season.  Near  the  shore,  along  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  current  is  fluctuating  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  generally  weak,  and  sets  mostly  to  the  S. 

TBnrCOXALEE  HASBOUB,  with  its  BATS,  form  a  capacious  inlet,  the  entrance  to  which, 
between  Foul  Point  on  the  S.E.  and  Fort  Frederick  on  the  N.W.,  is  5i  m.  wide,  contracting, 
however,  to  about  half  that  width  between  Norway  Point  to  the  S.E.  and  Chapel  Island  on  the 
N.W.,  when  it  again  suddenly  opens,  forming  Great  Bay  to  the  S.,  and  Trincomalie  Harbour  to  the 
N.  To  the  W.  of  these,  separated  from  the  Harbour  by  a  peninsula,  and  connected  by  a  narrow 
passage  with  the  N.W.  part  of  Great  Bay,  is  Lake  Tamblegam,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  only 
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The  Harbonr,  taken  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  about  2  m.  each  way,  indented  bj  numerous  bays  and 
coves,  and  having  in  it  several  islands,  and  many  shoals  and  rocks. 

Foul  Poin^  in  lat.  8®  32'  N.,  Ion.  81°  19'  E.,  about  14  m.  to  the  N.W.  by  N.  of  Alligator 
Rock,  is  the  Point  that  forms  the  S.E.  side  of  Trincomalee  Bay;  it  has  a  reef  projecting  nearly 
1  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Point. 

Light.  Foul  Point  has  now  a  light-house,  exhibiting  at  a  height  of  104  ft.  above  sea  a  light, 
flashing  every  30  seconds,  visible  16  m. ;  the  faint  light  between  the  flashes  is  not  visible  beyond 
10  m.  There  is  another  light  now  on  Bound  Island  in  the  bay,  and  the  old  light  on  Flag-staff 
Point  by  Fort  Frederick  has  been  discontinued. 

When  approaching  the  bay  from  the  N.,  do  not  bring  Foul  Point  Light  to  bear  to  the  E.  of 
S.S.E.,  to  avoid  the  Diomede  and  other  shoals.  When  approaching  from  the  S.,  and  Bound  Island 
fixed  light  is  seen  to  the  right,  or  N.  of  Foul  Point,  do  not  steer  for  the  Harbour  entrance  till  Bound 
Island  bears  to  the  S.  of  W.S.W. 

Plag-staff  Point,  in  lat.  8°  36J'  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  14'  E.,  the  N.  extreme  of  Fort  Frederick, 
is  high,  steep-to  sea-ward,  covered  with  trees,  and  has  on  it  several  forts.  This  Point  is  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  peninsula  that  forms  the  E.  side  of  Trincomalee  Harbour, 
and  separates  it  from  Back  Bay.  This  peninsula  being  steep,  bluff  land,  fronting  the  sea,  is  easily 
known,  as  the  coast  is  low  near  the  sea,  both  to  the  N.  and  S.  The  S.E.  point  of  the  peninsula, 
called  Chapel  Point,  has  an  islet  off  it  called  Chapel  Island,  and  to  the  N.E.  a  reef  of  rocks,  distant 
more  than  i  m.,  nearly  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  having  20  and  80  fathoms  very  close  on  the  E.  and 
S.  sides;  on  the  inner  part  of  the  reef,  one  of  the  rocks.  Chapel  Eock,  is  seen  above  water. 
Flag-staff  Point  is  bold-to,  and  safe  to  approach ;  but,  between  it  and  Chapel  Point,  rocks  stretch 
out  from  two  small  projections,  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile,  which  ought  not  to  be  approached  under 
14  fathoms. 

Elephant  Point,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  peninsula,  has  an  island,  called  Elephant  Island,  near 
it  on  the  S.E.  side,  from  which  a  reef,  having  4  ft.  water  on  its  shoalest  part,  with  a  beacon  buoy, 
projects  to  the  W.  Ostenberg  Point,  the  W.  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  little  farther  to  the  N.W., 
between  which  and  Elephant  Point  there  is  a  cove  or  safe  harbour,  with  soundings  from  5  to 
14  fathoms.  The  entrance  of  Trincomalee  Inner  Harbour  is  ^  m.  wide,  formed  by  Ostenberg 
Point  to  the  N.  and  the  Great  and  Little  Sober  Islands  to  the  W. ;  Little  Island  being  the  E.,  and 
close  to  the  other.  About  i  m.  S.  from  Great  Sober  Island,  and  1  m.  W.  of  Elephant  Island,  is 
Glapenburg  Island,  close  to  a  point  of  the  same  name,  forming  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour 
entrance ;  and  about  i  m.  farther  to  the  S.  is  a  point  where  the  land  is  elevated  a  little,  called 
Marble  Point,  with  rocks  projecting  around.  This  point  forms  the  W.  extreme  of  the  Great  Bay, 
separating  it  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  affords  a  mark  for  going  in.  To  the  W.  of 
Marble  Point,  between  it  and  the  entrance  of  Lake  Tamblegam,  there  is  an  island  called  Bird 
Island ;  to  the  S.E.  of  it  lies  Pigeon  Island,  called  also  Elizabeth  Island,  distant  1  m.,  having  10  and 
12  fathoms,  water,  close-to. 

Eonnd  Island,  50  ft.  high,  stands  nearly  f  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Marble  Point,  and  about  H  m.  to 
the  S.  of  Elephant  Point.  This  Island  (which  now  has  a  light-house)  is  very  steep-to  on  its  E.  side, 
having  30  fathoms  near  it  on  the  outside,  then  suddenly  no  ground.  In  1859  H.M.S.  Niger  struck 
on  a  rock  with  4  ft.,  surrounded  by  5  and  3^  fathoms,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  }  E.  4  cables'  length  from 
Marble  Point,  and  S.W.  ^  S.  from  Bound  Island  about  i  m.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  this  Island  there 
is  a  rock  above  water ;  and  another  between  it  and  Clapenburg  Island,  but  nearest  the  latter,  called 
Grummet  Bock.  The  entrance  leading  to  the  harbour  is  formed  by  these  islands  and  rocks  to  the 
S.W.,  and  Elephant  Island  and  Point  to  the  N.E. 

Light  Bound  Island,  in  lat.  8°  31'  N.,  Ion.  81°  13'  E.,  now  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  visible 
10  m.  

P01TL  POnrr,  the  outer  S.E.  point  of  Trincomalee  Inlet,  bears  S.E.  i  E.  5im.  from  Flag- 
staff Point,  and  has  a  reef  projecting  from  it  to  the  N.  nearly  a  mile,  with  9  ft.  on  it.  A  light-house 
has  now  been  erected  here,  exhibiting  &  flashing  light,  which  can  be  seen  16  or  17  m.  off,  and  is  now 
the  principal  guide  for  this  place.  The  coast  to  the  W.  is  slightly  concave  to  Norway  Point,  which 
bears  from  Foul  Point  about  W  S.W.  2Jm.  Between  these  points,  nearly  a  mile  off  shore,  is 
Northesk  Bock.  Oreat  Bay,  forming  the  S.  part  of  Trincomalie  Inlet,  is  upwards  of  5  m.  across  in 
its  widest  part,  but  not  more  than  3i  m.  between  Norway  Point  on  the  E.  and  Marble  Point  on  the 
W.  These  are  its  entrance-points,  and  lie  nearly  E.  and  W.  of  each  other.  The  centre  of  Great 
Bay  is  very  deep,  having  no  bottom  at  80  fadioms;  soundings,  however,  are  soon  obtained  on 
approaching  the  shore,  and  varying  from  40  to  7  or  8  fathoms.  Four  rivers,  navigable  by  small 
Iwats,  fall  into  the  S.  part  of  the  Bay,  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  mouth  of  the 
Mahavilla  Gunga is  3 m.  to  S.  of  Bound  Island,  and  the  mouth  of  Lake  Tamblegam  lies  dm.  ti^ 
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the  N.W.  of  this  river.  The  bank  of  soundings,  lining  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  extends  vfeiy  little 
outside  the  islets  or  rocks,  except  at  the  S.E.  part,  between  the  Eivers  Gotiar  and  Sambor,  where 
ships  may  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms  regular  soundings,  soft  mud,  sheltered  from  E.  and  S.  winds. 
The  E.  side  of  the  Bay  is  bounded  by  Norway  Point  to  the  N.,  which  is  W.S.W.  of  Foul  Point: 
Norway  Island  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Point,  having  a  rocky  reef  encompassing  it,  and  the  islets 
near  it.  From  this  Point  and  the  island  a  sand-bank  stretches  more  than  1^  m.  to  the  S.,  with 
soundings  on  it  2  to  4  fathoms,  and  20  or  25  fathoms  close-to :  to  the  W.  of  it,  i  m.  distant,  there 
is  no  ground ;  but  to  the  S«,  between  it  and  the  Biver  Sambor,  there  is  good  anchorage  near  the  shore. 
Norway  Point  and  Foul  Point  must  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  reefe  projecting  from  them  about 
I  m. :  nor  should  the  shore  between  them  be  approached,  the  soundings  being  irregular,  and  about 
half-way  there  is  a  very  dangerous  rock,  distant  from  the  shore  about  a  mile,  called  Northesk  Hock, 
from  a  ship  of  that  name  being  lost  there — it  has  9  ft.  on  it.  Close  to  it,  on  the  outside,  are  12 
and  14  fathoms,  and  7  or  6  fathoms  inside.  When  on  it,  Flag-staflF  Point  bears  N.W.  by 
N.,  Norway  Island  S.W.,  and  a  hill  in  the  country  touching  Marble  Point  W.  by  S.,  and  Foul 
Point  E.  i  N. 

In  niftlriTig  the  Port  of  Trinoomalee  during  the  months  of  Oct.  and  Nov.,  there  is  some 
difficulty  from  the  strong  current  which  sets  to  the  S.  at  the  rate  of  f^i  or  8  knots  ;  and  from  the 
light  variable  winds,  with  occasional  squalls,  and  thick  weather,  which  prevail  until  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon sets  in,  about  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  Several  cases  have  occurred  of  vessels  of  war  being 
swept  to  the  S.  during  that  period,  and  of  not  being  able  to  regain  their  ground  for  several  days. 
H.M.S.  Mdvills  was  ten  days  trying  to  sight  the  port  before  she  succeeded.  Ships,  therefore,  bound 
there  in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  or  indeed  from  end  of  Sept.  to  the  end  of  March,  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  land  in  about  9^  0'  N.,  which  is  15  m.  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Molativa  Shoal.  The  coast  is  there 
clear,  and  may  be  safely  approached  to  20  fathoms,  even  by  night.  If  the  land  be  made  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  ship  s  head  should  be  put  to  N.N.E.  or  N.E.,  and  a  rate  of  8  or  4  knots  pre- 
served during  the  night.  Should  the  wind  be  N.E.,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  working  to  wind- 
ward, and  when  standing  to  the  N.W.  the  lead  should  be  kept  constantly  going,  and  the  ship  tacked 
to  the  E.  as  soon  as  the  water  is  shoaled  to  22  or  20  fathoms.  At  daylight  run  in  for  the  land  on  a 
N.W.  or  W.N.W.  course.  Should  it  be  made  to  the  N.  of  Pigeon  Island,  a  course  should  be  steered 
to  keep  outside  that  island,  and  not  to  haul  in  till  the  ship  has  run  8  or  4  m.  to  the  S.  of  it.  She 
may  then  steer  direct  to  the  Flag-staff  Point  of  Trincomalee.  The  nearer  the  point  is  approached, 
the  more  will  the  influence  of  the  current  be  avoided :  and  though  the  sea-breeze  may  be  very  weak, 
yet  a  vessel  will  seldom  fail  to  reach  the  port.  The  position  of  Pigeon  Island,  and  its  adjacent 
rocks  and  shoals,  render  the  approach  to  the  shore  at  night,  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  a 
task  of  much  anxiety  ;  and  as  a  vessel  will  naturally  close  the  land  as  much  as  safety  wiU  permit, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  allowing  for  the  constant  set  of  the  current  to  the  S.S.E*  of  at  least 
2i  knots. 

From  March  to  Sept.  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  Trincomalee  ;  the  current  in  the  offing 
sets  to  the  N.  but  frequently  to  the  S.,  though  it  seldom  runs  more  than  1  knot  near  the  shore. 
Between  the  lat.  of  7^  0'  and  9°  80'  N.,  the  shore  may  be  safely  approached  to  22  fathoms  at  night, 
and  to  15  fathoms  in  the  day. 

To  sail  into  the  Harbour,  with  a  fair  or  leading  wind,  a  ship  may  enter  the  bay,  keeping 
nearly  equal  distance  from  each  side ;  when  Round  Island  and  Marble  Point  are  discerned,  the 
Point  ought  to  be  kept  about  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  open  to  the  N.  of  that  island  until  the  harbour's  mouth 
is  open.  No  soundings  will  be  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  When  Round  Island  or  Elephant 
Island  is  approached,  she  ought  to  steer  in  about  mid-way  between  them,  and  will  then  have 
soundings ;  after  hauling  to  the  N.W.  for  the  harbour,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  a  berth  to  the 
reef,  stretching  from  Elephant  Island,  by  not  coming  under  10  or  12  fathoms  towards  it.  When  a 
ship  going  into  harbour  first  opens  the  channel  between  Elephant  Island  and  the  main,  she  is 
nearly  abreast  of  that  reef;  when  wide  open  she  is  past  it.  On  the  hill  of  Ostenberg  Point,  there 
is  a  battery  built  with  brick  on  the  E.  part  of  the  fortification,  higher  than  any  battery  there,  and 
easily  distinguished.  The  flank  of  this  battery  kept  on  with  Elephant  Point  would  cany  a  ship 
close  to  the  shoalest  part  of  the  reef,  where  there  is  only  4  ft. ;  but  the  battery  kept  open  with  the 
point,  which  is  the  best  mark,  will  carry  her  clear  of  it,  in  not  less  than  10  fathoms.  There  are 
24  and  80  fathoms  between  the  points  that  form  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  after  passing 
the  reef  contiguous  to  Elephant  Island,  a  ship  should  steer  direct  for  the  harbour  on  about  a 
N.N.W.  course.  Although  narrow,  either  of  the  points  may  be  approached  within  a  ship's  length ; 
and  when  through  this  narrow  part,  a  spacious  harbour  appears,  where  a  great  navy  may  anchor  in 
good  ground,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  with  several  coves  convenient  for  careening  ships.  When 
within  the  entrance,  it  is  prudent  to  steer  to  the  N.N.W.  to  avoid  the  shoal  within  Ostenberg 
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Point,  and  Tork  Sboal  farther  to  the  N.  The  former  has  only  11  ft.  water  on  it ;  with  York  Island 
and  Flag-staff  Point  in  one,  and  Pigeon  Island  and  the  low  part  of  Ostenberg  Point  in  one,  a  ship 
will  be  in  6  or  6  fathoms  on  it,  and  close  to  the  shoalest  part.  It  is  small,  with  deep  water  ail 
round  ;  between  it  and  the  shore,  near  Ostenberg  Point,  there  are  7  and  8  fathoms. 

York  Shoal  has  only  5  ft.  water  on  its  shoalest  part,  marked  by  a  beacon  buoy.  To  avoid  it, 
a  ship  in  steering  up  the  harbour  must  keep  Round  Island  a  little  open  with  Ostenberg  Point ;  but 
there  seems  no  good  land-mark  to  point  out  when  a  ship  is  to  the  N.  of  it,  that  she  may  haul  to 
the  N.E.  for  tlie  merchant^ship  anchorage  abreast  the  town.  When  the  Intrepid's  boat  was  at 
anchor  on  its  outer  edge  in  3^  fathoms,  within  a  ship^s  length  of  its  shoalest  part,  Round  Island 
bore  S.  \  E.,  seen  over  the  low  part  of  Ostenberg  Point,  the  centre  of  York  Island  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.. 
and  the  N.W.  point  of  Great  Sober  Island  nearly  W.  by  S.  \  S.  The  shoal  is  not  more  than  half 
a  cable  8  length  from  N.  to  S. ;  and  it  is  steep  all  round.  Ships  may  moor  abreast  the  town,  to 
the  N.W.  of  York  Island,  also  to  the  N.  of  Great  Sober  Island,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  harbour, 
clear  of  the  shoals. 

In  the  S.W.  arm  of  the  harbour,  between  Great  Sober  Island  and  the  point  to  the  N.W.  of  it 
called  Round  Point,  there  is  a  rock  nearly  mid-way,  called  the  Sister  Shoal,  not  more  than 
3  fathoms  in  diameter,  with  9  ft.  water  on  it,  and  from  7  to  9  fathoms  all  around.  It  is  not  in  the 
way  of  ships  unless  they  anchor  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  to  cut  wood  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
Round  Point  bears  from  this  rock  N.  by  E.  \  E.,  and  the  N.W.  point  of  Great  Sober  Island 
S.  \  E.  When  on  it,  the  middle  one  of  three  windows,  in  a  long  white  barrack  on  Ostenberg 
Point,  is  on  with  the  E.  point  in  sight  of  Great  Sober  Island,  and  a  point  of  land  near  Glapenburg 
Gove  open  about  a  boat's  length  with  the  N.W.  point  of  Great  Sober  Island. 

Glapenburg  Point,  the  E.  extreme  of  Glapenburg  Island,  lies  nearly  H  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of 
Round  Island.  Grummet  Rock  is  to  the  S.  of  Glapenburg  Island.  About  3  cables'  lengths  to  the 
N.N.E.  i  E.  of  the  Grummet  Rock,  between  it  and  the  outer  point  of  Glapenburg  Island,  lies  the 
outer  part  of  a  ledge,  called  the  Minden  Rocks,  with  only  10  ft.  water  on  it,  and  10  fathoms  close 
on  the  outside ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  shoals  in  the  bay,  or  in  the  harbour,  are 
generally  steep-to. 

The  Master  Attendant  recommends  ships  not  to  attempt  the  inner  harbour  during  the  night, 
except  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  having  a  person  on  board  possessing  a  local 
knowledge  of  the  harbour  and  its  entrance. 

Working  into  the  Bay  with  an  adverse  wind,  observe,  that  when  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  W.,  there  is  a  strong  outset  from  the  S.  part  of  the  bay,  rendering  it  difficult  to  work  in  at 
times  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  ;  ships  then  bound  to  Trincomalie  generally  fall  in  with  the  land 
to  the  S.  of  the  bay.  The  reef  projecting  from  Foul  Point,  about  ^  m.  to  the  N.N.W.,  is  not  very 
dangerous,  as  the  depths  decrease  regularly  to  4  and  6  fathoms  close  to  its  N.E.  verge,  and  from 
thence  the  bank  of  sounds  extends  about  2  m.  to  the  N.,  where  36  and  40  fathoms  are  got  on  its 
N.  extremity,  with  Flag-staff  Point  bearing  W.  by  N.,  and  Foul  Point  S.  f  E.,  the  next  cast  no 
ground.  In  passing  Foul  Point,  you  may  borrow  into  14  fathoms  ;  when  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of 
it,  or  when  Marble  Point  opens  to  the  N.  of  Round  Island,  or  with  Round  Island  Light  bearing 
W.S.W.,  then  haul  up  for  Flag-staff  Point  if  the  wind  permit.  For  a  considerable  space  between 
these  points,  no  soundings  are  obtained  in  crossing. 

To  avoid  the  outset  from  the  bay,  work  in  abreast  of  Back  Bay  and  Flag-staff  Point,  which 
point  is  safe  to  approach,  close  to  it  the  depths  being  15  and  16  fathoms.  When  in  with  this 
land,  take  care,  in  rounding  Ghapel  Point,  on  your  S.  course,  to  give  a  berth  to  the  reef  stretching 
from  it  about  i^  m.  to  the  E.,  having  from  30  to  50  fathoms  close  to  it  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  no 
soundings  about  ^m.  from  it.  In  coming  from  the  N.  towards  it,  borrow  not  under  18  or 
20  fathoms ;  but  the  mark  to  clear  it  is  a  white  rock,  like  the  wall  of  a  house,  on  the  inside  of  the 
N.  point  of  Back  Bay,  called  Elizabeth  Point,  kept  about  a  sail's  breadth  open  with  Flag-staff 
Point,  till  Elephant  Island  is  all  seen  to  the  left  or  S.  of  Ghapel  Island.  When  round  Ghapel 
Rock,  you  may  borrow  on  Ghapel  Island  and  the  N.  shore  until  past  Elephant  Island,  which  are 
all  steep-to,  without  soundings  until  very  close  to  the  shore,  and  no  danger  but  what  is  visible.  In 
standing  to  the  S.  towards  Great  Bay.  do  not  borrow  under  20  fathoms  towards  Northesk  Rock, 
Norway  Island,  nor  any  part  of  the  coast  between  it  and  Foul  Point,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky 
with  irregular  soundings,  and  Norway  Island  is  surrounded  by  dangers.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
stand  farther  to  the  S.  than  to  bring  Round  Island  on  with,  or  just  touching  Marble  Point,  until 
well  to  the  W.  of  Norway  Island;  and  this  mark  will  carry  you  clear  of  all  dangers  on  that 
shore. 

Being  to  the  W.  of  Norway  Island,  do  not  stand  too  soon  to  the  S.,  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  on  account  of  the  sand-bank,  with  3  fathoms  on  it,  extending  about  a  mile  to  the  S.S.W.  of 
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that  island,  having  15  and  16  fathoms  water  within  half  a  ship's  length  of  it,  and  at  a  small 
distance  no  soundings.  To  pass  clear  to  the  W.  of  this  danger,  a  great  tree  on  the  middle  of  the 
land  forming  Flag-stafiP  Point  should  he  kept  on  with,  or  just  touching  Chapel  Point,  until  the  small 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  is  open  to  the  S.  of  Pigeon  Island :  you  will  then  he  clear  to  the 
S.  of  all  the  dangers  of  Norway  Point.  If  in  standing  to  the  S.  the  tree  open  with  Chapel  Point, 
tack  to  the  N.,  to  keep  it  on,  or  shut  in  with  the  Point,  until  past  these  dangers. 

In  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  lead  must  be  kept  going  ;  for  although  there  are  no 
soundings  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  in  some  places,  the  first  cast  may  be  36  or  40  fathoms,  then 
18  or  20,  and,  the  next  cast  probably  10  or  12  fathoms.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  go  under  12  or 
14  fathoms,  as  the  distance  from  these  depths  is  not  more  than  1  or  2  cables'  lengths  in  some 
places  to  4  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  ^  or  i  m.  off  the  shore  ;  but  to  the  S.  of  the  bank  stretching 
from  Norway  Point,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  bay,  the  soundings  are  more  regular,  and  extend 
farther  out,  where  ships  may  anchor,  as  already  observed.  In  standing  to  the  N.  for  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  you  may  pass  close  to  Round  Island,  it  being  steep-to ;  from  thence  you  will  pro* 
bably  reach  the  harbour's  mouth  without  tacking,  and  ought  to  keep  close  to  the  weather-shore  in 
entering  it.  After  being  within,  anchor  on  the  E.  or  N.  side  of  Great  Sober  Island,  or  where  it 
may  be  most  convenient. 

The  Back  Bay  of  Tiinoomalee,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Peninsula,  which  separates  it  from 
Trincomalee  Harbour,  is  about  3  m.  wide  and  1  m.  in  depth,  bounded  by  Fort  Frederick  Flag-staff 
Point  to  the  S.^  and  Elizabeth  Point  to  the  N.  The  common  anchorage  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
bay,  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms  sandy  bottom,  with  Flag-staff  Point  bearing  from  S.  by  E.  to  S.E. 
by  S.,  distant  1  or  l^m.  The  soundings  decrease  gradually  to  the  sandy  beach,  except  about  a 
mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  point,  where  rocks  project  from  the  shore  to  4  fathoms.  Ships  may  lie 
securely  in  this  anchorage  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  proture  supplies  of  wood  and  water. 
Buffalo  beef  may  be  got,  but  vegetables  and  other  refreshments  are  scarce.  Ships  of  war  sometimes 
go  into  the  harbour  to  careen,  or  to  escape  the  bad  weather  often  experienced  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast  at  the  early  part  of  the  N.E.  monsoon ;  but  there  being  little 
trade  carried  on  at  Trincomalee,  it  is  seldom  frequented  by  merchant  ships.  Apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  vegetables  and  other  articles  of  refreshment  at  Trincomalee,  it  is  generally 
considered  an  unhealthy  place,  being  surrounded  by  low,  marshy  land.  The  land-winds  are  very 
noxious  to  Europeans  who  sleep  on  shore,  exposed  to  them  in  the  night:  many  seamen  of 
H.  M/s  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hughes,  by  exposure  to  these  winds,  were  seized 
with  spasms,  which  generally  ended  in  speedy  death. 

To  anchor  in  Back  Bay  (which  ships  may  safely  do  between  mid-March  and  mid- Oct)  having 
brought  the  Flag-staff  Point  W.N.W.,  ships  may  steer  directly  for  it,  rounding  it  close,  and 
anchoring  in  10  fathoms^  with  it  bearing  S.  by  E.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  in  6  or  7  &thoms, 
with  the  point  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  Ships  coming  from  the  N.,  and  wishing  to  anchor  in  Back  Bay, 
should  not  bring  Flag-staff  Point  to  bear  to  the  W«  of  S. ;  that  bearing  will  lead  2  m.  E.  of  Pigeon 
Island,  and  nearly  a  mile  E.  of  the  Lively  Rocks.  When  quite  sure  of  being  to  the  S.  of  these 
rocks,  ships  may  bring  the  Flag-staff  S.  by  EL,  and  anchor  as  before  directed.  From  Sept.  to 
March,  a  ship  bound  into  this  port  should  take  care  not  to  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  S.  of  Flag- 
staff Point,  as  the  currents  often  run  strong  to  the  S.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon.  On  the  same  coast  they  are  liable  to  fluctuate  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  though  it  is 
then  prudent  to  fall  in  with  the  land,  rather  to  the  S.  than  to  the  N.  of  the  port. 

Elizabeth  Point,  which  is  over  3  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Frederick,  is  the  N.  extreme  of 
Back  Bay.  South  by  K  from  Elizabeth  Point  rather  more  than  2  dl  are  several  rocks  under  water 
projecting  from  the  shore,  having  5  and  6  fathoms  close  to  them.  Directly  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of 
the  same  point,  distant  ^  m.  to  1  m.,  two  rocks  are  seen,  about  the  size  of  a  boat,  with  others  under 
water,  projecting  from  them  about  ^  m.  to  sea-ward :  these  are  called  the  Ldvely  and  Heroine  Rocks, 
having  foul  ground  7  and  8  fJEithoms  very  close  to  them,  and  should  not  be  i^proached  nearer  than 
12  fathoms  on  the  E.  side. 

A  ship  abreast  of  Elizabeth  Point  and  the  Lively  Rocks,  ought  not  in  coasting  to  the  N.  to 
come  under  IS  fathoms,  on  account  of  several  sunken  rocks  between  that  point  and  Pigeon  Island, 
which  are  dangerous  to  ships  making  too  free  with  the  shore.  Two  of  these  rocks  bear  about 
N.  }  W.  from  the  Flag-staff  Point,  and  S.S.E.  i  K  from  Pigeon  Island,  nearly  mid-way  between 
these  places,  distant  about  2  m.  from  the  shore,  and  lie  near  «ach  other.  The  ship  FairlU  and 
H.  M.  S.  Diomede  struck  on  these  roclcs. 

Bfavigation.  A  ship  leaving  Trincomalee,  or  being  abreast  of  Flag-staff  Point  in  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  and  bound  to  the  S.  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  should  keep  near  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Ceylon,  as  the  wind  frequently  hangs  far  to  the  W.,  and  blows  fresh  over  the  low  N«  part  of  the 
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island.  A  course  about  N.  by  W.,  if  near  Flag-staff  Point,  will  be  proper,  nntil  clear  to  the  N.  of 
Pigeon  Island,  taking  care  not  to  borrow  under  22  or  24  fathoms  in  the  night,  nor  under  20  fathoms 
in  the  day,  toward  that  island,  or  toward  the  Diomede  and  Fairlie  Rocks. 

Winds  and  Currents.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  current  frequently  sets  to  the  S.W.  into 
Palk  Bay,  between  Point  Calymere  and  Ceylon ;  ships,  therefore,  which  are  bound  from  the  S.  part 
of  the  Coromandel  coast  to  Trincomalee  in  this  season,  should  be  cautious  to  keep  well  to  the  E.  in 
crossing,  to  prevent  being  drifted  near  the  shoals  off  the  N.  end  of  Ceylon.  Gales  of  wind  blowing 
directly  upon  the  shore,  are  liable  to  happen  in  Nov.,  Dec.,  or  Jan.,  sometimes  making  a  close 
approach  to  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island  dangerous.  Several  vessels  have  been  driven  on  shore  and 
wrecked  by  these  gales ;  but  they  are  not  frequent.  His  Majesty's  ship  Sheemesa,  and  two  other 
ships  in  Trincomalie  Inner  Harbour,  were  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked  in  one  of  these  severe  storms. 
It  commenced  at  sunset,  7th  Jan.,  in  a  dreadful  hurricane  at  N.W.,  with  heavy  rain,  and  shifted 
suddenly  to  N.E. ,  when  they  parted  all  their  cables  and  drove  on  shore. 

In  Oct.  and  Nov.  the  weather  is  often  unsettled,  with  squalls,  rain,  light  bafBing  winds,  and 
frequent  calms  along  the  N.E.  and  E.  coast  of  Ceylon,  with  strong  currents  running  to  the  S. 
Ships  bound  to  Trincomalie  in  these  months,  or  at  any  time  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  should  endeavour 
to  get  into  soundings  to  the  N.  of  that  port,  to  prevent  being  carried  past  it  by  the  currents.     In 
Oct.  and  Nov.  a  strong  current  may  always  be  expected  to  set  along  the  E.  side  of  the  island  to  the 
S.,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  N.,  or  when  it  is  light  and  variable.     Off  the  Great  Bassas  it  then 
sets  to  the  S.,  at  times  1^  and  2  m.  an  hour ;  at  times  it  is  stronger,  and  follows  the  direction  of 
the  land  to  the  W.  as  far  as  Point  de  Galle,  or  even  to  Colombo :  this  has  also  been  experienced  in  ' 
March,  when  the  winds  were  faint  and  variable.     When  the  wind  blows  strong  along  the  shore  on  I 
either  coast,  the  current  is  generally  governed  by  it,  and  runs  strong  to  the  E.  along  the  S.  side  of  i 
the  island  with  the  steady  winds  which  prevail  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.     But  in  this  season,  on  the  ' 
E.  coast,  the  winds,  although  variable,  are  generally  from  the  land,  and  a  drain  of  current  *  often  | 
sets  to  the  S.  between  the  Friar's  Hood  and  the  Bassas.     The  high  land  is  often  enveloped  in  clouds, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  with  which  this  island  is  generally  covered ;  and  when  these  clouds  . 
are  unusually  dense,  severe  squalls  blow  at  times  from  the  land,  which  require  caution,  as  they  give 
very  little  warning.    These  squalls  are  liable  to  happen  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons,  or  during 
the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

In  the  latter  end  of  Feb.,  or  in  March,  when  the  force  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  abated,  there  is 
at  times  little  S.  current  running  along  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon ;  in  March  it  sometimes  sets  weakly 
to  the  N.,  with  a  kind  of  night-and-day  winds,  similar  to  land  and  sea-breezes ;  ships,  should,  there- 
fore, after  reaching  the  Bassas  in  this  month,  continue  to  work  round  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  if 
the  winds  are  moderate,  and  the  current  not  strong  against  them.  When  they  reach  the  E.  part  of 
the  coast  about  Aganis,  the  winds  and  currents  may  be  expected  to  be  more  favourable  for  getting  to 
the  N.  than  they  are  at  the  S.E  part  of  the  coast  about  the  Bassas.  On  the  S.  part  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  a  favourable  current  setting  along  shore  to  the  N.  is  almost  certain  in  part  of  Feb.  and  March, 
with  light  variable  breezes  for  proceeding  up  the  bay.  If  N.E.  winds  be  encountered  off  the  S.E. 
part  of  Ceylon,  a  ship  may  stand  to  the  E.  into  the  open  sea,  where  the  wind  will  most  probably 
become  variable  to  N.W.  and  W. 

FIGEOH  ISLAND,  in  lat.  8°  43'  N.,  Ion.  8P  12'  E.,  bearing  ahotU  N.  by  W.  }  W.  from 
Trincomalee  Flag-staff  Point,  distant  8  m.,  is  a  rocky  island,  with  a  peak  about  100  ft.  high,  with 
some  shrubs  on  it,  encompassed  by  islets  and  rocks  above  and  under  water,  with  others  between  it 
and  the  shore,  where  there  is  no  safe  passage  except  for  boats.  Although  it  may  be  approached  to 
18  fathoms  on  the  outside,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  at  the  distance  of  1^  or  2  m.  from  it,  in  soundings 
from  21  to  24  fathoms.  The  bank  of  soundings  between  Flag-staff  Point  and  Pigeon  Island  seldom 
exceeds  3  or  4  m.  distance  from  the  shore,  and  from  the  depth  of  40  to  42  fathoms  it  has  a  steep 
declivity  in  most  places  to  no  ground.  On  the  N.  side  of  Back  Bay,  a  little  inland,  there  is  a  hiU 
of  a  conical  form,  and  another  hill  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  Pigeon  Island,  called  Mount  Erasmus, 
having  on  it  a  tower  or  pagoda,  310  ft.  high ;  but  the  land  facing  the  sea  is  low. 

Molewal,  or  Molateeva  House,  in  lat.  9°  16^'  N.,  Ion.  80^  49'  E.,  stands  close  to  the  sea,  and 
bears  about  N.W.  by  N.  from  Pigeon  Island,  distant  13  ^  leagues ;  the  coast  between  them  is  low, 
and  safe  to  approach  to  18  or  20  fathoms  in  the  night,  if  the  lead  is  kept  going,  or  to  12  fathoms 
occasionally,  when  working  in  daylight.  About  3^  leagues  from  Pigeon. Island  there  is  Red  Cross 
Eiver,  and  3  leagues  farther  to  the  N.W.  is  the  River  Cocklay.  From  Molewal  House,  a  dangerous 
coral  shoal,  having  only  6  to  12  ft.  water  on  it,  called  Molewal  Shoal,  extends  to  the  E.  and  N.E. 

*  It  has  been  said  of  late  years  that  the  late  Captain  Horsburgh  did  not  notice  the  &ct  of  s  S.  corrent  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon  daring  the  S.W.  monsoon,  but  the  above  remark  is  taken  from  an  edition  of  this  Dixectory> 
published  in  his  life  time. 
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near  4  m.  from  the  shore,  which  ought  not  to  be  approached  nearer  than  1 8  fathoms.  As  there  are 
20  and  21  fathoms,  water,  about  6  m.  from  the  shore,  and  4  or  5  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  shoal,  a  ship 
should  edge  out  a  little  when  near  it ;  but  when  abreast  of  its  £.  extremity,  she  may  with  the  land- 
wind  borrow  towards  it  to  13  or  14  fathoms.  The  N.  side  of  this  shoad  is  not  so  steep,  but  is 
composed  of  detached  knolls,  the  depths  decreasing  regularly  to  9  or  10  fathoms  close  to  its  N.  verge, 
and  to  6  and  7  fathoms  along  the  N.W.  part  close  to  the  shore.  From  this  shoal  the  coast  is  low 
to  the  N.E.  point  of  Ceylon,  with  7  fathoms,  water,  near  the  sandy  beach ;  but  care  is  requisite  to 
avoid  the  following  danger. 

POIHT  FEDBO  SHOAL  encompasses  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  from  thence 
stretches  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  about  8  leagues  to  the  S.E  ,  having  only  2^  to  4  fathoms  on  it 
in  many  places,  and  2^  fathoms  on  two  patches,  in  lat.  9^  50V  N. :  one  of  these  bears  nearly 
E.  i  S.  from  Point  Palmyra,  the  N.E.  extreme  of  Ceylon,  distant  about  6  m. ;  the  other,  N.  ^  E. 
from  the  same  point,  distant  4  m.  Between  this  extensive  narrow  shoal  and  the  coast  there  is  a 
safe  channel  (the  proper  Palk  Strait),  about  iH  to  dm.  wide,  with  regular  soundings,  soft  mud, 
7  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  7,  8,  or  9  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  and  5  or  6  fathoms  close  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  shoal.  To  the  E,  of  it  the  bank  of  soundings  is  also  flat,  with  regular  depths, 
decreasing  to  5  and  6  fathoms  close  to  the  S.E.  and  E.  parts  of  the  shoal,  and  to  4  fathoms,  coarse 
brown  sand,  close  to  its  N.E.  verge.  To  clear  the  S.  part  of  the  shoal,  Paspy  or  Mark  House  in 
lat.  9°  82i'  N.,  must  bear  about  W.S.W. 

The  late  Captain  P.  Heywood  worked  round  the  S.  end  of  Point  Pedro  Shoal  in  H.  M.  ship 
Leopard,  and  passed  between  it  and  the  coast,  through  the  Inner  Channel,  to  Point  Pedro  village : 
here  he  remained  some  time,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Providence  schooner,  completed  a  survey 
of  the  shoal  and  the  bank  of  soundings  contiguous  to  the  N.  end  of  Ceylon ;  which  survey  had 
previously  been  begun  and  carried  on  from  Molewal  Shoal  by  Mr.  Duncan  Weir,  master  of  H.  M. 
ship  Suffolk,  The  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  must  have  made  great  differences  m  these 
shoisds,  and  the  Middle  Banks  of  Palk  Strait. 

To  pass  inside  of  Point  Pedro  Shoal,  Captain  P.  Heywood  gave  the  following  instructions : — 
Ships  coming  from  the  S.,  after  passing  Molewal  Shoal  in  12  or  13  fathoms,  ought  to  observe  that 
the  coast  from  thence  takes  a  direction  about  N.W.  by  W. ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  haul  in  for  the 
land  nearer  than  9  fathoms  until  in  lat.  9^  84'  N.,  between  which  and  the  S.  tail  of  Point  Pedro 
Sboal  there  are  good  soundings  from  9  to  6  &thoms,  the  nearer  the  shore  the  more  regular.  Should 
the  wind  hang  at  N.W.,  making  it  necessary  to  beat,  come  no  nearer  the  tail  or  inner  edge  of  Pedro 
Shoal  than  6  fathoms ;  but  to  the  shore  you  may  borrow  by  distance,  ^  it  is  steep-to  all  along,  with 
7  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  1  or  2  cables'  lengths.  If  the  wind  is  free  when  in  lat.  9^  33'  N.,  steer 
in  W.,  to  get  sight  of  the  Mark  House,  which  bears  S.W.  \  W.  from  the  S.  point  of  Pedro  Shoal, 
and  when  seen  is  an  excellent  mark  for  entering  the  channel ;  but  is  with  difficulty  discerned  till 
very  near.  With  this  W.  course  you  will  carry  generally  more,  but  never  less,  than  6  fathoms 
close  in  to  the  shore,  along  which  you  may  steer  at  any  convenient  distance,  as  the  wind  may  be, 
until  you  raise  Palmyra  Point,  in  lat.  9°  61'  N.,  Ion.  80°  12'  E.,  which  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Ceylon, 
remarkable  by  high  palmyra  trees  growing  on  it,  rendering  it  conspicuous  when  seen  either  from 
the  S.E.  or  N.W.  From  this  point,  a  small  breaking  reef  projects  about  }  m. ;  the  Leopard  rounded 
it  in  7  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  ^  m.,  and  anchored  in  that  depth,  with  the  village  of  Point  Pedro 
bearing  about  S.S.W.,  and  Palmym  Point  S.E.  i  S.  The  village  is  between  these  points,  which 
bear  about  E.  and  W.  from  each  other  nearly  3  m..  Point  Pedro  being  the  N.-most  part  of  the 
island;  from  hence,  the  coast  extends  to  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  W.  i  S.  15  or  16  m.  This 
N.  coast  of  Ceylon  is  steep-to,  with  6  or  7  fathoms,  water,  close  to  the  shore,  between  which  and 
the  banks  there  is  a  fine  channel,  from  3  or  4  to  9  m.  wide,  with  regular  soundings  from  7  or  8  to 
6  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  blue  mud. 

Sayigation.  Ships  bound  from  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon  to  the  Coromandel  Coast,  after 
passing  Molewal  Shoal,  may  steer  along  the  bank  of  soundings,  taking  care  not  to  come  under 
9  or  10  fathoms  in  the'night,  until  in  lat.  10°  0'  N. ;  being  then  clear  to  the  N.  of  Point  Pedro 
Shoal,  they  may  borrow  into  8  or  9  fathoms  occasionally,  in  crossing  over  to  Point  Calimere,  which 
bears  from  Point  Palmyra  about  N.W.  i  N.,  distant  13  leagues.  From  10  to  20,  or  25  fathoms, 
are  good  depths  to  preserve,  in  passing  from  Molewal  Point  to  Caiymere  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  the 
depth  will  decrease  considerably  abreast  of  Point  Pedro  Shoal,  and  to  the  N.  of  it,  in  steering  a 
direct  course  between  them ;  but  there  is  no  danger  if  a  ship  do  not  come  under  9  or  10  fathoms. 
If  a  ship  borrow  under  15  fathoms,  attention  to  the  lead  will  be  requisite  in  crossing,  as  the  current 
sometimes  sets  to  the  W.  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  into  Palk  Bay.  When  a  ship  is  bound  to  Madras, 
or  fiorther  to  the  N.,  she  need  not  be  particular  in  borrowing  so  close  to  Points  Palmyra  and 
Calimere,  but  it  is  prudent  to  keep  in  soundings,  and  she  ought  to  be  ceruin  to  make  the  coast  of 
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Coromandel  well  to  the  S.  of  her  port  of  destination,  for  the  current  frequently  sets  very  strong  to 
N.  along  that  coast  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  current  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  sometimes  sets 
into  the  bay  between  the  continent  and  the  N.  part  of  Ceylon,  but  more  frequently  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  the  E.,  rendering  it  proper  to  keep  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  land  ;  for  a  dull- 
sailing  ship  happening  to  round  the  E.  side  of  Ceylon  at  a  great  distance  in  the  strength  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon  would  probably  not  be  able  to  make  the  coast  until  to  the  N.  of  Madras,  which  has 
often  been  experienced. 

FALK  aAT,  between  the  continent  and  the  N.  part  of  Ceylon,  and  named  after  Governor 
Palk  by  the  Dutch,  is  bounded  by  Adam's  Bridge  and  its  contiguous  islands  to  the  S.,  by  Calimere 
Point  and  the  coast  of  Tanjore  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and  by  the  N.  part  of  Ceylon  with  its  islands  to 
the  E.  The  Dutch  described  thres  channels  formed  between  Calymere  Point  and  the  N.  end  of 
Ceylon,  which  lead  into  Palk  Bay :  but  the  S.  channel,  called  Palk  8trait»  contiguous  to  the 
N.  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  probably  the  only  one  that  may  be  considered  safe  for  large  ships,  and  even 
this  is  only  imperfectly  known,  as  the  banks  are  liable  to  shift,  and  the  W.  part  of  the  channel  has. 
not  been  all  surveyed. 

There  are  two  entrances  into  Palk  Bay  from  the  E. ;  one  between  Point  Calimere  and  the 
N.  end  of  the  Middle  Banks,  having  19  to  24  ft. ;  the  other  between  the  S.  end  of  the  same  banks 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Ceylon,  with  5^  to  6  fathoms.  All  commanders,  with  a  vessel  drawing  Id  ft, 
are  advised  to  make  use  of  that  to  the  S.,  the  proper  Palk  Strait,  except  with  a  leading  wind,  or 
with  the  aid  of  steam. 

The  B*.  Channel.  Paumben  Pass  bears  from  Point  Calimere  about  S.W.  by  S.  73  m.  After 
rounding  the  spit  that  stretches  off  to  rather  more  than  a  mUe  E.  of  the  latter  place  in  about 
di  fathoms,  3  m.  off  shore,  small  vessels  may  stand  S.W.  ^  S.,  keeping  in  3^  to  4  fathoms  till  two 
large  detached  Palmyra-trees  to  the  W.  bear  about  N.  She  is  then  clear  of  the  banks.  This 
channel,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  above  directions  lead,  is  3  m.  wide,  having  a  small  sandy 
knoll,  with  only  Q^  fathoms  on  it,  about  a  mile  inside  its  S.  boundary,  and  4  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  point. 
The  depths  on  each,  side  vary  from  2  to  3  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  hard  sand,  while  that  of  the 
channel  itself  is  mostly  mud. 

The  Middle  Banka  from  the  above  channel  stretch  in  a  S.  direction  to  within  8  m.  of  the 
Cevlon  coast,  having  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.,  with  uneven  soundings  of  2  to  Si  fathoms,  and  in 
one  place  only  9  ft.  This  spot  is  situated  Si  m.  nearly  S.S.E.  from  Point  Calimere,  and  9^^  m. 
S.E.  from  the  two  remarkable  trees  already  noticed.  It  is  composed  of  hard  fine  sand,  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  There  is  always  what  is  called  a  swath  over  these  banks,  which  renders  it 
hazardous  to  be  on  them  in  an  open  boat  during  a  breeze. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon  a  vessel  bound  against  it  should  work  up  on  the  Ceylon  side  as  far  as 
Kayts,  when  she  may  stand  over  to  the  coast  of  India,  and  creep  to  windward  in  smooth  water. 
With  the  strong  currents  ever  attendant  on  the  monsoons  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  contend  against  them  without  thus  taking  advantage  of  smooth  water  and  weather- 
shores. 

The  S.  GhaaneL    In  beating  into  the  Bay  against  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  vessel  should  stand 
over  to  the  N.  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  work  down  to  the  island  of  Delft  (Nedaenteevo),  whence  a 
stretch  may  be  made  across  the  Bay  to  its  W.  side,  where  land  and  sea-breezes  will  be  met  with, 
accompanied  by  smooth  water.     The  well-known  Pedro  Shoal  extends  from  20  m.  S.E.  of  Point 
Pedro  to  about  6  or  7  m.  N.W.  of  it,  and  even  joins  to  the  Middle  Banks ;  but  this  N.  part  of  it 
has  not  been  thoroughly  examined,  though  known  to  have  patches  with  4  fathoms  in  some  places. 
There  is  a  good  channel  of  ^i  to  3  m.,  with  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  mud,  between  it  and  the  shore. 
The  most  dangerous  part  on  its  N.  end  bears  from  the  point  about  E.  to  E.S.E.  4  m.  off  shore. 
It  has  in  some  parts  as  little  as  2^  fathoms,  and  a  vessel  in  passing  it  ought  not  to  shoal  her  vmter 
on  the  bank  to  less  than  6  fathoms,  when  she  will  be  about  3  m.  off  shore,  with  deep  water  inside. 
Inside  this,  a  vessel  working  to  the  W.  may  approach  the  shore  with  safety  to  within  ^  m.,  carrying 
from  6  to  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  till  abreast  of  Kangeserong,  which  may  be  known  from  its 
two  bungalows,  each  built  on  a  rocky  platform  washed  by  the  sea.    To  avoid  some  foul  ground, 
which  reaches  from  the  beach  at  this  plaoe  to  s.  distance  of  2  m.  from  shore,  a  little  farther  W., 
she  must  now  be  careful  not  to  shoal  her  water  to  less  than  6  fathoms  on  her  in-shore  tack,  or  to 
less  than  5  on  her  N.  or  off-shore  board,  as  the  S.  end  of  the  Middle  Banks,  with  2}  and  3  fathoms 
over  it,  lies  to  the  N.     The  channel  is  6  m.  broad  from  the  foul  ground  to  the  end  of  the  banks, 
with  5^  to  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud  in  it;  when  the  opening  between  Karaieevo  (Amsterdam 
Island)  and  the  main  bears  due  S«,  the  foul  ground  is  passed,  but  then  there  is  shoal  water  (with 
patches  of  3^  and  4^  fathoms)  extending  as  far  as  has  been  surveyed  to  the  N.W.  of  Karateevo. 
Great  caution  is  necessary  in  a  large  ship  when  passing  over  this  space,  and  the  lead  must  be  kept 
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going.  A  vessel  can  then  shape  a  coarse  to  any  part  of  the  bay,  having  good  anchorage  in  4  to 
5  fathoms  |  to  f  m.  outside  any  of  the  islands.  Following  these  directions,  a  vessel  from  Point 
Pedro  ought  not  to  shoal  her  water  to  less  than  4  fathoms,  but  more  generally  have  a  depth  from 
5  to  6  fathoms. 

If  bound  to  Tafha,  she  should,  after  passing  Kayts,  stand  to  the  S.,  rounding  Elwateevo, 
Anellateevoo,  and  Namateevo,  at  a  distance  of  1  to  3  m.,  till  within  2  or  3  m.  of  Nedaeuteevo 
(Delft),  which  she  will  make  ahead.  She  may  then  steer  more  to  E.,  keeping  about  a  mile  from 
Tomgrateevo,  and  taking  care  not  to  haul  to  the  N.  of  E.  till  that  island  has  been  left  4  or  5  m. 
behind,  or  till  Calmaene  Point  bears  about  N.E.  by  E.  A  small  vessel,  having  Calmaene  Point 
E.  by  N.  to  N.E.,  may  steer  for  it  till  she  opens  Jaffna  Fort  Church  clear  of  the  island  of  Nande- 
teevo,  when  she  can  stand  freely  for  the  opening,  carrying  from  4  to  2}  fathoms  over  a  rocky  ledge, 
to m  and  8  fathoms  inside  on  sand,  and  anchor  with  the  following  bearings: — Calmaene  Point  E., 
Fort  Church  about  N.  by  W. ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach  Calmaene  Point  within 
600  or  700  yards,  as  there  are  some  rocky  heads  some  distance  from  it. 

The  anchorage  for  a  large  vessel  is  outside  the  rocky  ledge,  with  the  Fort  Church  bearing 
N.  by  E.  over  the  centre  of  a  small  island  called  Small  Pox  Island,  just  clear  of  the  small  Cocoa- 
nut  Tope  on  Mandeteevo  and  Calmaene  Point  N.E.  by  E. ;  she  would  then  be  in  4^  fathoms, 
sand,  about  2  m.  off  the  islands.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  anchorage  ought 
not  to  be  used  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Aug.,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  which 
there  is  no  shelter,  blows  with  great  violence. 

A  rock  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  approach  to  Jafnapatam  from  the  W. ;  but  after  a  careful 
examination,  no  such  danger  could  be  discovered ;  i^id  although  some  pilots  declare  that  it  is  still 
there,  they  are  unable  to  point  out  the  precise  spot.  This,  added  to  the  testimony  of  some  divers, 
who  declare  that  they  never  met  with  it,  although  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  from  childhood, 
may  lead  us  safely  to  infer  that  the  pilots  are  in  error,  and  that  no  impediment  is  offered  to  the 
safe  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

If  bonnd  to  Kayts.  No  vessel,  drawing  more  than  8  ft.,  should  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour ; 
for  although  there  are  7^  ft.  in  the  channel  at  L.  W.  springs,  the  greatest  rise  is  not  more  than 
15  in.  To  avoid  the  foul  ground  extending  !{-  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  N.  W.  end  of  Earateevo,  a  vessel 
ought  to  keep  in  6  fathoms  till  Elwateevo  bears  S.  by  W. ;  she  may  then  stand  for  that  island, 
shoaling  her  water  to  3  fathoms  till  Fort  Hamenbiel  (built  on  a  rock,  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance), 
bears  S.E.  by  S.,  when  she  can  steer  for  it,  keeping  the  Custom-house  Point,  on  which  is  a  large 
clumpy  tree,  over  the  low  sandy  point  of  Karateevo,  till  within  ^  m.  She  will  now  be  in  9  ft. 
srnooth  water,  and  keeping  more  to  the  S.,  may  round  the  fort  at  the  distance  from  300  to 
700  yards,  according  to  circumstances,  care  being  taken  when  inside  to  borrow  over  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  harbour  tiU  past  an  old  bungalow  on  that  side.  Any  anchorage  may  then  be  selected,  but 
the  best  is  off  the  Custom-house,  in  11  or  13  ft.,  mud.  Outside  good  anchorage  is  obtained  i«i 
either  monsoon,  in  13  or  14  ft.  smooth  water,  with  the  fort  bearing  S.E.  1^  m.,  the  N.  end  of 
Elwateevo  S.W.  ^  m.,  and  the  N.W.  end  of  Amsterdam  Island  N.E.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon  the 
bank  of  Elwateevo  may  be  approached  a  little  closer,  and  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  she  may  go  nearer 
the  foul  ground  off  Amsterdam,  which  will  give  a  vessel  more  room  for  weighing.  Large  vessels 
should,  of  course,  anchor  farther  out. 

MADRAS,  OR  COROMANDEL  COAST. 

We  commence  a  description  of  this  coast  with  the  Paumben  Pass  and  the  Indian  shore  from 
that  place  to  Point  Calimere.  The  Madnra  coast  extends  from  Tonitory  to  Kottipatnam,  in  lat. 
9^  58'  N.,  and  Ion.  79^  15'  E.,  just  to  the  N.  of  which  a  narrow  sand-bank  projects  offshore  13  m. 
to  the  E.,  which  maybe  said  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  Madura  and  Tanjore  districts.  The 
Taqjora  coast  extends  from  Kottipatnam  round  Point  Calimere  and  beyond  Negapatam. 

The  Panmben  Pass  H.  entrance  lies  nearly  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  Great  Ramiseram  Temple, 
and  about  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  Paumben  light-house.  Some  account  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  which  describes  the  Gulf  of  Manar.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  ]  3  ft.  cannot  pass 
through  yet,  but  the  approach  on  the  N.  side  is  clear  of  all  obstructions  to  navigation.  Panmnen 
Light,  in  lat  9"  17'  N.,  Ion.  79''  13'  E.,  is  Jixed,  97  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible  12  m.  off.  lu  column 
is  circular,  and  about  60  ft.  high.  The  light  may  be  steered  for  on  any  bearing  between  S.W.  and 
S.E.,  but  the  Pass  must  only  be  entered  by  daylight,  and  a  Government  pilot  must  be  taken. 

Tonitory  or  Tonitorai  Point»  about  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  Paumben  Light,  is  the  E.  extreme  of 
the  Ramnad  promontory  (the  E.  portion  of  Madura),  the  coast  of  which  hence  trends  to  W. 
by  N.  and  W.N.W.,  for  some  13  m.,  to  the  mouth  of  Vigay  river  and  Autankurry  town ;  and  thence 
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ro^nd  N.W.  to  Devipalnam.  whence  the  Madura  coast  takes  a  general  direction  of  N.N.E.  to  Kotti- 
patn  im,  beyond  which  the  Tanjore  coast  curves  round  by  the  N.  and  E.  to  Calimere.  The  principal 
towns  on  this  coast  are  Deyipatnam.  Tondy.  Minbesel,  and  Kottipatnam,  in  the  province  of  Madura ; 
and  Adrampatam,  in  Tanjore,  in  lat.  10°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  79°  20'  E.,  from  which  town  to  Point 
Calimere  (a  distance  of  28  m.)  there  is  only  one  small  fishing  village,  that  part  of  the  coast  being 
very  low,  and  intersected  by  numerous  small  creeks  and  rivulets,  which  overflow  the  country  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  entrance  of  Muttupettai,  the  largest  of  these  rivulets,  is 
19  m.  W.  of  Point  Calimere,  and  ofif  it  there  is  a  mud  flat,  on  which  was  found  only  3  ft.  water  at 
low  tides.  This  and  the  other  creeks  communicate  with  an  extensive  back-water,  which  is  only 
navigable  by  the  smallest  description  of  trading  boats.  From  the  town  of  Adrampatam  to  Tonitory 
the  whole  coast  is  thickly  populated,  principally  by  Hindoos  and  a  few  Mahomedan  traders. 

The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  some  parts  are  well  cultivated  with  grain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  villages  there  are  extensive  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  principal  produce  is  salt, 
which  is  procured  from  salt  pans  on  the  banks  of  creeks  that  intersect  the  whole  coast.  In  all  the 
towns  and  many  villages  there  are  remains  of  large  temples  and  some  fine  choultries ;  the  latter  are 
still  kept  in  tolerable  repair  for  travellers.  At  the  village  of  Shalavanaikapatnam  there  is  a  splendid 
column  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  small  fort,  both  of  which  were  built  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in 
I814y.to  commemorate  the  victories  gained  by  British  troops  over  those  of  France. 

The  soundings  along  this  coast  are  regular,  there  being  4^  and  5  fathoms  at  the  distance  of 
6  m.  off  shore,  from  thence  it  shoals  gradually  to  the  beach.  There  is  a  narrow  sand  bank,  extend- 
ing 13  m.  off  shore,  from  a  low  point,  in  lat  10°  d'N.,  Ion.  79°  19' E.,  on  which  there  is  only 
1  and  2  fathoms  water.  In  passing  this  part  of  the  coast  a  vessel  ought  to  be  kept  out  in  6  fathoms, 
which  would  take  her  clear  of  the  bank.  There  is  a  small  rocky  patch,  with  only  2  fathoms  on  it, 
dae  S.  of  the  bungalows  on  Point  Calimere ;  by  keeping  in  a  line  of  soundings  of  3^  to  4  fathoms, 
about  3  m.  off  shore,  a  vessel  would  pass  outside  of  these  rocks  and  foul  ground  off  the  point,  and 
inside  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  outer  reefis ;  the  channel  between  these  dangers  is  1}  m.  wide, 
with  from  3  to  4i  fathoms  water  in  it  Off  the  extreme  point  of  Calimere  there  is  a  sand-bank 
that  extends  1  m.  off  shore,  on  which  the  sea  beats  very  heavily ;  this  bank  affords  tolerably  good 
shelter  to  the  trading  boats  in  blowing  weather. 

Winds  and  Weather.  In  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Bay  the  S.W.  winds  generally  com- 
mence about  mid- April,  with  fine  clear  weather ;  and  early  in  May  the  monsoon  blows  fresh,  and 
continues  until  mid-Aug.,  when  it  moderates,  and  gradually  dies  away  about  the  end  of  Sept. ;  the 
sky  then  begins  to  be  overcast  with  dark  clouds,  and  about  the  10th  of  Oct.  the  N.E.  monsoon  com- 
mences, with  hard  squalls  from  all  quarters,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning ; 
this  weather  continues  during  the  month,  the  wind  then  becomes  steady  from  N.E.,  but  during  the 
months  of  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.,  there  are  frequent  gales  and  much  rain.  In  the  early  part  of  Feb. 
the  N.E.  winds  take  off,  and  regular  sea  and  land-breezes  set  in,  which  continue  until  mid-March, 
when  calms  prevail  for  several  days,  and  the  weather  becomes  very  warm,  luitil  the  return  of  the 
S.W.  winds  in  April. 

Vavigation.  A  ship  being  in  18  or  20  fathoms  water,  abreast  of  Point  Pedro  Shoal,  and  bound 
to  Negapatam  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  should  steer  N.W.  by  N.  8  or  10  leagues,  taking  care  to  keep  in 
soundings ;  if  the  water  deepen  after  having  run  a  few  leagues  to  the  N.  of  the  head  of  the  shoal, 
she  ought  to  haul  more  to  the  W.,  and  keep  in  from  12  to  1 6  fathoms ;  for  the  wind  often  draws  to 
W.  or  to  N.N.W.,  with  a  strong  current  sometimes  running  to  the  N.  rendering  it  difficult  to 
get  near  the  land  between  Point  Calimere  and  Negapatam,  when  a  ship  is  far  out  in  the  offing.  In 
the  S.W.  monsoon  the  currents  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon,  from  40  to  50  m.  off  shore,  set  mostly  to 
the  S.  or  S.S.E.,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  land.  If  passiag  in  sight  of  the  low  land  about 
Calimere  Point,  a  large  ship  should  not  come  under  6  or  7  fathoms  towards  the  shoal  flat  projecting 
from  that  point,  and  you  will  in  this  depth  pass  the  point  at  the  distance  of  ^i  or  3  leagues.  Steer 
afterwards  along  the  coast  in  8  fathoms,  which  will  lead  outside  the  3  fathoms'  shoal,  situated  to 
the  S«  of  Negapatam  ;  and  when  the  white  house,  which  is  about  5  m.  to  the  S.  of  that  place,  bears 
to  the  S.  of  W.,  you  are  clear  of  its  N.  extreme,  and  may  haul  in  for  the  road,  and  anclior  in  5  or 
5  it  fathoms. 

OAITHTRTIE  or  CALTMEBE  POnTT  (the  beacon)  in  lat.  10""  18'  N.,  Ion.  79^  52^  E.,  is  low, 


covered  at  high  tides,  and  not  to  be  approached  under  5^  or  6  fieithoms ;  the  two  pagodas,  called  Point 
Calimere  Pagodas,  in  lat.  10^  22^  N.,  Ion.  79^  61f  E.,  stand  E.  and  W.  of  each  other,  about  1  m. 
inland,  and  5im.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  beacon  on  the  point.  From  these  pagodas 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  N.  i  W.  to  Negapatam,  distance  20  m. ;  all  the  land  in  this  space 
is  low,  and  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  sea.  In  lat.  10°  28^  N.,  about  6  m.  to  the  N.  of 
the  two  pagodas,  there  is  a  remarkably  tall  cocoa-nut  tree  by  itself,  and  3  m.  farther  a  Uift  of  the 
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same  trees  much  higher  than  the  rest,  which  hears  W.  from  the  S.  end  of  Negapatam  Shoal.  In 
lat.  10°  36'  N.,  about  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  tuft  of  trees  last  mentioned,  there  is  a  clump  of  thick 
bushes,  or  small  trees,  a  little  elevated,  which  is  the  first  thing  seen  in  making  the  land  from  the 
S.E. ;  and  it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  saddle,  when  viewed  from  17  or  18  fathoms  water,  5  or  6  leagues 
ofif  shore.  This  saddle-bush  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  and  about  1^  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of 
a  sand-hill  near  the  beach,  which  has  on  it  some  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  bears  due  W.  from  the  N.  end 
of  Negapatam  Shoal ;  close  to  the  sand-hill,  on  the  N.  side,  a  white  house  is  perceived  among  the 
trees  near  the  beach,  which  is  also  a  mark  for  the  N.  end  of  the  shoal. 

Negapatam  Shoal  extends  nearly  N.  and  S.  about  6^  or  7  m.,  and  is  little  more  than  2  cables* 
lengths  across  on  any  part ;  it  is  composed  of  hard  sand  and  stones,  having  from  24  ft.  on  its  S. 
part  to  19  ft.  at  its  N.  part.  About  mid-channel  between  it  and  the  shore,  the  depths  are  from 
3^^  to  4^  fathoms,  and  5  fathoms  close  to  its  inner  edge.  The  S.  end  of  the  shoal  is  distant  from 
the  beach  about  3  m.,  and  the  N.  end  about  4  m.  The  depths  close  to  the  shoal  on  the  outside  are 
6  and  7  fathoms ;  therefore,  a  ship  bound  to  the  N.  ought  not  to  come  under  7|  fathoms  until  to 
the  N.  of  the  sand-hill  and  white  house  among  the  trees  near  the  beach,  or  until  Negapatam  flag- 
staff, or  the  black  Pagoda  bears  N.W.  J  W.,  or  N.W.  by  W. ;  she  may  then  haul  in,  over  some 
knolls  that  lie  near  the  head  of  the  shoal,  and  if  the  flag-staff  bear  to  the  N.  of  N.W.  ^  W.,  will 
have  overfalls  of  7  to  5  fathoms  on  them.  From  21  fL  water  on  the  N.  point  of  the  shoal,  Nega- 
patam flag-staff  bears  N.W.  distant  8  m.,  and  the  sand-hill  about  W.  The  S-fathoms  patch  of 
Negapatam  Shoal  is  in  lat.  10°  36'  N.,  abreast  of  the  saddle-bush,  above  noticed. 

The  Anchorage  at  Negapatam  during  the  fair  season  is  in  5  or  6^  fathoms,  soft  ground,  with 
the  flag-staff  about  W.  or  W,  by  S.,  off  shore  1 J  or  2  m.  When  the  weather  is  unsettled,  ships 
should  anchor  out  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  W.  ^  S.,  and  the  highest  of  the  five  pagodas 
N.W.,  good  holding-ground.  Fresh  provisions  for  present  use  may  be  obtained,  with  vegetables, 
fruit  and  rice ;  but  fire-wood  is  scarce.  The  watering-place  is  at  a  great  tank,  about  ^  m.  up  the 
river.  Ships  generally  employ  the  country  boats  to  bring  off  water,  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
use  their  own,  on  account  of  the  surf,  which  breaks  high  on  the  bar  with  any  swell.  The  rise  of 
tide  on  the  springs  is  about  3  ft. ;  H.  W.  about  5  h.  on  F.  and  0.  of  moon. 

IfEGAFATAM  (the  Fort)  is  in  lat.  10°  46'  N.,  Ion.  7*0°  50'  E.  The  town  lies  to  the  N.  of 
the  Fort,  near  the  entrance  of  a  little  river  capable  of  receiving  small  country  vessels,  which  has  a 
N.  and  S.  entrance,  the  land  between  them  being  an  island ;  the  boats  use  the  windward  entrance  in 
passing  out,  and  the  leeward  one  in  returning,  according  to  the  monsoon.  The  bar  is  tolerably  smooth 
in  fine  weather,  when  ships'  boats  may  go  over  it  into  the  river;  but  they  cannot  land  anywhere 
else,  on  account  of  the  suirf.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  this  place  by  small  coasting 
vessels  ;  and,  as  it  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  India  Railway,  a  good  number  of  ships 
and  steamers  make  use  of  this  roadstead.  An  Act  passed  in  1867  by  the  Madras  Government, 
decrees  that  **  The  ports  of  Negapatam  and  Nagore  shall  be  treated  as  one  and  the  same  port ;  every 
vessel,  in  respect  of  which  port-dues  shall  have  been  charged  and  taken  at  one  of  the  said  ports, 
being  exempted  from  the  charge  of  entering  the  other  port."  About  Hm.  N.N.W.  from  the  Fort, 
stands  the  old  Black  Pagoda,  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  approaching  this  part 
of  the  coast,  the  whole  of  it  having  a  low,  drowned  aspect  when  first  seen  from  the  offing,  and  is 
mostly  a  sandy,  barren  soil,  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees  in  many  places. 

Light.  Negapatam  now  shows  a  fixed  light  on  a  white  tower,  at  82  ft.  above  sea,  and  visible 
12  m.  off,  in  lat.  10°  46'  N.,  Ion.  79°  50'  E. 

ITagore  five  White  Pagodas  are  in  lat  10°  49'  N.,  distant  about  4  m.  from  Negapatam,  or 
3  m.  from  the  Black  Pagoda,  the  direction  of  the  coast  between  them  being  nearly  N.  These  Whits 
Pagodas  are  excellent  sea-marks  for  distinguishing  Nagore  River,  which  is  close  to  them  on  the 
N.  side,  and  where  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  piece-goods,  rice,  &c.  There  are  8  ft.  on  the  bar 
at  n.  W.  during  the  springs;  the  rise  of  tide  about  3ft,  and  it  flows  to  8^h.  Several  vessels  of 
200  and  300  tons  burthen  belong  to  this  place,  and  are  navigated  by  natives,  who  conduct  them  to 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Acheen,  Malacca  Strait,  and  other  parts  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  they  have  a  constant  trade.  The  anchorage  in  the  road  is  2  or  3  m.  off  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  with  the  five  White  Pagodas  W.S.W.  or  W.  by  S.  The  coast  is  low,  and 
at  times  inundated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

ICarikft^^,  oi:  Garicall,  a  small  French  settlement  subordinate  to  Pondicherry,  about  10  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Negapatam,  and  about  2  leagues  from  Tranquebar,  may  be  known  by  a  bushy  tree  near  it.  Ships 
may  anchor  abreast  this  river  in  5  or  6  fathoms ;  but  the  entrance  is  not  easily  perceived,  being  formed 
by  a  narrow  point  of  sand  extending  along  the  coast ;  the  opening  is  to  the  N.,  nearly  parallel  to  it, 
which  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  rivers  hereabout  To  the  S.  of  Karical  River  about  a  mile,  is 
Coluncherry  River;  and  between  tliis  and  Nagore  is  Tiroomale  River:  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of 
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these  small  rivers  render  them  navigahle  onlj  at  H.  W.  bj  boats,  or  small  country  vessels  called 
chihagas. 

Light  On  Earical  Flag-staff,  in  lat.  10^  55'  N.,  Ion.  79^  50'  E.,  2^  fixed  light  is  now  shown, 
65  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  visible  8  m. 

TBANaUEBAE,  in  lat.  11"^  1'  N.,  Iod.  79°  51'  E.,  bears  about  N.  from  Nagore,  distant  about 
4  leagues ;  and  is  easily  known,  by  the  fort  and  houses  having  a  neat  appearance,  and  being  generally 
very  white.  In  coasting  along  from  Negapatam  to  Tranquebar,  the  shore  may  be  approached  to 
6  fathoms:  the  depths  are  5  fathoms  about  2m.  off,  7  fathoms  about  dm.,  and  12  fathoms  about 
6  m.  off  shore.  In  passing  the  river  at  Tranquebar,  a  ship'  ought  not  to  come  under  6  or  7  fathoms, 
on  account  of  a  bank  projecting  to  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  From  Tranquebar,  the  coast 
extends  nearly  N.  about  7  leagues,  to  the  entrance  of  Coleroon  Eiver,  and  may  be  approached  to 
6  or  7  fathoms,  regular  soundings ;  but  10  or  11  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  in  coasting 
along.  To  the  N.  of  Tranquebar,  at  2  leagues'  distance,  lies  the  village  Caverypatam,  in  lat. 
11°  8'  N.,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  New  Cavery,  and  near  it  two  small  pagodas  stand 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  small  river  Trimul-vassel,  taking  its  name  from  a  pagoda  that  is  seen  inland,  is  about 
2  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Caverypatam,  having  a  bank  stretching  nearly  a  mile  from  its  mouth ;  but 
as  the  depth  in  the  approach  to  it  gradually  decreases,  it  is  not  dangerous.  The  land  to  the  N.  of 
this  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  coast  to  the  S.,  which  from  Point  Galimere  is  all  very  low»  and 
only  discerned  from  the  offing  by  the  trees  and  buildings.  On  the  S.  part  of  the  coast,  the  bank 
of  soundings  is  very  flat  to  20  fathoms  about  5  m.  off;  but  from  70  fathoms  about  8  or  8^  leagues 
from  the  land,  it  has  a  steep  declivity  to  no  ground,  100  fathoms.  To  the  N.  of  Nagore  soundings 
do  not  extend  so  far  out,  the  depths  from  thence  being  generally  40  or  45  fathoms  about  5^  or 
6  leagues  off  shore,  and  the  bank  shelves  suddenly,  from  45  or  50  fathoms  to  no  ground. 

Coleroon  Siver,  in  lat.  11°  23'  N.,  has  within  the  entrance  a  small  island,  with  the  Fort  of 
Devicotta,  and  may  be  known  in  coming  from  the  S.  by  the  land  terminating  in  a  point  on  the 
S.  side  the  river,  the  direction  of  which  being  first  N.,  from  thence  turns  to  N.N.W.  and  N.W. 
by  N.  about  3  leagues,  to  Porto-Novo,  forming  a  kind  of  bay.  But  the  best  mark  to  know  this 
place  is  a  thick  plantation  of  trees  near  the  sea,  called  Coleroon  Wood,  which  is  higher  than  the 
other  land,  and  when  first  seen  from  sea,  appears  like  a  low,  level  island,  sloping  towards  each 
extreme.  Inland  are  situated  four  remarkable  buildings,  called  the  Chalambram  Pagodas ;  when 
just  touching  the  S.  part  of  Coleroon  Wood,  they  bear  W.  ^  N. ;  when  on  the  middle  of  it  they  bear 
W. ;  but  will  not  be  perceived  if  a  ship  is  well  in  shore,  until  they  open  to  the  N.  of  the  wood, 
bearing  then  W.  by  S.  i  S. 

Kodiampolayem,  in  lat.  11°  22'  N.,  is  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  Coleroon  River,  and  is  the 
N.-most  port  of  Tanjore  district.  Then  commences  the  district  of  South  Arcot,  which  extends  to 
Covelong ;  beyond  that  to  Pulicat  is  the  district  of  Madras. 

COLEBOON  SHOAL  projects  5  m.  to  N.  from  the  river  entrance,  and  stretching  to  the  S., 
joins  the  shore  about  the  S.  part  of  Coleroon  Wood ;  the  inner  part  of  it  is  dry  at  L.  W.,  and  from 
11  to  12  fathoms  near  the  outer  edge,  it  is  steep  to  3  or  4  fathoms.  A  large  ship,  in  coasting  along 
here,  should  not  come  under  15  fathoms  in  the  night,  nor  under  12  or  13  fathoms  in  the  day,  toward 
this  dangerous  shoal.  H.M.S.  Falmouth,  standing  in  towards  the  shoal  in  the  night,  intending  to 
tack  in  12  fathoms,  but  missing  stays,  got  into  4^  fathoms,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor ;  the  weadier 
being  moderate,  they  warped  out  in  the  morning  and  made  sail.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  water 
shoals  more  suddenly  in  standing  towards  the  shore  about  Coleroon  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
coast.  When  the  S.  Chalambram  Pagoda  is  on  with  the  S.  part  of  Coleroon  Wood,  you  are  abreast 
the  S.  end  of  the  Shoal,  which  does  not  extend  far  out.  When  the  two  middle  Pagodas  are  in  one, 
bearing  W.S.W.,  and  Porto-Novo  flag-staff  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  a  ship  will  be  in  12  fathoms,  near  the 
N.  end  of  the  Shoal,  which  is  here  nearly  3  m.  distant  from  the  shore :  but  a  ship  bound  into  Porto- 
Novo  should  bring  the  flag-staff  W.  by  N.,  when  the  two  middle  Chalambram  Pagodas  are  bearing 
W.S.W.  i  S.,  she  will  then  be  clear  of  the  N.  end  of  the  shoal,  and  may  haul  in  for  the  Koad;  or 
if  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  she  may  haul  in  for  it,  when  the  flag-staff  bears  W.N.W. 

Porto-VoYO,  in  about  lat.  11°  30'  N.,  and  3  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Coleroon  Biver,  is  a  place  of 
some  trade,  and  the  road  affords  good  anchorage  in  S.  winds,  being  sheltered  from  these  by  Coleroon 
Shoal,  which  breaks  the  swell.  Ships  may  anchor  in  6  ^.thoms,  mud,  good  holding-ground,  with 
the  S.  Chalambram  Pagoda  S.W.  i  W.,  and  Porto-Novo  flag-staff  W.  i  N.,  off  shore  2  m.  The 
river  is  small,  navigable  only  by  boats  and  country  vessels.  Water  is  procured  from  a  tank  a  little 
way  up,  but  it  is  brackish,  and  of  a  pernicious  quality.  There  is  an  iron-foundry  here,  the  light 
from  which,  it  is  thought,  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  light  at  Pondicherry.  {See  remarks 
on  Pondicheny.) 
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Cuddalore  Town  and  Eiver,  in  lat.  11°  43'  N.,Jon.  79^  46'  E.,  bears  from  Porto-Novo  nearly 
N.  by  £.,  distant  about  8  leagues ;  the  coast  is  safe  to  approach  to  7, 8,  or  9  fathoms,  from  2  to  3  m. 
off  shore.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Porto-Novo  begin  white  sand-hills  near  the  sea,  which  extend  along 
shore,  and  from  the  offing  appear  like  islands,  being  higher  than  the  adjacent  coast.  The  anchorage 
at  Cuddalore  is  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  good  ground,  with  the  flag-staff  N.W.  by  N.  to  N.W.  ^  N.,  and 
the  first  tuft  of  trees  to  the  N.  of  the  bar  N.W.  by  W.,  when  the  back-water  or  river  will  be  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  and  the  flag-staff  will  appear  between  two  high,  sandy  hillocks,  but  rather  nearer  the 
S.  one,  and  the  white  buildiug  and  church  in  the  centre  between  the  S.  sandy  hillock  and  the  tuft 
of  trees  at  the  bar.  The  river  is  small,  shut  up  by  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  and  navigable  only  by 
boats.  Water,  fresh  provisions,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  refreshments,  are  got  at  this  place. 
The  ruins  of  Fort  St.  David  lie  2  or  3  m.  to  the  N.  of  Cuddalore,  from  which  a  bank  prqjects  a 
little  more  than  i  m.  to  sea-ward.    From  Cuddalore  to  Pondicherry  the  coast  extends  about  N.  by  E. 

5  leagues,  being  low  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  8  or  9  fathoms, 
the  soundings  decreasing  regularly  to  7  fathoms  about  1  or  l^  m.  off  shore.  From  4S  or  45  fathoms, 
about  6  leagues  from  the  land,  the  bank  has  a  steep  declivity  to  no  soundings.  In  coasting  along 
from  Point  Calimere  to  Pondicherry,  a  ship  may  at  discretion  keep  in  soundings  between  10  and  14 
fathoms ;  except  when  passing  Coleroon  Shoal,  she  ought  not  to  come  under  13  or  14  fathoms. 
Captain  Driver,  of  the  ship  Clyde,  states  that  he  got  into  shoal  soundings  on  a  bank  off  Cuddalore : 
having  made  the  land  off  Porto-Novo,  and  steering  occasionally  N.N.E.  along  the  coast,  in  IQ  and 
13  fathoms,  shoals  suddenly  to  5  fathoms,  and  had  many  casts  from  5  to  6^  fathoms,  then  hauled 
more  off,  and  soon  deepened. 

FOHDICHEBET,  in  lat.  11""  56'  N.,  Ion.  79"^  50'  E.,  is  situated  close  to  the  sea,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  numerous  buildings,  having  an  agreeable  aspect  when  viewed  from  sea-ward.  To  the 
N.W.  of  the  town,  on  a  long,  flat  hill,  there  is  a  piece  of  remarkable  black  land  at  a  small  distance 
in  the  country,  having  on  it  a  grove  or  tuft  of  trees,  which  is  the  first  thing  discerned  in  approaching 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  a  good  mark  to  know  Pondicherry.  There  is  a  small  river,  into  which 
the  country  boats  and  small  vessels  enter,  when  trading  to  this  place.  In  the  fair-weather  season, 
from  Jan.  to  Oct.,  the  common  anchorage  in  the  road  is  abreast  the  town,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  about 
f  m.  from  it;  small  ships  may  moor  in  5^  or  6  fathoms;  but  during  the  season  when  stormy 
weather  may  be  apprehended,  it  is  prudent  to  anchor  well  out,  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  in  what  is  called 
the  outer  road. 

Light  A  fixed  light  has  been  established  in  the  square  since  1836.  It  is  exhibited  all  night, 
131  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  14  m.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  that 
is  from  Oct.  to  March,  vessels  arriving  in  the  night  may  find  good  and  convenient  anchorage  in  10 
or  12  fathoms,  with  the  light  bearing  by  compass  from  W.  to  W.N.W.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
from  March  to  Oct.,  bad  weather  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  and  vessels  may  then  anchor  at  night  in 

6  or  7  fathoms,  with  the  light  bearing  by  compass  from  W.  to  W,  by  N.  The  positions  for  anchor- 
ing, here  recommended,  are  those  which,  in  the  respective  seasons,  will  be  found  most  convenient 
for  communication  with  the  shore.  , 

CantioiL  The  light  from  the  chimney  of  an  iron-foundry  at  Porto-Novo,  10  leagues  to  the 
S.,  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  Pondicherry  Light ;  an  error  which  might  be  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences.  In  clear  weather  the  distinction  between  the  two  lights  would  be  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  the  foundry  light  changing  its  brilliancy  at  the  time  of  feeding  the  furnaces ;  but  in 
hazy  weather  this  change  might  be  attributed  to  the  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  which 
case  the  soundings  must  determine  the  position  of  the  ship.  A  vessel  from  the  S.,  and  bound  for 
Pondicherry,  being  in  doubt  respecting  the  light  seen  on  the  coast,  should  immediately  be  put  under 
easy  sail,  and  keeping  in  readiness  to  manoeuvre,  stand  in  shore  when  the  wind  will  permit,  and 
endeavour  to  make  out  the  light.  The  lead  should  be  kept  constantly  going  in  order  to  receive  due 
warning  when  to  stand  off;  this  being  especially  necessary  near  Coleroon,  where  the  water  shoals 
suddenly.  In  crossing  the  Coleroon  Bank,  the  bottom  is  sandy  and  good  for  anchorage,  should  the 
wind  from  the  sea  not  be  too  fresh.  There  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  on  some  parts  of  the 
bank  for  large  ships,  and  although  by  bringing  either  light  on  a  bearing  about  N.W.  by  W..  all 
danger  is  avoided  as  far  as  grounding  is  concerned ;  yet  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  if  a  ship 
was  off  Pondicherry,  the  wind  would  not  permit  her  to  lay  up  sufficiently  soon  for  the  road,  parti- 
cularly in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  that  she  would  find  herself  past  it,  or  at  least  obliged  to  anchor 
too  far  to  the  N.,  and  in  a  position  very  inconvenient  for  receiving  or  discharging  cargo,  or  for  com- 
municating with  the  shore. 

The  ooasti  from  Pondicherry  to  Sadras,  is  15  leagues,  and  the  direction  nearly  N.N.E. ;  but 
the  mouth  of  the  Palar  river  is  more  prominent  than  any  other  part,  and  bears  N.N.E.  ^  E.  from 
Pondicherry.    The  shore  is  in  general  low,  with  sand-hills  in  some  places  fronting  the  sea ;  from 
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10  to  14  aud  15  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  keep,  in  sailing  between  these  places.  From  42  or  45 
fathoms,  about  5  or  6  leagues  off  shore,  the  bank  shelves  suddenly  to  no  ground.  The  bottom  is 
mostly  sand  or  gravel  in  the  offing.  Coigimeer,  or  Coonemode,  a  small  river,  where  there  are 
some  ruins  of  buildings,  is  distant  about  4^  leagues  N.N.E.  from  Pondicheny ;  between  them  sand- 
hills extend  along  the  coast ;  and  behind  diese,  the  black  land  from  the  back  of  Pondicherry,  gra- 
dually decreasing,  terminates  about  1  m.  to  the  S.  of  Conjimeer.  Abreast  of  this  place  the  anchorage 
is  good  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  about  H  or  3  m.  off  shore.  Mercamim,  in  lat  12^  13'  N.,  a  place  of 
salt  manufacture,  having  a  good  road  into  the  interior,  is  on  a  back-water  about  midway  between 
Pondicherry  and  the  Paiar  river.  Alemparva,  in  lat.  V<i?  16'  N.,  bears  nearly  N.N.£.  i  E.  from 
Conjimeer,  about  8  leagues ;  a  thick  wood  and  a  village  are  perceived,  from  whence  to  the  S.  point 
of  Alemparva  river,  which  projects  a  little  into  the  sea,  the  coast  is  rather  low.  The  N.  side  of  the 
river  is  covered  with  trees,  and  several  small  hills  appear  in  the  country. 

Palar  Siver  Mouth,  in  lat.  12^  *27'  N.,  bearing  N.N.E.  i  E.  from  Alemparva  Fort,  has  its  source 
in  the  Mysore  country,  and  it  flows  past  Arcot  and  Ohingleput  to  the  sea,  about  4  m.  to  the  S.  of 
Sadras,  where  it  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  coast ;  its  entrance  is  contracted  by  a  bar,  or  narrow 
ridge  of  sand,  inside  of  which  the  river  becomes  of  considerable  width. 

SABSAS,  in  lat.  12^  32'  N.,  Ion.  80°  10'  E.,  bears  from  the  entrance  of  the  small  river 
Alemparva  N.N.E.  6^  leagues ;  the  coast  between  them  is  generally  barren,  with  some  sand-hills ; 
and  few  trees  appear  till  within  3  leagues  of  the  former  place,  where  is  the  S.  extremity  of  a  thick 
wood  of  Palmyra- trees,  extending  about  a  league  along  shore  to  the  N.  Abreast  of  this  wood,  the 
shore  being  more  flat  than  to  the  N.  or  S.,  a  ship  in  passing  should  edge  out  a  little,  into  11  or 
12  fathoms.  There  is  another  wood  about  5  or  6  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  former,  which  appears  to 
project  in  a  point  when  viewed  from  the  S.  From  abreast  the  S.  part  of  this  wood,  the  flag-staff 
of  Sadras  may  be  perceived  over  the  trees  that  hide  the  town ;  for  this  place  is  not  easily  discerned 
from  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  trees  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Two  pagodas  may  be  seen  in 
passing,  one  to  the  S.,  the  other  to  the  N. ;  but  they  are  not  very  conspicuous.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  known  from  sea- ward  by  a  ridge  of  hills  inland,  at  the  back  of  Sadras,  some  of  which  are 
very  rugged ;  and  this  ridge  is  generally  called  the  High  Land  of  Sadras,  or  Sadras  Hills.  When 
the  highest  of  these  bears  N.W.,  the  town  of  Sadras  is  nearly  abreast. 

The  coast  from  Sadras  to  Madras,  extending  N.  by  E.,  and  N.  i  E.,  about  11  leagues,  is  generally 
low  and  woody  near  the  sea ;  but  inland  there  are  high  hills.  In  coasting  along,  f^m  12  to  17  or 
20  &thoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve.  Come  not  under  12  or  14  fathoms  in  a  large  ship,  parti- 
cularly in  the  night,  when  to  the  N.  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  on  account  of  the  reef  of  Tripaloor. 
On  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  bank,  as  before,  has  a  sudden  declivity,  from  40  to  45  fathoms,  sand 
or  gravel,  about  5  or  6  leagues  off  shore,  to  no  ground.  About  3  or  4  m.  off  shore  at  Sadras,  the 
depths  are  9  and  10  fathoms,  but  to  the  N.  of  that  place  the  coast  becomes  more  steep,  those 
depths  being  about  2  or  3  m.  off. 

The  Seven  Pagodas  of  Maliveram,  about  7  m.  to  the  N.  of  Sadras,  are  not  discernible  except 
when  well  in  with  the  land :  two  of  them  are  near  the  sea,  one  of  which,  standing  on  a  rock,  is 
washed  by  it,  and  is  now  nearly  destroyed,  although  this  pagoda,  it  is  said,  formerly  stood  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  the  sea  having  encroached  greatly  on  the  land ;  four  of  them  are  in  the 
valley  near  the  foot  of  the  S.  high  land,  and  the  other  on  its  extreme  point :  the  view  of  those  in 
the  valley  is  often  intercepted  by  the  woods,  particularly  when  they  bear  to  the  W.  From  the 
Seven  Pagodas  to  Covelong,  the  coast  extends  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  about  3^  leagues ;  between  them 
Tripaloor  Booky  Shoal,  in  lat.  12^  37'  N,  projects  about  1  m.  into  the  sea,  and  bears  about  S.E.  by 
S.  from  the  small  hill  of  Tripaloor,  known  by  being  much  nearer  the  shore  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  reef  should  have  a  proper  berth  in  passing,  for  it  appears  to  be  steep- to,  as  hereabouts  the 
Rockingham  ship  struck  upon  a  rock  and  soon  bilged ;  had  6  fathoms  under  the  bow,  6^  a  little 
way  ahead,  5^  under  the  stem,  and  4  fSathoms  at  the  main  chains.  From  the  wreck  two  of  the 
Seven  Pagodas  bearing  S.W.,  and  the  extremes  of  the  land  from  N.  to  S.  by  W.,  estimated  distance 
off  shore  about  2  m.  Covelong,  about  17  m.  to  S.  of  Madras,  is  a  village  now,  but  was  formerly  a 
lai^e  town  with  a  fort,  called  Saadut  Bunder.  It  is  9  m.  above  the  Seven  Pagodas,  and  is  a  pro* 
jection  of  the  coast  with  a  dangerous  reef  extending  from  it  more  than  1  m. 

Covelong  Beef,  from  16  m.  to  18  m.  to  the  S.  of  Madras  Light-house,  seems  to  extend  for 
some  distance  off  shore  to  the  N.E.  of  Tripalore  Hill.  Vessels  should  not  bring  the  Madras 
flashing  light  (seen  best  from  a  little  way  up  the  rigging)  to  the  E.  of  a  N.  bearing,  when  abreast 
of  Covelong. 

St.  7£ome,  St  Thomas,  or  Milapore,  in  lat.  13°  V  N.,  bearing  from  Covelong  N.  i  E., 
about  5  leagues,  is  a  small  town  close  to  the  sea,  having  near  it  a  plantation  of  Palmyra  trees ;  the 
inland  country  is  hilly,  and  the  N.-most  hill,  called  Mount  St.  Thomas,  in  lat  13°  Of  N.,  about 
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4^m.  from  the  Bea,  is  easily  known  in  sailing  along;  being  lower  than  the  others,  regolar  and 
sloping  in  its  shape,  crowned  with  a  church.  There  are  other  buildings  and  trees  in  its  vicinity. 
From  St.  Thomas  the  coast  stretches  N.  by  E.  nearly  4  m.  to  Madras,  and  is  low  towards  the  sea, 
but  safe  to  approach  to  9  or  10  fathoms  :  between  them  a  black  pagoda  is  seen  in  passing.  The 
mouth  of  the  Adyar  River  is  about  4  m.  to  S.  of  the  light-house. 

From  Point  Calimere  to  Madras  the  greatest  part  of  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  sandy  beach, 
having  a  great  surf  rolling  in  upon  it  during  both  monsoons,  which  renders  it  hazardous  and  im- 
prudent to  land  at  any  time  in  a  ship's  boat.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  on  this  side  of  the 
peninsula,  to  Bengal  River,  the  country  boats  are  peculiarly  constructed  for  passing  through  the 
surf;  being  built  without  timbers,  with  their  planks  sewed  together,  they  bend  to  its  force,  and  are 
veiy  easily  repaired. 

MADBAS,  or  PORT  ST.  OEOBOE,  is  the  principal  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  that  Presidency.  The  town  within  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  where  most  of  the  Government  offices  are,  is  composed  of  neat  and  well-built  houses,  with  flat, 
terrace-roofs.  The  Black  Town,  which  is  larger,  lies  to  the  N.,  at  a  small  distance,  inhabited  by 
Hindoo  merchants,  Moors,  Armenians,  Jews,  £c.,  with  some  Europeans,  who  have  not  houses  in 
the  fort  or  in  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Madras.  A  small  river  or  canal  extends  around  great  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  fortifications,  adding  considerably  to  the  security  of  the  place,  which  was  formerly 
deemed  a  very  strong  fortress.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  coast,  although  sandy  close  to 
the  sea,  becomes  fertile  and  of  an  agreeable  aspect  at  a  small  distance  inland ;  the  water  is  excellent, 
and  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  may  be  procured  for  a  fleet  of  ships,  but  fire-wood  is  scarce. 
There  is  railway  communication  now  with  Bombay  as  well  as  with  Beypore.  The  Electric  Tele- 
graph communicates  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  with  most  parts  of  Asia.  We  lack  space  for  a 
fuU  description  of  the  trade  and  resources  of  Madras,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  increased  by  the 
creation  of  a  harbour,  where  ships  may  load  and  discharge  cargo  at  a  wharf.  But  the  name  of 
Captain  Christopher  Biden,  for  so  many  years  the  worthy  and  zealous  Master- Attendant,  may-  be 
remembered  as  the  framer  of  the  Port  Rules,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  portions. 

Port  Begnlations.  All  ships  and  vessels,  other  than  those  commonly  known  as  dhonies,  or 
native  vessels,  are  directed  to  anchor  with  the  Master-Attendant's  flag-staff,  bearing  between  N.W. 
and  W.  \  N.,  which  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  anchorage  for  merchant  vessels.  The 
S.  limits  of  the  roadstead  are  usually  resorted  to  by  menof-war,  or  with  the  light-house  bearing 
from  W.  by  N.  to  due  W.,  in  from  9  to  7  &thom8,  which  is  the  limited  range  of  soundings  through- 
out the  roadstead.  Any  ship  or  vessel  anchoring  without  those  limits,  or  in  more  than  9  &thoms, 
will  be  liable  to  extra  boat-lure. 

Commanders  of  all  vessels,  ooming  to  anchor  in  these  roads,  are  advised  to  attach  a  buoy  to 
their  anchor ;  whereby  giving  foul  berths  may  be  avoided,  and  the  position  of  a  lost  anchor  will  be 
indicated.  All  vessels  should  take  up  such  a  berth  as  will  enable  them  to  wear  clear  of  all  danger, 
in  the  event  of  casting  in-shore  when  they  weigh  or  part  from  their  anchors ;  especially  as  the 
ground-swell,  so  prevalent  here,  tends,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  to  cast  a  vessel  in-shore. 

As  ships  have  ft'equently  parted,  and  accidents  have  happened,  by  riding  with  too  short  a 
scope,  the  Master-Attendant  thinks  it  his  duty  to  caution  all  Commanding  Officers  that  no  vessel 
is  safe  with  less  than  60  fathoms  of  cable  in  moderate  weather,  and  80  &thoms  (or  more)  with  a 
swell.  Those  unacquainted  with  Madras  Roads  may  be  told  that,  should  any  jerk  be  felt,  either  on 
the  windlass  or  bitts,  when  riding  with  a  chain  (from  the  heavy  swell  which  rolls  in  at  times), 
cable  should  be  veered  until  the  jerkin  is  no  longer  felt,  to  prevent  parting,  and  a  second  anchor 
should  always  be  ready  to  let  go.  Efficient  ground-tackling  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  vesseb  in 
these  roads 

Surf  Signals.  As  the  surf  breaks  very  high  on  the  beach,  the  oountiy  boats  are  employed  on 
all  occasions  where  communication  with  the  shore  is  requisite.  The  boats  belonging  to  the  ships 
in  the  road  frequently  proceed  to  the  hack  of  the  surf,  where  they  anchor  on  the  outside  of  it,  and 
call  the  boats  from  the  beach  to  carry  on  shore  their  passengers.  When  the  weather  is  unsettled, 
with  a  heavy  swell  rolling  in,  the  surf  is  often  very  high,  rendering  it  dangerous  for  any  of  the 
country  boats  to  pass  to  or  from  the  shore ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a  r$d  and  whits  chequered  flag  is 
hoisted  at  the  Master-Attendant's  flag-staff,  to  caution  all  persons  against  landing  from  ships, 
which  should  be  carefuUy  attended  to,  for  many  lives  have  been  lost  through  the  temerity  of 
Europeans  proceeding  to  pass  through  the  surf  in  defiance  of  the  admonitoiy  signal.  When  the 
surf  is  impassable,  the  First  Distinguishing  Pendant  will  be  displayed  under  the  other  flag. 

*  We  strongly  reoommend  Sumden'  Patent  Springs  for  ships'  cables. 
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The  following  signals  are  also  made  from  the  same  place : — 


Flag,  white,  with  blue  cross Weather  soapicioos,  prepare  for  sea. 

—  red,  with  swallow-tail Cut  or  slip. 

After  sunset,  an  approaching  gale  is  indicated  by  three  lights  being  hoisted ;  one  at  the  flag- 
staff head,  and  one  at  each  yard-arm :  and  a  gun  is  fired  every  five  minutes,  for  one  hour,  or  for 
such  time  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  masters  are  required  to  acknowledge  seeing  these 
signals,  when  made,  by  hoisting  a  good  light  at  the  peak,  or  other  conspicuous  place,  most  con- 
venient. 

Madras  Roadstead  is  open  to  all  winds  excepting  those  that  blow  from  the  W.,  off  the  land, 
and  there  is  generally  a  swell  tumbling  in  from  sea-ward,  making  ships  labour  or  roll  considerably 
at  times.  Many  lost  anchors  are  scattered  about  in  the  N.  part  of  the  road.  To  the  S.,  where 
large  ships  moor  in  9  to  11  fathoms,  it  is  more  clear.  The  bottom  in  many  places  is  stiff  mud, 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  difiQcult  to  extricate  the  anchors.  To  moor  in  9  fathoms,  with  the  flag- 
staff from  N.W.  to  W.N.W.,  is  a  good  position  for  a  large  ship,  where  she  will  be  about  1^  m.  from 
the  shore ;  but  ships  having  a  cargo  to  discharge  often  moor  in  8  or  9  fathoms  abreast  the  Master- 
Attendant's  flag-staff,  with  it  bearing  W.,  or  W  by  N.  In  the  bad- weather  season  it  is  prudent 
to  anchor  well  out,  and  keep  the  -ship  ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  should  circumstances  render  this 
advisablfi.  The  gales  generally  commence  at  N.W.,  blowing  strong  from  the  land,  with  which  ships 
can  run  off  shore  before  the  wind  veers  to  the  N.E.  and  E.,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  out 
to  sea.  From  beginning  of  Oct.  to  mid-Dec.  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  season  to  remain  in 
Madras  Road,  or  at  any  other  ports  on  this  coast.  Gales  also  happen  in  April  and  May,'i'  notwith- 
standing which,  ships  are  found  in  Madras  Road  at  all  times,  for  these  gales  are  not  frequent ;  and 
if  a  ship  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  proceeding  to  sea,  embracing  the  opportunity  to  weigh,  cut, 
or  slip,  and  run  out  on  the  first  approach  of  a  gale,  there  is  probably  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  but  many  ships,  by  remaining  at  anchor,  have  at  various  times  been  driven  on  shore. 
The  severe  storms  at  Madras  generally  commence  from  the  N.  or  N.N.W.,  shift  to  the  N.E.  and  E., 
where  it  blows  a  hurricane,  and  then  veer  to  S.E.,  raging  with  equal  violence.  The  holding- 
ground  in  Madras  Roads  is  good,  but  there  is  generally  a  heavy  swell  from  sea-ward,  especially  if 
the  wind  remains  long  at  E.  The  only  dangerous  time  for  large  vessels  is  during  a  cyclone,  which 
happens  about  once  in  nine  years.  When  strong  E.N.E.  winds  blow  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  a  heavy  sea  rises  which  few  native  vessels  can  ride  out,  and  getting  under  weigh  is 
difficult,  as  the  wind  is  nearly  dead  on  to  the  shore.  Many  vessels  and  lives  have  been  lost  in 
these  short  E.  gales,  which  seldom  last  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  do  not  affect  the  barometer  at 
all,  although  it  gives  timely  notice  of  a  cyclone. 

In  fine  weather,  the  surf*  breaks  about  300  ft.  from  shore,  and  in  squally  weather  about  450  ft 
When  it  blows  hard  from  the  S.,  it  breaks  nearly  1,000  ft.  from  the  beach ;  but  on  these  occasions 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  break  of  the  surf  from  that  of  the  sea.  In  ordinary  weather,  the 
surf-wave  is  not  above  8  ft.  high ;  in  rough  weather,  about  6  ft ;  and  during  a  gale  12  or  14  ft. 
When  the  land-wind  blows  d&ad  off  shore,  the  surf-wave  is  often  very  high,  but  then  there  is  only, 
one  slow  heavy  roller,  and  boats  can  lie  by  for  it,  better  than  when  the  surf 'is  lower,  but  quick, 
following,  and  confused.  There  is  not  so  much  danger  in  crossing  the  Madras  surf  as  commonly 
supposed.  Return  cargo-boats  now  and  then  get  swamped  through  negligence,  but  accidents  in 
passenger-boats  are  almost  unknown.  Coming  on  shore  in  a  heavy  surf  is  more  dangerous  than 
going  off,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  boat  end  on.  The  Masoolah  boat  is  the  only  kind  of 
boat  that  is  fitted  for  the  surf,  and  is  not  injured  by  bumping  on  the  sand  when  landing ;  they 
cany  about  1^  tons  of  dead  weight. 

Current.  In  the  beginning,  and  during  the  strength  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  current  sets 
strong  along  the  coast  to  the  S. ;  it  is  at  its  maximum  strength  QH  to  8  knots)  in  mid-Nov. ;  some- 
times 2  knots  an  hour  in  Dec.,  but  abates  in  Jan.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  particularly  in  the 
early  part,  after  1st  of  Feb.,  the  current  frequently  runs  equally  strong  to  the  N.,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  ships  to  fieill  in  with  the  land  to  windward  of  the  port  to  which  they  are  bound.  The 
winds  are  then  between  S.E.  and  S.  by  W.,  the  along-shore  winds.  This  caution  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  ships  that  sail  indifferently  upon  a  wind.  The  Lmhington,  in  Feb.,  made  the  land  at 
Pulicat,  and  anchored  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  N.W.  by  W.,  the  current  running  strong  to 
the  N. ;  with  sea-breezes  scant  at  S.E.,  and  land-breezes  at  S.W.,  she  was  two  days  getting  to 
Madras.     The  Duncan,  Madras,  and  Anna,  also  fell  in  with  the  land  a  little  to  the  N.,  5th  Feb., 

*  For  monsoons  and  gales  in  thd  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  at  Madras,  see  pages  317  and  8l8. 
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and  did  not  reach  Madras  till  the  7th,  at  midnight.  Ships  approaching  Madras  after  the  1st  Feb., 
ought,  therefore,  not  to  make  the  land  to  the  N.,  but  endeavour  to  steer  direct  for  it,  or  rather  to 
make  it  bearing  to  the  N.W.,  particularly  if  the  wind  be  Southerly.  In  the  opposite  season,  from 
Sept.  to  Feb  ,  ships  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  a  little  to  the  N.,  or  with  the  light-house 
bearing  S.W. ;  for  many  ships  which  made  the  land  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Madras  in  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon, have  been  from  one  to  two  and  three  weeks  gaining  a  few  miles  to  the  N.,  and  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  reached  the  port.  The  maximum  velocity  of  the  current  appears  to  be  3  m.  per 
hour. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon  at  7  h.  80  m.,  and  the  rise  of  tide  at  the  highest 
springs  is  3i  ft.  nearly.  During  a  heavy  gale  from  the  £.,  the  sea  has  risen  6  ft. ;  and,  in  a 
hurricane,  as  much  as  10  ft.,  then  washing  over  the  roadway  or  bulwark. 

Light  Since  1841  there  has  been  a  good  light-house,  in  lat.  13^  5'  N.,  Ion.  80^  17'  E.,  on 
the  esplanade  N.  of  Fort  St.  George,  exhibiting  at  132  ft.  above  the  sea  a  light  flashing  every 
two  minutes,  to  guide  ships  clear  of  the  Pulicat  Shoal  and  into  the  road,  and  seen  in  clear  weather 
6  to  8  leagues.  From  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Pulicat  Shoal  the  light  bears  S.S.W.  16m.;  but 
no  ship,  when  hauling  in  from  the  N.  for  Madras  Road,  should  bring  the  light  to  bear  to  the  S.  of 
S.S.W.  i  W.,  unless  her  position  be  well  ascertained.  A  serious  risk  may  be  incurred  by  incautiously 
approaching  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Pulicat  Shoal,  as  hazy  weather  or  other  causes  may  obscure 
the  light ;  true  soundings  and  a  vigilant  look-out  are  imperative. 

The  Observatory  at  Madras  is  in  Ion.  80°  U'  20"  E.,  or  2'  40"  W.  from  the  light-house. 

The  Time  Ball,  by  which  vessels  can  regulate  their  chronometers,  is  dropped  on  the  Custom- 
house, near  the  base  of  the  screw-pile  pier,  at  8  h.  20  m.  67*3  sec.  a.m.  of  Madras  Observatory 
time,  corresponding  to  3  h.  a.m.  of  Greenwich  mean  time. 

Vessels  may  ascertain  the  error  of  their  chronometers,  by  noting  the  time  of  the  flash  from 
the  8  o'clock  evening  gun,  which,  being  also  noted  at  the  Observatory,  is  given  in  Madras  mean 
time  from  the  Master  Attendant  s  office  the  following  morning.  Too  much  reliance,  however,  should 
not  be  placed  on  this  method,  as  the  flash  cannot  at  all  times  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  Observatory 

The  Screw-pile  Pier,  which  starts  in  an  E.  direction  from  the  sea-bulwark  by  the  Custom- 
house, is  40  ft,  broad  and  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  long,  with  a  T-shaped  head,  which  is  160  ft.  long  in  a 
N.  and  S.  line.  Railway  lines  are  laid  down  along  the  main  pier,  and  the  rest  of  the  breadth  is  for 
foot  passengers.  There  are  six  fixed  and  eisht  movable  cranes  on  it,  and  goods  and  heary  machinery 
are  landed  at  certain  fixed  rates.  All  goods  landed,  which  are  subject  to  duty,  will  be  discharged  into 
the  Custom-house.  All  goods  landed,  which  are  free  from  duty,  will  be  dischai^ed  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  Pier,  from  whence  parties  must  make  arrangements  for  their  further  removal.  Water  is 
supplied  to  shipping  at  2  annas  per  ton ;  this  is  brought  to  the  Pier-head  by  pipes  from  the  seven 
wells  on  the  N.  side  of  Black  To^vn.  The  Madras  Bailway  has  one  terminus  on  the  beach  on  the 
N.  side  of  Black  Town,  and  3  furlongs  to  the  N.  of  the  Screw-pile  Pier. 

Kiora,  a  village  in  lat.  13^  14'  N.,  bears  from  Madras  N.  by  E.  |  E.,  distant  3  leagues;  and 
about  H  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  village  stands  Enore  House,  close  to  the  sea.  Nearly  a  league  to  the 
N.  of  that  house  is  situated  the  S.  extremity  of  Pulieat  Shoals,  bearing  about  E.S.E.  from  a  thick 
tope  of  trees,  which  is  the  first  to  the  N.  of  Enore  House,  and  may  be  known  by  two  trees  at  its 
S.  extremity,  separated  from  the  rest.  The  sea  generally  breaks  about  1^  m.  from  the  shore,  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  shoal  or  reef  opposite  the  tope  of  trees,  there  being  less  water  on  this  part  than 
anywhere  else, — 1  and  2  fathoms.  The  most  projecting  and  dangerous  part  of  the  reef  is  a  place 
with  3  and  3^  fathoms,  hard  sand,  distant  3  to  5  m.  from  the  S.  part  mentioned,  where  it  breaks, 
and  the  same  distance  off  the  shore  abreast,  having  10  and  11  fathoms  very  near  it  on  the  outside. 
Between  this  3-fathoms  bank  and  the  S.  part  of  the  reef  that  Breaks,  there  is  an  inner  passage 
(which  requires  a  pilot)  leading  to  Pnlieat  BmA,  or  Anchorage,  which  is  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  from 
1  to  2  m.  off  shore,  abreast  of  the  light-house,  which  is  by  the  old  flag-staff.  Lai^e  ships  ought  to 
pass  outside,  and  if  bound  into  PuUcat  Road,  should  not  come  under  13  or  14  fathoms,  until  the 
flag-staff  is  brought  to  bear  W.  by  N. ;  they  may  then  steer  for  it,  and  will  not  have  less  than  6^  or 
6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  in  crossing  the  N.  tail  of  the  reef.  Between  Enore  House  and  Pulicat, 
the  shore  presents  a  regular  convex  front  to  the  sea,  and  from  Madras  is  low,  abounding  with  trees 
to  the  S.  of  Enore.  Inland  there  is  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  High  Land  of  Pulicat, 
or  Pulicat  Hills,  at  the  S.  part  having  a  small  piece  of  table-land,  or  hill,  called  Ketfle  Bottom, 
which  bears  W.  from  Pulicat  Flag-staff,  and  W.N.W.  when  on  with  Enore  House.  In  lat.  13®  22' 
N.,  Ion.  79®  45'  E.,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Kettle  Bottom,  there  is  a  hill  less  elevated,  called  Haggery 
Hose,  remarkable  by  a  small  crooked  knob  on  it,  bent  over  to  the  S.,  and  resembling  a  horn. 

Pnlioat  light.  The  Light-house,  in  lat  13®  25'  N.,  Ion.  80®  20'  E.,  exhibits  a  fixed  red 
light  on  a  white  tower  in  the  position  of  the  old  flag-staff,  at  73  ft  above  the  sea,  visible  0  or  7  m. 
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Mariners  are  reminded  that  when  this  light  hears  W.  ^  N.,  a  vessel  will  he  to  the  N.  of  the  shoals, 
and  the  Madras  Light  should  not  he  hrought  to  the  S.  of  S.S.W.  ^  W. 

From  Madras  Road,  to  pass  clear  of  the  reef  stretching  along  the  coast  from  Enore  to  Pulicat, 
the  course  is  N.N.E.,  and  the  distance  ahout  6  leagues  to  its  outer  edge,  ahout  3^  m.  off  shore  to 
the  S.E.  of  Pulicat.  At  this  part  it  is  steep,  from  10  and  11  fathoms  to  4  and  4^  fathoms,  and 
should  not  he  approached  under  12  or  18  fathoms  in  a  large  ship;  neither  ought  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  reef  to  he  borrowed  on  under  these  depths.  In  steering  along  the  coast  from  Madras,  a  ship 
ought  not  to  shoal  under  Id  or  13  fathoms,  particularly  in  the  night;  she  ought  to  keep  out  in 
16  or  17  fathoms  when  abreast  of  Pulicat  Shoals,  which  are  most  projecting  with  the  Bed  Light  of 
Pulicat  bearing  about  N.W.  by  W. ;  but  in  hazy,  thick  weather,  this  might  not  be  seen.  If  the 
Madras  Light  is  discernible,  it  must  bear  to  the  W.  of  S.S.W.  ^  W.  in  passing  those  shoals.  The 
depths  are  from  45  to  50  fathoms  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  about  3  or  3}  leagues 
off  shore,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  steep,  and  from  18  to  20  fathoms  about  4  and  H  m.  off 
shore.  As  the  depths  decrease  suddenly  from  18  to  15  and  11  fathoms,  then  to  4}^  or  4  fathoms  on 
the  edge  of  Pulicat  Reef,  the  hand  Uad  is  of  little  use. 

i^eg^on,  Armogham,  or  Doogoraspatam,  in  lat.  14^  1'  N.,  Ion.  80°  10'  E.,  hears  nearly 
N.N.W.  from  Pulicat,  distant  13  leagues :  about  half-way  between  them  Point  Pondy  projects 
considerably  into  the  sea,  with  a  shoal  off  it  about  2  m.  to  the  S.E. ;  from  Point  Pondy  the  shore- 
line recedes  to  the  N.N.W. 

ABMO0BEAM  SHOAL  nearly  joins  to  the  shoal  that  fronts  Point  Pondy,  its  S.E.  extremity 
bearing  N.N.E.  from  that  point,  distant  2  m.,  and  from  thence  it  extends  about  N.  by  W.,  parallel 
to  the  coast  S^  leagues,  till  opposite  the  entrance  of  Armogham  River,  its  outer  edge  being  2  leagues 
distant  from  the  shore.  The  depths  on  it  are  generally  from  3^  to  1}  fathoms,  but  on  its  S.  part, 
to  the  N.  of  Point  Pondy,  there  are  only  2  fathoms  in  some  places,  where  it  occasionally  breaks ; 
very  near  its  outer  edge  you  find  from  7  or  8  to  9  and  10  fathoms,  increasing  quickly  to  28  or 
30  fathoms  at  3  or  4  m.  distance  from  it,  in  steering  to  the  N.E.  Between  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Shoal  and  the  coast  there  is  a  space,  from  3  to  4  m.  wide,  now  called  Blackwood  Harbour,  with 
soundings  from  4^  fathoms  near  the  shore,  to  6  or  7  fathoms  near  the  Shoal,  where  ships  might 
anchor  with  safety  in  the  fair-weather  monsoon,  near  the  entrance  of  Armogham  River,  by  passing 
round,  the  N.  end  of  the  Shoal,  with  the  hill  bearing  W.  J  S.  There  is  also  a  narrow  channel, 
leading  into  Blackwood  Harbour,  round  the  S.  end  of  the  Armogham  Shoal,  between  it  and  the 
shoal  that  fronts  Point  Pondy.  But  the  hill,  and  also  the  coast,  is  frequently  so  obscured  by  haze, 
that  the  land  seems  always  more  distant  than  it  really  is ;  and  many  ships  having  got  on  the  shoal 
without  seeing  land,  induced  them  to  think  that  this  shoal  was  situated  far  out  from  the  coast,  and 
it  got  the  name  of  the  London  Bank.  A  ship  bound  from  Pulicat  to  the  N.,  and  wishing  to  keep 
near  the  shore,  may  continue  to  steer  along  in  13  to  1 4  fathoms,  and  when  abreast  of  Point  Pondy 
she  ought  not  to  come  under  14  fathoms,  to  give  a  berth  to  Armogham  Shoal.  Armogham  Hill,  in 
lat.  14^  3'  N.,  and  iH  leagues  W.  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  is  of  regular  form,  detached  from 
any  other  high  land.  If  bound  into  Armogham  Road,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  in  11  or  13  fathoms 
until  Armogham  Light  bears  S.W.  by  S.,  or  the  hill  bears  W.  J  S.,  or  on  with  the  N.  grove  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  which  will  be  seen  from  the  poop,  and  the  Kettle  Bottom,  if  visible^  will  then 
bear  S.W. ;  she  may  then  steer  direct  for  the  hill,  and  will  pass  to  the  N.  of  the  shoal  in  not  less 
than  6  fathoms,  until  she  anchor  opposite  the  river  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  within  2  m.  of  the  shore. 

Light  A  fixed  light  is  now  exhibited  at  the  village  of  Moona,  or  Moonapolium,  in  lat 
13®  53'  N.,  Ion.  80°  12'  E.,  95  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  facilitate  the  navigation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Armogham  Shoals,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  about  15  m.  The  light  bears  due 
W.,  and  6  m.  from  the  shoalest  part,  which  has  9  ft. 

Eifltaapatani,  or  Kalitore,  bears  from  Armogham  nearly  N.  by  W.  about  5  leagues ;  the 
coast  between  them  is  low,  and  may  be  approached  to  6  fathoms;  ships  anchor  abreast  of  Eistna* 
][)atara  River  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  Between  it  and  Armogham,  there  is  a  place  called  Pamai^i,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Soomamooky  River.  From  Ejstnapatam  a  sand  stretches  along  the  coast  to  the 
N.,  around  Point  Pennaur,  about  4  leagues'  distance,  called  Shallinger  Sand,  which  projects  about 
3  or  4  m.  from  the  shore,  having  regular  soundings  of  4  and  5  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge. 

Maipadn,  lately  become  a  place  of  much  trade,  is  in  lat.  14°  31'  N.  Point  Pennaur,  in 
lat.  14°  36'  N.,  formed  on  a  part  of  the  coast,  having  a  convexity  to  sea-ward,  is  not  remarkable. 
The  Pennaur  River  mouth  is  to  the  N.  of  the  point ;  and  further  to  N.N.W.  are  the  salt  golahs  of 
Vamy  and  Eskapilly,  called  also  IskapuUy  and  Divelan.  Still  further  to  N.  are  those  of  Jualdine, 
Ramiapatam,  and  Pakala. 

Pakala  (with  which  is  associated  the  small  village  of  Itamakla),  in  lat.  15°  20*  N.,  bears 
from  Point  Pennaur  about  N.  by  W.,  distant  1 5  leagues ;  the  coast  between  them  is  generally  low. 
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fronting  the  sea,  and  may  be  approached  to  7  fathoms.  Inland  from  this  part  of  the  coast  there 
are  liills,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  Goondlacamma  River  mouth,  in  lat. 
15^  UT  N.  (near  which  are  the  salt  golahs  of  Kuttowputtam),  ta  considered  to  bound  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  to  the  N.,  beyond  which  the  coast  of  Golconda  begins ;  but  the  appellation  of  Coro- 
mandel  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  coast,  as  that  of  Malabar  is  to  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Kottapatam,  or  Knttowputtum,  in  lat.  15^  20'  N.,  is  the  N.-most  port  of  Nellore  district, 
and  the  shoalest  parts  of  the  Mootapilly  Shoals  bear  E.  by  S.  distant  0  m.  off  shore  from  this  place. 

MOOTAFILLT  SHOAL  (least  water  2i  fathoms),  is  in  lat.  16^  ddf  N.,  and  5  m«  distant  from 
the  shore,  Ongole,  or  Pillore  HUl  bearing  from  it  W.,  distant  17  m.  The  shoal-patch  of  21  fathoms 
bears  E.  by  S.,  and  is  9  m.  off  shore  from  Euttowputtum ;  and  it  lies  S.W.  from  False  Point  Divy 
about  6  leagues.  Mootapilly  Bank  extends  to  several  miles'  distance  all  around  the  above-mentioned 
shoal,  having  m  some  places  hard  bottom,  with  overfalls,  from  5  and  5^  fathoms  to  8  and  9  fathoms, 
water.  Ships  passing  here  in  the  night  ought  not  to  shoal  under  24  or  20  fathoms,  nor  under 
14  or  15  fathoms  in  the  day-time,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank,  which  shelves  off  from  18  or 
20  fathoms  to  no  ground  60  &thoms,  at  6  m.  distance.  The  shoal-patch  has  from  51-  to  8  fathoms 
near  it  all  around,  hard  irregular  soundings,  which  do  not  point  out  its  proximity ;  several  Bengal 
ships  have  accidentally  got  on  it  in  2i  or  3  fathoms,  and  were  in  imminent  danger. 

COAST  OP  GOLCONDA. 

Mootapilly,  or  Motupalli,  in  lat.  15°  44'  N.,  Ion.  80°  17'  E.,  and  about  9  leagues  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  Pakala,  is  a  small  village  ^-m.  inland,  not  discernible  fiom  a  ship;  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  a  small  pagoda  is  perceptible.  There  are  about  twenty  detached  Palmyra  trees  to 
the  N.  of  the  landing-place,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  a  thick  grove  of  trees  with  a  clump  on  its 
S.  part  higher  than  the  rest.  With  the  N.  extremity  of  a  piece  of  high  land  in  one  with  a  thick 
grove  of  trees,  you  are  abreast  the  proper  anchorage,  in  lat.  15°  42'  N.  Coming  from  the  S. 
towards  MootapUly,  a  vessel  may  keep  near  the  land  in  soundings  between  6  and  8  fathoms,  to  pass 
inside  of  the  2^-fathom  shoal,  situated  on  the  extensive  bank  to  the  S.E.  and  S.  of  Mootapilly. 

From  Mootapilly  to  False  Point  Divy,  the  coast  runs  N.E.  by  E.,  then  E.  about  6  leagues  to 
Nizampatam ;  thence  E.  by  S.  and  S.E.  to  the  mouths  of  the  Kistnah  River,  and  forms  a  bay  to 
the  W.  of  the  point ;  in  this  space  the  coast  is  low  and  woody,  having  the  villages  of  Pettahpilly, 
Epoorpaliem,  and  Nizampatam,  with  two  small  rivers  near  them ;  Pettahpilly.  in  lat.  15°  50'  N., 
may  bo  known  by  a  flat  grove  of  Palmyra  trees  near  it  Hixampatam,  in  lat.  15°  54'  N.,  Ion. 
80°  38'  E.,  is  a  large  town,  about  2  m.  inland,  up  a  small  river,  with  an  extensive  coasting  trade. 

Biyy  False  Point,  in  lat.  15°  45'  N.,  Ion.  80°  54'  E.,  projects  from  the  main  to  6.,  forming 
the  E.  side  of  Pettahpilly  Bay,  having  branches  of  the  Kistna  falling  into  the  sea  in  its  vicinity. 
A  bank  of  very  shoal  water  projects  from  this  point  7  m.,  both  to  the  W.  and  S.,  requiring  caution 
in  passing,  as  the  depths  near  its  edge  decrease  rather  suddenly  in  approaching  from  sea-ward, 
there  being  35  and  40  fathoms,  5  miles  outside  the  edge  of  the  bank  that  extends  from  False  Point 
along  the  coast,  and  around  Point  Divy ;  but  the  depths,  from  10  or  12  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  decrease  pretty  regularly  to  5  and  4^  fathoms  farther  inside.  Ships  coming  from  Mootapilly 
ought  to  steer  along  the  coast  in  from  8  to  9  fathoms  until  they  approach  False  Point  Divy ;  then 
haul  out  to  the  S.E..  round  the  shoal  flat  that  fronts  it,  which  should  not  be  borrowed  on  under 
7  fathoms,  even  during  fine  weather.  The  coast  from  False  Point  to  Point  Divy  being  very  low, 
is  scarcely  seen  in  fine  weather  from  a  vessel's  deck,  and  not  at  all  in  hazy  weather  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  shoal  flat,  upon  which  the  corvette  Favourite,  and  other  ships,  have  grounded.  If  the 
low  land  of  False  Point  Divy  be  in  sight  from  a  vessel's  deck,  she  is  much  nearer  in  than  prudence 
allows.  There  is  no  correct  survey  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kistnah,  and  its  banks  are  shifting  and 
advancing  sea-ward. 

Divy  Point,  in  lat.  15°  58'  N.,  Ion.  81°  11'  E.,  bears  from  the  False  Point  N.E.  by  E., 
distant  7  leagues :  the  coast  between  them  is  low,  with  a  shoal  flat  extending  from  it  to  the  distance 
of  3  m.  Ships  in  passing  may  occasionally  borrow  on  the  flat  to  5^  or  6  fathoms  with  a  command- 
ing breeze,  as  the  water  shoals  gradually ;  but  suddenly  in  coming  from  sea-ward  on  the  edge  of 
the  shoal.  The  point  is  low,  and,  before  the  erection  of  the  light-house,  was  vnthout  any  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  except  some  trees  covering  it ;  for  the  low  level  coast  wMch  stretches  from  it  to 
the  N.N.W.,  forming  the  W.  side  of  the  semicircular  bay  of  Masulipatam,  is  destitute  of  them. 
Around  the  point,  and  between  it  and  the  former  place,  several  branches  of  the  river  Kistnah  fall 
into  the  sea;  the  great  quantity  of  earth  carried  during  the  rains  by  these  rivers  has  probably 
formed  the  shoal  flats  along  this  part  of  the  coast    The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  seldom  more  than 
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4  or  6  ft.  in  the  spring-tides  at  the  months  of  the  rivers;  hut  it  sometimes  happens,  when  a  serere 
gale  of  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  that  the  low  land  is  inundated,  causing  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty and  lives.  In  approaching  Point  D'iyj  from  the  £•,  the  depths  decrease  quickljr  after  a  ship 
gets  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  about  6  leagues  off  shore ;  therefore  the  lead  ought  never  to  be 
neglected,  when  standing  towards  it,  or  anj  of  this  low  coast 

Idghl  K  fixed  light  on  a  white  column  was  exhibited  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  point  in  1851 ;  it  is 
90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  4  leagues.  Divy  Light  is  in  lat. 
16^  59'  N.,  Ion.  81^  9^  E.  It  is  said  to  be  visible  only  between  the  bearings  of  N.,  round  by  the 
W.,  till  it  bears  S.W.  Therefore  a  vessel  (especially  a  fast  steamer)  must  be  cautious,  when 
approaching  from  the  S. ;  and  if  she  gets  a  cast  of  the  lead,  without  seeing  the  light,  should  at  once 
haul  off  shore. 

MASUUPATAM,  in  lat  16°  9'  N.,  Ion.  81°  10'  E.,  bears  nearly  N.  \  W.  from  Point  Divy, 
distant  aboat  13  m.;  the  coast  between  them  is  low  and  sandy,  lined  with  a  shoal  flat,  having 
3|^  and  4  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  it,  about  5  m.  off  shore.  With  a  S.  or  W*  wind,  a  ship  bound 
into  the  road  may,  after  bringing  Point  Divy  Light-house  to  bear  about  W«  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  steer 
along  the  edge  of  the  flat,  shoaling  to  5  or  4)-  fathoms  gradually,  as  she  approaches  Masulipatam, 
which  will  easily  be  known  after  rounding  the  point,  by  the  appearance  of  the  flag-staff  and  build- 
ing ;  if  she  get  into  4  fathoms,  or  have  a  hard  cast  she  ought  to  haul  out  instantly  to  the  £.  The 
shore  is  flat  all  round  the  bay,  the  depth  in  approaching  it  does  not  decrease  more  than  \  fathom 
for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  Ships,  in  the  fair  season,  generally  anchor  at  Masulipatam 
abreast  the  town,  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  flag-staff  from  W.  to  W.  by  N.,  off  shore 
4  or  5  m.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  small  branch  of  the  river  Kistnah,  and  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade ;  the  export  chiefly  cottons,  printed  in  a  variety  of  patterns. 

Light  At  the  flag-staff,  ^  fixed  Red  light  is  exhibited,  at  an  elevation  of  90  ft.  above  sea- 
level  ;  it  is  merely  a  port-light,  and  visible  only  6  m. 

JDireetioni.  Ships  bound  to  Masulipatam,  from  Feb.  to  Oct.,  should  make  Point  Divy, 
taking  care  not  to  fall  to  the  N. :  in  coming  from  Madras,  they  should  keep  in  soundings ;  but  to 
avoid  the  Armogham  Shoal,  and  the  Mootapilly  Shoal,  they  ought  not  to  borrow  under  20  fathoms 
in  passing,  particularly  in  the  night.  When  False  Point  Divy  is  approached,  or  the  coast  between 
it  and  the  true  point,  they  may,  ¥rith  the  wind  at  S.W.  or  W.,  haul  into  8  or  9  fathoms,  decreasing 
the  depth  of  water  gradually  when  round  the  point,  until  they  reach  the  road  of  Masulipatam. 
This  proceeding  is  proper  during  the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon;  but  in  Feb.,  March,  and 
April,  if  the  winds  incline  from  S.E.  or  £.,  which  sometimes  happens,  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  land,  and  steer  directly  from  sea-ward  into  the  bay  at  Masulipatam.  In 
Oct,  Nov.,  and  part  of  Dec,  the  weather  is  very  unsettled,  the  winds  generaliy  from  N.E.  and  E., 
and  current  running  mostly  strong  to  the  S. ;  therefore,  ships  bound  into  any  of  the  ports  on  this 
coast  during  these  months,  should  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  N.  of  the  place  to  which  they  are 
bound,  for  they  will  seldom  be  able  to  gain  any  Northing  when  near  the  land  in  this  season.  As 
most  of  the  roads  on  the  coas^  are  exposed  to  gales  of  vnnd  from  the  sea,  which  are  liable  to  happen 
from  1st  Oct.  to  1st  of  Jan.,  few  ships  remain  in  them  during  this  period,  except  on  particular 
occasions.  From  10th  or  15th  of  Oct  to  10th  or  15th  of  Dec.,  is  considered  the  most  precarious 
time.  Gales  of  wind  have  at  times  been  known  to  happen  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  particularly 
at  its  commencement  in  April  or  May;  a  storm  has  also  b^en  experienced  in  Aug.,  although  bad 
weather  is  seldom  apprehended  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails.  In  May,  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
was  visited  by  a  violent  tempest,  the  wind  chiefly  blowing  from  N.  to  N.E.,  with  a  deluge  of  rain, 
which  destroyed  much  property  along  the  coast  and  about  Coringah.  The  sea  inundated  the  low 
country ;  several  vessels  were  carried  into  the  fields  by  the  inundation,  and  afterwards  grounded  on 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  land.  One  new  ship,  building  on  the  stocks  at  Coringah,  was  swept 
away  into  the  river  and  destroyed.  In  Outtack,  and  the  low  country  around  Point  Palmiras,  a 
devastation  of  property  and  loss  of  life  took  place  by  the  inundation,  followed  by  famine,  whereby 
multitudes  of  the  natives  perished  who  escaped  from  the  inundation. 

Sfaisapour,  or  Harsipour  Point,  in  lat.  16^  18'  N.,  Ion.  81°  42'  E.,  bears  from  Point  Divy 
nearly  N.E.  by  E.  Id  leagues ;  and  from  Masulipatam  about  E.  by.N.  11  leagues ;  it  forms  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  great  bay  of  Masulipatam ;  and  close  to  it,  on  the  W.  side,  the  river  of  Narsapour, 
the  W.  branch  of  the  Godavery,  falls  into  the  sea ;  the  other  branches  of  that  river  debouche  near 
Point  Gordeware,  and  at  Coringah.  On  the  bar  of  Narsapour  River  there  are  8  or  9  ft  water,  and 
9  to  5  fathoms  inside,  in  the  passage  to  the  town ;  a  shoal  bank  projects  about  B  or  4  m.  to  the  S. 
and  W.  of  the  river  and  point,  on  which  the  sands  are  liable  to  shift  and  alter  the  channel.  Nar- 
sapour town  is  about  6  m.  from  the  river  s  mouth ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  ancient  town  of  Mada- 
poUem,  once  famous  for  its  cloths^  but  now  half  cut  away  by  the  encroachment  of  the  river  Kistnah 
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Narsapour  was  formerly  visited  by  English  ships  of  considerable  size,  but  now  is  freqnented  chiefly 
by  native  craft.  Lightly-laden  vessels  enter  the  river  by  a  channel  known  to  the  pilots.  Cargoes 
are  mostly  discharged  at  Antavedy,  near  the  river  mouth.  The  anchorage  in  the  road  is  in  4|^  to 
5^  fathoms  to  the  W.  of  the  point,  near  the  edge  of  the  fiat  that  extends  from  the  river  off  shore 
4  or  5  m.  In  a  direct  course  from  Point  Divy,  across  the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  Narsapour,  the  depths 
are  from  14  to  24  fathoms,  shoaling  fast  toward  either  point. 

From  Narsapour  Point,  the  coast  stretches  nearly  N.E.  by  E.  about  10  leagues,  then  changes 
to  N.N.E.  and  to  N.  for  5  to  6  leagues  farther  to  Point  Gordeware :  the  coast  between  them  is  low, 
and  may  be  approached  occasionally  to  7  or  8  fathoms ;  but  in  a  large  ship  it  is  prudent  to  keep 
farther  oat,  particularly  within  3  leagues  of  Point  Gordeware,  when  she  ought  not  to  borrow  under 
14  or  16  fathoms  in  the  night,  which  is  mdy  4  m.  off  shore,  towards  the  extensive  shoal  that  sur- 
rounds the  Point ;  between  these  points  some  streams  fall  into  the  sea. 

CO&IHGAH  BAT.  Oordeware,  or  Gedayery  Pouit,  in  lat.  16^  49'  N.,  Ion.  82^  SO'  E„  the 
S.  point  of  this  bay,  is  a  low,  narrow  sand-bank,  extending  nearly  N.  and  S.  several  miles,  the  N. 
of  it  being  considered  as  the  Point,  though  some  navigators  set  tlie  low  islands  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  sand-bank  for  Point  Gordeware,  as  these  are  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  but  partly  inundated 
at  H.  W.  The  sands  surrounding  the  Point,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  extend  from  it  about  8  m.  to 
the  N.E.  and  5  or  6  m.  to  N.,  having  channels  for  boats  between  some  of  them.  Hope  Island  is  a 
4ry  sand-bank  to  the  W.  by  N.  of  the  Point,  its  N.  part  being  in  lat.  16^  5d  N.,  but  the  light-house 
(on  its  S.W.  end)  marks  it;  to  the  N.  of  Hope  Island  the  bank  consists  of  soft  mud,  where  it  fronts 
tne  sea,  and  the  edge  of  this  mud-bank,  having  3  and  3  ftithoms  on  it,  extends  from  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  reef,  about  W.N.W.  and  W.  by  N.  towards  Coconada.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  edge  of  this 
bank  the  bottom  becomes  hard  sand  and  soft  mud  alternately ;  for  the  whole  space  between  Coringah 
River  and  Point  Gordeware  Reefs  consists  of  channels  from  the  river  between  banks  that  are  dry, 
or  barely  covered  at  L.  W«  Much  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  these  reefs  and  shoals,  as 
they  are  said  to  extend  much  farther  tlian  generally  supposed,  and  to  be  much  affected  by  storms 
and  inundations,  which  sometimes  occur  on  this  coast,  and  by  which  great  changes  are  produced. 
The  Jameg  Sibbald,  a  fine  Bombay-built  ehip,  was  wrecked  on  these  reefs  on  the  voyage  from  Bengal 
to  England.    The  pnncipal  branch  of  Godaveiy  River  is  to  the  N.W.  of  Point  Gordeware. 

Hope  IsJand  is  covered  with  jungle,  but  intersected  by  several  channels ;  and  is,  therefore,  a 
group  of  islets^  and. on  the  S.W.  end  stands  the  Coringah  Light-house.  It  beare  from  Poifit  Gor- 
deware about  W.  i  N.  In  thick  weather  this  light  may  not  be  visible  beyond  10  or  12  m.,  and  as 
the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  is  at  least  4  m.  from  the  light-house,  a  ship  or  vessel  may,  during  such 
weather,  be  within  4  m.  of  the  reef  before  the  light  or  light-house  has  been  discovered ;  therefore, 
soundings  always  require  the  most  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Point  Gordeware  has  extended 
to  the  N.  since  the  first  publication  of  Horsbuigh's  Directions,  and  the  reef  has  also  extended  its 
limits  both  to  the  N.  and  E.  These  changes  have  shifted  the  anchorage  off  Coconada,  or  in  Coringah 
Bay,  farther  to  the  N.,  and  are  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  that  anchorage.  The 
Master  Attendant  sees  to  the  shifting  of  the  buoys  and  to  the  berthing  of  ships.  On  account  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  shoals  to  the  N.  of  Hope  Island  Light-house,  it  is  most  probable  that  a  light- 
vessel  will  be  placed  there.  Buoys  were  placed  in  August,  1863,  the  outer  or  bell  buoy  in  6  fathoms, 
N.E.  i  N.,  about  5  m.  from  Hope  Island  light  Middle  buoy  in  5  fathoms,  N.  by  E.,  6  m.  from 
the  light ;  and  the  inner  buoy  in  3  fathoms  N.  \  W.,  7  m.  from  the  light.  Vessels  are  no  account 
to  go  inside,  or  to  the  S.  or  W.  of  these  buoys.  As  the  buoys  are  much  exposed  to  heavy  seas, 
caution  is  requisite  not  altogether  to  depend  on  their  being  in  their  proper  position. 

The  Bay  of  Coringah  is  well  sheltered,  and  is  only  open  from  N.E.  to  S  E.  The  anchorage 
is  on  good  holding-ground,  deepening  to  the  N.E. ;  and  a  ship  or  vessel  driving  on  the  mud-bank 
would  not  sustain  any  material  injury*  The  mouth  of  Coringah  River  is  about  S.S.W.  7  or  8  m. 
from  the  anchorage,  and  the  bar,  on  which  is  a  ledge  of  hard  sand,  with  soft  mud  on  either  side  of 
it,  is  distant  from  the  river's  mouth  about  6  or  7  hl  ;  9  ft.  is  about  the  average  height  of  water 
near  the  bar  at  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  when  it  is  H.  W.  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is 
from  5  to  6  ft.  during  the  springs. 

Hope  Itlaad  Ligbt-honse.  The  navigation  of  Coringah  Bay  was  improved  by  the  erection  of 
a  light-house  on  S.  point  of  Hope  Island,  in  lat.  16®  49'  N.,  Ion.  82®  18'  E. ;  it  has  a  fiaoed  light, 
73  fL  above  H.  W.,  and  may  in  clear  weather  be  seen  about  4i  leagues ;  but,  as  the  sand-banks  are 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  sea,  and  now  extend  fully  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Light-house,  a  bell-baoy 
was  pla^  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  Hope  Island  light,  and  two  ofker  bnoyi  between 
that  and  Coconada,  to  guide  ships  to  the  proper  anchorage.  Ships  should  anchor  with  the  light- 
house on  Hope  IsUnd  bearing  8.  by  E.,  and  Coconada  Light-house  S.W.,  where  they  will  have 
4  or  5  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  soft  ground,  9  m.  off  shore.    The  bar  off  Coringah  River  will  bear  about 
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S.S.W.    Here  they  may  be  supplied  with  wood,  water,  and  provisions ;  and  in  the  fair  season,  any 
repairs  wanting  may  be  effected. 

Cormgah  Town,  in  lat.  16°  40'  N.,  is  situated  on  the  branch  of  Godavery  River,  generally 
called  Coringah  River,  and  bearing  W.  from  Gordeware  Point,  distant  6  m.  This  is  the  best  place 
on  the  coast  for  repairing  or  building  small  vessels,  there  being  a  oonsideiable  number  of  shipwrights 
and  caulkers  constantly  employed  building  or  repairing  the  numerous  coasting  traders  which  belong 
to  or  frequent  the  river  or  road.  On  the  bar  off  the  entrance  of  Coringah  River  there  are  from 
3  to  5  ft.  over  a  sandy  bottom  in  oommou  spring  tides;  it  is  H.  W.  at  9h.  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon,  rise 
of  tide  from  4  to  6  ft  on  the  springs,  and  2i  or  3  ft.  on  neap  tides ;  but  when  storms  happen,  or 
strong  gales  blow  from  sea,  the  country,  being  low,  is  liable  to  inundations,  the  sea  having  been 
known  to  rise  greatly  above  its  ordinary  level  at  such  times.  The  water  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
road,  is  smooth,  and  outside  the  bar.  the  bottom  being  soft  mud,  it  is  common  to  see  the  countiy 
vessels  aground  in  it.  CoriDgah  Town  is  situated  on  the  S.  shore,  about  1  m.  from  the  point  that 
forms  the  entrance  on  the  same  side ;  the  depths  rn  the  river,  within  the  bar,  are  in  general  3i 
fathoms.  Ingeram  town  is  about  6  leagues  up  the  river,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
piece-goods  is  exported.  Contiguous  to  it,  and  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Godavery,  stands  the 
French  settlement  of  Yanam. 

Cooonada,  at  which  stands  the  pagodas  of  Jaggemautporam,  in  lat.  16°  56'  N.,  Ion.  82°  14'  £., 
and  about  7  m.  nearly  N.  from  Coringah,  is  a  village  with  some  white  buildings,  and  two  small  pagodas 
near  it.  The  bar  of  the  river,  which  is  about  1  m.  to  the  £.  of  the  village,  has  been  improved  by 
dredging  and  the  throwing  out  of  (he  two  stone  groynes ;  formerly  it  was  scarcely  navigable  by  boats 
at  L.  W. ;  inside  the  depths  are  from  8  to  1 2  ft. ;  but  this  river  being  small,  it  is  seldom  frequented, 
except  by  cargo-boats  or  dhonies.  The  anchorage  in  the  road  used  to  be  abreast  the  river  entrance, 
in  5  or  5i  fieid^oms,  soft  mud,  with  the  village  befluring  W.  by  N.,  and  Coringah  flag-staff  about  S.S.W., 
off  shore  1  or  H  m.  Ships  have  now  to  anchor  about  4  m.  to  the  N.E.,  and  they  can  obtain  refresh- 
ments and  water  at  this  place. 

Light  Coconada  Lightrbouse.  in  lat.  16°  56' N.,  Ion.  82°  15  E.,  now  shows  a  smaXL  fixed 
light,  on  a  good  stone  column,  as  a  guide  to  the  anchorage. 

SoundxDgB.  To  the  S.E.  and  S.  of  Point  Gordeware,  the  bank  of  soundings  is  steep,  from 
45  or  50  fathoms  about  4  leagues  off,  to  16  or  18  fathoms  in  a  run  of  8  or  4  m.  towards  the  shore  ; 
care  is  therefore  requisite  in  the  night,  when  approaching  the  point  from  sea-¥rard,  as  depths  decrease 
suddenly ;  a  large  ship  ought  not  to  come  under  16  or  17  fathoms,  and  should  be  prepared  to  tack 
immediately  after  getting  soundings.  To  the  N.  of  the  point  the  soundings  are  more  regular,  and 
do  not  decrease  so  suddenly  as  to  the  S.E.  and  S.  Although  the  reefs  surrounding  Point  Gorde- 
ware are  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night  or  in  thick  weather,  they  may  oocasionally,  with  a  gentle 
commanding  breeze,  be  borrowed  on  in  the  day  to  10  fathoms ;  but  as  the  dry  banks  to  the  N.  of 
the  light-house  are  ever  varying,  by  freshes  out  of  the  rivers,  great  caution  is  requisite  in  rounding 
these  shoals.  With  a  S.  wind,  bound  to  the  anchorage  in  Coringah  Bay,  a  ship,*  after  rounding 
the  reef  off  Point  Gordeware,  may  steer  to  the  N.  along  the  edge  of  the  mud-bank  in  6  or  7  fathoms 
until  she  reach  the  road ;  or  in  working,  with  the  wind  from  W.,  she  may  borrow  on  the  edge  of  it 
to  these  depths  at  tacking ;  but  the  soundings  are  not  always  regular. 

DIEECTIONS.  Bound  to  Coringali  from  the  N.,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  vessels  should 
haul  in  towards  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  and  beat  to  windward  close  along  shore. 
From  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  by  Vizagapatam,  until  near  Pentacotta,  the  coast  is  high,  bold,  and 
rocky,  and  free  from  all  danger,  but  should  not  be  approached  under  12  or  14  fathoms,  as  those 
soundings  are  not  above  1^  or  2  m.  off  shore.  There  is  a  high  rock  (Pigeon  Island)  close  to  the 
beach,  near  the  village  of  Pudimadaka,  situated  5  or  6  leagues  S.W.  of  the  Dolphin's  Nose :  Wat- 
tara,  marked  by  a  bungalow  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  bears  about  S.W.  i  W.,  10  leagues  from  that 
promontory.  Pentacotta,  known  by  a  detached  conical  or  sugar-loaf  hill,  bears  S.W.  about  7  or  8 
leagues  from  Wattara,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  that  position  the  bold  and  rocky  cosst  gradually 
terminates,  and  may  be  approached  to  within  8  or  9  fathoms ;  and  when  off  the  village  of  Oopauda, 
20  leagues  S.W.  of  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  and  4  leagues  N.E.  of  Coconada,  vessels  may  stand  in  shore 
to  4^  and  5  fathoms,  where  a  soft  muddy  bottom  commences.  When  thus  far  to  windward,  care 
should  be  taken,  by  making  short  tacks,  to  hug  the  coast,  as  the  freshes  from  the  several  mouths  of 
the  Godaveiy  in  June,  July  and  August,  set  with  such  rapidity,  that  ships  and  vessels  may,  without 
precaution,  experience  much  difficulty  and  delay  in  beating  up  for  the  anchorage.  Having  sighted 
Hope  Island  Light-house,  by  day,  or  the  light  by  night,  it  may  be  brought  to  bear  from  S.  i  £.  to 

*  A  lighfryesael  will  probably  soon  be  moored  to  the  N.E.  of.  Hope  Island  Ligbt-hoiue,  at  the  •hoal-baiik» 
are  rapidly  adyancing  aea-ward  in  that  direction,  rendering  the  present  light  of  little  use. 
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S.  by  E.,  and  with  the  Coconada  Light-bouse  bearing  about  S.W.  to  S.W.  by  S.,  ships  and  vessels 
may  anchor  off  Coconada  in  5  fathoms,  soft  mud,  and  off  shore  1^  or  2  m.,  as  the  lead  and  light 
will  be  the  only  guides,  and  night  soundings  must  then  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Vessels  from  the  N.,  bound  to  Coringah  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  should  guard  against  a 
S.  current,  and  make  the  coast  between  the  Dolphin's  Nose  and  Wattara,  when  they  may  direct 
their  course  for  the  bay ;  but  in  this  monsoon  large  ships  should  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  with  the 
Coconada  Light- house  bearing  S.W.,  where  they  will  find  good  holding-ground. 

Vessels  from  the  S.,  bound  to  Coringah  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  should  in  the  daytime  make  the 
land  about  Narsapour  Point,  and  not  come  under  8  or  9  fathoms.  This  point  is  low  and  woody, 
and  the  coast  presents  the  same  appearance  until  past  the  large  fishing-village  of  Bendamalunka, 
which  is  13  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  point.  Thence  to  the  reef  off  Point  Gordeware  the  coast  is 
intersected  with  low  shrubs  and  sand-hills ;  about  half-way  between  the  village  and  the  reef  off 
Point  Gordeware,  there  is  a  remarkable  tope  of  Palmyra  trees.  When  this  tope  bears  about  S.W., 
the  light-house  on  Hope  Island  may  be  seen  if  the  weather  is  clear.  As  several  ships  have  been 
lost  in  the  vicinity  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  as  erroneous  impressions  prevail  respecting  the 
soundings  and  extent  of  the  bank.  Captain  Biden,  the  Master-Attendant,  in  the  steamer  Hugh 
Lindsay f  hauled  within  3  m.  of  the  coast  in  7  fathoms,  abreast  the  site  where  the  ship  Active  was 
wrecked,  and  from  that  position  the  steamer  edged  away  S.E.  for  4  or  5  m.,  and  carried  regular 
soundings  from  7  to  19  fathoms.  The  same  experiment  w*as  made  between  that  position  and 
Narsapour  Point,  and  with  a  corresponding  result.  Having  passed  the  tope  and  sighted  the  Hope 
Island  Light  house,  ships  and  vessels  should  keep  off  in  12  or  14  fathoms  until  the  light-house 
bears  about  W.  by  N.,  when  they  may  edge  away  or  haul  up  to  the  N.,  and  (attending  well  to  the 
lead)  bring  the  light  to  bear  S.W.,  in  not  less  than  9  fathoms  ;  on  which  bearing  of  the  light  there 
is  now  a  Bell-buoy  placed  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  water,  to  mark  the  outer  limit  of  shoal  water ;  and 
about  2|  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  this,  there  is  another,  the  Middle  buoy.  The  Inner  buoy  is  about  H  m. 
to  N.W.  of  that,  or  about  3  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Coconada  Light-house. 

With  a  working  breeze  these  Coringah  Banks  may  be  approached  to  8  or  9  fathoms  ;  they  are 
steep-to,  and  6  or  7  fathoms  are  within  the  ridge  of  breakers,  which  are  more  or  less  visible  accord- 
ing to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  Still  holding  on  a  N.  course,  and  having  brought  the 
light-house  to  bear  S,W„  vessels  may  haul  up  for  the  bay  to  N.N.W.,  and  gradually  to  N.W.,  after 
the  Coconada  Light  is  brought  to  the  S.  of  a  W.  bearing ;  when  it  bears  S.W.,  with  soundings  of 
7  fathoms,  soft  mud,  they  should  tack,  and  then  prepare  to  anchor  as  previously  directed. 

During  the  night,  when  neither  Narsapour  Point  nor  any  other  shore  can  be  seen,  the  coast 
should  not  be  approached  under  12  or  14  fathoms,  and  the  greatest  caution  is  at  all  times  necessary 
when  hauling  in  to  make  the  Coringah  Light.  True  soundings,  a  good  look-out,  and  full  pre- 
paration to  tack  or  wear,  or  haul  off  shore  at  a  moment's  warning,  must  be  attended  to.  Thick  or 
hazy  weather  may  obscure  the  light,  and  it  may  be  prudent  to  stand  off  to  the  S.  until  daylight. 

Ships  and  vessels  from  the  S.,  bound  to  Coringah  Bay  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  must  endeavour 
to  work  up  well  to  the  N.  of  their  port ;  but  if  they  are  driven  to  leeward,  they  must  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  embayed,  and  should  not  bring  Narsapour  Point  to  bear  to  the  E.  of  N.,  but  stand 
to  sea  until  they  have  gained  sufficiently  to  windward  of  Point  Gordeware,  when  they  must  attend 
to  the  sailing  directions,  and  anchor  in  a  windward  direction,  as  already  noticed. 

The  Coast  above  Coconada  goes  N.E.  by  N.  and  N.E.  to  Oopauda,  in  lat.  17°  5'  N, ;  then 
N.E.  to  Pentacottah ;  thence  N.E.  by  E.  to  Wattara,  From  Coringah  to  Pentacottah  it  is  all  low, 
but  to  the  N.  of  that  place  the  coast  becomes  high,  bold  and  rocky.  Samulcottah  is  a  military 
station,  about  3  leagues  inland  to  the  N.W.  of  Coconada,  and  at  the  back  of  that  a  range  of  hills 
commences,  running  about  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  but  12  m.  from  it,  and  approaching  nearer  to 
the  sea  towards  Vizagapatam. 

Pentaoottah  Biver,  in  lat.  17°  18'  N.,  Ion.  82°  38'  E.,  is  at  the  S.  extreme  of  the  Vizaga- 
patam district ;  its  entrance  may  be  known  by  two  sand-hills  and  a  cocoa-nut  grove  near  the  beach. 
Toonee  conical  hill  is  about  7  m.  inland  of  Pentacottah.  Wattara,  a  small  town  in  lat.  17°  26'  N., 
Ion.  82°  52'  E.  (variously  called,  Ratadah,  Vatarda,  and  Wattraw),  bears  from  Point  Gordeware 
N.E.  by  N.,  and  from  Coconada  nearly  N.E.,  distant  15^  leagues:  the  coast  between  them  may  be 
approached  with  safety  to  12  or  14  fathoms  about  2  or  3  m.  off  shore,  being  bold  and  clear  of 
dangers ;  the  edge  of  soundings  is  seldom  distant  above  4  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  low 
coast  of  Golconda  terminates  about  6  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Jaggemautporam,  where  a  ridge 
of  hills  or  high  land  begins,  stretching  from  thence  along  near  the  sea  to  Ganjam.  Three 
leagues  about  E.N.E.  from  Wattara  is  the  Pillar  Book,  about  j  m.  off  shore,  in  lat.  17°  30'  N., 
Ion.  83°  0'  E.  Pigeon  Island,  in  lat.  17°  38'  N.,  Ion.  83°  13'  E.,  is  about  15  m.  from  Pillar 
Bock,  and  the  village  of  Pudi,  or  Pndi-madaka,  lies  between  them. 
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The  Coast  of  Oiissa,  or  Oriza,  is  said  to  commence  to  the  S.  of  Wattara,  extending  from 
thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  River  Hoogly  ;  but  the  S.  part  of  this  coast  was  generally  called  the 
Northern  Ci rears,  and  the  name  Orissa  used  for  that  part  farther  to  the  N. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  in  lat.  17°  42'  N.,  Ion.  83°  17'  E.,  is  distant  10  leagues  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Wattara :  the  coast  between  them  is  a  little  convex,  with  middling  high  land  near  the  sea,  bold 
and  safe  to  approach  to  14  or  15  fathoms,  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the  shore.  Vizagapatam  may  be 
known  by  the  bluff  headland,  called  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  which  forms  the  S.W.  point  of  the  road, 
but  it  is  obscured  under  the  high  land,  when  viewed  from  the  offing.  About  5  m.  to  the  S.W.  is 
Pigeon  Island,  almost  close  to  the  shore,  appearing  like  a  small  hummock,  and  not  discernible  until 
near  it ;  the  coast  opposite  this  island  is  sandy  and  barren.  When  Pigeon  Island  bears  about 
N.,  and  5  or  6  m.  off,  the  Dolphin's  Nose  may  be  plainly  seen,  and  other  hills  around  Vizagapatam  ; 
one  of  these  to  the  N.  of  the  Eoad  is  called  the  Sugar-Loaf,  but  the  highest  is  several  leagues  in- 
land from  the  town.  Waltair,  known  by  its  bungalows,  on  a  cliif  or  rising  ground,  where  most  of 
the  Europeans  reside,  is  3  m.  to  N.  of  Vizagapatam,  and  has  been  often  mistaken  for  that  place  by 
strangers ;  vessels  have  sometimes  anchored  abreast  it  till  informed  of  the  mistake. 

Anchorage.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  best  berth  for  small  vessels  is  close  under  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  Dolphin  s  Nose,  in  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom ;  it  being  steep-to.  Large  vessels,  in  the 
same  season,  may  anchor  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  with  the  Green  Hill  (to  the  S.  of 
Dolphin's  Nose)  bearing  S.W.,  the  Bar  Battery,  N.W.  by  W.,  and  the  Sugar-Loaf  in  one  with 
Waltair  House. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  it  is  prudent  to  anchor  farther  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  same  depths,  with 
Waltair  House  on  with  the  W.  side  of  the  Sugar-Loaf,  and  the  top  of  Green  Hill  just  open  with 
the  Dolphin's  Nose :  the  fort  flag-staff  will  then  be  nearly  in  one  with  the  centre  of  Middle 
Battery,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  open,  where  a  ship  will  be  in  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  off  shore 
1^  or  1}  m. :  this  is  a  good  berth,  and  ships  ought  not  to  anchor  farther  to  the  N.  By  anchoring 
farther  out,  in  11  or  12  fathoms,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  anchors,  the  bottom  being  very 
stiff  mud.  On  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  there  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  water,  and  sometimes 
more  in  the  N.E.  monsoon ;  but  the  sands  are  liable  to  shift,  with  a  decrease  of  depth  in  the 
opposite  monsoon.  As  the  water  shoals  fast  in  standing  into  the  road,  sail  should  be  reduced  in 
time,  before  a  ship  is  too  near  the  shore.  Abreast  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  at  2  or  2^  m.  distance,  the 
depths  are  20  and  21  fathoms,  with  it  bearing  about  N.W. ;  and  the  shore  continues  equally  steep 
from  thence  towards  Pigeon  Island:  the  bank  of  soundings  hereabout  extends  3^-  or  4  leagues 
from  the  land. 

BIMLIFATAM,  in  lat  17°  63'  N.,  Ion.  83°  27'  E.,  bears  N.E.  about  5  leagues  from  Vizaga- 
patam :  the  coast  between  them  is  bold,  having  15  and  16  fathoms,  water,  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the 
shore.  A  hill  projects  in  a  headland  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  all  the  land  near  this  place  is 
high.  Ships  may  anchor  in  from  6  to  8  or  9  fathoms,  abreast  the  river  and  village,  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon  ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the  N.  in  the  other  monsoon.  From  Bimlipatam  the  coast  trends 
N.E.  8  or  9  m.  (with  some  red  cliffs  half-way)  to  Konadah  or  Gonara  River,  and  about  1|  m.  to  S. 
of  the  river  is  Konadah  Point.  Santapilly,  or  Chintapilly  Village,  is  8  or  4  m.  to  E.N.E.  of 
Konadah.  Nearly  opposite  this  point  lies  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  not  easily  dis- 
cerned, distant  6  m.  from  the  shore,  called  Conara,  or  Santipilly  Eooks :  close  to  them  on  the 
outside  the  depths  are  16  and  17  fathoms;  and  a  ship  ought  not  to  come  under  17  or  18  fathoms 
in  passing  on  that  side.* 

Light.  A  light-house  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  showing  &  fixed  light,  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
placed  on  Konadah,  or  Gonada  Hill,  f  m.  inland,  in  lat.  18°  3^'  N.,  Ion.  83°  36^^'  E.,  and  in  clear 
weather  may  be  seen  4^  leagues ;  it  bears  from  the  rocks  N.W.  by  W.  i  W. 

SANTIPILLT  EOGES,  about  16  m.  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  Bimlipatam,  are  in  lat.  18°  N., 
Ion.  83°  43'  E.,  and  distant  from  the  coast  6  m.  They  are  about  1 0  ft.  under  water,  steep  on  all 
sides,  and  their  extent  is  not  beyond  200  yards.  When  there  is  little  wind  and  a  smooth  sea,  the 
shoal  presents  no  indication  of  broken  or  discoloured  water,  as  Lieutenant  Fell,  when  in  search  of 
it  during  very  fine  weather,  anchored  the  surveying  brig  Kristna  within  100  yards  of  it  without 
observing  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  shoal.  He  then  proceeded  in  the  vessel's  boats  over  the 
rocks,  and  found  10  ft.  on  the  shoalest  part ;  on  the  E.  side  7  and  10  fathoms,  and  at  its  W.  limii 
10^  fathoms,  rocky  bottom.     Gaptain  Biden,  the  late  Master- Attendant,  surveyed  the  rocks  in  the 

*  The  Santipilly  Rocks,  being  6  m.  off  shore,  the  careful  navigator  must  see  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
lead  going,  rather  than  trusting  to  sight  the  light,  which  in  hazy  weather  might  be  obscured. 
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steam-vessel  Hugh  Lindsay,  during  fine  weather ;  and  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  S.W.,  and  a 
ground-swell,  the  breakers  were  clearly  discerned  from  the  mast-head  at  6  or  7  m.,  bearing  due  S., 
and  Santipillj  Peak  bearing  W.  by  N.,  in  7  fathoms,  water,  off  shore  about  2  m ;  the  breakers 
were  soon  after  seen  from  the  deck.  The  shoal  is  said  to  lie  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  in  circumference 
about  ^m.,  with  10  fathoms  all  round  very  close  to  tlie  rocks. 

The  inner  channel  is  safe  for  ships  and  vessels  of  every  class,  having  5  fathoms  within  I  m. 
of  the  coast,  and  9  fathoms  within  |  m.  of  the  rocks  ;  thus  affording  a  clear  channel  of  nearly  4  m. 
in  breadth.  When  the  Peak  of  Santipilly  is  visible,  it  affords  an  injEallible  guide  to  the  position  of 
these  rocks,  for  it  is  a  very  remarkable  land-mark ;  and,  being  at  least  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  all  the  hills  in  its  vicinity.  It  bears  N.W.  ^  W.  from  the  rocks,  and 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  not  more  than  7  or  8  m.  from  the  coast.  The  Great  and  Little  hills  of 
Gonada,  close  to  the  beach,  may  be  seen  by  day,  when  Santapilly  Peak  may  be  obscured.  The 
light-house  is  on  the  N.-most  or  Little  hill,  which  is  about  i  m.  from  the  beach.  But  in  thick 
weather,  when  no  well-defined  land-mark  is  discernible,  then  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
approach  the  coast  between  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam  with  great  care  and  caution,  as  change  of 
current  may,  without  strict  attention  to  soundings,  place  a  vessel  in  imminent  peril  close  to,  or 
upon  the  Santipilly  Rocks,  which  should  not  be  approached  from  the  E,  by  night  or  by  day  under 
17  fathoms. 

The  COAST  of  OAVJAH  DISTRICT  commences  at  the  Ohicacole  River,  and  goes  up  to 
the  Chilka  Lake.     Ghicacole  is  its  chief  town,  having  superseded  Ganjam  town  in  1815. 

Chioacole  Siver,  or  the  Naugnlu,  bears  from  Conada  Light  N.E.  by  £.,  distant  6  leagues : 
the  coast  between  them  is  high,  and  may  be  approached  to  10  or  11  fathoms,  about  2  or  8  m.  off 
shore.  The  town  of  Ghicacole,  formerly  noted  for  its  muslins,  is  4  m.  from  the  sea  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river.  Its  port,  formerly  known  as  Mafooz  Bnnder,  is  now  only  a  petty  village,  as  the  river 
entrance  is  so  choked  up. 

Calingapatam  River,  4}  leagues  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Ghicacole,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  Sandy 
Point,  in  lat.  18^  19' N..  Ion.  84°  7fE.  It  may  be  known  by  Garah  Hill,  about  4  m.  inland, 
having  a  white  pagoda  on  its  side ;  but  as  it  is  sometimes  obscured  in  hazy  weather,  a  beacon  has 
been  erected  on  the  point,  which  is  long,  low,  and  sandy,  and  has  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  from  it 
about  ^  m.  to  sea- ward.  In  passing  this  point  vessels  ought  not  to  approach  nearer  than  8  fathoms. 
The  beacon  is  an  obelisk  of  cut  stone,  with  a  cap  standing  on  a  pediment,  64  ft.  in  height.  The 
town  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  between  it  and  the  beacon.  The  exports  are  chiefiy  rice,  wheat, 
ginjely-seed,  gram  (Indian  pea),  hides,  timber,  and  bees'  wax.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  6^  to  7^ 
fathoms,  with  Sandy  Point  S.W.  by  S.,  S  to  3  m.  off;  and  the  highest  upper-roomed  house  near 
the  shore  W.N.W.  to  N.W.  by  W.,  about  li  to  9  m.  offshore. 

Nowpada,  or  Bapanapandoo,  in  lat.  18^  34' N.,  Ion.  84^  10' E.,  lies  20  m.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Galingapatam  ;  a  black  and  white  column,  about  50  ft.  high,  on  the  beach,  distinguishes  this  place 
from  others  to  the  N.  Poondy,  or  Pndi,  in  lat.  18°  40'  N.,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  has  a 
white  obelisk  near  the  travellers'  bungalow,  and  a  flag-staff,  all  three  conspicuous  objects.  The 
river  Pondy,  or  Poondy,  has  several  rocks  projecting  from  it  to  sea-ward.  Over  this  place,  at  some 
distance  in  the  country,  the  High  Land  of  Pondy  is  high  and  uneven  ;  along  the  coast  it  becomes 
of  middling  height,  but  equally  uneven.  Barwah,  or  Barva  River,  is  to  the  N.E.  of  Poudy,  having 
several  hills  contiguous,  which  are  not  very  remarkable. 

Barwah,  in  lat.  18°  62'  N.,  Ion.  84°  36'  E..  about  17  m.  to  N.E.  of  Poondy,  may  be  distinguished 
by  two  black  and  white  columns,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  the  anchorage  is  abreast  of  them.  To  the 
S.W.  of  Barwah  there  are  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  only  sandy  shore  to  the  N.E.  Sonapnr,  or  Soona- 
poorpettah,  in  lat.  19°  6'  N.,  and  about  20  m.  from  Barwah,  has  a  white  obelisk  and  a  white  column, 
each  about  50  ft.  high ;  and  also  a  flag-staff  and  custom-house ;  abreast  of  which  vessels  may  anchor. 

MONSOORCOTTAH,  or  OOPAULPORE,  in  lat.  19°  15'  N.,  Ion.  84°  54'  E.,  is  4  leagues  to 
N.E.  of  Sonapur.  Garapar,  an  oblong  hill,  is  near  it,  and  3  leagues  from  Ganjam.  A  little  to  the 
S.W.  of  Garapar  Hill,  upon  a  woody  and  level  piece  of  land,  stands  Monsoorcottah  Pagoda,  and  the 
river  of  Garapar,  or  Monsoorcottah,  is  about  4  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Ganjam,  having  a  small  fort 
at  its  entrance.  When  a  scarcity  prevails  on  the  coast,  ships  carry  rice  from  Bengal  to  this  place. 
Some  moorings  are  now  laid  down  for  large  vessels ;  an  aggregate  of  60,000  tons  of  shipping  now 
annually  visit  this  place.  There  is  a  large,  white  building  on  the  beach,  a  godown  for  the  Aska 
sugar,  which  is  exported  from  this  place.    The  custom-house  is  to  the  S.  of  the  godown. 

light.  At  Gopaulpore  there  is  now  a  fixed  light,  elevated  90  ft.,  and  visible  8  m.;  it  is  not 
far  from  the  custom-house.  The  anchorage  is  with  the  light  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  to  W.N.W.,  and 
Saddle  Hill  about  W.S.W.,  off  shore  about  H  m.,  in  9^  fathoms.  In  this  depth  the  bottom  is  stiff 
mud,  with  little  sand ;  but  nearer  the  shore  it  is  sandy,  and  not  such  good  holding-ground. 
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OAVJAM  (the  flag-steff),  in  lat.  19°  32'  N.  Ion.  86°  8'  E..  bears  from  Calingapatara  River 
nearly  N.E.  by  N.,  distant  27  leagues:  the  coast  between  them  is  high,  and  may  be  approached  in 
general  to  12  or  14  fathoms,  about  a  league  from  shore.  This  place,  which  is  12  m.  to  N.E.  of 
Monsoorcottah,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Ganjam  district;  but,  since  1815,  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  Chicacole.  The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  portion  of  the  plain,  with  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  back-ground,  but  the  country  to  the  N.  is  low,  and  often  flooded.  At  Ganjam  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  by  coasting  vessels,  many  of  which  can  enter  the  river,  it  being  of 
considerable  size.  Ships  may  anchor  in  the  road,  abreast  the  fort  or  river  entrance,  in  8  or  0 
fathoms,  about  2  m.  off  shore.  The  bottom  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  sometimes  coarse  sand 
and  gravel,  affording  indifferent  anchorage ;  and  under  20  fathoms,  about  3  or  4  m.  from  shore,  the 
depths  decrease  suddenly  in  standing  towards  it.  From  Vizagapatam  the  bank  of  soundings  lining 
the  coast  has  generally  from  40  to  45  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  it,  about  4  or  5  leagues  off  shore,  then 
a  sudden  declivity  to  no  ground :  from  20  to  30  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  in  coasting 
along  with  a  fair  wind. 

COAST  OF  THE  BENGAL  PRESIDENCY. 

Manikpatam,  in  lat.  19°  45' N.,  bears  about  N.E.  by  E.  from  Ganjam,  distant  14  leagues. 
The  chain  of  mountains  extending  along  the  coast  terminates  in  several  saddle-hills  to  the  N.  of 
the  latter  place,  leaving  between  tbem  and  the  shore  a  low,  level  plain  of  reddish  soil,  where  it 
fronts  the  sea.  Ships,  in  coasting  along,  may  approach  the  shore  occasionally  to  10  or  12  fathoms, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  keep  in  from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Manikpatam  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
an  inlet  or  small  river,  leading  to  the  Great  Chilka  Lake,  which  is  said  to  extend  10^  leagues  along 
the  coast :  it  may  be  known  by  a  small  pagoda  encompassed  with  other  buildings,  having  near  them 
some  trees.  From  this  place  a  sand  bank  is  said  to  project  2  m.,  on  which  the  water  shoals  suddenly 
from  10  to  4  fathoms;  a  ship,  ought,  therefore,  to  avoid  it  in  passing,  by  not  coming  under  11  or 
12  fathoms.  From  Manikpatam  to  the  Jaggemaut  Pagodas  the  coast  extends  about  E.N.E. 
3  leagues ;  but  the  pagodas,  being  a  little  inland,  bear  from  the  former  place  nearly  N.E.  by  £.  i  E. 
Between  them  the  coast  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  may  be  approached  occasionally  to  10  or 
11  fathoms,  about  2  or  2)^  m.  off  shore. 

The  JAGGERNATJT,  or  POOREE  PAOODAS,  the  largest  being  in  lat.  19°  48'  N.,  Ion. 
85°  48'  E. ;  are  three  large  circular  buildings,  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones ;  they  are  of 
conical  form,  decreasing  in  diameter  from  their  bases  to  their  summits,  which  are  crowned  with 
white  domes,  and  an  ornamental  globe  or  urn  and  wind-vane.  The  W.  pagoda  is  the  largest,  and 
the  E.  one  the  smallest  of  the  three.  They  are  all  nearly  in  one,  bearing  W.  by  N. ;  when  brought 
to  bear  N.W.,  they  begin  to  appear  separated ;  when  N.N.W.,  they  are  perceived  to  be  distinct 
buildings,  though  when  seen  far  off  they  seem  connected.  They  are  situated  upon  low  land,  well 
clothed  with  shrubs  and  small  trees ;  and  many  other  white  buildings  stand  near  them,  of  diminutive 
size  in  comparison  with  the  largest  pagoda. 

Black  Pagoda,  in  lat.  19°  52'  N.,  Ion.  86°  C'  E.,  stands  also  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  bears  from  the  Jaggemaut  Pagodas  about  E.  by  N.  ^  N.,  distant  16  m.  The  coast  between 
them  is  rather  low,  liaving  a  level  and  barren  aspect,  with  a  steep  sandy  beach,  and  may  be 
approached  to  10  or  12  fathoms ;  these  depths  being  from  1^  to  3  m.  off  shore;  but  the  soundings 
are  not  always  regular.  From  15  to  18  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  in  coasting,  about  4  or 
5  m.  off  shore ;  but  caution  is  requisite  in  the  night,  as  then  the  low  coast  is  seldom  seen,  and  if  the 
lead  be  neglected,  or  over  hove,  a  ship  s  proximity  to  the  shore  may  be  first  discovered  by  the  noise 
of  surf  on  the  beach,  when  the  wind  comes  off  the  land. 

When  the  Black  Pagoda  bears  N.N.E«,  it  appears  like  a  ||igfa  rock,  rising  abruptly  at  its  E.  end, 
in  shape  of  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  and  a  high  pinnacle  like  a  chimney  projects  upwards  from  its 
W.  end,  from  whence  it  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  surface  of  the  low  land.  There  are  three 
little  clumps  of  trees  or  hummocks  to  the  N.E.  of  it,  and  one  to  the  S.W.,  which  show  their  tops 
just  above  the  white  sand-hills  that  form  the  sea-coast.  This  pagoda  being  situated  on  even,  low 
reddish  land,  destitute  of  trees,  and  being  smaller  and  blacker  than  Jaggemaut  Pagodas,  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  latter ;  in  some  views  the  Black  Pagoda  appears  like  a  huge  rock. 
From  the  Black  Pagoda,  the  distance  to  the  False  Point  is  10  leagues,  and  the  course  nearly 
N.E.  by  E. ;  but  from  this  pagoda  the  coast  extends  5^  leagues  about  E.N.E.  to  the  Davy  branch 
of  the  river  Mahanuddy,  called  also  Cuttack  River,  from  the  large  town  of  this  name,  situated  on  it 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  country. 

Davy  Biver  month,  about  lat.  19°  57'  N.,  Ion.  86°  19'  E.,  passing  through  the  Hurrickpoor 
sub-division  of  Cuttack  district,  has  of  late  years  been  surveyed  and  frequented  by  native  vessels 
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carrying  rice  to  the  famine-stricken  interior.  On  this  branch  of  the  river,  a  flat  of  hard  ground 
projects  to  sea-ward,  on  which  the  depth  will  decrease  a  little  if  a  ship  pass  over  the  tail  of  it,  but 
there  is  no  danger  if  she  keep  d  or  3  m.  off  shore,  in  from  12  to  14  fathoms ;  and  in  daylight  it 
may,  in  fine  weather,  occasionally  be  approached  to  10  fathoms.  Near  this  place  other  small 
branches  of  the  Mahanuddy  fall  into  the  sea,  forming  low  islets,  and  this  elbow,  or  projecting  part 
of  the  coast,  called  Cojnng'  Point,  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  False  Point,  as  the  shore 
from  it  takes  a  N.  direction  2}^  or  3  m.,  forming  a  gmall  concavity  in  the  land,  called  Cojung  Bay, 
nearly  mid- way  between  the  Black  Pagoda  and  False  Point.  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  low  to  the 
N.E.  part  of  this  small  bay,  and  from  thence  it  stretches  N.E.  i  E.  and  N.E.  about  5  leagues  to 
the  FaJse  Point,  very  low  land.  From  Cojung  Point  to  False  Point,  the  distance  is  about  6  leagues. 
The  coast  in  this  space  may  be  approached  to  10  or  11  fathoms  in  fine  weather,  or  occasionally, 
when  working  in  the  day-time,  or  with  the  wind  from  the  land,  a  ship  may  stand  at  times  into  8  or 
9  fathoms,  about  2  m.  from  the  shore,  the  soundings  being  most  regular.  Ships  passing  from  the 
Black  Pagoda  to  the  False  Point  generally  keep  in  14  and  15  fathoms,  which  is  preferable  to 
borrowing  nearer  the  land ;  particularly  with  unsettled  weather  in  the  night,  or  with  the  wind  from 
sea- ward,  it  is  prudent  not  to  come  under  13  or  14  fathoms.  Between  the  Black  Pagoda  and  False 
Point  there  are  40  and  45  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  about  5  or  6  leagues  off 
shore :  near  the  point,  soundings  extend  farther  out. 

FALSE  POINT,  in  lat.  20^  22'  N.,  Ion.  86^  49'  E.,  is  low  and  woody,  fronted  by  a  long  and 
extremely  narrow  island,  called  Dowdeswell  Island,  which  extends  from  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  light- 
house to  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  it,  forming  to  the  N.  of  the  Point  a  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
small  island,  called  Plowden  Island.  The  bay,  called  False  Bay,  is  very  shallow,  having  not  more 
than  from  2  to  6  ft.  in  it,  except  in  the  channels  leading  from  the  Mahanuddy  River ;  one  of  which 
has  lately  been  surveyed,  and  found  to  have  capacity  to  admit  vessels  drawing  12  ft.  water. 

light  The  Light-house  stands  about  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  Point,  in  lat.  20^  20i'  N.,  Ion. 
86^  47'  E.  The  building  is  coloured  red  or  reddish  brown,  with  a  large  white  star  in  the  centre, 
and  exhibits  &  fixed  light  120  ft.  above  H.  W.  The  light  may  be  seen  18  m.  from  a  vessel's  deck  if 
elevated  15  ft.  above  the  sea.  Vessels  are  recommended  not  to  come  under  8  fathoms,  for  the 
purpose  of  makiiig  the  Light-house  or  Light,  and  having  sighted  it,  to  deepen  their  water  again  from 

13  to  18  fathoms,  according  to  circumstances,  on  steering  to  the  N.E.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
pilot.*  

POET  OF  CUTTACK  To  the  N.  of  the  False  Point  Island  and  bank  is  False  Bay,  which' 
has  all  over  it  a  soft  bottom  of  green  mud,  with  regular  depths  decreasing  gradually  to  the  shore ; 
but  at  the  N.  part  the  quality  of  the  ground  changes  from  soft  mud  to  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud, 
with  rotten  stones  and  broken  shells,  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  extensive  sand-banks  and  reefs  environing 
Point  Palmiras.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  False  Point,  two  branches  of  the  river  Mahanuddy  fall  into 
the  sea,  and  farther  to  the  N.  are  two  sand-hills :  all  the  coast  but  these  is  low  and  woody. 
Subsequently  to  the  Orissa  famine  of  1867,  this  bay  to  the  N.  of  False  Point  was  surveyed,  and 
ships  have  taken  cargoes  of  rice  there  from  Chittagong  and  other  ports.  Beacons  and  buoys  have 
been  laid  down,  and  thus  False  Bay  has  been  constituted  the  Port  of  Cuttack. 

POINT  PALMIBA8  (called  by  the  natives  Mypurra,  from  the  contiguous  sandy  island  of 
this  name),  in  lat.  20®  44'  N.,  Ion.  87°  1'  E.,  bears  from  the  False  Point  about  N.E.  by  N.,  distant 
8^  leagues;  but  from  being  abreast  the  latter  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  with  it  bearing  W.N.W.,  the 
direct  course  is  about  N.E.,  and  the  distanC/O  10  leagues  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank  off  Point 
Palmiras  in  the  same  depth,  with  the  Point  bearing  W.N.W.  Ships  must  be  guided  by  the 
soundings  in  passing  between  them,  as  the  flood  sets  towardSy  and  the  ebb  from  the  shore :  from 

14  to  15  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  with  a  fair  wind.  The  land  of  Point  Palmiras  is  low, 
and  clothed  with  Palmyra  trees,  having  on  each  side  of  it,  at  a  small  distance,  the  mouth  of  a  river : 
that  on  the  S.  side  is  navigable  by  boats  or  small  vessels.  In  rounding  the  bank  off  the  Point,  the 
trees  on  the  land  are  just  discernible  (from  aloft)  in  15  fathoms,  water,  distant  about  5  or  6  leagues 
from  the  shore ;  ships,  therefore,  seldom  see  the  Point  in  passing,  unless  the  weather  be  clear,  and 
the  reef  approached  under  14  or  15  fathoms,  which  ought  never  to  be  done  in  a  large  ship  during 
thick  weather,  or  in  the  night. 

Palmyras  Eeefs.  Shoal  banks  extend  off  Point  Palmiras  to  the  distance  of  about  12m., 
having  channels  between  them  leading  to  the  entrances  of  the  rivers  near  the  Point.  What  was 
formerly  called  Mypurra  Island  is  a  mere  sand-bank.  The  banks  have  on  them  from  1  to  5  fathoms, 
the  water  deepening  rather  suddenly  to  the  E.  of  them  from  4  to  10  and  14  fathoms :  to  the  N.  and 
S.  the  decrease  is  more  gradual.    The  S.  part  of  these  banks  is  more  fiat  than  any  other  part  of 


^  DirectioDB  for  proceeding  to  the  pilot  stfttion  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  chapter. 
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their  exterior  limit ;  for  here  the  depths  gradually  decrease,  and  their  boundary  on  this  side  can 
only  be  known  by  the  change  of  ground,  from  soft  mud  in  False  Bay,  to  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand 
and  mud,  with  rotten  stones  and  broken  shells  upon  the  edge  of  the  banks. 

A  ship  passing  False  Bay  in  daylight,  with  a  W.  wind,  may  steer  along  at  discretion  in  10  or 
12  fathoms ;  but  if  she  get  into  9  fathoms  and  see  Point  Palmiras,  she  ought  instantly  to  haul  out 
into  12  or  14  fathoms  in  rounding  the  £.  limit  of  the  bank.  When  blowing  strong  from  S.W.  or 
S.,  a  ship  with  daylight,  after  rounding  the  banks  off  Point  Palmiras,  may  haul  to  the  W.  and  anchor 
to  the  N.  of  the  banks  in  10  fathoms,  or  rather  less  water,  where  she  will  be  sheltered  by  them 
until  the  force  of  the  winds  is  abated.  The  light-house,  which  was  formerly  a  guide  to  vessels 
rounding  the  banks  off  Point  Palmiras,  has  long  since  been  undermined  by  the  sea.  Therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  land-marks,  the  lead  must  be  the  guide  to  all  vessels  along  the  bank  of  soundings 
off  Point  Palmyras,  called  the  Pilot's  Eidge. 

Kannika,  or  Eimka  Siver,  to  the  N.  of  Point  Palmyras,  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance, 
having  a  channel  of  approach  to  it  between  the  sand-banks  of  7  m.  length,  in  which  the  depths  vaiy 
from  H  to  8  fathoms.  The  entrance  of  this  channel  is  indicated  by  a  buoy  on  its  N.  side,  which 
lies  in  about  4  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  6  m.  from  the  nearest  shore.  The  depths  within  the 
entrance  of  the  river  are  2  and  8  fathoms,  and  it  appears  that,  with  a  pilot,  vessels  drawing  under 
12  or  13  ft.  may  sail  into  the  river  at  H.  W.  Eunka  River  is  much  frequented  by  small  vessels 
navigated  by  hatives,  who  trade  from  hence  to  Calcutta,  Ohittagong,  Madras,  and  places  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  during  the  favourable  monsoon.  Trading  boats  from  the  Maldive  Islands  also 
make  their  appearance  here  once  in  the  year,  as  at  CoringcJi  and  Ballasore.  Dhumrah  River,  to 
N.  of  the  Eunka,  and  dividing  Cuttack  from  Ballasore,  admits  vessels  drawing  12  or  18  ft..  and  is 
visited  by  native  craft  for  rice  and  grain. 

Tides.  At  Point  Palmiras,  and  the  entrance  of  Eannika  River,  it  is  H.  W.  about  9  or  9^^  h.  on 
F.  and  G.  of  moon ;  the  rise  of  tide  10  or  12  ft.  on  the  springs,  and  7  or  8  ft.  on  the  neaps. 

Chnringa,  or  Chnrrimooii  Creek,  bears  from  the  entrance  of  Eannika  River  nearly  N.N.W., 
distant  about  7  leagues :  the  coast  between  them  is  low,  and  to  the  N.  of  Eannika  River  a  fiat,  dry  in 
some  places  at  L.  W.,  extends  about  4  m.  from  the  shore ;  the  depths  towards  the  outer  edge  of  it 
decreasing  gradually  to  2  fathoms.  The  Bay  of  Churinga,  called  also  Eannika  Bay,  affords  good  anchor- 
age in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  to  the  N.W.  of  Eannika  Flat;  but  the  shore  is  fronted  by  shoal  water, 
there  not  being  more  than  8  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  it,  and  being  out  of  the  track  of 
ships  bound  into  Hoogly  River,  the  anchorage  under  the  island  off  Point  Palmiras  is  preferable. 
At  Churinga  Creek  the  coast  forms  a  curve,  taking  a  direction  from  thence  necurly  N.N.E.,  and 
N.E.  by  N.  about  8  leagues  to  Bulramgurry,  at  the  entrance  of  Ballasore  River :  between  them 
there  are  other  small  rivers  or  creeks,  and  all  the  coast  is  low,  with  a  flat  stretching  along  it,  on 
which  the  depths  are  not  more  than  2^  or  3  fathoms  nearly  2  leagues  from  the  land :  and  in  some 
places  the  banks  are  dry  at  L.  W.  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

BALLASOEE  £IVEE,  the  entrance,  is  in  lat.  21''  28'  N.,  Ion.  87^  3'  £.  From  the  Point, 
all  the  low  coast  is  planted  with  trees  until  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the  entrance  of  this  River,  which  on 
both  sides  is  destitute  of  them,  having  a  sandy  barren  aspect ;  by  this  it  may  be  known,  particularly 
by  the  small  sand-hills  on  the  N.E.  side.  When  the  Nilgurh  Hills,  situated  inland  to  the  W.,  are 
seen,  they  answer  as  a  good  mark  for  a  ship  having  occasion  to  proceed  to  the  anchorage.  With 
the  extremity  of  the  S.  or  Long  Hill  W.  i  S.,  the  peak  of  the  middle  one  appearing  highest  and 
separated  from  the  others  W.N.W.,  or  W.  by  N.  J  N.,  the  smallest  to  the  N.E.  bearing  N.W.  by 
N.  i  N.,  the  smallest  to  the  N.E.,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  a  ship  will  have  a  good  berth  in  6  fathoms, 
mud,  with  the  entrance  of  the  river  about  N.  by  W.  off  shore  nearly  10  m.  The  bank  here  is  very 
fiat,  the  depths  being  2}  and  8  fathoms  about  4  or  5  m.  from  the  land.  From  the  anchorage  in 
5  fathoms  the  peak  of  the  Nilgurh  Hills  bears  W.N.W.,  distant  20  m. ;  and  from  Balramgurry,  at 
the  river's  entrance,  it  bears  W.  i  N.,  distant  14  m. 

A  boat  proceeding  for  Ballasore  River  should  carry  a  compass,  and  in  crossing  the  bar,  ought  to 
bring  the  flag-staff  at  Bulramgurry  or  the  Banks-hall  House,  N.N.W. ;  keeping  it  on  this  bearing 
will  lead  her  to  the  outer  beacons,  which  are  poles  placed  on  each  side  of  the  bar.  From  hence, 
the  channel  lies  directly  towards  the  S.W.  point  of  the  River,  where  the  passage  is  marked  out  by 
beacons  or  poles  on  each  side,  placed  at  convenient  distances  on  the  shoals.  At  F.  and  C.  of  moon, 
it  is  H.  W.  about  10  o'clock,  and  the  tide  rises  from  12  to  16  ft.  in  common  springs;  but  there  is 
not  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  on  the  bar  at  L.  W.  in  the  diy  season ;  it  is  therefore  proper  not  to  attempt 
to  pass  over  until  the  last  quarter-flood,  for  the  sea  breaks  high  upon  it  during  the  first  quarter- 
flood,  particularly  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  chart  shows  a  buoy  off  the  entrance,  which  bears 
S.E.  3^  m.  from  the  flag-staff. 

Feply,  or  Soobnnreeka  Biver,  in  lat  21^  34'  N.,  bears  E.N.E.  from  the  entrance  of  Ballasore 
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River,  distant  5  leagues ;  it  is  known  bj  a  pagoda  on  the  W.  side  of  the  creek,  having  near  it  a  tope 
of  trees.  Small  vessels  passing  between  these  places  may  steer  along  the  coast  in  4  fathoms,  about 
5  m.  from  the  shore,  and  when  the  pagoda  bears  N.,  thej  may  haul  in  near  the  entrance  of  the 
creek,  where  there  are  2  fathoms  at  L.  W.  between  it  and  the  sand.  Peply,  having  been  superseded 
by  Ballasore,  is  now  an  insignificant  place ;  but  the  river  runs  up  to  Jellasore,  a  large  town,  about 
20  m.  further  up.  Peply  Sand  stretches  S.  5  m.  from  the  creek,  having  8  fathoms  on  its  outer  part, 
but  is  nearly  dry  at  L.  W.  about  ^  m.  off  the  land.  A  ship  intending  to  anchor  in  Peply  Road,  to 
the  E.  of  the  sand,  ought  to  steer  round  its  S.  end  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  when  the  pagoda  is 
brought  to  bear  N.N.W.  she  may  begin  to  haul  up  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  sand,  and 
anchor  with  the  pagoda  bearing  N.W.  by  N.,  in  5  fathoms,  water.  From  Peply  River  to  Ingellee, 
or  Hidjlee,  in  lat.  21^  46'  N.,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  first  £.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  then  about 
N.E.  by  E. :  the  whole  of  it  is  low,  and  interspersed  with  sand-hills.  The  small  trading  vessels 
from  Ballasore  keep  close  along  the  coast  between  Peply  and  Ingellee,  in  a  little  channel,  with  d  or 
3  fathoms  in  it  at  L.  W.,  formed  between  the  sands  and  the  shore. 

Ballasore  Road,  which  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  between  Point 
Palmiras  and  the  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Hoogly,  affords  good  anchorage,  the  bottom 
being  mostly  stiff  blue  clay,  intermixed  with  sand  at  times,  or  small  stones.  During  unsettled 
weather  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  a  ship  cannot  round  the  reef  off  Point 
Palmiras  so  near  as  intended,  to  enable  her  to  anchor  on  the  N.  side  of  it  in  smooth  water ;  in 
such  case  she  ought,  when  round  the  reef,  to  haul  to  the  N.W.  into  15  or  14  fathoms,  and  anchor. 
Here  ships  ride  easier  and  more  safe  than  farther  to  the  E. ;  being  in  deep  water,  the  sea  runs  fair, 
whereas  it  runs  high  and  short  about  the  searreefs,  and  in  the  channels  between  them,  witli  stronger 
tides  than  in  the  road. 

THE  PILOT'S  BIBOE  is  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings,  stretching  from  the  Cuttack  coast 
towards  the  Pilot  Station  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly.  Since  1851  a  light-veisel  (a  pilot-brig), 
shows  B.  fixed  light  from  the  fore-yard-arm,  on  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Pilot's  Ridge  Bank,  moored  in 
U,\\  fathoms,  in  lat.  30^  50'  N.,  Ion.  87^  41'  E.,  distant  21  leagues  N.E.  by  E.  from  False  Point 
Light-house;  from  the  15th  March  to  the  15th  Sept.  bums  a  blue  light  every  hour,  a  maroon  at 
the  intermediate  half-hours,  and  also  fires  a  gun  on  sighting  any  vessel ;  a  buoy  is  placed  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  the  Ridge  light- vessel.  The  pilot- vessels  on  the  above  date  take  up  their  station  near 
the  buoy. 

A  vessel,  therefore,  after  making  the  light-house  on  False  Point  (in  passing  which  she  ought 
not  to  go  into  less  than  12  fathoms),  should  bring  it  to  bear  about  W.S.W.  10  or  15  m.  distant, 
when  she  will  be  in  11  or  13  fathoms ;  and  then  steer  E.N.E.,  when  the  soundings  will  gradually 
increase  to  23  fathoms  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  Pilot's  Ridge.  She  should  then  regulate  her  course 
so  as  to  keep  between  the  ridge  and  the  depth  of  27  fathoms ;  when,  by  attention  to  the  lead  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  soundings,  as  well  as  to  the  course  and  distance  run,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  miss  the  pilot-vessels,  as  their  cruising-ground  is  immediately  to  the  N.E.  of  the  lightrvessel, 
which,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  is  stationed  close  to  the  buoy  on  the  ridge.  The  soundings  to 
sea-ward  of  the  ridge,  are,  in  general  a  greenish  or  olive-coloured  mud,  with  occasionally  a  few  bits 
of  broken  shells  mixed  with  it ;  while  those  on  the  ridge  are  of  a  shelly  sand,  or  minute  gravel,  of  a 
reddish,  or  rusty-brown  colour.  Vessels  approaching  the  station  are  warned  to  be  careful  in  avoiding 
collision,  when  either  communicating  with  the  light- vessel,  or  the  supplying  Pilot-vessel :  and  on 
making  the  former  at  night,  they  are  recommended  to  heave-to,  at  a  proper  distance,  till  daylight, 
by  which  they  will  avoid  the  probability  of  passing  the  supplying  Pilot-vessel  in  the  darkness  of 
night. 

APPEOACHIHO  CALCIJTTA  8AHD-HEADS  firom  KADEA8  COAST.  When  the  S.  winds 
begin  to  have  strength  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  weather  is  generally 
hazy,  preventing  the  land  from  being  discerned,  unless  it  is  very  near ;  nor  can  observations  be 
always  obtained*  It  is  therefore  proper  for  ships  bound  to  the  Hoogly  River  in  the  strength  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  Orissa  to  the  S.  about  Pondy,  or  between  it  and  Ganjam, 
where  the  land  is  of  considerable  height  They  ought  certainly  not  to  exceed  the  latitude  of  Jag- 
gernaut  Pagodas,  in  lat.  19^  47'  N.,  before  getting  in  with  the  coast.  They  will  be  discerned  from 
17  or  18  fathoms,  although  the  weather  is  hazy,  but  with  a  commanding  breeze  in  daylight,  the 
coast  hereabout  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  12  or  13  fathoms,  about  3  or  4  m.  from  the 
shore.  As  the  land  is  low  and  sandy  close  to  the  sea,  it  will  not  be  seen  in  the  night,  unless  a 
ship  is  very  near ;  and  in  hazy  weather,  the  noise  of  the  surf  on  the  beach  would  probably  be  the 
first  indication  of  danger ;  it  is  therefore  prudent,  in  the  night,  not  to  come  under  1 5  fathoms,  nor 
to  deepen  above  17  or  18  fathoms,  which  depths  may  be  preserved  by  attending  to  the  lead  and 
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running  under  easy  sail.  The  Davy,  or  Debni  River  Mouth,  is  about  6  leagues  to  E.N.E.  of  the 
Black  Pagoda.  Being  3  or  4  leagues  past  the  Black  Pagoda,  a  direct  course  about  N.£.  by  E. 
should  be  followed,  to  obtain  the  proper  soundings  off  False  Point,  taking  care  not  to  haul  into 
Gojung  Bight  or  Bay,  about  half-way  between  them.  The  depths  decrease  gradually  towards  the 
bank  surrounding  False  Point.  When  abreast  of  that  point,  in  14  or  16  fathoms,  the  bottom  in 
some  places  is  coarse  brown  sand  and  shells,  with  black  specks ;  in  other  places,  mud  and  sand ; 
but  to  the  N.  of  this  point,  all  over  False  Bay,  the  bottom  is  very  soft,  green  mud. 

With  False  Point  Light-house  bearing  W.N.W.,  in  14  or  16  fathoms,  the  course  is  N.E. 
10  leagues,  to  dear  the  bank  off  Point  Palmiras ;  but  as  the  tides  affect  a  ship  laterally,  she  ought 
to  keep  in  14  or  16  fathoms  with  a  commanding  breeze,  or  in  16  fathoms  if  the  wind  is  S.E.  For 
rounding  both  False  and  Palmiras  Points,  16  fathoms  is  a  good  track,  also  in  crossing  the  bay 
between  them :  this  depth  is  far  from  danger  off  the  former,  and  also  when  Point  Palmiras  bears 
well  to  the  N. ;  but  when  this  point  is  bearing  to  the  S.  of  W.,  the  16  fathoms  track  is  not  far  £rom 
the  edge  of  Palmiras  Reef;  for  here  the  water  shoals  suddenly  from  10  to  7  fathoms,  then  to 
3  fathoms  in  some  places.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  water  will  not  deepen  in  steering  N.E., 
from  having  16  fathoms  off  the  False  Point;  but  in  steering  the  same  course  from  having 
16  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  off  Point  Palmiras,  the  water  will  deepen  gradually  to  17  and 
18  fathoms  ;  she  ought  then  to  haul  to  the  N.N.W.,  or  N.W.,  until  she  get  into  16  or  16  fathoms, 
in  which  depths  the  pilot-vessels  used  generally  to  anchor  at  night  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in 
Ballasore  Road.  If  blowing  strong  at  S.W.  in  rounding  Palmiras  Reef  in  daylight,  a  ship  may 
steer  along  the  edge  of  it  in  1/2  or  14  fathoms,  taking  care  not  to  approach  the  N.E.  part  under 
152  or  13  fathoms,  where  it  is  dangerous  and  steep  under  10  or  11  fathoms.  When  round  that 
part,  she  may  haul  to  the  N.W.,  and  anchor  to  the  N.  of  the  Mypurra  Sand,  where  she  will  be 
sheltered  from  (he  sea  by  the  reef.  If  a  ship  haul  up  too  soon  for  Ballasore  Road,  the  water  will 
shoal  suddenly  on  the  N.E.  edge  of  the  reef,  over  a  sandy  bottom  ;  she  ought  in  such  case  to  edge 
out  immediately  into  16  or  16  fathoms,  the  bottom  then  in  the  fair  track  vdll  soon  change  to  stiff, 
blue  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  stones,  or  at  times  with  shells ;  and  this  is  in  general  the  quality 
of  the  ground  to  the  N.  of  Point  Palmiras,  in  the  Bay  of  Ballasore. 

The  difficulty  of  rounding  Palmiras  Reef  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Pilot  Station  from 
off  Point  Palmiras  to  a  position  about  16  m.  W.S.W.  of  the  outer  Floating  Light.  The  New  Pilot 
Station  between  the  South  Channel  Buoy  and  the  Pilot's  Ridge,  adopted  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
can  be  made  by  vessels  from  False  Point  with  great  facility,  and  pilots  can  also  be  readily  supplied 
there.  Therefore  this  latter  station  has  been  continued  during  the  S.W.  monsoon;  viz.,  from 
March  16th  to  Sept.  16th,  No  difficulty  can  possibly  be  felt  in  passing  from  False  Point  to  the 
present  station,  if  common  attention  be  paid  to  the  lead  and  to  the  directions,  prepared  by  Captain 
Lloyd,  Marine  Surveyor-General. 

The  South  Chaimel  Buoy,  in  lat  20°  60'  N.,  and  Ion.  88^  4'  E.,  bears  from  False  Point 
Light-house  about  N.E.  by  E.  by  compass,  distant  83  m.,  and  is  laid  in  12  fathoms.  A  bank  of 
soundings  extends  from  off  Point  Palmiras  in  a  direction  towards  the  tail  of  the  W.  Sea  Reef,  and 
the  natuM  of  the  bottom  (as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Hoogly  Deposit,  which  is  sand  and  mud, 
with  shining  specks)  is  a  gravelly  substance  composed  of  sand,  shells,  and  small  pebbles,  discharged 
from  the  Kunka  and  other  rivers  near  Point  Palmiras,  the  lighter  material  of  which  being  carried 
farther  out,  is  deposited,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  Pilot's  Ridge,  which,  in  crossing  to  the 
N.W.,  shows  a  little  less  water  than  on  either  side.  In  coming  from  sea-ward,  you  shoal  rather 
suddenly  from  28  to  23  fathoms,  upon  its  E.  edge.  It  is  composed  of  a  shelly  sand,  or  minute 
gravel,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty-brown  colour. 

Vessels  approaching  the  station  during  the  day  are  required  to  show  the  usual  signal  for  a 
pilot,  and  by  night  to  give  as  early  and  as  much  warning  as  possible  by  firing  guns,  burning  blue 
lights,  and  by  exhibiting  two  lights  in  a  vertical  position,  where  best  seen ;  but  commanders  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  making  the  station  during  the  night.  Ships  have 
been  lost  from  running  for  the  Pilot  Station  in  dark,  or  threatening,  or  actually  bad  weather.  In 
such  weather,  the  pilot-vessels  cannot  be  made  out :  and  if  fallen  in  with,  cannot  board  the  inward- 
bound  vessel,  nor  could  the  pilot  take  her  in,  if  he  was  on  board.  No  advantage,  then,  is  gained 
by  attempting  to  get  a  pilot  in  such  weather,  while  the  danger  is  imminent.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, therefore,  to  commanders,  under  such  circumstances,  to  put  their  ships  under  snug  canvas 
while  well  out  in  deep  water,  and  keep  to  sea. 

Pilot's  Ridge  Light-vessel.  To  mark  the  station,  m  lat.  20°  60'  N.,  Ion.  87°  41'  E.,  one  of 
the  pilot-vessels  will  show  during  the  day  a  large  St.  George's  jack,  (white  with  red  cross)  at  the 
main-top-gallant  mast-head,  and  a  good  mast-head  light  during  the  night,  and  will  bum  a  blue  light 
and  a  maroon  alternately  every  half  hour,  and  fire  a  gun  at  8  p.m.,  at  midnight,  and  at  4  a.m. 
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The  light-vessels  are  directed,  inrhen  a  vessel  is  approaching  during  the  night,  to  show  a  light  at  the 
gaif  end,  to  mark  the  way  they  are  riding. 

Vessels  approaching  the  station,  and  while  there,  as  well  as  when  approaching  the  light  and 
buoy  station-vessels,  are  warned  to  be  careful  in  avoiding  collision  by  night  or  by  day ;  and  in  com- 
municating with  either  of  the  above  vessels,  either  at  anchor  or  hove-to,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cross' her,  to  pass  under  the  stern ;  several  instances  of  serious  damage  having  occurred  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  whereby  the  outer  floating  light  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  leave  her  station 
for  repairs,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  risk  of  vessels  entering  and  quitting  the  river. 

The  pilot-vessels  are  generally  snow-rigged,  with  a  small  jigger-mast  on  the  stem,  and  the  first 
that  is  spoken  with  by  any  ship  (if  it  is  not  their  turn  to  take  charge)  they  will  direct  her  where  to 
find  the  pilot,  whose  vessel  will  show  a  small  red  flag  at  the  gaff  end.  At  present,  pilot-vessels  in 
the  N.E.  monsoon  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eastern  Channel,  and  they  generally  anchor  on 
the  E.  Sea  Reef  at  night,  or  during  the  flood  in  the  day.  At  times  a  pilot- vessel  may  be  found  to 
the  E.  of  Saugor  Sand,  or  to  the  W.  of  the  W.  Sea  Reef,  on  the  look-out  for  ships  that  have  deviated 
from  the  common  route :  but  now  they  are  generally  found  at  the  tails  of  the  reefs.  If  a  ship  get 
accidentally  on  the  tail  of  any  of  the  sea  reefs,  she  ought  not  to  stand  into  shoal  watec,  for  the  sea 
runs  high  upon  them  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  it  will  be  prudent  to  tack  or  haul  off  immediately  into 
deep  water,  or  anchor  until  the  ebb-tide  enables  her  to  work  to  the  S.  clear  of  them. 

In  Sept.,  when  the  strength  of  the  monsoon  is  abated,  it  is  not  considered  dangerous  to  stand 
to  the  E.  in  12  or  11  fathoms,  near  the  tails  of  the  sea  reefs,  particularly  in  favourable  weather ; 
by  doing  so  pilots  may  at  times  be  found,  bringing  out  ships  by  the  Eastern  Channel ;  but  it  is  only 
when  no  pilots  are  found  in  the  road,  and  the  weather  settled,  that  a  ship  may  venture  to  stand 
near  the  tails  of  the  sea  reefs  in  search  of  one,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  months  when  the 
S.W.  monsoon  ffenerally  blows  strong. 

Eastern  CnanneL  Since  the  Western  Channel  has  become  dangerous  for  large  ships,  by  a 
decrease  in  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  Eastern  Channel  now  adopted,  the  pilots,  to  enter  the  latter, 
in  conducting  ships  from  Ballasore  Road  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  steer  to  the  E.,  crossing  over  the 
tails  of  the  W.  and  E.  Sea  Reefs,  the  soundings  obtained  on  these  being  their  principal  guide. 
The  judicious  navigator,  with  the  chart  before  him,  and  attention  to  the  directions,  may  proceed 
with  confidence  in  case  of  necessity. 

TIDES  OF  THE  RIVER  HOOGLY. 
Tides.    In  the  Eastern  channel  the  tides  set  as  follows,  when  uninfluenced  by  the  wind : — 

1st  Quarter  Flood,  N.W.  by  W. ;  2nd  Quarter,  N.N.W. ;  8rd  Quarter,  N.N.E. ;  last  Quarter, 

E.N.E. 
1st  Quarter  Ebb,  S.E.  by  E. ;  2nd  Quarter  Ebb,  S.S.E. ;  3rd  Quarter,  S.  by  W. ;  last  Quarter, 

S.W.  and  W.S.W. 

The  great  body  of  the  tide  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  channels,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  8  knots 
on  the  springs,  and  1  and  1^  knots  on  the  neaps ;  the  greatest  rise  and  fall  at  the  Upper  Floating 
Light  being  12  or  18  ft.»  and  at  the  Lower  Floating  Light  9  ft.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the 
moon  at  about  9  h. 

The  Tides  in  the  River  Hoogly  run  with  great  rapidity  on  the  springs,  sometimes  above  7  m. 
an  hour  between  Saugor  and  Calcutta,  but  not  so  strong  in  the  channels  outside.  They  flow 
highest  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  rivers  being  swelled  by  the  rain  which  fisdls  in  the  interior, 
and  the  ocean  water  impelled  against  the  shores  by  strong  S.  winds  adds  to  the  rise  of  the  tides  in 
this  season ;  whereas  the  N.  winds  blowing  from  the  land  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  water  from  the  rivers ;  for  then  the  quantity  of  water  is  less,  with  a  smaller  rise  and 
fall  of  tide  in  the  day-time,  than  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Strangers  should  be  careful  when  passing 
between  Calcutta  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  in  boats  during  the  night,  for  many  lives  have 
been  lost  through  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  country  boatmen,  in  running  foul  of  vessels 
anchored  in  the  stream,  when  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tides  the  boats  were  immediately  overset  or 
broken  in  pieces.  To  avoid  an  accident  of  this  kind,  it  is  prudent,  in  proceeding  upward  with  the 
flood,  to  keep  near  one  of  the  sides  of  the  river,  out  of  the  track  of  ships  or  large  vessels  which 
happen  to  be  at  anchor. 

At  Calcutta  it  is  H.  W.  about  2  h.  80  m.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon,  the  difference  of  time, 
between  it  and  the  tail  of  the  E.  Sea  Reef,  being  5}  h. ;  so  that  it  is  nearly  H.  W.  at  the  former 
place  when  it  is  L.  W.  at  the  sea  reefs. 
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The  Bore,  in  the  River  Hooglj,  is  occasioned  by  the  rain  in  the  country  imparting  greater 
velocity  and  duration  than  usual  to  the  tide  of  ebb,  to  overcome  which,  an  excessive  effort  is  made 
by  the  first  of  the  flood,  producing  that  sudden  and  abrupt  influx  called  the  Bore.  It  is  seldom 
perceptible  in  the  N.£.  monsoon,  except  when  the  tides  are  higher  than  usual ;  but  about  the 
equinoctial  tides,  in  March,  it  is  at  times  high  and  dangerous.  From  May  to  Oct.,  when  the  river 
is  greatly  elevated,  the  Bore  ^equently  prevails  for  several  days  at  the  height  of  the  springs ;  it  is 
first  discernible  on  the  Diamond  Sand,  below  Diamond  Harbour,  and  becomes  more  conspicuous  on 
the  sands  at  Hoogly  Point,  a  few  leagues  farther  up,  where  it  meets  with  great  resistance  by  the 
sudden  bending  of  the  river  to  the  W. :  from  thence  it  runs  high  over  all  the  principal  sands  as  far 
as  Hoogly  Town,  distant  near  70  m.,  employing  hardly  four  hours  to  travel  this  distance ;  and  its 
general  velocity  is  nearly  20  m*  in  the  hour.  On  the  sands  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  Bore  rises  in  a  large  wave,  sometimes  12  or  15  ft.  perpendicular,  and  rolling  along  with  great 
noise  as  the  harbinger  of  the  flood-tide,  carries  every  floating  body  along  with  it,  and  will  overset 
any  boat  or  small  vessel  that  may  happen  to  be  on  the  sands,  or  in  shoal  water  near  them.  It  is 
discernible  in  the  day  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  roaring  noise  indicates  its  approach  in  the 
night,  when  instantly  all  boats  in  shoal  water  should  quickly  pull  farther  out  into  deep  water  for 
safety,  where  the  waves  do  not  break,  the  water  being  only  much  agitated  with  a  confused  swell. 

At  Calcutta  the  shore  is  steep,  with  deep  water  near  it;  here  the  boats  do  not  all  leave  the 
shore  when  the  Bore  is  approaching,  but  the  people  stretch  a  rope  upon  the  land  and  haul  them  as 
far  in  as  possible,  when  they  are  lifted  up  by  the  great  swell  of  water  occasioned  by  the  Bore,  which 
at  times  rises  instantaneously  to  the  high-water  mark  of  neap-tides.  Europeans  should  be  cautious 
in  the  night,  if  upon  the  river,  or  crossing  it  in  boats  near  L.  W.  spring  tides,  when  the  Bore  is 
liable  to  happen ;  they  ought  to  keep  in  deep  water,  for  if  it  approach  when  they  are  aground  on 
anv  of  the  sands,  or  in  shoal  water  near  them,  they  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  perishing. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

CALCUTTA  TO  BURMAH. 

OALOUTTA— RIVER  MUTLAH — SUNDERBUMDS — MORRELLGUNJ — GANGES  AKD   MEGNA  RiyERS-HSUHDBEP 
ISLAND — GHITTAGONG — KOOTUBDEAH    ANB    MA8CAL   ISLANDS — ELEPHANT  POINT — NAAF  BIYEB — 

ST.  martin's   island — ^AKYAB OYSTER   REEF— KYOtJK  PHTOO— CHEDUBA — OWA-— CAPE  NEGBAIB 

— BA8SEIN  —  ALGDADA  REEF — IRBIWADT  RIVER  —  RANGOON  —  MOUUCEIN — KALEOOUX — MOSCOS 
ISLANDS — TAVOY — TENASSERIM — MERGUI  ARCHIPELAGO — HASTINGS  HARBOUR — PAK-CHAN  BITER 
— SIAH   FRONTIER — PREPARIS  AND  C0C08 — ^ANDAMAN   AND   NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 

(Variation  at  Calcutta,  a°  E. ;  at  Rangoon,  2i®  E. ;  at  Pak-Chan,  2®  E.) 


Hotioe  to  Mariners. — Signal  Stations  in  the  Hcogly.  The  following  Act  to  enforce  the 
hoisting  of  Signals  of  the  Names  of  Vesseb  passing  Signid  Stations  established  on  the  River 
Hoogly  and  the  branches  thereof,  was  published  in  18t)S : — 

1.  The  master  of  every  inward,  or  outward-bound  vessel,  on  arriving  within  signal  distance  of 
any  signal  station,  established  within  the  limits  of  the  River  Hoogly,  or  within  the  limits  of  any 
channel,  which  may  be  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Act  XXII.,  of  1855,  shall,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  pilot  who  may  be  in  charge,  signify  the  name  of  the  vessel,  by  hoisting  the  number  by 
which  she  is  known,  or  by  adopting  such  other  means  to  this  end  as  may  be  practicable  and  usual, 
and  shall  keep  the  signal  flying  until  it  be  answered  from  the  signal  station. 

2.  Any  master  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  conform  to  the  above  rule,  shall  be  liable  on 
conviction,  for  each  instance  of  refusal  or  neglect,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  rupees. 

8.  Every  pilot  shall  require  the  number  of  the  vessel  of  which  he  is  in  charge  to  be  duly 
signalled,  as  provided  under  Section  1  of  this  Act.  When  on  a  requisition  from  the  pilot  to  that 
effect,  the  master,  not  employed  in  the  service  of  Government,  shall  refuse  to  hoist  the  number  of  a 
vessel,  or  to  adopt  such  other  means  of  making  her  name  known  as  may  be  practicable  and  usual, 
the  pilot  in  charge  of  such  vessel  may,  on  arrival  at  the  first  place  of  safe  anchorage,  anchor,  and 
refuse  to  proceed  on  his  course,  until  the  requisition  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

4.  Any  pilot  in  charge,  who  may  be  proved  guilty  of  neglect  to  obey,  or  of  connivance  with  the 
master  in  disobeying  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  500  rupees 
for  each  instance  of  neglect  or  connivance,  and  in  addition  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  from  his 
appointment. 

THE  SAHDS,  BEEFS  AVB  ISLAJTDS  at  the  entrance  of  rivers  Uke  the  Hoogly,  are 
necessarily  subject  to  such  great  and  rapid  changes,  that 'any  attempt  at  AfnintOe  description  of 
them  would  be  more  mischievous  than  useful ;  a  general  notice  of  their  extent  and  position  is  all 
that  can  be  given.  The  W.  Brace  begins  at  the  parallel  of  21^  40'  N.,  near  Sola  Creek,  about 
2  m.  from  the  shore,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  having  its  convex  side  to  the  W.,  to  lat. 
21^  Id'  N.     On  the  N.  part  it  is  very  shoal,  and  about  2  m.  broad,  but  becomes  between  3  and 

4  m«  wide  in  the  middle,  where  the  depths  are  from  2  to  3  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  gradually  increasing 
to  7  or  8  fathoms  on  its  S.  extremity,  where  it  is  insensibly  lost  in  9  fathoms,  soft  ground.  The 
E.  Braee  is  about  8  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  former,  and  appears  to  be  an  extension  in  a  S.W.  by 
S.  direction  of  the  bank  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Ingellee  River.     Its  greatest  width  is  between  4  and 

5  ra.,  and  its  S.  extreme  is  in  lat.  21^  22^  N.,  with  depths  on  it  from  1  to  4  fathoms.  The  W.  Sea 
Beef,  hereafter  described,  is  a  continuation  of  this  bank.  The  Barabnlla,  and  other  smaller  and 
parallel  sands,  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  E.  Brace,  dividing  the  N.  part  of  the  great  Western  Channel 
into  several  smaller  ones.  The  Long  fikuid,  which  with  its  S.  continuation,  called  the  £.  Sea 
Reef,  forms  the  E.  side  of  the  Western  Channel,  extends  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Kedgeree,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  low  island  now  covered  with  grass ;  its  average  width  is  from  1  to  2  m.  There  are 
patches  on  its  N.  part,  which  are  dry  at  L.  W.  The  portions  of  the  sand  to  S.  of  Saogor  Island 
project  S.  by  E.  in  parallel  ridges,  forming  between  Uie  Saugor  Sand  and  the  £•  Sea  Reef  the 
passages  called  Caspar  and  Thorulull  Channels. 
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The  W.  Sea  Beef  is  a  continuation  of  the  E.  Brace,  extending  nearly  S.S.E.  to  lat.  21^  0'  N. 
It  is  in  general  about  4  m.  broad,  the  depths  at  L.  W.  1^  and  2  fathoms  on  the  N.  part,  deepening 
gradually  to  8  and  4  fathoms  farther  S.,  to  7  fathoms  on  the  S.  extremity. 

THE  E.  SEA  BEEF,  stretching  out  more  sea-ward  than  any  of  the  others,  being  a  continuation 
of  the  Long  Sand  and  of  the  Gasper  Sand,  extends  about  S.S.E.  to  lat.  20^  58'  N.,  the  tail  of  this 
reef  being  distant  about  10  m.  from  that  of  the  W.  Sea  Reef,  forming  between  them  the  Western 
GhanneL  The  depths  on  the  sand  gradually  increase  from  1^  fathoms  on  its  N.  end  to  3  and  4  in 
the  middle,  and  thence  to  9  and  10  fkthoms  at  its  S.  extreme.  Its  general  width  is  between  3  and 
4  m.  Upon  the  Sea  Reefs  the  bottom  is  hard  sand,  with  bright  specks  like  steel  Elings ;  and  on 
the  ebb-tide,  or  near  L.  W.,  the  lead  rebounds  from  it  similar  to  striking  on  a  rock.  The  difference 
in  depth  between  H.  W.  and  L.  W.  on  them  at  spring- tides,  is  generally  about  10  or  11  ft. ;  and 
the  water  is  highest  over  the  ground,  upon  the  Sea  Reefs,  and  in  Ballasore  Road,  about  9  or  0}  h. 
on  F.  and  0.  of  moon.  From  7  to  8  leagues  S.  of  the  tails  of  the  Sea  Reefs,  the  depths  are  from 
50  to  60  fathoms  on  the  outer  edge  of  soundings :  from  thence  the  decrease  is  regular  over  a  bottom 
of  soft  mud,  to  9  and  10  fathoms  close  to  their  tails ;  and  sudden  to  6  and  7  fathoms,  hard  ground 
upon  them. 

Sanger  Sand  extends  from  the  S.E.  part  of  Saugor  Island  about  S.S.E.,  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  the  Eastern  Sea  Reef,  and  terminates  on  the  meridian  of  88°  18'  E.,  in  lat.  21°  6'  N.,  where  the 
depth  is  5  fathoms.  -  It  is  very  dangerous,  with  patches  dry  at  L.  W.  towards  the  land,  and  there  is 
not  more  than  5  or  6  ft.  on  it  at  L.  W.,  for  a  great  distance  to  the  S.  The  quality  of  the  bottom 
is  hard  sand,  mixed  with  bright  specks  like  steel-filings,  but  rather  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  Sea 
Reefs.  The  Outer  Light-vessel  is  now  6  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  W.  tail  of  Saugor  Sand,  but  the 
E.  tail  is  about  9  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  Light-vessel ;  and  therefore  ships,  coming  from  the  E.  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  cannot  now  (as  formerly)  mistake  the  hard  soundings  they  get  on  it  for  the  soundings  of 
the  E.  Sea  Reef,  and  work  up  in  Lacam  Channel,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Saugor  Sand.  That  Sand  may 
be  considered  as  the  third  reef  that  extends  far  out  into  the  sea ;  the  W.  Sea  Reef  being  the  first, 
the  E.  Sea  Reef  the  second,  and  Saugor  Sand  the  third  reef,  forming  between  them  the  E.  and 
W.  entrance-channels.  Sanger  Island  extends  N.  and  S.  from  lat.  21°  35'  N.  to  21°  56'  N.,  and 
bounds  the  great  entrance  of  the  River  Hoogly  on  its  E.  side.  It  is  21  m.  in  length  and  6  in 
breadth,  and  like  all  the  land  hereabout  is  generally  low.  The  Barratulla  River,  generally  called 
the  Channel  Creek,  separates  it  from  the  other  land,  and  it  is  itself  divided  into  several  portions  bv 
narrow  creeks ;  the  S.  part  of  the  island  bears  the  name  of  Gunga  Saugor.  Snbtermooky  Sand 
projects  from  the  entrance  of  the  Subtermooky  River  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  30  m.,  forming  the  E.  side 
of  Lacam  Channel ;  and  from  Bui  cherry  Island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jumera  River,  the  Btileherry 
Sand  projects  nearly  the  same  distance  in  the  same  direction,  forming  a  channel  between  them  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  both  rivers.  To  the  E.  of  the  Bulcherry  Sand  lies  the  W.  channel  into  the  Mutlah 
River,  off  which  isplaced  a  temporary  light-ship,  moored  in  9  fathoms,  in  lat.  21°  6'  N.,  Ion.  88°  48'  E. 

UOHTS.  The  Pilots'  Ridge  Light  (during  S.W.  monsoon  only),  in  lat.  20°  50'  N.,  Ion. 
87°  41'  E.,  shown  by  a  Pilot  Brig,  which  by  day  hoists  a  Whits  flag  with  Bed  cross,  has  been 
described  at  page  472. 

The  Lower,  or  E.  Channel  Light-vessel,  in  lat.  21°  3'  N.,  Ion.  88°  15'  E.,  moored  in 
8^  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  shows  a,  fixed  light.  Between  March  15th  and  Sept.  15th,  she  bums  a  Blue 
light  every  half  hour,  and  a  maroon  torch  at  the  quarters,  commencing  at  7  h.  p.m.  From  Oct.  to 
March  (the  N.E.  monsoon),  she  burns  a  maroon  torch  every  half  hour,  and  a  Blue  light  every  hour. 
In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  she  is  moved  more  to  sea- ward  into  lat.  21°  N.  The  Pilot  Station  is 
between  this  light  and  the  Pilot  Ridge. 

The  Upper,  or  Gaspar  Chamiel  Light-vessel,  showing  also  a  fixed  light,  is  moored  in 
3|  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth)  at  the  distance  of  8  leagues  to  N.  by  W.  from  the  Lower  Light-ship. 
Its  position  is  sometimes  slightly  altered  as  the  channel  shifts ;  but  it  is  about  lat.  21°  26'  N.,  Ion. 
88°  7'  E.,  or  12  m.  on  a  S.  by  E.  i  E.  bearing  from  Saugor  Light. 

Sanger  Light.  In  1852  an  iron  light-house  was  erected  on  Middleton  Point,  in  lat.  21°  38i'  N., 
Ion.  88°  3  J'  E. ;  exhibits  a,  fixed  light  flashing  every  twenty  seconds,  88  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  visible 
from  4  to  5  leagues ;  it  is  situated  about  200  yards  from  L.  W.  mark,  and  the  light-house  is  roofed 
with  copper.  The  Electrio  Telegraph  extends  from  hence  to  Calcutta,  by  which  vessels  are  reported 
on  showing  their  number,  or  any  communication  required.  Fresh  provisions  and  water  can  be 
obtained,  by  application  to  the  superintendent  of  the  light-house. 

Cowcolly  Light  On  Kaokali  Point,  bearing  N.N.W.  i  W.  13  m.  from  Middleton  Point, 
stands  Cowcolly,  or  Kedgeree  fij^ed  light,  62  ft.  above  H.  W.,  visible  15  m  The  channel,  abreast 
of  the  light-house,  is  1^^  m.  wide  only,  with  depths  from  4  to  9  fathoms  ;  this  light  lies  2  m.  S.W. 
of  Kedgeree  Point,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  River  Hoogly. 
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The  Mntiah  Light-yessel,  temporary,  in  lat.  21°  6'  N.,  Ion.  88°  48'  E.,  in  9  fathoms,  bears 
about  E.  \  N.  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  £.  by  N.  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  the  East  Channel 
Light-ship,  distant  10^  leagues.  She  shows  di  fixed  light,  at  night,  and  by  day  hoists  a  Bed  flag  at 
the  main-mast.  If  in  her  position,')'  between  March  16th  and  Oct.  16th,  at  8h.  p.m.,  at  midnight, 
and  at  4  h.  a.m.,  she  fires  a  rocket. 

Houses  of  Eefage,  for  cast-away  mariners,  have  been  established  at  short  intervals  along  the 
sea-face  of  the  Sunderbunds  hereabouts.  In  each  house  there  is  a  supply  of  biscuit  and  water, 
which  will  be  easily  found  by  reading  the  instructions  put  up  in  each,  which  also  give  other  direc- 
tions that  wiU  be  useful.  Persons  cast  away,  reaching  land  to  the  E.  of  Saugor  Island,  should 
make  search  for  a  House  of  Refuge ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  vessel  is  lost 
with  a  pilot  on  board,  the  fact  would  soon  become  known  at  the  Pilot  Statiq^  and  in  Calcutta. 
Parties,  therefore,  finding  their  way  to  the  houses,  should  remain  there,  and  husband  the  means  of 
subsistence,  in  the  assurance  that  succour  will  speedily  reach  them;  or  if  compelled  to  leave, 
endeavour  to  get  W.  to  Saugor  Island,  and  travel  along  the  beach  until  they  arrive  at  the  liglit- 
hou^e ;  or  make  their  way  to  a  large  fishing  village,  situated  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Saugor  Island,  using 
the  catamaran  as  far  as  practicable. 

House  of  Refuge  (No.  1)  is  at  Seyer  Point,  bearmg  N.E.  by  E.  about  10  m.  from  the  Gaspar 
Channel  Light-vessel ;  it  is  painted  red,  and  erected  on  a  plain  to  the  £.  of  some  high  sand-hills. 
House  of  Refuge  (No.  2),  painted  white ;  is  SOO  yards  from  H.  W.  mark,  in.  the  midst  of  thick, 
low  jungle ;  and  E.N.E.  from  the  first,  distant  10  m. ;  it  is  situated  on  the  most  sea-ward  piece  of 
dry  land,  between  the  Subtermooky  and  Jumera  Rivers.  Ou  the  E.  side  of  Jumera  River,  is  a 
House  of  Refuge  (N.  8j,  painted  black,  and  200  yards  from  H.  W.  mark.  No.  4  is  white,  on  the 
S.E.  part  of  Dalhousie's  Island,  at  the  E.  side  of  Mutlah  River,  about  5  ft.  above  H.  W.,  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  white  flag  close  to  the  House,  and  visible  above  the  trees.  No.  6  also  is  white, 
on  the  S.E.  part  of  Bangadoonee  Island,  about  9  m.  to  the  E.  of  No.  4 ;  a  flag  is  hoisted  as  at 
No.  4.  A  catamaran  and  paddles,  a  letter  of  instruction,  and  a  chart  of  the  Soonderbuns,  will  be 
found  in  each  house.     No.  5  Refuge  is  about  15  leagues  to  N.E.  of  the  Outer  Light-ship. 

THE  EHTBANCE-CHAHiraiLSy  like  the  Banks,  being  subject  to  frequent  changes,  require 
an  accurate  chart  or  local  knowledge  for  their  navigation,  and  can,  therefore,  be  only  noticed  in 
their  general  character.  The  navigable  channels  in  the  River  Hoogly  are,  first : — Inside  Channel, 
stretching  from  Ballasore  close  along  the  shore  to  Kedgeree,  inside  of,  or  to  the  N.W.  of  all  the 
shoals,  with  depths  in  it  generally  from  1|  to  3  fathoms  at  L.  W. ;  this  is  used  by  the  small 
coasting-vessels,  which  are  navigated  by  natives,  and  draw  little  water. 

western  Channel,  (formerly  called  the  Fairway)  is  bounded  on  the  E.  side  by  the  Long 
Sand,  and  beyond  its  extremity,  by  the  tail  of  the  E.  Sea  Reef,  and  on  the  W.  side  by  the  Bara- 
bulla,  the  E.  Brace,  and  W.  Sea  Reef.  A  buoy,  called  the  South  Channel  Buoy,  is  placed  midway 
between  the  Sea  Reefs  on  the  parallel  of  %\P  N.,  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  About 
16  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  buoy,  a  narrow  sand  of  2i  to  4  and  5  fathoms' divides  the  channel  midway, 
and  similar  banks  as  the  land  is  approached  subdivide  it  again  into  several,  for  the  safe  navigation 
of  which  a  pilot  is  necessarily  required.  This  channel  cannot  be  navigated  with  safety  at  present 
by  ships  drawing  above  14  or  15  ft.  water. 

Middle  Channel,  formed  between  the  Long  Sand  to  the  W.,  and  the  E.  Sea  Reef  and  Gaspar 
Sands  to  the  E.,  is  narrow,  with  only  d  fathoms  water  in  several  places ;  it  is  therefore  seldom 
navigated  by  vessels  of  any  description. 

Saugor,  or  Eastern  Channcd,  formed  by  the  E.  Sea  Reef  on  the  W.  side,  and  Sanger  Sand  to 
the  E.,  b  that  at  present  in  general  use  by  ships  entering  or  departing  from  the  River  Hoogly. 
There  is  a  ligh^ vessel,  and  also  a  buoy  N.W.  of  her,  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  in  lat. 
2P  3f  N.,  Ion.  88^  12'  E.,  moored  in  7i  fathoms,  showing  a  bright .^«^  light,  from  15th  March 
to  15th  Sept.,  and  bears  from  the  buoy  on  the  Pilot's  Ridge  N.E.  by  E.  \  E.  33  m.  This 
E.  Channel  or  Lower  Ligh^ vessel  burns  a  Blue  light  every  half  hour,  and  a  maroon  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  during  the  night,  commencing  at  7  p.m.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  commencing  in 
Oct.  and  ending  in  March,  this  light-vessel  burns  a  maroon  or  torch  every  half  hour,  and  a  Blue 
light  every  hour :  the  cruising-ground  where  ships  will  have  to  seek  pilots  will  be,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  Eastern  Channel.  A  spire  buoy,  called  the  Beef  Bnoy,  is  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  E.  Sea 
Reef,  in  lat.  21^  9'  N. ;  these  buoys  ride  greatly  elevated,  resembUng  beacons  when  viewed  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  are  discerned  much  fiirther  than  those  of  the  common  construction. 
When  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Reef  Buoy,  the  Gaspar  Channel,  or  Upper  Light-vessel,  and  the 
trees  on  Saugor  Island,  may  be  seen  from  the  poop  of  a  laige  ship.    It  is  important  to  observe  the 

*  The  Matlah  Light-veuel  is  likely  to  be  zemoved  from  the  above  potitioa* 
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difference  as  to  the  Blue  lights  and  maroons  shown  by  the  Eastern  Channel  and  Pilot's  Ridge  Light 
respectively,  as,  if  this  is  attended  to,  a  vessel  out  in  her  reckoning,  or  uncertain  of  her  position, 
cannot  possibly  mistake  one  for  the  other.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon  this  Outer  Light  is  removed  to 
about  lat.  til<^  0'  N. 

Buoys.  About  9  m.  N.N.W.  from  the  Reef  Buoy,  and  in  lat.  21°  17'  N.,  there  is,  near  the 
edge  of  the  E.  Reef,  a  red  buoy,  called  the  Spit  Buoy,  8  or  0  m.  N.  by  E.  of  which  are  the  entrances 
of  Thomhill  and  Gaspar  Channels,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  sand-bank.  The  Upper 
Light- vessel  is  moored  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gaspar  Channel,  in  8^  fathoms,  in  lat.  21°  26'  N.. 
Ion.  88°  V  E.,  showing  di  fixed  bright  light ;  and  it  bears  N.  by  W.  24  m.  from  the  Eastern  Channel 
light-vessel,  when  at  her  N.E.  monsoon  station. 

A  ship  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  Sanger  Channel  during  favourable  weather  in  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  and  certain  of  her  situation,  may  work  up  a  considerable  way  with  safety  in  search  of  a 
pilot.  In  doing  this  she  may  borrow  on  die  edge  of  the  E.  Sea  Reef  in  tacking  from  the  W.  side 
of  the  channel,  as  the  water  shoals  regularly  upon  the  verge  of  it  on  that  side,  although  rather 
quick  in  some  places.  The  depths  in  mid-channel,  from  8i  and  9  fathoms,  between  the  tail  of  the 
Sea  Reef  and  the  tail  of  Saugor  Sand,  will  decrease  gradually  as  she  works  to  the  N.,  to  about 
5i  fathoms  when  near  the  Reef  Buoy.  Here  the  depths  are  nearly  the  same  from  side  to  side, 
there  being  only  about  \  fathom  more  water  toward  Saugor  Sand  than  there  is  in  the  W.  side  near 
the  Sea  Reef. 

When  near  the  Reef  Buoy,  or  in  about  lat.  21°  10'  N.,  a  ship  ought  not  to  stand  so  near  the 
edge  of  Saugor  Sand  as  to  shoal  her  water  in  working  farther  to  the  N. ;  for  it  is  steep- to,  and 
dangerous  to  borrow  upon.  The  best  guide  is  to  take  the  soundings  from  the  edge  of 'the  Sea 
Reef,  which  may  be  approached  to  5  fathoms  in  working,  until  5  or  6  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Reef 
Buoy,  or  until  the  Spit  Buoy  is  seen ;  then  the  Upper  Light-vessel  will  be  visible,  as  also  the  trees, 
on  Saugor  Island,  from  the  poop  or  mizen  shrouds,  if  the  weather  is  clear ;  and  she  ought  to  anchor 
until  a  pilot  is  obtained.  Here  she  will  have  4^  or  6  fathoms  at  L.  W.  in  the  proper  track,  and  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  venture  farther  up  the  channel  without  a  pilot.  The  S.  entrance  of  Thorn- 
hill  Channel  is  about  11  m.  S.  of  Saugor  Island,  and  is  pointed  out  by  two  buoys,  bearing  E.  and 
W.  of  each  other,  1  m.  distant,  the  W.-most  of  which  is  painted  ted  and  the  other  black.  The 
channel  between  these  buoys  leads  from  them  N.  by  W.  to  Saugor  Road,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  black 
buoy,  placed  about  6  m.  from  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  channel.  The  least  water  in  Thomhill 
Channel  at  low  tide  is  2f  fathoms,  but  commonly  3,  3^,  and  3|  fathoms.  The  water  in  this  channel 
is  comparatively  smooth  in  entering  it  from  the  Eastern  Channel,  being  sheltered  by  the  reef;  yet, 
in  a  ship  of  considerable  draught,  half-flood,  or  even  later,  is  the  best  time  to  pass  through  it,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  sufficient  depth  of  water;  the  tide  rises  in  Thomhill  Channel  on  the  springs 
about  13  ft.,  and  when  not  influenced  by  fresh  gales,  it  is  H.  W.  about  8  h.  20  m. 

The  Old  Channel,  called  also  Ckuipar  Channel,  is  formed  by  the  Gaspar  Sand  on  the  W.  side, 
and  by  a  spit  projecting  from  Saugor  Island.  Near  the  end  of  this  spit,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
channel  entrance,  lies  the  Upper  Light-vessel,  previously  mentioned.  At  1^^  m.  beyond  the  light- 
vessel,  there  is  a  buoy  on  the  Gaspar  Sand,  marking  there  the  W.  limit  of  tlie  channel;  another 
buoy  lies  about  2  m.  farther  up  on  the  opposite  side,  and  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  spit  or  middle 
ground ;  and  a  third  buoy  on  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  entrance  of  the  channel,  about  1  ^  ra.  farther. 
From  this  last-named  buoy,  the  anchoring  buoy  in  Saugor  Road  befiirs  about  N.W.  by  N.,  distant 
3^^  m.  As  the  tides  in  S.W.  gales  generally  set  strong  to  the  E.,  attention  to  the  buoys  is  requisite 
to  observe  the  way  a  ship  is  driving,  and  the  weather  side  of  the  channels  should  be  kept  on  board, 
remembering  thai  the  tide  does  not  set  fsdr  through  those  channels,  for  the  ebb  runs  to  the  S.W. 
over  the  reefs,  and  the  flood  to  the  N.E. 

Lacam  Channel  appears  now  to  be  closed  to  strangers,  and  the  common  passage  into  both  the 
Subtermooky  and  Jumera  Rivers  is  to  the  E.  of  Subtermooky  Sand. 

Channel  Creek,  called  by  the  natives  Barratulla,  is  a  small  branch  of  Hoogly  River,  dividing 
Clive  Island  and  Saugor  Island,  and  then  taking  a  direction  on  the  E.  side  of  Saugor  Sand  to  sea- 
ward about  S.S.E.  i  E.,  passing  Seyer  Point,  which  bears  N.E  by  E.,  and  is  about  10  m.  from 
Gaspar  Channel  Light-vessel.  House  of  Refuge,  No.  1,  painted  red,  is  erected  on  Seyer  Point,  on 
a  plain,  and  to  the  E.  of  some  high  sand-hills  that  here  line  the  shore. 

The  Biyer.  As  pilots  are  indispensable  to  a  vessel  going  up  to  Calcutta,  it  is  needless  to 
describe  all  the  windings  of  the  river.  Under  no  circumstances  are  vessels  permitted  to  be  under 
weigh  at  night  between  Saugor  Roads  and  Mud  Point,  which  is  the  N.W.  point  of  Saugor  Island. 
At  Diamond  Harbour,  43  m.  above  Saugor  Light-house,  moorings  are  laid  down  for  vessels  arriving 
in  distress  from  loss  of  anchors  and  cables ;  many  vessels  on  arrival  or  departure  are  found  lying 
here.    The  James  and  Mary  Sand,  just  above  the  Hoogly  Semaphore,  is  the  most  dangerous  shoal 
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in  tbe  River.  Above  that  the  navigation  has  been  improved  by  lights,  so  that  steamers  may  pass 
up  or  down  by  night.  Pilots  may  bring  in  steamers,  at  a  draught  of  22  ft.,  but  sailing-vessels 
with  only  20  ft. ;  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  this,  the  Master  Attendant  of  Calcutta  can  give 
special  permission,  at  certain  times  of  tide,  to  bring  them  above  Cowcolly  Light-house.  The  Port 
Rules  will  be  found  elsewhere.    {See  Index). 

CALGT7TTA  is  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly :  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  William  being  in 
lat  22°  33V  N.,  Ion.  88°  19'  40"  E.  The  station  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  leading  to  Delhi 
and  to  Bombay,  is  at  Howrah,  opposite  Calcutta ;  but  that  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  leading 
to  Dacca,  is  on  the  Calcutta  side.  Here  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  line  that  runs  to  Port  Canning 
on  the  Mutlah  River,  but  that  port  appears  to  be  little  used. 

Chandemagore,  a  French  settlement,  in  lat  22°  52'  N.,  Ion.  88°  25'  E.,  is  on  the  rigfu,  or 
W.  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  about  20  m.  above  Calcutta.  This  place,  like  all  the  small  settlements  of 
the  French  scattered  about  British  India,  is  subject  to  Pondicherry.  Chandemagore  can  be  reached 
by  rail  from  Howrah  in  little  more  than  one  hour.  A  century  ago  it  possessed  great  opulence,  and 
the  largest  ships  could  lie  close  to  the  town.  

APFEOACHmG  CALCUTTA  SAITD-HEADS  FBOM  THE  E.  Ships  bound  to  the 
Hoogly  River  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  were  formerly  directed  to  keep  close  along  the  coast  of 
Aracan  to  lat.  21°  N.,  or  in  sight  of  the  White  Cliffs,  and  from  thence  to  steer  W.,  or  W.  by 
N.,  between  lat.  21°  N.  and  21°  20'  N.  This  circuitous  route  was  chosen  that  ships  might  be 
enabled  to  anchor  in  moderate  depths  when  calms  and  faint  airs  prevailed,  and  to  prevent  currents 
occasioned  by  the  freshes  out  of  the  rivers  drifting  them  to  the  8.  out  of  soundings.  These 
S.  currents  are,  however,  seldom  experienced  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land,  where  also  faint 
airs  and  calms  prevail  more  than  farther  out  in  the  open  sea ;  on  which  account  it  seems  advisable 
to  keep  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Aracan  coast,  and  the  N.E,  angle  of  the  bay,  in  proceeding 
to  the  River  Hoogly  in  the  N.E.  monsoon.  Whether  a  ship  has  departed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  or  from  Cape  Negrais,  she  ought  to  endeavour  to  make  as  much  Northing  as  the 
winds  will  permit,  taking  care  not  to  get  too  far  to  the  W. :  this  will  be  avoided  by  tacking  to  the 
E.  at  times,  when  the  wind  veers  more  to  N.  than  usual.  In  an  indifferently-sailing  ship,  or  when 
the  longitude  is  not  correctly  ascertained,  it  may  be  prudent  to  endeavour  to  get  into  soundings 
about  14  or  15  leagues  to  the  E.  of  the  Mutlah  Light*ves8el,  then  cross  over  the  Swatch,  or  chasm 
in  the  bank  of  soundings,  which  will  point  out  the  true  situation. 

The  Swatch  of  Ho-groimd  extends  nearly  N.N.E.  from  lat.  21°  to  21°  22'  N.,  and  is  about 
3  leagues  broad ;  but  its  shape  and  dimensions  are  not  exactly  determined ;  there  are  no  soundings 
to  be  got  in  it,  with  from  150  to  50  or  60  fathoms  of  line.  Its  N.  extremity  is  distant  from  the 
land  only  about  6  leagues,  with  depths  between  them  from  13  fathoms  near  the  former,  decreasing 
to  3  fathoms  towards  the  land.  Round  the  other  parts  of  it,  the  depths  are  generally  from  40  to 
20  fathoms.  The  W.  edge  of  the  Swatch,  in  lat.  21°  12'  N.,  is  aboiU  25  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  Mutlah 
Light-vessel.    (See  page  477). 

Ships  getting  into  soundings  far  to  the  E.  ought  to  borrow  towards  the  land  to  17  or  20  fathoms, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  anchor  in  moderate  depths  when  requisite,  or  benefit  by  the  tides  when 
favourable  for  proceeding  to  the  W.  For  in  deep  water  calms  are  frequent,  with  a  drain  of  E.  current 
in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  bay,  and  the  influence  of  the  ebbs  setting  to  the  S.  reaches  farther  out 
than  that  of  the  flood-tides.  It  is  advisable  for  aU  ships  bound  to  the  Hoogly  River  from  the 
commencement  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  to  its  failure  in  the  early  part  of  March,  to  endeavour  not  to 
get  to  the  W.  of  the  Eastern  Sea  Reef;  but  rather  to  obtain  soundings  on  this  reef,  or  on  the  tail 
of  Saugor  Sand,  that  their  true  situation  may  be  known.  A  ship  coming  directly  from  the  S.  upon 
the  tail  of  a  sea  reef  cannot  be  certain  on  which  of  them  she  has  struck  soundings,  although  her 
longitude  may  be  known  tolerably  well.  She  ought,  in  this  case,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  ships 
coming  out  of  the  river,  and  if  several  are  seen,  or  a  single  large  one  be  standing  out  to  sea,  her 
situation  may  be  known :  for  in  all  probability  those  ships  are  proceeding  out  by  the  Eastern  Channel. 

To  approach  the  Eastern  Channel  from  sea- ward,  the  most  advisable  method  is  to  get  soundings 
on  the  tail  of  the  Subtermooky  Sand  or  Saugor  Sand.  To  effect  this,  a  ship  should  endeavour  to 
get  into  lat  21°  4'  or  21°  5'  N.,  whilst  to  the  E.  of  Saugor  Sand,  and  steer  W.,  keeping  in 
8i  fEithoms  atL.  W.,  or  about  9^  or  10  fathoms  at  H.  W.  If  the  Mutlah  Light-vessel  is  in  position, 
that  will  be  her  guide.  She  will  have  soft  ground  in  this  parallel  until  the  depths  decrease  suddenly 
on  the  tail  of  Saugor  Sand,  over  a  hard  bottom.  If  near  L.  W.,  she  may  edge  to  the  S.  a  little, 
and  after  crossing  its  S.  extremity  in  5  to  7  fathoms,  haul  to  the  N.W.  into  the  proper  channel. 
If  more  than  half-flood,  she  may  cross  over  Saugor  Sand  when  the  latitude  does  not  exceed  21°  T 
N. ;  but  this  sand  or  reef  being  steep  on  both  sides,  ought  always  to  be  approached  with  caution 
particularly  to  the  N.  of  the  latitude  lust  meutioned.     If  iu  steering  to  the  W.,  a  ship  keep  exactly 
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in  lat.  21^  0'  N.,  she  will  miss  the  tail  of  Saugor  Sand,  but  may  sight  the  Oater  or  E.  Channel 
Light-vessel.  It  seems,  however,  preferable  to  keep  so  far  up  as  to  get  the  first  hard  soundings 
on  the  Subtermookj  or  the  Saugor  Sands,  when  the  weather  is  favourable  and  the  sea  smooth,  to 
prevent  mistakes ;  for  many  ships  have  thought  the  soundings  they  had  to  be  those  of  the  £.  Sea 
Reef,  when  they  came  upon  it  from  the  S.  When  soundings  have  been  obtained  on  the  tail  of 
Saugor  Sand,  and  a  ship's  true  place  is  ascertained,  by  sighting  the  Outer  Light  off  the  Eastern 
Channel,  she  may,  if  no  pilot-vessel  is  discerned,  work  up  in  search  of  one  to  the  Reef  Buoy. 

THE  SUNDERBUNDS,  OR  DELTA  OF  THE  GANGES. 

The  Coast  of  Bengal,  from  Hoogly  River  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  is  all  very 
low,  without  any  distinguishing  marks;  and  the  country  is  a  level,  woody  plain,  generally  called 
the  Sunderbunds,  or  Soonderbuns.  The  low  country,  or  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  is  intersected  in 
various  directions  by  numerous  small  branches  of  that  great  river  and  other  rivers,  which  com- 
municate by  lateral  branches,  and  most  of  them  are  discharged  by  wide  channels  into  the  sea. 

Roymatlali,  or  Mntlah  Biver,  about  30  m.  to  the  E.  of  Saugor,  separated  from  Jumera 
River  by  Bulcherry  Island  and  flats,  is  above  a  league  wide  at  the  entrance,  the  channel  leading  in 
a  N.  direction.  The  depths  at  the  entrance  are  9  or  10  fathoms ;  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
land  that  bounds  it  on  the  E.  side  is  in  lat.  21^  32'  N.,  having  a  very  shoal  bank  extending  from 
it  to  sea-ward  about  7  leagues.  Bulcheny  Island,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance,  is  large, 
separated  from  the  other  land  only  by  a  narrow  creek. 

Port  Caimixig  on  the  MntlaL  This  port,  in  lat.  22^  20'  N.,  Ion.  88°  39'  E.,  hastily  adopted 
because  its  river  is  easier  of  navigation,  and  deeper  than  the  Hoogly,  was  very  little  frequented  by 
shipping  from  the  first;  although  only  65  m.  from  the  sea,  and  having  a  railway  to  Calcutta.  It  is 
said  now  that  the  Government  has  withdrawn  its  countenance  from  this  place,  and  it  is  no  longer 
one  of  the  chief  ports.  But,  as  it  may  be  adopted  still  by  some  vessels,  we  retain  the  following 
directions  for  its  navigation. 

DIEECnOHS  FOB  THE  EIVEE  inJTLAH.  The  W.,  or  Ward's  Channel,  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Bulcherry  Reef,  or  Sand,  extending  S.  from  the  island  of  that  name ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Roymutlah  Sand,  nart  of  which  dries  at  L.  W.  This  channel  is  from  2  to  5  m.  wide, 
and  is  marked  ofif  by  the  Mutlall  Eloating  Light  {temporary)  off  its  entrance,  in  9  fathoms,  in  lat. 
21°  6'  N.,  Ion.  88°  48'  E.,  and  by  six  buoys,  four  Bed,  on  the  W.  side,  and  two  Black,  on  the 
E.  side. 

Bnoys  on  W.  side.  The  outermost,  or  Beef  Buoy,  is  a  first-class  spire  buoy,  with  two  baskets 
on  it ;  it  is  painted  Bed^  and  marked  with  the  letter  M  ;  it  lies  in  4^  fathoms,  L.  W.,  spring  tides ; 
lat.  21°  10'  N.,  Ion.  88°  43'  E.,  or  5  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  Mutlah  Floating  Light ;  and  bears  from 
the  Eastern  Channel  Floating  Light  Buoy,  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  distant  32  m.  The  eentre  Bulcheny 
Buoy  is  a  second-class  spire  buoy,  with  one  basket  on  it ;  it  is  painted  Bed,  and  marked  Mutlab  in 
full ;  it  lies  in  4  fathoms,  L.  W.,  about  7  m.  N.N.W.  from  the  outer,  or  Reef  Buoy.  The  Bulcherry 
Spit  Buoy  is  also  a  spire  buoy,  painted  Bed;  it  lies  in  4  fathoms,  L.  W.,  on  a  spit  of  the  sand, 
about  9  m.  N.  I-  W.  of  the  centre  buoy.  The  upper  Bulcherry  Buoy  is  also  a  spire  buoy,  painted 
Bed;  it  lies  in  3}  fathoms,  about  6m.  N.  by  W.  from  the  Spit  Buoy,  and  W,  by  S.  f  S.  of  the 
flag-staff  or  beacon  (60  ft.  high)  on  Dalhousie  Point.  This  beacon  is  28  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  the 
Mutlah  Light- vessel. 

Buoys  on  E.  side.  The  outer  R  buoy  of  this  channel  is  a  second-class  spire  buoy,  painted 
Black,  with  one  basket  on  it ;  it  lies  in  4  J  fathoms,  L.  W.,  on  the  S.W,  verge  of  the  Roymutlah 
Sand,  N.E.  by  N.  of  the  Reef  Buoy,  distant  about  5im.  In  Jan.,  1857,  a  floating  lightrvessel 
was  placed  about  6  m.  or  7  m.  to  the  S.  of  this  black  buoy,  in  9  fathoms,  in  lat.  21°  6'  N.,  Ion. 
88°  48'  E.,  exhibiting  9l  fixed  light,  visible  7  m.  The  Roymutlah  W.  Spit  Buoy  is  a  second-class 
spire  buoy,  painted  Black;  it  lies  in  4  fathoms,  L.  W.,  N.W.  |  N.  from  the  outer  black  buoy, 
distant  about  10  m.,  and  N.  about  6  m.  from  the  centre  Bulcherry  Buoy.  The  mid-channel  course 
from  sea  to  abreast  of  the  above  Spit  Buoy  is  N.N.W.  ^  W.  15  m.  From  that  point  a  N.  course  of 
15  m.  will  carry  a  vessel  up  to  Halliday's  Island  ;  the  beacon  on  which  bears  about  N.W.  between 
5  and  6  m.  from  Dalhousie  Island  Beacon. 

The  E.,  or  Boymutlah  Channel,  is  bounded  by  the  Roymutlah  Sand  to  the  W.,  and  the 
Bangadoony  Sand,  or  Reef,  to  the  E.,  and  is  marked  off  with  four  buoys,  three  Bed,  or  W.,  one 
black,  or  E.  The  outermost  buoy  is  a  second-class  spire  buoy,  with  one  basket  upon  it ;  it  is 
painted  red,  marked  muAah!  it  lies  in  5  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  on  the  S.E.  verge  of  the  Roymutlah 
Sand,  and  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  about  10  m.  from  the  Bulcherry  Reef  Buoy.  The  Roymutlah 
E.  Spit  Buoy  is  painted  red ;  it  lies  in  5  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  bearing  N.N.W.  i  W.,  about  6  m.  from 
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the  outer  buoy.     The  upper  Hojmutlah  Buoy  is  painted  Bed;  it  lies  in  4)  fathoms,  at  L.  W.,  and 
to  N.W.  of  the  Spit  Buoy,  distant  about  5^  m. 

The  innermost  buoy  of  this  channel  is  painted  Black ;  it  lies  in  5  fathoms,  (L.  W.  depth),  on 
the  S.  verge  of  a  flat  extending  from  Dalhousie  Point  to  the  S.S.E. ;  it  bears  from  the  upper 
Roymutlah  Buoy  N.  by  W.,  distant  about  4  m.  The  mid-channel  course  in  the  Roymutlah  Channel 
is  N.W  i  N.  to  the  Black  buoy,  and  from  that  point  N.N.W.  to  N.  by  W.  to  Halliday's  Island. 
The  bottom  throughout  the  channels  is  mud,  the  sands  exceedingly  hard,  and  the  lead  an  excellent 
and  safe  guide  towards  them.  The  least  water  in  the  W.,  or  Ward's  Channel,  is  4  fathoms ;  and 
in  the  Roymutlah  6  fathoms  at  L.  W.  springs. 

From  Halliday's  Island  the  course  continues  N,  up  to  the  "  Cattalee,"  where  the  river  takes  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  W.  and  the  channel  contracts.  Up  to  this  point  a  stranger,  with  Ward  s  Chart, 
and  ordinary  care,  could,  without  a  pilot,  conduct  his  ship  with  safety,  attending  to  the  set  of  the 
tides,  leaving  the  Bed  buoys  to  the  W.,  and  Black  buoys  to  the  E.  of  his  course. 

Vessels  resorting  to  the  River  Mutlah  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  should  adopt  a  similar  route, 
and  conform  to  the  directions  for  making  the  Pilot  Station  at  the  entrance  to  the  River  Hoogly ; 
thence  taking  a  departure  from  Eastern  Channel  Floating  Light,  steering  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  to  cross 
the  tail  of  the  E.  prong  of  Saugor  Sand  in  5  fathoms,  olT  which  they  would  deepen  into  7  fathoms, 
shoaling  again  on  the  Subtermooky  or  old  Light-house  Sand  to  6 1  or  6  fathoms,  deepening  ofif  into 
6^  or  7,  and  crossing  the  Bulcherry  Reef  in  4^  to  5  fathoms  a  little  S.  of  the  Reef  Buoy.  The 
temporary  Mutlah  Light-vessel  is  placed  about  5  m.  to  the  S  E.  of  the  Reef  Buoy. 

Commanders  of  vessels  doubtful  about  crossing  the  tails  of  sands  in  a  heavy  swell  could  steer 
more  to  the  S.,  and  keep  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  soft  ground ;  but  great  care  would  be  requisite  not  to 
overrun  the  distance* 

During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  commanders  of  vessels,  confident  of  the  correctness  of  their 
reckoning,  should  work  up  direct  for  the  Bulcheny  Reef  Buoy;  but  during  cloudy  or  thick 
weather,  crossing  the  Swatch  of  No-ground  in  about  the  latitude  of  tlie  buoy,  and  running  down 
upon  it,  would  be  advisable.  If  the  Mutlah  Light-vessel  be  continued  in  its  place,  she  will  of 
course  be  the  best  guide. 

Tide.  It  is  U.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  about  9  h.  15  m.  At  the  Bulcherry  Reef  Buoy  the  tides  set 
round,  as  in  the  channels  to  the  Hoogly ;  the  floods  making  to  the  W.,  the  ebbs  to  the  E.,  having 
a  velocity  during  the  springs  from  d^  to  dm.  per  hour,  and  a  rise  of  9 ft. 

Bangadoony  Biver,  the  next  to  the  E.  of  the  Mutlah,  and  5  m.  from  it,  is  small,  with 
tolerably  deep  water  at  its  mouth,  and  the  course  of  the  channel  to  sea- ward  is  about  S.E.  The 
entrance  lies  about  15  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  Mutlah  Light- vessel.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  island 
which  separates  this  entrance  from  Gua-Suby  River,  the  next  in  succession  to  the  E.  A  vessel  of 
considerable  burden  might  pass  to  the  N.  of  Bangadoony  Island,  and  moor  between  it  and  a  small 
island  in  the  passage,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Giia>Sllby  Biver  is  of  considerable  size,  but  the 
most  difficult  to  enter  of  any  on  the  coast,  on  account  of  the  bending  channel  at  its  mouth.  A 
vessel,  without  a  pilot,  should  not  attempt  to  enter  it.  Boymongul  ^trance,  about  5  leagues  to 
the  E.  of  GuaSuby  River,  receives,  about  2  leagues  from  the  sea,  the  united  streams  of  three 
rivers, — Harribanga  the  W-most,  Roymongul  the  next,  and  Jubunah  the  E.-most.  The  point  of 
land  on  the  E.  side  the  entrance  is  in  lat.  Ul°  38'  N.,  and  Ion.  89°  12'  E.,  with  5  and  6  fathoms 
in  the  channel  close  to  it,  and  10  or  12  fathoms  inside  towards  Harribanga  River.  From  the 
point  sea- ward,  in  a  S.  by  E.  direction,  the  depths  decrease  gradually  to  4  fathoms  in  this  channel, 
and  the  outer  part  of  it  has  a  distinct  bar.  with  3  and  3^  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  which  lies  about  17  m. 
to  S.  ^  E.  from  the  point.  This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  openings  on  the  coast,  and  forms 
a  good  harbour. 

MoUinohew  Riyer,  about  2i  leagues  from  Roymongul  entrance,  has  a  channel  stretching  in  a 
8. S.W.  direction  to  sea-ward,  with  6  or  7  fathoms  near  the  land,  decreasing  to  3  and  4  fathoms. 
A  few  miles  farther  to  the  E.  is  Borrapuiigall  River,  having  its  channel  separated  from  the  former 
by  Putnay  Island.  From  this  island  an  extensive  reef  and  flat  stretches  out  3}  or  4  leagues,  on 
which  the  ship  Falmouth  was  lost.  H.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  10  h. ;  rise  and  fall  about  8  ft.  Directly 
S.  from  Roymongul  and  Mollinchew  Rivers,  at  the  distance  of  9  leagues,  the  Swatch  of  No-groimd 
is  situated  (described  at  page  479).  Hnijattah  River,  situated  2^  or  3  leagues  to  the  E.  of 
Putnay  Island,  is  wide  at  the  entrance,  the  channel  stretching  from  the  land  on  the  E.  side  nearly 
8.  by  W.,  shoaling  gradually  from  the  land  to  3  or  3^  fathoms  outside.  About  4  or  5  m.  inside  the 
entrance  of  che  river,  two  islands,  called  the  Pavangah  Islands,  are  situated,  and  on  the  8.  one  there 
is  said  to  be  a  tank  of  fresh  water.  Bangarah  River,  about  3}  leagues  E.N.E.  from  the  former, 
and  much  smaller,  has  a  channel  stretching  S.E.  from  the  point  of  land  on  the  W.  side,  with 
depths  from  3  and  4  fathoms,  decreasing  outside  to  2i  or  3  fathoms.     About  half-way  between  this 
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river  and  that  of  Maijattah,  another  sma'l  river  falls  into  the  sea,  and  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
former,  which  all  communicate  with  each  other.  The  Argo  Flat  is  an  extensive  bank  of  shoal 
soundings  off  the  Bangarah,  and  extending  to  the  Hooringottah  River. 

HOORIHGOTTAH  BIVEB,  situated  ii  leagues  to  the  NE.  of  Bangarah  River,  and 
33  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Saugor  Island,  has  a  very  spacious  entrance,  about  3  leagues  wide,  between 
the  two  great  banks  or  shoals  which  form  it  These  project  from  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
river  several  leagues  to  sea- ward,  or  to  lat.  21^  30'  N.,  having  3  or  S^  fathoms  hard  ground  in  this 
latitude  on  their  extremities,  and  shoaling  gradually  to  2  and  1^  fathoms  farther  in  towards  tlie 
land.  The  W.-most  of  these,  called  Argo  Flat,  has  S\  fathoms  on  its  extremity,  in  lat.  21^  31'  N., 
Ion.  89°  6(f  E.,  and  the  W.,  or  Great  Channel,  leading  into  the  river  is  on  the  E.  side  of  this 
flat,  in  a  S.  by  E.  line  from  Tiger  Point,  which  point  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  river's  entrance. 
Deer  Point,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  bears  due  N.,  and  is  10  m.  from  Tiger  Point ;  but  the 
outermost  land,  that  marks  the  E.  side  of  Hooringottah  River  entrance,  is  called  Landfall  Point, 
the  S.W.  extreme  of  which  bears  about  E.S.E.,  distant  12  m.  from  Tiger  Point.  The  depths  in 
the  entrance  of  the  channel,  in  lat.  21°  31'  to  21°  33'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  88°  53',  and  88°  56'  E.. 
are  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  tails  of  the  sands,  from  3  to  3^  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  and  in  some  places 
rather  hard  bottom.  These  depths  continue  with  little  variation  till  within  5  or  6  m.  of  Tiger 
Point,  when  they  increase  to  4^  and  5^  fathoms  abreast  of  it  About  5  or  6  m.  inside  the  tails  of 
the  reefs  lies  the  S.  end  of  an  extensive  sand,  called  Heroine  Reef,  which  lies  ofif  the  Bishkhali 
River,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  Landfall  Point  When  within  7  m.  of  Tiger  Point,  there  commences  a 
Middle  Ground,  by  which  a  Middle  Channel  is  formed  between  it  and  the  Heroine  Reef,  with  from 
3  to  Si  fathoms,  water ;  but  it  is  narrow,  tht  Great  Channel  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Middle  Ground 
being  the  only  safe  passage  for  large  ships. 

Directions.  As  the  land  at  the  entrance  of  Hooringottah  River  will  not  be  discerned  till  a 
ship  has  entered  into  the  channel  a  considerable  way  between  the  sands,  the  Swatch  of  No-ground 
will  be  a  tolerable  guide  to  direct  her  to  the  entrance  of  that  river,  observing,  that  from  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Swatch,  the  S.  extreme  or  tail  of  Argo  Flat  bears  N.E.  by  E.  about  12  m.  When  this 
flat  is  approached,  and  a  ship  certain  of  her  position,  she  ought  to  steer  about  N.  by  E.  or  N.  along 
its  E.  side,  or  in  working  up  with  the  flood-tide  (in  the  N.E.  monsoon),  she  may  make  short  tacks 
from  it  to  the  E.,  till  Tiger  Point  is  seen,  then  keep  it  bearing  N.  by  W.,  which  will  lead  her  up  in 
mid-channel,  being  guided  by  the  lead.  It  must  be  observed,  that  Landfall  Point,  on  the  E.  side 
the  river,  being  6  m.  farther  S.  than  Tiger  Point,  will  be  seen  before  it,  and  probably  also  the  land 
on  the  W.  shore,  which  stretches  about  S.W.  by  W«  from  Tiger  Point,  and  the  island  that  forms  the 
S.  side  of  the  Bangarah  River ;  but  Tiger  Point  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  Hooringottah  River,  by 
which  it  will  be  easily  known.  A  ship  may  pass  this  point  within  i  m.,  also  Bu£do  Point,  about 
1  i  m.  N.  by  W.  from  it,  she  may  pass  at  the  same  distance.  At  the  entrance  of  Hooringottah 
River  it  is  H.  W.  about  11  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  and  the  tide  runs  very  strong  on  the 
spring. 

Morrellgnnj,  in  lat  22°  23'  N.,  Ion.  89°  53'  E.,  a  new  port  on  the  W.  bank  of  Hooringottah 
River,  was  declared,  in  1868,  to  be  a  port  for  shipping  and  landing  of  goods,  during  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon only,  and  to  be  for  a  time  eifree  port.  The  experiment  has  given  promise  of  success.  The 
rivers  which  disembogue  into  the  Hooringottah,  pass  through  a  part  of  the  country  abounding  in 
rice,  which  is  here  purchased  on  very  moderate  terms ;  ships,  therefore,  have  sometimes  proceeded 
to  this  place,  and  loaded  with  grain  for  the  Coromandel  coast,  when  the  prices  were  high  at 
Calcutta.  The  Cartier  and  other  ships,  which  loaded  iu  Hooringottah  River,  were  from  400  to 
500  tons  burden,  but  larger  vessels  can  now  enter,  as  the  channel  has  been  marked  with  buoys.  A 
ship  being  about  to  enter  it,  or  any  of  the  rivers  along  this  coast,  ought  to  keep  a  boat  sounding,  to 
trace  out  before  her  the  soft  bottom  in  the  proper  channels,  as  they  are  imperfectly  known,  Uttle 
frequented,  and  liable  to  altera  by  the  freshes  running  out  against  strong  winds  and  heavy  sea 
during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

The  Hooringottah  River  has  lately  been  surveyed ;  but  others  adjoining  it,  both  to  the  E.  and 
to  the  W.,  have  not  been  examined  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  banks  off  their  mouths 
must  have  undergone  immense  changes. 

Aspect  of  Coast  Every  navigator  proceeding  to  this  coast,  or  driven  towards  it  by  accident, 
ought  to  remember,  that  the  whole  of  it  when  first  seen  from  a  ship's  mast-head  at  sea,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  range  of  low  islands  covered  with  trees,  and  that  the  ground  between  the  ship  and 
them  is  a  sloping  bank,  with  very  little  water  on  it  near  the  land.  That  the  bank  is  cut  through 
by  a  channel  between  each  island.  That  these  channels  all  have  a  soft  bottom,  with  an  increasing 
depth  of  water  towards  the  land.  When  the  coast  can  be  seen  from  the  deck,  the  depth  of  water  is 
in  general  about  3  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  and  very  few  places  have  much  more  or  less ,  the  bottom  at 
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this  distance  is  mostly  stiff  ground.  If  a  ship  be  in  a  channel,  as  she  draws  nearer  the  land,  the 
ground  will  become  very  soft,  with  an  increase  of  depth :  if  not  in  one,  the  ground  will  suddenly 
become  very  hard,  and  the  depth  decrease ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  she  ought  immediately  to 
haul  to  the  E.  or  W.,  as  the  wind  may  permit,  until  the  ground  become  soft,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  depth  will  increase  at  the  same  time.  Whenever  the  ground  is  found  to  be  quite  soft,  a 
ship  may  steer  for  the  opening  without  fear ;  as  she  enters  it,  what  appeared  to  be  an  opening 
between  islands,  will  be  found  in  reality  ibe  entrance  of  a  river.  The  coast  not  being  inhabited,  it 
is  from  the  salt-works  interspersed  along  it  in  some  places  that  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
driven  upon  this  coast  in  tempestuous  weather  may  expect  relief,  either  of  boats  or  of  men,  to  pilot 
them  to  the  inhabited  country.  The  people  employed  on  this  business  have  the  general  name  of 
MoUingaho,  and  are  a  quiet,  harmless  race  of  men.  A  small  supply  of  fresh  water  and  a  little  rice 
may  be  got  from  them,  which,  with  the  few  fowls  they  have,  is  their  principal  food.  The  crowing 
of  jungle-cocks  in  the  woods  is  often  heard,  which  should  be  no  inducement  for  strangers  to  go  into 
the  woods  in  search  of  people ;  they  ought  also  to  beware  of  going  ashore  at  the  Salt  Churrs  in  the 
night,  for  both  the  royal  tiger  and  the  leopard  are  on  the  watch  there,  and  often  cover  all  the  ground 
over  at  night,  as  may  be  seen  by  marks  of  their  feet. 

Babnadab  Island,  the  S.  extremity,  is  in  lat.  21^  50'  N.,  and  6  or  7  leagues  to  the  E.  of 
Hooringottah  entrance.  This  Island  is  large,  with  a  channel  on  each  side ;  the  W.-most,  extending 
from  the  W.  side  of  the  Island  about  S.S.W.,  is  narrow,  but  thought  to  have  3  or  3^^  fathoms,  water. 
The  other,  on  the  E.  side,  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly  the  same  depths,  but  shoal  water  extends 

9  leagues  sea- ward.  To  the  N.E.  and  E.  of  Rabnadab  is  a  group  of  islands,  called  Don-Manic 
Islands,  past  which  the  great  River  Ganges  debouches  into  the  sea,  and  bringing  down  alluvial  soil 
and  sand,  has  formed  several  sandy  islets,  both  to  the  S.  and  the  W.  of  these  islands. 

The  Ganges  Sea  SeefiB.  These  spits  or  shoals  lie  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  general 
S.  by  W.  direction,  extending  sea-ward  fully  30  m.  to  the  S.  of  Rabnadab  Island,  and  forming 
dangers  to  vessels  trading  to  the  Hooringottah,  which  forbid  intercourse  with  that  river  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon.  The  ontermost  banks  lie  about  40  m.  to  E.  of  the  head  of  the  Swatch,  and 
between  the  meridians  of  Ion.  90^  6'  and  90°  45'  E. ;  they  extended  to  the  S.  into  lat.  21°  15'  N., 
and  doubtless  they  encroach  farther  every  year.     Vessels,  therefore,  should  never  shoal  under 

10  fathoms  by  day,  or  20  fathoms  by  night  off  these  banks ;  but,  to  the  E.  of  Ion.  91°  E.,  a  vessel 
bound  to  Chittagong  must  use  these  leading  banks,  and  feel  her  way  round  them  in  7  fathoms, 
water.    (See  Chittagong).  

The  GAFGES  and  MEGHA  EivjulS,  with  the  various  islands  and  sand-banks  forming 
their  channels  of  approach,  are  between  Rabnadab  Island  and  the  coast  of  Chittagong.  The  sea- 
face  of  the  islands  is  near  the  parallel  of  22°  18'  N.,  and  the  extremes  of  the  sand-banks  which 
project  to  the  8.  take  a  general  N.E.  direction  from  lat.  21°  15'  N.,  Ion.  90°  25'  E.,  towards  the 
town  of  Chittagong,  33  leagues.  The  large  island  of  Bnkhin  Shabazpoor  separates  the  mouth  of  the 
great  River  Megna  from  that  of  the  Ganges ;  but  to  the  N.  of  it  these  rivers  communicate,  and 
form  several  smaller  islands.  Betwixt  Dukhin  Shabazpoor  and  Hattia,  the  next  island  to  the 
E.,  there  are  other  smaller  islands,  the  S.-most  of  which  fronting  the  sea,  called  Manboura,  is  the 
largest.  To  the  E.  of  Hattia  are  the  islands  of  Sidi-Budu  and  Sun- Deep,  near  the  main  land : 
these  are  large,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  the  outermost.  The  River  Megna  joins  the  sea  by 
the  various  channels  formed  between  these  islands.  In  Sept.  this  river  overflowed  its  banks, 
inundated  the  adjacent  islands,  Hattia,  Dukhin  Shabazpoor,  &c,,  whereby  many  of  the  cattle  and 
inhabitants  perished. 

Snn-deep  extends  from  lat.  22°  22^  N.,  Ion.  91°  31'  E.,  5  leagues  to  the  N. ;  it  is  a  fertile 
island,  abounding  with  cattle,  but  free  from  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  which  infest  the  neighbouring 
continent.  From  the  S.'end  of  the  island  a  shoal  projects  about  4  leagues  to  sea-ward,  having  a 
channel  with  3^,  4,  and  5  fathoms,  water,  along  its  W.  edge,  leading  to  the  principal  town  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  known  by  a  remarkable  tree  near  it, 
and  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  There  are  ferries  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  the  main  land ;  but 
the  sea-face  of  the  banks  is  too  little  known  for  any  sea-going  ship  to  approach  without  a  native 
pilot 

The  Bank  of  Sonndings  extends  for  fully  70  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  Islands  Sun-deep  and 
Hattia.  On  the  outer  30  m.  of  this  bank,  the  depths  range  from  5  to  7  fathoms ;  so  (for  distinction) 
we  call  it  the  Great  Megna  Flat,  which  if  properly  surveyed  would  prove  an  invaluable  guide,  "  a 
leading'bank"  (as  it  has  been  called)  for  vessels  bound  to  Chittagong,  to  enable  them  to  pass  up 
clear  of  those  dangerous  shoals,  the  V.  and  S.  patches,  orKootaMeflJL  Banks,  which  stand  out  in 
the  fairway,  and  several  miles  to  the  W.  of  Mascal  and  Kootubdeah  Islands.  The  S.  patches  are 
25  m.  on  a  S.S.W.  bearing  from  the  Eootnbdeah  Light-house,  but  at  that  distance  the  l^ht  cannot 
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be  seen  (except  from  mast  head,  in  exceptional  clear  weather),  and  therefore  fhe  lead  must  be  the 
mariner  s  guide,  as  he  works  up  (with  the  N.E.  monsoon)  to  the  N.,  towards  Chittagong.  along  the 
edge  of  the  Great  Magna  Flat,  between  6  fathoms  to  the  W.  and  0  fathoms  to  the  E.  The  greatest 
depths  of  water  hereabout  are  guts  with  10  and  1 1  fathoms,  running  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  on 
either  side  of  the  S  Patches.  When  the  Kootubdeah  Light  is  in  sight,  it  maj  be  steered  for  when 
bearing  between  N.E.  bj  N.  and  N.E. ;  but  remember  the  Dolphin  Shoal,  which  lies  4  m.  to  the 
W.  of  the  light-house. 

COAST  OF  CHITTAGONG. 

Approaching  Chittagong.  The  usual  track  from  the  Hoogly  Eastern  Channel  to  Chittagong, 
was  to  cross  the  Patch  Sand,  and  sight  the  White  Cliffs  about  Coxe  Bazar,  keeping  to  the  W.  of 
Red  Crab  Island,  and  working  up  betwixt  the  two  outer  sands ;  which  track  seems  proper  in  some 
periods  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  cloudy  weather  often  prevents  observations  from  being  obtained. 
But  in  the  fine  weather  months  of  either  monsoon,  the  shortest  and  best  passage  (having  more  room 
fbr  working  if  requisite)  will  be  found  to  the  W.  of  the  Patch  Sand  ;  and  the  best  guidance  thereto 
is,  by  steering  £.  by  N.  from  the  Hoogly  Outer  Light-vessel,  until  you  shoal  on  the  flats  off  the 
Ganges  mouths  in  about  7  fathoms,  between  the  meridians  of  Landfall  Point  and  Don-Manic 
Islands  (See  Hooringottah,  page  482).  These  banks  have  been  called  the  leading  sand  to  Chittagong ; 
and  a  vessel  may  make  the  circuit  of  them  by  keeping  in  7  fathoms,  hauling  out  to  S.E.,  or  up  to 
N.,  to  maintain  that  depth.  Being  about  lat.  21^  12'  N.,  and  due  S  of  ^e  Don-Manic  Islands, 
the  course  will  be  about  E.,  till  the  meridian  of  Sun-deep  Island  is  approached ;  then  a  nearly 
N.  course  for  about  20  m.  along  the  E.  verge  of  the  Great  Megna  Flat,  hauling  gradually  to  N.E., 
to  keep  in  a  line  of  7  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  till  you  sight  Kootubdeah  Light.  If  you  keep  too 
long  steering  due  E.,  you  will  deepen  gradually  into  10  or  12  fathoms  off  the  W.  edge  of  the  Patch 
Sand :  therefore  it  is  advisable  for  all  ships  bound  to  Chittagong  to  haul  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  after 
getting  one  cast  of  10  or  11  fathoms.  The  worst  part  of  the  Patch  Sand  is  its  N.  end,  which  is 
easily  discernible  during  daylight  in  blowing  weather  by  the  agitated  water  upon  it.  At  the  distance 
of  \  m.  to  the  N.  of  it,  you  may  cross  to  the  E.,  carrying  8  and  9  fathoms,  water ;  and  thus  situated, 
any  vessel  may  steer  towards  Chittagong  River  on  a  N.  course  with  safety.  There  is  a  pilot  constantly 
in  attendance,  to  carry  ships  into  the  river,  and  there  are  hvioys  placed  on  the  sands  to  point  out  the 
channel.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  bar  of  the  river  looks  frightful,  as  the  sea  breaks  over  it  in 
most  places,  and  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  is  bounded  by  sands,  which  dry  at  half-ebb,  or  at  L.  W. 
The  best  time  to  enter  the  river  is  at  H.  W.,  slack;  as  the  flood  sweeps  rapidly  across  the  entrance, 
it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  going  in  while  it  is  making. 

CHITTAGONG,  or  KOBNAFULI  RIVEE  (properly  Chatigaon,  and  called  Xatigam  by  early 
Portuguese  navigators)  has  its  entrance  in  lat.  22°  12'  N.,  Ion.  91°  48'  E.,  is  formed  on  the  N.W. 
side  by  Petunga  Point  and  a  contiguous  sandy  islet  fronting  the  sea ;  and  on  the  E  side  by  Norman 
Point,  which  is  low,  and  projects  very  little  from  the  coast-line,  but  now  is  marked  by  a  barrel- 
shaped  beacon  on  a  tripod,  65  ft.  high,  where  two  vertical  lights  are  shown  at  night.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  between  these  points  is  about  l^m.,  but  the  channel  is  now  buoyed.  Pilots  are  to 
be  had  to  take  a  vessel  in.  From  the  sandy  islet  thut  fronts  Petunga  Point,  a  sand  projects  about 
\  m.  to  the  S.W.,  and  bounds  the  entrance  of  the  channel  and  the  bar  on  the  W.  side,  the  latter 
having  9  ft.  at  L.  W.  spring- tides.  Two  white  buoys  in  12  ft.  mark  the  N.  side  of  the  bar,  and 
two  black  buoys  in  10^^  ft.  mark  the  S.  side.  H  W.  on  F.  and  C  at  1  h. ;  rise,  13  to  15  ft.  in  Oct., 
and  10  ft.  on  neaps.  Outside  the  bar,  the  flood  sets  about  N.N.W.,  and  the  ebb  to  the  S.S.E., 
with  a  velocity  of  8  to  4  m.  an  hour,  usuaUy,  on  the  springs.  At  2  m.  below  the  town,  the 
river  is  much  altered,  requiring  a  pilot ;  but  from  thence  to  the  entrance,  the  new  chart  is  a  fair 
guide. 

Lights.  On  the  tripod  at  Norman  Point,  in  lat.  22°  11'  N.,  Ion.  91°  49'  E.,  two  fixed  lights 
(8  ft.  apart)  are  hoisted  vertically ;  the  upper  one  is  38  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark.  They  are  visible 
6  m.,  and  should  be  approached  on  a  bearing  between  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  by  E. ;  and  a  vessel  should 
anchor  in  5  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  about  2  m.  off  the  lights,  on  the  latter  bearing. 

Chittagong,  or  Islamabad,  the  principal  town  on  the  coast,  in  lat.  22°  20'  N.,  ion.  91°  51'  E., 
is  about  2i  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  it  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  under  the  Bengal 
Government,  there  being  a  marine  yard,  where  ships  of  considerable  burden  are  constructed,  and 
good  sail-cloth  manufactured.  Grain  is  procured  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  the  adjacent  country 
abounding  in  rice. 

Should  a  vessel  be  driven  to  the  N.  of  Chittagong  River  during  Southerly  winds,  she  should 
(if  flood- tide)  anchor  as  soon  as  possible,  or  keep  under  weigh  until  the  ebb  makes,  when  she  may 
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work  back  to  her  port.  The  vast  quantity  of  soil  carried  down  the  great  rivers  has  filled  up  the 
channel  between  Sun-deep  and  the  Chittagong  coast,  so  that  the  depths,  which  were  formerly  4  and 
5  fathoms,  are  not  more  than  d  or  3  fathoms  at  the  present  time. 

SuilgOO  Eiyer  has  its  mouth  abreast  of  Angor-koli,  and  nearly  3  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Norman 
Point ;  the  Fakir's  Tree  being  about  mid-way,  or  nearer  to  Chittagong.  Poang-Haut  is  a  market 
town  about  30  m.  up  the  Sun  goo  River.  At  7  m.  S.  of  Angor-koli,  stands  Cuckold's  Point,  in  lat. 
21^  57'  N.,  being  5  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Kootubdeah  Light-house.  A  shoal-bank  fringes  this  shore 
and  seems  completely  to  close  for  navigation  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Uckoia  Channel,  passing  round 
Kootubdeah  Island.  The  Dolphin  Shoal  (least  water  4  ft.)  lies  to  S.W.  by  W.  of  Cuckold's  Point, 
and  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  light-house.  The  passage  between  this  shoal  and  Kootubdeah  is  2  m. 
broad,  and  has  6  or  7  fathoms. 

Kootnbdeah  Light-house,  in  lat  21^  53'  N.,  Ion.  91^  53'  E.,  is  built  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  island,  and  about  a  league  from  its  N.  point.  It  is  100  ft.  high,  and  shows  o.  fixed  light,  120  ft. 
above  the  sea  (H.  W.  level),  and  visible  17  m.  off.  This  light  may  be  approached  by  a  large  ship 
when  bearing  between  N.E.  by  N.  and  N.E.  \  E.,  which  course  will  lead  her  between  the  N.  patches 
and  a  shoal  which  lies  more  than  3  m.  to  S.W.  by  S.  of  Dolphin  Shoal.  When  the  Light-house  is 
about  1  league  off,  she  may  haul  gradually  to  the  N.,  and  after  passing  it,  keep  it  bearing  S.  by 
E.  till  the  two  lights  on  Norman  Point  are  seen  ahead. 

Xootnbdeah  Island  is  low  and  woody,  4  leagues  in  length,  nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W. 
On  the  S.  end  there  is  fresh  water  close  to  a  tope  of  trees,  and  several  creeks  are  formed  on  the 
E.  side.  The  S.  part  of  this  Island  has  extensive  sands  projecting  to  the  S.S.W.  for  4  m. ;  and 
others  run  off  the  W.  side  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  from  the  light-house  for  10  m.  Outside  of  these 
are  the  shoals  called  the  N.  patches,  which  lie  3  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Dolphin  Shoal. 

To  avoid  the  N.  and  S.  Fatehes.  A  ship  being  in  15  to  20  fathoms,  abreast  of  Elephant 
Point  (in  lat.  21°  10'  N.),  and  bound  to  Chittagong,  with  the  wind  fair,  a  N.W.  course  will  carry 
her  outside  of  the  shoals,  if  there  be  no  oblique  tide  in  passing  them,  with  an  offing  of  not  less 
than  5  leagues  from  Mascal  Islands.  On  this  N.W.  course,  the  soundings  may  shoal  to  7  or 
8  fathoms,  on  the  tail  of  the  S.  Patches,  but  afterwards  deepen  to  10  or  11  fathoms.  Thence  they 
will  shoal  gradually  towards  7  fathoms  on  the  Great  Megna  Flat,  along  the  E.  edge  of  which  the 
vessel  may  stand  to  N.  and  to  N.E.  to  sight  the  Kootubdeah  Light.  When  Kootubdeah  Light 
bears  N.E.  by  N.,  you  may  steer  for  it  (being  then  to  the  W.  of  all  the  N.  patches),  approaching 
the  Light  within  2  m. :  and  when  it  bears  S.  by  E.,  steer  away  from  it  on  a  N.  by  W.  course,  which 
will  take  you  up  to  Chittagong  Roads,  passing  between  Dolphin  Shoal  and  the  coast. 

The  distance  from  Kootubdeah  to  the  rivers  mouth  is  6  leagues,  and  the  course  N.  by  W. ; 
the  coast  between  them  is  low  and  flat  near  the  sea,  but  hilly  2  leagues  inland.  The  chain  of  hills 
between  Kootubdeah  and  the  river,  situated  about  18  m.  inland,  ends  in  a  point  about  3  m.  S.  of 
the  parallel  of  the  river's  mouth.  The  Fakir's  Tree  is  thick  and  bushy,  situated  3  m.  to  the  S.  of 
Norman  Point,  and  4  m.  N.  of  Angor-koli,  and,  being  close  to  the  shore,  may  be  discerned,  although 
the  weather  be  hazy.  In  clear  weather,  the  hill  called  Shakbroaj,  with  two  round  trees  and  a  flag- 
staff, may  be  seen  when  abreast  of  the  Fakir^s  Tree,  distant  10  or  11  m.  This  hill  terminates  to 
the  S.  a  chain  of  low  hills  extending  parallel  to  the  coast,  in  which  Seetacoon  HiU,  opposite  to  the 
Island  Sun-deep,  is  the  highest  and  most  remarkable,  having  on  it  a  small  pagoda.  The  bottom, 
between  Kootubdeah  and  Chittagong  River,  is  stiff  and  good  for  anchorage ;  a  ship  bound  into  the 
river,  wanting  a  pilot,  should  anchor  abreast  of  the  Fakir*s  Tree  in  4^  fathoms,  about  2  m.  from  the 
shore,  from  whence  the  beacon  on  Norman  Point  will  be  to  the  right  of  the  flag-staff,  bearing 
about  N.N.E.  In  strong  gales  the  sea  here  runs  very  short,  and  often  breaks  over  a  small  vessel. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  enter  the  river  without  a  pilot. 

MASCAL  ISLAHDS.  Mascal  Island  is  about  J  5  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  6  m.  in 
extreme  breadth ;  it  has  some  small  elevations,  and  being  the  largest,  the  group  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Mascal  Islands.  Matrabari  Island  lies  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Mascal  Island, 
being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  but  having  a  deep  channel  between  it  and 
Kootubdeah.  The  chief  town  of  Mascal  Island  is  at  its  S.E.  end,  and  accessible  by  the  Mascal 
Channel  to  the  E.  of  Red  Crab  Islet.  Eadgong,  in  lat.  21^  38'  N.,  a  place  of  salt  manufacture,  is 
situated  up  a  creek  behind  Mascal  Island.  Biunoo  Town,  in  lat.  21^  30'  N.,  is  some  distance  up 
the  Bagkhali  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Coxe  Bazaar. 

The  Channel  inside  of  Kootubdeah,  which  separates  it  from  Matrabari  Island  and  from  the 
main,  called  Uckoia  by  the  natives,  has  soundings  in  it  from  4  to  5  and  6  fathoms.  The  N.  entrance 
of  this  channel,  formed  between  the  N.  end  of  Kootubdeah  and  Cuckold  Point,  is  contracted  by 
banks  on  each  side,  and  a  shoal-bank  outside  closes  this  entrance  to  all  but  small  coasters. 

Kootubdeah  ChanneL     If  hazy  weather  prevent  the  White  Cliffs  from  being  discerned  until 
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a  ship  approach  near  them,  when  the  wind  is  too  far  Westerly  for  her  to  clear  the  shoals,  a  place  of 
shelter  for  small  vessels  may  be  found  within  the  N.  Patches,  but  a  more  sheltered  one  in  Kootub- 
deah  Channel.  To  gain  this  latter  place,  pass  Red  Crab  Island,  bearing  E.  2i  or  3  m.,  and  from 
this  station  steer  about  N.  by  W.  in  10  to  15  fathoms,  until  the  passage  between  Kootubdeah  and 
Matrabari  is  quite  open ;  then  steer  direct  for  the  opening,  about  N.E.  by  N.,  in  10  to  7  fathoms, 
water,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  dry  shoals  lining  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance :  having 
got  just  within  the  Point  of  Kootubdeah,  you  may  anchor  secure  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  soft  ground. 
From  the  point  of  that  island  a  spit  extends  S.W.  by  S.  several  miles,  with  breakers  on  it  in  some 
places :  and  a  bank  stretches  from  the  Mascal  shore  to  the  distance  of  2  m.,  both  of  which  will  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  passage  quite  open,  as  directed  above.  It  would  be  improper  to  run  1  m. 
within  the  Point  of  Kootubdeah,  for  about  2  m.  within  the  entrance,  a  bank  projects  from  that 
island  more  than  half-way  across  the  channel. 

The  N.  Patch  Sand,  which  is  steep,  with  high  breakers,  least  water  4  ft.,  lies  13  m.  to  S.S.W. 
of  Kootubdeah  Light-house ;  and  from  this  patch  other  shoals,  with  12  and  1 5  ft.,  exitend  for  8  or 
9  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.  This  was  formerly  called  the  Inner  Spit,  or  Middle  Ground,  but  is  now 
diflferent  from  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  Outer  Spit,  from  lat.  21°  24'  to  21°  33'  N.,  is 
very  dangerous,  having  in  one  spot,  called  the  South  Patch,  only  6  ft.  water ;  from  whence  the 
depth  increases  on  the  N.  end  of  the  spit  to  7  and  8  fathoms,  in  lat.  21°  35'  N.  Close  to  the 
W.  edge  of  this  spit,  the  depth  is  10  and  11  fathoms,  decreasing  to  sea-ward  to  5  and  6  fathoms  oa 
what  we  have  called  the  Great  Megna  Flat,  about  7  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  spit. 

The  S.  Patch  Sand  is  in  lat.  21°  31'  N.,  and  Ion.  91°  41'  E.,  and  24  m.  to  S.S.W.  of 
Kootubdeah  Light.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  high  land  is  not  visible  for  several  days  together, 
and  frequently  the  haze  prevents  Mascal  Island  from  being  seen  from  the  channel  between  the 
S.  Patch  Sand  and  Middle  Ground.  This  S.  or  Outer  Patch  exhibits  breakers  in  a  fresh  breeze, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  rollers  on  it  may  be  perceived,  but  the  lead  affords  no  guide  in  approaching. 
Between  it  and  the  Middle  Ground,  the  velocity  of  the  tide  at  the  springs  is  from  3^^  to  4  m.  an 
hour,  and  in  this  channel  the  ground  is  stiff  and  good  for  anchorage.  The  flood  sets  towards  the 
entrance  of  Goxe  Bazar  and  the  channel  that  separates  Matrabari  Island  from  Kootubdeah, 
rendering  it  doubly  necessary  to  keep  a  good  offing  after  seeing  the  White  Cliffs. 

THE  WHITE  SAHDT  CLIFFS,  fronting  the  sea  between  Mascal  Island  and  Elephant  Point, 
extend  from  lat.  21°  18J'  N.  to  21°  24'  N.,  being  3  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Elephant  Point.  The 
land  to  the  N.  of  these  cliffs  is  separated  from  Mascal  Island  and  the  coast  of  Chittagong  by  the 
opening  or  Strait  of  Cruzcool,  which  opening  has  deep  water  inside,  but  will  only  admit  of  small 
vessels  in  the  narrow  channel  between  a  reef  off  Coxe  Bazar  and  Red  Crab  Reef,  that  strotches 
from  the  S.  end  of  Mascal  Island  about  2  leagues  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  £ed  Crab  Islet,  lying  near 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  this  reef,  in  lat.  21°  29'  N.,  and  about  2i^m.  from  the  S.W.  end  of  Mascal 
Island,  is  merely  a  dry  sand,  with  some  shrubs  on  it,  having  breakers  extending  round  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  with  10  and  1 1  fathoms  near  the  W.  edge  of  the  reef,  and  3  or  4  fathoms  near  its 
S.  extremity.  There  are  patches  of  sand  to  W.  of  this  islet,  and  at  1  league  off  there  is  a  depth  of 
17  fathoms;  this  gut  of  deep  water  extends  to  the  ^.  end  of  the  N.  Patch,  and  runs  up  between 
that  shoal  and  Kootubdeah,  only  shoaling  to  1 0  fathoms  farther  N.  Between  Red  Grab  Reef  and 
the  main  land  there  is  a  channel  leading  to  Goxe  Bazar,  and  to  the  S.E.  point  of  Mascal  Island ; 
it  has  from  1^  to  3^  fathoms  on  the  bar,  and  from  5  to  8  fathoms  inside. 

The  Coast.  From  the  White  Cliffs  to  lat.  20°  45'  N.,  the  coast  of  Chittagong  continues  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  that  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  Naaf  River ;  and,  except  near  Elephant  Point, 
which  has  a  reef  off  it,  is  safe  to  approach  with  tolerable  anchorage.  Vessels  bound  to  Chittagong, 
or  those  that  may  be  driven  to  the  E.  by  stress  of  weather  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  usually  endeavour 
to  make  this  part  of  the  coast ;  but  it  requires  great  caution,  tbe  weather  being  mosUy  cloudy  or 
stormy,  and  tbe  White  Cliffs  are  low  and  not  easily  discerned,  unless  tbe  sun  is  shining  bright  in 
the  afternoon.  If,  therefore,  a  ship  get  close  in,  with  a  strong  breeze,  and  a  tide  of  4  knots  on  the 
flood,  she  will  not  be  able  to  haul  out  sufficiently  to  clear  the  Kootubdeah  Sands,  more  particularly 
the  outer  patch,  and  will  therefore  be  obhged  to  anchor  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  strong  tides,  an  alter- 
native at  all  times,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  If  a  ship  make  the  land  hero,  she  must  haul 
immediately  to  the  W.,  to  avoid  the  banks  of  Mascal  and  Kootubdeah. 

Elephant  Point,  or  Dombak  Point,  in  lat.  21°  10'  N.,  Ion.  92°  4'  E.,  is  3  leagues  S.  by  E. 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  of  White  Cliffs,  and  may  be  seen  5  leagues  from  the  deck.  A 
reef  projects  about  a  mile  from  the  Point,  which  should  not  be  approached  under  8  fathoms,  or  1^  or 
2  m.  distance.  About  3  leagues  to  N.E.  of  this  Point,  there  is  a  sugar  loaf  hill.  From  Elephant 
Point,  the  coast  of  Chittagong  runs  in  a  general  direction  of  S.E.  by  S.  to  Tek-Naaf. 
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Shapoor  Island,  the  N.W.  point,  in  lat.  20^  46'  N.,  Ion.  92^'  19'  E.,  distant  9^  leagues  to  the 
S.S.E.  of  Elephant  Point,  and  fronting  the  Naaf  River,  is  3^  m.  in  length,  surrounded  bj  shoals, 
which  project  about  2  m.  to  the  W.,  nearly  joining  the  shoals  off  St.  Martin  Island,  which  is  about 
2  leagues  farther  to  S.  There  is  an  intricate  channel  between  them,  about  1^  and  2  m.  to  the  S.  of 
Shapoor  Island,  leading  into  the  river,  the  entrance  to  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  side  by  Cypress 
Point.  Tek-Naaf  is  a  low  point  of  land,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Shapoor  Island,  and  together  with  this 
Island  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  river,  which  extends  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  coast,  as  far  as  Elephant  Point  There  is  high  table-land  on  the  Aracan  Hills,  about  20  m.  to 
S.E.  of  Elephant  Point,  and  N.N.E.  of  Shapoor.  Although  the  Naaf  River  has  depths  of  12  to 
8  and  7  fathoms,  when  inside  the  bar  and  outer  shoals,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Crawford,  who 
took  the  Research  and  flotilla  into  this  river  in  Jan.,  it  will  always  be  dangerous  for  shipping ; 
because,  on  the  flood-tide,  the  surf  and  swell  run  too  high  in  3  fathoms,  water,  for  ships  to  cross  the 
outer  bar,  which  has  3^^  fathoms,  hard  bottom,  on  it  at  H.  W.,  and  this  is  the  safest  time  to  pass 
between  the  outer  shoals  into  the  river.    It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  10  h.  0  m. 

ST.  MAETIH  ISLAHD,  formed  of  two  divisions  united  by  a  dry  ledge  of  rocks,  extends  from 
lat.  20^  34^^'  to  20^  38f  N.,  and  its  N.  end  is  distant  5  m.  due  S.  from  Shapoor,  and  4  or  6  m. 
from  the  nearest  shore :  it  is  low,  fronted  by  a  reef  on  the  W.  side,  which  projects  also  a  little  way 
from  the  S.  point,  and  forms  a  sort  of  bar  between  St.  Martin  and  Shapoor.  There  are  extensive 
reefs  with  breakers  about  mid-way  between  the  Black  hummock  on  the  main  and  St  Martin  Island, 
but  near  the  E.  side  of  the  island  there  is  anchorage  in  5  and  6  fathoms,  where  the  transports 
anchored,  and  procured  fresh  ^ater  from  the  springs.  In  fact,  this  anchorage  may  be  considered 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Naaf  River ;  the  bar  of  which  might  be  easily  crossed  if  buoyed. 

St  Martiii  Beef,  in  lat.  20^  38'  N.,  Ion.  92^  14'  E.,  is  very  dangerous,  distant  about  5^  m. 
directly  W.  from  the  N.  part  of  St.  Martin  Island,  having  high  breakers  on  it  at  times,  and  it  is  of 
considerable  extent  in  a  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  direction.  Very  near  it  on  the  outside  there  are 
10  fathoms,  water,  with  7  to  9  fathoms  hard  ground,  in  a  safe  channel  between  it  and  the  island. 
Ships  passing  this  reef  in  the  night  should  not  come  under  20  fathoms :  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  from  this  part  of  the  coast  soundings  extend  directly  across  the  bay  to  Point  Palmiras. 

ABseerghur  Shoal,  in  lat.  20^  28'  N.,  about  10  m.  to  the  BJK.  of  the  S.  Point  of  St.  Martin 
Island,  and  7  m.  off  shore,  is  also  dangerous.  There  is  a  channel  with  6^  and  X  fathoms,  water, 
betwixt  it  and  the  main,  and  8  fathoms  close  to  it  on  the  outside.  The  coast  between  the  Naaf 
and  Aracan  Rivers  is  lined  by  a  shoal-bank,  having  3  or  4  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  it  in  some  places, 
at  2  or  3  m.  off  shore. 

Oyster  Island,  in  lat  20^  12'  N.,  Ion*  92^  33^'  E.,  and  12  m.  off  shore,  is  very  little  above 
water,  and  is  small,  rocky,  and  dangerous,  having  a  narrow  bank  or  ridge,  with  shoal  water  on  it, 
extending  several  miles  from  the  Dry  Rock  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  nearly  joining  another  spit  of 
H  fathoms,  called  the  Oyster  Seef,  in  lat.  20^  5'  N. :  there  is  a  gap  or  passage  of  6  and  7  fathoms 
between  the  island  and  reef,  and  ifrom  11  to  10  fathoms,  water,  close  to  them  on  the  outside. 
Mion,  or  Mroo  River  entrance,  in  lat.  20^  15'  N.,  13  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  Oyster  Island,  has 
a  shoal'bank  on  each  side,  with  1^  or  2  fathoms  on  the  bar,  which  lies  4  m.  to  N.E.  by  N.  of  the 
Oyster  Reef.  This  river  is  of  considerable  size,  extending  inland  to  the  N.,  and  it  has  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  Aracan  River.  There  is  a  passage  of  7  to  6  fathoms  betwixt  the  Oyster  Island 
Reefe  and  the  bank  that  fronts  the  mouth  of  Miou  River,  and  which  extends  along  the  coast  to  the 
bar  of  Aracan  River.  This  bank  has  breakers  on  it  in  some  parts,  and  should  not  be  approached 
even  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  under  &i  or  7  fathoms.  Heckford  Patch,  with  4  fathoms  only,  lies 
9  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  the  Oyster  Reef,  and  12  or  13  m.  to  S.W.  of  Savage  Island  Light-house. 

The  K0LADT9E,  or  ARACAF  BIVEE.  Fakirs,  or  Mosque  Point  (Booda  Mokham),  in 
lat.  20^  T  N.,  Ion.  92^  53'  E.,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  entrance  of  this  river,  is  low,  and 
has  some  rocks,  called  the  Fakirs,  extending  about  |  m.  S.S.E.  from  the  point ;  these  rocks  are 
covered  at  H.  W.,  and  there  is  a  Red  buoy  to  mark  their  S.E.  extreme.  There  is  a  flag-staff  on 
Fakirs  Point.  The  channel  into  Aracan  River  is  betwixt  the  Fakirs  and  an  islet,  called  the  Savage, 
situated  near  the  N.W.  point  of  Bolongo,  the  W.-most  of  the  Broken  Islands.  Akyab  Town,  at 
2  m.  to  N.  of  Fakir *s  Point,  is  now  an  important  rice- port,  with  a  Master-Attendant,  and  Consuls 
of  several  nations.  Up  the  Bankshall  Greek  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  a  naval  yard  has  been 
established.  Flat  Island,  lying  5  m.  to  N.E.  of  Fakir*8  Point,  has  a  mud  flat  stretching  from  its 
S.W.  end  towards  the  point,  thus  narrowing  the  anchorage  off  the  town :  a  Black  buoy  marks  the 
S.  extreme  of  this  mud-flat. 
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Light  The  light-house  on  Savage  Island,  in  lat.  ^0°  5'  N.,  Ion.  9-2°  53'  E.,  exhibits  a  fixed 
light  1U6  ft.  above  mean  level  of  the  sea,  visible  4  leagues.  This  island  lies  a  mile  from  the  N.W. 
point  of  Bolongo  Island,  and  a  rocky  bank  extends  between  them.  A  dangerous  rock,  called 
Passage  Rock,  lies  about  i  m.  to  N.W.  of  Savage  Island,  with  from  16  to  24  fathoms  outside  of  it. 
The  town  of  Akyab  lies  If  m.  to  the  N.  of  Fakir's  Point.  There  are  3 J  and  4  fathoms  on  the  bar 
about  4  m.  to  the  S.  by  W.  of  Savage  Island  Light,  and  2  m.  off  the  shore  of  Bolongo ;  but  a  depth 
of  5  fathoms  is  found  to  the  E.  of  the  buoy,  which  is  placed  3  m.  due  S.  of  Savage  Light;  and  the 
depths  are  from  8  to  10  fathoms  along  the  W.  Bolongo  coast,  at  3(  and  3  m.  off. 

Directions  for  Akyab.  Ships  sailing  for  Akyab  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  should  steer  by 
night  for  the  Savage  Light  on  a  N.E.  by  N.  course ;  by  day  they  should  sight  the  table-land  of 
W.  Bolongo  (where  a  wooden  lighthouse*  was  built,  in  lat.  20°  1'  N.,  Ion.  92®  56'  E.),  bearing 
between  N.E.  and  N.N.E. ;  when  on  the  latter  bearing,  the  lead  may  get  soundings  of  9  or 
10  fathoms  (L.  W.  depths)  on  the  bank  which  stretches  fully  8  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Akyab  Bar. 
When  the  light  is  sighted  on  the  Savage,  then  bring  it  to  bear  N.  by  E.,  or  N.N.E. ;  and  if  they 
intend  to  run  in  during  the  night  with  either  of  these  bearings,  they  will  cross  the  bar  in  the  best 
water,  in  3  fathoms  L.  W.  spring  tides.  After  deepening  across  it,  the  course  should  be  altered  to 
N.  by  W.,  or  even  N.N.W.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide  and  sea  at  the  time,  to  avoid  the 
W.  Peaked  Rocks  (above  water),  bearing  from  the  light  S.W.  by  S.,  distant  nearly  ^  m.  The  flood- 
tide  sets  in  on  the  rocks.  When  the  light  bears  E.,  the  course  must  be  altered  to  N.N.E.,  and 
N.E. ;  having  brought  the  light  to  bear  S.S.E.  i  E.,  the  ship  will  be  inside  of  Passage  Rock 
(which  is  5  to  7  ft.  above  water,  and  bears  from  the  Savage  Light  N.W.  |-  N.,  distant  i  m.),  and 
should  then  steer  N.E.  by  E.,  to  avoid  the  reef  projecting  from  Fakir's  Point;  some  of  the  rocks 
are  above  water  at  half-ebb.  There  is  a  Red  buoy  placed  off  these  rocks,  in  about  9  fathoms,  which, 
with  attention,  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  night  without  the  moon  ;  and  after  bringing  Fakir's  Point  to 
bear  N.W.  by  W.  to  W.N.W.,  the  ship  should  anchor.  A  stranger  should  not  attempt  to  run  in  at 
night,  particularly  in  the  rains,  except  at  H  or  L.  W.,  as  the  ebb-tide  runs  very  rapidly,  in  strong 
eddies  off  Passage  Rock,  over  the  W.  flat,  and  the  flood  in  strong  eddies  upon  the  rocks. 

During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  ships  bound  to  Akyab  from  the  N.  should  not  shoal  under 
15  fathoms,  till  they  make  out  the  W.  Bolongo  table-land,  or  Savage  Light  (from  aloft)  bearing 
E.  by  N. ;  then  steering  due  E.,  till  Savage  Light  bears  N.  by  E.,  they  will  pass  between  the 
Oyster  Reef  (which  is  distant  from  the  Savage  Light  15  m.  due  W.)  and  the  Heckford  Patch 
(bearing  from  the  light  about  S.W.,  12  or  13  m.  off).  Steer  for  the  light  N.  by  E.  to  cross  the 
bar  to  the  W.  of  the  buoy.  After  deepening  over  the  bar,  haul  up  N.N.W.  to  clear  the  Peaked 
Rocks  to  the  S.W.  of  the  light.  Then  N.E.  or  more  E.  (according  to  the  tide),  to  round  the  lied 
buoy  off  the  Fakirs ;  when  haul  in  N.  by  W.  or  N.N.W.  for  the  inner  flug-staff,  anchoring  in 
3  or  3^^  fathoms,  abreast  the  Black  buoy,  which  lies  on  the  S.  end  of  an  extensive. shoal  projecting 
from  Flat  Island,  which  divides  the  river  into  two  channels  above  the  town. 

Although  in  favourable  weather  Savage  Light  is  seen  outside  the  reef  in  16  to  17  fathoms, 
water,  yet  in  hazy  or  rainy  weather  it  might  be  obscured.  In  such  case,  tlie  lead  should  be  the 
guide ;  the  navigator  feeling  his  way  round  the  bank  of  soundings  in  10  or  1 1  fathoms  (L.  W. 
depths) ;  thus  he  would  avoid  the  Oyster  Reef  and  Heckford  Patch,  hauling  close  round  the  S.  side 
of  the  latter ;  and  he  might  approach  the  light  within  9  or  10  m.,  when  bearing  N.E.  by  N. 
Steering  boldly  in  to  sight  it,  to  the  N.  of  lat.  20^  T,  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  by 
suddenly  falling  upon  the  Oyster  Rock  or  Reef  before  sighting  the  light  house.  Strangers  should 
not  on  any  occasion  make  use  of  the  channel  inside  of  the  Oyster  Rock  or  Reef. 

Arriving  off  Akyab  in  ballast  during  the  N,E.  monsoon,  ships  should  anchor  out  in  8  or 
9  fathoms  outside  the  bar,  and  there  get  rid  of  as  much  ballast  as  safety  permits.  This  will  avoid 
the  expense  of  discharging  it  inside  the  river  by  boats,  for  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  against 
throwing  it  into  the  river.  The  table-land  of  the  W.  Bolongo  (though  altered  in  appearance  since 
the  trees  on  its  N.  part  were  felled  to  make  a  site  for  a  light-house)  may  be  seen  sometimes  at 
30  m.,  and  this  high  land  is  darker  than  that  to  N.  of  Akyab,  though  some  of  the  more  N.  peaks 
near  Miou  River  are  higher  and  discernible  at  a  greater  distance. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  at  the  anchorage  off  Akyab  at  9h.  45  m.  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon,  and  the 
greatest  rise  in  Feb.  was  9  ft.  Velocity  of  tide  in  the  river  from  S  to  3}^  m.  per  hour  on  the  springs, 
and  from  1 J  to  2  m.  on  the  neaps.     Variation,  2°  15'  E. 

The  Broken  Islands,  called  formerly  the  W.,  the  Middle,  and  the  E.  Bolongo,  are  three  long 
and  narrow  islands  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Aracan  River,  extending  about  5  leagues  N.N.W.  and 
tS.S  E.,  parallel  and  near  to  each  other.     Borongo,  or  BolongO>  the  W.-most,  has  a  reef  projecting 


*  The  W.  BoloDgo  Light  ia  said  to  be  not  lighted  now,  though  retained  on  the  charts. 
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from  its  S.  point,  and  there  is  a  reef  and  several  small  islands  off  the  S.  point  of  Feny-Kyonng, 
the  Middle  Island.  Between  these  two  there  is  good  anchorage  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  mud,  or  in 
5  fathoms  farther  up  the  Strait,  where  ships  might  he  sheltered  from  all  winds  hut  those  that  hlow 
from  the  S.  This  has  heen  named  Eesearoh  Strait,  and  has  only  2  and  1^  fathoms  at  its  N.  part ; 
consequently  will  not  admit  of  ships  passing  through  into  Aracan  River.  These  islands  are  moun- 
tainoust  woody,  and  rugged,  without  any  appearance  of  inhabitants  or  cultivation ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  coast  of  Aracan,  both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  them,  has  a  similar  appearance,  presenting  a  most 
dreary  aspect  when  viewed  from  sea.  The  8.  ends  of  the  Broken  Islands,  although  bounded  by 
rugged  black  rocks,  are  not  very  dangerous,  as  most  of  these  are  visible  and  do  not  extend  far  out. 
About  4  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  W.  Borongo,  and  parallel  to  it,  or  stretching  for  many  miles  to 
the  S.,  from  the  Outer  anchorage  in  9  fathoms,  off  the  Akyab  Bar,  there  is  a  long  bank,  with 
9  fathoms,  water,  in  some  parts,  and  16  or  17  fathoms  between  it  and  the  island  ;  and  at  8  leagues 
due  S.  from  its  S.  point,  there  is  a  patch  of  7  fathoms  in  lat.  19^  40'  N.,  with  22  and  20  fathoms 
between  it  and  the  S.  Rocks,  which  stand  in  a  line  for  some  6  m.  to  S.S.E.  from  the  S.  point  of 
Peny-Kyoung  Island,  and  united  to  that  island  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  islets. 

THE  TEURTBLES,  in  lat.  19^  22'  to  19^  27'  N.,  distant  from  the  shore  12  m.,  form  three 
visible  groups  of  rocks  extending  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  some  of  them  about  14  ft. 
above  water,  with  others  under  water  not  yet  explored.  The  N.  Rock  is  the  largest,  from  which  a 
spit  is  said  to  project  to  the  N.W.  for  some  cQstance,  with  20  fathoms  close  to  it  on  both  sides. 
The  middle  group  is  about  a  mile  S.S.W.  from  the  N.  Rock.  The  S.  group,  consisting  of  several 
low  rocks,  is  4^  m.  S.S.W.  ^  W.  from  the  N.  Rock,  snd  breakers  have  been  seen  1  m.  to  the 
S.  of  it.  Breakers  have  been  also  seen  2  m.  W.  by  S.,  and  |-  m.  to  N.  from  the  N.  Rock,  which 
shows  there  are  sunken  dangers  around,  and  that  ships  should  not  come  within  2^  m.  of  the  dry 
rocks.  But  the  greatest  danger  to  vessels  entering  Kyouk  Phyoo  Harbour,  round  the  N.  side  of  the 
Terribles,  is  a  submerged  Tookf  lying  nearly  8  m.  due  N.  of  the  N.  Rock.  A  light-house  is  pro- 
posed on  the  S.  point  of  these  dangerous  rocks  in  lat.  19^  22'  N.,  Ion.  98^  17'  E. 

The  ir.  Eook  is  in  lat.  19"^  27'  N.,  Ion.  98^  20'  E.,  bearing  S  E.  i  S.  from  the  S.  point  of  the 
W.  Bolongo,  distant  29  m.,  or  45  m.  on  a  S.E.  by  S.  bearing  from  the  Savage  Light :  and  W.  by 
S.  11  m.  from  the  Pagoda  Rock,  in  Kyouk  Phyoo  Harbour.  When  coming  from  the  W.,  the  high 
peak  in  Gombermere  Bay  is  discernible  at  8  or  9  leagues*  distance  in  favourable  weather,  and  it  is 
in  transit  with  the  N.  Rock  of  the  Terribles,  bearing  N.E.  i  E.  From  the  N.W.  point  of  Cheduba, 
the  S.  group  of  the  Terribles  is  about  11  leagues  distant,  bearing  N.N.W. ;  near  to  it  on  the 
W.  side  there  are  20  fathoms,  water,  and  the  depths  increase  regularly  to  100  fathoms,  no  ground, 
about  6^  leagues  to  the  W.  Ships  passing  along  this  coast  ought  not  to  approach  the  Terribles  in 
tlie  night,  under  28  or  80  fathoms ;  and  in  crossing  the  entrance  of  Aracan  River  they  should  not 
borrow  toward  Oyster  Island,  or  the  Heckford  Patch,  to  less  than  20  fathoms ;  but  when  to  the 
S.  of  that,  and  if  Savage  Light  is  seen  from  aloft,  they  may  haul  to  the  S.E.  and  get  a  cast  on  the 
9  and  10  fathoms  bank  which  stretches  many  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Heckford  Patch. 

Hnnter  Bay  and  Combennere  Bay,  situated  between  Akyab  and  Kyouk  Phyoo,  little  known 
to  navigators,  require  to  be  properly  examined.  The  rocks  and  islets  are  innumerable.  The 
largest  island  between  Hunter  and  Gombermere  Bays  has  some  high  land,  very  conspicuous  from 
sea-ward,  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  40  m. :  the  S.  Peak  bears  about  E.S.E.  distant 
11  leagues  from  the  table-land  of  W.  Bolongo.  Hunter  Bay  has  a  channel  on  either  side  of  a  great 
bank  which  lies  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Mengbrah  sub-division  of  the  Akyab  district,  and  this  bay 
is  the  outlet  for  trade  of  the  important  towns, — Mengbrah,  Mraboung  and  Talak.  Combennere 
Bay,  though  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  is  the  outlet  of  the  Aeng  River,  which  is  navigable  by  boats 
up  to  the  town  of  Aeng,  45  m.  from  its  mouth.  From  Aeng  a  mountain-pass  leads  over  the 
Yeomaloung  Mountains,  towards  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  kingdom. 

ETOUK  PHTOO  HABBOUB  (Fort  Dalhousie)«  in  lat.  19''  26'  N.,  Ion.  98''  S^  E.,  lies 
directly  to  the  E.  of  the  Terribles,*  inside  the  N.  point  of  Ramree  Island.  This  point  called 
Flag-staff  or  Sandy  Point  is  about  6  m.  E.  of  the  N.  end  of  Saddle  Island,  which  lies  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  entrance  channel,  having  roefs  projecting  2  m.  from  its  N.  point.  The  channel  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  side  by  reefs,  some  of  which  aro  detached,  and  others  extend  from  the  islands  on  that 
side,  which  roquire  great  caution  in  passing.  Kyouk  Phyoo  is  a  military  station,  and  Fort  Dalhousie 
stands  on  the  N.  point  of  Ramree  Island.  The  town  is  much  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon  by  some  hills  to  the  S.  and  S.W. ;  these  range  in  height  from  500  to  1,000  ft. 

Pagoda  Book,  a  conspicuous  white  rock,  bears  N.W.,  distant  4  m.  from  the  flag*Btaff ;   it 

•  A  ligbthouae  if  proposed  for  the  8.  Terrible  in  lat.  19°  22f  N.,  Ion.  93°  17'  S. ;  and  m  Kyouk  Fkyoo 
rifles  in  importance,  a  harbour  light  with  other  beaoons  wiU  be  needed. 
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lies  to  the  W.  of  other  large  islands,  which  form  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour.  From  the  rockj 
islets  off  the  S.  end  of  Penj  Kyonng  Island  (the  Middle  Bolongo),  a  bank  of  soundings  with  9  and 
10  &thoms,  extends  to  within  9  leagues  of  the  N.  Terrible,  and  thence  its  S.  edge  goes  straight  to 
the  P^oda  Kock. 

^tering  Kyonk  Phyo^  from  the  H.,  during  the  night,  a  careful  navigator  might  feel  his  way 
round  this  bank,  and  approach  the  entrance  between  the  buoys.  In  steering  for  the  N.  end  of 
Saddle  Island,  which  is  m  lat.  10^  d5'  N.,  it  should  not  be  approached  under  dim.,  and  when  it 
bears  S.,  the  Pagoda  Bock  should  be  brought  to  bear  E.N.E.  This  rock  is  conspicuous,  being 
white-washed,  and  lies  4^  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Saddle  Island.  The  fair  channel  course  into  the 
harbour  is  then  aboot  E.  by  S.,  between  two  buoys;  the  N.  buoy  (Red)  marks  a  detached  reef;  the 
S.  one  (Black)  marks  the  shoals  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Bamree.  The  breadth  of  the  channel 
between  these  dangers  is  little  more  than  i  m. :  tJiey  lie  2  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Sandy  Point,  and 
at  1  m.  to  N.W.  of  this  point  lies  the  Seliaxtce  £ock,  with  a  Black  buoy,  between  which  and 
Quoin  Island  the  channel  is  a  mile  wide,  the  S.  point  of  the  island  having  a  reef  close  to  it,  which 
bounds  the  channel  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour.  Buoys  being  now  placed  on  all  these  detached 
shoah,  which  bound  the  entrance,  this  is  made  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  soundings,  to  the  N.  of 
Saddle  Island  Beefs,  are  no  guide,  being  deep  and  with  overfalls.  A  chart  to  show  the  bearings  of 
the  land-marks  is  necessary.  In  the  narrow  part,  between  the  buoys,  the  depths  are  irregular  from 
9  to  20  fathoms,  continuing  the  same  until  near  Sandy  Point,  where  they  decrease  to  7  or 
9  fathoms,  at  the  anchorage  off  the  village  of  Eyouk  Phyoo. 

Comiiig  from  the  8.  to  Kyouk  Phyoo  Harbour,  vessels  may  pass  about  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  the 
Terribles ;  but  this  passage  requires  caution,  as  the  Irrawaddy  Snoal  lies  8^  m.  W.  from  Saddle 
Island,  and  4^^  m.  E.  by  S.  from  the  N.  Bock  of  the  Terribles,  being  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
fairway,  with  only  9  fathoms,  water,  on  it,  and  shows  breakers  when  there  is  much  swell.  The 
passage  between  this  danger  and  the  Terribles  is,  however,  3i^m.  wide,  with  from  12  to  15  fathoms, 
water,  and  may  be  occasionally  used  in  favourable  weather,  by  keeping  in  mid-channel ;  but, 
between  the  Irrawaddy  Shoal  and  the  reef  surrounding  Seuldle  Island,  a  ship  ought  not  to  attempt 
a  passage;  Dicey  Shoal  lies  2 m.  to  the  N.  of  Saddle  Island,  about  4m.  E.N.E.  from  Irrawaddy 
Shoal,  and  8^  m.  to  S.W.  of  Pagoda  Bock. 

Fletcher  Hayes  Strait  begins  about  2i  or  8  m.  to  the  E.SJEl.  of  Eyouk  Phyoo,  stretching  to 
the  S.E.,  separating  Bamree  from  other  islands,  and  from  the  continent.  These  straits  in  some 
parts  branch  out  into  an  extensive  inland  navigation,  completely  land-locked,  with  good  depths  of 
water,  and  interspersed  with  many  beautiful  islands. 

Bamree  Island.  From  Fort  Dalhousie  Flag-staff,  the  shore  trends  to  W.S.W.  and  S.W.  for 
about  2  leagues  to  the  Outer  Peak  Hill,  dose  to  the  sea.  The  sea-face  thence  takes  a  general  S.E. 
direction  for  8  leagues  to  Bocky  Point,  which  forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Gheduba  Strait. 
Besearoh  Bock  is  about  6  m.  S.  from  Saddle  Island,  and  1^  m.  from  the  Bamree  Shore ;  and 
there  are  also  several  other  straggling  rocks  contiguous  to  the  W.  coast  of  that  island,  but  not  so 
far  out  as  the  former.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Besearch  Bock,  the  soundings  along  the  W.  coast 
of  Bamree  are  tolerably  regular,  and  ships  may  approach  to  9  or  10  fathoms,  about  4  or  5  m.  off 
shore. 

CHEDTJBA,  or  KEDOOBA,  is  a  moderately  high  island,  extending  from  lat  18^  40'  to 
18°  56'  N.,  its  extreme  width  being  about  16  m.  It  is  bounded  by  reefs  and  islets,  which  project 
several  miles  to  sea- ward,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  approached  with  great  caution  in  the 
night.  The  extreme  W.  rocks  of  the  reef  lying  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Cheduba  are  in  lat.  18°  56^' 
N.,  Ion.  98°  26i-'  E.,  bearing  from  the  point  N.W.  i  N.  5  m.  From  these  extreme  rocks  the  reef 
runs  E.  by  N.  4m.,  having  along  this  line  two  small  islands:  Beacon  Island,  lying  E.,  or  f  m. 
within  the  extreme  rocks,  has  on  it  a  beacon  of  stones  about  60  ft.  above  H.  W.  mark,  visible  9  m. ; 
and  Sandy  Island,  not  so  high  as  the  other,  lying  f  m.  from  the  E.  extreme  of  the  reef,  which  bears 
ft>om  it  E.N.E.  Both  islands  have  been  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  soundings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  reef  are.  regular,  ranging  from  4  fathoms,  ^m.  off  its  N.  face,  to  8  and 
9  fathoms,  8  m.  off  it ;  while  at  that  distance  off  the  N.W.  and  the  W.  ends,  16  and  17  fathoms 
are  found.  An  outlying  rock,  with  7  ft.  water  on  it,  is  found  N.E.  by  E.  of  Beacon  Island, 
distant  ^  m. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  anchorage  is  good  in  all  these  soundings,  but  the  reef  affords  no 
shelter  from  the  heavy  swell  of  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  at  which  season  the  channel  between  Cheduba 
and  Bamree  Islands,  after  carefully  rounding  the  E.  extreme  of  the  reef,  is  open  and  available  for 
that  purpose.  The  tides  run  E.  and  W.  along  the  reef  1^  knots  in  the  neaps,  and  nearly  8  knots 
in  the  springs,  when  they  sometimes  rise  8  ft.  They  are  irregular  in  time.  H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Gheduba  at  9  h.  80  m. 
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Ships  coming  in  from  the  W.,  along  the  N.  side  of  Cheduba,  ought  not  to  approach  the  reef 
under  11  or  12  fathoms,  water,  for  near  it  the  bottom  is  mostly  rockj,  and  the  soundings  not  very 
regular.  Being  within  the  reef,  the  water  shoals  gradually  from  7  to  6i  fathoms,  and  the  course 
should  not  be  more  to  the  S.  than  E.  by  S.  until  well  over  to  the  Ramree  shore,  where  the  soundings 
are  more  regular  than  on  the  Gheduba  side,  which  is  very  flat  and  shoal  to  a  considerable  distance. 
By  steering  along  the  Ramree  side  at  d  to  1^  m.  distance,  there  will  seldom  be  less  than  5  fathoms, 
and  when  to  the  S.  of  Eocky  Point  Bay,  the  water  will  deepen  to  6  or  7  fathoms.  Between  the 
Ramree  shore  and  Gheduba,  about  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  anchorage,  and  about  1^  m.  from  a  point 
of  Ramree,  there  are  two  rocky  shoals ;  these  dangers  require  great  care,  as  they  lie  in  the  fair 
channel,  bearing  about  E.  ^  N.  from  the  N.  point  of  Gheduba,  and  N.  by  W.  from  its  N.E.  point, 
and  opposite  to  a  point  on  the  Ramree  shore,  on  which  stands  a  bungalow.  A  ship  should  have 
a  good  chart,  and  in  passing  these  dangers  should  keep  within  1|  m.  of  the  Ramree  shore  on  the 
edge  of  the  Mud  Bank,  and  when  the  N.  point  of  Gheduba  bears  W.  by  S.,  a  moderate  high  and 
round  island  will  appear  to  the  E.  of  Gheduba,  bearing  about  S.  by  E. ;  by  steering  for  it,  when 
past  the  dangerous  rocky  patch,  as  mentioned  above,  she  will  shoal  gradually  over  to  the  W.  towards 
the  town  of  Gheduba,  where  she  may  anchor  in  4  or  4i  fathoms,  with  Round  Island  bearing  S.  by 
E.,  and  the  town  pagoda  W.  i  S.  This  pagoda  has  on  its  top  a  brazen  image  of  a  large  bird,  and 
is  situated  in  lat.  W  46'  N.,  Ion.  93^  45'  E. 

The  Boadstead.  In  the  Gheduba  Road  the  tide  rises  from  6  to  10  ft. ;  H.  W.  about  Hi  h.  at 
F.  and  G.  of  moon.  Ships  may  fill  water  at  half-ebb  in  their  own  boats,  but  it  will  be  procured 
more  expeditiously  by  the  country  boats.  The  landing-place  is  near  a  small  wooden  bridge,  at  a 
wharf  about  3  m«  up  the  river  on  the  starboard  side,  where  is  a  bazaar  well  supplied  with  poultry, 
hogs,  goats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  at  reasonable  prices,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Rice,  tobacco  and  petroleum  oil  are  the  chief  exports.  From  the  entrance  of  the  river,  mud  flats 
stretch  li  m.  out,  making  the  approach  difficult  to  a  stranger ;  but  inside,  although  narrow  and 
winding,  there  is  water  sufficient  for  large  boats  at  all  times  of  tide. 

The  S.  end  of  Bamree  Island,  forming  the  N.E.  side  of  Gheduba  Strait,  is  of  moderate 
height  near  the  sea,  and  extends  from  Rocky  Point  (in  lat  18^  50'  N.)  about  6  leagues  to  S.E.  by 
E. ;  thence  the  E.  coast  of  the  Island  turns  round  to  N.  by  E.,  and  there  forms  Ramree  Harbour 
(sometimes  called  Amherst  Harbour).  The  S.  point  of  Ramree,  off  which  are  several  islands,  lies 
directly  E.  from  Gheduba  Anchorage :  betwixt  this  point  and  the  nearest  island  there  is  a  passage, 
with  from  3  to  7  and  10  fathoms,  leading  into  the  large  space  called  Ramree  Harbour ;  another 
passage  leading  into  it  from  the  S.,  is  along  the  £.  side  of  the  chain  of  islands  that  projects  from 
the  S.  point  of  Ramree  in  an  S.  by  £.  direction.  The  largest,  and  nearest  to  the  point,  is  named 
Amherat  Island,  or  Juggoo ;  the  next,  Adam  Island ;  the  third,  Still  Island ;  and  the  two  S.-most, 
Wyndham  and  Harrison  Islands,  which  are  small.  These  islands  are  lined  by  rocks  and  shoal 
water,  and  an  extensive  shoal  projects  from  the  E.  shore  also  nearly  over  to  the  islands,  greatly 
contracting  the  channel,  and  rendering  it  unsafe  to  the  E.  of  Amherat  Island :  the  depths  in  it  are 
generally  irregular,  from  7  to  4  or  3^  fathoms ;  but  the  best  passage  is  between  the  N.  end  of 
Amherat  Island  and  Ramree  Point,  and  when  inside  of  this  point  the  depths  increase ;  but  there 
are  several  shoals  in  this  inlet,  which  render  it  difficult  navigation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  chart  to  lead  a  vessel  into  Amherat  Harbour,  which  has  depths  of  3^^  to  4  fathoms,  water, 
and  is  safe. 

'V^ds.  Although  a  brisk  Southerly  wind,  with  a  N.  current,  is  sometimes  experienced  on 
the  coasts  of  Aracan  and  Pegu  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  W.N.W.  and 
N.W.  in  the  day,  and  from  the  N.  in  the  night,  seldom  veering  to  N.E.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
preferable  for  a  ship  leaving  Gheduba  Road  or  Ramree  Harbour  to  proceed  to  sea  by  the  S.  Ghannel 
when  the  N.  winds  previul,  and  not  lose  time  beating  to  the  N.  and  W.  round  the  reef  off  the 
N.  end  of  Gheduba.  The  S.  Ghannel  is  formed  by  the  Gheduba  Flat,  Round  Island,  and  Flat  and 
False  Islands  to  the  W.,  and  the  Ramree  Ghain  to  the  E.,  and  is  continued  in  a  S.W.  direction  to 
the  S.  of  Tree  Island,  which  must  have  a  wide  berth  of  2  m. ;  it  is  dangerous  to  approach,  being 
surrounded  by  straggling  rocks,  which  extend  to  the  S.E.,  also  to  N.  and  to  N.W.-,  to  the  distance 
of  li  m. 

The  V.W.  Point  of  Chednba  is  a  round  volcanic  hill,  200  ft.  in  height,  haviig  casuarina  trees 
only  growing  on  it.  It  is  connected  with  the  N.W.  reef  by  a  series  of  detached  rocks,  both  above 
and  below  water,  with  deep  channels  between  them,  through  one  of  which  an  entrance  was  found 
into  a  small,  and  (in  the  N.E.  monsoon)  good  harbour  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island.  This  was 
named  Port  Childers ;  its  harbour  rock  lies  S.S.E.  from  Beacon  Island,  distant  1 }  m.  This  rock 
is  20  ft.  high,  50  or  60  yards  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood.  From 
lis  W.  side  a  reef,  whose  extreme  is  above  water,  extends  1  m.    At  ^  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  the  harbour 
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rock,  is  a  small  rock  above  water,  and  about  I  m.  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  latter  are  two  sunken 
rocks,  forming  the  N.  limit  of  the  entrance-channel.  This  channel,  which  runs  E.  and  W.,  has 
6  fathoms  in  its  centre,  4  fathoms  close  to  the  two  N.  rocks,  and  5  fathoms  near  the  reef  forming 
its  S.  limit.  The  reef,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  wreck,  is  named  Rib  Reef.  The 
channel  is  ^  m.  wide,  and  the  land  and  sea-breezes  blow  directly  through  it  alternately.  There  is 
no  passage  for  ships  from  Port  Childers  into  the  Cheduba  Channel ;  but  in  coming  out  of  the  port 
to  the  W.,  a  clear  passage  exists  close  to  the  S.  of  Rib  Reef;  but  this  is  not  recommended,  and  the 
navigator  must  have  a  good  chart  In  entering  the  port,  when  the  N.W.  point  of  Cheduba  bears 
S.S.E.,  steer  E  N.E.  until  it  bears  S.  by  W.  The  best  anchorage  will  then  be  found  with  Sandy 
island  bearing  N.,  in  4  fathoms,  clay  and  mud.  Henry  Rock  is  a  detached  mass,  35  ft.  high,  visible 
6  or  7  m.,  and  bearing  from  the  N.W  point  of  Cheduba  W.S.W.  2  m.  It  is  the  largest  mass  off 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  has  a  considerable  reef  surrounding  it.  There  is  a  narrow  channel  inside, 
but  the  tides  render  it  very  dangerous.  Throughout  the  line  of  coast,  the  safe  limit  of  approach  in 
ordinary  navigation  is  20  fathoms  by  day,  and  from  60  to  70  by  night,  the  former  clearing  all  the 
dangers  about  2  m.  To  the  W.  and  N.  of  Beacon  Island,  in  the  entrance  of  Cheduba  Strait,  the 
bound  iugs  extend  a  much  greater  distance  off  shore  than  to  the  S.  of  it,  where  at  a  distance  less 
than  10  m.  no  bottom  is  found  at  120  fathoms. 

The  W.  Coast  of  Cheduba  has  small  detached  rocks  scattered  along  it  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  2  m.  off  shore ;  but  these  do  not  prevent  the  practicability  of  anchoring  in  various  parts  during 
the  N.E.  monsoon,  when  the  coast  is  visited  by  native  craft  for  rice.  This  article  may  be  procured 
in  quantity,  cheap  and  good ;  also  cattle,  poultry  and  fruit.  Wood  is  easily  procured,  but  water  not 
without  trouble.  There  is  little  inducement,  however,  to  visit  this  coast,  and  vessels  not  bound  to 
its  ports  would  do  well  to  keep  clear  of  it  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  to 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Cheduba;  the  W.  Hill,  in  lat.  18°  47'  N..  is  1,300ft.  high;  South  Peak,  near 
the  S.  extreme  of  the  island,  is  1,700  ft.  in  height,  and  may  be  seen  beyond  the  limit  of  soundings 
to  sea-ward.  As  the  S.  point  of  the  island  is  approached,  Pyramid  Rock  will  be  seen ;  it  is  a 
remarkable  pinnacle,  rising  200  ft.  out  of  the  water,  and  lying  1  m.  from  the  shore :  it  bears  about 
W.S.W.  from  South  Peak.  There  are  dangerous  reefis  to  the  S.,  between  Pyramid  Rock  and  Flat 
Island ;  so  that  when  working  along  shore  to  the  N.  of  Hill  Island;  the  Pyramid  should  never  be 
brought  to  bear  to  the  N.  of  N.  by  E.  The  in-draft  between  Cheduba  and  Flat  Island  is  very 
great. 

ISLAHBS  to  8.  of  CHEDUBA.  Flat  Island  is  about  4  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  very 
low,  except  near  its  centre,  where  there  is  a  volcanic  hill  about  200  ft.  in  height.  It  is  separated 
from  the  S.  part  of  Cheduba  by  a  channel  varying  from  2  to  4  m.  in  width.  Hill  Island,  which  is 
small  and  high,  lies  close  to  the  S.  of  it,  a  reef  connecting  them.  Reguain  is  the  native  name  of 
Flat  Island.  False  Island  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  island,  bearing  from  the  volcano  of  Flat  Island 
E.  by  S.  6i  m. 

West  Shoal  is  a  dangerous  reef,  ^  m.  in  diameter,  with  very  irregular  soundings  round  it  The 
sea  constantly  breaks  on  it,  and  at  L.  W.  the  points  of  rocks  are  seen  between  the  rollers.  Rocks 
extend  in  a  line  between  this  Shoal  and  False  Island  N.N.E.  8m. :  a  remarkable  one,  called  Sail  Rock, 
lies  about  2^  m.  to  E.  by  N.  from  West  Shoal.  Heywood  Channel  (named  from  the  late  Captain 
Peter  Heywood,  R.N.)  runs  between  the  shores  of  Hill  and  Flat  Islands  on  the  W.,  and  the  reefs 
and  rocks  extending  from  West  Shoal  to  False  Island  on  the  E.  The  course  through  it  is  N.E.  by 
N.,  in  from  1 3  to  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  moderate  weather.  This 
channel  leads  to  and  from  the  port  of  Amherst,  or  RAmree  Harbour,  and  the  secure  anchorages 
inside  the  Islands  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree. 

Tree  Island,  said  to  be  named  Negamale  by  the  Burmese,  in  lat.  18^  26'  N.,  Ion.  93^  56'  E., 
about  a  mile  in  length  and  250  ft.  in  height,  bears  from  Hill  Island  S.E.  i  S.  lO^m.  A  reef  of 
straggling  rocks  extends  from  its  S.  point  for  }m.,  and  detached  rocks  are  found  off  its  E.  shore. 
There  is  also  a  4fathom  patch  i m.  from  its  N.W.  point.  This  Island  and  West  Shoal  form  the 
sea  entrance  to  a  second  channel  leading  to  the  inner  anchorages  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree  Islands. 
The  N.W.  Umit  of  this,  called  Childers  Channel,  is  the  range  of  reefs  between  West  Shoal  and 
False  Island,  and  its  S.E.  limit  is  Tree  Island,  and  a  large  rocky  reef  about  3im.  N.  by  E.  i  E. 
Between  this  reef  and  the  Sail  Rock  the  channel  is  4^  m.  wide.  The  course  through  the  fairway 
is  N.N.E.  in  from  15  to  9  fathoms,  water.  The  superior  width  and  depth,  and  the  clear  approach 
to  Tree  Island,  avoiding  the  danger  of  West  Shoal,  seem  to  give  this  channel  the  preference  over 
the  Heywood  Channel,  but  for  both  a  good  chart  is  necessary.  The  tides  are  strong  through  both. 
Tree  Island  is  said  to  have  a  pool  of  water  on  it. 

Herbudda  Eock  bears  S.E.  ^  E.  from  the  centre  of  Tree  Island  5  m.  It  is  a  small  pinnacle, 
awash  at  L.  W.,  with  a  small  break  of  sea  on  it     Six  fathoms  are  found  dose  round  it,  and 
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10  fathoms  within  a  mile.  To  avoid  it  from  the  W.,  Tree  Island  most  not  be  brought  to  bear  to 
the  W.  of  N.  by  W.  There  is  a  clear  channel  between  it  and  the  S.  reef  of  Tree  Island ;  but  it 
is  preferable  to  round  the  latter.  S  E.  by  S.  about  14  m.  from  Tree  Island  is  the  Four-Fathom 
Shoal,  an  extensive  coral-bank,  ^ith  very  irregular  soundings.  It  bears  from  the  Nerbudda  S.S.E. 
7  m.,  and  from  Foul  Island,  N.  by  W..  distant  4  leagues.  On  either  side  of  this  bank,  between  it 
and  Foul  Island,  or  between  it  and  Nerbudda  Rock,  there  are  safe  channels,  leading  from  the 
S.  entrance  of  Gheduba  Strait  to  sea- ward.  In  the  N.  Channel  the  least  water  is  12  fathoms,  with 
Tree  Island  N.N.W.  i  W.,  7  or  8  m.  oflF.  The  channel  to  the  S.  of  the  Four-Fathom  Bank  is 
contracted  by  Brougham  Shoal,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  bearing  N.N.E.  S^^m.  from  Foul  Island. 
This  shoal  is  a  patch  of  rocks  a  mile  long,  having  5  fathoms  alongside  of  it,  and  from  24  to 
27  fathoms  within  a  mile. 

FOIFL  ISLAin),  in  lat.  18°  3'  N.,  Ion.  94°  T  E.,  is  about  20nu  off  the  coast,  and  25  m. 
about  S.S.E.  from  Tree  Island.  It  bears  W.  by  N.  from  a  point  called  Bluff  Cape  7  leagues. 
Foul  Island  may  be  seen  8  leagues  distant,  and  is  2  m.  long,  of  conical  form,  its  centre  being  stated 
as  500  ft.  high ;  the  N.  end  terminates  in  a  low  point,  with  a  remarkable  tree  on  it,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Island  is  covered  with  trees ;  and  to  the  N.E.  of  it  there  are  islets  and  rocks,  with  a  reef 
partly  above  water,  stretching  S.  from  the  outer  or  S  -most  of  these  islets  above  1  or  1^^  m.  Abreast 
this  reef,  the  depth  at  2  or  3m.  distance  is  20  fathoms.  Vestal  Shoal  (breaking  generally)  bears 
E.  by  S.,  and  is  6  m.  from  Foul  Island.     William  Shoal,  at  8  m.  to  E.S.E.  of  the  Vestal,  has  only 

2  fathoms,  water,  on  its  extremes,  and  from  5  to  7  between  them,  the  shoal  being  a  mile  in  length 
N.E.  and  S.W.     Satellite  Bock  is  said  to  lie  about  4  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  William  Shoal. 

SAHBOWAT  EOAB,  in  lat.  18"=^  34'  N.,  Ion.  94^  13'  E.,  formed  inside  the  reefs  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  this  name,  has  anchorage  from  6  to  5  fathoms ;  and  Sandoway  Town,  which 
lies  about  8  m.  up  the  river  in  a  S.E.  direction,  is  a  place  of  some  consequence.  The  channels 
between  the  reefs  leading  to  the  road  require  care  from  strangers :  there  is  one  from  the  S.  and 
another  from  the  N.,  exclusive  of  that  between  Tree  Island  and  Foul  Island.  About  2  leagues 
N.  from  Sandoway  Road,  there  is  a  town  and  pagoda  near  the  shore,  opposite  to  which  lie  the 
Osprey  and  Gunga  Saugor  Reefs,  6  m.  off  shore,  having  soundings  of  4  to  7  fathoms  between  them, 
and  the  same  depths  near  the  coast  from  thence  to  Sandoway  Road.  Andrew  Bay,  in  lat. 
18^  17'  N.,  is  about  5  leagues  to  S.  of  Sandoway;  it  has  deep  water,  and  is  partly  sheltered  from 
S.W.  winds  by  an  extensive  reef  stretching  to  the  W.  from  the  S.  point  of  this  bay ;  on  this  reef 
are  the  Thames  Rocks. 

Ships  intending  to  anchor  in  Sandoway  Road  should  have  a  good  chart,  as  the  channel  from 
the  N.W.,  though  wide,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  side  by  False  Island  and  Tree  Island  Reefs,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Osprey,  Gunga  Saugor,  and  other  rocks.     There  are  several  peaked  hills  2^  or 

3  leagues  inland  to  the  N.  of  Sandoway  River ;  but  Sandoway  Peak  is  dose  to  :the  sea,  about 
2^  m.  S.E  from  the  isle  and  reef  that  bar  the  river  s  mouth,  which  peak  bears  E.S.E.  from  Round 
Island,  and  is  an  excellent  mark  when  visible,  as  the  line  drawn  between  these  objects  leads  clear 
through  the  channel,  but  near  to  the  S.  end  of  Gunga  Saugor  Rocks,  which  lie  4  m.  W.  of  the. 
anchorage :  it  is  therefore  right,  after  being  2^  or  3  leagues  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Round  Island,  to 
keep  a  little  outside  of  the  direct  or  transit  line  between  Round  Island  and  Sandoway  Peak,  until 
past  Gunga  Saugor  Rocks,  then  haul  in  E.  or  E.  by  N.  for  the  anchorage  to  the  N.W.  of  the  isle 
and  reef  that  front  the  mouth  of  Sandoway  River. 

On  the  main  land  to  the  S.E.  of  Ramree  a  triple  ridge  of  regular  sloping  mountains,  called 
the  Yeomalouug,  divides  the  provinces  of  Aracan  and  Pegu ;  their  S.  extremity  is  at  the  Keintalee- 
Khyoung,  in  about  lat.  18°  N. ;  the  coast  of  Pegu  extends  in  a  S.  direction  from  thence  to  Cape 
Negrais,  forming  several  bays,  not  affording  safe  shelter  for  large  ships,  and  having  some  groups  of 
islets  and  dangers  in  its  vicinity. 

Soundings.  When  to  the  N.  of  Foul  Island  and  Andrew  Bay,  the  main  land  may  be 
approached  to  16  fathoms  in  coming  from  the  S.  along  the  coast  towards  Cheduba  Strait.  The 
soundings  between  Foul  Island  and  the  main  are  generally  from  20  to  30  fathoms ;  within  4  m.  of 
Bluff  Cape  there  are  2 1  fathoms,  the  bottom  mostly  mud,  although  in  some  parts  it  is  hard  sand, 
about  3  leagues  off  shore.  About  3  and  4  leagues  S.  from  Foul  Island  the  depths  are  from  38  to 
46  fathoms,  and  to  the  W.  of  it,  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  they  soon  increase  to  55  and  60  fathoms, 
and  a  little  farther  out  there  is  no  ground.  Ships  passing  outside  this  island  in  the  night  should 
not  come  under  40  fathoms,  nor  under  the  same  depth  in  passing  outside  Cheduba  and  the  bank 
and  islands  projecting  from  it  to  the  S. ;  about  4  or  5  leagues  W.  of  that  island  the  bank  has  a 
sudden  declivity  from  60  or  70  fathoms  to  no  ground. 

Close  to  William  Shoal  the  depths  are  24  and  23  fathoms,  decreasing  inside  to  15  fathoms 
within  a  mile  of  Bluff  Cape,  which  cape  has  a  reef  around  it  to  f  m.  distant,  and  a  bay  on  its 
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N.  side,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  appears  the  entrance  of  a  river.  A  ship  nassing  inside  of 
William  Shoal  ought  not  to  deepen  above  ^0  fethoms  towards  it,  nor  approach  Bluff  Cape  under 
16  fathoms^ 

COAST  OF  PEGU. 

Blnff  Gape,  or  Keintalee  Point,  in  lat.  17°  58'  N.,  Ion.  04°  27'  E.,  is  just  to  the  S.  of  the 
Keintalee-Khjoung,  the  river  which  separates  the  provinces  of  Aracan  and  Pegu.  In  lat.  17°  48'  N. 
there  is  a  mountain,  and  3^  m.  to  the  S.  of  it  a  Quoin  Hill,  both  near  the  coast  to  the  N.E.  of 
Brown  Cape,  which  in  this  part  has  several  reefs  and  isles  projecting  2  to  3^  m.  from  it.  and  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  reef  that  surrounds  Bocky  Islet  (which  is  to  W.  of  Quoin  Hill),  in  lat. 
17°  44'  N.,  is  nearly  2}  m.  distant  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  there  is  a  B-faUioms  rocky  patch 
1  m.  W.  i  S.  from  the  outer  verge  of  the  reef.  The  depths  near  this  patch  on  the  outside  are 
23  and  24  fathoms,  and  inside,  close  to  the  reefs  and  isles,  from  10  to  5  fathoms. 

GWA,  or  KEWA  ISLAHB,  in  lat.  17°  33i'  N.,  Ion.  94°  34'  E.,  lies  l^m.  from  the  shore, 
and  is  of  middling  height,  having  a  coral  bank  extending  about  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  it,  with  irregular 
soundings  from  18  to  8  fathoms,  22  on  the  outer  edge,  and  30  to  33  fathoms  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  verge  of  the  bank.  To  the  N.E.  of  Gwa  Islai^d  there  is  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  at 
the  S.  part  of  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  small  river,  and  Gwa  Town,  built  with  bamboos  and 
mats,  with  a  cultivated  country  around.  From  Keintalee  Point  to  Gwa,  the  coast  goes  about  S.  by 
E.  9  leagues.  Rocky  Islet  (to  W.  of  which  a  6-fathoms  shoal  is  marked)  lies  4  leagues  to  N.N.W. 
of  Gwa  Bay.  Between  Gwa  Island  and  Broken  Point,  opposite  to  the  Calventuras,  there  are 
several  indentations  in  the  coast  fronted  by  reefs. 

Tides.     H.  W.,  on  F.  and  C,  at  ll^h.,  spring  rise  6  ft. 

ST.  JOHN,  or  CHUECH  EOCKS,  in  lat.  17°  27J'  N.,  Ion.  94°  23'  E.,  bear  from  Gwa 
Island  S.W.  by  W.,  distant  12  m.,  and  from  the  shore  the  same  distance;  they  are  four  in  number, 
one  of  them  large,  and  about  16  ft.  high,  the  other  three  small  and  near  each  other.  When  they 
bear  about  S.W.  the  large  one  resembles  a  country  church  with  a  square  tower  on  its  W.  end, 
from  which  they  have  been  named.  Very  near  these  rocks  there  are  20  fathoms,  water,  and  a  little 
distance  inside,  the  depths  are  35  and  36  fiathoms,  soft  ground,  decreasing  pretty  regularly  towards 
the  shore  ;  but  the  latter  should  not  be  approached  under  22  fathoms,  £f  working  between  it  and 
Church  Rocks  in  the  night,  nor  should  the  depth  be  increased  above  34  fathoms  towards  those 

rocks. 

The  Coast  between  Foul  Island  and  Church  Bocks  may,  in  some  places,  be  borrowed  on  to 
15  or  16  fathoms  in  working,  which  will  be  about  2 m.  off  shore;  the  depths  from  2  to  4  leagues 
off  are  26  to  40  fathoms,  increasing  fast  to  the  W.  of  Church  Rocks  to  no  ground ;  therefore,  a  ship 
passing  outside  of  them  in  the  night  should  keep  in  deep  water,  not  under  56  or  60  fathoms. 
There  is  a  hill  called  Round  Hill  in  lat.  1 7°  Uf  N.,  and  another  called  Peak  HiU  in  lat.  17°  10'  N., 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  land  projects  2  m.  in  a  point  to  the  N.,  and  Sandy  Isles,  surrounded 
by  rocks,  stretch  1^  m.  to  the  W.  of  that  point,  having  shoal  soundings  of  5  and  6  fathoms,  rocky 
ground,  extending  H  m.  farther.  The  deep  bay,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sandy  Isles,  seems  to  afford 
anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Peak  Hill. 

CALYEHTUBA  EOCES  bear  from  Church  Rocks  S.  ^  W.,  distant  11  leagues ;  they  form 
two  divisions,  bearing  from  each  other  N.W.  and  S.E.,  distant  5  or  6  m.,  the  body  of  them  being  in 
lat.  16°  53'  N.  The  N.W.  group  consists  of  seven  black  rocks,  in  lat.  16°  55'  N.,  Ion.  94°  ISf  E., 
of  different  magnitudes  and  forms ;  one  of  them  resembles  an  old  church  with  a  mutilated  spire ; 
another  is  much  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  base.  The  S.E.  division  consists  of  two  high  rocky 
islands,  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  connected  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  with  5  to  7  fathoms,  water, 
upon  it,  having  also  a  single  rock  dry  at  L.  W.,  about  half  way  between  the  islands.  Between  the 
Cal Ventura  Rocks  and  Broken  Point  on  the  main  there  is  a  safe  channel,  about  4^  m.  wide,  with 
20  and  22  fathoms,  soft  ground,  in  mid-channel,  and  15  or  16  fathoms,  hard  sand,  towards  the 
rocks  or  the  shore ;  about  ^  m.  inside  the  E.  rock,  there  are  6  and  8  fathoms,  water.  These  two 
rocky  isles  bear  nearly  N.  and  S.  from  each  other,  distance  2^  m.  * 

Broken.  Point,  in  lat«  16°  55'  N.,  abreast  the  Calventuras,  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  Eyoung- 
tha  River.  From  Kyoung-tha  Town  there  is  a  road,  leading  over  a  mountain-pass  to  the  great 
town  of  Bassein,  which  is  only  about  30  m.  off  in  a  S.E.  direction.  Broken  Point  bears  about 
S.  by  W.  9  leagues  from  the  similar  projection  that  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  Baumi-Eyoung  Bay. 

*  Heckford's  "  Coastiiig  Guide,"  an  excellent  authority,  says  that  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  islands,  between 
Cheduba  and  Cape  Kegrais,  are  correctly  laid  down  on  the  surrey  by  Ci^tain  Daniel  Boss,  1.2i, 
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Between  them  the  coast  projects  most  abreast  of  the  Peak  Hill  and  Sandj  Isles.  From  Broken 
Point,  abreast  the  Calventuras,  a  reef  extends  to  the  N.W.  about  1  m.,  with  a  rock  on  its  outer  edge 
dry  at  L.  W. ;  and  to  the  N.E.  of  the  point  the  coast  forms  a  bight,  with  a  small  river,  fronted  by 
a  high  island,  and  contiguous  reefs.  About  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Broken  Point,  and  1^  m.  off  shore, 
there  is  a  sandy  island  with  trees  on  it,  and  l^m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter  a  remarkable  Brown 
Rock,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

In  passing  along  the  coast  from  the  Church  Rocks  to  the  S.,  a  ship  may  keep  between  85  and 
d3  fathoms,  and  in  the  latter  depth  she  will  be  about  6  m.  off  shore.  Passing  betwixt  the  Colven- 
turas  and  the  main,  she  should  not,  in  turning,  borrow  nearer  to  the  Sandy  Isles  and  Broken  Point 
than  13  fathoms,  which  is  usually  about  2  or  S}  m.  from  the  shore ;  and  the  Brown  Rock  Reef 
should  not  be  approached  under  16  fathoms  ;  neither  should  the  coast  be  borrowed  on  under  this 
depth  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  S.  Calventuras,  as  some  islets  and  reefs  lie  1^-  m.  off  shore,  where 
the  water  shoals  on  the  verge  of  some  of  them,  from  15  soft  to  8  fathoms,  hard  at  a  cast.  Ships 
which  pass  outside  the  Calventura  Rocks  ought  to  keep  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  and  with  great 
caution  not  to  come  under  50  or  60  fathoms  in  the  night,  which  will  be  but  a  small  distance  from 
the  outermost  rocks,  there  being  44  and  46  fathoms  when  they  bear  E.  about  1^  m. 

The  Coast  from  Broken  Point  to  Eoimd  Cape,  in  lat.  W^  16'  N.,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
Buffalo  Bocks,  extends  S.  by  W.  and  S.S.W.,  having  some  projections  and  indentations,  with 
several  islets  and  reefs,  at  the  distance  of  from  1  to  3  m.  in  some  places,  the  outermost  of  which 
are  the  following:  a  bank  of  rocky  bottom,  with  6  fathoms  on  it,  in  lat.  16°  43'  N.,  about  3im.  off 
shore,  with  depths  of  1 5  and  14  fathoms  near  it,  and  1*2  or  11  fathoms  inside,  between  it  and  the 
main.    Hile-stone  Sook,  above  water,  in  lat.  16°  40'  N.,  3  m.  off  shore,  is  in  the  stream  of 

15  fathoms,  having  several  reefs  2  m.  to  the  S.,  and  a  high  isle  neariy  8  m.  S.  by  E.  from  the  rock. 

Coronge  Island  (the  S.  point)  in  lat.  1 6°  31'  N.,  is  high,  about  2  m.  in  length  N.  and  S., 
contiguous  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  coast,  which  forms  a  large  bay  to  the  N.E.,  having  some  rocks 
and  islets  in  it,  with  soundings  of  5  to  7  fathoms.  Nga-yot-koung  is  a  village  in  the  bay  to  E.  of 
Coronge  Island.  Crawford  Shoai^  in  lat.  16°  29'  N.,  distant  3}  m.  W.  ^  N.  from  Conical  Cape, 
and  3|  m.  S.W.  from  the  S.  end  of  Coronge  Island,  is  partly  dry  at  L.  W.  spring  tides,  having 

16  fathoms  close  to  it  on  the  outside,  and  12  or  11  fatboms  about  a  mile  inside  :  but  Conical  Cape 
must  be  avoided,  as  breakers  and  a  white  rock  front  it,  at  i  m.  and  i  m.  distance. 

LTCHUlfE  I8LAFBS,  in  lat  16°  23'  N  ,  two  in  number,  lie  near  each  other,  and  1^  m.  off 
shore,  the  innermost  being  called  Oong-chune.  Reefs  and  rocky  islets  extend  2  m.  to  the  N.  of 
them,  and  the  adjacent  coast  is  lined  with  rocks  or  reefs.  The  depths  near  the  outer  reefis  and 
islands  are  9  and  10  fathoms  irregular,  with  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  in  some  of  the  passages  between 
the  islands  or  reefs. 

SaingbaiH  Kien,  or  Bnflklo  Bocks,  in  lat.  16°  19'  to  16°  22i  N.,  Ion.  94°  12'  E.,  lie  just 
to  the  S.  of  the  Lychune  Island,  and  bear  nearly  S.  ^  W.  from  the  outermost  Calventura  Rocks, 
distant  10  or  11  leagues-:  they  are  a  group  of  detached  rugged  rocks,  extending  nearly  N.  and  S. 
about  3]-  m.,  situated  2^^  m,  from  the  shore,  and  bearing  N.  from  Cape  Negrais.  Ngan-kyoung,  in 
lat.  16°  20'  N.  (Naing-chune  on  the  chart),  is  a  village  on  a  stream,  abreast  of  these  rocks.  The 
N.  Bufiblo  is  a  little  more  than  i  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  outer  Lychune  Island ;  and  about  mid-way 
betwixt  it  and  the  S.  Buffalo,  Perforated  and  Pillar  Rocks  are  situated.  The  soundings  betwixt 
these  rocks  and  the  N.  or  S.  Buffalo  are  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  and  nearly  the  same  depths  con- 
tinue to  the  «dge  of  the  shoal-bank,  about  a  mile  inside  the  S.  Buffalo,  which  shoal-bank  extends 
along  the  coast  about  1}  m.  off  shore,  havmg  on  it  several  dangers  and  rocks  above  water.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  vessel  should  go  in-shore  of  these  islets  and  rocks*  At  Round 
Cape,  in  lat.  16°  15^'  N.,  the  coast  is  more  safe  to  approach,  and  continues  so  to  the  Brother  Hills, 
in  lat.  16°  ^  N.,  excepting  that  a  rock,  called  Black  Book,  in  lat.  16°  11'  N.,  Hes  above  water 
2^  m.  off  shore,  having  9  and  10  fathoms,  water,  close  to  it  on  the  inside.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
BuffiUo  Rocks  the  soundings  are  regular,  20  fathoms  about  a  mile  from  them,  and  50  or  60  fathoms 
at  5  leagues*  distance :  but  they  should  not,  without  great  caution,  be  approached  in  the  night,  nor 
should  the  coast  between  the  Calventura  Rocks  and  the  Buffalo  Rocks  be  borrowed  on  under 
20  fathoms  in  most  places,  excepting  during  fine  weather  in  the  daytime. 

CAPE  HEGRAIS,  in  lat.  16°  If  N.,  Ion.  94°  13'  E.,  is  the  S.W.  land  of  the  coast  of  Pegu, 
but  the  S.  extremity  of  that  coast  is  called  Thay-gin,  or  Pagoda  Point,  in  lat  15°  57'  N.,  bearing 
nearly  8.S.E.  from  the  former,  distant  6^  m.  Very  near  the  point  there  is  a  large  rodt,  with  a 
small  pagoda,  and  red  cliffs  stretch  from  it  towards  Cape  Negrais,  which  are  fronted  by  a  reef, 
extending  1}  m.  to  the  W. ;  this  reef  terminates  at  the  N.  end  of  the  red  cliffs  near  Cape  Negrais, 
and  should  not  be  approached  under  10  fathoms  in  a  large  ship.  To  the  N>  of  the  red  cliffe  the 
shore  is  more  bold,  there  being  from  11  tc  12  fathoms,  soft  ground,  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the  Cape ; 
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but  between  the  latter  and  the  Brother  Hills,  straggling  rocks  or  reefs  project  li  m.  from  the  shore, 
which  should  not  be  approached  under  11  fathoms. 

Bassein,  or  HegraU  Rivery  or  Persaim  River,  formed  between  Pagoda  Point  to  the 
W.  and  Point  Porian  to  the  S.E  ,  is  navigable  a  great  way  inland :  there  are  two  channels  that 
lead  into  it,  one  on  each  side  of  Negrais  Island,  and  the  W.  channel  forms  a  good  harbour  betwixt 
that  island  and  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  The  E.  channel  was  not  so  safe  until  its  channel  was 
buoyed ;  for  acf  extensive  reef  projects  A;x)m  the  land  about  Point  Porian  nearly  to  Diamond  Island, 
and  a  reef  projects  also  from  Negrais  Island  about  5  m.  to  the  S.W.,  which,  with  other  detached 
shoal-banks,  nearly  join  the  extremity  of  the  former  reef  and  Diamond  Island.  This  river  was 
formerly  a  place  of  resort  for  trading- vessels  from  Coringah  and  other  parts  of  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  but  since  the  Burmese  War  of  185^,  it  has  attained  an  extensive  European  trade,  and  has 
a  Master- Attend  ant.     Rice  is  the  principal  export ;  teak-timber  is  next  in  importance. 

Port  Dalhonflie,  the  entrance-port,  about  8  m.  to  K.E.  of  Negrais  Island,  has  proved  itself 
a  dangerous  place  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  Heckford's  *'  Coasting  Guide  "  advises  ship-masters 
not  to  remain  there  longer  than  necessary,  at  the  change  of  monsoons ;  nor  to  resort  there,  when 
outward-bound,  unless  ready  to  start  at  once. 

Hin-gie,  or  Negrais  Island,  situated  in  the  entrance  of  the  river,  8^  m.  inside  Pagoda  Point, 
and  nearest  to  the  W.  shore,  is  conspicuous  by  a  hill  on  it,  which  is  the  E.-most  high  land  on  the 
coast ;  Point  Porian,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  river's  mouth,  being  the  first  low  land,  formed  of  white 
cliffs,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Aracan  Moun- 
tains near  Cheduba  to  Cape  Negrais,  is  a  continued  ridge  of  craggy  land,  tolerably  high,  broken 
into  cli£fs  of  reddish  earth  in  many  places,  and  generally  with  low  trees  or  brushwood  upon  it, 
without  any  signs  of  cultivation  or  inhabitants  towards  the  sea. 

A  ship  intending  to  anchor  under  Pagoda  Point  should  bring  it  to  bear  N.E.  i  N.  or  N.E.  by 
N.,  then  steer  for  it;  some  hard  casts  of  6,  or  perhaps  5  fathoms  (towards  H.  W.),  may  be  got  on 
the  Orestes  Shoal,  the  tail  of  the  sand  that  extends  firom  Negrais  Island,  and  when  the  point  bears 
from  N.W.  to  about  W.,  about  1  m.  off,  she  may  anchor  in  6  or  6i  fathoms,  mud.  A  ship  going 
in  for  the  harbour  or  channel  between  the  island  and  W.  shore  should  round  Pagoda  Point  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  in  6  or  6^  fathoms  (H.  W,  depths),  but  a  little  inside  the  point  the  channel 
becomes  more  contracted.  No  vessel,  drawing  over  14  ft,  should  attempt  to  pass  between  Negrais 
Island  and  the  main  towards  Port  Dalhousie. 

Diamond  Island,  or  Lychnne,  in  lat.  W  5 If  N.,  Ion.  94^  18}'  E.,  bears  nearly  S.S.E.  from 
Pagoda  Point,  distant  5^  m.,  and  fronting  the  entrance  of  Negrais  River ;  it  is  low,  covered  vdth 
trees,  about  1  m.  in  extent,  and  may  be  seen  about  5  leagues ;  but  it  should  not  be  approached  in  a 
large  vessel  without  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  reefs  that  surround  it,  particularly  on  its 
S.  and  W.  sides.  The  leading  mark  for  passing  to  the  N.  of  Diamond  Island,  is  to  keep  the 
extreme  point  of  Cape  Negrais  a  very  little  open  with  the  bluff  of  Pagoda  Point :  this  will  take  a 
vessel  clear  between  the  flat  extending  off  Porian  Island  and  Diamond  Island,  but  buoys  are  now 
laid  down  to  mark  the  channels,  as  follows : — 

Fairway  Buoy  (Red,  with  **  Fairway  "  on  it,)  is  placed  li  m.  to  N.E.  of  Diamond  Island. 

A  first-class  Bed  Buoy  marks  the  S.  tip  of  Orestes  Shoal,  at  2  m.  to  N.  of  Diamond  Island. 

Another  Red  Buoy  marks  the  E.  edge  of  Orestes  Shoal;  and  due  E.  from  this,  a  Black  Buoy 
marks  the  W.  edge  of  Porian  Shoal. 

ALGTTADA  REEF  bears  from  Diamond  Island  S.S.W.  8i  leagues,  the  N.  extremity  of  it 
being  in  lat.  16^  48'  N.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
extending  N.  and  S.  about  1^  m. ;  but  there  are  detached  rocks  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
one  with  8^  fathoms,  about  1  m.  S.  by  W.  from  the  light-house ;  therefore  vessels  ought  not  to 
stand  in  under  15  fathoms  when  rounding  it;  on  some  of  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather. 
The  passage  between  Diamond  Island  and  Alguada  Reef  is  very  dangerous,  and  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  in  any  ship,  except  in  a  case  of  ffreat  necessity.  Several  ships  have  struck  upon  these 
sunken  rocks,  one  which  was  H.  M.  S.  Exeter;  and  the  ship  Travers,  bound  to  Bengal,  was  totally 
lost  on  a  rock  said  to  bear  N.N.E.  from  Alguada  Reef,  distant  i  m.  (Travers  Shoal j,  probably  the 
same  on  which  the  Exeter  struck. 

light  Alguada  Reef,  in  lat.  16^  43^  N.,  Ion.  94^  14'  E.,  has  now  a  splendid  light-house, 
showing  a.  light  revolving  every  minute,  elevated  144  ft.  above  H.  W.  level,  visible  18  m.  off. 
Navigators  must  remember  the  8^-fathoms  shoal  which  lies  nearly  2  m.  to  S.  of  the  light.  Be 
careful  also  how  the  tides  set  the  vessel. 

IhrectionB.  Since  the  erection  of  Alguada  Reef  Light-house,  the  entrance  of  this  port  has 
little  danger.  Vessels,  coming  from  the  S.  and  W.,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  should  pass  about  8  m. 
(and  not  less)  to  the  S.  of  the  light-house.     When  it  bears  N.N.W.,  steer  about  N.N.E.  to  pass 
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nearly  1  m.  to  E.  of  the  S.  point  of  Diamond  Island,  haaliug  up  to  the  N.  towards  the  Fairway 
Buoy  (placed  H  m.  to  N.E.  of  that  island).  Passing  close  to  the  E.  of  this  huoy,  steer  N.N.E.  to 
pass  between  the  Bed  and  Black  Buoys  ;  when  between  them,  steer  N.E.  by  N.  for  the  anchorage 
off  Port  Dalhousie. 

Strangers  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  h^  better  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Diamond  Island,  where 
good  anchorage,  in  6  fathoms  at  lowest  tides,  and  smooth  water  may  be  had.  This  anchorage  is 
safer  than  that  off  Port  Dalhousie.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  they  may  also  anchor  about  1^  m.  to 
N.N.W.  of  Diamond  Island,  and  there  wait  for  a  pilot 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  vessels  coming  from  the  W.  and  the  N.,  may  steer  for  Diamond  Island 
on  a  S.E.  course.  When  the  Fairway  Buoy  is  seen,  steer  to  pass  between  it  and  the  Red  Buoy* 
on  the  tail  of  Orestes  Shoal.  From  mid-way  between  these  buoys,  steer  N.E.  by  N.  to  pass 
between  the  Red  and  Black  Buoys  as  before,  and  onwards  to  Port  Dalhousie. 

Phaeton  Shoal,  on  which  H.  M.  ship  Phaeton  struck  in  1810,  obliging  her  to  go  to  Bengal  for 
repair,  bears  S.W.  by  S.  from  Diamond  Island,  distant  4  m.,  and  N.  by  E.  3|  m.  from  Alguada  Reef, 
having  9  fathoms,  water,  close-to,  IS  ft.  upon  it,  and  is  of  small  extent.  Exclusive  of  these  dangers, 
the  bottom  is  chiefly  uneven  and  rocky  betwixt  Diamond  Island  and  Alguada  Reef,  with  a  heavy, 
turbulent  swell,  occasioned  by  the  sea  beating  upon  the  reefs,  and  the  strong  tides,  about  2  knots 
per  hour. 

Tides.  Flood  sets  to  the  E.  by  S.,  and  the  Ebb  to  the  W.  by  N.  The  rise  of  tide  is  about 
9  to  12ft.  on  the  springs;  H.  W.  about  10^ h.  on  F.  and  0.  of  the  moon,  in  the  entrance  of  tbe 
river.  From  the  heavy  confused  swell  that  generally  prevails  in  this  dangerous  channel,  even  during 
calm  weather,  it  is  often  called  the  Race  of  Negrais,  and  certainly  should  be  avoided  by  ships  :  for 
by  rounding  the  S.  end  of  Alguada  Reef,  they  are  but  a  few  miles  farther  out,  in  a  safe  and  spacious 
channel,  about  17  leagues  wide,  between  it  and  the  Island  Preparis.  When  the  sea  is  smooth  in 
the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  breakers  on  Alguada  Reef  are  not  high. 

At  4  or  5  m.  distance  from  Alguada  Reef,  both  to  the  E.  and  W.,  the  depths  are  generally  from 
15  to  18  fathoms,  blue  mud,  and  to  the  S.  of  it  at  the  same  distance,  19  and  20  fathoms.  It  is 
prudent  not  to  approach  Alguada  Reef  nearer  than  1  league  on  any  side.  About  4  or  5  leagues  to 
the  W.,  the  bank  shelves  suddenly  to  no  ground,  but  soundings  extend  from  Alguada  Reef  to 
Preparis,  and  the  depths  increase  to  40  and  50  fathoms  in  the  track  between  them  ;  near  to  Pre- 
paris Island  they  are  irregular  in  some  places,  but  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  decrease  to  8  fathoms 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  shore,  where  there  is  a  pool  of  fresh  water.  H.  M.  S.  Thalia  found 
a  shoal  with  12  and  26  fathoms,  amongst  soundings  of  45  fathoms,  bearing  about  S.W.,  and  36  m. 
from  Alguada  Reef. 

Ships  boiind  to  Bengal  in  the  H.E.  monfloon  should  not  keep  within  sight  of  the  coasts  of 
Pegu  and  Aracan,  which  was  formerly  considered  indispensable  to  secure  the  passage ;  but  experi- 
ence shows,  that  Northerly  or  light  winds  prevail  greatly  on  these  coasts,  and  the  current  sets  often 
to  the  S.,  rendering  the  progress  at  times  veiy  slow ;  it  therefore  happens,  that  ships  which  keep 
out  in  the  open  sea,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  land,  generally  make  the  best  passages  up 
the  bay  in  this  monsoon.  Ships  which  sail  indifferently,  or  being  short  of  water,  if  they  intend  to 
adopt  the  passage  along  the  coasts  of  Pegu  and  Aracan,  ought  to  keep  well  in  with  the  shore,  where 
it  is  safe  to  approach,  that  they  may  benefit  by  the  breezes  from  the  land,  when  these  are  found  to 
prevail ;  and  also  to  preserve  moderate  depths  for  anchoring,  when  it  falls  calm,  with  the  current 
unfavourable.  Severe  storms  are  liable  to  happen  at  the  setting  in  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  at 
times  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  In  Nov.  the  ship  Minerva  had  a  hurricane  from  the  E.,  off  Gheduba, 
which  blew  away  all  her  sails,  carried  away  die  topmasts,  and  obliged  them  to  cut  away  some  of 
the  boats.  Many  other  ships  have  been  diismasted,  or  suffered  damage,  in  Oct.  or  Nov.,  near  the 
coasts  of  Aracan  or  Pegu. 

Preparis  Island,  the  N.  point,  is  in  lat.  14^  55'  N.,  Ion.  93^  37'  E.  ;f  bat  the  two  islets.  Cow 
and  Calf,  are  li^m.  off  to  N.  by  E.,  and  the  S.  extreme  of  the  dangerous  shoal  water,  lying  off  it, 
bears  S.S.W.,  and  is  12  m,  from  the  above  position.    {See  aho  Preparis  at  page  513). 

Thalia  Bank  (called  Thalia  Reef  on  the  charts)  is  a  shoal  with  12  fathoms,  least  water,  lying 
21  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  Preparis,  and  37  m.  to  S.W.  by  S.  of  the  Alguada  Reef  Light. 

The  Coast  of  Pegu  extends  from  Negrais  River  about  60m.  E.S.E.  to  the  Baregu  Flats; 
thence  about  N.E.  by  E.  for  120  m.  to  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Martaban,  and  is  generally  low  and 
woody,  intersected  by  the  many  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  other  rivers,  with  reefs  and  shoal 

•  ThiB  Red  Buoy  was  mianng  in  the  year  1871 ;  strangerB  sbonld  (in  such  case)  be  carefol  not  to  mistake  the 
other  Bed  Orestes  Buoy  for  this  one,  or  they  might  bump  in  8  fathoms  on  the  tail  of  Orestes  Shoal. 

t  A  meridian  distance  from  Port  Blair,  and  another  firom  Penang,  give  this  longitude^  nearly ;  but  on  one 
of  the  Admiralty  charts  Preparis  is  placed  6  m.  farther  £. 
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water  extending  along  it  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  coast  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  for  the  tides  set  strong,  and  a  ship  might  run  aground  in  some  places  before  the  land 
could  be  perceived.  From  Porian  Point,  a  bank  extends  off  about  Ui  m.,  and  continues  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction,  52  or  63  m.,  from  whence  it  runs  in  an  E.  direction,  and  gradually  trending  to  E.N.E., 
then  to  N.E.  on  towards  Rangoon.  The  S.  extreme  of  the  Baragu  Flat  is  in  lat.  15°  29'  N.,  Ion. 
95°  12'  E.,  from  whence  the  land  is  seldom  visible,  except  in  very  clear  weather  and  from  the 
mast-head.  

The  IBKAWADY  RIVEB  derives  its  source  from  the  snowy  range  of  the  E.  Himalayas ; 
and  starting  from  the  S.  side  of  the  range  through  which  (a  little  farther  W.)  the  Great  Bramaputra 
cuts  its  course,  this  river  takes  a  general  S.  direction,  passing  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  Burmese 
kingdom,  in  lat.  21°  62'  N.,  Ion.  96°  E. ;  thence  it  turns  to  W.  and  to  S.W.  for  more  than  100  m., 
then  about  S.  by  E.  to  Prome,  which  British  town  is  220  m.  below  Ava.  Below  Prome  it  passes 
Henzadah  (a  little  to  N.  of  which  town  the  Bassein  branch  turns  off),  and  Donabew ;  below  which 
place  the  DeltSL  proper  commences,  the  E.  branch  running  to  Rangoon  about  150  m.  below  Prorae ; 
the  next  W.  branch  is  the  Toh,  or  Tou-Khwa  River,  called  China  Buckeer  near  the  sea;  the  others 
flow  past  the  islands,  Pyah-pong,  Engtay,  Shuayloung,  Myoung-mya  and  Thek-ay-toung,  which  last 
forms  the  lower  E.  side  of  the  Bassein  River.  The  mouth  of  the  Irrawady  is  between  Shuayloung 
and  Engtay,  in  about  lat.  15°  46'  N.,  Ion.  95°  10'  E.,  and  to  the  S.E.  of  this  lies  the  Baragu  Flat 

Dr&ECTIOB'S  for  approaching  Eangoon.  ^  vessel  was  formerly  advised  to  pass  to  the 
N.  of  Diamond  Island,  bound  to  the  E.  with  a  fair  wind,  and  to  keep  the  large  Pagoda  on  with  the 
N.  end  of  Diamond  Island,  until  she  deepened  to  10^  or  11  fathoms.  This  was  thought  advisable 
to  save  time,  as  during  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.,  there  is  little  or  no  flood-tide  felt  to  the  S.  of  the 
Alguada  Reef,  except  at  spring-tides.  But  now  it  is  better  to  go  outside  of  the  Alguada  Light-house, 
rounding  it  about  3  m.  off,  in  not  less  than  15  fathoms.  A  vessel  may  then  stand  to  the  E.,  to  get 
into  10  fathoms  as  before,  and  then  E.S.E. ,  keeping  in  a  line  of  9  or  10  fathoms,  altering  her  course 
so  as  to  keep  in  this  depth  until  abreast  the  S.  extreme  of  Baragu  Flat  Then,  to  keep  .in  this 
water,  she  will  steer  an  E.  course,  on  which  line  she  will  (when  to  the  E.  of  Baragu  Point)  deepen 
her  water  to  12  and  15  fathoms,  and  sight  the  Krishna  Light.  She  may  then,  if  bound  to  Rangoon, 
stand  to  the  N.E.,  taking  care  not  to  come  under  10  fathoms  until  to  the  N.  of  Krishna  Shoal. 

If  bound  to  Moulmein,  she  ought  to  steer  E.  by  N.  or  E.N.E.  (according  to  the  time  of  tide), 
when  she  will  again  shoal  her  water  to  10  and  9  fathoms,  which  depth  is  the  best  line  to  keep  in 
until  sighting  the  Double  Island  Light  off  the  E.  coast ;  but  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  more  to  the  S.,  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  making  the  land  near  to  Calegouk  Island. 

Light— Krishna  Light-houBe,  erected  on  screw-piles,  in  lat.  15°  36^  N.,  Ion.  95°  35'  E., 
shows  2i  fixed  light  60  ft  above  sea,  and  visible  14  m.  off :  it  is  on  the  S.  by  E.  verge  of  the  shoalest 
water  of  Krishna  Shoal,  which  extends  from  lat.  15°  36'  N.  in  a  N.E.  direction  for  nearly  15  m., 
to  lat.  15°  47'  N.,  and  is  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  situated  to  E.S.E.  of  Baragu  Point,  distant  from 
the  nearest  shore  10  m.  It  is  a  narrow  ridge,  about  1  m.  wide,  with  a  channel  between  it  and  the  ' 
shore,  with  3(  and  3  fathoms  in  it,  the  bottom  soft  mud. 

When  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Krishna  Shoal,  a  small  vessel  ought  not  to  come  under  5  fathoms 
until  in  lat.  16°  5'  N. ;  she  will  then  be  to  S.  of  China  Buckeer  Point  to  the  N.E.  of  which  stands 
a  new  light-house,  with  the  lower  part  uhite,  near  some  Palmyra  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  seen  a 
little  above  a  long  belt  of  even  jungle.  Farther  to  N.E.  there  are  two  very  tall  Palmyra  trees  on 
Elephant  Point  near  to  the  Pagoda,  which  are  the  first  objects  seen  near  to  the  Rangoon  river's 
entrance.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance,  the  trees  grow  thicker  together,  and  are  called  the 
Eastern  Grove ;  here  another  new  light-house  has  been  erected. 

The  soundings  to  the  S,  of  Alguada  Reef,  when  near  the  reef,  are  very  uneven,  coarse  sand  and 
mud  alternately,  until  8  or  10  m.  to  the  S.S.W.,  when  they  become  more  regular,  with  coarse  sand, 
shells,  and  rotten  coral,  which  bottom  continues  the  same  nearly  on  to  Preparis  Island.  This  bottom 
was  a  good  guide  for  vessels  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  before  the  erection  of  Alguada  Light-house, 
when  it  was  not  advisable  for  vessels  to  approach  Alguada  Reef.  To  the  E.S.E.,  beyond  the  range* 
of  the  revolving  light,  the  bottom  is  all  mud,  and  continues  on  to  tlie  Tenasserim  coast  Vessels 
proceeding  to  the  E.  with  a  working  wind,  should  be  guided  by  the  lead,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
going  when  approaching  the  Baragu  Shoal  Flat  and  they  ought  not  to  stand  under  7  fathoms,  from 
which  the  soundings  decrease  quickly  to  3  fathoms. 

Tides.  Tides  on  the  coast  of  Pegu  are  very  irregular  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  when  there  is 
scarcely  any  perceptible  flood  during  the  neaps  off  the  Baragu  Flat,  and  during  the  springs  not 
running  more  than  three  hours,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  li  m.  per  hour;  when  to  the  N.E.  of  Baragu 
Point  the  tides  become  stronger— on  the  springs  running  3  and  4  knots,  and  during  the  neaps 
2  to  2i  knots.    The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  Alguada  Reef  is  about  13  ft. ;  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at 
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10  h.  45  m.  Off  Baraga  Flat  the  rise  is  only  7  ft.,  and  H.  W.  at  11  h.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Krishna  Shoal  the  rise  is  12  ft.  To  the  E.  of  Rangoon  River  the  tides  run  very  strong  during  the 
springs,  greatest  velocity  heing  upwards  of  7  knots,  and  the  rise  and  fall  from  25  to  27  ft.     . 

Vessels  from  Amherst  hound  to  Rangoon  ought  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  a  line  of  5 i  or  6  fathoms 
(L.  W.  depths)  until  they  sight  the  China  Buckeer  Light-house  (because  the  E.  Grove  Light  is 
screened  on  the  E.  side,  till  it  is  to  the  E.  of  a  N.  bearing),  and  then  stand  to  the  N.  as  directed. 

LIGHTS.— China  Buckeer  Light-house,  in  lat.  16^  19^  N.,  Ion.  96^  12'  E.,  stands  at  the 
coast-line  to  N.E.  of  the  river,  and  65  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Krishna  Light.  Its  light  is  revolving, 
showing  its  brilliancy  every  minute,  and  visible  at  15  m.  from  the  deck,  but  at  20  m.  from  the  mast- 
head, its  elevation  appears  to  be  only  74  ft.    The  lower  part  of  the  Light-house  is  white. 

The  E.  Grove  Light-house,  in  lat  16°  29'  N.,  Ion.  96"^  26i'  E.,  stands  on  the  E.  side  of 
Rangoon  River  entrance,  about  a  league  to  E.N.E.  of  Elephant  Pagoda.  Being  only  intended  for 
vessels  entering  the  river,  the  light  is  entirely  obscured  on  its  E.  side.  The  light  is  fixed,  at 
93  ft.  above  H.  W.  level,  and  visible  12  to  14  m.  off. 

The  Approach  to  Eangoon  River.  Steer  so  as  to  make  China  Buckeer  Light  between  the 
bearings  of  N.  by  E.  and  W.N.W. ;  and  when  the  E.  Grove  Light  bears  N.N.E.  i  E.,  the  China 
Buckeer  may  be  brought  to  bear  W.  by  N.,  which  position  is  on  the  pilot  station,  in  about  4  fathoms, 
mud  (L.  W.  depth).    Vessels  should  anchor  till  daylight,  or  till  a  pilot  is  obtained. 

If  the  weather  forbids  anchoring,  a  yessel  should  work  to  the  S.,  keeping  the  E.  Grove  Light 
between  N.N.E.  i  E.  and  N.,  and  not  bringing  the  China  Buckeer  revolving  light  to  the  W,  of  a 
W.N.W.  bearing.  If  unable  to  keep  off  the  pilot  station,  owing  to  a  strong  flood-tide,  and  com- 
pelled for  safety  to  run  in  rather  than  anchor,  even  a  stranger  (with  Ward's  chart)  may  do  so, 
running  for  the  E.  Grove  Light,  N.N.E.  i  E.,  passing  the  red  buoys  on  your  port  side,  and  the 
black  buoys  on  your  starboard  side.  Above  the  upper  red  buoy,  you  must  haul  to  the  N.W.,  to 
pass  close  to  the  N.  of  Elephant  Point,  and  anchor  under  its  lee  in  6  or  7  fathoms. 

Passing  np  the  Biver.  The  depths  will  be  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  keeping  close  to  the 
W.  shore,  for  nearly  3  leagues  to  Bassein  Creek,  off  which  is  Lumps  Shoal  of  14  and  15  ft.  at 
L.  W.,  with  a  narrow  channel  to  the  E.  of  it,  with  3  to  6  fathoms,  about  ^  m.  in  width ;  borrow  on 
the  E.  shore  loithin  i  m.,  having  from  4  to  14  fathoms ;  avoiding  a  shoal  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
about  2  m.  above  Bassein  Creek,  with  6  to  12  ft.  on  it  about  7  m.  on  a  N.N.W.  and  N.  by  W.  direc- 
tion, you  will  be  near  the  Hastings  Bar,  with  7  to  9  ft.  on  it  at  L.  W. :  it  is  about  a  mile  broad  ; 
there  are  red  and  bhick  buoys,  which  mark  the  passage.  From  the  bar  of  7  ft.  to  Rangoon  city,  the 
distance  is  about  1}  m.  W.  by  N.'  to  the  anchorage  off  Rangoon  in  8^  to  7  fathoms. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon  in  the  river  entrance,  at  3  h.  15  m. ;  rise  at  springs, 
21  ft. ;  at  neaps,  14  ft.  Off  Rangoon  Town,  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  5  b.  30  m. ;  rise  of  tide 
then,  and  for  two  days  afterwards,  from  25  to  20  ft,  and  14  or  15  ft.  at  neaps ;  the  velocity  of 
stream  is  from  4  to  6  knots  per  hour. 

EAHGOON  BIVEE  is  called  also  Sirian  and  Pegu  River ;  on  the  bar  there  is  3  fathoms  at 
L.  W.  spring-tides,  and  some  parts  dry  are  visible  on  the  steep  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 
The  Fairway  is  marked  by  buoys ;  two  red  on  the  W.  side,  and  two  black  on  the  E.  side,  and  with 
the  ebb-tide,  the  inner  red  buoy  should  be  kept  close  aboard.  -  On  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  the 
trees  grow  thicker  together,  and  are  called  the  Eastern  Grove ;  here  the  new  light-house  has  been 
erected  on  screw -piles. 

Bangoon  Town  is  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  its  river,  whence  the  reach  extends  to  the 
W.  about  a  league,  and  then  the  river  takes  a  N.  direction  as  before.  The  Town,  distant  about 
8  leagues  to  the  N.  of  the  bar,  is  at  the  angle  where  the  Pegu  River  turns  off  to  the  N.E. ;  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade ;  being  now  a  British  port,  the  new  town  will  rival  the  former  in  wealth 
and  importance.  The  productions  of  the  country  are  teak,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  cutch, 
lac,  &c. ;  silver,  copper  and  rubies  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  countries  near  the  head  of  the 
Irrawaddy  River,  all  of  which  find  an  outlet  by  Rangoon.  Rangoon  is  a  fine  navigable  river ;  and 
the  entrance  more  easily  recognised,  since  the  excellent  light-houses  were  erected.  Early  in  1862 
an  electric  cable  was  laid  betwixt  Singapore  and  Rangoon,  and  the  land  telegraph  goes  to  Chittagong 
and  Calcutta.  The  country  abounds  with  straight  teak-timber,  some  of  which  is  exported  to  Calcutta 
and  other  parts  of  India  for  ship  building ;  and  there  are  many  ships  of  various  dimensions  built  at 
Rangoon,  although  the  crooked  timber  here  is  not  so  durable,  and  far  inferior  to  that  used  on  the 
Malabar  coast  for  ship-building.  Poultry,  hogs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  refresh- 
ment, may  be  procured  in  abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Wood-oil,  petroleum,  wax,  dammer, 
and  other  articles,  are  exported  from  hence.  Dagon  Pagoda  is  about  1}  m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of 
Rangoon  Town,  elevated  487  ft.  above  H.  W.  level,  in  lat.  16°  47'  N.,  bn.  96°  12'  E. 

The  GULF  of  KABTABAV,  between  the  Krishna  Light-house  and  Double  Island  Light- 
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house  (ofT  Moulmein),  is  115  m.  broad,  with  shoal  soundings  throughout ;  the  line  of  10  fathoms, 
running  almost  straight  between  the  two  above  lights,  and  all  to  N.  of  that  becoming  gradually 
shoaler.  During  the  springs  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  at  times  blows  very  strong,  when  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  to  the  £.  (in  cloudy  weather)  of  the  Middle  Ground  (or  shoal  ground 
which  lies  off  the  land,  separating  the  Rangoon  and  Sittang  Rivers),  between  which  and  the  Zingaat 
Mountains,  or  Martaban  shore,  the  sands  extend  a  long  way  to  sea-ward,  over  which  the  Bore 
rushes  with  the  flood,  which  makes  it  very  dangerous  when  near  them.  As  a  general  remark, 
applicable  to  the  whole  coast  from  Amherst  to  Point  Porian,  when  the  position  of  a  ship  is  not 
known,  and  you  get  into  hard  soundings,  you  should  haul  to  the  8.  to  get  into  soft  sounding. 
While  in  soft  sounding,  with  good  anchor  and  cable  judiciously  used,  a  ship  will  seldom  drive  on 
the  flood-tide  unless  it  blows  a  gale  of  wind,  which  is  seldom  known  on  this  coast. 

Sittang  River,  about  15  leagues  E.  from  Rangoon  Bar,  is  the  £.  and  principal  branch  of 
Pegu  River ;  it  is  shoal,  but  wider  than  the  other,  generally  called  Rangoon  River,  and  it  forms  a 
natural  division  between  the  low  coasts  of  Pegu  and  the  high  land,  called  Zingaat  Mountains,  or 
Martaban  Hills,  by  falling  into  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  The  entrance  is  about  in  lat. 
16^  W  N.,  Ion.  97^  17'  E.  Shoay-gheen,  about  60  m.  from  the  sea,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  that  name  (formerly  called  Martaban),  but  the  river  is  not  surveyed,  and  little  known. 
Off  the  town  of  Sittang,  or  about  half-way  to  Shoay-gheen.  a  high  and  dangerous  Bore  occurs  at 
spring-tides,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hoogly. 

Pegu  Town,  in  lat.  17°  20'  N.,  Ion.  96°  28'  E.,  is  about  60  m.  by  river  to  N.N.E.  of  Ran- 
goon, and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  but  the  latter  place  is  developing  into  a  large 
city,  and  absorbing  the  trade  of  contiguous  towns.  Pegu  has  water  communication  with  Moulmein 
on  the  E.,  and  with  Bassein  to  the  W.,  and  Prome  and  Ava  to  the  N. 

Tides  on  the  Coast  of  Pegn  generally  run  very  strong ;  the  flood  sets  E.  and  E.  by  N.,  and 
the  ebb  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  W.  of  Baragu  Point ;  but  from  that  point  to  Rangoon  Bar 
the  flood  sets  N.E.  and  N.E.  by  N.,  and  the  ebb  to  the  S.W. ;  farther  E.,  between  Rangoon  River 
and  the  coast  of  Martaban,  the  flood  runs  N.N.E.  and  N.  by  E.,  strong  into  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
and  the  ebb  equally  strong  out  of  it,  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  6  knots  per  hour.  When  the 
rivers  are  swelled,  and  the  low  country  inundated  by  the  rains  at  the  end  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the 
ebh-tides  are  much  stronger  and  run  longer  than  the  flood-tides,  occasioned  by  freshes  from  the 
rivers ;  the  water  then  is  very  thick  and  muddy  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  which  is 
more  or  less  the  case  on  this  coast  at  all  times,  opposite  to  the  numerous  rivers  that  disembogue 
into  the  sea.  Abreast  of  Baragu  Point,  and  farther  to  W.,  the  velocity  of  the  tides  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  off  Rangoon  River  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulf;  for  here  it  is  frequently  in  the  springs 
4  and  5  m.  an  hour,  and  sometimes  more  near  the  edges  of  the  shoal-banks.  After  the  rains,  the 
tides  off  Rangoon  River  are  subject  to  a  circular  motion :  the  first  of  the  flood  sets  E.,  changing 
gradually  to  N.E.  about  half-flood,  and  to  N.  in  the  latter  part.  The  ebb  sets  just  the  reverse : 
beginning  to  run  W.,  it  changes  gradually  to  S.W.  and  S.,  ending  at  S.E. ;  but  tiiere  is  no  slack 
water  at  these  times,  the  tides  continuing  to  run  1^  or  2  knots  when  changing  from  the  flood  to  the 
ebb,  and  the  same  at  the  opposite  change.  On  the  W.  part  of  the  Pegu  coast,  off  Porian  Reef,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  only  9  or  10 ft.  on  the  springs;  but  off  Rangoon  Bar  it  is  frequently 
19  or  20  ft,  and  from  21  to  24  ft.  farther  to  the  E.,  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  near  the  banks  at 
the  entrance  of  Sittang  River ;  caution  is  therefore  proper  in.  making  free  with  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  it  is  nece^aiy  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  tides  in  order  to  prevent  the  mistake,  of 
anchoring  near  H.  W.  in  a  situation  where  a  ship  would  be  aground  at  L.  W. 

PA8SA0E8  TO  AVD  FBOM  BAVOOOV.— Ships  bonnd  to  Rangoon  from  Bengal  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon  should  make  Gape  Negrais,  and  pass  round  to  the  S.  of  Alguada  Reef;  those  which 
come  from  Madras  or  other  parts  of  the  Ooromandel  coast  in  the  same  season,  after  beating  across 
the  bay,  may  pass  through  tiie  channel  between  Alguada  Reef  and  Preparis,  or  between  the  latter 
and  Gocos  Islands,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  In  this  season,  from  Oct.  to  Feb.,  it  is  prudent, 
after  passing  Alguada  Reef,  to  steer  to  the  £.  for  Baragu  Point,  endeavouring  to  keep  in  with  the 
ooast ;  for  at  times  there  is  very  little  flood,  the  freshes  from  the  rivers  frequently  producing  a  con- 
stant current  setting  to  the  S.W.  and  round  to  N.W.  If  you  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  W.  of 
Baragu  Point,  the  water  will  shoal  quickly  from  20  to  16  and  10  fathoms  towards  the  edge  of  the 
reef;  and  in  a  large  ship  it  would  be  imprudent  to  borrow  under  9  or  10  fathoms,  for  in  some 
places  the  edge  of  the  reef  takes  a  S,E.  direction,  and  is  steep  fix)m  6  to  3  fathoms,  when  the  low 
land  is  hardly  discernible.  Soundings  extend  a  great  way  out  from  this  coast,  there  being  43  and 
44  fathoms  about  24  leagues  S.  from  Baragu  Point,  in  lat.  14^  30'  N. ;  and  from  thence  soundings 
continue  on  the  same  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Martaban.     If  the  wind  be  far  E.,  rendering  it 
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necessary  to  cack  at  times,  the  coast  may  be  approached  to  7  fathoms,  or  nearer  occasionally,  when 
to  the  E.  of  Baragu  Point  and  Dalla  River ;  the  soundings  over  a  soft  bottom  being  then  more 
regular,  and  the  banks  not  so  steep  as  they  are  to  the  W.  On  sighting  the  Krishna  Light,  the 
position  will  be  known  by  the  soundings  on  any  bearing  of  the  light.  But  as  the  Krishna  Light 
does  not  show  till  bearing  to  the  N.  of  E.N.E.,  navigators  must  be  careful  to  remember  the  time 
of  tide,  and  not  get  (towards  H.  W.  time)  into  the  channel  between  the  Krishna  Shoal  and  the 
main,  whence  the  light  is  not  visible. 

Ships  bound  to  Rangoon  from  Malacca  Strait,  Acheen,  or  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  should  endeavour  to  pass  in  sight  of  the  W.  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  from 
thence  to  the  N.  in  a  direct  line  for  the  entrance  of  Rangoon  River.  In  proceeding  to  cross  the 
bar,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  before  half-flood,  for  the  first  of  the  flood  sets  strong  to  the  E. 
upon  the  Middle  Ground  Shoal,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  channel,  which,  close-to,  has  deep 
water,  and  irregular  soundings.  The  tide  set  fair  into  the  river  after  half-flood,  and  that  is  the 
most  favourable  time  to  cross  the  bar. 

If  bound  to  Rangoon  from  Bengal  in  tlie  S.W.  monsoon,  a  ship  should  endeavour  to  make  the 
light  on  Table  Island  to  the  N.  of  the  Great  Coco,  if  the  wind  admit*;  or  the  Alguada  Reef  Light ; 
and  after  passing  through  either  channel  as  most  eligible,  a  course  ought  to  be  steered  to  fall  in 
with  the  Krishna  Shoal  Light.  A  ship  from  Madras,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
in  the  same  season,  ought  to  make  Landfall  Island  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Great  Andaman,  if  the 
wind  be  far  S.,  or  the  Cocos  Islands,  if  it  be  at  W.,  then  pass  to  the  N.  of  the  Oocos  Light,  and 
take  a  good  departure  from  it,  and  then  to  the  N.E.  by  E.  for  the  Krishna  Light.  If  by  accident 
she  get  to  the  E.  of  the  bar  a  few  leagues,  Martaban  Hills  will  be  seen  if  the  weather  is  clear ;  and 
in  such  case  she  must  work  to  the  W.  with  the  ebb-tide. 

Ships  bound  to  Rangoon,  from  the  Nicobars,  Acheen,  or  Malacca  Strait,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
ought  to  make  the  Island  Narcondam,  and  from  thence  steer  for  the  Krishna  Light  about  N.E. 
by  N.  All  ships  approaching  the  coast  of  Pegu  in  this  season  ought  to  be  well  provided  with 
ground  tackle,  for  the  weather  is  sometimes  dark  and  squally,  preventing  the  lights  from  being  seen, 
and  it  would  generally  be  imprudent  to  borrow  under  7  fathoms,  until  some  light  is  discerned  and 
the  situation  known.  Ships  are  therefore  necessitated  at  times  to  ride  at  anchor  during  strong 
gales  on  the  springs  when  the  tides  are  very  rapid :  this  ought  to  be  done  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  water, 
at  least,  and  not  in  shoal  water  near  the  banks  which  bound  the  coast. 

Departing  from  Eangoon  Biver  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  ships  bound  to  Bengal  should  steer, 
when  clear  of  the  bar,  to  pass  5  m.  outside  the  Krishna  Light,  then  skirt  the  Baragu  Flat  in  not 
less  than  7  fathoms,  then  to  the  S.  of  Alguada  Reef,  about  a  W.  by  N.  course ;  afterwards,  they 
may  keep  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Pegu  and  Aracan,  in  proceeding  toward  the 
River  Hoogly.  Those  bound  to  Madras,  or  other  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  may  at  discretion 
pass  through  any  of  the  channels  between  Alguada  Reef  and  Landfall  Island  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
Great  Andaman,  and  then  steer  direct  for  their  port,  observing  to  fall  in  to  the  N.  of  Madras  before 
Feb.,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.  Ships  in  the  same  season  bound  to  Malacca  Strait  ought  to  make 
the  S.  end  of  Jonkseylon.  If  bound  to  Acheen  or  the  Nicobar  Islands,  a  direct  course  may  be  pur- 
sued to  the  place  of  destination. 

Departing  from  Rangoon  River  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  is  proper  to  work  to  the  W.  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Krishna  Light,  before  a  ship  stand  out  into  the  open  sea,  whether  she  be  bound  for 
Bengal,  the  Coromandel  coast,  Acheen,  or  Malacca  Strait.  When  China  Buckeer  Light  is  brought 
to  bear  W.N.W.,  longer  tacks  to  sea- ward  may  be  made  at  discretion,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
near  the  coast,  anchoring  occasionally  and  taking  advantage  of  the  tides,  which  run  very  strong. 
Should  it  be  night  before  a  ship  is  past.  China  Buckeer,  she  ought  with  the  ebb  to  be  permitted  to 
drift  to  windward  (with  sails  lifting),  and  the  lead  carefully  attended  to,  that  her  situation  may  be 
known.  The  approach  towards  the  shore  will  be  shown  by  the  lead,  the  soundings  being  regular, 
but  do  not  go  under  7  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth),  till  Krishna  Light  is  sighted,  and  you  should  pass 
fully  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  it ;  the  soundings  will  be  sand  and  shells,  in  7  or  8  fieithoms,  off  Baragu 
Point.  From  this  point,  ships  which  sail  well,  if  bound  to  Bengal,  may  continue  to  work  to  the 
W.,  and  pass  between  the  Cooos  and  Preparis  Island,  or  even  within  the  range  of  the  Alguada 
Light ;  and  from  thence,  if  the  wind  keep  between  S.W.  and  S.S.W.,  they  will  probably  reach 
Balasore  Road  without  tacking ;  otherwise,  they  must  endeavour  to  get  to  the  W.,  by  taking  every 
advantage  to  tack  with  the  favourable  shifts. 

Ships  bound  to  Madras  will  find  it  tedious  and  difficult  to  beat  across  the  bay  from  the  coast 
of  Pegu  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  those  that  sail  indifferently  will  find  it  impracticable ;  it 
therefore  seems  advisable  for  them  to  pursue  the  same  route  as  if  bound  to  Ackeen.  After  working 
one  or  two  tides  to  the  W.  of  Baragu  Point,  a  ship  bound  to  Madras,  or  Coylon,  or  intermediate 
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ports,  or  to  Acheen,  or  Malacca  Strait,  may  stand  out  to  sea  if  the  wind  is  well  to  the  W.,  and 
endeaTour  to  pass  near  tlie  Island  Narcondam ;  in  proceeding  to  the  S.,  care  is  requisite  to  tack 
occcasionally  and  keep  well  to  the  W.  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  of  islands,  which  form  a  lee-shore, 
although  hetween  several  of  them  there  are  safe  channels.  If  bound  to  Malacca  Strait,  after 
rounding  the  S.  end  of  Junksejlou,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  Penang  Island,  but  a  ship 
bound  for  Acheen  ought  to  keep  well  to  the  W.,  towards  the  Nicobar  Islands,  if  that  can  be  con- 
veniently done ;  otherwise,  she  may  stand  close  upon  a  wind  to  the  S.  and  make  the  coast  of  Pedir 
(N.  coast  of  Sumatra),  where  a  favourable  current  will  be  found  setting  to  the  W.,  which  will  soon 
carry  her  to  Acheen.  At  this  place  she  ought  to  fill  up  her  water,  if  bound  to  the  Coromandel 
coast  or  to  Ceylon,  then  proceed  through  the  Bengal  passage,  close  round  the  N.  end  of  Pulo 
Brasse,  to  sea,  as  circumstances  render  convenient.  When  out  in  the  open  sea,  every  advantage 
should  be  taken  to  get  to  the  S.W.,  and  an  indifferent-sailing  ship  will  probably  have  to  proceed 

4  or  5  degrees  S.  of  the  Equator  before  she  can  obtain  Westing  sufficient  to  reach  her  port  with 
safety.  Ships  that  sail  well  upon  a  wind  may  make  a  more  direct  passage  from  Acheen  to  the 
Coromandel  coast,  which  has  sometimes  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  during  the 
strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  although  a  longer  time  may  be  required.  The  ship  Emaad,  Captain 
Corstorphine,  left  Rangoon  River  July  3rd,  passed  Acheen  on  the  25th,  and  round  the  N.  end  of 
Pulo  Brasse  on  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  &th  of  Aug.  arrived  at  Madras ;  having  only  made  a 
few  short  tacks  in  crossing  the  bay,  when  the  wind  drew  to  the  W.  three  or  four  times. 

COASTS  OF  MARTABAN  AND  TAVOY. 

The  Zingaat  Hountains,  or  Hartaban  Hills,  occupy  the  tract  of  land  to  N.  of  Pelew- 
Gewen  Island,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  Sittang  and  Martaban  Rivers.  They  are 
useful  as  land-marks  to  vessels  coming  from  Bengal ;  after  passing  Krishna  Shoal  Light-house, 
ships  may  make  the  land  about  Double  Island ;  the  Table  Land  and  Peak  to  the  E.  of  Amherst 
being  very  remarkable  and  visible  10  or  15  leagues,  and  together  with  the  high  land  of  Martaban 
to  the  N.E.,  will  be  found  excellent  guides  in  closing  the  land.  The  parallel  of  16°  N.  should  not 
be  crossed  until  within  5  m.  of  the  coast,  as  the  tides  there  are  at  the  strongest,  and  the  dangers 
off  Pelu-Gewen  Island  and  the  river  Bats  are  very  great.  Double  Island  is  not  easily  distinguished 
until  well  in  with  the  shore ;  it  is  about  100  ft.  high,  thickly  wooded,  resembling  an  immense 
bush,  and  the  light-house  (140  ft.  above  sea)  is  at  its  N.  end. 

Pelu-Oewen  Island,  formerly  called  Bruxe  or  Buga,  occupies  a  position  to  sea-ward  of  Maul- 
main  and  Martaban,  thus  forming  two  entrances  to  the  Salween  River.  It  is  moderately  elevated, 
and  said  to  be  very  fertile:  17  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  extending  from  lat.  16°  14'  to  16°  30'  N. 
Pelu-Gewen  is  fronted  to  sea-ward  by  shoal-banks,  which  prevent  the  navigation  of  the  passage 
N.  of  the  island,  leading  to  the  Martaban  River  ;  the  only  available  channel  being  that  which  runs 
due  N.  and  S.,  between  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  and  the  main,  and  which,  from  its  leading  to  the 
town  of  Maulmain,  is  called  the  Maulmain  River.  The  entrance  to  this  river  is  Hva.  S.  of  the 
island,  being  formed  on  the  N.W.  by  an  extensive  sand-bank  called  the  Godwin  Sand,  which 
projects  from  the  S.  point  of  the  island,  and  by  reefs  of  Cape  Kyai-kami  to  the  S.E.  The  Godwin 
dries  in  some  parts  at  L.  W.  spring  tides.  The  distance  from  the  bar  to  the  town  of  Martaban  is 
about  8i  or  9  leagues,  nearly  N.,  but  the  depths  in  the  channel  are  not  more  than  1^,  2,  or 
3  fathoms  in  several  places,  and  the  river  contains  many  banks  and  dangers,  which  render  the 
navigation  intricate.     Pilots  are  therefore  necessaiy  to  lead  the  ship  into  and  up  the  river. 

1L&.TJLHAIN  and  MARTABAN  EITEBS  are  one,  although  the  former  name  should  be 
restricted  to  the  channel  inside  Pelu-Gewen  Island,  which  leads  also  to  the  latter.  Amherst  Town 
has  been  built  on  a  peninsula  (to  which  the  same  name  has  been  given),  which  forms  the  S.  side  of 
the  mouth  of  Maulmain  River.  Cape  Kyai-kami,  or  Qnekmi,  upon  which  stands  the  pagoda  of 
Quekmi  and  the  town  of  Amherst,  bounds  the  entrance  of  the  Maulmain  River  on  the  E.  side,  and 
lies  in  lat.  16°  5'  N.,  Ion.  97°  85'  E.  The  ^meXX  fixed  light  formerly  shown  on  the  point,  has  been 
extinguished  since  1869,  when  Double  Island  Light  was  shown;  but  there  is  a  signal-staff  near 
the  pagoda.    The  land  being  low,  is  not  seen  above  12  m.  from  the  deck,  but  the  mountain  about 

5  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  point  is  visible  9  or  10  leagues  off.  A  reef  extends  from  the  point  in  a 
N.W.  direction  about  3  m.,  rendering  great  caution  necessary,  for  there  is  no  good  land-mark  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  channel  to  guide  a  ship  in  entering  between  the  reef  and  the  Godwin  Sand.  The 
channel  of  the  river  between  the  fiats  of  the  Godwin  and  the  reefs  of  Kyai-kami  is  not  more  than 
I  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  to  mark  which  there  are  now  two  buoys,  that  on  the  N.  being  Eed^  and 
that  on  the  S.,  called  the  Reef  Buoy,  Black.  There  is  afeo  a  Fair- way  Buoy  (Black) IxxsX  outside  of  the 
Outer  Reef,  a  4}-fathom  patch,  1^  m.  S.W.  of  the  Reef  Buoy.     Within  the  entrance,  about  1}  m. 
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E.  i  N.  from  the  Reef  Buoy,  are  two  baoys  on  the  Ann  Rock,  the  N.  one  Black,  the  S.  one  Red, 
The  anchorage  called  Amherst  Road  varies  from  5  to  9  fathoms.  The  Amherst  Banks  are  subject 
to  very  frequent  changes ;  and  no  ship  should  enter  the  river  without  a  pilot,  for  although  the 
channels  are  buoyed,  the  forma  of  the  banks  frequently  change,  and  the  tides  are  strong  and 
irregular.  On  entering  the  river  the  Black  buoys  should  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand ;  the  Outer 
Reef  Buoy  is  Black,  with  a  flat  top  and  staff,  and  when  inside  the  Bed  buoy,  the  water  pagoda  will 
be  open  to  the  right  of  the  large  pagoda  on  the  hill,  which  is  the  leading  mark  to  the  anchorage. 

Hatilinain,  or  Honlmein  Town,  is  situated  about  8  leagues  up  the  river  on  its  E.  side,  and 
fronting  the  town  of  Martaban,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  point.  The  forests  of  teak-timber  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  very  valuable,  and  ship- building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Maulmain  is  24  m:  to  the  N.  of  Amherst ;  and  is  a  port  and  place  of  trade  second  only  to  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras,  with  a  population  of  50,000  of  all  classes.  Moorings  are  laid  down  off  the 
town,  and  as  many  as  twenty  vessels  are  found  loading  timber  and  rice,  with  many  new  vessels 
building,  some  of  1 ,000  tons ;  and  its  prosperity  is  annually  increasing. 

Approaching  Maulmain  River  in  Uie  S.W.  monsoon,  which  is  the  stormy  season,  commencing 
in  May  and  terminating  in  Oct.  (the  rest  of  the  year  being  made  up  by  N.E.  winds,  calms,  and 
clear  settled  weather),  there  is  good  anchorage  on  the  coast  at  from  5  to  10  m.  off,  and  excellent 
shelter  in  Bentinck  Sound,  behind  Kalegouk  Island,  at  12  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  port;  and,  although 
the  S.W.  monsoon  will  test  the  goodness  of  the  ground  tackle,  there  is  no  swell  to  prevent  a  ship 
from  anchoring  generally  off  Green  Island. 

Pilots  are  kept  at  Amherst.  There  are  two  classes,  European  and  Native,  both  skilful  and 
sober ;  the  Station  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  flag-staff  and  building 
on  the  point;  but  the  best  anchoring-ground  to  wait  for  a  pilot  is  in  8  or  9  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth) 
with  the  S.  point  of  Green  Island  from  E.  to  E.N.E.  about  2  nu  distant ;  and  do  not  go  to  the 
N.  of  this  without  a  pilot.  The  following  rates  of  pilotage  are  established  up  and  down  the  river ; 
but  if  towed  by  a  steam-vessel,  three-fourths  of  these  rates  only  are  charged : — 


8ft 

26 

rupees. 

13  ft 

...     60 

rupees. 

18  ft    ...    200  rupees. 

9., 

80 

•» 

u„ 

...     70 

»» 

19  „     ...    240     „ 

10  „ 

35 

t> 

15,. 

...     80 

If 

20  „     ...     300      „ 

11  „ 

40 

»» 

16., 

...     90 

>f 

and  an  additional  50  rupees 

13  „ 

50 

If 

17  „ 

...  100 

ft 

per  foot  above  20  ft 

There  is  no  want  of  water  in  the  channels.  Ships  drawing  22  ft.  can  go  down  during  the 
springs  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  yet  the  channeb  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  a  tug-steamer  is 
plying  on  the  river. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  it  is  advisable  to  approach  the  entrance  of  this  river  in  lat  16^  N.,  and 
when  on  this  parallel,  in  Ion.  97^  E.,  the  Zingaat  Mountains  will  be  discernible  in  fiavourable 
weather.  The  soundings  and  the  latest  charts  will  indicate  a  ship's  position  in  crossing  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban,  and  she  need  not  go  under  7  fathoms. 

A  ship  sailing  from  Amherst  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  before  obtaining  an  offing,  may  probably 
be  obliged  to  anchor  two  or  three  times  during  the  flood-tide,  with  the  risk  of  riding  very  hard,  or 
parting  her  cable  by  the  heavy  sea.  The  ship  Emaad,  Captain  Corstorphine,  left  Maulmain  River 
June  22nd,  bound  to  Madras,  with  squally  and  rainy  weather  for  two  days,  and  was  obliged  to  make 
several  tacks  to  the  W.  to  obtain  an  offing,  before  she  could  stretch  to  the  S.  Again,  the  Emaad 
left  Madras  June  drd,  for  this  river :  on  the  7th  passed  through  the  channel  between  the  Cocos 
and  Andaman  Isles ;  arrived  off  the  entrance  of  Maulmain  River  on  the  12th,  and  got  a  pilot  on 
that  day  ;  but  squally,  unsettled,  rainy  weather,  light  airs  and  calms,  rendered  it  un»ftfe  for  her  to 
run  for  the  harbour  against  the  strong  tides  which  ran  out,  and  to  cross  the  entrance ;  she  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor  outside  till  the  14th,  and  on  that  day  got  into  the  river 

It  is  proper  to  approach  the  land  between  Double  Island,  in  lat.  15^  53'  N.,  Ion.  97^  36'  £., 
on  which  a  light  has  been  erected,  and  Green  Islet,  in  lat  16^  3'  N.,  which  is  about  l^m.  to  the 
S.  of  the  Pagoda,  as  without  this  precaution,  the  strong  tides  may  sweep  a  ship  past  the  buoy  that 
is  placed  at  the  point  of  the  reef,  and  carry  her  on  the  Godwin  Sand.  When  1^  or  2  m.  to  the 
W.  of  Green  Islet,  she  should  anchor,  to  wait  for  a  row-boat  and  pilot,  with  the  pagoda  on  Amherst 
Point  showing  to  the  N.  of  the  islet;  thereby  enabling  pilots  to  come  off  during  a  flood-tide,  by 
pulling  along  shore  to  the  S.,  and  also  giving  plenty  of  room  to  weigh,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
and  danger  in  the  strong  tides  off  the  rocks  and  shoals.  A  pilot  station  is  on  the  little  island.  If 
the  wind  be  from  the  S.  or  W.,  the  time  to  weigh  is  H.  W^  or  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ebb ;  but  if  at  N.  or  N.E.,  the  last  quarter  flood  is  the  proper  time  to  weigh,  in  order  to  have  a  , 
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weak  tide  tinder  lee.  The  extremitj  of  the  reef  being  very  near  the  Oater  Buoy,  no  ship  must 
pass  to  the  E.  of  the  latter.  The  anchorage  at  Amherst  will  admit  several  ships,  but  mast  be 
avoided  by  large  vessels  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  being  open  to  all  winds  from  S.S.W.  to  W.  and 
N.W.,  when  a  considerable  swell  rolls  in  through  the  gaps  of  the  reef. 

Supplies.  Beef  and  pork  are  very  cheap ;  poultry  of  all  kinds  rather  dear  for  India,  but  less 
than  half  the  price  in  England ;  vegetables  and  fruit  abundant  at  reasonable  prices*  Marine  stores 
may  be  stated  at  S6  to  80  per  cent  on  invoice  cost,  and  the  market  is  generally  well  supplied. 
The  disbursements  of  a  ship  of  500  tons  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not  exceed  £^bO, 
particularly  if  a  ship  is  properly  fitted  out  with  stores  before  she  leaves  England.  All  repairs  above 
water  can  be  executed  at  Maulmain  well  and  cheap ;  there  are  no  graving-docks,  but  several  master 
carpenters.  Englishmen,  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  heavy  repairs,  reside  here.  The  shippers 
send  the  timber  alongside  at  their  own  cost  and  risk  to  a  chartered  ship ;  but  when  a  ship  purchases 
a  cargo,  the  delivery,  unless  specially  stipulated,  takes  place  on  shore.  Loading  ships  moor  with 
two  anchors  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  shore,  the  nearer  the  better ;  there  is  less  tide  in-shore, 
and  in  case  of  a  log  of  timber  getting  adrift,  it  is  easier  picked  up  again.  The  contract  price  for 
hoisting  in  and  stowing  the  timber  is  one  rupee  a  ton ;  about  500  tons  stowed  away  in  a  month  is 
considered  good  work.    The  forests  of  teak  are  200  m.  and  upwards  from  Maulmain. 

The  salt  water  worm  (teredo  rtavalisj  is  very  destructive  here.  Maulmain  River  seems  to  be 
their  chosen  home ;  any  timber,  even  when  payed  with  several  coats  of  tar  or  blacking,  forms  no 
protection  from  them ;  in  six  weeks  they  form  a  lodgment  in  a  ship's  bottom  or  bends ;  there  is  no 
preventive  but  copper  or  metal  sheathing,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  ships  bound  to 
Maulmain  to  have  an  extra  streak  or  two  of  copper  put  on ;  but  if  once  they  have  perforated  the 
bends,  they  can  only  be  destroyed  by  lightening  the  ship  to  the  copper,  and  exposing  the  sides  to 
the  sun,  when  the  heat  and  want  of  water  effectually  destroy  them.  The  climate  of  Maulmain  is 
healthy  for  the  tropics ;  March,  April  and  May  are  hot  months ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  cool,  and 
not  much  warmer  than  a  summer's  day  in  England.  Seamen  suffer  much  from  dysentery,  and 
disorders  of  the  bowels,  fevers,  &c.,  ascribed  to  drinking  the  river  water,  which  is  seldom  fresh  at 
Maulmain ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  wells  on  shore :  the  best  plan  is  to  send  a  boat  up  the  river, 
say  to  the  distance  of  one  tide,  where  the  water  is  fresh  and  good. 

Tides.  The  tides  in  the  Maulmain  River  are  strong,  their  velocity  being  about  6  m.  per  hour 
on  the  springs,  and  3  m.  during  the  neaps :  H.  W.  at  2  h.  20  m.  at  the  point  of  the  reefs,  at  F.  and 
C.  of  moon,  and  at  3  h.  at  Amherst ;  and  the  hse  of  tide  from  20  to  22,  neaps  12  ft. 

The  Coast  From  Cape  Kyai-kami  to  the  S.,  the  coast  may  be  approached  within  2)^  or 
3  leagues,  but  not  under  5  or  6  m.  in  some  places ;  for  by  the  survey  of  Captain  Ross,  patches  of 
rocks  are  interspersed  at  the  distance  of  3  and  4  m.  from  the  shore,  to  the  S.  of  Double  Island, 
which  is  distant  4^  m.  from  the  land,  having  6  and  7  fathoms  inside,  and  8  fathoms  near  it  on  the 
outside.  The  coast  is  low  fronting  the  sea,  and  forms  a  bay  occupied  by  a  shoal-flat.  The  flood  a 
little  outside,  in  9  fathoms,  water,  has  a  velocity  of  4  m.  per  hour  on  spring-tides,  and  augments  in 
strength  as  Cape  Kyai-kami  is  approached. 

Light  Double  Island,  in  lat.  15°  52i'  N.,  Ion.  97°  86'  E.,  has  a  light-house,  exhibiting  a 
Jixed  light  of  the  first-class,  at  134  ft.  above  H.  W.  level,  and  visible  19  m.  off.  This  light  does  not 
show  on  the  land- ward  side ;  and  the  arc  of  its  visibility  only  extends  sea-ward  through  less  than  a 
semicircle,  or  from  its  bearing  S.S.E.,  round  by  the  £.  to  N.  }  W.  But  an  isolated  strip  of  light 
shows  from  the  Patch  Buoy,  and  to  £.  of  that  as  far  as  Amherst  Point. 

In  approaching  Double  Island  from  the  S.,  during  the  night  and  in  thick  weather  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  a  ship  should  not  shoal  under  12  fathoms  (L.  W.  depth)  till  she  sights  the  light.  This 
caution  is  necessary,  as  the  light  is  not  visible  when  to  the  W.  of  a  N.  i  W.  bearing.  Thus  a 
vessel,  without  taking  the  precaution  of  sounding,  might  get  behind  the  light  and  on  the  Galloper 
Sands,  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  Kalegouk  Island. 

KALEGOUK,  or  CALAOOUK  ISLAND,  extending  from  lat.  15""  30'  to  W  35^  N.,  Ion. 
97^  39'  £.,  is  the  only  place  between  Cape  Kyai-kami  and  the  Moscos  Islands  affording  safe 
anchorage  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  Island  lies  from  3  to  4^-  m.  distant  from  the  main,  its  length 
being  parallel  with  the  shore ;  it  is  low  by  the  sea  and  fronted  with  a  reef.  The  passage  inside  has 
soundings  from  5  to  9  fathoms,  affording  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  in  what  is  called  Bentinck 
Sound,  close  to  the  highest  land  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Island,  where  fresh  water  may  be  obtained. 
A  ship  is  well  sheltered  by  the  Island,  and  by  the  shoal-banks  which  extend  from  its  N.  end  5  m. 
to  N.  by  E.  There  is  a  passage  about  a  mile  wide  between  the  N.E.  extremity  of  these  banks  and 
a  small  isle  near  the  main,  in  which  the  soundings  are  from  6  to  9  fathoms ;  but  the  proper  channel 
leading  to  the  anchorage  is  round  the  S.  end  of  Oalagouk,  at  ^  m.,  off  which  is  Cavendish  Islet, 
with  a  reef  projecting  about  i  m.  to  the  S.     The  W.  side  of  Calagouk  is  also  lined  by  a  reef,  and 
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should  DOt  be  approached  under  11  or  10  fathoms.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Island  is  1^  m. ; 
and  on  the  highest  part,  which  is  about  500  ft.  high,  there  were  in  1862  some  remarkable  trees. 
Water  of  an  excellent  quality  is  procurable  at  a  depth  of  15  ft.,  and  a  perennial  spring  of  sweet 
water  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Island.  Wood  and  some  fruit  may  be  procured,  and  three  or 
four  tons  of  water  per  day  in  the  dry  season  at  Mahomed's  Well,  which  is  near  the  sandy  beach  H  m. 
farther  to  the  S.  Buffaloes  and  rice  are  to  be  had  at  a  village  up  Dermonjai  Greek,  on  the  main 
land  opposite.     H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  at  12  h.  50  m.     Bise,  19  ft. 

Bsiitinck  Soiuid.  In  proceeding  round  Gavendish  Islet,  pass  to  the  S.  of  it  about  1^  m.,  in 
7  or  8  fathoms ;  and  when  it  bears  about  N.  by  W.  haul  to  the  N.,  and  pass  it  on  the  £.  side  at 
any  convenient  distance,  from  ^  m.  to  1  m.,  it  being  safe  to  approach  on  that  side ;  then  steer  along 
the  E.  side  of  Galagouk  to  the  anchorase  above-mentioned,  and  the  soundings  will  be  6  or  7  fathoms, 
deepening  to  8  fathoms  in  mid-channel  between  the  island  and  the  main,  which  is  low;  but  there 
are  two  peaked  hills  about  8  leagues  inland,  and  a  high  mountain  at  7  leagues  to  E.  by  S. 

Tay,  or  Teah  Siver.  Pagoda  Point,  in  lat.  15""  12'  N.,  Ion.  97<^  47'  E.,  forms  the  N.  side, 
and  the  entrance  of  this  river  is  fronted  by  a  group  of  islands  and  reefs  of  breakers  at  the  distance 
of  4  or  4 1  m.,  which  seem  not  to  admit  of  a  navigable  channel  into  the  river  for  large  vessels. 
Pootchoon,  the  N.-most,  and  Nai-oojoon,  the  S.-most  of  tbe  group,  are  the  largest  of  these  islands ; 
Thoatail,  the  central  one,  and  another  to  the  S.E.,  are  small.  Yeah  Town  is  about  6  or  6  m.  above 
the  river's  mouth,  in  lat.  15°  14'  N.  A  ridge  of  high  land,  that  may  be  seen  at  10  leagues*  distance, 
extends  to  N.  from  Pagoda  Point  along  the  coast  nearly  8  leagues,  and  several  isles  or  reefs  lie 
contiguous  to  the  shore  between  Galagouk  and  Yeah  River,  which  render  it  prudent  to  keep  4  or 

5  m.  off,  in  coasting  along,  and  not  to  come  under  12  or  11  fathoms,  water.  The  flood  sets  along 
the  coast  to  the  N.  at  the  rate  of  3  m.  per  hour  on  the  springs,  opposite  to  Yeah  River.  From  the 
group  of  islands  fronting  this  river,  other  straggling  islands  and  reefs  extend  along  the  coast  at 
4  m.  distance,  to  lat.  15°  0'  N.,  with  irregular  soundings  near  them. 

BpOSS  Sand  is  a  sand-bank  7  m.  off  the  coast,  its  N.  extremity  being  in  lat.  14°  58'  N.,  where 
the  least  water  found  by  Gap  tain  Boss  was  8  fathoms ;  thence  it  stretches  S.  about  2  leagues,  with 
depths  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  deepening  to  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  on  its  S.  part,  and  having  from  12  to 
15  fathoms  near  its  W.  edge,  with  10  and  12  fathoms  inside.  A  ridge  of  high  land  extends  from 
Yeah  to  the  S.,  and  approaches  the  sea  opposite  the  above  sand-bank,  having  two  peaks  forming  a 
saddle,  the  N.  most  of  which  is  in  lat.  15°  0'  N.  From  hence  to  the  Moscos  Islands  the  coast 
should  not  be  approached  under  5^  or  6  m.,  being  fronted  by  rocks,  and  by  a  sand-bank  with 
4  fathoms,  water,  which  stretches  out  6  m.  from  the  shore,  in  lat.  14°  40'  to  14°  36'  N.,  having  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  it  the  entrance  of  a  river,  fronted  by  rocks  above  water ;  the  S.  point  of  this  river 
forms  like  a  dolphin's  nose. 

In  lat.  14°  80'  N..  or  just  to  N.  of  the  Moscos,  soundings  of  22  to  28  fathoms  are  got  from 

6  to  10  leagues  to  the  W. ;  but  farther  to  the  N.,  the  depths  decrease  to  12  fathoms  at  the  distance 
of  7  or  8  leagues  from  the  land ;  and  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues  from  it,  in  lat.  16°  N.,  there 
are  only  7  or  H  fathoms  at  L.  W. 

The  Moscos  Islands  extend  in  a  chain  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  lat.  14°  28'  N.  to  lat.  13°  47' 
N.,  and  distant  from  it  3^^  to  6  leagues,  having  a  safe  channel  inside,  with  soundings  mostly  from 
10  to  1 5  fathoms,  deepening  generally  near  the  islands,  and  shoaling  to  8  and  6  fl&thoms  near  the 
main.  Between  the  S.  and  middle  groups  there  are  safe  channels,  and  these  are  the  largest  and 
highest  of  these  islands ;  the  N.  part  of  the  chain  is  composed  of  straggling  islands  of  various  sizes, 
with  several  rocks  above  water.  On  the  main  land  there  is  a  mountain,  visible  nearly  50  m.,  which 
bears  E.  by  S.,  and  16  m.  from  the  N.  Isle.  At  1^  m  to  E.  by  S.  from  the  N.  Isle,  there  is  a  reef 
under  water,  and  another  reef  about  2  m.  to  N.  i  E.  from  the  same  isle,  with  a  rock  above  water 
near  the  latter,  called  the  N.  Bock.  Between  this  rock  and  the  reef  there  is  a  channel  with  17  to 
19  fathoms,  water,  and  close  to  both  these  reefs  the  depths  are  16  and  18  &thoms.  The  Horth 
Ledge,  a  sunken  reef,  lies  8  m.  off  shore,  in  lat.  14°  30V  N.,  about  4  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  the 
N.  Isle;  and  there  is  a  channel,  with  depths  of  13  and  14  fathoms,  about  l^m.  wide,  between  the 
N.  Ledge  and  the  other  reef  to  the  S.W.  Glose  to  the  N.  Ledge  on  the  inside,  there  are  9  fathoms, 
water,  gradually  decreasing  to  4^^  or  5  fathoms,  about  1^^  or  2  m.  off  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  a  large 
back-water,  called  the  Heanzay  Basin,  not  yet  surveyed,  but  with  villages  approachable  by  boats. 

The  S.  group  of  Moscos  Islands  is  distant  3  leagues  from  the  nearest  shore ;  the  islands  are 
steep,  having  20  or  22  fathoms  close- to  on  their  W.  sides. 

TAVOY,  or  TAWAY  POIFT  (the  pagoda),  in  lat.  18°  82'  N..  Ion.  98°  12'  E.,*  forms  the 
W.  side  of  Tavoy  Biver's  entrance.    It  is  moderately  high,  bluff,  covered  with  trees,  and  may  bo 

*  A  ligfat-booM  on  Tavoy  Point  would  benefit  both  Tsvoy  and  MergoL 
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easily  known  by  the  Cap,  a  small,  round,  bushy  islet,  bearing  from  it  W.  by  S.,  distant  2  m.  Inside 
of  Tavoy  Point  there  is  good  anchorage  over  a  soft,  even  bottom,  and  a  large  ship  need  not  bring  it 
to  the  S.  of  S.W.  by  S.,  where  she  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  about  1  m.  (not  farther)  from  the 
Point;  but  a  small  ship  of  light  draught  may  go  in  much  farther. 

•  This  place  is  conTenient  for  wooding  and  watering ;  the  water  is  filled  at  a  small  brook,  a 
little  way  round  to  N.  of  the  point,  and  near  a  rocky  islet,  which  is  not  more  than  10  or  13  yards 
from  the  shore.  About  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  watering-place  lies  a  salt-water  creek,  abounding  with 
alligators  ;  they  are  so  numerous  that  none  of  the  people  belonging  to  ships  should  be  permitted  to 
bathe  either  alongside  or  near  the  beach.  Ships  proceeding  to  the  anchorage  under  Point  Tavoy  to 
procure  wood  or  water,  may,  with  a  leading  wind,  steer  towards  the  Cap,  and  pass  it  within  1  m. 
The  soundincB  from  the  offing  decrease  to  15  or  14  fathoms  near  to  Cap  Islet,  and  there  are  18  or 
19  fathoms  close  to  Tavoy  Point,  which  depths  continue  until  it  bears  nearly  N.N.E.,  when  Reef 
Island,  high  and  remarkable,  up  the  harbour,  begins  to  open,  and  the  depth  will  decrease  to  10  or 
9  fathoms  in  hauling  round  to  the  N.  When  the  Cap  is  shut  in  with  the  point,  there  are  7  or 
8  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  when  the  point  bears  S.W.,  or  S.W.  by  S., 
anchor  near  it  in  6  fathoms  at  H.  W.  The  tides  are  not  very  regular ;  H.W.  about  10^  h.  on 
F.  and  C.  of  moon,  and  the  rise  is  17  or  18  ft. ;  the  Telocity  of  stream  in  the  hyer  is  about  3^  knots 
on  the  springs. 

Tavoy  Town,  in  lat.  14^  6'  N.,  Ion.  98°  13'  E.,  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  about 
11  leagues  from  the  entrance,  where  extensive  rice  fields  are  cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  Vessels  of 
1 20  tons  burden  can  reach  the  town,  and  the  river  is  navigable  by  boats  for  60  m.  above  Tavoy  to 
Nyoung-ounlay.  Numerous  shoals,  and  low  islands,  render  navigation  intricate,  the  channels 
having  in  places  only  ^  fathoms,  but  in  many  parts  the  depths  are  from  6  to  8,  and  V2  fathoms. 

If  a  ship  round  Tavoy  Point  with  a  strong  Southerly  wind,  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  anchor  in 
the  outer  road  under  the  point ;  in  such  case  she  may  run  into  the  river,  after  half-fiood,  passing 
Reef  Island  on  the  E.  side  at  ^  to  I  m.  distant,  then  keep  within  i  m.  of  the  other  islands  which 
bound  the  river  on  the  W.  side,  and  the  soundings  will  not  be  less  than  5  or  5^  fathoms  in  this 
track.  At  3  or  3  m.  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  Reef  Island,  she  may  anchor  close  to  the  W.  shore,  or  she 
may  run  farther  up  into  4  or  4i  fathoms,  where  she  will  be  well  sheltered  to  the  N.  of  the  third 
large  island,  where  there  is  fresh  water  at  a  well.  The  E.  shore  of  the  river  is  fronted  by  a  shoal- 
flat  that  occupies  nearly  half  the  breadth  of  the  river,  dry  at  L.  W.  spring  tides  in  some  places, 
towards  which  the  depths  gradually  decrease  from  the  W.  side  of  the  channel.  If  proceeding  up 
the  river,  steer  to  pass  to  the  E.  of  Reef  Island,  not  less  than  i  m.  off.  Button  Island  is  2  m. 
farther  up,  and  may  be  passed  pretty  close,  but  not  exceeding  1^  m ;  from  hence,  the  channel  con- 
tinues close  along  the  W.  shore,  where  deepest  water  is  found.  A  rock,  with  9  ft.  at  L.  W.  springs, 
makes  this  part  dangerous,  needing  a  pilot,  and  may  be  avoided  to  the  E.,  by  keeping  the  Button 
and  Reef  Islands  a  little  open,  until  above  the  second  bluff  or  rocky  point  beyond  the  Button.  The 
best  anchorage  for  large  slups  is  close  to  the  uppermost  bluff  or  rocky  point ;  vessels  drawing  only 
14  or  16  ft.  water  may  proceed  4  or  6  m.  farther  up,  and  find  good  anchorage.  The  tide  rises 
about  14  ft.  during  the  springs  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  2^  h. 

THE  MEBOTJI  AKCHIFELAOO.  The  bank  of  soundings  extends  for  some  distance  outside 
these  islands,  but  has  not  been  yet  thoroughly  examined  ;*  near  some  of  them  the  water  is  deep, 
yet  the  lead  must  be  kept  going  in  the  night,  and  in  passing  through  any  of  the  channels,  or 
inside  islands,  a  good  look-out  will  be  necessary,  as  some  undiscovered  dangers  may  exist. 

The  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  extend  from  Tavoy  Island,  in  lat.  13°  13\  to  the  Seyer 
Islands,  in  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  and  in  some  parts  lie  60  m.  off  the  main  land.  These  islands,  being 
usually  high,  may  be  seen  from  10  to  16  leagues.  They  are  covered  with  large  trees,  thick  under- 
wood difficult  to  penetrate,  and  scarcely  an  acre  of  level  ground  on  any  one  island  fit  for  cultivation ; 
which  may  account  for  their  having  no  inhabitants.  Malays,  and  a  few  Chinese  from  about 
Penang,  visit  the  Archipelago  annually,  to  collect  edible  birds'-nests,  found  more  or  less  in  almost 
every  fittle  rocky  island.  The  proas  from  Penang  and  the  Straits  may  be  nearly  one  hundred ; 
they  are  too  small  to  carry  cannon,  and  they  avoided  us  (says  Captain  Ross),  which  shyness  might 
arise  from  their  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  those  who  farm  the  collection  from  Government  On 
the  beaches  of  several  islands,  the  marks  of  the  deer  and  hog  were  seen.  The  islands  rest  on  a 
rocky  basis,  and  on  many  of  the  rocks  wholesome  oysters  abound ;  also  good  fish,  although  cat-fish 
only  were  caught,  almost  daily,  sufficient  for  a  fresh  meal.  There  are  many  small  barren  rocks 
amongst  the  islands,  usually  with  deep  water  near  them,  but  few  hidden  dangers  were  found. 

•  Mer  Majesty's  ship  JDaphtie  struck  on  a  shoal,  behind  Bentinok  Island,  in  the  year  1872. 
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The  N.E.,  or  Fair-weafher  Monsoon,  commences  on  this  coast  about  mid-Oct,  at  which  time 
the  wind  hangs  much  at  E.,  occasionally  blowing  fresh.  In  Dec.,  about  noon,  the  sea-breeze  sets 
in  from  N.W.,  veering  to  N.  about  sunset,  and  by  midnight  the  wind  is  from  E.N.E.  or  E.,  at 
times  blowing  strong  between  sunset  and  11  a.m. :  therefore,  by  keeping  near  the  islands,  a  ship 
will  get  rapidly  to  the  N. ;  whereas,  in  the  oflBng,  the  wind  is  chiefly  from  N.N.E.  to  N.N.W.  In 
March,  the  sea-winds  set  in  from  the  S.  of  W.,  with  light  winds  and  calms  in  the  ofling ;  on  two 
occasions,  in  Feb.  and  March,  we  made  but  8  or  10  m.  per  day,  from  very  light  weather  experienced 
between  Cabossa  and  Negrais,  with  a  drain  of  current  to  the  S.  In  April,  the  afternoon  becomes 
squally  with  the  wind  at  E.,  and  much  thunder  and  lightning  amongst  the  islands.  In  the  fair 
season,  when  no  rain  falls  for  several  months,  many  of  the  mountain  streams  become  dry,  and 
fresh  water  is  not  easily  procured.  Hastings  Harbour  affords  but  a  small  supply  at  such  times. 
Fresh  water  has  been  obtained  in  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  at  two  stations  on  the  E.  side  of 
Tavoy  Island ;  one  just  within  the  small  group  of  islands  to  the  N.  of  Port  Owen ;  the  other  near 
a  small  pagoda  abreast  of  a  small  island  near  the  S.  extreme.  Also  in  King  Island  Bay,  on  the 
W.  shore,  about  2  m.  from  the  W.  point  of  entrance;  also  on  the  W.  side  of  Domel  Island,  at  some 
sandy  beaches  well  within  the  strait  which  divides  Domel  and  Bentinck  Islands.  On  the  W.  side 
of  Sullivan  Island,  at  beaches  nearly  under  the  highest  hill  of  that  part,  there  is  a  plentiful  stream 
in  the  bay,  having  a  large  white  rock  in  front :  this  is  the  most  convenient  watering-place  for  a 
passing  vessel  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  being  easy  of  access,  with  good  anchorage.  On  the  E.  side  of 
St.  Matthew  Island,  in  a  bay  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dolphin's  Nose,  there  is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  8.W.,  or  Bainy  Konsoon,  does  not  set  in  until  about  mid-May,  after  which  the  Archi- 
pelago is  subject  to  very  squally  weather  for  successive  days,  and  a  deluge  of  rain ;  judging,  how- 
ever, of  the  weather  by  the  Nearckus's  log-book,  which  vessel  was  the  whole  rainy  monsoon  of  1818 
amongst  the  islands,  it  appears  that  a  vessel  may  easily  beat  to  the  S.  within  the  islands,  as  the 
Nearchus  frequently  had  the  wind  from  S.E«,  and  several  successive  days  of  fine  weather. 

Tides.  In  the  Archipelago  the  rise  and  Ml  of  spring-tides  is  from  13  to  15  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  velocity  experienced  was  8  knots  per  hour,  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  channels ; 
H.  W.,  on  F.  and  0.  of  moon,  from  10  to  11  hours  amongst  the  islands.  In  the  offing  the  flood 
sets  in  from  the  W. ;  the  direction  of  the  stream  within  the  islands  is  governed  by  the  channels, 
but  if  broad  and  clear,  the  ebb  runs  from  E.,  and  the  flood  from  W.  The  influence  of  the  tides 
will  probably  not  be  felt  above  4  or  6  leagues  from  land,  and  if  within  the  influence  of  regular 
tides,  the  lines  of  strong  ripplings  common  on  this  coast  are  not  felt.  At  a  little  distance  W.  of 
the  islands,  and  to  the  S.  about  Junkseylon,  in  calm  weather  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  those 
strong  ripplings  extend  in  long  lines  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  move  past  a  vessel  towards  the  land 
at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  m.  per  hour,  without  her  being  carried  along  with  them.  They  frequently 
break  high,  are  dangerous  for  small  boats,  and  alarming  to  strangers :  they  come  in  quick  succes- 
sion on  the  flood-tide  in-shore.  and  disappear  on  the  ebb. 

Tavoy  Island  extends  from  lat.  13°  13'  to  13°  65'  N.,  the  N.  end  bearing  from  Tavoy  Point 
about  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  distant  10  m. ;  it  is  of  middling  height,  about  3  m.  in  breadth  and  6  leagues 
in  length,  stretching  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.,  having  a  peak  near  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one 
near  its  S.  end.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  pagoda,  and  near  it  good  fresh  water. 
Port  Owen,  a  safe  and  good  harbour,  having  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  and  wood,  is  on  the 
E.  side  of  Tavoy  Island,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  projecting  peninsula  in  lat.  13°  5'  N. ;  it  is  also 
sheltered  to  the  N.  and  E.  by  a  cluster  of  islands,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  from  6  to  10  fathoms. 
Ships  having  occasion  to  sail  between  Tavoy  River  and  Mergui  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  ought  to 
depart  from  Tavoy  Point,  or  from  the  anchorage  under  the  N.  end  of  Tavoy  Island,  so  as  to  get 
across  in  one  ebb-tide,  for  the  intervening  coast  is  in  that  season  a  dangerous  lee-shore,  and  if  a 
ship  were  to  meet  with  the  flood-tide,  and  the  wind  fail  between  these  places,  she  would  be  obliged 
to  anchor  in  deep  water,  exposed  to  a  high  sea,  destitute  of  shelter.  From  Tavoy  River  the  ebb 
sets  along  the  coast  to  the  S.  nearly  half  way  to  Tavoy  Island,  where  it  is  met  by  the  ebb  from  the 
channel  between  the  latter  island  and  the  main ;  then,  after  uniting,  it  appears  to  set  out  to  sea- 
ward. The  flood  comes  in  from  the  sea  between  Tavoy  Point  and  Tavoy  Island,  separating  into 
two  branches,  one  running  N.  and  the  other  S.,  to  supply  Tavoy  and  Mergui  Rivers. 

The  W.  side  of  Tavoy  Island  appears  steep-to,  but  vessels  had  better  not  pass  between  it  and 
Great  Canister,  as  several  rocks  and  rocky  islets  lie  to  N.E.  of  the  latter,  and  some  high  rocks 
bear  from  it  alK)ut  S.E.  by  E.,  4  m.  off. 

Cabossa,  in  lat.  ia°  48'  N.,  Ion.  97°  53'  E.,  lying  11  leagues  to  S.W.  of  the  N.  point  of 
Tavoy  Island,  is  a  moderately  high  island,  having  a  small  islet  or  rock  near  it  on  the  N.  side,  and 
near  the  W.  Canister  are  other  islets.  In  coming  from  the  S.,  these  islands  may  be  easily  known, 
as  no  others  are  seen  to  the  N.  of  Cabossa. 
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TanaMerim  Idaad  Peak,  in  lat.  12°  34'  N.,  Ion.  07°  52'  E.,  and  4^  leagues  S.  of  Cabossa, 
when  first  perceived  from  sea-ward  makes  in  several  hills,  appearing  like  separate  islands,  which  on 
a  nearer  view  are  found  to  join.  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  it,  several  islands  appear  of  different  sizes ; 
of  these  the  outer  one  and  most  remarkable  is  the  W.  Canister,  in  lat  12°  41^'  N»,  Ion.  07'  44^'  £., 
a  high,  steep,  small,  round  island,  8i  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Tanaseerim,  and  8  m.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Cabossa.    Pteak  Iilet  is  9  m.  to  E.  of  W.  Canister,  and  a  dry  rock  stands  mid-way. 

A  ship  having  made  Cabossa  Island  may  pass  to  the  N.,  or  between  it  and  the  W.  Canister,  at 
discretion,  then  steer  to  the  E.  in  soundings  from  30  to  35  fathoms ;  as  the  tides  set  very  irregularly 
amongst  these  islands,  they  req.uire  attention ;  off  Cabossa  it  is  H.  W.  about  8  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of 
moon.  Having  passed  Cabossa,  the  Little  Canister,  a  high,  steep,  round  island,  covered  vrith 
trees,  will  be  seen  directly  to  the  E.,  distant  6^  leagues ;  it  somewhat  resembles  the  W.  Canister. 
The  Little  Canister  is  bold  and  steep,  may  be  passed  on  either  side  as  convenient ;  but  about 
3  leagues  S.W.  by  S.  from  it  there  is  said  to  he  9k  rock  even  with  the  sur&oe  of  the  sea.  The 
Brown  Bock  and  many  others  lie  8  m.  to  S.  by  W.  and  to  S.  of  Little  Canister. 

Great  Canister,  in  lat.  12°  50'  N,,  a  high,  irregular  island,  bears  from  the  former  N.  ^  W.. 
5  m.,  and  is  also  safe  to  approach.  Having  passed  the  Little  Canister,  a  ship  ought  to  steer 
E.  from  it,  between  the  islands  off  the  S.  point  of  Tavoy  Island  and  the  N.  end  of  Iron  Island, 
where  the  channel  is  about  3  m.  wide,  and  clear  of  danger ;  but  the  bottom  in  it  being  rocky,  and 
the  depths  great,  from  24  to  38  fathoms,  with  strong  eddies  at  times,  anchoring  here  is  unsafe. 
Farther  out,  with  the  Little  Cani3ter  bearing  W.N.W.  2  leagues,  there  are  35  fathoms,  gravel  and 
mud,  and  between  it  and  Cabossa  Island  the  depths  are  generally  from  35  to  22  fathoms,  where  a 
ship  might  anchor  occasionally. 

King  Island,  which  is  more  than  7  leagues  in  length,  lies  off  the  entrance  of  the  Tenasserim 
River ;  and  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  the  much  smidler  Iron  Island,  the  N.  part  of  which  terminates  in  a 
point  vdth  rocks  above  water,  having  close  to  them  from  25  to  30  fathoms,  water.  From  it  bearing 
N.  f  W.  lies  the  S.  part  of  Tavoy  Island  chain,  formed  by  several  islets  and  rocks,  also  steep-to. 
After  passing  in  mid-channel  between  these,  Long  Island  will  be  seen  bearing  E.  by  S. ;  it  is  about 
10  m.  from  Iron  Island,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  bank  that  lines  the  coast  from  Tavoy  River  to 
the  entrance  of  Mergui  River.  The  edge  of  this  bank,  or  Long  Island,  need  not  be  approached ; 
but  when  round  the  N.  point  of  Iron  Island,  it  is  best  to  steer  to  the  S.3.E.,  along  its  E.  side  at 
2  m.  distance,  towards  the  N.  point  of  Plantain  Island,  which  forms  the  E.  side  of  King  Island 
Bay  ;  the  depths  will  be  various,  from  30  to  17  fathoms,  decreasing  towards  the  coast. 

There  is  also  a  narrow  channel  between  Iron  Island  and  Kiug  Island,  but  destitute  of  good 
anchorage,  the  water  being  deep,  with  strong  tides  running  in  eddies ;  if  the  tide  fail  a  ship  in 
steering  from  Cabossa  towitfds  this  channel,  she  should  anchor  as  near  to  Iron  Island  as  convenient, 
until  the  first  of  next  flood ;  in  entering  the  channel,  she  must  keep  nearest  to  Iron  Island  until 
past  the  islets  and  rocks  that  stretch  out  from  King  Island,  the  outermost  islet  being  very  low  and 
surrounded  by  rocks.  Although  this  channel  might  be  pursued  with  a  steady  commanding  breeze, 
that  to  the  N.  of  Iron  Island  ought  to  be  preferred  at  all  times. 

King  Island  Bay,  formed  between  the  N.-most  high  land  of  King  Island,  and  the  E.  peninsula 
of  that  island  (formerly  called  Plantain  Island)  is  a  place  of  shelter  for  ships ;  but  in  entering  it  care 
is  requisite  to  avoid  the  Lys  Shoal,  which  bears  N.  by  E.  |  E.  about  li  m.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
bay,  a  reef  of  rocks  with  only  9  ft.  at  L.  W.  When  on  it,  Panella  Island  was  on  with  the  highest 
part  of  the  N.E.  point  of  Plantain  Island.  Panella  is  a  small  islet  upon  a  sand-bank  with  some 
trees,  situated  a  little  way  from  the  N.W.  point  of  Plantain  Island,  and  with  no  channel  between ; 
a  reef  of  rocks  stretches  to  the  S.W.  and  W.,  part  of  it  only  visible  at  L.  W.  A  ship  had  better 
not  enter  King  Island  Bay  without  a  native  pilot  The  tide  rises  here  about  16  ft.,  and  it  is 
H.  W.  about  10  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon. 

MEBOTJI,  called  Beit  Myoo  by  the  Burmese,  in  lat.  12°  27'  N.,  Ion.  08°  37'  E.,  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Tenasserim  River,  and  a  port  of  considerable  trade, 
now  under  British  Government ;  the  country  is  fertile  and  considered  to  be  healthy,  with  a  safe 
harbour  and  an  excellent  inland  navigation,  well  adapted  for  commerce.  Elephants*  teeth,  wax. 
wood,  oil,  and  other  articles,  are  exported  from  hence  in  ships  belonging  to  merchants  that  reside 
here,  who  in  general  are  natives  of  Hindoostan.  Water  may  be  had  in  great  plenty  from  a  run 
on  Madramacan  Island,  also  on  Plantain  Island,  and  in  King  Island  Bay. 

Tides.  In  Mergui  Harbour  the  tides  are  less  strong  than  they  are  even  in  Tavoy  River,  and 
rise  from  18  to  22  ft.  during  the  springs ;  H.  W.  about  11  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  the  town. 
This  harbour  is  very  safe,  and  will  contain  many  vessels. 

Mergui  Anchorage,  off  the  entrance  of  the  river,  is  about  6  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Iron 
Island.    A  ship  being  abreast  the  latter,  and  bound  to  the  anchorage  at  Mergui,  should  give  the 
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Lys  Rock  a  good  berth,  by  keeping  Little  Canister  hidden  behind  Iron  Island  S.W.  point,  till 
Penella  Islet  bears  S.S.E. ;  then  pass  the  N.E.  point  of  Plantain  Island  about  1  m.  off,  and  pa.<«8  on 
in  mid-channel,  with  the  Little  Canister  kept  in  sight  between  Iron  Island  and  Plantain  Island , 
the  soundings  will  decrease,  bat  not  always  regularly,  from  16  to  13,  13,  0,  and  6  fathoms.  The 
best  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  in  6  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  with  the  N.  point  of  Plantain  Island  on 
with  the  S.  part  of  Little  Canister,  and  about  H  m.  from  the  beacons  at  the  river's  mouth ;  here 
the  W.  side  of  Madramacan  Island  (which  forms  the  S.W.  side  of  the  river *8  entrance)  will  bear 
about  S.  by  E.,  distant  8  or  4  m.  The  beacons  are  crowned  with  bamboo  wicker-work,  whitewashed, 
and  are  placed  in  sandy  ground,  liable  to  be  washed  away ;  buoys  are  therefore  kept  ready  to  replace 
them.  The  distance  is  about  2  leagues  from  the  road  to  the  town  of  Mergui ;  vessels  of  moderate 
size,  by  taking  pilots,  can  go  over  the  bar  into  the  river,  and  anchor  off  the  town  in  5  fathoms, 
water.  The  proper  course  to  follow  is  to  keep  in  mid-channel  between  the  beacons,  and  run  up 
abreast  the  Government  wharf,  where  the  best  anchorage  is  in  mid-channel.  The  best  time  for  a 
vessel  drawing  above  18  ft.  water  to  weigh  anchor  from  the  road  is  at  half-flood,  when  she  will  have 
sufficient  water  to  run  with  to  Mergui ;  but  she  ought  to  have  a  favourable  wind,  as  the  channel  is 
too  confined  in  some  parts  to  admit  of  tacking. 

In  sailing  from  the  road,  a  ship  should  observe  the  same  marks  as  in  entering — keep  the  Little 
Canister  touching  the  S.  point  of  Iron  Island ;  and  when  abreast  of  Penella  Islet,  let  the  Canister 
disappear  behind,  and  pass  to  the  N.  of  Iron  Island. 

Direotions.  Ships  bound  from  the  Coromandel  coast  or  Ceylon  to  Mergui,  in  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon, ought  to  pass  through  the  channel  between  the  S.  end  of  Little  Andaman  and  the  Camicobar 
Islands,  or  between  the  Little  and  Great  Andamans,  if  they  fall  to  leeward  of  the  former.  Those 
which  come  from  Bengal  in  the  same  season,  may  sight  the  light  on  the  Cocos  Islands,  or  pass 
between  them  and  tho  N.  end  of  Great  Andaman ;  and  after  passing  near  Narcondam,  they  should 
steer  for  Tenasserim  Island,  distant  from  Mergui  about  15  leagues  to  the  W.N.W.  Tenasserim 
Island  should  be  also  sighted  by  ships  which  pass  to  the  S.  of  the  Andamans.  After  leaving 
Narcondam,  soundings  will  soon  be  got  in  steering  for  the  islands  off  Mergui. 

Ships  bound  from  Bengal  to  Mergui  during  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  may  sight  the 
Alguada  Reef  Light ;  then  steer  to  make  Tavoy  Island,  or  the  Moscos  Islands,  if  the  wind  blow 
steadily  from  the  N. ;  they  may  then  pass  inside  of  Tavoy  Island  in  proceeding  towards  Mergui, 
or  to  the  W.  of  that  island,  betwixt  the  islets  off  it  and  the  Canisters,  and  afterwards  betwixt  it  and 
Iron  Island.  In  the  strength  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  ships  from  the  Coromandel  coast  should  also 
pass  to  the  N.  of  the  Andamans,  and  from  thence  take  every  advantage  to  get  to  the  E. 

Ships  being  off  Point  Tavoy  or  the  Moscos  Islands  with  a  N.  wind,  should  steer  for  the  N.  end 
of  Tavoy  Island,  in  which  track  they  will  have  various  depths,  from  20  to  15  or  13  fathoms,  usually 
over  a  mud  bottom,  until  near  that  part  of  the  island ;  they  ought,  then,  to  proceed  by  the  inner 
channel  on  the  E.  side  of  Tavoy  Island,  keeping  nearer  to  the  islets  that  lie  off  it  than  to  the 
extensive  rocky  bank  that  fronts  the  main ;  opposite  the  E.  part  of  Tavoy  Island,  the  channel  is 
about  4  m.  wide,  with  soundings  of  10  to  16  fathoms,  irregular,  near  the  islets ;  but  the  depths 
throughout  this  channel  decrease  gradually  to  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms  towards  the  edge  of  the  bank 
that  fronts  the  main.  There  is  a  small  island  called  the  Bank  Canister,  not  far  fit>m  the  shore- 
bank,  and  opposite  to  the  S.  part  of  Tavoy  Island ;  some  other  islands  with  reefs  lie  on  the  edge  of 
it  farther  to  the  S.E.,  then  Long  Island,  with  other  islets  and  reefs  between  it  and  the  moudi  of 
Mergui  River.  Betwixt  the  projecting  E.  part  of  Tavoy  Island  and  the  group  of  isles  on  the  N.  side 
of  it,  and  opposite  to  the  highest  N  peak,  lies  Port  Owen,  forming  a  bay  or  harbour,  having  depths 
of  8  and  7  fathoms. 

Departing  from  Mergui  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  ships  ought  to  pass  through  some  of  the 
channels  between  the  N.  end  of  the  Great  Andaman  and  Alguada  Reef,  whether  bound  to  Bengal 
or  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  conform  to  the  directions  already  given  for  sailing  from  Rangoon  Bar 
in  this  monsoon.  But,  if  Feb.  is  commenced,  those  bound  to  the  Coromandel  coast  ought  to 
proceed  by  the  channel  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Andaman,  and  make  euro  to  fall  in  with  the  Madras 
coast  to  the  S.  of  their  port,  for  S.  winds  then  begin  to  prevail,  with  a  current  setting  along  the 
coast  to  the  N.  Ships  bound  to  Acheen,  after  rounding  the  outer  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  may 
steer  direct  for  the  Golden  Mount,  7  leagues  E.  of  Acheen  Head.  If  bound  to  Malacca  Strait,  they 
may  steer  for  the  Seyer  Islands,  or  the  S.  end  of  Jnnkseylon. 

If  a  ship  leave  Mergui  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  she  should  take  every  advantage  to  w)rk  to 
the  W.  clear  of  the  islands,  and  pass  through  the  Cocos  or  Preparis  Channel,  if  bound  to  Bengal. 
She  must  stand  to  the  S.  when  she  can  clear  the  islands,  if  bound  to  Malacca  Strait,  Acheen,  or  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  follow  the  directions  given  for  sailing  from  Rangoon  Bar  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
Ships  departing  from  Tavoy  or  Mei^i  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  aro  liable  to  experience  coiisider- 
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able  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  offing ;  a  favourable  opportunity  ought,  therefore,  to  be  embnioed  in 
Bailing  from  either  of  these  places ;  and  if  the  weather  become  tempestuous,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
work  to  windward,  with  the  anchorage  of  Tavoy  Point  or  that  under  Tavoy  Island  open,  until 
sufficient  offing  is  made  to  be  enabled  to  weather  the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  if  bound  to 
the  S. ;  or  of  reaching  the  coast  of  Pegu  to  the  W.  of  Rangoon  River,  if  bound  to  the  N. 

The  W.  MEBOUI  OBOTJP.^The  Qrest  Torres,  the  W.  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  are  two 
high  islands,  lying  E.  and  W.  of  each  other,  with  some  small  islets  near  them.  The  centre  of  the 
W.  island  is  in  lat.  1 1""  47'  N.,  Ion.  07''  27'  £.  Little  Torres  Islands,  8  leagues  S.  by  E.  from 
Great  Torres,  are  a  group  of  three  or  four  small  straggling  isles.  Hayes  Islaiid  stands  8  m.  to 
E.N.E.  of  the  W.  Torres,  and  in  the  line  from  it  to  Cabossa  several  others  lie ;  no  vessel  without  a 
good  chart  should  try  the  passages  amongst  them. 

Black  Bock,  visible  8  m.,  lies  in  lat.  11^  S3'  N.,  about  8}  leagues  S.S.E.  from  the  W.  Great- 
Torres  Island,  and  about  6  leagues  to  W.  of  the  Five  Sisters.  Ifearchns  Bock  lies  in  lat.  11^  42^' 
N.,  Ion.  07°  53'  £.,  at  7  leagues  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  Little  Torres,  and  3  leagues  to  the  W.  of 
Bentinck  Island ;  it  is  covered  at  H.  W.  with  depths  close  round  it  of  36  to  31  fathoms. 

Bentinck  Island.  If  a  ship  be  to  the  S.  of  Torres  Islands,  and  in  want  of  some  shelter,  she 
may  pass  near  to  the  group  of  die  Little  Torres.  The  S.-most  of  the  small  islands  is  in  lat. ' 
11°  37'  N.,  Ion.  07°  32'  E.,  and  visible  at  4  or  5  leagues'  distance.  By  steering  E.  from  it  22  m., 
a  small  group  of  four  rocky  islands  will  then  be  about  5  or  6  m.  to  the  S.  of  you,  and  Nearchus 
Rock  distant  about  5  m.  to  the  N.,  but  always  shows  breakers :  the  8.  extreme  of  Bentinck  Island 
will  bear  about  E.  from  you,  distant  4  leagues.  Steer  to  pass  about  3  m.  to  the  S.  of  this  island,  in 
order  to  avoid  some  small  isles  near  it,  and  a  reef  of  rocks,  always  dry,  distant  about  2^  m.  to  the 
S.  of  the  point ;  in  this  run  the  depth  will  be  from  45  to  23  fathoms.  When  abreast  of  Bentinck 
Island,  Dpmel  (which  is  high,  mountainous  land)  will  bear  E.  from  you.  and  a  group  of  islands  named 
Five  Sisters  will  bear  to  the  S.,  distant  about  10  m.  Steer  up  the  strait*  to  the  N.  for  the  South 
Passage  Island,  8i^  m.  distant  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Bentinck  Island,  and  anchor  to  the  N.  of  it  in 
7  or  8  fathoms  in  Bentinck  Harbour,  where  you  will  be  land-locked  and  secure  from  all  swell  in 
good  holding-ground,  mud  and  sand. 

The  N.  passage  out  of  Bentinck  Harbour  is  between  W.  Passage  Island  and  an  islet  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  trees,  named  Gap  and  Feather ;  this  passage  is  2  m.  wide,  having  5  and  6  fathoms 
near  the  W.  Passage  Island,  decreasing  near  Cap  and  Feather.  But  this  navigation  is  dangerous, 
as  the  Warning  Bock  and  others  lie  from  4  to  6  m.  to  N.W.  by  W.  of  Cap  and  Feather. 

To  proceed  from  Bentinck  Harbour  to  the  S.,  pass  between  die  Sisters  and  Bushby  Island,  then 
between  the  Father  and  Son  and  Owen  Island,  into  Forrest  Strait,  or  Passage. 

Whale  Bay,  formed  between  Kisseraing  Island  and  the  mouth  of  Linya,  or  Lay-njra  Biver, 
seems  to  afford  good  anchorage,  but  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty-five  years,  since  the  surveys  of 
Captains  Ross  and  Llojd,  is  certain  to  have  produced  great  changes  along  the  coast-line,  in  both 
Auckland  and  Whale  Bays. 

The  H.  and  S.  TWXHS  are  the  outermost  or  W.  islands  of  the  S.  group  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  and  they  lie  to  the  S.  of  Forrest  Passage.  The  N.  Twin  is  in  lat.  10°  38'  N.,  Ion. 
07°  41'  E.,  and  the  S.  Twin  is  10  m.  farther  S.,  or  about  12  m.  to  W.  of  Loughborough  Island. 
Investigator  Channel  is  the  wide  passage  that  lies  between  S.  Twin  and  Horsburgh  Islands. 

Outside  Banks  of  Soundings.— Heckford  Bank,  in  lat.  10°  20'  N.,  a  shoal  having  from 
7  to  18  fathoms,  lies  30  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  the  S.  Twin ;  and  another  coral  shoal,  with  11  fathoms, 
has  been  found  at  14  m.  due  S.  of.the  Heckford.  Boe  Bank,  another  coral  shoal,  with  8  fathoms, 
lies  in  lat.  10°  1'  N.,  Ion.  06°  37'  E.  The  existence  of  the  above  three  banks  points  to  the 
probability  that  many  others  may  exist  off  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 

Forrest  Passage,  in  lat.  11°  5'  X.,  is  the  best  leading  into  the  Archipelago,  and  if  approached 
from  the  S.W.,  Clara  Island  will  be  first  land  seen,  which  is  high,  and  having  small  peaks,  the 
S.  one  very  sharp,  like  a  sugar-loaf.  Pass  about  1  m.  to  N.  of  the  N.  Gentinel  (a  small  isle  and  a 
rock,  off  the  N.  part  of  Clara) ;  thence  steer  to  pass  off  the  N.  end  of  Sullivan  Island  about  li  m. ; 
nearer  to  it  is  uneven  ground  with  strong  eddies  If  blowing  strong  from  the  S.W.,  haul  to  the 
S.  to  pass  between  the  islets  off  Sullivan  Island  and  High  Island,  which  is  5  m.  to  the  E.  of  them. 
If  merely  seeking  shelter  from  S.W.  winds,  you  will  find  very  smooth  anchorage  after  passing  round 
the  N.  point  of  Sullivan  Island,  and  a  little  way  to  the  S.E.  of  Olive  Island,  in  6,  7,  or  8  fathoms. 
In  Forrest  Passage,  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  it  sometimes  blows  so  strong,  that  a  ship  will  be  unable 
to  gain  ground,  except  with  a  weather-tide. 


*  Her  Majesty's  ship  Daphne^  in  1872,  went  too  close  to  Bentinck  Islandi  and  stack  on  a  rook,  lying 
1  m.  off  shore,  and  bearing  S.  by  W.,  8  m.  from  S.  Passage  Island. 
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In  passing  to  the  S.  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Sullivan  Island,  a  vessel  should  have  a  good  chart ; 
without  that,  it  is  better  to  avoid  navigation  amongst  these  islands.  The  channel  to  the  £.  of 
Sullivan  Island,  and  between  the  Gregory  Islets  and  the  main  land,  is  preferable,  as  the  depths 
are  moderate  for  anchorage,  with  good  holding-ground ;  and  the  tides  run  N.  and  S.  about  H  m. 
per  hour  on  the  springs.  The  Gregory  Islands  are  very  rocky  around,  but  the  channel  to  the  E.  of 
them  is  fully  2  m.  broad,  and  thence  a  due  S.  course  takes  a  vessel  towards  the  Five  Islets,  Hastings 
Harbour,  and  Pack-chan  River.  All  the  country  boats,  passing  near  the  shore  to  the  E.  of  the 
Gregorys,  afford  cause  to  believe  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent.  Several  small  brigs,  of  easy 
draught  of  water,  and  junks,  trade  between  Penang,  Mergui,  and  Tavoy ;  their  route  is  usually 
through  Forrest  Strait  to  the  N.,  passing  to  the  E.  of  Owen  Island ;  when  they  get  abreast  the 
middle  of  Domel,  the  passage  becomes  very  shallow,  being  nearly  dry  all  across,  with  a  narrow 
passage  through  the  sand,  which  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  channel,  near  the  Domel  shore. 

tnyestigator  Channel.  Another  clear  and  safe  entrance  into  the  S.  part  of  the  Archipelago,  for 
ships  going  to  Hastings  Harbour,  is  by  passing  to  the  S.  of  the  S.  Twin  in  lat.  \0°  28'  N.,  Ion. 
97^  40'  E.,  and  leaving  Honbnrgh  Island  (in  lat.  10°  Id'  N.)  to  the  S.,  and  Loughborough 
Islands  to  the  N. :  this  channel  is  quite  safe,  4|  m.  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  between  Caveni 
Island  and  the  N.  islands  of  the  St.  Andrew  group ;  the  course  is  about  E.,  and  a  ship  may  pass 
between  St.  Luke  and  Russel  Islands,  to  enter  Hastings  Harbour. 

Hastings  Harbonr  is  very  smooth  and  secure  during  both  monsoons,  but  care  is  required  in 
entering  by  the  E.  Channel,  for  a  dangerous  patch  of  rocks,  of  Id  ft.,  lies  about  half  way  from 
S.  Matthew  Island  towards  Hastings  Island ;  also  a  rocky  reef  1  m.  off  the  S.E.  side  of  Hastings 
Island,  for  which  the  lead  gives  no  warning.  The  surveying  vessels  traversed  all  over  Hastings 
Harbour,  and  discovered  no  other  dangers.  The  strait  abreast  of  Hastings  Harbour  becomes  con- 
tracted by  a  shoal-bank  extending  from  the  islands  on  the  W.  side  of  Pack-chan  River  entrance ; 
in  passing  through,  keep  nearest  to  St.  Matthew. 

St  Matthew,  or  Elephant  Island,  about  5^  leagues  in  length,  or  from  lat.  10°  4'  N., 
extending  S.W.  by  S.  to  9°  50'  N.,  is  14  m.  from  the  continent,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  the  highest  peak  in  the  middle  of  the  island  being  nearly  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  is  visible  18  leagues.  At  the  N.  part  of  the  island  is  Hastings  Harbour,  surveyed  by  Captain 
Ross,  the  Indian  Marine  Surveyor,  who  makes  the  centre  of  the  harbour  in  lat.  10°  6'  N.  There 
are  two  channels  into  the  harbour,  the  N.  one  to  the  W.  of  Hastings  Island  being  the  best. 

The  tide  in  it  is  very  weak ;  H.  W.  at  10  h.  40  m.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon,  and  the  rise  is 
13  or  14  ft.    Amongst  the  islands,  eddies  and  irregular  tides  prevail. 

The  St  Andrew  Group,  consisting  of  severed  islands,  extends  from  lat.  10°  3'  to  10°  13^'  N. ; 
the  W.  one  is  5^  leagues  to  the  W.  of  St.  Luke  Island,  and  Horsbnrgh  Island,  in  lat.  16°  12'  N., 
Ion.  97°  52'  E.,  stands  4  m.  to  N.W.  of  this,  having  a  safe  channel,  called  Investigator  Channel, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  group.  To  the  W.  of  St.  Andrew  Group,  there  are  three  shoals  (not 
dangerous),  called  Heckford  and  Roe  Banks,  and  the  coral  shoal ;  mentioned  under  the  description 
of  the  N.  and  S.  Twins. 

The  Aladin  Islands.  To  the  S.  of  St.  Matthew,  this  group  of  islands  and  rooks  extends 
18  m.  in  a  S.W.  by  S.  direction;  having  17  and  18  fathoms,  water,  near  them,  decreasing  regularly 
towards  the  continent ;  between  them  there  is  a  safe  channel  10  or  13  m.  wide.  These  islands  are 
mostly  high  and  safe  to  approach  on  the  outside,  but  there  are  some  reefs  amongst  the  group,  with 
rocks  above  water  in  some  places  ;  therefore  any  ships,  bound  to  Pack-chan  River,  had  better  pass 
to  the  S.  of  Christie  and  Auriol  Islands. 

Davis  Island,  lying  4  m.  W.S.W.  from  St  Matthew,  is  the  principal  island  of  the  group ;  it  is 
'  about  10  m.  in  circumference,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues.  There  are  three 
small  islands  to  the  W.  of  Davis  Island,  and  between  5  and  9  m.  from  it :  N.  Rocky  Island,  in 
lat.  9°  53i'  N. ;  W.  Rocky  Island,  in  lat  9°  6lf  N. ;  and  the  Haycock,  in  lat.  9°  41'  N.  Auriol 
Island,  the  S.E.  of  the  group,  is  in  lat.  9°  39'  N. ;  and  Christie  Island,  the  S.-most,  is  in  lat. 
9°  36'  N.,  and  in  Ion.  97°  57'  E.,  having  an  islet  near  its  S.  point  surrounded  by  a  reef;  it  is  7  m. 
W.  by  S.  from  Auriol  Island.    The  Haycock  lies  4|  m.  W.N.W.  from  Christie  Island. 

Chanee  Island  (the  peak),  in  lat.  9°  d5'  N.,  Ion.  97°  51'  E.,  and  distant  3^  leagues  to  the  S.S.W. 
of  Christie  Island,  may  be  seen  10  or  12  leagues ;  it  is  5  m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  the  high  peak  being 
near  the  middle,  but  nearer  the  S.  end ;  it  has  some  islets  around  it,  and  rocks  above  water  near  its 
S.E.  point  This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  Aladin  Islands,  although  there  is  a  safe  channel, 
about  8  m.  wide,  between  it  and  Christie.  Nearly  in  a  line,  about  mid-way  between  Chance  Island 
and  the  Seyers,  lies  Middle  Island,  by  itself,  in  lat  9°  4^'  K. ;  it  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  8  or 
9  leagues,  and  between  it  and  Chance  the  channel  has  soundings  of  3d  to  46  fothoms,  and  is 
5i  leagues  wide.    Perforated  Idand,  in  lat  8°  50'  N.,  situated  4i  leagues  S.  from  Middle  Island, 
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and  4  leagnes  N.E.  from  the  N.  Seyer  Island,  is  another  detached  island.  The  channel  betwixt 
these  islands  and  the  main  is  5  leagues  wide,  having  regular  soundings  from  SO  fathoms  off  the 
N.  Aladin,  where  it  is  only  4  leagues  wide,  to  12, 10,  and  8  fathoms  near  the  numerous  islands  and 
banks  o£f  the  coast. 

The  Coast.  Opposite  the  N.  end  of  St.  Matthew,  and  off  Victoria,  or  Malewan  Point,  com- 
mences the  chain  of  islands  that  front  the  coast,  and  extend  about  S.  by  W.  to  lat.  9^  20'  N. ;  an 
extensive  bank  of  sand  and  mud  extends  off  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  Victoria  Point,  and  chokes  the 
channels  leading  into  tlie  Pak-chan  River.  The  largest  islands  of  this  chain  are  Saddle  Island, 
in  lat.  9^  50'  N.  (centre),  and  Delisle  Island,  in  lat.  9^  44'  N. ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  opening  1^  m.  vnde,  having  a  2-fathom  shoal  in  it,  but  witii  anchorage  of  7  to  4  fathoms 
inside  ;  but  neither  this  anchorage,  nor  the  other  parts,  have  been  examined  sufficiently.  About 
}  m.  to  S.W.  of  Delisle  Island,  there  is  a  rock  under  water,  having  close  to  it  8  fathoms.  Vessels, 
wishing  to  enter  the  Pak-chan  River,  should  pass  to  the  S.  of  Delisle,  haul  up  along  its  E.  side, 
and  anchor,  till  they  get  a  pilot  for  the  river.  In  lat.  9°  41'  N.,  there  is  a  high  peak  on  the  main 
land  formed  like  a  funnel. 

The  PAK-CHAH  BITEB,  separating  British  Burmah  from  Siaro,  lies  to  the  S.  of  the 
Malewan  District  of  Tenasserim  Province.  Malewan  Town,  in  lat.  10°  11'  N.,  Ion.  98°  38'  E., 
or  about  4  leagues  to  N.N.E.  of  Victoria  Point,  is  becoming  of  commercial  importance  under 
British  rule,  having  the  tin  mines  of  Mulleywoon  (Malewan)  in  its  vicinity.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  Siamese  have  also  good  tin  mines.  The  E.  I.  C.  steamer  Nemesis  found  plenty 
of  water  in  the  river's  entrance ;  and  doubtless,  if  surveyed  and  buoyed,  this  would  be  found  a 
good  port.'C 

A  vessel  proceeding  to  Pak-chan  River  should  be  furnished  with  the  large-scale  Admiralty 
Chart  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  down  to  the  Seyer  Islands. 

The  Seyer  Islands  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago ;  they 
are  not  so  elevated  as  some  of  the  Aladin  Islands,  but  are  bold,  safe  to  approach,  and  may  be  seen 
8  or  9  leagues.  The  Great  Seyer  (nearly  800  ft.  high),  with  two  rocky  islets  off  the  S.  end,  and 
that,  called  N.  Seyer,  off  its  N.  side,  is  about  20  leagues  to  N  W.  of  Junkseylon  Peak.  Captain 
Ross  places  the  H.  Seyer  in  lat.  8°  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  d6V  £.  On  the  E.  side  of  Great  Seyer 
there  is  anchorage  near  shore,  although  the  depth  is  considerable.  A  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  is 
said  to  lie  about  3  ra.  to  E.  of  the  island,  next  to  the  S.  one ;  this  reef  is  fully  ^  m.  in  extent,  and 
only  shows  two  small  black  rocks  a  little  above  water. 

SIAM  COAST,  BORDERING  ON  BRITISH  BURMAH. 

The  coast  to  the  S.  of  Pak-chan,  now  belonging  to  Siam,  has  no  sheltered  ports  till  you  come 
to  Junkseylon,  and,  being  unsurveyed,  it  is  little  known  to  navigators.  It  is  fronted  by  some 
islands,  called  the  Sugar  Loaves ;  and  to  the  N.  of  them  stands  Impey  Island,!  ii^  lat.  9^  35'  N., 
Ion.  98°  21'  E. ;  whilst  to  the  S.  of  them  is  Hayes  Island,  which  is  14  m.  to  S.  by  W.  of  Impey, 
and  about  4  m.  from  the  main  land,  this  being  the  last  island  till  you  come  to  Junkseylon. 

This  Queda  or  Kedda  coast  will  be  found  described  as  a  part  of  Malacca  Strait. 

*  The  rapid  development  of  the  trade  of  Britiflh  Burmah,  by  means  of  steamers,  may  soon  call  for  light- 
hooses,  buoys,  and  beacons,  at  Pak-chan  and  Mergui. 

t  VesselB  entering  Pak-chan  Hirer  should  pass  between  Impey  and  Auriol  Islands. 
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THE  ANDAMAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 
(Variation  at  Aiidamaivs,  3^  E. ;  at  Nicobabs,  1}°  E.) 

Preparis  Island,  the  N.-most  of  the  group,  lying  55  m.  to  S.W.  by  S.  from  Algnada  Reef 
Light,  extends  nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  from  lat.  14°  49'  N.  to  14°  66'  N.,  being  7  or  8  m. 
long  and  2  broad,  is  of  moderate  height,  sloping  gradually  all  round  towards  the  sea,  covered  with 
wood,  steep-to  on  the  E.  side,  having  7  fathoms,  water,  near  the  shore.  At  the  N.  end  there  are 
two  islets,  called  the  Cow  and  Calf,  in  lat.  14°  56'  N.,  Ion.  93°  39'  E.,  apparently  steep-to,  and 
on  the  W.  side  two  other  small  islets,  on  the  great  reef  that  lies  off  the  W.  side  of  Preparis ;  a 
long  reef  projects  4  m.  from  its  S.  extremity,  with  part  of  the  rocka  visible  above  water.  Two 
detached  reefs  lie  off  at  5  and  6  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  island. 

On  the  E.  side  of  Preparis  Island,  large  ships  can  safely  anchor  in  12  or  14  fathoms ;  a  small 
vessel  might  anchor  about  ^  m.  off  shore,  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  with  the  extremes  of  the  island  from 
N.  to  about  S.W. ;  the  reef  projecting  from  the  S.  end  will  give  shelter  from  a  S.W.  swell ;  and 
the  two  islets  off  the  N.  end  will  be  about  half  a  point  open  of  the  island,  and  boats  may  land  with 
safety.  About  2  m.  from  the  E.  side  of  the  island  there  are  34  fathoms,  and  close  to  the  reef  at 
the  S.  extremity  30  to  36  fathoms  ;  farther  to  the  S.,  no  ground  is  got  with  lOO-fathoms  line  in 
mid-channel,  between  it  and  the  Cocos  Islands ;  but  when,  the  latter  are  approached  within  d  or 
3  leagues,  bearing  to  the  S.S  W.,  there  is  ground  from  36  to  32  fathoms. 

Between  Preparis  and  Alguada  Reef  the  soundings  vary  from  44  fathoms  near  mid-channel,  to 
24  or  22  fathoms  near  the  former,  and  17  or  18  fothoms  near  Alguada  Reef.  The  Thalia  Bank, 
with  12  fathoms  (least  water),  lies  21  m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  Preparis,  and  amongst  soundings  of 
45  fathoms.    (See  page  496). 

6BEAT  COCO,  bearing  from  Preparis  Island  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  distant  45  m.,  and  extending 
from  lat.  14°  4'  N.,  to  14°  11'  N.,  is  in  Ion.  93°  21'  E.  It  is  nearly  7  m.  in  length  N.  and  S., 
and  2  m.  in  breadth,  covered  with  trees,  some  of  which  near  the  sea  are  cocoa-nut  trees ;  the  island 
is  a  little  uneven  in  its  contour,  and  may  be  seen  6  or  7  leagues.  Off  the  N.  end  there  are  two 
islets,  called  the  Table  and  Slipper,  from  their  appearance ;  the.  Table  Islet  is  more  than  100  ft. 
high,  and  now  has  a  light-house.  Another  islet  is  connected  with  the  S.  end  by  a  reef  of  rocks, 
just  covered  at  H.  W.,  said  to  extend  about  4  m.  A  ship  may  anchor  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Great 
Coco  in  from  14  to  20  fathoms ;  also  on  the  W.  side,  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

Light  Table  Island,  in  lat.  14°  12^'  N.,  Ion.  93°  18'  E.,  has  now  a  good  light-house,  an 
iron  tower,  with  alternate  red  and  white  bands;  it  shows  &Jiwed  light,  elevated  195  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  visible  22  m.  in  clear  weather.  The  light  is  not  seen  by  a  vessel  when  to  the  S.  of  Great 
Coco,  or  when  it  bears  between  N.  by  E.  and  N.N.W. 

Little  Coco  lies  about  3  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Great  Coco ;  it  is  about  2^  m.  long, 
N.  aud  S.,  and  i  m.  broad ;  it  is  low  round  the  margin,  but  with  an  elevated  central  plateau  covered 
with  trees,  of  an  even  appearance,  and  may  be  seen  6  or  6^  leagues.  Trees  cover  it  in  every  part, 
some  of  which,  facing  the  sea,  are  cocoa-nut  or  Palmyra  trees,  and  there  is  said  to  be  fresh  water  on 
the  E.  side,  where  a  ship  might  anchor  in  moderate  depths ;  at  the  N.W.  end  there  is  also  anchor- 
age with  regular  soundings  towards  the  shore,  and  a  fine  sandy  bay  on  the  W.  side,  where  boats 
may  land ;  but  no  fresh  water  is  procurable  there.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  island  a  reef  projects 
to  a  considerable  distance,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  passing,  particularly  in  the  night ;  and 
beyond  this  reef,  the  Daphne  Bock  lies  about  5^  m.  due  S.  from  the  S.  end  of  Little  Coco ;  and 
another  reef  is  marked  about  2  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Daphne. 

Coco  Channel  The  channel  between  the  Little  Coco  and  Landfall  Island,  off  the  N.  end  of 
the  N.  Andaman,  is  about  6  leagues  wide.  The  soundings  vary  from  12  to  50  fathoms ;  but  as 
rocks  extend  from  both,  its  navigable  width  between  Daphne  Rock  and  the  dangers  off  Landfall 
Island  is  not  more  than  12  m. :  the  bank  of  soundings  is  about  5  or  6  leagues  broad  E.  and  W., 
the  bottom  mostly  coral,  but  in  some  places  it  is  sand  and  mud.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon  the 
current  sets  frequently  through  this  channel  to  the  N.W. ;  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  sets  mostly  to 
the  E.,  although  in  fine  settled  weather  tides  prevail  among  these  islands,  the  flood  setting  N.N.E., 
and  the  ebb  S.S.W. 

The  GREAT  AVDAMAV,  generally  considered  as  one  large  island,  is  in  reality  composed  of 
three  islands,  separated  by  two  narrow  straits,  one  in  about  lat.  12°  55'  N.,  and  the  other  in 
12°  3'  N. ;  there  is  thought  to  be  depth  sufficient  in  these  straits  for  a  vessel  not  drawing  much 
water,  but  they  are  too  contracted  to  be  navigated  except  by  boats,  or  veiy  small  vessels. 
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Port  Blair^  the  convict  settlement,  is  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Sonth  Andaman.  These  three 
islands,  including  the  smaller  islands  and  shoals  near  them,  are  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  soundings 
extending  to  sea- ward  from  10  to  20  m.  on  their  W.,  and  from  4  to  1 0  m.  on  their  E.  side,  with 
general  depths  of  30  to  50  fathoms.  There  are  three  great  coral  reefs  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group  : 
namely,  the  W.  Coral  Bank,  34  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  lying  from  15  to  30  m.  from  the  North 
Andaman  ;  the  Middle  Coral  Bank,  10  m.  in  length,  about  18  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  Middle 
Andaman ;  and  the  S.  Coral  Bank,  about  5  m.  to  S.  by  E.  of  the  Middle  Coral ;  and  the  bank  of 
deep  soundings  extends  below  these  to  the  N.  Centinel  Island. 

LaadfeOl  lalaAd  (the  N.  point),  in  lat  13°  40'  N.,  Ion.  Od°  59'  E.,  bears  S.W.  by  8.,  and 
23  m.  from  Little  Coco.  It  is  5  m.  to  N.  of  Cape  Price,  the  passage  between  being  3  m.  broad, 
bat  dangerous ;  Clough  Reef  lying  mid-way  across.  Landfall  Island  is  of  level  aspect,  and  may  be 
seen  about  6  leagues.  There  is  off  its  E.  point  an  islet  called  East  Island,  and  both  are  encom- 
passed by  &  reef,  which  should  not  be  approached  under  18  or  20  fathoms  in  any  part,  particularly 
in  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather.  Ranger  Ledge  bears  E.  about  3  m.  from  East  Island,  and  close 
to  it  on  the  outside  lies  Jacksoa  Ledge,  both  dangerous  shoals  ;  to  the  S.E.  of  the  latter,  about 
7  m.,  and  nearly  3  leagues  E.  by  S.  from  Cape  Price,  lies  UnioiL  Ledge,  in  lat  13°  31'  N.,  another 
dangerous  shoal.  Between  the  Andaman  and  these  shoals  the  bottom  is  mostly  rocky,  with  great 
ovediAlls ;  ships  ought,  therefore,  to  pass  always  outside  of  the  shoals  in  deep  water,  for  at  a  small 
distance  to  the  E.  of  Jackson  Ledge  there  are  from  18  to  20  fathoms,  and  near  Union  Ledge 
30  and  40  fathoms.  The  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  only  about  a  league  outside  this 
ledge,  rendering  the  approach  to  it  dangerous  in  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather. 

The  Voru  AnHftiw^w  ig  about  44  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  14  in  breadth ;  its  N.  end 
is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  the  principal  of  which  is  Landfall  Island. 
Cape  Price,  in  lat.  13^  34'  N.,  Ion.  93^  1'  E.,  is  its  N.  point :  and  at  2  m.  to  E.S.E.  of  it,  stands 
Pocock  Islet,  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  which  lies  TJnion  Ledge  Beef,  distant  7  m.  About  7  m.  to  the 
W.S.W.  of  Cape  Price,  is  Cape  Thomhill,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  off  which,  at  a  small 
distance  to  the  W.,  there  are  two  iBlets,  called  White-Cliff  and  Reef  Islands,  and  3  m.  to  the  N.  of 
these  lies  Wert  Island,  surrounded  by  a  reef  a  mile  off.  shore. 

Port  ComwalliB,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N.  Andaman,  in  lat.  13^  20'  N.,  Ion.  03°  7'  E., 
about  16  m.  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Price,  is  an  excellent  bay  or  harbour,  extending  about  2  leagues  into 
the  land  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  in  breadth  about  1  league.  There  are  in  it  several  small  islands, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  Chatham  Island,  about  2  m.  long ;  it  contains  also  several  creeks 
and  coves.  The  entrance  is  about  }  m.  wide,  with  18  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  formed  between  an 
islet  at  the  N.  point  and  a  reef  projecting  from  the  S.  point ;  the  depths  within  decrease  from 
12  regularly  to  7  and  6  fathoms,  and  the  least  water  in  the  harbour  is  6  fothoms.  To  the  N.  of 
this  harbour,  near  the  shore,  there  is  a  group  of  islands  surrounded  by  a  reef ;  and  Union  Ledge 
Reef  lies  7  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  them.  This  excellent  harbour  being  land-locked  on  eveiy  side,  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  is  very  secure  from  all  winds. 

Ships  coming  from  the  W.  with  a  fair  wind,  intending  to  stop  at  Port  Cornwallis,  ought  to  keep 
4  m.  from  West  and  Landfall  Islands,  and  at  least  2  m,  from  the  N.  point  of  the  latter ;  and  having 
steered  E.  9  or  10  m.,  they  may  haul  to  the  S.  and  pass  outside  of  Ranger,  Jackson,  and  Union 
Ledges.  In  thick  weather,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  will  be  prudent,  after  making  Landfall 
Island,  and  passing  to  the  N.  of  it  at  3  m.  off,  to  steer  E.  until  out  of  soundings ;  or  to  keep  in  deep 
water  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  bank,  to  round  the  ledges  with  safety,  for  Union  Ledge  is  about 
3  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  not  far  within  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings.  About  3  leagues 
to  the  S.  of  Port  Cornwallis  is  Saddle  Moimtam  (2,400  ft  above  sea-level),  the  highest  on  these 
islands,  and  discernible  at  20  leagues'  distance ;  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  saddle  when  viewed 
either  from  the  E.  or  W.,  and  its  N.  peak  is  in  lat.  13^  12'  N.  Sound  lalaiid  lies  about  5  leagues 
to  the  S.  of  Saddle  Mountain,  fronting  the  E.  entrance  of  Stuart  Sound,  having  70  and  80  fathoms 
very  near  it,  and  no  soundings  about  a  league  off  shore ;  the  whole  of  the  E.  coast,  from  Saddle 
Mountain  to  lat  12^  36'  N.,  is  steep  and  mountainous. 

The  W.  Coral  Bank.  The  W.  coast  of  the  North  Andaman  has  .a  bank,  with  various  depths, 
stretching  along  it,  and  extending  much  farther  out  in  some  parts  than  the  soundings  on  the  E.  coast 
Nearly  W.  from  Saddle  Mountain,  about  7  leagues  from  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  there  is  a  part 
of  the  bank  very  shoal,  and  probably  dangerous ;  depths  of  4  fathoms  are  said  to  have  been  found, 
but  7  fathoms  are  marked  on  the  chart.  Between  the  shoal-bank  and  the  coast  the  soundings  vazy 
from  40  to  20  fathoms,  and  15  fathoms  near  the  land.  A  ship  had  better  avoid  this  part,  unless 
she  has  the  latest  Admiralty  chart. 

The  Middle  Anai^nym  is  only  separated  from  the  North  Andaman  by  the  narrow  strait  called 
Stuart  Sound.    The  island  is  about  50  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  15  or  16  in  general  width* 
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Off  its  N.W.  point  is  Interview  Island,  fonning  inside  it  Port  Andaman ;  and  off  its  S.E.  part  there 
is  a  group  of  islands  and  rocks  separated  from  it  by  Diligent  Strait. 

The  W.  coast  of  Middle  Andaman.  Port  Andaman  is  formed  inside  Interview  Idaadi  that 
extends  from  lat.  12^  47'  N.  to  13^  1'  N.  About  5  m.  off  its  N.  end  there  is  a  small  island,  with  a 
reef  projecting  S^  m.  from  it  towards  the  N.  point  of  the  former,  betwixt  which  and  the  reef  there 
is  a  passage.  A  reef  projects  from  the  S.  end  of  Interview  Island,  with  14  fathoms  close-to,  and 
also  within  it,  in  the  entrance  of  Port  Andaman ;  and  to  tiie  N.  betwixt  that  island  and  the  coast 
lie  several  islets  and  rocks ;  other  small  islands  are  dispersed  along  the  coast,  from  Interview  Island 
to  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Andaman,  with  soundings  near  them  from  12  .to  25  fathoms.  Below  Port 
Andaman  some  blets  and  reefs  line  the  shore.  About  6  leagues  off,  in  lat.  Id^  31'  N.,  opposite  an 
island  near  the  shore  called  Flat  Island,  there  is  a  bank  called  the  W.  Coral  Bank,  with  4  to 
7  fiftthoms  on  it,  and  30  to  40  fiathoms  between  it  and  the  land. 

The  E.  coast  of  Middle  Andaman.  Diligent  Strait  is  formed  between  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Middle  Andaman  and  some  contiguous  islands,  and  a  group  or  chain  of  larger  islands  off  it, 
extending  from  lat  11^  48'  to  12°  20'  N.  From  Oyster  Bay  to  the  N.,  a  mid-channel  course  is 
recommended.  The  two  islands.  North  and  Middle  Button,  are  always  visible,  and  are  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  N.E.  entrance,  which  is  2  j-  leagues  wide,  except  towards  the  middle,  where  it  is  only 
about  2  or  3  m.  in  breadth  betwixt  the  nearest  islands,  and  where  the  least  water/ouTu^  was  8  fathoms ; 
from  17  to  25  fathoms  were  found  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Strait,  and  in  the  S.  part  from  30  to 
40  fathoms.  The  islands  which  form  the  £.  side  of  this  Strait  are  generally  high,  covered  with 
wood,  and  connected  together  by  reefs ;  a  bank  of  soundings  extends  a  few  miles  around  them,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Andaman  opposite.  Sir  Hugh,  the  S.  island  of  this  group,  bears  E.N.E., 
and  is  20  m.  from  Port  Blair.  Without  a  good  chart  to  recognise  the  islands,  vessels  had  better 
avoid  this  Strait.  At  the  N.  part  of  Diligent  Strait  there  are  shoals,  and  reefs  project  from  some 
of  the  i9lands,  from  1  to  1}  m. ;  the  anchorage  in  the  middle  of  it  is  good,  with  shelter  from  all 
winds.  Opposite  these  islands,  in  lat.  12°  2V  N.,  lies  the  E.  entrance  of  Middle  Strait,  which 
divides  the  Middle  from  the  South  Andaman.  To  pass  through  Diligent  Strait  from  the  S.,  keep 
in  mid-channel ;  and  when  between  Round  Hill  (on  Henry  Lawrence  Island)  and  Strait  Island, 
steer  N.E.  by  N.,  with  the  E.  side  of  Middle  Button  touching  the  W.  side  of  N.  Button ;  when 
within  l^m.  of  the  Middle  Button,  steer  oat  E.N.E.  in  mid-channel  between  N.  Button  and 
Outram  Island. 

The  South  A«iiAni».ii  Ig  ahoia  43  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  from  9  to  15  in  width :  it  is 
separated  from  Middle  Andaman  by  the  narrow  channel  called  Middle  Strait,  and  has  off  its  S.  end 
several  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Rutland  Island.  The  ports  in  the  island  are.  Port 
Meadows  and  Port  Blair  on  its  E.  side,  and  Port  Campbell  on  its  W.  side.  Port  Meadows,  in  lat. 
12^  0'  N.,  is  a  small  harbour  with  an  island  at  its  entrance,  inside  of  which  there  appears  to  be 
secure  anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms.  The  passage  N.  of  the  island  should  not  be  attempted ; 
that  to  the  S.  of  the  island  is  the  proper  one,  but  is  less  than  ^  m«  wide,  and  has  two  rocky  patches 
in  the  fairway,  with  only  4  and  4^  fathoms  on  them. 

POBT  BLAnt,  the  British  India  penal  settlement,  to  be  henceforth  remembered  as  the  spot 
where  Lord  Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India,  was  assassinated  in  1871,  is  a  fine,  land-locked  harbour,  but 
has  no  trade,  the  imports  being  confined  to  Government  stores  and  provisions  for  the  garrison  and 
c(mviots.  Bom  IsUuid,  with  a  flag-staff  at  its  N.  end,  stands  at  the  entrance,  in  lat.  11^  43'  N., 
Ion.  92°  45'  E.,  and  4^  leagues  from  the  S.  end  of  the  S.  Andaman.  The  S.  passage  in  mid- 
channel  has  6  iiathoms,  but  very  confined,  and  the  N.  one  has  20  to  30  fathoms ;  there  is  anchorage 
about  2  m.  within  the  entrance,  near  Chatham  or  Mask  Island,  in  9  to  0  fathoms  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  strong  squalls  and  rain  from  that  quarter  were  found  by 
H.  M.  S.  Boebiick.  Water  can  be  obtained  opposite  this  island  on  the  N.  shore ;  no  other  supplies 
are  obtainable,  and  a  store-ship  is  moored  off  Ross  Island,  with  supplies  for  the  penal  settlement. 

Coming  from  the  S.,  to  avoid  a  shoal  when  within  2  m.  of  Ross  Island,  haul  out  to  the  E.,  and 
do  not  bring  the  superintendent's  house  to  the  N.  of  N.N.W.,  until  Atalanta  Point  is  well  open  of 
the  S.  Point.  From  this  port  to  the  S.  the  coast  is  bold,  with  various  depths  on  the  bank  of 
soundings  lining  the  shore.  A  buoy  is  now  placed  to  mark  the  above  shoal,  at  1^  m.  to  S.  by 
E.  of  Roes  Island. 

Port  Campbelly  in  lat.  11^  59'  N.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  S.  Andaman,  is  an  inlet  6  m.  in 
extent,  with  an  islet  on  each  side  the  entrance,  the  banks  off  which  narrow  the  channel  to  less 
than  I  m. ;  it  widens  inside,  affording  anchorage  in  depths  frt)m  10  to  12  fathoms. 

Bntland  Island^  3^  leagues  in  length,  2  in  breadth,  and  of  considerable  height,  is  separated 
from  the  S.  end  of  South  Andaman  by  the  narrow  Macpherson  Strait.  This  strait  is  scarcely 
2  cables  wide  at  the  N.  point  of  Rutland  Island,  having  10  and  12  fathoms  at  the  W.  entrance, 
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and  generally  from  16  to  19  fathoms  all  the  way  through.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  W.  point 
of  Rutland  Island  there  are  two  small  islands  called  the  Twins,  with  a  reef  projecting  from  them 
a  mile  to  the  W.  and  S.,  near  to  which  the  depths  vary  from  12  to  23  fathoms :  and  off  the  S.£. 
point,  there  is  a  group  called  the  Cinque  Islands,  moderately  elevated.  Between  Rutland  Island 
and  these,  there  is  a  safe  passage,  called  Manners  Strait,  with  deep  water  in  it,  45  to  60  fathoms. 
Along  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  there  are  regular  soundings,  of  13  to  18  fathoms,  about  2  or 
3  m«  off ;  but  nearly  2  leagues  to  W.  of  the  S.  point,  and  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  the  Twins, 
there  is  a  bank  of  coral  rocks,  with  7  fathoms  on  it,  and  probably  less  water.  The  S,  end  of 
Rutland  Island  is  in  lat.  1 1^  22'  N.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Rutland  Island,  neai*  the  shoro  of  the  South 
Andaman,  and  off  the  W.  entrance  of  Macpherson  Strait,  are  several  islands,  which,  together  with 
their  connecting  reefs,  are  called  the  Labyrinth.  Passage  Island  (having  a  little  islet  at  ^  m.  to 
N.),  is  3  m.  to  S.  of  the  Cinque  Islands,  and  The  Sisters  are  two  islets  standing  4  m.  to  S.E.  of 
Passage  Island ;  these  form  the  N.  side  of  the  Duncan  Passage. 

The  Vorth  Centinel  (the  centre)  in  lat.  11^  34'  N.,  Ion.  92^  15'  E.,  and  15im.  W.  of  the 
Labyrinth,  is  a  level  island  covered  with  trees,  about  5  m.  in  extent  N.  and  S.,  and  seen  about 
6  leagues  off.  Shoal  water,  with  reefs,  extend  around  about  1  m.  off  shore,  and  two  islets  lie  at 
the  S.  end,  and  one  at  the  N.W.  end.  There  is  said  to  be  fresh  water  upon  this  island.  The  bank 
of  soundings  extends  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Andaman  about  4  m.  from  the  North  Centinel,  with 
various  depths  on  it,  from  20  or  30  to  50  fathoms,  the  bottom  sand  and  coral  towards  the  shore; 
but  in  40  and  50  fathoms  it  is  generally  ooze. 

South  Centinel,  in  lat.  ll""  2'  N.,  Ion.  92^  13'  E.,  bearing  from  N.  Centinel  about  S., 
11  leagues,  and  6  leagues  distant  from  the  N.W.  part  of  Little  Andaman,  is  a  small  woody  island, 
about  a  mile  in  extent  E.  and  W.,  seen  about  6  leagues.  From  its  N.W.  and  S.E.  ends  coral 
ree&  project  about  2  cables'  lengths,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  high  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Abreast 
of  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  about  i  m.  off,  there  is  no  ground  40  fathoms ;  but  about  half-waj 
between  it  and  the  N.W.  part  of  Little  Andaman,  there  is  ground  45  and  50  fathoms,  decreasing 
to  13  and  10  fathoms  within  1  or  2  m.  of  that  shore. 

The  Duncan  Passages  are  formed  by  the  islands  which  lie  between  Rutland  Island  and  the 
Little  Andaman ;  the  larger  of  the  two  is  very  safe  and  commodious.  The  N.  passage,  between 
Rutland  and  the  Cinque  Islands,  is  called  Manners  Strait.  The  next  is  between  the  Cinque 
Islands  and  Passage  Island,  2  m.  wide,  vrith  soundings  from  25  to  14  fathoms.  The  S.  extremity 
of  the  Cinque  Islimds  is  in  lat  11^  17'  N.,  from  which  projects  shoal  water  off  the  S.W.  part  about 
a  mile.  Passage  Island,  of  middling  height,  lies  to  the  S.  3  or  4  m.  from  these,  and  the  Sisters 
about  7  m.  to  the  S.S.E.,  are  in  lat.  11°  11'  N.,  Ion.  92°  46'  K 

The  Brothers  are  two  small  islands,  lying  about  2  or  3  m.  N.E.  and  S.W.  of  each  other ;  the 
N.E.  one  (called  Flat  Island)  is  8  m.  to  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  Sisters,  and  distant  from  the  N.E. 
part  of  Little  Andaman  from  4  to  8  m« :  they  are  not  eo  high  as  the  other  islands ;  and  they  form 
the  S.  side  of  the  Great  Duncan  Passage,  which  is  7  or  8  m.  wide,  and  very  safe  by  day  or  night, 
if  not  too  dark  to  see  the  land  when  near,  there  being  no  danger,  except  a  reef  about  a  mile  from 
the  N.  end  of  Flat  Island,  which,  by  the  water  break^  on  it,  is  always  visible.  If  it  be  too  dark, 
a  ship  may  anchor  in  12  to  17  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  in  the  channel,  for  the  depths  are  generally 
from  12  to  20  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  on  the  bank  between  Rutland  Island  and  the  N.  end  of 
Little  Andaman.  This  bank  projects  only  a  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
and  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  W.  of  them,  where  it  shelves  suddenly  to  no  ground,  between  the 
Centinels.  The  water-way  between  the  Brothers  has  Leeboard  Ledge  Reef,  and  affords  no  safe 
passage  for  a  large  ship ;  between  the  S.  Brother  and  the  N.E.  end  of  Little  Andaman  there  is  a 
passage,  through  which  H.  M.  sloop  Ariel  went,  but  the  Ariel  Ledge  and  a  reef  off  Little  Andaman 
make  it  so  narrow,  it  should  not  be  entered  except  from  necessity.  The  passage  to  the  N.  of  the 
Brothers  ought  always  to  be  chosen  in  preference. 

In  light  breezes  and  fine  weather,  a  kind  of  tide  sets  through  the  channels  among  these  islands 
to  the  E.  and  W.,  but  at  times  ciirrents  prevail,  which  are  generally  governed  by  the  wind.  In 
the  N.E.  monsoon,  on  both  sides  the  islands,  4ihe  current  sets  mostly  to  the  S.W.  or  the  S. ;  a  ship 
running  for  Duncan  Passage  should  therefore  endeavour  to  keep  a  little  to  the  N.  in  this  season, 
and  to  the  S.  in  the  opposite  monsoon,  according  to  the  prevailing  wind,  that  she  may  jureserve  a 
leading  breeze  to  pass  through  the  channel. 

nie  Little  Andaman  extends  from  lai.  10^  58'  N.  to  lat.  10°  32'  N.,  being  9  leagues  in 
length  N.  and  S.,  and  about  5  leagues  in  breadth  at  the  middle ;  the  N.  point  is  16  m.  E.  by  S. 
from  the  South  Centinel.  This  island  has  an  even  appearance,  sloping  from  the  centre  toward  the 
sea  all  round,  and  seen  6  or  7  leagues  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship.  Like  all  the  other  islands,  it 
is  well  clothed  with  trees,  and  two  small  runs  of  water  &11  into  the  sea,  one  at  the  N.  end,  the  other 
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in  a  small  bay  at  the  N.W.  part.  Like  the  Great  Andaman,  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  the  natives 
depending  chiefly  on  what  fish  they  can  procure  for  subsistence.  It  is  prudent  for  boats  landing 
at  these  islands  to  be  on  their  guard ;  a  few  years  back,  the  boat  of  an  American  ship  was  surprised 
by  a  shower  of  darts  from  the  natives ;  several  sailors  were  wounded. 

Soundings  along  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are  mostly  from  10  to  18  fathoms  about  1  or  2  m.  off, 
deepening  about  5  or  6m.  off  to  50  or  55  fathoms,  then  no  ground;  the  S.  side  is  more  steep, 
there  being  no  ground  about  3  or  4  m.  off  shore,  and  38  or  40  fathoms  within  1  or  2  m.  of  it,  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island.  From  this  point  W.  by  S.  5  or  6  m.  distant,  there 
is  a  bank  of  coral  rocks  with  5  or  6  fathoms  on  it,  or  probably  less  water,  which  may  be  avoided  by 
keeping  farther  out,  or  between  it  and  the  S.W.  sandy  point  of  the  island,  in  a  good  channel, 
having  1 3  or  14  fathoms  near  the  sandy  point,  and  deepening  to  20  or  25  fathoms  towards  the 
coral  bank. 

BANKS  and  ISLANDS  to  E.  of  the  AN  DAMANS.  Inyisible  Bank,  so  named  by  Captain 
Blair,  as  the  water  did  not  seem  discoloured  upon  it,  lies  E.  from  Duncan  Passage,  extending 
N.  and  S.  about  10  leagues,  or  from  lat  10^  50'  to  IP  28'  N.,  and  is  from  3  to  4  leagues  in 
breadth.  The  soundings  on  this  bank  vaiy  from  17  or  18  to  40  or  50  fathoms  near  its  outer 
edges,  where  in  deep  water  the  ground  is  sometimes  ooze  or  sand,  but  well  in  upon  the  bank 
frequently  foul  and  rocky,  particularly  near  the  dangerous  Flat  Book,  in  lat.  11^  8'  N.,  Ion. 
93^  31'  E.,  which  bears  nearly  E.  from  the  Sisters  in  Duncan  Passage,  distant  15  leagues,  and  is 
very  dangerous,  being  sometimes  awashj  and  sometimes  a  few  feet  above  water,  with  rocky  foul 
ground  stretching  out  from  it  about  twice  its  length,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather.  The 
lead,  if  kept  going,  will  denote  near  approach,  for  soundings  extend  all  round  to  a  small  distance, 
but  farthest  to  the  N.  and  S.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  rock,  the  depths  are  from  18  to  20 
fathoms,  coral  and  sand ;  but  not  always  regular,  so  it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  rock 
in  the  night  or  in  thick  weather ;  for  at  such  times,  when  a  ship  is  near  the  bank,  the  lead  should 
be  kept  briskly  going,  and  if  soundings  are  obtained,  she  ought  to  tack  or  haul  out  immediately 
into  deep  water. 

Barren  Island  (the  centre),  in  lat.  12°  16'  N.,  Ion.  03°  50'  E.,  about  70  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Port  Blair,  is  a  volcano,  but  of  even  appearance  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  and  seen  12  leagues, 
being  about  800  ft.  high.  It  is  small,  covered  with  trees,  except  near  the  crater.  There  is  no 
anchorage  and  no  landing,  except  in  very  fine  weather,  and  as  you  approach  the  shore  the  water 
sometimes  gradually  gets  warmer ;  fire-wood  could  be  got  with  difficulty,  but  no  water. 

Narcondam  Isknd,  in  lat  13°  27'  N.,  Ion.  04°  16'  E.,  bears  about  N.  by  E.  from  Barren 
Island,  distant  70  m.  When  about  10  m.  off  Landfall  Island,  Narcondam  was  in  sight  from  our 
mizen  shrouds  ;  and  may  be  seen  about  15  leagues  firom  the  deck,  being  not  more  than  2,000  ft. 
high,  and  appears  a  cone  or  pyramid  with  its  summit  broken  off.  Close  to  it  on  the  E.  side  there 
is  an  islet  or  rock,  and  another  at  the  S.  point ;  but  it  is  bold  and  safe  to  approach  all  round,  and, 
like  Barren  Island,  of  small  extent. 

The  Ten-Degreei  (Siannel  separates  the  Andamans  from  the  Nicobars. 


NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  called  by  Malays  the  Sambilangs,  or  Nine  Islands,  extend  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
54  leagues,  having  several  safe  channels  among  them :  eight  or  nine  of  them  are  of  considerable 
size ;  the  others  generally  small.    They  are  considered  unhealthy. 

Car-Nioobar,  the  N.-most  of  these  islands,  bears  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Little  Andaman 
about  S.  by  E.,  distant  78  m.,  its  N.  point  being  in  lat.  0°  16'  N.,  Ion.  02°  46'  £.  It  is  about 
8  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  6  in  breadth,  elevated  200  ft.  above  sea,  at  the  W.  central  part,  and 
near  the  S.E.  point  there  are  small  risings.  The  middle  of  the  island  is  covered  with  long,  rich 
grass,  where  hogs  are  bred ;  near  the  coast  there  are  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,~orange,  citron, 
lemon,  and  lime  trees :  plantains,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  may  be  also  procured ;  but  cocoa-nuts 
are  in  great  abundance,  and  on  these  all  the  animals  are  fed,  there  being  no  sort  of  grain.  Ships 
from  the  Coromandel  coast  stop  here  at  times  to  load  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  they  receive  in  barter 
for  coarse,  blue  cloth,  or  other  piece  goods  ;  and  with  the  cargo  procured  here  they  proceed  to  Ran- 
goon, where  they  receive  for  it  in  exchange  a  cargo  of  plank  for  ship-building.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  are  usually  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  inoffensive  to  each  other.  A  ship  having  a 
scorbutic  crew  may  touch  here  for  a  supply  of  hogs,  or  some  refreshments,  and  may  anchor  on 
cither  side  the  island  in  from  12  to  30  fathoms,  near  some  of  the  villages;  but  soundings  do  not 
extend  far  out :  the  bank  being  steep,  and  the  bottom  mostly  sand,  or  sand  and  coral,  makes  the 
anchorage  indifferent.- 
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Saoui  Bay,  the  most  eligible  place  to  anchor  at.  is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island,  having 
13  fathoms,  abreast  the  watering-place  and  yillage,  and  about  1  m.  ofT,  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 
Vessels  should  not  round  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  too  close,  but  off  the  N.E.  point  the  dangers 
seem  to  lie  farthest  off,  or  nearly  2  m.  A. large  ship,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  refreshments, 
might  anchor  abreast  the  village  in  12  fathoms,  the  N.  point  N.E,,  and  the  S.  point  W.S.W. ;  not 
less  Xhan  1  m.  off  shore.  Komios  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  also  convenient  for  anchor- 
ing in  10  to  15  fathoms,  during  the  N.E.  mons^n.  The  channel  betwixt  this  island  and  Litde 
Andaman,  generally  called  the  Ten-Degrees  Cha^jne)  is  60  m.  wide,  and  clear  from  danger. 

Batty  Malve,  in  lat.  8"^  49'  N.,  Ion.  Q2^  50'  E.  bearing  from  the  S.  end  of  Car-Nioobar  aboat 
S.S.E.,  6i  leagues,  is  about  1^  m.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  1}  m.  N.  and  S.  It  is  destitute  of 
water  or  inhabitants,  being  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  soil,  which  only  gives  root  to  some 
shrubs  and  scraggy  trees.  At  the  W.  end  it  is  150  ft.  high,  sloping  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  to  the 
E.,  and  has,  therefore,  been  sometimes  called  the  Quoin.  At  the  S.W.  end,  about  a  mile  distant, 
there  are  from  25  to  35  fathoms,  and  40  fathoms  about  ^  m.  off  W.  end  of  island. 

Chowry  (the  S.  point),  in  lat.  8°  24'  N.,  Ion.  93°  0'  E.,  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  from  Batty  Malve, 
distant  8  leagues,  is  of  square  form,  and  scarcely  H  m.  in  extent.  The  S.E.  angle  consists  of  a 
large  rock  rising  from  the  sea  to  a  height  above  the  tops  of  trees  that  grow  on  the  island,  which, 
excepting  this  rock,  is  low  and  level*  Off  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island  foul  ground  extends  about 
^  m.  Near  the  shore  cocoa-nut  trees  abound,  and  the  whole  level  part  of  the  island  is  an  orchard 
of  tropica]  fruit  trees,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  &c.  The  natives  rear  also  hogs  and  poultry,  and,  like 
those  on  Car-Nicobar,  are  generally  friendly  to  such  ships  as  stop  at  the  island.  Cocoa-nuts  may 
also  be  procured  here  for  the  Pegu  market  Soundings  project  1  or  2  m.  from  the  shore,  particu- 
larly off  the  W.  end  of  the  island ;  and  a  ooral  flhoal  (with  only  9  and  10  ft.)  lies  3  m.  to  N.W.  of 
Chowra.  A  ship  may  anchor  in  15  to  25  fathoms,  off  the  S.  side  in  the  N.E.  monsoon.  On  the 
N.E.  side  there  is  a  village,  with  anchorage  abreast,  in  20  or  30  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

Teressa,  extending  S.W.  and  S.E.,  between  lat.  8°  12'  and  8°  21'  N.,  is  12  m.  in  length,  and 
3i  m.  broad  ;  at  the  N.  end,  which  bears  from  the  nearest  part  of  Chowry  S.E.  by  S.,  distant  4  m. 
Teressa,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  appears  like  two  islands,  the  land  towards  each  end,  particularly 
the  N.  part,  being  much  higher  than  in  the  middle.  Its  animal  and  vegetable  productions  are  the 
same  as  on  Car-Nicobar,  but  it  is  less  populous.  There  is  anchorage  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
of  the  island ;  on  the  W.  side  the  depths  are  from  30  to  40  fathoms  within  ^  m.  or  {-  m.  of  shore ; 
at  the  S.  point,  where  a  reef  projects  into  the  sea,  it  is  not  so  steep,  for  a  ship  may  anchor  in 
30  fathoms,  coarse  sand,  near  the  S.E.  point,  which  is  in  Ion.  93°  10'  E. 

Bompoka,  separated  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Teressa  by  a  deep  channel  about  1^  m.  wide,  is  a 
small  island,  partly  covered  with  wood.  Its  summit  750  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  a  sharp  hdge, 
extending  N.  and  S.  about  half  the  length  of  the  island,  from  which  it  slopes  to  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  channel  betwixt  it  and  Teressa  there  is  said  to  be  safe  anchorage,  in  15  or  20  fieithoms  under 
Bompoka.     The  S.E.  end  of  Bompoka  is  in  lat.  8°  14'  N.,  Ion.  93°  12'  E. 

Katchall,  or  Tillongchool,  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Teressa  and  Bompoka,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  fine,  safe  channel,  4  leagues  wide,  is  of  triangular  form,  each  side  being  about  3  leagues 
in  extent.  The  N.  and  W.  sides  are  moderately  elevated,  of  level  appearance ;  but  towards  the 
middle  and  S.E.  part  of  the  island  the  land  is  higher,  and  seen  about  8  leagues.  It  is  covered 
with  wood,  and  along  the  N.W.  side  there  is  anchorage  in  15  to  25  fathoms,  coarse  sand,  from  1  to 
2  m.  off  shore  ;  but  the  N.  side  is  steep,  having  no  ground  at  100  fiathoms  about  1  m.  from  it.  The 
W.  end  of  Eatchall  is  in  lat  8°  0'  N.,  Ion.  93°  15'  E.  Ships  may  pass  at  discretion  through  any 
of  the  channels  between  Car-Nicobar  and  Eatchall,  all  being  safe. 

Hancowry  Island,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  Katchall,  and  to  the  S.  of  Camorta  (apfMurently 
forming  part  of  it,  but  with  a  channel  and  excellent  harbour  between),  is  about  4  m.  in  extent,  of 
triangular  form,  rugged  and  uneven,  almost  covered  with  wood.  It  abounds  with  limestone,  is 
thinly  inhabited,  and  little  can  be  procured  from  it  excepting  timber  and  some  hogs. 

Vanoowry  Harbour  (the  W.  entrance),  in  lat.  8°  0'  N..  loa  93°  27'  E.,  distant  from  the 
E.  side  of  Katchall  3  m.,  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  that  separates  Nancowry  Island  from  the 
S.  part  of  Camorta,  is  veiy  capacious,  and  will  shelter  a  large  fleet  of  ships  from  all  winds. 
Having  an  entrance  at  each  end,  one  to  the  E.,  another  to  the  W.,  with  soundings,  where  ships  may 
anchor  occasionally,  it  is  very  convenient ;  and  they  may  enter  or  depart  from  it  in  eveiy  month  of 
the  year.  The  W.  entrance,  about  1  cable  wide,  is  formed  between  two  steep  points  of  high  land, 
and  the  depths  in  it  are  generally  from  27  to  35  fathoms :  outside  of  it  a  sand-bank  with  irregulf^ 
soundings  from  6  to  12  fathoms,  and  patches  of  rocky  bottom,  project  a  little  way  from  the  S.W. 
point  of  Camorta.  The  £.  entrance,  in  lat  8°  2'  N.,  Ion.  93°  32'  E.,  is  little  wider  than  the 
W.,  being  contracted  by  rocky  banks,  which  line  the  shore  on  each  side,  having  12  and  1 4  fiithoms 
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close  to  them,  and  from  18  to  30  fathoms  in  mid-channel.  Outside  this  entrance  there  is  less  water 
betwixt  the  S.  end  of  the  Island  Trinkut  and  the  N.E.  end  of  Nancowry ;  but  in  mid-channel  never 
less  than  7  fathoms,  and  generally  5  or  6  &thoms  close  to  the  rocky  banks  on  each  side.  The 
E.  entrance  is  preferable  for  going  id,  being  rather  wider,  with  less  water;  and  there  is  safe 
anchorage  outside  the  narrow  part,  in  the  space  betwixt  Trinkut  and  the  S.'E.  side  of  Oamorta, 
which  is  called  Fahe  Harbour y  having  various  depths,  from  6  to  10  fathoms ;  but  it  becomes  veiy 
shoal  to  the  N.,  and  vessels  should  not  try  to  enter  or  depart  by  that  N.  passage. 

Nancowry  Harbour  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  two  points  of  land  facing  each  other :  the 
E.-most,  called  Gross  Harbour  from  its  form,  is  the  smaller,  and  contains  several  shelves  of  rock  in 
the  S.^arm,  with  5  or  6  fathoms  close  to  them :  here  ships  might  be  hove  down  to  their  own  guns, 
the  water  being  perfectly  smooth  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  W.,  or  larger  part  of  the  harbour,  is 
a  great  basin,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  about  3  m.  long,  and  1  broad,  with  a  cove  on  the  W.  side, 
and  another  at  the  S.  end.  In  the  N.W.  part  there  is  a  rocky  bank,  with  6  and  6  fathoms,  water, 
on  it;  but  the  depths  throughout  the  harbour  are  generally  10  or  13  fEithoms  near  shore,  and  18  or 
30  fathoms  in  the  middle,  except  near  the  W.  entrance,  where  there  are  from  37  to  84  fathoms. 
The  bottom  is  all  soft,  good  holding-ground.  The  tide  runs  strong,  with  eddies  through  the 
W.  entrance  in  the  springs,  but  it  is  safe  with  a  steady,  fair  wind,  particularly  when  departing  from 
the  harbour.  The  flood  sets  through  the  harbour  to  the  E.,  but  with  very  little  velocity  inside ; 
H.  W.  at  9^  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  and  the  tide  rises  8  or  9  ft.  Ships  going  in  or  out  by  either 
entrance  should  endeavour  to  keep  in  mid-channel  between  the  points,  with  a  person  on  the  fore 
topsail-yard,  to  look  out  for  the  rocky  banks  that  line  the  shores. 

A  few  Danish  or  Moravian  missionaries  were  settled  here  many  yealrs ;  the  village  at  Cross 
Harbour,  where  they  resided,  was  called  by  them  Hermon.  Few  refreshments  are  got  here,  the 
land  being  hilly  and  not  cultivated,  although  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour  the  soil  is  good,  and 
will  admit  of  cultivation.  Water  is  got  in  wells,  although  it  is  rather  scarce  in  the  dry  season. 
The  harbour,  like  the  islands  generally,  is  considered  unhealthy. 

Camorta,  or  Car-morta,  which  forms  the  N.  side  of  Nancowry  Harbour,  is  about  15  m.  in 
length  N.  and  S.,  extending  from  lat.  8®  0'  to  lat.  8^  15'  N.,  and  is  ttom  3  to  8  m.  broad.  The 
N.  end  and  middle  of  this  island  are  flat  and  not  much  elevated,  but  about  the  harbour  it  is  high, 
particularly  on  the  W.  side,  where  stands  the  principal  village  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  ridge. 
The  Perseus  Reef,  or  spit,  is  said  to  extend  nearly  8  m.  off  the  N.W.  point.  Several  sorts  of  poon 
trees,  fit  for  masts,  are  said  to  grow  on  the  island ;  and  there  are  places  of  pasturage,  with  a  rich 
soil,  producing  yams,  pine-apples,  plantains,  guavas;  and  sugar-canes  are  said  to  grow  without 
cultivation ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  thinly  inhabited.  About  3^  m.  from  the  S. W.  point  lies  the . 
mouth  of  a  lagoon,  which  extends  into  the  island  a  great  way,  and  has  good  anchorage  at  its 
entrance ;  it  is  called  Ulala  Bay.  Along  the  W.  side  there  are  soundings  near  shore,  and  from  the 
N.W.  point  projects  a  reef  of  rocks,  with  shoal  water,  about  3  m.  off. 

Trinlnit,  a  low,  level  island,  covered  with  betel-nut  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  6^  m.  in  length, 
near  to  and  fronting  the  E.  side  of  Oamorta,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  which 
(except  the  S.  part)  is  shoal,  and  forms  the  first  large  opening  in  entering  Nancowry  Harbour  from 
the  E.  There  are  soundings  of  15  to  30  fathoms  along  the  E.  side  of  Trinkut  at  a  small  distance, 
and  good  anchorage  in  8  or  9  fathoms  at  the  N.  end,  l^tween  it  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Oamorta. 

Tillangchong,  including  the  islets  off  its  S.  end,  extends  from  lat  8^  35'  to  8^  35'  N.,  being 
i  m.  to  1  m.  in  breadth,  and  lies  N.  by  E:  of  Oamorta  14  m.  distant  It  is  a  high,  oblong,  rugged 
mountain,  450  ft  high,  seen  13  leagues  off,  in  many  parts  covered  with  trees,  and  inhabited  only  by 
such  persons  as  have  been  banished  from  the  other  islands.  The  E.  side  is  steep,  but  close  to  the 
islets  and  rocks  that  line  its  W.  shore,  and  near  those  chained  to  its  S.  end,  the  depths  are  fit>m 
80  to  43  fathoms.  Betwixt  the  latter  and  the  N.  end  of  Oamorta,  the  channel  is  4  leagues  wide  and 
very  safe,  with  a  bank  of  soundings  stretching  from  the  islets  off  Tillangchong  to  the  islands 
Oamorta  and  Trinkut,  on  which  there  are  43  and  45  fathoms  near  the  former,  from  40  to  65  fathoms 
in  mid-channel,  and  18  or  30  fathoms  near  to  Oamorta. 

Sombreiro  Channel  separates  Nancowiy  from  Little  Nicobar;  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  side  by 
the  islands  Katchall  and  Nancowry,  and  by  Meroe,  or  Passage  Island,  on  the  S.  side,  is  very  safe, 
and  7  leagues  wide.  At  4|  m.  to  S.  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Eatchall  there  is  a  coral  bank^  with 
various  depths ;  the  least  water  found  has  been  0  and  10  fathoms ;  but  both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  it 
there  is  no  ground  in  the  channel.  H.  M.  S.  Trident  got  one  cast  of  soundings,  about  15  fathoms, 
coral  and  sand,  in  lat  7°  48^'  N„  Ion.  93^  39'  E. :  but  the  weather  was  too  hazy  to  obtain  bearings 
of  the  land.  Ships  steering  for  the  channel,  if  not  certain  of  their  latitude,  should  endeavour  to 
fall  in  with  the  land  on  the  windward  side,  according  to  the  prevailing  monsoon ;  and  they  may  pass 
through  without  hesitation,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  if  tlie  weather  is  not  too  dark. 
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Meroe,  in  lat.  7°  30'  N.,  Ion.  93^  80'  E.,  is  a  low,  small  island,  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Little 
Nicobar,  and  bears  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Katchall  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  distant  7^  leagues.  At  4  m.  to 
E.8.E.  from  Meroe,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  end  of  Little  Nioobar,  there  is  a 
small  island  called  Trak,  and  another  close  to  it  on  the  E.  side,  called  Treis,  which  are  surrounded 
bj  rocks.  Betwixt  them  and  Meroe  the  passage  is  safe,  taid  to  have  soundings  from  13  to 
20  fathoms ;  the  Prince  Regent  sailed  through  this  passage,  and  had  no  soundings  with  30  fathoms' 
line.  Betwixt  these  small  islands  and  the  Nicobar,  thero  is  said  to  be  a  narrow  and  critical  passage, 
with  soundings  from  7  to  12  fathoms,  which  should  never  be  attempted. 

Little  jfioobar  lalaiid  extends  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  lat  7^  13^'  to  7^  26'  N.,  being 
about  4  leagues  in  length  and  2  in  broadth :  a  range  of  hills  in  the  S.  half,  running  across  from 
E.  to  W.,  are  1000  ft.  high ;  the  island  is  coverod  with  wood  and  steep  to  sea-ward :  but  there  are 
soundings  all  round  near  the  shore.  On  the  N.W.  side,  to  the  N.  of  an  island  called  Pnlo  MilUi 
about  1  m.  off  shore,  there  is  said  to  be  anchorage  off  a  small  bay,  where  there  is  a  run  of  water ; 
but  although  this  island  and  the  Great  Nicobar  are  said  to  have  many  inhabitants,  they  are  less 
known  than  those  of  the  other  islands.  The  natives,  being  shy  of  strangers,  seldom  or  never 
venture  on  board  of  passing  ships ;  they  are,  however,  thought  to  be  inoffensive,  and  have  some- 
times treated  with  kindness  the  crews  of  vessels  shipwrecked  among  them. 

St.  Oeorge  (Siaiuiel,  formed  between  Great  and  Little  Nicobar,  b  from  2  to  6  m.  wide,  and 
extending  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  4^  leagues  in  length,  with  deep  water.  The  bottom  in  general  is 
foul,  with  strong  tides  or  currents  running  in  eddies  through  the  channel ;  therefore,  of  late  years 
few  ships  have  passed  through  it,  unless  accidentally  carried  into  it  by  an  unexpected  current. 
A  little  inside  the  W.  entrance  is  Condul  Island,  nearest  to  the  S.  shore,  and  between  them  thero 
is  7  to  17  fathoms,  and  good  anchorage  in  the  former  depth.  From  the  N.  end  of  the  same  island 
a  reef  projects  considerably,  betwixt  which  and  the  N.  shore  is  the  proper  channel,  about  IJ^m. 
wide ;  and  ships  that  intend  to  proceed  through  should  keep  nearest  to  the  N.  side,  or  Little 
Nicobar  shore,  whero  there  are  said  to  be  soundings,  but  none  in  mid-channel.  The  rocky  bottom, 
deep  water,  and  strong  eddies,  will,  however,  always  make  it  imprudent  to  anchor,  except  to  the 
W.  of  Gondul  Island,  where  the  depths  are  moderate.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  E.  entrance,  off  the 
N.E.  end  of  Great  Nicobar,  is  the  small  island  Cabra,  of  middling  height ;  and  on  the  N.  side, 
the  island  Montchall,  near  the  E.  end  of  Little  Nicobar.  The  entrance  into  the  channel  is  between 
these  two  small  islands. 

Great  Vicobar  Island,  or  Sambelong,  extends  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  about  10  leagues  in 
length,  and  is  3  or  4  leagues  broad  at  the  N.  part  and  mid-island,  where  the  land  is  high,  and  may 
be  discerned  11  or  12  leagues  off.  The  S.  part  becomes  narrow,  projecting  in  a  low,  level  point, 
which  is  about  1^  or  2  m.  broad,  covered  with  trees,  and  having  a  sandy  beach  £Eudng  the  sea. 
This  S.  point  is  in  lat  6^  46'  N.,  Ion.  93^  48'  E.,  and  to  the  E.,  between  it  and  another  point,  a 
bay  is  formed,  called  Galatea  or  South  Bay,  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  in  9  or 
10  fathoms  water 

The  highest  part  of  this  Island,  2,000  ft.  high,  is  the  N.E.  part,  in  lat  7^  8'  N.,  Ion.  93®  47' 
E.,  and  from  this  a  range  of  hills  crosses  the  Island  to  W.  by  S. ;  the  highest  central  part  (1,300  ft.) 
is  in  lat.  7°  0'  N.,  Ion.  93®  43'  E.,  and  mostly  the  whole  of  the  island  is  covered  with  trees. 
There  are  two  or  three  islets  and  small  bays  along  the  E.  side  of  Great  Nicobar,  but  they  are 
unexamined.    Boat  Sock,  2  m.  off  the  E.  shore,  is  in  lat  6®  58'  N. 

Soundings  from  17  to  24  fathoms  extend  along  the  W.  coast  about  2  or  3  m.  off  shore ;  from 
the  S.W.  side  the  bank  projects  about  2  leagues  or  more,  the  depths  on  it  being  from  26  to 
30  fathoms  about  5  or  6  m.  from  shore.  From  the  S.  point  a  reef  projects  about  1  m.  into  the 
sea,  and  lines  the  W.  shore  with  soundings  near  it  of  moderate  depths. 

The  S.  point  of  Great  Nicobar  is  in  lat  6®  46'  N.,  Ion.  93®  48'  E.»  and  96  m.  to  N.W.  of 
Pulo  Brasse,  off  Acheen  Head,  the  N.W.  comer  of  Sumatra. 
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SECTION    V. 


ISLAOT)S  OF  TEE  INDIAN  OCEAN,  AND 

PASSAGES  TO  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TO  BRITISH  INDIA. 

PBINCE   EDWARD  ISLAND— KERGTJELEK — ST.  PAUL — RODMGUES — ^MAURITIUS — RETJNION — MADA0A80AR 

B.    COAST FORT    DAUPHIN — TAMATAVE — «APE    AMBRB— €ARGAOOS    0ARAJ08    ISLAND — SATA    DB 

MALHA   BANK— OALEOA   ISLAND — FARQUHAR  ISLANDS — COSMOLEDO   GROUP— OLORIOSO — ALDABRA 

— SETCHELLES — AMIRANTE   ISLANDS MOZAMBIQUE   CHANNEL  —  EUBOPA  ISLAND MADAGASCAR 

W.   COAST — JOAO  DA   NOVA — CAPE   ST.   ANDREW — RADAMA    ISLANDS — NOS  BEH — CAPE   ST.   SEBAS- 
TIAN— GLORIOSO   ISLES — ^MAYOTTA — JOHANNA— COMORO — ^BANK  OF  ST.   LAZARUS. 

(Variation  of  Compass,  from  Agulhab  to  Kergublen,  80°  W. ;  from  Madagascar  S.  Point  to 
St.  Paul's  Island,  20°  W. ;  at  Mauritius,  10°  W. ;  from  Sbtghelles  to  Swan  Riyer, 

Australia,  6°  W.) 

Bonvet  Island,  in  lat.  54°  SO'  S.,  Ion.  5°  24'  E. ;  together  with  Thompson  Island  (dis- 
covered hj  the  Sprightly,  Captain  George  Norris,  with  the  Lively  in  company),  in  lat.  53°  56'  S., 
and  bearing  from  Boavet  Island  N.N.E.,  distant  about  15  leagues ;  and  also  Lindsay  Island  to 
the  W.  of  Bouvet,  are  quite  out  of  the  track  of  sailing  vessels  bound  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Dec.  and  Jan.,  the  Sprightly  and  Lively  experienced  very  stormy 
weather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands.  Although  Uie  wind  was  moderate  at  times,  with  a 
glimpse  of  clear  sky,  yet  the  fogs  and  strong  gales  came  on  so  suddenly  as  to  prevent  a  boat  being 
sent  from  the  vessels  with  safety,  and  Bouvet  Island  was  usually  enveloped  in  fog  clouds.  Almost 
constant  hard  gales  prevailed  from  the  W.,  with  a  high  sea,  and  the  current  setting  to  the  E.,  by 
which  the  vessels  were  often  driven  from  the  island ;  and  their  danger  vras  iucreased  by  numerous 
icebergs  and  loose  pieces  of  ice,  with  which  they  were  almost  daily  embarrassed. 

Prince  Edward  Islands  were  named  by  Captain  Cook,  who  passed  through  the  channel 
between  them,  and  found  it  5  or  6  leagues  broad,  and  very  safe.  These  two  islands  are  high,  and 
were  then  covered  about  with  snow.  The  largest,  or  W.  island,  now  called  Marion  (aftor  die  first 
discoverer  in  177S),  was  thought  to  be  about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  the  N.  point  of  it  being  in  lat. 
46°  46'  S.,  Ion.  87°  87'  E.  Long  lines  of  sea-weed  were  seen  stretching  I  league  off  the  E.  cape ; 
penguins  and  other  sea  birds  were  plentiful.  The  N.E.  island,  or  Prince  Edward,  is  5  leagues  to 
N.E.  of  Marion ;  its  N.  extreme  being  in  lat.  46°  86'  S.,  Ion.  87°  57'  E.,  and  about  0  leagues  in 
circuit.    In  Cave  Bay,  on  its  E.  side,  the  sealers  generally  anchor.    These  islands  afford  no  place 
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of  Mfe  anchorage,  although  they  are  sometimes  visited  bj  English  or  American  vessels  employed 
in  the  seal-tish^ry :  but  seals  here  are  very  scarce. 

Crozat  Islaiids,  five  in  number,  discovered  by  the  French  navigators,  Marion  du  Fresne  and 
Crozet,  are  said  to  lie  from  0^  to  1*2^  to  the  £.  of  Prince  Edward  Islands,  and  nearly  in  their 
parallel.  The  Princess  oj  Wcdes  schooner,  of  London,  whilst  sealing  here,  near  Possession  Island, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  was  driven  on  the  rocks  by  a  heavy  swell,  and  wrecked,  and  her  crew, 
consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  remained  on  these  barren  islands  nearly  two  years,  when  the  Philo, 
an  American  schooner,  on  a  sealing  and  trading  voyage,  fortunately  touched  here,  and  took  them 
from  a  state  of  severe  suffering,  which  they  had  endured  nearly  two  years.  Mr.  C.  M.  Goodridge, 
who  belonged  to  the  sdiooner  when  she  was  wrecked,  published  a  narrative  of  their  misfortunes. 
Sir  J.  Ross,  in  1840,  made  the  S.E.  point  of  Poflsestion  Ifllftnd,  in  lat.  46""  28'  S.,  Ion.  5P  54'  E. 
The  two  smallest.  Apostle  Islands  and  Penguin,  bearing  one  E.N.E.,  and  the  other  S.  from  Hog 
Island,  are  30  m.  from  each  other,  and  not  above  6  or  8  m.  in  circuit.  The  largest  is  about  25  m. 
in  circumference,  distant  about  80  m.  from  one  of  the  smallest  islands,  and  about  12  m.  from  the 
other ;  these  tJiree  islands  forming  an  irregular  triangle.  The  E.-most  of  Oroeet  Islands  is  only 
about  8  leagues  in  circuit,  but  its  peaks  are  nearly  4,000ft.  high;  it  lies  nearly  5  leagues  to 
E.S.E.  of  Possession,  and  the  body  of  this  E.  island  is  about  in  lat.  46""  26'  S.,  Ion.  52""  15'  E. 
Hog  Islaiid  is  said  to  be  the  W.-most,  bearing  (by  compass)  N.W.  nearly  15  leagues  from 
Possession  Island,  in  lat.  46^  10'  S.,  Ion.  50^  28'  E.  There  was  said  to  be  a  reef  of  rocks  4  or 
5  m.  leeward  or  E.  of  the  largest  of  the  islands,  particularly  dangerous,  as  vessels  would  naturally 
look  for  shelter  on  that  side  of  the  Island.  These  and  Prince  Edward  Islands  have  been  some- 
times visited  by  the  Southern  fishers,  in  search  of  seals  or  sea-elephants ;  but  as  they  are  destitute 
of  any  harbour  or  place  of  shelter,  the  landing  difficult,  and  the  weather  often  tempestuous,  they 
are  not  now  frequented  by  sealing-vessels. 

Kergnelen  Island,  discovered  by  the  French  navigator  of  this  name,  and  called  Desolation 
by  Captain  Cook,  is  the  largest  island  in  this  part  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  it  was  frequented  by 
English  and  American  fishers,  several  of  whom  used  to  remain  many  months  there,  preparing 
seal-skins  and  oil,  which  they  collected  from  the  numerous  herds  of  seals  and  sea-elephants  that 
basked  on  the  shores ;  but  ihe&e  animals  are  now  very  scarce,  having  been  nearly  exterminated. 
Cape  Louis,  the  W.  extremity,  is  in  lat.  49^  4'  S.,  Ion.  68^  18'  E. ;  Cape  Sandwich,  or  Digby, 
the  E.  point,  in  lat.  49^  26'  8.,  Ion.  70°  85'  E. ;  Cape  George,  the  S.  extremity,  in  about  lat 
49°  59'  S.,  Ion.  70°  2'  E. ;  and  Cape  Fran^aise,  the  N.  promontory  of  the  island,  is  in  lat. 
48°  40'  S.,  Ion.  69°  5'  E.  This  last  cape  forms  the  N.  side  of  Christ&ias  Harbour,  which  has 
45  fathoms,  water,  at  the  entrance,  16  fathoms  farther  in,  and  near  the  bottom  of  it  good  anchor- 
age, in  8  fathoms,  black  sand,  where  ships  are  sheltered  from  all  winds,  the  harbour  being  only 
open  to  two  points  of  the  compass.  The  S.  point  terminates  in  a  high  rock,  which  has  an  arched 
passage  through  it,  and  which  is  a  good  mark  for  distinguishing  this  harbour.  There  are  several 
bays,  particularly  on  the  E.  coast  of  Kerguelen  Island,  with  many  rocky  shoals  and  islets,  which 
render  the  approach  to  the  shore  dangerous  in  some  places.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  N.W. 
extremity,  lies  a  group  of  islets,  the  N.-most  of  which,  called  Bligh's  Cap,  is  a  high,  barren  lock,  in 
lat.  48°  28'  S.,  Ion.  68°  44'  E.    The  tides  hew  are  considerable.    Variation  about  81°  W. 

Heard,  or  McDonald  Islands,  were  discovered,  in  1854,  by  Captain  M'Donald,  of  the 
merchant  ship  Samarang,  bound  to  Sydney,  Australia.  They  consist  of  three  islands, — Meyer, 
the  W.-most.  lies  in  about  lat.  63°  S.,  Ion.  72°  10'  E.;  the  others  were  called  M'Donald  and 
Young.  The  E.-most,  Young  Island,  is  in  lat.  53°  15'  S.,  Ion.  73°  50'  E.  Variation  37°  W.  in 
1863.  Meyer  Island  bears,  by  compass,  about  S.  i  W.,  63  leagues  from  the  S.G.  part  of  Ker- 
guelen Island.  Their  extent  is  23  or  24  leagues,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction ;  the  high  land  was  covered 
with  snow,  the  highest  peak  enveloped  with  clouds.  Captain  Rogers,  of  the  ship  Corintkiant  dis- 
covered in  1855  a  small  creek  in  lat.  53°  S.,  Ion.  72°  31'  E.,  where  a  number  of  sea-elephants  and 
leopards  were  seen,  enough  to  fill  100,000  barrels  of  oil ;  he  made  McDonald  Island  in  lat.  53°  S., 
Ion.  72°  35'  E.  Until  further  information  is  obtained,  caution  is  necessary  when  navigating  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  group 

ST.  PAUL  is  the  S.-most  of  two  islands  situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian ;  the  Dutch 
navigator,  Vlaming,  who  examined  these  islands,  called  the  N.  one  Amsterdam,  and  the  other 
S.  Paul,  which  is  better  known  and  more  accessible  than  the  former,  and  seen  about  20  leagues  in 
clear  weather.  It  extends  about  6  m.  K.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  is  about  3ra.  in  breadth,  having  a 
level  aspect,  and  sloping  down  at  each  extremity  when  bearing  to  the  N.E.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
island  there  is  an  inlet  to  a  circular  basin  or  crater  lake,  through  which  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  over 
a  causeway  at  its  entrance,  nearly  diy  at  L.  W.  A  headland  appears  on  each  side  the  entrance, 
and  Hine-pin  Sock,  80  or  90  ft.  high,  stands  at  small  distance  from  the  shore  on  the  N.  side,  in 
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lat.  88^  43'  S.,  Ion.  77°  34'  E.  The  highest  peak  is  850  ft.  high.  The  basdn  is  said  to  aboiwd 
with  fish,  and  there  are  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  instant  the  fish  are  caught,  they 
should  be  gutted  and  salted  ;  for  if  exposed  to  rain  before  they  are  salted  and  packed,  they  will 
perish.  The  entrance  into  the  basin  is  about  25  yards  wide,  formed  by  two  narrow  causeways,  or 
ridges  of  rocks  that  run  out  from  two  peaks,  which  terminate  the  sides  of  the  crater,  one  on  each 
side ;  that  on  the  right  is  840  ft.  high,  and  at  its  foot,  on  the  causeway,  there  is  a  hot  spring,  where 
the  thermometer  stood  at  196°,  at  which  were  boiled  some  fish ;  and  all  the  springs  round  the 
water's  edge  are  nearly  as  hot.  From  the  ship  at  andior,  fire  was  seen  to  issue  from  various 
crevices  on  the  island  during  the  night,  it  being  fraught  with  subterraneous  fire.  From  almost  all 
points  of  the  island  breakers  project  about  i  m.  into  the  sea.  The  tide  rises  about  3  ft.,  H.  W.  at 
F.  and  0.  of  the  moon  about  11  o'clock. 

Sealers  who  have  resided  on  this  island  state  the  weather  to  be  fine  in  summer,  but  stormy  in 
winter,  whirlwinds  sometimes  tearing  the  yirater  from  the  surface  of  the  crat«r.  Torrents  of  rain, 
which  burst  over  the  hills  pour  down  and  form  ravines  in  them.  Two  or  three  Frendimen  reside 
at  the  island,  to  take  care  of  boats  left  by  whalers,  who  visit  St.  Paul's  once  a  year. 

Her  Majesty's  steamer  Megara,  Captain  Thrupp,  was  obliged  to  be  beached  and  abandoned 
here  on  June  19th,  1871 ;  but  all  the  crew  were  taken  away  on  Sept.  5th.  During  that  interval 
they  subsisted  on  provisions  got  out  of  the  steamer,  supplemented  by  plenty  of  fish  and  few  goats, 
vegetables  and  mushrooms  found  on  the  island.  To  prevent  scurvy,  in  place  of  ordinary  veget- 
ables, grass  (which  vros  plentiful),  the  leaves  of  the  wild  plantain,  and  a  kind  of  dandelion,  were 
boiled  down  and  eaten  with  the  other  food.  They  had  no  scarcity  of  water  for  850  men,  managing 
to  bring  it  down  from  the  hills  through  800  ft.  of  the  steamer  s  pump-hose. 

Anchorage.  Abreast  of  the  basin  there  is  good  anchorage  in  Ul  or  28  fathoms,  blaok  sand, 
like  wet  gunpowder,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  ships  are  sheltered  from  W.  winds.  This 
is  the  only  safe  anchorage ;  in  other  parts  the  bottom  is  rocky,  with  deep  water  near  the  shore. 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  Megara  experienced  boisterous  weather,  and  lost  three  anchors  in  the 
two  days  previous  to  being  run  aground.  Sheer  necessity  alone  should  induce  a  vessel  to  go  there 
in  the  winter  months. 

A  vessel  should  lie  in  a  good  berth  to  clear  the  island  on  either  side ;  and  at  the  appearance 
of  blowing  weather  from  the  £.,  put  to  sea  immediately,  and  run  to  leeward  of  the  island,  where 
smooth  water  will  be  found ;  and  as  the  £.  wind  is  never  of  long  continuance,  she  would  soon 
regain  the  anchorage.  There  is  not  a  shrub  on  the  island,  coarse  grass  and  reeds  being  the  only 
verdure  seen :  a  sort  of  turf,  composed  of  the  decayed  fibres  of  the  grass  and  reeds,  burnt  very  well. 
The  Hindostan  anchored  here,  when  bound  out  with  the  embassy  to  China. 

AHSTEEDAM  ISLAKD,  situated  on  the  same  meridian  as  St.  Paul,  distant  about  18  leagues 
from  it,  lies  in  lat.  37^  53'  S.,  Ion.  77""  35'  £. ;  being  about  13  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  3,760  ft.  high : 
it  may  be  discerned  18  or  30  leagues  in  clear  weather.  Vlaming,  the  Dutch  navigator,  anchored 
in  16  fathoms,  black  sand,  on  a  spot  about  a  cannon-shot  from  the  shore,  at  the  S.  part  of  the 
island ;  they  landed,  but  found  no  water,  and  the  bushes  and  rushes  on  this  side  made  it  difficult 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  Mone  sent  her  boat  on  shore  :  part  of  the  crew  landed  with 
difficulty,  and  found  the  island  covered  with  high  grass  and  shrubs,  but  veiy  little  water  could  be 
liscovered.  Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  passing  this  island  in  Maroh,  observed  some  little 
livolets  on  the  S.£.  side,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  sloping  of  the  mountains  here  would  afibrd 
an  easy  landing  in  fAvourable  weather.  Captain  Wickham  visited  this  island  in  1837,  and  places 
the  highest  part  in  hit.  37°  63'  S.,  and  Ion.  77°  85'  £.  The  Austrian  frigate  Novara  found  no 
landing-place  on  the  £.  side,  but  some  men  succeeded  in  scrambling  ashore  on  the  S.E.  side  at  a 
smooth  spot  between  two  reefs.  Strong  Westerly  gales  prevail  near  these  islands  in  the  whiter 
months,  with  thick  hazy  weather,  rendering  caution  necessary  when  they  are  approached.  Although 
[)atche8  of  sea-weed  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  firom  them,  yet  these  are  not  always  observed 
in  coming  from  the  W.,  particularly  when  the  winds  blow  firom  this  direction. 

REPORTED  BUT  DOUBTFUL  SHOALS. 

When  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  shoals  which  have  been  reported  as  existing  to  the  S.  and 
the  E.  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  careful  mariner  will  use  discretion  in  sounding.  Her  Miyesty^s 
ship«H«ron  searched  unsuccessfully  for  Telemaque  Rock  in  about  lat.  38^  10'  to  38°  30'  S.,  and 
Ion.  18°  to  33'  E. :  after  that  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  1868,  is  said  to  have  seen  it  in  lat.  36°  S.,  Ion. 
17^°  E.;  thus  are  we  kept  in  uncertainty,  and  for  the  most  part  because  a  cast  of  the  lead  is 
neglected-  Many  of  the  doubtful  dangers  of  yeare  gone  by  are  now  expunged  from  the  charts ;  but 
new  ones  are  occasionally  reported.    Potter  Shoal,  in  lat  39°  53'  S.,  Ion,  35°  13'  £., — supposed 
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to  have  been  seen  by  the  American  ship  Hudson  in  1804,  as  heavy  breakers  with  a  rock  10  ft. 
high — is  one  of  the  ktest  alarms.  Captain  Fallen  in  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops,  did  good  service  in  1857, 
in  sounding  over  the  positions  assigned  to  the  Brunswick  and  Atalanta  Shoals,  with  more  than 
1 ,000  fathoms  of  line ;  the  Cyclops  also  steamed  over  the  positions  of  George  Island  and  Rose 
Galley  Rocks,  sounding  with  a  line  of  more  than  d,000  fathoms.  Captain  Pullen  and  other  able 
navigators  have  severd  times  observed  indications  of  shoal  water  and  breakers  (similar  to  those 
reported  as  seen  by  so  many  seamen  off  the  Cape  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean) ;  but  they  took  the 
trouble  to  approach  them,  and  take  casts  of  the  lead ;  in  all  cases  satisfying  themselves  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm. 

RODRIGUE,  MAURITIUS.  AND  REUNION  ISLANDS. 

BODBIOTJS  (the  central  peak),  in  lat  19^  41'  S.,  Ion.  63^  35'  E.,  extends  E.  and  W.  about 
15  m.,  and  is  about  6  or  7  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. :  it  is  high,  uneven  land,  seen  12  or  14  leagues 
in  clear  weather.  Reefs  and  shoals  encompass  it,  extending  8  to  5  m.  from  the  shore.*  except  at 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  where  it  is  bold,  having  within  i  m.  of  the  shore  16  and  18  &thoms : 
from  this  depth,  in  standing  to  the  N.,  it  increases  to  25,  80,  40,  and  45  fathoms,  3  m.  from  shore, 
then  no  ground ;  farther  W.,  the  soundings  are  more  gradual.  Several  islets  are  situated  on  the 
outer  reef  off  the  N.,  the  W.,  and  the  S.  sides. 

Flat  Island,  the  S.-most,  in  lat.  19^  50'  S.,  Ion.  63°  20'  E.,  is  about  Urn.  within  the  reefs, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  anchorage  inside,  but  the  entrance  (4  m.  to  E.  of  Flat  Island)  is  not  surveyed. 

Cape  St  Frauds,  the  S.E.  point  of  Rodrigues,  is  bold  land,  in  lat.  19"^  45'  S.,  Ion.  63°  33'  E. 

Kathnrin  Bay,  is  on  N.  side,  and  near  middle  of  island ;  and  bearing  S.  from  the  road,  there 
is  a  remarkable  peak,  which  answers  as  a  guide.  You  may  stand  in  shore  to  16  or  18  fathoms, 
but  the  bottom  in  general  is  coral  rocks,  ^ough  in  some  spots  sand  and  mud.  There  is  a  small 
level  spot  of  land  between  two  hills,  with  some  houses,  where  a  resident  and  some  soldiers  were 
usually  stationed.  An  extensive  shoal,  called  Middle  Ground,  fronts  the  harbour,  on  some  parts 
of  which  there  are  3,  2,  and  li  fathoms,  with  gaps  of  6,  7,  or  8  fathoms  between  the  shoal  patches. 
The  harbour  is  in  general  good  holding-ground,  the  bottom  being  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud. 
There  are  two  channels  for  entering  or  leaving ;  the  E.  one,  being  only  about  250  yards  in  breadth, 
is  intricate  for  large  ships.  The  W.  or  leeward  channel  is  free  from  danger,  being  about  i  m.  in 
breadth,  formed  by  a  small  shoal  of  2}  fathoms  on  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Ground,  and  a  rocky 
patch  of  Si  fathoms  to  the  W. ;  this  channel  being  far  to  leeward,  should  only  be  used  by  stumers, 
or  by  ships  going  out  of  harbour.  Sailing-ships  should  always  go  in  by  the  E.,  and  out  by  the 
W.  channel.    The  island  is  under  the  Government  of  Mauritius. 

Tides.  The  tide  rises  about  6  ft.,  H.  W.  at  If  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon :  the  flood  runs 
to  the  E.,  and  the  ebb  to  the  W.,  about  2  m.  per  hour.     Variation  7i°  W. 

The  K  ChaimeL  A  ship,  having  made  the  E.  or  N.E.  part  of  island,  may  stand  in  within 
1^  m.  of  the  reef,  and  coast  along  until  Booby  Island  is  seen,  which  bring  to  bear  W.  f  S.,  and 
steer  towards  it  till  the  Peak  (which  will  bear  about  S.S.W.  J  W.,  when  first  seen)  bears  S.  by 
W.  f  W.,  or  about  two  ships*  lengths  open  to  the  E.  of  the  White  Rock  ;f  then  Diamond  Island 
will  be  just  touching  Diamond  Point,  and  you  will  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  Steer  in 
W.  by  S.  i  S.,  until  the  Peak  and  White  Rock  are  in  one  (observing  not  to  open  Diamond  Island 
with  the  Point),  then  haul  up  about  S.W.,  keeping  a  good  look-out  on  the  port  bow  for  a  2^fathora 
shoal,  which  is  generally  visible ;  and  when  Diamond  Island  is  open  with  Diamond  Point,  you  are 
within  the  shoals,  and  may  run  down  to  the  W.,  and  anchor  in  12  or  12|  fathoms,  sand  and  mud, 
with  the  Peak  bearing  from  S.  -J  W.  to  S.  ^  E.,  and  Diamond  Island  between  two  nobs  or  hum- 
mocks,|  near  the  point ;  the  most  convenient  berth  for  watering. 

The  W.  CbaimeL  A  ship  leaving  the  anchorage  should  use  the  W.  Channel,  and  get  her 
head  round  to  W.N.W.,  and  run  down  on  that  course  till  the  Peak  bears  S.  by  E.  nearly,  then  haul 
up  N.  by  W.  or  N.  i  W.  (observing  how  the  tide  sets  you.  so  as  to  keep  the  Peak  bearing  S.  by 
E.),  and  when  the  N.E.  point  of  island  is  open  with  the  E.  point  of  the  bay,  you  are  clear  of  all  the 
shoals,  and  will  have  16  or  17  fathoms,  water.  A  rocky  patch,  of  3^  fathoms,  has  been  discovered 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  Channel :  there  was  a  buoy  placed  on  it.  The  Peak,  just  open  to 
the  W.  of  the  large  house,  leads  a  ship  between  the  Rocky  Patch  and  Middle  Ground. 

*  Three  vessels  were  lost  on  the  reef  off  the  S.  W.  point  of  Bodrigues,  all  their  captains  stated  they  wen 
12  or  15  m.  from  the  island ;  but  a  survey  by  H.  M.  S.  Itis  showed  tliat  the  reefs  do  not  extend  9  m.  off. 

t  A  rock  close  to  the  shore.  wkUined  to  make  it  conspicuous ;  but  this,  it  is  said,  is  sometimes  neglected. 

X  See  Views  A  and  B,  in  Lieutenant  Grubb's  PI90  of  the  Bay.  We  hope  to  have  soon  a  better  survey  i 
aiid  that  a  light-house  may  be  erected  at  the  island. 
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In  sailing  into  or  out  of  this  harbour,  a  good  look-out  from  the  fore-topsail  yard  is  advisable, 
for  the  shoal  coral  reefe  may  often  be  easily  seen  when  the  water  is  clear :  a  boat  ahead  is  also  a 
necessary  precaution  for  those  who  are  unacquainted.  The  soundings  decrease  regularly  from 
30  fathoms  2  or  8  m.  off|  to  8  or  0  fathoms  wiUiin  a  cable's  length  of  the  reef.  These  directions 
are  very  old;  and  H.  M.  S.  Conway,  in  1844,  preferred  to  anchor  outside. 

A  ship  can  touch  at  this  place  in  want  of  fresh  water,  there  being  plenty  in  the  harbour,  and 
also  wood  for  fuel.  Fish  may  be  caught  in  abundance,  but  some  are  of  a  poisonous*  quality ;  which 
(some  people  think)  is  confined  to  those  caught  in  deep  water,  with  hook  and  line ;  whereas,  those 
got  by  the  net  or  seine,  in  shore,  were  good  and  wholesome. 

Winds.  At  Rodrigue  the  trade- wind  blows  more  constantly  than  at  Mauritius  or  Bourbon, 
prevailing  between  E.  and  S.E.  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  the  weather  is  sometimes  cloudy, 
with  showers  of  rain  when  the  wind  is  strong ;  but  more  frequently  hazy  and  dry,  with  a  moderate 
trade.  The  stormy  months  here  are,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  and  also  Nov.  and  Dec.  The  current 
throughout  the  S.E.  trade  generally  sets  with  the  wind  to  the  W.,  from  6  to  15  m.  daily,  but  at 
times  it  runs  to  the  E.,  in  opposition  to  the  wind. 

Hurricanes  are  liable  to  happen  here,  from  the  beginning  of  Nov.  till  the  end  of  March,  and 
in  some  years  there  are  two,  but  generally  only  one,  and  sometimes  none :  they  blow  with  great 
violence,  commencing  from  the  S.,  and  backing  round  to  E.,  then  N.E.  and  N.W.,  where  they 
gradually  decrease  after  continuing  about  thirty-six  hours.  When  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the 
approach  of  these  hurricanes  may  be  known,  without  the  assistance  of  a  barometer,  by  the  darkness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  rising  of  the  water  above  its  usual  level,  and  the  hollow  roaring  of  the 
breakers  on  the  reef  and  shoals ;  and  they  generally  give  about  twenty-four  hours*  warning.  The 
hurricanes  sometimes  extend  far  to  the  E.  in  the  S.E.  trade,  or  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Australia. 

In  March,  1800,  the  homeward-bound  fleet  from  Madras  and  Ceylon,  in  lat.  /23^  8.,  Ion. 
62^  40'  E.,  had  a  violent  gale,  commencing  at  S.E.,  increasing  on  the  16th  from  the  E.  with  constant 
rain,  then  moderated  without  veering  round  the  compass.  In  this  gale  the  Bengal,  Calcutta,  Lady 
Jane  Dundas,  and  DucJiese  of  Gordon,  four  of  the  India  regular  well-built  ships,  foundered  with  all 
their  crews ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Earl  8t,  Vincent  and  some  other  ships  of  this  fleet, 
suflered  no  damage  in  the  gale,  nor  even  appeared  to  have  considered  it  as  very  tempestuous,  although 
their  distance  from  the  ships  that  perished  could  not  be  great,  so  partial  are  these  tempests  in  their 
local  range.  In  Feb.,  1838,  in  lat.  30^  S.,  Ion.  46^  E.,  the  Buckinghamshire  encountered  a 
hurricane  from  tlie  E.,  which  afterwards  changed  to  N.W.,  and  blew  equally  strong.  The  baro- 
meter fell  previously,  and  gave  sufficient  warning,  it  being  at  $28*90  during  the  height  of  the 
tempest,  the  sympiesometer  then  at  28  in.  Both  commenced  rising  two  hours  before  the  wind 
abated. 

ICAUBITIirS,  or  ISLE  OF  FRAB'CE,  about  100  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Bodrigue,  is 
mountainous,  and  seen  16  or  18  leagues  in  clear  weather ;  but  seldom  at  a  great  distance,  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  being  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds.  This  island  extends  in  a  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  direction.  Cape  Brabant,  the  S.W.  point,  being  in  lat  SO^  28'  S.,  Ion.  67^  19'  E. 
The  cliffs  on  the  W.  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Port  Louis,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  below  them 
to  this  S.W.  cape,  coral  reefs  fringe  the  shore.  Cape  Brabant  is  a  steep  bluff,  the  summit  of  whose 
headland,  called  Le  Mome  Brabant,  is  a  lofty  and  good  land-mark  to  steamers  approaching  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but  sailing-ships  approach  Mauritius  on  its  windward  or  E.  side,  where 
Grand  Fort  fixed  light,  and  Flat  Island  revolving  light,  now  make  the  land-fall  very  easy. 

The  W.  Coast  above  Gape  Brabant,  goes  about  N.E.  by  N.  for  15  m.  to  steep  cliffs,  that  form 
the  S.  point  of  La  Petite  Riviere  Bay ;  dience  N.E.  by  E.  for  about  4  m.  to  Sandy  Point  (Points 
aux  Sables),  from  which  the  floating  light-vessel  at  Port  Louis  bears  E.N.E.  about  3  m  off.  When 
off  La  Petite  Riviere  in  clear  weather,  a  vessel  ought  to  see  (from  aloft)  the  bright  periods  of  Flat 
Island  revolving  light,  which  is  26  m.  to  the  N.E. 

ComilLg  from  fhe  W.^  vessels  may  steer  for  Port  Louis  Light-vessel,  when  it  bears  to  the  E.  of 
E.  by  N.  i  N. ;  and  at  night  may  anchor  about  i  m.  to  W.  by  N.  of  the  light ;  they  should  not  drop 
anchor  within  8  cables  of  the  light,  for  fear  of  hooking  her  moorings.  The  depths  at  this  anchor- 
age vary  from  12  to  20  fathoms. 

POET  LOUISi  the  capital  of  Mauritius,  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  about  half-way 
between  Flat  Island  and  Gape  Brabant,  or  about  16  m.  to  S.W.  of  Gannonier  Point  Light.  The 
city  and  dockyard  are  situated  about  i^m.  up  an  inlet  running  S.E.  into  the  land  between  coral 

*  Abbe  Bochon  states  that  serenl  kinds  of  poisonous  fish  are  foand  on  the  coast  of  Kadagascar,  which 
are  discovered  by  placing  a  piece  of  silver  under  their  tongue ;  for  it  loses  colour  and  turns  black  when  the  fish  are 
noxious.  He  also  mentions  that  the  squadron  of  the  late  Admiral  Boscawen  suffered  a  considerable  loss  at  Bod- 
rigue, firom  having  neglected  thia  precaution. 
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reefs ;  the  channel  is  marked  by  buojs.  Behind  the  city  stand  magnificent  moantains ;  the  Povce, 
or  Thumb,  2,840ft.  above  sea,  is  about  dm.  to  S.E.:  Peter  Botte  (12,500 fib.),  is  Ifm.  farther  £. 
Port  Louis  has  a  sailor  s  home,  and  three  or  four  good,  dry  docks,  one  of  which  will  take  a  ship 
360  ft  long.  All  kinds  of  stores  and  coal  are  proonrable.  Extensive  fortifications  protect  the 
entrance  of  the  port ;  and  it  has  a  Harbour  Master,  who  berths  all  vessels,  and  gives  warning  of 
the  approach  of  hurricanes  or  bad  weather. 

Sailing  Dke«tioni  for  Port  Lomii.  Ships,  whether  from  Europe,  or  Bengal  and  China,  mast 
make  their  land-fiiU  at  the  S.E.  side  of  Mauritius.  Great  care  is  requisite  when  running  in  with 
the  E.  part  of  island  at  night,  as  dangerous  reefs  project  from  several  places  nearly  a  league  into 
the  sea,  but  Grand  Port  Idght  will  guide  you  till  Flat  Island  Light  is  seen.  A  vessel  from  the 
S.,  bound  to  Port  Louis  round  the  X.  end  of  Mauritius,  having  sighted  Grand  Port  Light,  should 
keep  it  well  on  the  port  bow,  remembering  that  the  reefs  to  the  N.  of  that  place  extend  some  7  m. 
to  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  light.  Therefore,  when  it  bears  W.S.W.,  a  vessel  ought  to  be  fully  8  m. 
from  the  light,  and  should  steer  to  N.N.E.  till  sure  of  being  well  clear  of  the  E.  shore,  or  till  Flat 
Island  revolving  light  is  sighted,  bearing  about  N.N.W. ;  but  that  light  must  not  be  steered  for 
dwect^  till  bearing  to  W.  of  N.N.W.  ^  W.  The  lead  if  properly  attended  to  by  a  vessel  o£P  Grand 
Port  Reefs,  will  be  a  tolerable  guide  in  thick  weather. 

When  a  ship  approaches  Uie  N.E.  part,  in  lat.  ^Q^  S.,  four  small  islands  will  be  seen  by  day 
off  the  N.E.  part  of  the  main  land.  The  channel  generally  used  in  sailing  to  the  N.W.  port,  is 
between  the  inner  island,  called  Gunner's  Quoin,  and  others  farther  from  shore.  Bound  Itlandi 
1,040  ft.  high,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  lies  about  4  leagues  off,  in  lat.  19°  50V  S.,  Ion.  57°  50' 
E.,  being  about  1  m.  in  length;  it  is  high,  appearing  like  a  haycock,  and  seen  10  or  13  leagues. 
A  ship  coming  from  the  E.,  in  the  latitude  ci  Bound  Island,  will  discover  it  sooner  than  the  main  land, 
espeoally  in  cloudy  weather,  or  when  the  horizon  is  hazy,  by  day.  By  night  the  good  revolving 
light  on  Flat  Island  may  be  seen  sometimes  35  m.,  or  15  m.  to  N.  and  E.  of  Round  Island.  In 
approaching  Round  Island,  a  large  barren  islet  or  rock  is  perceived ;  this  is  called  Serpent  Island, 
and  lies  N.E.  1^  m.  from  the  former,  with  foul  ground  between  them.  If  a  ship  pass  outside  of  all 
islands,  with  the  wind  far  to  S.,  she  will  have  to  work  in  afterwards;  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  pass 
to  the  S.  of  Round  Island  and  Flat  Island,  keeping  more  than  half  a  league  from  them,  to  give  a 
berth  to  the  reefis  off  the  former,  and  off  Oabriel  Islet,  which  is  2  m.  to  S.E.  of  Flat  Island  Light 
Between  Serpent  and  Roimd  Island,  breakers  are  visible,  even  in  fine  weather.  N.W.  by  W.  }m. 
from  Round  Island,  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  as  it  never  uncovers,  and  has  currents  strong  and  uncertain 
near  it. 

Flat  Island  is  situated  8i  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  the  Gunner's  Quoin  (or  Coin  de  Mire),  and 
about  7  m.  W.  from  Round  Island.  The  greatest  part  of  Flat  Island  is  very  low  land :  it  b  cut 
in  two  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  and  close  on  the  N.  side  there  is  a  large  rock,  resembling  a  tower, 
called  Le  Colombier,  or  the  Pigeon  House,  which  seems  separated  from  Flat  Island,  though  joined 
to  it  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  even  with  the  water's  edge.  The  only  part  of  Flat  Island  that  is  high  is 
the  W.  end,  which  is  360  ft.  high,  and  there  a  light*house  has  been  built.  On  this  Island  also  is 
situated  the  Cholera  Hospital. 

LIGHTS.  Flat  Island,  S.W.  part,  in  lat,  19°  52i'  S.,  Ion.  67°  39'  E.,  has  a  revolving  light, 
bright  for  40,  and  dark  for  20  seconds :  it  is  370  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  visible  about  8  leagues. 

Cannonier  Point  Light,  in  lat.  20°  0'  S.,  Ion.  57°  32'  E.,  about  10  m.  to  S.W.  of  Flat  Island, 
is  B.  fixed  light,  only  3d  ft.  above  sea,  visible  10  m.  off.  When  seen  from  the  S.  on  any  bearing  to 
the  N*  of  N.E.  i  E.,  the  light  will  appear  red,  thereby  warning  the  mariner  (when  within  6  m.  of 
the  light)  that  he  is  too  near  the  land. 

Port  Louis  Light-vessel,  in  lat.  20°  8'  S..  Ion.  67°  29'  E.,  placed  in  15  fathoms,  to  N.W.  of 
the  Bell  Buoy,  to  N.  of  the  harbour,  exhibits  a  light  flashing  every  half  minute,  elevated  34  ft., 
visible  about  9  m*  off. 

Hotice.  In  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  take  away  this  light-vessel  for  repairs,  or  should 
she  be  absent  from  her  station  for  any  other  cause,  a  vessel  will  be  anchored  on  the  spot  where  she 
now  lies,  and  will  be  distinguished  as  follows : — During  the  day,  two  flags  (white,  with  blue  cross), 
and  a  ball  below  each,  on  two  separate  masts.  During  night,  two  signal  lamps,  one  on  each  mast 
(at  the  same  elevation) ;  and  a  blue  light,  or  a  flare-up  light  every  half-hour. 

Tonnelier  Islaad  Light.  This  was  a  small  green  harbour4ight,  shown  fix>m  a  flag-staff  at 
the  W.  angle  of  Fort  Tonnelier,  about  1  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  city.  But  it  is  not  now  noticed  in  the 
Admiralty  List  of  Lights. 

Tides.  Aknong  these  islands  the  currents  set  strong  for  about  an  hour  at  a  time,  often  at  the 
rate  of  3  m.  an  hour.  The  flood  sets  N.W.  and  sometimes  W. ;  the  ebb  to  the  S.E.  and  E.,  and 
they  ought  to  be  attended  to  with  care. 
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Birectionf.  When  a  ship  has  passed  Boand  Island  on  the  S.  side,  keeping  at  least  2  m.  off 
in  passing,  she  should  steer  for  Gunner*s  Quoin,  and  give  a  herth  to  the  S.  end  of  Flat  Island  in 
sailing  along,  on  account  of  rocks  extending  to  S.W.  of  the  light-house,  ahout  Im.  off,  directly 
opposite  to  the  Gunner  s  Quoin.  She  ought  to  keep  at  least  in  mid -channel,  or  nearest  to  Gunner's 
Quoin,  taking  care  not  to  approach  very  close  to  the  latter,  there  heing  several  rocks  extending  from 
the  N.  side  of  it  about  2  cables  off.  The  Gunner's  Quoin  is  on  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  which  is 
515  ft.  high,  and  steep  close  to  the  sea.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  Quoin,  Cannonier  Point 
Light-house  bears  S.W.  by  W.  about  6  m. ;  but  this  point  must  not  be  approached  near,  as  breakers 
project  about  H  m.  Between  the  Gunner's  Quoin  and  the  main,  close  under  the  Quoin,  there  is 
tolerable  anchorage  in  10  to  20  fathoms,  and  here  the  fleet  of  transports  anchored  in  Nov.,  1810, 
and  landed  the  troops  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

If  a  ship,  in  passing  through  the  channel  among  the  islands  experience  a  calm,  she  ought  to 
anchor  with  a  stream  or  kedge  in  15  or  20  fathoms,  gravel  or  coral,  which  is  the  common  ground 
here ;  but,  if  she  fall  to  leeward  of  Bound  Island,  it  is  safest  to  pass  outside  of  Flat  Island  also, 
keeping  about  l^m.  from  it;  then  pass  to  W.  of  Gunner's  Quoin,  and  steer  for  Cannonier  Point, 
on  which  is  &  fixed  light,  which  should  not  be  approached  within  H  m.,  by  not  bringing  Flat  Island 
revolving  light  to  the  N.  of  E.N.E.,  till  Cannonier  Light  is  abeam,  or  S.E.  by  S. ;  then  she  may 
steer  to  S.W.,  keeping  more  than  1  m.  from  the  reefs  that  extend  along  the  coast ;  to  avoid  these, 
she  ought  to  keep  in  15  fathoms  at  least  in  the  daytime,  and  in  20  fathoms  during  night. 

After  rounding  Cannonier  Point,  vessels  must  be  careful  not  to  bring  its  light  to  the  W.  of 
Flat  Island  Light,  till  the  hoaxing  flashing  light  at  the  Bell  Buoy  is  seen ;  they  may  then  steer  for 
the  latter  about  S.S.W. ;  and  at  night  they  should  then  anchor  in  14  or  15  fathoms,  about  4  or 
5  cables'  lengths  on  that  bearing,  from  the  light*vessel  which  is  to  N.W.  of  the  Bell  Buoy.  If  the 
wind  should  be  at  N.  in  the  daytime,  or  N.W.,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  will  be  needless  to 
anchor  outside,  because  you  may  then  easily  enter  the  harbour,  if  acquainted,  the  channel  beiog 
marhed  out  by  buoys  with  small  flags  upon  them.  But  a  vessel  cannot  enter  till  she  has  seceived 
pratique.  In  the  day,  discoloured  water  on  the  reefs  will  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance^  if  a 
good  look-out  is  kept  from  the  fore-yard,  should  a  ship  by  chance  approach  any  of  them  too  close. 
The  pilots  generally  come  out  2  or  4  m.  from  the  harbour,  to  cany  ships  in,  particularly  if  the 
necessary  signal  is  made.  As  the  wind  generally  blows  directly  out  of  harbour,  sbj{)s  are  obUged 
to  warp  in,  by  coir  hawsers  laid  along  one  of  the  lines  of  buoys,  to  each  of  which  the  hawser  is 
stopped  by  a  rope-yam,  to  keep  the  ship  in  the  fair  channel  between  two  lines  of  buoys ;  and  a 
diver  attends  to  cut  the  rope-yam  as  each  buoy  is  approached.  Mid-channel  between  the  lines  of 
buoys  is  the  best  track  to  have  deepest  water,  and  to  keep  dear  of  wrecks  sunk  near  the  edges  of 
the  channel.    All  vessels  above  100  tons  burthen  must  take  a  pilot    A  lifeboat  is  stationed  here. 

From  Oct.  to  Feb.,  when  winds  are  inclined  to  vaiy,  and  sometimes  blow  from  N.  and  N.W., 
the  current  is  then  liable  to  run  to  the  E.  along  the  N.  side  of  island ;  at  such  times,  ships  may 
approach  Port  Louis  with  facility  by  coming  round  the  W.  side.  This  is  the  best  season  for  ships 
crossbg  over  from  Madagascar  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

A  vessel  making  the  island  from  the  E.  (the  windward  side)  should  give  a  berth  of  2(  m.  to 
the  reefs  off  Amber  Island,  and  should  be  careful  not  to  approach  the  revolving  light  on  Flat  Island, 
on  a  course  to  the  Northward  of  N.N.W.  ^  W.,  until  Gunner's  Quoin  bears  W.  by  N.,  when  a 
course  may  be  shaped  mid-channel,  to  pass  between  Gunner's  Quoin  and  Flat  Island,  as  above 
directed.  Most  ships  will  have  no  need  to  approach  Flat  Island,  but  vessels  bringing  coolies  have 
to  be  inspected  by  medical  officers  from  that  island.  These  vessels,  and  steamers  coming  from  Bay 
of  Bengal,  must  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  reef  that  stretches  S.S.E.  from  Gabriel  Islet,  by  not 
steering  for  Flat  Island  Light  till  it  bears  (by  compass)  N.  by  W. 

It  is  generally  advisable  for  the  vessel  passing  Cannonier  Point  to  lie  to  (making  sail  occasion- 
ally, to  preserve  her  position),  so  as  to  gain  the  anchorage  at  daylight,  in  preference  to  attempting  it 
at  night,  by  which,  in  but  few  cases,  has  time  been  saved.  Considerable  risk,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  anchoring  outside,  will  thus  be  avoided.  After  passing  Cannonier  Pointy  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  the  vessel  being  set  within  the  red  range  of  that  light,  before 
she  has  run  the  distance  of  6}  m. 

Tides.  The  tides  between  the  islands*  at  the  N.  end  of  Mauritius,  and  along  the  edges  of 
its  reefs,  run  at  times  (June,  July,  and  Aug.),  about  5  or  6  knots  per  hour  (on  the  flood,  which  sets 
to  the  N.),  and  generally  3  or  4  knots.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  navigation  of  sailing-shipa,  lest 
they  be  drifted  into  danger.     The  ebb-tide,  which  then  sets  to  the  S.W.,  between.  Gunner's  Quoin 

*  We  oannot  find  any  good  aooonnt  of  the  eurrent,  or  tide-stream,  amongit  theae  islands ;  it  must  to  some 
extent  vary  with  the  prerailmg  windi  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  set  at  diiBHrant  points  of 
Mauritios,  the  navigator  must  zdiy  upon  the  lead  to  indicate  which  way  the  vessel  drifts. 
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and  Cape  Malheureux,  causes  a  race^  which  is  heaviest  also  between  June  and  Aug.  Off  Cape 
Brabant,  the  S.W.  point  of  Mauritius,  the  tides  also  run  very  strong,  and  they  yary  in  direction 
according  to  the  prevailing  winds.  The  rise  and  fall  is  very  little,  3  ft.  only  at  spring-tides :  at 
Port  Louis  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  0.  of  moon  at  13  h. 

A  time-signal  for  rating  ship's  chronometers  has  been  established  at  Port  Louis  since  April, 
1833.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  a  circular  black  disc,  painted  on  the  Observatory  wall,  and 
distinctly  visible  from  the  harbour,  is,  by  means  of  a  shutter,  suddenly  obscured  at  the  instant  of 
1  o'clock,  Mauritius  mean  time.  A  white  and  blue  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  Observatory  tower  at  noon, 
and  lowered  about  five  minutes  before  the  obscuration  of  the  disc;  and  if  any  error  has  been 
committed  in  making  the  signal,  the  flag  is  again  hoisted. 

The  S.  COAST  of  MAUBITIXTS,  from  Cape  Brabant,  trends  about  E.S.E.  12  m.  to  Port 
Sonillao,  when  off  which  place  the  E.  side  of  the  Savanne  Hills  will  bear  about  N.  This  is  the 
S.  point  of  the  island,  in  lat.  20°  33'  S.,  Ion.  67°  30'  E. ;  hence  the  general  direction  is  about  E.  by 
N.  for  11  m.  to  Point  Sonfflenr,  and  thence  Fouquier  Island  Light-house  is  about  7  m.  to  the  N.E., 
the  S.  point  of  Mahebourg  Bay  being  mid-way  between  them. 

O&AII'D  PO&T,  called  formerly  Port  Bourbon,  is  the  S.E.  port  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 
It  is  little  frequented,  being  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island ;  the  trade-wind  blowing  generally 
into  it,  the  navigation  out  is  thereby  rendered  very  difficult;  more  so,  as  the  two  chamiels  are 
narrow,  and  formed  between  reefs.  At  F.  and  C.  of  moon  there  are  breezes  at  times  from  the 
laud,  when  a  ship  may  be  enabled  to  get  out  of  this  harbour.  The  E.  channel  (or  N.  entrance  on 
the  chart),  is  of  great  length,  winding,  narrow  and  intricate.  The  W.  channel  (or  S.  entrance^  on 
the  chart),  although  narrow  and  winding,  is  more  safe ;  in  entering  it  you  keep  Passe  Island  (which 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  E.  bank,  and  nearly  ^  m.  to  W.  by  S.  of  Fouquier  Light-house)  close  on 
board,  and  when  round  it,  you  haul  to  the  N.N.E.  to  avoid  the  point  of  Passe  Island  Reef,  and 
may  then  anchor  in  the  basin,  in  20  or  15  fathoms.  If  you  are  to  proceed  for  the  harbour,  the 
channel  may  be  perceived  by  colour  of  the  water,  as  the  dangers  plainly  appear.  This  harbour  is 
secured  from  all  weather  by  a  reef,  great  part  of  this  being  dry  at  L.  W. 

Kahebonrg,  the  town  of  Grand  Port,  is  in  the  bay,  about  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  light-house, 
but  Old  Mahebourg  is  at  the  S.W  foot  of  the  Lion  Mountain ;  between  them  are  several  islets  and 
reefs  marked  by  beacons,  and  you  must  be  piloted  in.  This  place  was  only  a  military  station  till 
about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  trade,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  it  has  had  a 
good  light- house.  Grand  Port  Peak,  or  Lion  Mountain,  1,700  ft.  high,  is  an  excellent  land-mark, 
and  stands  about  4  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  light-house ;  and  Bamboo  Peak,  2,200  ft.,  is  about  3  m.  to 
N.E.  of  the  Lion.  A  bank  of  shoal  water  stretches  from  Mahebourg  and  the  point  on  its  S.  side, 
towards  the  lightrhouse,  narrowing  the  S.  entrance  to  about  a  width  of  ^  m.,  where  a  beacon  is 
placed  to  W.  by  N.  of  Passe  Island ;  but  the  E.  extreme,  or  Laverdie  Point  of  this  shoal,  is  about 
1  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Isle  Passe ;  and  off  it  to  the  E.,  there  is  a  6-fathoms  spit,  that  sometimes  breaks. 

Light.  Ponqnier  Island,  in  lat.  20^  24i'  S.,  Ion.  67<='  47'  E.,  has  now  a  light-house,  exhibiting 
a  fixed  light,  elevated  108  ft.,  and  visible  16m.;  this  may  be  approached  on  any  bearing  between 
W.  by  S.  and  N.  by  E. ;  but  to  enter  the  port,  ships  pass  to  S.  of  Passe  Island,  or  fuUy  |  m.  to 
S.W.  of  the  light. 

Direetions.  A  Government  pilot  is  stationed  at  the  light-house,  and  will  board  vessels  bound 
to  Grand  Port,  on  their  making  the  usual  signals.  They  may  approach  the  light  when  it  bears 
between  N.  by  E.  and  round  by  N.W.  to  W.  by  S. ;  and  when  about  2  m.  from  it  during  day,  or 
4  m.  off  at  night,  they  should  heave-to  for  the  pilot  with  the  vessel's  head  off  shore. 

Seeking  shelter,  a  vessel  may  approach  under  easy  sail  till  about  }  m.  from  the  light  (avoiding 
the  6-fathoms  shoal,  which  is  1^  m.  to  S.  of  the  light) ;  then  steer  to  round  Isle  Passe  at  3  or 
4  cables  off  (to  avoid  the  spit,  which  runs  off  about  1  cable  to  the  S.) ;  and  when  the  light  and  Isle 
Passe  come  together,  haul  up  to  N.  and  N.  by  E.,  and  anchor  in  18  to  15  fathoms,  with  Passe  about 
S.  and  the  light  about  S.E.  Necessity  only  should  induce  a  vessel  to  enter  without  a  pilot.  At 
times  the  roUeiB  block  the  channel,  although  the  depth  is  from  1 4  to  22  fathoms ;  the  reefs  on 
either  side  are  generally  visible  from  aloft. 

The  lead  carefully  hove  will  prove  a  guide  in  thick  weather,  as  off  Grand  Port  the  coast-reef 
has  a  bank  of  irregular  soundings,  running  some  distance  sea-ward. 

The  H.  entrance.  Steer  W.  for  Bamboo  Peak,  until  you  perceive  Roches  Island,  surmounted 
by  a  beacon,  visible  at  6  m.  This  rock  forms  the  N.  side  of  entrance ;  and  should  be  passed  about 
3  cables  off;  you  must  then  steer  S.W.  ^  W.  about  2  m.,  when  you  will  see  on  the  port  bow  a 
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*  It  ii  itraoge  that  the  Directories  by  both  Imrsy  and  Findlay  call  this  the  Eastern  entrance ;  but  in  Colonel 
d's  Directions,  issued  in  1849,  and  on  the  Admiralty  charto,  it  is  called  propwrlif  the  Southern  entrance. 
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remarkable  isolated  breaker,  called  the  **  Diamant,"  opposite  the  Danish  Channel.  Do  not  let  the 
**  Breaker"  oome  on  tcitk  Fouqaier  Light-house  till  the  N.  end  of  Flamand  Island  (on  your  port 
beam)  bears  E.  by  S. ;  then  haul  up  for  Grand  Port  Feak  (Lion  Mountain,  1,700  ft.  high)  seen 
over  Point  Diable ;  and  before  Mahebourg  begins  to  disappear  behind  the  latter  point,  and  before 
Diamant  Breaker  comes  on  with  the  S.-most  of  the  islets  which  you  have  just  passed,  steer  down 
for  the  light-house  about  S.S.W.,  rounding  Devil's  Point  at  }  m.  off,  and  hauling  up  to  S.W. ;  you 
will  then  anchor  in  0  or  10  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  Devil's  Point  bearing  about  N.,  and  the  point 
of  Old  Mahebourg  (below  Lion  Mountain)  about  W.  by  S.  i  S.  In  passing  Devil's  Point,  take 
care  to  keep  closer  to  the  Danish  Entrance  Reef  than  to  the  land,  as  there  are  two  large  banks 
more  than  J  m.  from  shore,  with  d  and  3  fathoms ;  there  is  a  narrow  channel  betwixt  them  and  the 
shore,  with  4  and  5  fathgms ;  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  going  any  farther  towards 
Mahebourg,  unless  acquainted  with  the  cha,nnels  between  shoals,  or  having  a  pilot  on  board. 

Daniih  Entranee,  nearly  E.S.E.  from  Bamboo  Peak,  has  a  small  depth  of  water, — 3  fathoms 
(which  occasions  a  heavy  cross  sea,  sometimes  breaking  from  point  to  point),  and  should  not  be 
attempted  without  a  pilot ;  there  is  a  large  coral  bank  in  centre  of  the  pass,  on  which  there  are 
only  m  fathoms. 

The  S.  Entrance,  less  intricate  than  either  of  the  above,  is  about  8  m.  S.W.  from  the 
N.  entrance,  and  can  easily  be  made  out  by  the  light^house  and  Isle  Passe,  which  form  the  N. 
side,  as  well  as  by  a  remarkable  mountain  in-shore,  1,700  ft.  high,  called  the  Lion's  Head,  which, 
in  making  the  Passe,  you  must  keep  N.W.  by  N.  Isle  Passe  is  covered  with  houses  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  must  be  rounded  about  8  cables  off,  untH  you  get  the  centre  to  bear  E.  by  N. ;  then 
steer  for  the  Devil's  Point  about  N.N.E.,  and  after  running  about  }m.  you  must  anchor  in 
13  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  Isle  Passe  bearing  S. ;  and  do  not  bring  the  three  islets  (which  are 
about  H  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  lighthouse)  to  the  E.  of  an  E.  by  N.  bearing,  nor  the  light  to  the  S.  of 
S.E.     It  is  not  advisable  to  proceed  farther  without  a  pilot. 

BEUNIOV,  BOUBBOH,  or  MASCABENHAS,  is  of  round  form,  and  16  leagues  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  which  is  its  greatest  length.  There  is  a  volcano  near  the  S.E.  part,  7,800  ft.  high,  and 
the  high  central  mountain,  called  Snowy  Peak,  in  lat.  21°  5'  S.,  Ion.  55°  30'  E.,  is  10,000  ft. 
high.  This  island  is  larger  than  Mauritius ;  the  slopes,  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,000  ft.,  are  covered 
with  wood,  and  its  declivity  down  to  the  sea  is  cleared  and  cultivated  in  two-thirds  of  its  circuit ; 
the  remainder  is  covered  with  lava  of  the  volcano,  which  generally  bums  gently,  and  without  noise ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  violent  in  the  rainy  season.  The  island  has  no  safe  port,  where  ships  can  be 
sheltered  from  bad  weather ;  on  which  account  vessels  seldom  remain  long  at  anchor,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season.  Hurricanes  are  liable  to  happen  from  Nov.  to  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  are  more  particularly  dreaded  about  the  F.  and  G.  of  moon.  In  this  season  it  is  thought 
unsafe  to  anchor,  except  during  four  or  five  days  after  the  new  or  full  moon,  and  vessels  do  not 
remain  more  than  five  or  six  days,  or  even  less,  for  fear  of  storms  at  the  phases.  The  hurricanes 
at  Bourbon  are  thought  to  be  more  violent  than  at  Mauritius ;  notwithstanding  which,  ships  touch 
at  the  island  in  the  stormy  season,  to  load  coffee  and  sugar  and  take  in  provisions. 

Reunion,  though  having  regular  mail  communication  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Steamers 
with  Mauritius  and  Aden,  is  visited  by  few  British  sailing-vessels,  as  its  harbours  are  so  unsafe. 
Sugar  is  the  principal  export.  St.  Paul  seems  a  preferable  port  to  St.  Denis.  At  the  islands 
Reunion  and  Mauritius,  there  are  occasional  rollers,  similar  to  those  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension 
(see  page  59),  which  interrupt  communication  with  the  shore  for  a  day  or  longer.  Places  on  the 
wearier f  or  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  Reunion,  have  such  unsafe  anchorages  that  few  vessels  go  there. 
Even  at  St.  Denis,  there  is  no  shelter,  and  at  the  appearance  of  bad  weather  between  Nov.  and 
April,  ships  should  leave  immediately. 

Ships  sometimes  go  to  St  Pierre,  a  miserable  roadstead  on  the  S.W.  side,  about  5  leagues*  to 
W.  by  8.  of  the  Volcano  Peak ;  but  they  seldom  get  off  without  losing  an  anchor  or  cable  in  nearly 
30  fathoms,  water. 

8t  Benis,  at  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  is  the  principal  town,  situated  in  lat  90°  62'  S., 
Ion.  55°  80*  E. ;  but  being  exposed  to  all  winds  fh>m  N.W.,  round  by  the  N.  and  E.,  to  S.E 
(which  bring  in  a  heavy  swell),  the  anchorage,  to  N.W.  of  the  town,  is  very  bad,  in  from  10  to 
17  £athoms  in  the  bad  season,  but  nearer  to  shore  during  the  fine  season.  Even  in  the  fine 
season,  more  or  less  swell  rolls  in  and  prevents  cargo  from  being  landed.  Landing  is  efiected  at 
the  BarMhois,  an  iron  pier,  projecting  over  the  breakers.  On  the  wharf  at  St.  Denis,  there  was  a 
wall,  from  which  the  heads  of  shears  were  supported  by  tacklings,  and  from  them  stages  suspended ; 
under  these  the  cargo-boats  were  placed  to  receive  or  deliver  cargo.  A  hanging  rope-ladder  is  also 
attached,  for  persons  to  ascend  or  descend.  A  blue  Hag  is  shown  at  the  fiag-staff  when  boats  ought 
not  to  approaqfi  the  shore,  and  this  signal,  enforced  by  a  gun,  is  for  vessels  to  proceed  to  sea. 
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UffHTB.  Bel-air  Point  Light-hoiue,  in  lat.  20^  63'  S.,  Ion.  55^  39'  E.,  about  10  m.  to 
E.S.E.  of  St.  Denis,  has  &  fixed  light,  elevated  UOtt.,  visible  18  m.  off.  The  light-tower  is  60  ft. 
high,  and  the  land  by  it  nearly  100  ft.  above  sesrlevel. 

St.  Benis  Lights,  in  lat.  S0°  6H'  S.,  Ion.  65^  30'  E.,  at  the  Barachois  (an  iron  pier),  are 
two  vertical  fixed  lights  12  ft  apart,  on  a  flag-staff  about  80  ft.  high ;  they  are  visible  8  m.  off  as 
one  light,  but  within  6  m.  can  be  distinguished  as  two. 

St  Paul  Bay  lies  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  about  5  leagues  to  W.S.W.  of  St.  Denis ; 
Captain  Bilton  of  the  Bovoena  says,  it  is  the  only  good  roadstead  in  the  island,  and  that  only  during 
the  fine  season,  from  mid- April  to  mid-Nov.  In  tliat  fine  season,  the  wind  at  St  Paul  is  from 
S.W.,  blowing  round  the  island,  and  then  the  anchorage  is  in  about  12  fathoms,  with  the  flag  staff 
about  S.E.  or  S.E.  by  E.  In  the  bad  season,  the  wind  is  at  N.E.,  and  vessels  anchor  farther  oat 
in  about  20  fathoms.  When  blown  off  St.  Denis,  vessels  frequently  come  here,  as  hurricanes 
mostly  pass  away  to  the  N.,  doubtless  being  broken  by  the  high  land  of  the  island,  but  some  passing 
to  W.  off  the  N.  side,  re-curve  to  the  S.,  aJong  the  W.  side  of  Reunion. 

Liglit  At  the  landing-place  of  St  Paul,  a  small  fixed  light  is  shown  on  a  mast,  elevated 
72  ft.,  and  visible  7  m.  off. 

EAST  COAST  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Cape  St  Mary,  the  S.  point  of  Madagascar,  in  lat  25^  39'  S.,  Ion.  45^  8'  E.,  is  bold  mountain 
land,  with  soundings  of  SO  and  40  fathoms,  about  4  or  5  m.  off  shore.  Thence  the  general 
direction  of  coast  towards  Fort  Dauphin,  the  S.E.  point,  is  (by  compass)  E.  i  N.,  for  110  m.  The 
E.  coast  of  Madagascar  is  moris  frequented  than  formerly  by  English  ships,  since  the  island 
Mauritius  became  a  British  colony  :  several  of  her  Majesty's  ships  visit  the  ports  on  the  E.  coast 
to  obtain  refreshments,  or  otherwise  as  duty  renders  necessary :  along  most  parts  of  the  coast  a 
bank  of  soundings  extends  from  8  to  5  m.  off  shore,  containing  few  hidden  dangers. 

FORT  DAUPHIN,  the  S.-most  port  on  the  coast  in  lat  25^  1'  S.,  Ion.  47"^  3'  E. ;  was  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  French,  who  built  the  fort,  but  soon  abandoned  the  place  on  account  of 
its  unhealthiness.  Ytapir,  or  Itapere  Rock,  whose  breakers  are  always  seen,  is  the  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish Itapere  Point,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  1  m.  to  the  S. ;  but  there  is  no  passage 
between  them:  these  breakers  sometimes  run  very  high.  At  2  leagues  W.  from  this  rock,  lies 
Fort  Dauphin :  the  coast  between  Itapere  Point  and  that  on  which  the  fort  stood,  forms  a  cove  or 
bay,  named  Tolonghare  by  natives,  and  Anse  Dauphine  by  the  French,  who  formerly  settled  there, 
and  of  whose  fort  the  remains  are  still  visible.  Ships  generally  go  within  the  elbow  made  by  the 
point.  Having  passed  Itapere  Rock  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or  a  little  less,  steer  for  Fort 
Dauphin  Point,  which  has  a  reef  a  cablets  length  off,  having  good  anchorage  within  it 

Anchorage.  A  good  berth  is  with  Point  Itapere  E.  i  S.,  and  the  extreme  of  the  breakers 
nearest  the  anchorage  S.E.  by  E. ;  the  port  anchor  to  the  N.E.  in  7  fathoms,  sandy  ground,  the 
starboard  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  having  28  or  29  ft.  water  under  the  ship ;  a  third  anchor  is  placed 
to  the  N.W.  if  requisite.  When  there  is  not  sufficient  daylight  to  reach  the  road,  having  doubled 
Itapere  Rock,  you  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  the  bay  (if  the  weather  admit),  observing  that  the 
quality  of  the  ground  is  not  everywiieie  the  same.  Indifferent  water  is  obtained  at  the  landing- 
place  by  digging  in  the  sand,  wluc^  may  answer  for  cooking  and  for  the  stock ;  but  at  a  small 
distance  inland,  there  are  plentiful  springs  of  very  good  water.  To  the  S.  of  Fort  Dauphin  Point 
there  is  a  bay  of  foul  ground,  called  Galleons  Bay.  The  point  is  even  land,  of  middling  height^ 
and  the  country  is  mountainous  inland  to  the  N.W.  of  Fort  Dauphin  Bay. 

Approaching  Fort  Dauphin.  A  ship  bound  to  this  place  should  make  the  land  to  the  N.  of 
the  port,  on  account  of  strong  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  winds,  called  JFort  Dauphin  Winds^  which  prevail 
greatly,  forcing  a  current  to  the  S«,  rendering  it  difficult  to  gain  the  bay,  if  a  ship  fall  to  leewaxd. 
In  approaching  Fort  Dauphin,  as  the  current  sometimes  sets  16  leagues  in  twenty-four  hoars  to 
the  S.,  a  ship  should  anchor  in  the  night,  to  prevent  drifting  to  leeward,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
aud  the  bottom  not  rocky.  In  lat.  24^  S.,  there  is  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains ;  and  in  lat 
24^  16'  to  24^  18'  S.  a  hummock,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  is  distinguished  amidst  some  small 
hills  near  the  sea.  Sailing  to  the  S.  along  the  coast,  at  2^^  leagues*  distance,  a  reef  may  be  per- 
ceived in  lat.  24^  22'  S.,  which  projects  a  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  a  little  farther  S.,  near 
St  Luce  Islands,  some  small  rocky  shoals  under  water,  between  lat.  24^  3&'  S.  and  24^  46'  S., 
require  great  care.  Continuing  to  sail  along  at  the  same  distance  from  shore,  a  point  will  be  dis- 
cerned S.W.  by  W.,  appearing  to  stand  by  itself,  with  two  hummocks,  more  flat  than  round ;  and 
after  this,  another  point,  with  hummocks  of  the  same  shape.  These  two  points  have  been  often 
taken  for  Point  Itapere,  which  is  the  next,  or  third  in  order,  having  sharp-pointed  hummocks. 
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When  you  oome  near  the  second  point,  steering  along  the  coast,  at  1|  leagues*  distance,  there  are 
shoals,  some  of  which  extend  above  H  m.  from  shore :  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  an  offing  of 
1^  leagues,  or  more. 

Tdb  Coast.  Between  Fort  Dauphin  and  Tamatave  Eoad,  there  appears  to  be  no  place  of  safe 
anchorage  for  ships ;  and  consequently,  this  part  is  less  visited  than  other  parts  of  the  coast.  It 
has  several  streams  of  some  size,  but  as  yet  unsurveyed.  The  Manankara,  in  lat.  23°  20'  S.,  seems 
a  fine  river.  The  French  have  an  establishment  at  Mahela  Lake,  in  about  lat  20°  58'  S.  The 
town  Mahela  is  on  a  strip  of  sand  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  is  visited  by  two  or  three 
vessels  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  it  is  near  Fanantari  River.  The  Mangonm  Eiver,  about  in 
lat.  20°  15'  S.,  is  a  large  stream,  and  said  to  have  a  bar. 

Recent  travellers  have  found  a  series  of  back-waters  along  this  coast  (like  those  of  the  W.  coast 
of  India),  extending  inland  many  miles  from  the  sea,  commencing  at  Ivandru,  0  m.  below 
Tamatave,  and  stretching  for  some  200  m.  to  the  S. ;  these  require  little  trouble  to  make  a  com- 
plete inland  water  communication.  The  least  unhealthy  time  of  year  commences  with  May, 
lasting  till  Aug.,  during  which  period  the  S.E.  monsoon  blows  nearly  up  to  the  equator. 

Manoro,  or  Manourou,  in  lat.  19°  55'  S.,lon.  48°  52'  £.,  is  a  town,  situated  on  a  high  bluff; 
and  it  is  said  a  ship  might  be  sheltered  inside  of  the  acljacent  reefs ;  but  it  seems  too  much  con- 
tracted for  large  ships,  and  ought  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  place  of  refreshment  unless  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  in  the  fair-weather  season.    Excellent  rice  may  be  had  here. 

TAMATAVE,  in  lat  18°  10'  S.,  Ion.  49°  28'  £.,  is  a  village  on  a  low  point  of  land,  having 
good  anchorage  within  coral  reefs,  which  secure  ships  from  N.E.,  and  S.E.,  and  S.  winds,  but  not 
from  N.  winds.  Point  Hastie,  on  which  stands  the  town,  is  environed  by  a  reef  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  }  m.,  and  between  the  N.  point  of  it  and  the  S.  point  of  the  N.  or  outer  reef,  is  the  direct 
passage,  about  3  cables  wide,  leading  into  the  road,  which  has  depths  from  13  to  7  or  6  fathoms. 
The  N.  reef  extends  about  1^  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  its  S.  point  is  about  1  m.  N.N.E.  from  the  town. 
About  i  m.  N.E.  from  the  N.  end  of  the  N.  reef,  lies  another  small  reef,  having  a  passage  between 
them  of  6  or  7  fathoms,  water ;  there  is  also  a  passage  of  10  and  12  fathoms  close  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  N.  reef,  leading  to  the  road.  About  2  m.  N.  by  E.  from  the  N.  extreme  of  the  small 
reef,  there  is  another  small  reef  and  sand-bank,  rather  more  than  a  mile  S.  by  W.  from  Plum 
Island.  To  the  S.  of  Tamatave,  from  3  to  7  leagues*  distance,  several  reefs  exist  about  3  or  4  m. 
from  shore ;  and  about  i  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Tamatave  Point  Reef,  there  is  another  small  reef, 
called  S.  Reef.  High  water  here  at  4  h.  15  m.,  and  the  rise  of  tide  8  ft.  at  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon. 
Variation  12°  W. 

Tamatave  is  the  E.  sea-port  of  the  capital  Tananarive,  and  exports  cattle  to  Mauritius  and 
Reunion  ;  poultry  and  fruit  are  procurable.  The  British  frigate  Conway  and  two  French  corvettes 
suffered  a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  Tamatave  in  1845. 

PInm  Island,  or  Hosty  Alana  (Be  aux  Prunes),  in  lat  18°  3'  S.,  Ion.  49°  29'  E.,  distant 
2  m.  from  the  nearest  part  of  Madagascar,  is  covered  with  trees,  seen  at  the  distance  of  5  leagues, 
and  a  reef  projects  about  i  m.  from  it  to  the  N.,  to  the  3.,  and  E. :  to  the  N.E.  of  the  island  shoal 
water  extends  about  2  m.  off. 

When  Southerly  winds  prevail,  it  is  proper  for  ships  bound  to  Foule  Point  to  make  this  island ; 
and  that  place  is  often  preferred  to  Fort  Dauphin,  on  account  of  its  greater  facility  and  better 
anchorage,  for  vessek  bound  there  for  refreshments.  The  coast  adjacent  to  Plum  Island  is  low, 
covered  with  trees,  and  safe  to  approach,  having  8  and  7  fathoms,  water,  within  i  m.  of  the  shore. 
A  rocky  bank,  with  15  ft.  only,  and  breakers  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  ship  Marie 
Eugenie,  about  3  leagues  N.E.  from  Plum  Island ;  but  the  French  surveyors  could  not  find  it. 
From  Plum  Island  to  Foule  Point,  the  coast  of  Madagascar  is  of  moderate  height,  uneven  and 
woody,  rising  gradually  inland,  till  double  and  treble  mountains  are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The 
shore  consists  of  white  sand,  lined  with  breakers,  projecting  2  or  3  cables'  length  into  the  sea. 
When  Plum  Island  bears  N.W.  about  2  leagues  distant,  you  perceive  on  the  N.  side  a  small  hill 
nearer  shore  than  the  others,  and  forming  two  Paps :  they  are  called  the  Paps  of  Natte,  from  the 
village  in  that  quarter,  where  the  natives  often  hoist  a  white  flag.  Several  vessels  have  mistaken 
this  place  for  Foule  Point,  which  lies  3  leagues  farther  N. ;  but  the  Paps  (four  of  which  are  seen 
from  Foule  Point)  are  to  the  W.  of  the  latter  place.  In  the  season  of  the  N.E.  winds,  you  ought 
not  to  make  the  land  to  the  S.  of  the  place  to  which  you  are  bound. 

FOULE  POnrr  VILLAGB,  or  Mahayelona,  in  lat.  17°  40'  S.,  Ion,  49°  37'  E.,  affords 
bullocks  and  refreshments ;  the  surrounding  country  is  well  wooded.  The  fort  or  battery  stands 
to  W.  of  the  village.  Anchorage  is  formed  by  a  large  reef,  which  begihs  on  the  shore  about  H  ra. 
to  the  S.  of  the  village,  and  extends  nearly  a  mile  to  N.E.  by  E.  of  the  point.  Gome  no  nearer 
this  reef  than  i  m.,  and  range  along  round  its  N.  point  at  a  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  off: 
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the  breakers  are  visible,  but  tbey  show  less  at  H.  W.,  and  with  a  fresh  breeze.  When  round  the 
N.  end  of  the  reef,  when  the  batterj-mast  bears  to  the  S.  of  S.W.  by  W.,  haul  to  the  S.W.,  and 
anchor  under  shelter  of  it  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  the  N.  point  of  the  reef  bearing  about 
E.  by  S.  i  8.  and  the  viUage  S.  by  W.  about  1  m.  distant.  Ships  moor  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and 
if  to  remain  a  considerable  time,  it  is  proper  to  have  a  third  anchor  to  the  N.W.  Within  the  reef, 
close  to  the  point,  there  is  a  basin,  where  a  ship  might  anchor  in  4  or  4^  fathoms ;  but  it  is  not 
very  safe,  and  hemp-cables  are  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  rocks.  A  supposed  skoal,  with  7  fathoms,  is 
marked  on  the  chart  at  4  m.  to  E.N.E.  of  Foule  Point. 

Foule  Point  Bay  should  only  be  frequented  in  the  fine  season,  when  the  S.  and  S.E.  winds 
prevail,  the  reef  affording  no  shelter  against  N.  winds  or  stormy  weather.  The  winds  here  are 
periodical,  the  S.E.  and  S.  prevailing  from  April  to  Oct.  or  Nov.,  and  the  N.E.  or  Northerly  winds 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  certain  sign  of  your  approach  to  land  in  the  season  of  the  N.  winds,  | 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  is  a  large  bank  of  black  douds,  of  an  even  appearance, 
which  gathers  during  the  day  over  Madagascar. 

Feneriye,  in  lat.  17°  Sd'  S.,  Ion.  49°  30'  E.,  is  a  small  town  with  a  trade  in  rice,  situated  at 
a  concavity  of  the  coast,  where  the  anchorage  is  sheltered  from  S.,  but  not  from  S.E.  winds,  in 
from  5  to  6  fathoms,  about  1  m.  off  shore :  but  a  large  vessel  must  not  let  Takondro  Point  (to 
S.E.  of  Fenerive)  be  shut  in  behind  Nossy  Lansambo,  the  island  which  bounds  the  S.  side  of  the 
anchorage.  There  are  2  and  3  fathoms,  water,  close  to  the  point  where  the  town  is  built,  but  a 
little  to  the  N.W.  and  S.E.,  reefs  and  islets  project  about  i  m.  fi'om  the  shore.  • 

ST.  MAET  ISLAHD,  or  Vossy  BonralL  (the  S.  Point  Blevee),  in  lat.  17"^  T  S.,  Ion.  40''  5^' 
E.,  and  about  13  leagues  N.E.  by  N.  from  Foule  Point,  and  called  by  natives  Nossi  Ibrahim 
(Abraham's  IslandV  is  a  long  and  narrow  island,  hills  from  200  to  300  ft.  high,  covered  with  trees ; 
it  lies  parallel  witn  the  coast,  extending  from  lat.  11°  T  S.  to  16°  40V  S.,  in  a  direction  about 
N.E.  by  N.  Between  this  island  and  Madagascar  the  channel  is  safe  for  ships  of  any  size,  the 
narrowest  part  being  about  4  m.  wide,  having  from  27  to  33  fathoms  in  mid-channel ;  and  usually 
the  depths  are  from  17  to  32  fathoms  between  the  Island  and  the  main,  throughout  the  channel, 
decreasing  towards  the  shore  in  some  places.  The  narrow  part  of  the  channel  is  near  the  middle 
of  the  Island,  and  formed  by  Larree  Point,  projecting  about  8  m.  beyond  the  other  part  of  the 
Madagascar  shore. 

The  S.  point  of  St.  Mary  is  formed  by  a  small  flat  isle,  called  Nattes  by  the  French,  separated 
from  the  great  island  by  a  very  narrow  gut,  or  channel ;  and  a  reef  extends  from  this  islet  about 
If  m.  to  the  S.W.,  the  S.,  and  S.E.  The  whole  of  the  E.  side  of  St.  Mary  is  fronted  with  reefs  of 
breakers  and  some  sand-banks,  2^  or  3  m.  off  shore.  In  lat.  16°  65V  S.,  the  Whale  Rock,  a 
detached  reef,  is  3  m.  off  shore.  On  the  W.  side,  about  7  m.  from  the  S.  point,  is  Port  St.  Marie 
Bay,  with  an  island  called  Quail  Island  at  the  entrance,  where  small  vessels  may  find  shelter.* 

ttuail  Island  had  a  French  factory  in  the  last  century,  which  they  abandoned,  the  place 
being  unhealthy,  and  the  natives  treacherous;  but  they  made  several  later  efforts  with  more 
success,  and  have  cleared  much  of  the  jungle  of  the  Island.  To  cmchor  at  this  place,  steer  along 
the  S.W.  end  of  St.  Mary,  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  and,  having  rounded  a  large  black  rock  off  the 
S.W.  point  of  the  bay,  anchor  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  with  Quail  Island  bearing  about  S.  by  W. ; 
Point  Larree  will  then  bear  nearly  N.  by  E.,  distant  about  3  leagues.  The  tide  rises  here  5  ft. ; 
H.  W.  at  4  h.  on  F.  and  G.  of  the  moon.  The  months  most  liable  to  storms  or  hurricanes  are  Jan., 
Feb.,  and  March.     The  sickly  season  prevails  from  Dec.  until  mid-May. 

Tintingue,  or  Taxigteng,  in  lat.  16^  42'  S.,  within  the  Island  St.  Mary,  about  df  leagues 
N.W.  from  Point  Larree,  is  a  bay  or  harbour  full  of  shoals  at  the  entrance,  having  a  channel 
between  the  reefs  from  ^  m.  to  ^  m.  wide,  with  8  and  10  fathoms,  water,  and  moderate  depths  for 
anchoring  inside,  in  6  to  7  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  vrinds  within  the  reefs  at  the  S.  part ;  but 
more  securely  in  4  or  4^  fathoms  inside  of  the  peninsula  that  forms  the  N.  part  of  harbour. 

Tides.     High  water  on  F.  and  C.  at  4^  h. ;  rise  of  tide  6  ft.  at  springs. 

ASTOS^IL  BAT,  named  Manghabes  by  the  natives,  takes  its  name  from  Antonio  Gil,  a 
Portuguese  captain,  supposed  to  be  the  first  European  who  entered  it.  From  the  N.  end  of 
St.  Mary,  the  entrance  of  this  Bay  is  distant  about  11  leagues,  bearing  N.  It  is  about  13  leagues 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  6^^  leagues  broad  at  the  entrance  between  Cape  Bellones  and  Dumford 
Noss,  these  bearing  about  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  from  each  other.  Cape  Bellones  is  in  lat.  16^  14' 
S.,  and  Dumford  Noss,  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance,  is  in  lat.  16°  1'  S.,  Ion.  50°  11'  E.  In  sailing 
towards  Anton-gil  Bay,  in  the  Southerly  monsoon,  pass  through  the  channel  between  St.  Mary  and 
the  main  land,  or  to  the  E.  of  the  island,  at  discretion ;  but  in  the  Northerly  monsoon,  do  net  make 

•  Light-houses  have  been  proposed  for  one  or  two  pointe  of  St.  Mary  Island. 
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St.  Mary ;  for  then,  a  direct  course  oaght  to  be  steered  for  the  entrance  of  ihe  Bay,  and  sail  along 
either  side  of  it,  as  most  expedient;  the  depths  decrease  to  30,  20,  and  15  fathoms,  as  Port 
Choiseul,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  approached. 

HaroBse,  in  lat.  1 5^  dO'  S.,  is  an  island  about  2  m.  in  extent,  and  1^  m.  distant  from  the  point 
of  TuDgumbaly  River,  at  the  head  of  Anton-gil  Bay,  having  four  islets  to  the  S.,  the  farthest  of 
these  distant  from  it  about  4^  or  5  m.  The  common  anchorage  is  to  the  N.  or  the  W.  of  Isle 
Marosse,  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  cables,  opposite  to  two  small  sandy  coves,  in  11  or  13  fathoms, 
and  called  Hastie  Road  by  the  late  Admiral  Owen.  Wood  and  water  are  procured  here  with  great 
convenience,  and  tents  may  be  erected  safer  than  on  the  main,  where  you  must  trade  for  provisions. 
The  river's  mouth  bears  N.  by  W.  from  Isle  Marosse,  and  is  navigable  by  large  boats,  having 
H  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and  3  or  4  fathoms  for  a  little  distance  inside.  The  anchorage  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  river  is  an  excellent  harbour,  called  by  the  French  Fort  Ghoiseul,  where  ships  may 
anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  close  to  the  village  of  Maran  Seetzly.  Rice,  bullocks,  ^,  are  procured 
here. 

Departing  from  Anton-gil  Bay,  bound  to  the  N.,  steer  along  the  E.  shore,  taking  advantage  of 
favourable  breezes  with  the  ebb-tide.  At  a  small  distance  S.  from  Durnford  Noss,  lies  a  small 
island  called  Behenter,  to  the  S.  of  which  ships  may  anchor  when  trading  to  this  place.  From 
hence  the  coast  extends  about  2  leagues  £.,  and  is  lined  with  a  reef  projecting  2  m.  out,  till  it  joins 
another  islet  called  Nepatte ;  from  this  islet  the  direction  of  the  shore  is  about  N.E.  i  N.  for  3  or 
4  leagues,  then  about  N.E.  by  N.  to  Cape  East.  Venin^^ebe  Bay,  in  lat.  15^  57'  S.,  about 
1^^  leagues  to  the  N.  of  the  E.  point  of  Anton-gil  Bay,  is  about  im.  wide  between  the  entrance 
reefs ;  it  appears  unsafe,  particularly  for  large  ships.  On  the  point  of  the  reef  forming  the  N.  side 
of  the  Bay,  which  is  very  extensive,  the  French  frigate  La  Gloire  was  lost. 

NGONCT,  or  CAPE  EAST  (outer  islet),  in  lat.  15°  16'  S.,  Ion.  60°  3 If  E.,  is  the  E.-most 
point  of  Madagascar,  and  the  town  is  about  1^  or  2  m.  to  the  N.W. :  the  whole  of  the  coast  here- 
about is  lined  with  reefs,  which  in  several  places  project  2  m.  from  shore ;  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to 
keep  at  least  an  offing  of  1  league  in  sailing  along.  From  Cape  East  to  Vohemar  Point,  in  lat. 
13°  24'  S.,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  N.  i  W..  and  N.  by  W.  to  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  from 
this  bay  to  Cape  Ambre.  From  Cape  East  to  Cape  Ambre,  the  land  is  generally  high  and  uneven, 
except  near  the  sea ;  in  some  places  it  is  level,  and  of  moderate  height.  The  shore  is  rocky,  with 
several  islets  and  coral  reefs,  projecting  1  to  4  m. 

Ng^onoy  Bead,  or  Gape  East  Bay,  in  lat,  15°  13'  S.  (the  entrance),  is  li  or  2  m.  to  the  N.  of 
the  outer  islet,  formed  between  reefs,  and  is  about  i  m.  wide,  with  soundings  of  5  to  8  fathoms ; 
and  at  the  S.  part  of  the  road  there  are  4  and  3^^  fathoms  about  1  m.  inside  of  the  entrance,  where 
vessels  are  sheltered  by  the  reef  that  extends  to  the  N.  from  Cape  East  from  all  winds,  excepting 
those  from  N.E.  to  N.  Ngoncy  Town  is  situated  at  the  S.  part  of  the  bay,  and  Noabe  Town  is 
1^  m.  to  the  N.W.,  upon  the  sandy  peninsula  that  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Noabe,  or 
Great  River,  which  is  shoal,  and  barred  by  reefs. 

The  Coast  above  Cape  East  has  been  little  examined,  but  its  general  direction  is  N.  for  120  m. 
to  Vohemar  Point,  in  lat.  13°  23'  S.,  Ion.  50°  3'  E.,  which  has  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  a  coral 
reef,  opening  to  S.E.,  and  has  depth  enough  for  large  vessels,  which  could  run  in  with  a  fair  wind 
if  the  channel  were  buoyed.  Manambatoo  Village  is  in  lat.  13°  14'  S.,  Ion.  49°  68'  E.;  but  there 
are  no  safe  places  yet  for  ships  to  anchor  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  till  you  come  to  Port  Leven. 

Andrava  Bay,  in  lat.  12°  57'  S.,  Ion.  49°  56'  E..  is  about  l^m.  in  extent,  and  circular,  with 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  having  depths  of  4  to  6  or  9  fathoms  on  either  side ;  but 
reefs  project  from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  these  islands.  This  Bay  is  open  to  N.  and  N.E. 
winds,  but  there  appears  to  be  good  shelter  from  E.  winds  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Bay,  about  f  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Berxy  Head,  which  forms  the  E.  point. 

Port  Leven,  discovered  and  surveyed  by  the  late  Admiral  Owen,  is  formed  on  the  E.  side  of 
an  extensive  reef  encircling  five  islands,  and  several  rocky  islets,  which  project  about  2  leagues  to 
the  N.  from  Point  Liverpool,  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Andrava  Bay.  Nossy  How,  the  N.  island,  is 
in  lat.  12°  47'  S.,  Ion.  49°  53'  E.,  and  Nossy  Manambedy  is  another  island  about  dm.  to  the 
N.W.,  also  environed  by  a  reef,  and  contiguous  to  the  main  land :  between  these  two  islands  and 
their  projecting  reefs  is  formed  the  entrance  of  Port  Leven,  about  a  mile  wide,  until  about  2|  m. 
inside,  where  the  channel  is  contracted  to  about  ^  m.,  and  continues  nearly  the  same  for  2  m,  farther 
up  the  harbour,  with  depths  usually  from  8  to  6  fathoms,  even  soundings,  throughout  the  port  and 
in  the  entrance,  excepting  a  patch  of  3  fathoms  to  S.W.  of  the  N.  point  of  Nossy  How,  and  nearly 
in  mid-channel.  The  course  into  the  harbour  is  S.  by  W.  for  2^  or  3  m.,  then  S.  \  E.  in  the  upper 
part,  or  inner  harbour,  which  is  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  as  is  also  a  basin,  or  large  opening  in  the 
reefy  on  the  W.  side  of  entmnce  near  the  main  land,  with  depths  from  6  to  3|  fathoms. 
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There  is  a  high  mountain  inland,  called  Sango-goro  by  the  natives,  but  Ambre  Mountain  by 
the  late  Admiral  Owen,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  lat.  12^  85'  S.,  Ion.  49^  11'  £.,  and  it  extendis 
several  miles  N.  and  S.,  sloping  down  towards  British  Sound. 

Port  Looke,  or  Louquez,  in  lat.  12^  46'  S.,  seems  to  be  a  safe  harbour;  Point  Bathurst,  that 
bounds  the  entrance  on  the  E.  side,  is  in  lat.  13^  44'  S.,  Ion.  49°  47'  £.,  fronted  by  an  extensive 
coral  bank,  betwixt  which  and  another  to  the  W.  lies  the  entrance  of  the  port;  the  latter  bank 
having  an  island  on  its  N.  part,  called  Nossy  Eahoomby,  or  Sandy  Island,  which  is  about  3  m.  long. 
When  abreast  the  S.  end  of  this  island  about  1^  or  2  m.  off,  the  course  is  about  S.S.W.  between 
the  entrance  reefs,  and  the  distance  about  5  m.  to  a  safe  oove  or  harbour,  having  an  even  bottom  of 
sand  from  5  to  9  fathoms,  where  ships  are  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  entrance  leading  to  it 
is  from  ^  m.  to  ^  m.  wide,  with  deep  water  in  it,  from  20  to  40  fathoms ;  and  no  soundings  2  m. 
outside. 

About  li  or  2  m.  above  the  harbour,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  there  is  an  inner  harbour  having 
4  and  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  where  the  French  vessels  usually  moored  when  they  visited  this 
port.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  harbour,  an  extensive  bank  projects  from  the  point  on  the 
E.  shore,  about  two-thirds  across  the  channel,  which  makes  it  very  narrow  in  this  part  It  is 
H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  S^h.  at  Point  Bathurst,  and  the  tide  rises  7  ft.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
point,  there  is  a  bay  very  open  to  the  N.,  called  False  Port.     Variation,  8J°  W. 

BRITISH  SOTTin)  entrance  is  in  lat.  12°  14'  S.,  Ion.  49°  24'  E.:  within  the  entrance  it 
branches  into  several  bays,  named  by  Admiral  Owen,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  Bays,  also  Welsh 
Pool.  The  entrance  of  the  Sound  is  i  m.  wide,  with  about  24  fathoms,  water,  close  to  its  S.  side, 
and  from  thence  to  mid-channel ;  and  shoaling  gradually  to  4  and  3  fathoms  near  to  Clarence 
Island,  which  bounds  the  N.  side,  and  is  off  the  point  of  main  land ;  an  extensive  reef  stretches 
from  this  point  and  Clarence  Island  to  other  islands  to  N.E.  at  2  and  3  m.  distance.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Sound  there  are  35  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  bays  inside.  About 
3  m.  W.  from  Clarence  Island,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Uie  Sound,  lies  Chapman  Rock  above  water, 
standing  1  m.  to  S.E.  of  George's  Head,  and  there  are  some  islets  in  the  different  bays,  vrith  bnx>k8 
of  water  near  the  village,  a  little  within  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  on  the  S.  side. 

Tides.     H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  4  h. ;  rise  of  tide  4  ft. 

Diego  Snarez  Bay,  in  lat.  12°  10'  S.,  and  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance  of  British  Sound,  is 
formed  by  an  opening  between  small  islands  and  reefs,  being  i  m.  wide  at  the  entrance :  but  it 
was  not  examined.  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  Mauritius,  said  that  the  British  Sound  is  the  proper  "  bay  of 
Diego  Suarez,"  but  doubtless  it  will  some  day  assume  its  native  name,  said  to  be  Mahazeba. 

Cape  Ambre,  the  N.  extremity  of  Hadiq^car,  is  situated  in  lat.  11°  67^'  S.,  Ion.  40°  19' 
E.  Ambre  Mountain  is  about  12  or  13  leagues  to  the  S.  of  the  Cape,  and  is  a  regular  sloping 
mountain.  Windsor  Castle,  another  mountain,  of  less  elevation  than  the  former,  lies  in  laL 
12°  13'  S.,  about  3^  leagues  W.  from  the  entrance  of  British  Sound ;  and  looks  down  upon  the 
bays  of  the  N.W.  coast.  Several  conical  hills  are  interspersed  betwixt  the  Sound  and  Cape 
Ambre;  but  this  Cape  is  a  low  point  of  land,  terminating  in  a  ledge  of  rocky  islets,  having 
15  fathoms  close  to  them,  and  20  or  25  fathoms  about  i  m.  distant.  Soundings  of  18  and 
20  fathoms  are  got  near  the  shore,  betwixt  the  Cape  and  British  Sound,  but  the  bank  shelves  off 
suddenly  to  no  ground. 

Seasons.  Relative  to  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar,  it  should  be  observed,  that  Fort  Dauphin 
is  generally  healthy  at  all  times.  The  coast  towards  Foule  Point  is  unhealthy  only  in  the  bad 
season ;  the  country  is  more  so  as  you  proceed  N.,  but  near  Cape  Ambre  it  is  stated  by  Colonel 
Lloyd  to  be  healthy.  To  preserve  your  crew  from  the  diseases  prevailing  during  the  unhealthy 
season,  allow  none  of  them  to  sleep  on  shore  after  Nov. 

The  winds  at  Cape  Ambre  range  between  N.E.  and  S.E. ;  the  mean  direction  between  April 
and  Oct.  is  about  S.E.,  whilst  from  Nov.  to  March,  it  is  E.N.E.  From  Cape  Ambre,  the  currents 
set  generally  strong  to  the  W.  all  the  year,  towards  Comoro  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Several  navigators  have  experienced  a  set  of  15  or  20  leagues  in  24  hours,  to  the  W.  None  but 
steamers,  therefore,  attempt  to  pass  round  Cape  Ambre  from  W.  towards  the  E.  These  currents 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  another  chapter.    [See  Currents,  in  Index.) 

ISLANDS  AND  DANGERS  N.E.  AND  N.  OF  MAURITIUS. 

Sandy  Island,  or  Tromelin,  in  lat.  15°  53'  S.,  Ion.  54°  35'  E.,  is  about  15  ft.  above  water, 
J  m.  long  from  N.N.W.  to  S  S.E.,  and  about  Jm.  broad,  having  a  sand-bank  projecting  im.  S.S.E. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  ship  La  Diane,  and  called  He  de  Sable.  Captain  Moresby  visited  this 
island  6th  March,  1822 ;  and  again  on  the  24th  of  July,  having  reached  it  after  a  run  of  only  forty 
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hours  from  Port  Louis ;  and  he  was  sixty  hours  from  the  same  place  at  the  first  time.  He  found 
it  to  be  very  low  and  sterile,  about  }m.  in  length,  with  a  reef  extending  from  the  S.  point.  The 
N.  point  appeared  to  be  a  steep  sand-bank,  up  which  the  sea  rolled  a  considerable  distance.  Off 
the  N.W.  end,  about  1  m.  distant,  the  boat  sounded  in  11  fathoms,  uneven  bottom,  sand  and  coral ; 
which  soundings  are  on  a  spit  that  extends  a  mile  or  more  in  a  N.W.  direction.  The  Wizard 
rounded  the  island  on  the  W.  side,  whilst  the  Menai  did  so  on  the  E.  side  at  ^  m.  off;  and,  except 
on  the  spit  mentioned,  could  not  obtain  soundings  with  100  fathoms  line.  The  wreck  of  a  vessel, 
apparently  of  140-  tons,  lay  half  embedded  in  sand,  and,  from  her  position  and  aspect,  probably  had 
been  several  years  in  this  situation.     There  was  also  a  small  hut  and  flag-staff  on  its  £.  end. 

CAEOADOS  GtABAJOS,*  or  St  Brandon  Rocks  (so  called  by  fishermen  from  Mauritius), 
as  shown  by  Sir  E.  Belcher's  survey  of  1846,  consists  of  a  crescent-shaped,  coral  bank,  having 
three  islets  on  it — called  Etablissement,  near  its  N.  ^extreme ;  L*Avocare,  towards  the  centre  of 
its  W.  or  concave  side ;  Mapare  and  Coco  on  its  S.  extreme ;  and  six  other  islets  detached  from  it, 
four  to  the  W.  and  two  to  the  N.  of  it,  called  respectively,  reckoning  from  the  N. — Albatross 
Island,  in  lat.  16^  14'  S.,  then  North,  Siren,  Pearl,  Frigate,  and  Verronge  Islands.  The  entire 
group  lies  between  the  parallels  of  16^  14'  and  16^  50'  S.,  and  the  meridians  of  60^  30'  and 
&9^  45'  E.,  having  a  bank  of  soundings  extending  20  m.  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  That  shown  on 
the  chart  extends  about  15  m.  both  to  the  W.  and  to  the  N.  of  the  main  bank,  deepening  gradually 
to  32  and  34  fathoms  at  this  limit  The  E.  or  convex  side  of  the  main  bank  is  very  steep-to, 
decreasing  suddenly  from  30  to  5  fathoms,  so  that  no  vessels  should  approach  it,  except  with 
extreme  caution.  The  entire  W.  side  of  the  main  bank,  in  addition  to  the  islets  described,  is 
fronted  by  small  detached  shoals  and  reefs.  North  Island  lies  3^  m.  N.E.  from  the  N.  extreme  of 
the  main  bank,  and  Albatross  Island  10  m.  N.  of  the  same  point.  There  is  a  channel  between 
these  two  islands,  with  depths  from  8  to  15  fathoms,  and  also  between  North  Island  and  the  main 
reefs ;  there  are  breakers,  shown  to  lie  3  m.  N.E.  of  North  Island,  and  a  1  ^fathom  bank  about 
a  mile  S.  of  this  island.  At  8  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Coco  Island  are  the  Baleine  Rocks,  just  awash. 
N.E.  i  N.  2|  m.  from  Pearl  Island,  is  the  Pearl  Reef.  Water  is  very  difficult  to  procure,  and  very 
bad ;  but  fish  are  plentiful.  Only  two  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  these  in  a  decayed  state,  now  remain 
in  Coco  Island.  A  few  Mauritius  fishermen  reside  during  the  fishing  season  on  Etablissement 
Island. 

Coco  Island  is  in  lat.  16^  40'  S.,  Ion.  50^  30'  E.  High  water,  on  F.  and  C,  at  2  h.,  rise  4  ft. 
The  ship  Indian^  of  Jersey,  was  wrecked  on  the  outer  edge  of  these  dangerous  reefs,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1850 ;  and  out  of  thirteen  persons  who  remained  by  the  ship  after  the  captain  had  quitted 
her,  seven  succeeded,  on  her  brealung  up,  in  reaching  the  inner  edge  of  the  reef,  and  wading  along 
it  for  3  or  4  m.  to  a  sand-bank  farther  to  the  N.,  abreast  of  Verronge  Island.  After  seventeen 
days  of  great  suffering  and  privation,  they  were  rescued  from  this  perilous  situation  by  the  schooner 
Eliza  and  Jane,  belonging  to  Mauritius,  and  conveyed  to  that  island.  Sir  E.  Belcher  states  that 
the  fishermen,  landed  for  the  fishing  season  by  the  schooner  on  the  sand  islet  contiguous  to  Coco 
Island,  call  that  islet  St.  Brandon.  The  loss  of  the  E.  I.  C.*s  ship  Cabalva,  in  1818,  and  sub- 
sequent disasters,  show  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  crossing  the  parallel  of  these  dangers  in 
the  night. 

A  ship  coming  from  the  E.  may  haul  to  the  N.  of  all  the  banks,  and  run  down  to  the  W.  of 
them,  which  passage  is  free  of  danger,  excepting  the  msible  reefs,  with  breakers  on  them.  A  shoal 
bears  W.  6  or  7  m.  from  the  N.  point  of  Sandy  Island.  Soundings  extend  to  N.  and  to  E.  of 
Albatross  Island,  gradually  deepening  to  45  fathoms  at  10  leagues  off. 

Nazareth  Bank,  to  N.E.  of  the  Cargados  Oarajos,  was  partly  sounded  by  the  Wizard,  and  a 
small  portion  by  Captain  R.  Moresby,  of  Uie  Indian  Navy,  who  thought  the  extreme  N.  end  to  be 
in  lat.  13"^  40'  S.,  and  the*  E.  part  to  be  in  Ion.  61^  35'  E.,  lat.  14"^  30'  S. ;  and  near  this  last 
position,  14  and  16  fathoms  were  found.  Vessels  from  India  and  the  Seychelles  often  pass  over  it 
when  bound  to  Mauritius,  and  it  would  be  a  valuable  Direction  Bank  if  properly  surveyed.  There 
seems  to  be  a  narrow  gut  of  deep  water  between  it  and  Cargados,  and  a  broaid  one  (of  about  100  m.) 
between  it  and  Saya  de  Malha ;  through  the  latter  the  current  was  found,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  run  to  W.,  from  1  to  1^  m.  per  hour,  whilst  to  W.  of  the  Saya  de  Malha  it  ran  at  half 
that  rate. 

SAYA  DE  ITALHA  BAlfK  (or  Coat  of  Mail)  extends  more  to  the  N.  than  formerly  sup- 
posed. Its  S.  extremity  is  in  about  lat.  11^  30'  S.,  and  its  N.  extremity  is  known  to  extend  to 
lat.  8^  18'  S.,  while  in  longitude  it  is  between  meridians  of  50^  58'  and  62""  30'  £.    Various  ships 

*  In  1812,  sn  immdation  of  the  sea,  it  is  said,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  &w  fiBhermen  residing  on  these 
isles,  which  are  under  the  British  QoTemment  of  Mauritius. 
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which  have  crossed  the  bank  and  recorded  their  soundings,  give  them  from  6f  to  95  fathoms, 
according  to  their  position  on  it.     The  following  are  the  positions  of  some  of  the  shoaler  parts : — 

6}   fathoms  in  lat.       9°   21'   S..  Ion.   60°  14'   E. 

fii   tn   ft   ^n             i  ^"^  47'  to )        (  6P  21'  to 

^*   ^   ^   ^^ I  9°  50'  I  -  I  61°  29'   E. 

7   to   10   do 9°  8'  ...     60°  43' 

9                do 8°  35'  ...     59°  5Hf 

Trt                ,               (  9°  45'  ...     60°  32' 

^"                    • ]  8°  42'  ...     63°  10' 

(  10°  80*  ...     61°  50' 

12               do {  8°  80'  .,.     60°     0' 

[  8°  19'  ...     60°     0' 

Navigators  are  still  left  in  uncertainty  whether  or  not  any  part  of  this  bank  is  dangerous ;  but 
as  the  Comwallis  had  7  fathoms,  the  Northumberland  7  fathoms  on  another  part,  the  Preston  only 
0}  fathoms,  coral  rock,  on  a  different  part,  and  the  Colombo  6}  fathoms  on  the  E.  edge,  caution 
ought  to  be  used  by  those  who  happen  to  get  upon  this  bank ;  more  so,  as  a  French  navigator  of 
Mauritius  states  that  there  are  dangers  on  the  S.  extremity,  where  a  ship  would  be  liable  to  strike 
on  some  of  the  coral  patches ;  and  the  Eliza^  French  schooner,  is  said  to  have  been  in  4  fathoms, 
close  to  breakers  on  this  part  of  the  bank. 

Captain  Robert  Moresby  in  1 837,  well  sounded  the  S.  half  of  the  Saya  de  Maiha,  as  depicted 
on  the  Admiralty  Charts.  These  show  a  small  separate  bank  to  S.,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  kit 
11°  30'  S.,  Ion.  62°  £.  There  is  said  to  be  a  shoal  spot  of  4  fathoms  at  the  S.  end  of  the  large 
bank  in  about  lat.  10°  50'  S. ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  casts  of  10  and  11  fathoms  on  it,  with  some 
of  7  fathoms  in  lat.  9°  45'  S.,  Ion.  61°  20'  E. 

The  If  .W.  portion  of  Saya  de  Malha  had  not  been  examined  when  the  Indian  Navy  surveying 
expedition  under  Captain  Robert  Moresby  was  recalled  in  1837,  and  no  subsequent  survey  has 
i>een  made.  Commander  A.  W.  Stiffe  (a  careful  observer),  on  a  voyage  to  Bombay  in  1864,  found 
10  fathoms  in  lat  8°  24'  S.,  Ion.  60°  16'  E. ;  comparing  this  with  one  sounding  of  12  fathoms  (as 
given  above),  we  suppose  that  the  N.W.  end  of  the  bank  is  in  about  lat.  8°  18'  S.,  Ion.  60°  £.; 
and  some  shoal  spots  of  4  fathoms  are  said  to  exist  upon  this  extreme  also. 

The  donbtM  dangers.  The  position  of  George  Island,  about  lat.  7°  8'  S.,  and  loo. 
60°  53'  £.,  was  sounded  over  by  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops  with  more  than  2,000  fathoms  of  line,  and  has 
been  expunged  from  the  Admiralty  Charts;  Captain  Horsburgh  never  mentioned  it  in  this 
Directory,  and  doubtless  had  good  reason  for  omitting  it.  Boqnepez,  a  low  sandy  island,*  was 
long  ago  reported  to  lie  in  lat.  6°  24'  S  ,  about  Ion.  60°  1'  E. ;  but  if  it  does  exist,  is  probably  the 
Sandy  Isle,  with  breakers  extending  about  3  m.  from  it,  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Bridgewater 
on  the  6th  Dec,  1812,  then  distant  6  or  7  m.,  and  situated  in  lat.  6°  27'  S..  Ion.  60°  4'  E.  (iU 
S.  extremity).  Swift  Bank,  from  the  journal  of  the  Swift,  Mr.  Dalrymple  places  from  lat 
5°  17'  to  4°  35'  S.,  Ion.  61°  5'  to  61°  30'  E.  The  soundings  found  on  it  were  from  18  to 
85  fathoms.  Her  Majesty's  ship  Cyclops,  Captain  PuUen,  R.N.,  passed  over  the  centre  of  the 
supposed  site  and  sounded  with  no  bottom  at  150  fathoms,  in  Feb.,  1858.  Rose  (Galley  Rocks, 
said  to  be  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  breakers,  seen  by  Captain  Gentleman,  in  the  Rose  Galley,  going 
from  Madras  to  Bombay  in  the  middle  of  last  century ;  since  which  time  they  appear  never  to  have 
been  seen,  rendering  their  existence  doubtful.  This  danger  was  said  to  be  in  lat.  5°  30'  S.,  and 
61°  33'  E.  Captain  PuUen,  R.N.,  in  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops,  passed  a  little  S.  of  the  supposed  shoal, 
and  sounded  in  2,254  fathoms,  fine  white  sand,  Feb.,  1858. 

Eigaswaree  Breakers,  reported  in  lat.  11°  25'  S.,  Ion.  52°  2'  E  ,  by  the  master  of  the  Shree 
Rajah  Rajaswaree,  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  sound,  in  Nov.,  1858,  are  believed  to  be  a  false 
alarm.  Probably  current  ripplings  induced  the  master  to  fancy  he  was  **  passing  quite  close  to  a 
reef  or  bank,  with  a  line  of  tremendous  breakers  rolling  in  from  the  E.,  and  just  reachitig  the  ship 
in  their  spent  state,  causing  her  to  roll  and  heel  over  very  much,  the  sea  all  around  the  ship, 
indicating  the  approach  to  danger."  We  only  notice  them  because  finding  them  on  Admiralty 
Charts. 

Agalega,  or  CkJega,  was  examined  by  Captain  Briggs,  of  H.  M.  S.  Clorinde,  in  Jan.,  1811. 
The  landing  was  found  difficult,  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf,  the  island  being  surrounded  by  a 
reef.     A  person  who  formerly  had  commanded  a  French  privateer  was  at  this  time  settled  on  the 

*  It  18  to  be  desired  that  one  of  Her  Majeaty's  steamers  on  the  Airican  or  Indian  stations  might  settle  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  this  and  others. 
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island,  having  under  him  a  colony  of  n^proes,  who  ooltivated  part  of  the  ground  with  maize, 
wheat,  &c.  This  island  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  hreadth,  extending  about  11m.  nearly  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  all  low  land,  with  a  gap  in  the  middle,  where  the  sea  breaks  through  on  high  tides, 
which  gap  gives  it  the  appearance  of  two  islands  at  a  distance.  The  cocoa-nut  trees  on  it  may  be 
seen  at  5  leagues*  distance.  The  N.  end  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  10°  20'  S.,  Ion.  56^  32'  E.  The 
S.  end,  in  lat.  10^  81'  S.,  Ion.  66^  40'  E.,  by  chronometers  of  the  CUninde  and  Minerva  in  company. 
Captain  Moresby  landed  on  the  N.W.  point,  and  although  he  had  not  time  to  examine  the  S.E. 
point,  he  states  that  the  E.  extremity  of  the  reefs  extends  to  Ion.  66^  42'  E.  At  this  time  a 
schooner  was  at  anchor  in  8  fathoms,  water,  2  cables'  l^igth  from  shore,  under  lee  of  the  N.W. 
point.     This  island  belongs  to  Mauritius. 

TUAN  DE  NOVA,  or  FAEaUHAB^S  GROUP,  extending  from  lat  lO""  5^'  to  lO""  26'  S., 
is  supposed  identical  with  the  Twelve  Islands  of  early  navigators ;  they  are  the  nearest  islands 
(about  130  m.  off),  N.E.  from  Gape  Ambre.  It  is  a  chain  of  low  islets  and  reefs,  consisting  of  two 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  and  ten  small  ones,  making  twelve  in  number,  extending  N.E.  and 
S.W.  6  or  8  leagues,  having  a  basin  in  the  centre,  with  7  or  8  ft.  water  on  the  bar  leading  to  it,  at 
the  N.  part  of  the  chain,  where  is  good  ground  for  anchoring.  The  soil  of  these  islets  is  mostly 
coral,  on  which  grow  trees  of  small  size.  Turtle  and  fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  and  some 
fresh  water  is  to  be  obtained  by  digging.  Captain  Moresby,  of  H.  M.  ship  MeruU,  26th  July,  1822, 
anchored  at  the  N.  part  of  Juan  de  Nova  in  17  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and  made  the  anchorage  in 
lat.  10^  7'  S.  by  good  observations.  Ion.  51°  5'  E.  by  three  chronometers.  He  made  the  extreme 
of  N.  Eeef  in  lat.  10°  6'  S.,  Ion.  51°  7^'  E. ;  the  N.W.  Isle,  in  sight  of  the  ship,  lat.  10°  11'  S., 
Ion.  50°  59'  E. ;  the  S.  extreme  of  the  reefs  in  lat.  10°  26'  S.,  Ion.  50°  54'  E.  He  remained  at 
anchor  here  till  the  29th,  turning  turtle,  the  wind  fresh  from  S.E. ;  the  flood-tide  then  ran  N.N.E. 
1^  m.  per  hour,  and  the  ebb  to  the  S.W. ;  but  these  were  doubtless  affected  by  the  ocean  current 
which  in  July  runs  to  the  N.W.    Water  was  got  by  digging  in  the  sand,  at  the  depth  of  two  butts. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1855,  during  the  night,  the  merchant-ship  St.  Abbe  was  wrecked  on  one 
of  the  reefs  of  Juan  da  Nova,  becoming  a  total  wreck ;  it  is  believed  that  some  of  her  crew  and 
passengers  were  carried  into  captivity  at  some  place  on  the  African  coast,  to  N.  of  Zanidbar,  where 
some  of  her  spars  and  timbers  were  found.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  current  is  strongest  to 
the  N.W.  about  the^  islands. 

St.  Pierre  Island,  in  lat.  9°  20'  S.,  Ion.  50°  4f%'  E.,  by  Captain  Robert  Moresby,  I.N  ,  who 
visited  it,  was  found  to  be  a  low  island,  about  1^  m.  long,  bearing  W.S.W.  irom  Providence 
Island :  it  is  peculiar  from  being  cavernous :  the  sea  is  thrown  a  great  height  through  the  caverns, 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  wfauedes  blowing  near  it.  Its  formation  differs  from  the  neighbouring 
islands,  having  a  thin  bed  of  soil  resting  on  rock  which  is  neither  granite  nor  limestone.  The 
anchorage  for  small  vessels  is  close  to  the  reef,  the  bank  not  extending  a  cable's  length.  Variation 
7°  W.  The  tallest  trees  on  it  are  scarcely  10  ft.  high,  but  may  be  seen  5  or  6  leagues  off.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  W.  extreme  of  the  Farquhar  group.  A  Beef  is  $aid  (on  the 
authority  of  M.  Vailheu)  to  lie  about  7  to  9  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  St.  Pierre. 

Marquis  of  Huntly,  or  McLeod  Bank,  in  about  lat  9°  55'  S.,  Ion.  50°  25'  £.,  marked  on 
the  chart  with  10  fathoms,  is  a  small  bank  about  15  leagues  to  N.W.  of  the  S.  point  of  the 
Farquhar's,  but  its  position  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  vras  discovered  in  Maroh, 
1818,  by  Captain  D.  McLeod,  in  the  ship  Marquis  of  HwUly,  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  company, 
bound  to  Bombay,  and  is  in  the  fair  track  from  Cape  Ambre  to  the  N.  Probably  this  bank  is  not 
dangerous,  as  the  ship  appeared  to  pass  over  the  shoalest  part,  by  the  water  deepening  all  round, 
but  there  was  no  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  its  extent.  During  the  morning  no  appear- 
ance of  shoal  water  or  breakers  could  be  discerned  from  the  mast-head,  but  only  ridges  of  strong 
ripplings^at  short  distances  from  each  other,  in  one  of  which  the  boat  found  the  water  much  agitated, 
but  no  ground  was  got  at  40  fathoms ;  here  the  current  was  found  setting  strong  to  N.E.,  and  when 
out  of  the  rippling,  it  appeared  to  set  weakly  to  N.N.W.  While  in  soundings,  the  ship  was 
surrounded  by  many  sharks  and  rock-cod,  severed  of  which  were  caught,  and  the  bottom  seemed  to  be 
white  coral  rocks  in  ridges,  with  apparently  deep  chasms  between  them ;  but  from  the  regularity  of 
the  soundings,  this  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  various  colours  of  the  coral. 

FBOVIDEHGB  ISLABD,  in  lat.  9°  10'  S.,  Ion.  51°  10'  E.  (the  N.  point),  is  low,  about  2  m. 
in  length  N.  and  S. :  water  is  got  by  digging  in  the  sand.  There  is  anchorage  on  the  W.  side 
i  m.  from  shore,  upon  uneven  ground,  sand  and  coral.  The  tide  rises  and  ^Is  8  ft.;  H.  W.  at 
3h.  80  m.  on  the  shore,  at  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon.  The  N.  part  of  the  Island  is  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  S.  part  with  a  spongy  tree,  resembling  the  fig  tree,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  40  or  50  ft.  Turtle  are  plentiful,  and  land  crabs  of  large  size,  which  are  considered 
palatable  and  wholesome  food.    The  reef,  which  surrounds  the  Island,  projects  at  the  N.  end  2  or 
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3  m.,  and  outside  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  there  seems  anofaoring-ground  (for  the  S.E.  monsoon)  in 
10  to  17  fathoms.  Wizard  Breakers  are  said  to  lie  in  about  lat.  8°  50'  S.,  Ion.  51°  13'  £.,  or 
about  8  leaffuee  to  N.  of  Providence  Island. 

Proviaence  Eeef  extends  about  7  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Providenoe  Island,  and  its  S.  extremity 
lies  in  lat.  9""  34'  S  ,  Ion.  50°  55'  to  51°  U'  £.  Captain  Moresby  steered  N.N.E.  14  m.  along  the 
W.  side  of  the  Reef  at  |  m.  off  without  obtaining  soundings,  then  saw  Providence  Island,  and 
shortly  afterwards  St.  Pierre.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Providence  Heef,  near  the  middle,  is  about 
S  leagues,  by  the  French  account,  the  whole  space  within  being  filled  with  banks  of  sand  and  coral, 
several  of  which  are  above  water,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  passable  in  a  canoe  at  low  tide.  The  French 
frigate  L'Heureuse  passed  in  sight  of  Juan  de  Nova  on  the  E.  side,  about  5  leagues  ofiP,  and  on  the 
following  night  she  struck  on  the  S.  part  of  Providence  Reef,  and  went  to  pieces.  The  crew  got 
upon  a  dry  sand  a  league  within,  from  which  they  scrambled  to  the  island  about  7  leagues  to  the 
N.,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Providence  Island.  After  having  remained  two  months,  tlie 
crew,  thirty-five  in  number,  left  in  a  boat,  which  had  been  lengthened  5  ft. ;  and  with  the  help  of 
N.E.  winds,  they  landed  four  days  after  on  Madagascar,  8  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Ambre. 

COSHOLEBO  ISLAHDS  were  visited  by  Captain  Moresby,  who  made  the  circuit  of  the  group' 
vnthin  a  mile  of  the  reefs,  the  Wizard  passing  to  the  S.,  and  the  Menai  to  the  N.,  but  did  not  get 
soundings  at  that  distance.  This  group  consists  of  a  ring  of  coral  about  10  leagues  in  circumference, 
interspersed  with  islets  and  banks,  enclosing  a  magnificent  lagoon,  into  which  there  did  not  appear 
a  single  opening.  The  S.W.  isle  was  named  Isle  Menai,  in  lat.  9°  42'  S.,  Ion.  47°  38'  E.;  it  is 
more  elevated  than  the  others,  and  has  on  it  some  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees.  The  N.  point  of  the 
group  is  in  lat.  9°  88'  S.,  Ion.  47°  41'  E.  Wizard  Island  (S.E.  end),  is  in  lat.  9°  4tt'  S.,  Ion. 
47°  46'  E.  These  isles  are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  fish,  and  a  few  blacks  are  left  on  them,  who 
wait  the  Teasel's  return.  On  the  S.  side  there  is  a  small  patch  of  sand,  where  small  vessels  may 
anchor  during  the  Northerly  monsoon. 

AstOTe,  or  Astore,  in  lat.  10°  6i'  S.,  Ion.  47°  48'  E.,  and  distant  7  leagues  to  the  S.  of  the 
Oosmoledo  Islands,  is  a  small,  low  island,  upon  which  the  French  ships  Ls  Bon  Royal  and  La 
Jardiniere  are  said  to  have,  been  wrecked,  183m.  to  the  W.  of  Farquhar's  Group. 

OL0BI080  ISLANDS  are  low  and  small,  situated  on  a  reef,  about  34  to  39  leagues  to  the 
W.N.W.  of  Cape  Ambre.  The  E.  one,  lie  dn  lise,  is  in  lat.  11°  32'  S.,  Ion.  47°  34'  E. ;  and  the 
W.  one.  He  Olorieuse,  in  lat.  11°  34'  S.,  Ion.  47°  22'  £.  They  are  covered  with  brushwood  and 
trees  20  or  25  ft.  high,  and  are  about  15  ft.  above  sea-level,  connected  by  a  coral  bank  nearly  5  m. 
in  breadth  in  some  places,  which  space  is  filled  with  small  isles,  sand- banks,  and  lagoons,  through 
which  no  passage  appears ;  neither  could  soundings  be  got  with  100  fathoms  1  m.  from  the  reef,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence.  He  Glorieuse,  on  which  the  boat  landed,  is  about  l^m. 
long  and  1  m.  broad ;  a  small  basin  is  formed  on  its  E.  end  by  a  curve  of  the  sand-bank,  where  a 
small  vessel  might  probably  find  shelter,  in  which  are  7  fathoms,  water,  but  with  a  rocky  and  uneven 
bottom.  Turtle  and  birds  are  plentiful,  but  no  fresh  water,  although  it  might  perhaps  be  found  by 
<liggi>^g*  l^lo  ^u  Lise  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  but  has  a  very  extensive  reef  stretching  off 
to  S.E.  for  4  m.  He  Verte  is  an  islet  about  a  league  to  S.W.  of  He  du  Lise.  On  account  of  the 
strength  and  uncertainty  of  the  currents,  these  Islands  should  not  be  approached  but  with  a 
commanding  breeze.  The  whole  of  these  dangers  appear  to  extend  in  an  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by 
S.  direction,  about  15  m.     The  tide  rises  about  10  ft.    Variation  9°  W. 

Assumption  Island,  N.  point,  in  lat.  9°  40'  S.,  Ion.  46°  35'  E.,  by  Captain  Moresby's  obser- 
vations in  Aug.,  1822,  and  distant  about  20^  leagues  W.N.W.  from  Cosmoledo  Group,  is  low,  with 
some  sand-downs,  covered  with  shrubs,  being  about  7  m.  in  length,  extending  nearly  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.W.  Mr.  Morphey  examined  it,  and  anchored  on  the  W.  side ;  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  it  is 
fortified  by  a  steep  coral  reef.     The  hummock  on  the  S.E.  point  is  in  lat.  9°  46'  S.,  Ion.  46°  33'  E. 

AT.'nA'Ml.A  ISLABDSy  called  also  Aro,  Arco,  and  Atques,  are  three  in  number,  joined  by 
islets  and  rocks,  making  them  appear  as  one  island.  A  basin  is  formed  between  them,  having  an 
opening  to  the  N.,  between  West  and  Middle  Islands.  East,  West.  South  and  Middle  are  the 
names  by  which  they  are  known.  South  Island  ranges  along  the  entire  S.  side  of  the  group. 
being  very  narrow,  and  forming  the  S.  protection  to  the  lagoon.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
S.  Island  ends  and  East  Island  begins.  Between  West  and  South  Islands  there  is  a  narrow 
passage  with  6  or  7  fathoms,  which  might  (during  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  tide)  suit  better 
than  the  principal  entrance,  for  either  coming  in  or  going  out. 

East  Island  appeared  to  lie  S.E.  and  N.W. ;  the  E.  end,  called  Point  Hadoul,  being  in  lat. 
9^  25'  S.,  Ion.  46^  34'  £.  It  looks  as  if  joined  to  S.  Island.  •  Breakers  project  from  the  E.  end  of 
East  Island  at  least  3  m. ;  and  the  N.  side  of  this  Island  appeared  to  be  fronted  by  several  rocks 
close  to  shore,  with  high  breakers ;  otherwise  the  sea  appeared  deep  and  dear  of  danger.    Thia 
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Island  is  of  moderate  height,  here  and  there  a  few  trees,  and  a  hammock  near  the  E.  extreme, 
close  to  which  the  beach  is  fronted  with  white  patches  of  sand,  and  there  are  other  white  patches, 
almost  hid  by  brushwood  and  verdure,  that  cover  this  Island,  and  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  gap  between  East  and  Middle  Island  is  about  i  m.  wide,  with  breakers  stretching  across.  The 
chart  makes  the  South  and  East  Islands  appear  as  one. 

Enphrates  Harbonr.  Middle  iBland  is  the  highest,  the  E.  part  of  it  being  elevated,  and 
covered  with  very  high  trees  for  at  least  a  mile  in  extent,  that  may  be  seen  8  or  0  leagues.  The 
other  parts  of  this  Island  are  well  covered  with  verdure  and  trees,  with  some  white  patches  inland 
and  on  the  beach,  which  give  it  a  fine  appearance.  In  coasting  along  this  island,  the  beach  seemed 
to  be  steep-to,  the  water  not  discoloured.  The  channel  between  Middle  and  West  Islands  is  per- 
fectly clear,  about  a  cable's  length  wide,  having  13  or  13  fathoms,  with  smooth  water  inside,  where 
any  boat  might  land,  there  being  no  surf  whatever,  and  several  vessels  could  lie  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  This  was  called  Euphrates  Harbour  by  Captain  Gowen  of  that  ship  touching  here  in  1863, 
outward-bound  to  Karachi.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  this  opening,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents  or  tides,  a  sailing-vessel  could  not  enter  it  with  the  S.E.  monsoon ;  but  in  the  N.- Wester 
season,  entrance  is  not  difficult.  With  the  usual  precaution  of  piloting  the  vessel  from  aloft,  the 
shoal  ffreen  water  may  be  distinguished  from  the  deep  dark  water. 

West  Island  is  of  level  appearance,  and,  although  clothed  with  verdure,  has  veiy  few  trees  or 
bushes  of  size,  like  those  on  the  two  former  islands ;  but  it  has,  like  them,  several  white  patches. 
The  coast  of  this  island  is  also  clear  of  danger,  the  N.W.  end  being  fronted  by  a  white  beach  of  at 
least  I  m.  in  extent,  and  it  may  be  seen  at  6  or  7  leagues  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship.  The  H.W. 
side,  in  lat.  9°  92'  S.,  Ion.  46^  12'  E.,  may  be  approached  with  safety  by  night  or  day. 

ALPHOHSE  ISLANDS  are  low,  of  considerable  extent,  having  on  them  some  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  surrounded  with  breakers.  Captain  Moresby  made  the  N.  point  in  lat.  6^  59'  8.,  Ion. 
52^  48'  E.  Variation,  5|°  W.  He  rounded  this  point  ^  m.  from  the  reef,  which  extends  i  m.  from 
the  point.  The  S.  extremity  of  these  dangers  (Captain  Moresby  remarked)  is  fast  rising  into  an 
island  of  greater  extent  than  Alphonse ;  dangerous  reefs  nearly  unite  N.  and  S.  Alphonse.  There 
is  a  passage,  but  it  is  very  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  the  currents  are  strong  and  uncertain. 
Turtle  abound  at  this  island.  About  4  leagues  due  S.  from  N.  Alphonse,  lies  a  sandy  isle  or  bank, 
called  St.  Francis,  or  S.  Alphonse,  a  little  above  water,  with  a  reef  of  high  breakers  surrounding  it, 
and  extending  N.E.  and  S.W.  5  or  6  m.  Thete  are  no  soundings  within  a  mile  of  the  sand.  The 
late  Admiral  Owen  adopted  the  names  of  Bijoutier  and  St.  Francis  for  the  S.  islands  of  the  group. 
Their  S.  extreme  is  in  lat.  7°  13'  S.,  Ion.  62°  49'  E. 

CoetiYy  Island  and  Fortune  Bank  lie  more  than  200  m.  to  the  E.  of  Alphonse  Islands. 
(See  page  544.) 

THE  SEYCHELLE  AND  AMIRANTE  GROUPS. 

Mahe,  the  principal  island  of  the  Seychelle  Group,  is  about  200  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  Alphonse 
Islands.  The  principal  islands  of  this  Archipelago  were  explored  in  1743  by  Lazarus  Picault,  and 
named  after  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais,  then  Governor  of  Mauritius.  These  are  situated  on  the 
middle  of  a  great  bank  of  soundings,  Mahe  being  the  largest ;  Isle  Platte,  which  may  be  counted 
amongst  the  Seychelles,  is  on  a  detached  bank  apparently,  but  the  space  between  it  and  Mahe 
Island  has  not  been  sounded.  The  French  have  usually  fed  cattle  on  these  islands,  and  they 
colonized  those  of  greatest  value  with  slaves  from  Madagascar.  They  are  now  a  British  dependency 
under  the  Government  of  Mauritius.     The  population  is  between  7,000  and  8,000  souls. 

The  Archipelago  of  Seychelle  consists  of  thirty  islands :  Mahe  and  those  in  its  vicinity  are  of 
primitive  rock,  with  high  land  generally,  and  are  well  watered  by  innumerable  small  streams. 
Several  still  possess  a  quantity  of  good  timber,  fit  for  ship-buHding  and  other  useful  purposes. 
The  more  distant  islands  are  composed  of  sand  and  coral,  and  are  but  a  few  feet  above  H.  W.  mark 
— most  of  them  afford  a  supply  of  water,  but  it  is  brackish,  procured  by  excavations  in  the  sand. 
The  trees  which  grow  on  them  are  merely  fit  for  fire- wood.  The  only  fruits  very  common  are 
plantains  and  pine-apples,  though  many  other  tropical  fruits  may  occasionally  be  obtained ;  but  the 
Seychelles  are  most  famed  for  the  Cocos  de  Mer,  or  double  cocoa-nut,  that  grows  on  Praslin  and 
Curieuse  Islands.  Vegetables  are  scarce,  the  pumpkin  and  sweet  potato  being  the  most  common. 
Fish  is  plentiful.  The  hawks-bill  turtle  are  never  eaten  at  Seychelles ;  they  are,  however,  taken 
from  May  to  end  of  Oct.,  and  are  extremely  valuable,  being  the  whole  source  of  revenue  to  many 
families.  The  green  turtle  are  common  from  Nov.  to  April,  and  may  be  purchased  for  12  or 
41  shUlings  each.  The  land-tortoise,  which  is  brought  from  Aldabra,  is  a  &vourite  article  of  food, 
but  has  become  scarce.    Beef  and  live  pigs  are  cheap ;  sheep,  which  were  formerly  so,  are  not  now 
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to  be  procured.  Fowls  generally  a  shilling  each.  Turkeys  from  6  to  8  shillings  each.  Supplies 
for  shipping  are  not  abundant,  but  might  become  so  if  vessels  frequently  touched  here. ,  Near 
Mahe  Town  is  a  very  good  ship-builder's  yard.  In  the  event  of  a  vessel  coming  here  to  be  repaired, 
I  would  recommend  her  bringing  everything  but  wood  and  workmen,  the  supply  of  marine  stores  at 
this  small  place  not  being  always  great. 

Seasons.  The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  particularly  for  children ;  and,  although  the 
thermometer  generally  stands  from  S^^  to  84^  throughout  the  year,  the  heat  by  day  is  seldom 
oppressive  in  the  shade.  From  May  to  Nov.  the  S.E.  trade-wind  prevails,  at  which  season  vessels 
make  their  passage  from  hence  to  Mauritius  in  about  twenty  days  on  an  average,  and  from  Mauritius 
to  Seychelles  in  seven  days.  During  the  other  months  the  winds  are  variable,  principally,  however, 
from  S.W.  and  N.W.  At  this  period,  fourteen  days  is  a  common  run  from  Mauritius  to  Mahe. 
Hurricanes'!'  are  unknown;  but  from  Dec.  to  mid- April,  the  inhabitants  do  not  like  sending  their 
vessels  to  Mauritius.  It  rains  most  during  the  months  of  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  and  the 
streams  from  the  ravines  on  Mahe  and  Praslin  are  advantageous  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

The  SETCHELLE  BAVK  of  SoundingB.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  bank  (on 
which  so  many  shoal  spots  have  been  discovered)  has  not  been  properly  explored  and  laid  down  on 
the  charts,  as  Mahe  has  long  been  a  port  of  call  to  ships  bound  from  Malacca  Strait,  Bengal,  Madras 
and  Bombay,  making  the  Southern  Passage  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  to  the  N.  of  the 
equator.  (See  pages  318  and  815).  This  plateau  of  soundings  seems  to  extend  from  lat.  3^  40' 
S.  (where  its  N.  limit  is  well  marked  by  Bird  Island)  to  lat.  6^  20'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  54°  0' 
E.  and  57°  20'  £.  It  is  believed  that  coral  heads  are  growing  up  here  and  there,  especially  at  the 
N.W.  margin,  where  several  vessels  have  come  upon  very  shoal  water.  Sailing-vessels  making  the 
long  Southern  Passage  from  Bombay  or  Bengal  to  the  Red  Sea  from  June  to  Sept.,  inclusive  (see 
page  815),  may  conveniently  get  soundings  on  this  Bank,  and  sight  Praslin  or  La  Digue  Islands, 
both  lofty ;  then  hauling  up  to  the  N.,  they  should  sight  Dennis  or  Bird  Islands,  and  take  a 
departure  for  Cape  Guardafui. 

The  N.W.  End.  H.  M.  S.  Andromache  got  5  fathoms  in  lat.  3°  6 1'  S.,  Ion.  54°  53'  E.  Later 
still,  in  1865,  H.  M.  S.  Vigilant  and  H.  M.  S.  Pantaloon  had  7  and  8  fathoms  about  2^-  to  3  leagues 
to  W.S.W.  and  S.W.  of  the  above  position.  The  Stvan  whaler  belonging  to  Messrs.  Enderby,  twice 
passed  over  a  dangerous  shoal,  5  or  6  m.  across,  with  depths  of  5  and  8  fathoms,  in  lat.  3°  57' £. 
to  4°  1'  S.,  and  Ion.  54°  38'  E. ;  this  danger  is  called  French  Shoal,  because  a  French  ship  is  said  to 
have  been  lost  there.  Again,  at  7  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  the  last,  H.  M.  S.  Vigilant  found  more  shoal 
water,  of  7  to  0  fathoms ;  and  M.  Dupont  reported  another  shoal  spot  with  3^  fathoms,  in  lat 
4°  15'  S.,  Ion.  54°  28'  E.  Other  shoal  spots  with  7  fathoms,  water,  are  reported  as  lying  6  leagues 
to  S.W.  of  the  last ;  and  the  S.W.-most  shoals  of  the  Seychelles  Bank,  with  7  fathoms,  lie  in  lat. 
4°  42'  S.,  Ion.  54°  12'  E.,  or  40  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  African  Islands. 

The  E.  side  of  this  Bank  has  several  shoal  patches,  but  none  so  dangerous  as  the  above.  The 
Zoroaster  found  a  shoal  of  7  fathoms  in  lat.  5°  S.,  Ion.  56°  40'  E. ;  at  5  leagues  to  E.  by  S.  of  that 
the  chart  has  another  of  9  fathoms ;  and  at  5  leagues  farther  to  E.S.E.,  or  between  lat.  5°  10'  and 
5°  20'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  67°  1'  and  57°  6'  E.,  soundings  ranging  from  Hi  to  13  fathoms  have 
been  taken.  In  lat.  4°  80'  S.,  Ion.  56°  26'  E.,  fi.  M.  S.  Forte  sounded  in  10  fathoms,  only  about 
1  league  within  the  verge  of  the  Bank,  and  40  m.  to  E.  by  S.  of  Praslin,  which  lofty  island  would 
have  been  visible  on  a  clear  day  irom  that  position. 

MATTR  ISLASfD,  the  largest  and  S.-most  of  the  group  that  stands  on  the  Seychelle  Bank  of 
soundings,  abounds  with  wood ;  it  is  lofty,  a  range  of  hills  running  like  a  spine  from  N.  to  S. ;  the 
highest  part  is  nearly  2,000  ft.  above  sea,  and  may  be  seen  12  or  13  leagues.  Its  E.  side  is 
bordered  by  extensive  reefs  of  coral,  the  openings  of  which  opposite  to  St.  Anne  Island  form  the 
port,  capable  of  holding  five  or  six  large  ships  of  war  moored,  with  sufficient  room  for  small  vessels. 
The  anchorage  between  the  coral  reefs  and  St.  Anne  is  excellent,  with  the  centre  of  St.  Anne 
bearing  E.  im.,  the  town  of  Mahe,  or  Victoria  W.S.W.,  in  8  to  15  fathoms,  bottom  sand  and  rock, 
with  a  sort  of  pipe-clay  between  the  rocks,  in  which  the  anchor  holds  well.  There  are  several  coral 
patches  between  St.  Anne  and  the  entrance  of  the  port,  having  less  than  4  fathoms  on  some  parts, 
which  must  be  avoided  by  large  ships.  In  the  S.E.  monsoon  the  wind  never  blows  hard,  and 
seldom  strong.  In  the  N.W.  monsoon  heavy  gusts  blow  from  the  land,  in  which  the  wind  varies : 
in  this  season  ships  might  conveniently  lie  between  St.  Anne  and  He  Moyenne :  there  is  a  good 
passage  for  small  vesseb  between  these  islands.  A  large  ship  has  been  known  to  come  to  the  road 
of  St.  Anne  between  lie  du  Cerf  and  the  main;  but  that  S.E.  passage  is  very  intricate  and 

*  jRie  ship  Sering<ip(Uam,  in  Sept.,  1851,  hove  to  in  a  cydlone  in  lat.  T  S.,  Ion.  58°  S.,  or  200  m.  to  8 JS. 
or  Mahe ;  the  barometer  fell  1  in.  The  Zanzibsr  cyclone  of  April,  1872a  is  another  proof  thai  auch  things  oocur 
in  this  low  latitude. 
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dangerous.  During  the  S.E.  monsoon,  there  is  good  anchorage  on  the  W.  side  of  Mahe,  but 
heavj  gusts  oome  over  the  high  land,  vhen  the  winds  are  moderate  and  steady  on  the  £.  side. 
Water  and  wood  may  be  procured,  either  at  St.  Anne  or  Mahe :  a  large  boat,  loaded,  cannot  pass 
over  the  coral  reefs  when  the  tide  is  low.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  visited  Mahe  in  Feb.,  1842, 
says  that,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  water,  all  absolute  dangers  are  visible ;  and  there  is  a 
port,  or  inner  harbour,  where  vessels  intending  to  remain  any  time,  will  find  the  water  smoother 
and  without  that  swell  which  renders  the  outer  anchorage  very  unpleasant.  Any  vessel  anchoring 
near  St.  Anne  Island  should  run  out  her  stream-anchor  astern  in  the  direction  of  the  swell,  to 
prevent  the  heavy  rolling  which  must  result  from  her  being  brought  broadside  to  the  swell  by  any 
sudden  flaws  of  wind  off  shore  during  night.  A  supply  of  about  150  cattle  could  be  obtained,  also  a 
large  quantity  of  rice,  and  refreshments  for  the  sick  at  a  moderate  price.  Steamers  of  the  Me$9a^ 
gerie9  Markimet  have  monthly  communication  between  Mahe  and  Marseilles  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Eeuuion  and  Mauritius  on  the  other.  During  the  hurricane  months  at  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
ships  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  these  storms,  are  sometimes  ordered  to  the  Seychelles,  aa  the 
hurricanes  do  not  approach  near  to  the  equator.  The  Island  of  Mahe  was  inhabited  by  about  sixty 
families,  who  cultivated  cotton,  made  cocoa-nut  oil,  collected  tortoise-shell,  and  built  small  vessels, 
such  as  brigs  and  schooners. 

Tides.  The  flood  sets  about  S.S.W.  into  Port  Victoria,  and  rises  6  ft. ;  H.  W.  at  6  h.  30  m., 
on  F.  and  0.  of  moon.    Variation,  4^  W. 

The  N.W.  point  of  Mahe  Island  is  in  lat.  4^  83'  3-,  Ion.  55^  39'  E.,  and  a  deep  bay  is  formed 
between  that  and  the  W.  point.  ConeeptioiL  Island,  rather  more  than  1  m.  off  the  W.  point,  is  in 
lat  AP  39'  S.,  Ion.  65°  25'  E.;  to  the  N.  of  this  is  Cape  Temuy  (the  W.  point),  and  to  E.8.E. 
about  \  league,  stands  Therese  Island.  The  W.  coast  of  Mahe  affords  anchorage  in  the  S.E. 
monsoon  at  Port  Glau  (to  E.  of  Conception)  and  in  Boileau  Bay,  but  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
hard  gusts  oome  down  from  the  hills. 

The  8.  point  of  Mahe  Island  is  in  lat.  4°  49'  S.,  Ion.  55°  35'  E. ;  but  the  S.E.  point,  called 
Capucin,  is  a  long  mile  farther  E.  From  Capucin  Point  the  coast  takes  a  N.  direction  for  7  or 
8  m.,  to  Point  De  la  Rue,  where  the  S.E.  islet  stands  im.  off,  and  thence  about  N.W.  to  Mahe 
Town.  Azof  Sock  lies  \\m.  to  N.  by  E.  of  De  la  Rue  Point,  BiXi^  jierkap*  nearly  3  m.  to  E.S.E. 
of  He  du  Cerf.  Vessels  should  not  approach  S.E.  Islet  and  Brulee  within  l|-m.,  as  sunken  rocks 
are  said  to  lie  nearly  1  m.  off. 

Foirt  yictoria.  Mahe  is  about  16  m.  long  and  4  broad«  On  its  N.B.  side  there  is  a  harbour,* 
now  called  Port  Victoria,  secured  by  reefs  from  all  winds ;  and  farther  out  is  the  road,  sheltered 
from  E.  and  S  E.  winds  by  St.  Anne  and  Cerf  Islands,  but  exposed  to  N.  winds.  The  best  approach 
to  the  Road  is  to  the  N.  of  St.  Anne,  the  N.  point  of  which  may  be  rounded  close,  if  necessary ; 
but  the  W.  side  of  the  island  is  lined  with  a  rocky  bank  reaching  \  m.  off  shore,  which  must  be 
avoided.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  with  St.  Anne's  Peak  bearing  E.  ^  N.,  and 
the  W.  point  of  Cerf  Island  S.  \  E.,  about  i  m.  off  shore.  There  is  also  an  inner  port  between 
coral  reefs,  called  the  Barachois,  where  a  vessel  can  anchor  within  1  m.  of  the  town.  A  good 
leading  mark  for  the  entrance  of  the  Inner  Port  is  Beacon  Island,  in  one  with  the  S.  end  of 
St.  Anne ;  in  this  entrance  there  are  depths  of  9  and  10  fathoms. 

The  Brisans  Bocks  are  two  breaking  rocks,  lying  in  deep  water,  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of 
St.  Anne,  and  nearly  3  m.  off  the  N.E.  end  oi  Mahe  Island,  having  a  safe  channel  within,  of 
18  and  30  lathoms,  water.    Neither  the  Brisans  nor  the  Mamelles  should  be  approached  within  \  m. 

Silhouette  (centre),  in  lat.  4°  39'  S.,  Ion,  55°  17'  E.,  is  the  highest  of  the  Seychelle  Islands, 
the  next  to  Praslin  in  magnitude,  and  nearly  circular.  It  is  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  Mahe  nearly 
4  leagues :  it  abounds  with  timber,  and  has  several  feimilies  residing  on  it ;  the  landing  is  difficult, 
from  the  surf  which  beats  over  the  coral  reefs.  North  Island  is  high,  and  stands  4  m.  to  N.  by 
E.  of  Silhouette,  with  a  good  channel  between. 

PBASLIV  is  a  high  island,  bearing  N.E.  30  m.  from  Mahe,  next  to  it  in  magnitude,  and 
about  equal  in  height  The  anchorage  is  in  a  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Island,  between  Curieuse 
Island  and  the  main,  having  a  depth  of  water  from  5  to  13  fathoms.  It  is  safe,  and  well  protected 
from  N.  winds  by  Curieuse  Island,  and  sheltered  also  to  the  E.  by  neighbouring  islets.  Praslin 
(W.  point)  is  in  lat.  4°  17'  S.,  about  Ion.  55°  44'  E.,  and  the  watering-place  is  on  the  adjacent  Island 
Curieuse :  the  tide  rises  6  or  7  ft.  On  the  hills,  the  trees  are  generally  hard  wood,  and  cocoa-nut 
trees  are  plentiful  in  many  valleys ;  the  coco-de-rMr  grows  on  this  island.  The  population  is  about 
'500  souls,  who  prepare  cocoa-nut  oil  and  cultivate  cotton. 

Dangers  between  Mahe  and  Praslin.    The  soundings  between  these  islands  do  not  afford 

*  It  10  probable  that  a  light-house  may  Boon  be  erected  at  the  Seyohelle  Ghroup. 
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any  guide  to  the  poeition  of  a  vessel.  To  the  N.  of  the  anchorage  of  St.  Anne  ahout  4  m.,  the 
Briiana  are  situated,  two  rocks,  which  hear  from  each  other  S.E.  ^  E.  and  N.W.  i  W.  From  the 
N.  Brisan  ahout  N.  hj  W.  i  m.,  there  is  a  small  coral  patch  with  6  fathoms.  The  Xamelles 
Eocks,  40ft.  high,  are  Aim,  to  N.E.  of  the  Brisans.  Between  the  Brisans  and  the  Mamelles  the 
bottom  is  uneven,  having  from  11  to  19  fathoms.  A  cable's  length  W.N.W.  of  the  MameUes,  there 
is  a  rock  with  6  ft.,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks ;  but,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  seen :  at  half  a  cable  from  the  N.  point  of  the  Mamelles  lies  a  sunken  rock;  and  it  is  also 
said  that  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Mamelles,  distant  1^  m.,  there  are  several  rocks. 

Madge  Sooks,  half-way  between  the  Brisans  and  Praslin,  are  two  dangerous  rocks,  covered  in 
high  tides,  between  2  and  3  cables'  lengths  apart,  N.E.  and  S.W.  In  the  S.E.  monsoon  the  sea 
usually  breaks  high,  but  when  Captain  Moresby  passed  them  within  2  cables'  lengths,  the  S.-most 
appeared  now  and  then  above  water,  and  the  position  of  the  N.-most  was  only  indicated  by  the 
reflux  of  water.  The  marks  for  these  rocks  are,  the  highest  part  of  St.  Anne  on  with  the  Mamelles; 
the  S.  pcurt  of  Digue  Island  bearing  E. ;  and  Silhouette  Island  W.  i  S.  From  these  rocks  E.  by 
N.  {  N.  2f  m.,  there  is  a  bed  of  rocks,  called  TrompeuBe,  from  its  being  often  mistaken  for  those 
last  mentioned.  N.E.  of  Trompeuse,  mid-way  between  it  and  the  N.W.  point  of  Praslin  Island, 
are  two  islands,  called  The  Cousins:  between  the  S.  Cousin  and  Trompeuse,  the  channel  has 
dangers,  which  a  ship  cannot  pass  with  safety ;  but  between  the  Cousins  there  is  a  safe  channel, 
likewise  between  the  N.  Cousin  and  the  reef  that  extends  from  Praslin.  From  the  N.  Cousin 
N.W.  4  or  5*m.,  lies  a  small  dangerous  rock,  called  the  Baleine,  covered  at  H.  W.  Captain 
Moresby  searched  for  this  rock,  but  could  not  find  it,  not  having  any  decisive  marks ;  it  is,  however, 
frequently  seen,  even  with  the  water's  edge  at  half-tide.  From  the  N.  Cousin  W.N.W.,  distant 
li  m.,  lies  a  coral  patch,  having  2i,  8,  and  4  fathoms ;  between  which  and  the  Baleine  Captain 
Moresby  passed,  steering  for  Booby  Island  (He  aux  Fous),  leaving  on  the  starboard  hand  a  coral 
patch  with  4  fathoms  on  it,  about  half-way  between  Booby  Island  and  the  N.W.  part  of  Praslin. 
Booby  Island  and  He  Aride  lie  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Praslin ;  and  the  chart  marks  some  shoals  off 
that  point,  the  outer  one  being  2  m.  S.S.W.  of  Booby. 

Aride  Island,  in  lat.  4°  12'  S.,  Ion.  65°  43'  E.,  is  5  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of  Praslin  N.W.  point, 
and  Booby  Island  stands  about  half-way  between  them. 

Curieuie,  to  the  N.  of  Praslin,  is  a  small  island  of  moderate  elevation,  inhabited  only  by 
lepers  from  all  islands  subject  to  Mauritius.  The  channel  between  it  and  Praslin  is  from  1|  to 
2^  m.  wide,  affording  excellent  anchorage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  coral  patch,  with  4  fathoma 
on  it,  is  distant  1  m.  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Curieuse,  and  a  detached  rock  beara  N.W.  from  its 
N.E.  end.  Between  Praslin  and  the  Sisters  (Les  Soeurs,  two  islets,  about  i  m.  apart,  standing 
7  m.  to  E.  of  Curieuse),  the  bottom  is  generally  uneven  from  6  to  25  fathoms,  hut  there  are  safe 
chanpels  between  the  Sisters  and  He  Felicite:  a  bed  of  rocks  extends  from  the  Sisters  to  S., 
chiefly  above  water.  He  Ave-Marie  is  a  rock  about  half-way  between  Praslin  and  Felicite,  having 
a  shoal  projecting  S.W.  from  it  about  a  cable's  length.  There  is  a  shoal  spot  about  2  m.  N.W.  of 
the  W.  Sister,  and  another,  called  Mellow  Bock,  at  5  m.  N.  of  the  same  island ;  both  given  in  the 
charts  on  the  authority  of  M.  Vailheu. 

DIGUE  ISLAND,  bearing  E.,  3  m.  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Praslin,  is  lofty,  and  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  latter,  with  rather  fewer  inhabitants ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  the  landing  is 
difficult:  between  it  and  Praslin,  in  mid-channel,  lie  two  dangerous  rocks,  covered  at  half-tide, 
distant  nearly  a  mile  from  each  other,  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  Around  the  S.-most  rock,  at  a  boat's 
length  from  it,  Captain  Moresby  had  6  fathoms,  and  9  and  12  fathoms  at  a  ship's  length :  but  he 
thinks  a  ship  ought  not  to  pass  between  these  rocks  till  the  space  between  them  is  better  known. 

Xariaime  Island,  in  lat.  4P  20'  S..  Ion.  56^  0'  E.  (the  S.E.  end),  stands  4  m.  to  E.  by  N.  of 
Digue,  and  Felicite  lies  between  their  N.  points ;  whilst  The  Sisters  are  about  2  m.  to  N.  by  W. 
and  N.W.  by  N.  of  Felicite. 

Dangers.  Frojn  Bound  Island,  off  the  E.  end  of  Praslin,  distant  2  or  3  m.  S.  by  W.,  and 
W.  by  S.,  4  m.  from  S.  point  of  Digue,  are  two  rocks  above  water,  called  the  Reguins,  or  Alligator 
and  Shark,  bearing  from  each  other  about  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  distant  2  or  3  cables'  lengths :  the 
S.  point  of  Digue  Island  on  with  the  S.  point  of  Marianne  will  lead  to  S.  of  them.  From  Digue 
Island,  5  m.  S.  by  E.,  lies  a  bed  of  rocks,  called  the  Chimney  Eocks,  in  lat.  4°  28'  S. ;  when  by 
them,  the  W.  Sister  just  touches  the  E.  end  of  Digue ;  and  to  W.N.W.  of  these,  lim.,  there  is  a 
dangerous  rock,  Benonunee,  covered  at  half-tide.    Most  likely  many  other  dangers  exist  on  this 

•  The  ohart  makes  the  Baleine  Bock  to  be  scarcely  2  m.  to  N.W.  of  the  N.  Oousin,  and  shows  a  shoal  at 
2  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  Booby  Island,  with  another  off  the  N.W.  end  of  Praslin.  Navigators  must  gire  a  wide  berth 
to  these. 
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bank  of  soundings ;  but  tbe  passage  between  them  and  Frigate  Island  appears  clear,  and  is  5  m. 
broad.  In  former  editions  of  this  book,  notice  was  made  that,  '*  about  1^  m.  to  E.  of  the  Chimney 
Rocks,  there  are  several  rocks  at  the  water's  edge,  on  which  the  French  frigate  Begenerre  was  nearly 
lost;  and  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Chimneys,  about  1^ m.  distant,  lie  several  rocks  under  water."  The 
Admiralty  Chart  does  not  show  these. 

FBIGATE  ISLASD,  or  He  anz  Fregates,  in  lat.  4^  35'  S.,  Ion.  56""  0'  £.  (the  S.E.  end), 
is  the  E.-most  of  the  Seychelle  group,  elevated  550  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  l^  m.  in  length, 
having  a  rocky  reef  off  its  S.W.  end,  over  which  the  sea  breaks.  This  island  is  inhabited,  and  has 
anchorage  under  its  lee :  ships  running  for  St.  Ann  Roads  in  hazy  weather  will  pass  it  before  they 
sight  Mahe,  and  sometimes  may  be  as  far  as  He  Recifie  before  Mahe  is  seen.  Lelot  Islet  lies  to 
W.S.W.  of  Frigate,  nearly  2  m.  oflf. 

ne  Eeciffe,  in  lat.  4P  85'  S.,  Ion.  55^  49'  E.,  elevated  about  150  ft,  and  li  m.  in  length,  has 
a  remarkable  rock,  like  a  building,  on  its  summit,  the  resort  of  millions  of  birds,  which  make  it 
appear  white.  With  this  rock  bearing  S.S.E.  l^*  m.,  the  Menai  anchored  in  17  fSathoms,  sand  and 
shells :  the  soundiugs,  between  it  and  St.  Anne  Island,  are  17  to  28  fathoms,  with  great  overfalls. 
He  Reciffe  is  10  m.  to  W.  of  Frigate  Island. 

BElOriS,  or  Oriza,  the  N.E.  island  of  the  Archipelago,  in  lat  3^  49'  S.,  Ion.  55^  44'  E.,  is 
about  1^  m.  in  extent  N.  and  S.,  with  several  thatched  habitations  on  its  N.  side ;  it  is  very  low, 
eoTered  with  trees,  and  seen  from  a  ship's  deck  about  4  leagues.  A  reef  appeared  to  project  from 
its  S.  end  nearly  a  mile,  with  discoloured  water  beyond  it ;  and  a  coral  bank  or  spit  extends  from  it 
to  the  N.  2  m.,  upon  which  H.  M.  S  Curlew  struck.  In  approaching  from  the  S.E.,  the  soundings 
at  3  and  4  leagues  are  from  25  to  30  fathoms,  sand,  coral,  and  shells ;  and  when  the  island  bears 
from  S.W.  to  S.  about  5  m.,  you  are  off  the  batik  of  soundings.  If  you  suddenly  shoal  under 
10  fathoms  in  passing,  immediately  haul  out  to  the  N.  or  N.E.  From  10  fathoms  the  soundings 
gradually  deepen  as  you  stand  to  N.W„  and  the  bank  slopes  down  to  40  fathoms,  when  the  island 
disappears  from  the  deck.  As  this  island  is  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  great  Seychelle  bank 
of  soundings,  it  is  convenient  for  a  ship  to  make,  when  proceeding  by  the  Southern  PeMoge,  for  the 
Arabian  Gulf  (see  pages  313  and  315),  there  being  no  danger  in  steering  towards  it  in  the  night,  if 
the  lead  is  k«pt  going,  which  will  give  timely  warning  of  your  approach  to  it  in  any  direction. 

BIED  ISLAHS,  or  Sea-Cow,  the  N.-most  of  the  Seychelle  Islands,  in  lat.  3°  40'  S..  1(hi. 
55^  16'  E.,  is  a  small,  low,  sandy  isle,  with  a  few  shrubs,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  about  1^  m.  in 
length.  There  is  anchorage  off  it  in  moderate  depths,  the  bottom  rocky,  mixed  with  sand.  When 
this  island  was  explored  by  the  Eagle  cruiser  from  Bombay,  many  sea-lions,  probably  Manutees  or 
large  seals,  were  seen  on  the  beach,  with  birds  innumerable.  A  bank  extends  from  the  S.  end, 
having  9  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  at  6  m.  distance  from  the  island.  UHirondelle,  French  privateer, 
was  lost  on  it,  having  sailed  the  preceding  day  from  Mahe,  to  cruise  in  the  Red  Sea.  They  pro- 
cured water  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the  sand,  remained  there  twenty-two  days,  and  part  of  them  got  (o 
Mahe  on  a  raft ;  the  edge  of  soundings  extends  to  the  N.  of  Bird  Island  about  3  m. 

The  AMIBAirrE  ISLANDS,  the  S.W.  group  of  the  Seychelles,  consist  of  several  detached 
small  islands,  coral  reefs,  and  banks.  The  Amirantes  differ  little  from  each  other,  being  generally 
from  H  to  2(  m.  in  length,  situated  on  coral  banks,  and  seldom  exceeding  20  or  25  ft.  in  height ; 
but  they  are  crowned  with  trees,  rising  20  or  30  ft  above  the  land ;  and  lately  cocoa-nut  trees, 
planted  by  negroes  from  Mahe,  are  become  abundant.  Only  two  of  these  islands  have  resident 
negroes  upon  them,  and  the  population  altogether  does  not  count  100  souls.  By  digging  12  or 
14  ft.,  water  may  generally  be  obtained.  Calms,  and  uncertain  currents,  with  the  want  of  good 
anchorage,  make  it  desirable  not  to  approach  these  islands  in  large  ships,  unless  in  necessity. 

Ea^le  Island,  called  by  the  French  Bemire,  is  in  lat.  5^  8'  S.,  Ion.  53^  30'  E.,  was  examined 
by  the  Eagle  cruiser,  and  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  about  H  or.2  m.  round,  covered  with  shrubs,  and 
having  reefs  to  the  N.  and  E.,  2  and  3  m.  from  the  shore,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very  high. 
Between  these  reefs  and  the  island  there  is  a  ^anneU  with  soundings  in  it  from  9  to  14  fathoms. 
There  is  no  fresh  water  on  the  island.  The  tide  rises  about  9  ft.,  H.  W.  at  6  h.,  on  F.  and  C.  of 
the  moon.     Variation  5°  W. 

AMeaa  Islands,  two  in  number,  are  very  small  and  low,  about  6  leagues  to  N.  of  the  bank 
which  surrounds  the  Amirante  Islands,  and  were  discovered  by  some  of  the  small  French  vessels 
which  belong  to  and  navigate  in  these  parts.  Captain  Adams,  of  H«  M.  S.  Syhille,  examined  them, 
after  the  wreck  of  H.  M.  schooner  Spitfire,  in  1801,  and  found  a  few  shrubs  on  them.  They  are 
almost  overflowed  at  high  spring-tides,  and  abound  with  turtle  and  aquatic  birds,  but  are  destitute 
of  fresh  water.  The  largest  island  is  the  S.-most,  joined  to  the  other  hv  a  sand-bank,  which  is  dry 
at  L.  W.,  spring-tides :  their  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  not  above  2  m.    On  their  £.  side  is  a  reef  of 
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breakers,  and  on  the  W.  side  there  is  safe  and  commodious  anchorage  in  a  bay  formed  by  the  isles, 
and  the  reef  which  joins  them.  The  N.  island  is  in  lat.  4?  52'  S.,  Ion.  53°  31'  E. ;  the  position  of 
these  islands,  and  the  bank  on  W.  side  of  all  the  Amirantes  requires  examination.  The  tides  rise 
about  8  ft.,  H.  W.  at  0|  h.,  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.  These  islands  lie  about  6  leagues  to  the  N.  of 
Eagle  Island;  and  4m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  the  latter  there  is  said  to  be  a  reef;  also,  a  bauk 
extends  4  or  5  m.  from  the  8.  end  of  the  African  Islands,  with  5  to  9  fathoms  on  it ;  but  there  is 
a  safe  channel  between  them  and  Eagle  Island,  through  which  the  Mary  passed,  and  afterwards  ! 
steered  to  the  E.,  between  the  Seychelle  Islands  and  the  isles  on  the  S.  part  of  the  bank,  without  - 
perceiving  danger.  I 

ne  de  Neof  (Isle  Nine),  in  lat.  6°  13'  S.,  Ion.  53^  13'  E.,  is  the  S.-most  of  the  Amirante 
Islands,  very  small,  and  covered  vdth  bushes.  Marie  Lonifle  Island,  7  m.  E.N.E.  from  He  de 
Neuf,  is  also  woody  and  small,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  on  which  there  is  a  quarter  less  4  fathoms, 

2  m.  W.  from  the  island.  Captain  Moresby  passed  in  the  Menait  between  these  islands,  in  sound- 
ings of  12,  15,  and  17  fathoms,  and  continued  the  latter  depth,  steering  N.E.  dm. 

He  BoadeUBe,  in  lat.  6°  6'  S.,  Ion.  52°  58'  E.,  is  on  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Amirante  Bank, 
and,  like  the  two  islands  last  described,  is  small,  crowned  with  wood :  they  are  all  surrounded  by 
coral  reefs,  excepting  a  few  narrow  openings.  Ships  should  use  a  chain  if  they  anchor  among 
these  islands.  The  white  sandy  bottom  may  be  distinguished  by  the  coral  patches,  when  in  12  to 
15  fathoms,  water.  King  EoM  Island  was  mentioned  by  M.  Yailheu  of  the  French  war-vessel 
Madagascar  in  1834,  as  being  about  5  leagues  to  N.  of  Boudeuse,  and  it  is  on  the  charts. 

He  rEtoile  (Star  Island),  in  lat.  5^  53'  S.,  and  bearing  about  N.N.W.,  8  leagues  from  Marie 
Louise,  is  about  li  m.  in  length,  low,  and  covered  with  bushes ;  the  surrounding  reef  projects  to 
the  S.  about  a  mile,  and  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  isle  there  is  a  bank  with  breakers  on  it. 

nee  Poivre,  in  lat.  5°  43'  S.,  Ion.  53°  23'  E.,  are  two  small  islands,  within  a  mile  of  each 
other,  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  bearing  N.  by  £.  from  He  Marie  Louise.  Reefs  extend  around 
them  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  T  or  8  m.  to  the  N.  there  is  a  bank,  dry  at  L.  W. 

ne  de  Eoches,  in  lat.  5°  41'  S.,  Ion.  53°  45'  E.,  or  22  m.  E.  of  Poivre,  has  a  bank  extending 
arotmd  it  about  4  leagues  to  the  N.  or  N.W.,  and  2  leagues  to  the  E.,  with  only  2^  fathoms  on  it 
in  this  part,  and  mostly  from  5  to  13  fathoms  to  the  N.W. ;  but  in  a  S.  direction  the  bank  extends 
only  a  small  distance  from  the  isle. 

lie  8t  Joseph,  in  lat.  5°  27'  S.,  and  4  or  5  m.  E.  of  He  de  Boe,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Russell,  of  H.  M.  S.  Topaze,  who  explored  most  of  these  islands  in  a  small  vessel,  while  the 
frigate  lay  at  Mahe  during  the  Mauritius  hurricane  months.  The  descriptions  and  positions  here 
given  of  the  Amirante  Islands  and  others  are  from  observations  of  Mr.  Russell,  or  Captain 
Moresby,  which  correspond  with  each  other,  but  differ  much  from  the  positions  assigned  to  them 
by  the  French.  We  doubtless  need  a  much  more  detailed  examination  of  all  these  islands  and 
banks. 

De  de  Bos,  in  lat.  5^  24'  S.,  is  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Eagle  Island.    To  the  N.  of  it  about 

3  m.  is  the  S.  extremity  of  a  shoal-bank,  marked  with  2  fathoms  in  that  part,  from  thence  stretch- 
ing nearly  to  Eagle  Island,  with  soundings  of  4  to  9  fathoms.  When  He  de  Ros  bore  S.E.  12  m., 
Lieut.  Hay  found  4^  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  then  steered  N.  by  W.  3  m.,  and  was  off  the  bank. 
Sand-banks  and  coral  reefs  extend  far  W.  of  St.  Joseph,  making  the  channel  between  that  island 
and  He  de  Ros  narrow  and  dangerous. 

I8LAVDS  and  BANKS  to  S.  of  fhe  SETCHELLES.  He  Platte  is  in  lat.  5''  48i'  S.,  Ion. 
55^  28'  £.,  by  Captain  Moresby,  who  passed  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  it,  and  had  no  bottom  with 
100  fathoms ;  but  off  its  S.W.  end  a  bank  is  said  to  extend  4  or  5  leagues,  having  from  2  to 
2|  fathoms,  sand  and  coral.  From  the  N.  part  of  the  island  a  reef  extends  to  the  N.  and  N.W. 
3(  m.,  and  also  about  2  m.  from  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  This  island  is  composed  of  coral, 
and  is  about  ^m.  in  length. 

CcBtivy  Island  (centre),  in  lat.  7^  10'  S.,  Ion.  56°  20'  E.,  is  low  and  sandy,  but  covered  with 
palm  trees,  extending  N.W.  and  S.E.  3i  m.,  having  off  the  N.  and  N.W.  points,  in  the  S.E.  mon- 
soon, anchorage  on  a  bank  of  sand  stretching  \  m.  from  the  shore,  in  7  to  17  fathoms.  His 
Majesty's  ship  Menai,  touched  here  in  April,  1822,  and  found  abundance  of  turtle :  water  may  be 
procured  close  to  the  anchorage.  The  reef  extends  far  to  the  S.  Captain  Malfie  carried  on  a 
manufactory  of  cocoa-nut  oil  here  in  1811.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  the  commander  of  the  ship  Simlah, 
having  called  at  this  island  for  water  on  his  voyage  to  Bombay,  states  that  a  coral  reef  extends 
from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  as  far  as  he  could  see  from  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  resident,  to  the  distance  of  9  m.;  and  from  the 
N.  end  of  the  island  another  reef  extends  2  m«    He  recommends  rounding  the  N.  point  at  the 
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distance  of  at  least  3  m.,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  stand  too  far  to  the  S.W.,  as  there  are  some 
shoal  patches  in  that  direction  from  the  anchorage.  He  procured  supplies  of  good  water  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  states  that  vegetables  and  fowls  may  be  procured.  A  coral  bank  with  11  fathoms  is 
shown  on  the  chart  about  8  leagues  to  N.W.  of  Coetivy. 

Adelaide  Bank  is  thought  to  be  situated  about  16  leagues  N.E.  from  Ccetivy ;  and  La  Con- 
stant Bank  is  in  lat.  Q°  19'  S.,  Ion.  Se^'  25'  E.,  has  11  fathoms,  about  N.N.W.  6  or  7  leagues 
from  Adelaide  Bank.  Suooess  Bank  is  said  to  be  in  Ion.  56^  40'  E.  Captain  Moresby  thought 
these  banks  unite  on  the  meridian  of  66^  36'  E.,  between  lat.  6^  10'  and  5^  40'  S.,  and  that  they 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Grand  Mah6  Bank. 

Fortune  Bank,  named  by  Eerguelen  after  his  yessel  La  Farttms,  which  anchored  on  the  bank 
in  14  fathoms,  sand,  being  apprehensive  of  driving  upon  some  8and-b€tnk.  The  multitude  of  sharks 
about  them  made  the  sea  luminous  like  breakera ;  of  these  they  caught  above  fifty,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  crabs,  with  which  the  sea  was  covered.  When  daylight  appeared,  no  danger  was  dis- 
cernible. This  bank  was  discovered  3 1st  May,  1770,  by  the  VereUt,  Captain  Compton,  who  found 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  bank  to  be  in  lat.  7°  11'  S.  Immediately  after  losing  soundings,  the  sea 
regained  its  proper  colour,  with  the  usual  swell.  Numbera  of  ground-sharks  were  seen  during  the 
time  they  were  on  the  bank.  The  SureU  CastUy  on  her  passage  from  Mauritius  to  Madras,  crossed 
over  this  bank,  in  from  16  to  10  fathoms,  least  water,  oond  rocks  and  coloured  shells.  An  appear- 
ance of  breakers  was  seen  on  the  W.  edge,  with  strong  ripplings  round  it.  The  space,  over  which 
soundings  have  been  obtained,  lies  between  lats.  7^  11'  and  7°  26'  S.,  and  Ions.  66^  46'  and 
57^  16'  E.  Small  traders  have  found  0  fathoms,  in  lat.  7°  18'  S.,  Ion.  57^  16'  E. ;  but  whether 
it  be  one  large  bank,  or  three  distinct  shoal  patches,  we  do  not  know.  The  Sir  Stephen  Lmh- 
ington,  after  passing  the  island  Ccetivy,  next  day  got  upon  Fortune  Bank,  and  carried  soundings  of 
10  to  12  fathoms,  steering  E.  for  7m.;  coral  rock  and  sand  were  plainly  visible  under  the  ship; 
by  observations  taken  on  the  bank,  it  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  7^  7'  S.,  and  31  m.  E.  of  the  island 
Ccetivy  by  chronometers.  This  is  the  same  part  of  the  bank  where  the  Wasp,  in  1866,  sounded  in 
13  and  14  fathoms.  The  India  ship  Ahercrombie  Robinsanf  Captain  J.  Innes,  in  April,  1S30, 
carried  regular  soundings  from  10  fathoms,  the  least  depth,  to  17  fJEithoms,  water,  steering  N.  by 
E.  about  6  or  6  m.  over  the  N.W.  edge  of  the  bank,  supposed,  which  part  was  found  to  be  in  lat. 
7°  6'  S.,  Ion.  66^  60'  E.  About  46  leagues  to  the  N.  from  Fortune  Bank,  in  about  lat.  6°  12'  S., 
there  is  another  bank  according  to  the  French,  with  soundings  on  it  from  13  to  31  fathoms ;  this  is 
the  E.-most  discovered  bank  on  the  Seychelle  plateau. 


MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL. 

W.   OOAST  OF  MADAOASOAB — WIllDS,   OUBRENTS — ^THB  CHANKEL  PASSAOX. 

(Vabution,  at  Cape  St.  Mabt,  ahd  Eubopa  Island,  to  Zambesi  Rivxa,  10°  W.;  at  Comobo 

ISLAKDS,   11°   W.) 

The  Hdambique  Ohannelt  or  Inner  Passage,  formed  between  the  Coast  of  Africa  and  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  is  in  the  narrowest  part,  nearly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Mozambique,  about 
74  leagues  wide,  but  much  broader  at  the  S.  part,  opposite  to  Cape  Corrientes. 

Cape  St  Kary,  the  S.  extreme  of  Madagascar,  is  in  lat.  26°  30'  S.,  Ion.  46°  7'  E.  ;*  the 
vicinity  of  the  eape  is  lofty  and  seen  afar  off.  The  coast  from  Cape  St  Mary,  to  the  E.,  towards 
Fort  Dauphin,  is  mostly  bold,  with  depths  of  40  and  60  fathoms,  about  4  or  6  m.  off  shore,  on  a 
bank  of  regular  sonncUngs  that  fronts  the  S.  part  of  Madagascar,  which  is  here  mountainous. 
From  Cape  St  Mary  to  the  W.,  as  far  as  Point  Barrow,  in  lat  26°  16'  S.,  Ion.  44°  22'  E.,  the 
depths  are  usually  14  or  16  ikthoms  about  2  or  3  m.  off  shore,  and  a  bank  of  regular  soundings, 
Star  Bank,  extends  along  the  coast  between  these  headlands,  projecting  from  6  to  0  leagues  off 
shore*  with  depths  of  27  to  30  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge,  about  14  leagues  W.  from  Cape  St.  Maiy, 
and  8  leagues  S.  from  Point  Barrow :  from  this  outer  extremity  it  narrows  towards  the  coast, 
forming  a  convex  outline. 

Star  BeeCiy  distant  from  2|  to  4  leagues  W.S.W.  and  S.W.  of  Point  Barrow,  consist  of  several 
detached  coral  reefs  with  high  breakera  on  them,  extending  nearly  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  from  lat. 
25°  17'  to  26°  26'  S.,  and  in  Ion.  44°  18'  E.  Tozer  Patch,  in  lat  26°  12'  S.,  Ion.  44°  14'  E.,  a 
part  of  these  reefe,  lies  7im.  N.W.  of  Point  Barrow,  and  3}  m.  W.N.W.  of  Leyen  Island,  the 
latter  being  a  high  isle,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  about  4i  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Point  Barrow,  and 
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*  The  longitudes  are  6'  to  the  B.  of  those  given  by  Admiral  Owen,  as  the  longitude  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
ObMrfatory  is  aseertained  to  be  18^  28'  46''  B.,  instead  of  18"  23'  86*  S.,  aa  assumed  1^  him. 
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Croker  Bay  is  formed  to  the  N.  of  tbe  point.  There  is  a  passage  inside  the  Star  Reefs,  with  16  to 
8  fathoms  near  Point  Barrow,  also  between  the  latter  and  Leven  Island  :  the  soundings  are  from 
8  to  5  or  4|  fathoms  in  Croker  Bay.  This  part  of  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  in  the  night, 
because  the  Star  Beefs  are  very  dangerous,  partly  above  water,  and  distant  upwards  of  4  leagues 
from  land;  these  reefs  are  steep-to,  on  the  W.  side,  with  high  breakers.  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Intrepid  had  no  ground  at  150  fathoms,  when  3  m.  off;  when  about  7  m.  off,  the  land  was  in  sight 
from  the  mast-head.  To  the  N.W.  of  Star  Reefis,  in  lat.  25^  3'  S.,  near  the  coast,  lies  Barracouta 
Island,  which  is  small,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  breakers,  with  soundings  of  12  and  14  fathoms 
inside,  between  it  and  the  coast-reefs  that  extend  2  m.  off  shore  in  this  part.  Ther^  is  a  small 
port  between  coral  reefs,  opposite  this  island. 

Ships  intending  to  touch  at  St.  Augustine  Bay,  or  to  make  the  land  to  the  S.  of  it,  should  not 
approach  the  coast  to  S.  of  lat.  24^  30'  S.,  as  that  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Star  Reefs  is  little 
frequented.  From  this  latitude  to  St.  Augustine  Bay,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  generally  about 
N.  by  £.,  having  a  fronting  reef  2  or  3  m.  from  shore,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  high  in  most 
places.     The  land  is  of  middling  height  near  the  sea.  and  high  in  the  interior. 

ST.  AXTOTSinrE  BAT  has  at  the  entrance  Nos  Vey,  or  Sandy  Island,  in  lat  23''  38'  8., 
Ion.  43^  38'  E^  a  small,  low  island,  about  2  m.  from  the  S.  shore,  with  shrubs  on  it,  and  a  white 
sandy  beach.  A  ship  coming  from  the  S.,  for  St.  Augustine  Bay,  should  steer  along  shore  at 
3  leagues'  distance ;  when  it  is  approached,  the  high  land  about  it  will  be  seen,  which  near  the  sea 
is  of  middling  height,  but  much  higher  at  some  distance  inland ;  a  table-hill,  called  Westminster 
Hall,  a  considerable  distance  in  the  country,  will  be  discerned  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay.  When 
Sandy  Island  is  perceived,  a  course  must  be  steered  to  pass  it  on  the  N.  side,  where  a  ledge  of 
rocks  projects  upwards  of  a  mile  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  nearly  1  m.  from  the  W.  and  S.W.  sides,  it  is 
fronted  by  foul  ground,  steep  on  the  W.  side ;  but  a  bank  of  irregular  soundings  extends  about 
2  and  i^i  m.  to  N.  of  the  island.  A  ship  may  borrow  on  this  bank  to  13  or  13  fathoms  in  passing 
Sandy  Island,  to  avoid  the  shoals  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  stormy 
weather.  In  running  to  the  E.  from  Sandy  Island,  soundings  may  be  preserved  by  steering 
towards  the  first  low  sandy  point  on  the  S.  shore,  from  which  a  reef  projects  i  m.,  with  breakers 
usually  on  it.  There  are  9  and  10  fathoms,  water,  close  to  the  breakers,  and  14  or  15  fathoms  at 
d  cables  out»de,  from  whence  it  deepens  gradually  to  28  fathoms,  and  at  a  small  distance  farther 
out,  no  soundings. 

The  S.  shore  of  the  bay  is  low  and  sandy  to  the  Tent  Rock,  which  is  in  lat.  23^  35'  S.,  Ion. 
43°  46'  E.,  an  isolated  rock,  below  H.  W.  mark,  about  half  a  cable's  length  to  the  W.  of  the  steep 
cliff  at  the  water  s  edge,  which  is  the  W.  end  of  the  high  land  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The 
S.  shore  is  lined  by  a  reef,  covered  at  half-tide,  but  the  constant  surf  usually  shows  the  limit  of 
danger,  except  near  the  E.  part,  where  two  rocks  are  situated  on  its  outer  edge :  these  are  always 
visible  when  the  tide  is  not  high,  appearing  at  three-quarters  flood,  or  one-quarter  ebb,  like  two 
small  boats  or  canoes ;  but  they  are  covered  at  high  spring-tides.  From  these  rocks,  the  reef  con- 
verges toward  the  shore  near  Tent  Rock,  leaving  a  bank  of  soundings  to  the  N.,  which  is  the 
proper  anchorage.  A  swatch  in  the  reef,  with  16  or  17  fathoms  close  to  it,  makes  the  soundings 
not  a  certain  guide  in  passing  along ;  for  ships  have  struck  on  this  part  of  the  reef,  by  hauling  in 
towards  it,  when  they  could  not  get  ground  with  the  hand-lead. 

With  the  sea-breeze,  which  usually  sets  in  about  mid-day,  a  ship,  after  passing  Sandy  Island* 
may  steer  direct  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  keeping  a  moderate  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  reef; 
at  other  times,  when  the  wind  prevails  from  the  S.W.  and  S.,  she  ought  to  pass  the  breakers  off  the 
low  sandy  point  in  14  or  16  fathoms,  and  the  swatch  in  the  reef  may  be  passed  in  dl  fathoms, 
there  being  34  fathoms,  water,  about  2  cables'  length  farther  out,  and  then  no  soundings. 

Between  the  swatch  and  the  two  rocks  which  appear  at  three-quarters  tide,  the  reef  ie  nearly 
steep-to  in  some  places,  but  a  ship  may  steer  along,  getting  a  cast  at  times,  in  29  or  30  fathoms. 
There  are  12  fathoms  a  small  distance  outside  of  the  two  rocks,  and  30  fathoms  N.  ^  E.  from  them 
about  3  cables  off,  from  whence  tbe  bank  shelves  suddenly  into  deep  water.  A  ship  should 
continue  to  steer  to  the  E.,  with  the  N-.  point  of  river  bearing  about  E.  ^^  S.  till  Westminster  Hall 
is  on  with  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  bearing  N.E.  ^  N. ;  she  will  then  b^a  to 
get  into  tolerably  regular  soundings  on  the  bank,  and  the  two  smaU  rocks  ob  the  edge  of  the  reef 
will  bear  about  S.W.  The  depth  decreases  somewhat  gradually  on  the  bank,  from  26  fathoms  near 
the  outer  edge,  to  9  and  10  fathoms  toward  Tent  Rock. 

The  anchorage  is  in  8  to  12  fathoms,  the  Tent  Rock  bearing  S.  i  E.  to  S.  i  W.,  good  holding- 
ground,  which  is  the  best  situation,  and  where  there  is  most  room.  No  ship  should  let  go  an  anchor 
in  more  than  16  or  16  fathoms,  unless  it  is  with  Tent  Rock  bearing  S.  i  E.,  and  then  in  not  more 
than  18  or  20  fathoms,  for  the  bank  shelves  off  suddenly  from  24  fathoms  in  most  places.    The 
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Intrepid,  in  10^  fathoms,  had  Tent  Rock  bearing  S.  f  W.  off  shore  a  short  mile.    The  anchorage 
abreast  the  Tent  Rock  is  about  6  m.  distant  from  Sandy  Island. 

A  ship  should  moor  E.  and  W.,  that  she  may  ride  between  the  two  anchors  with  an  open  hawse 
when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  N.,  which  sometimes  happens ;  in  some  places,  if  she  moor 
N.  and  S.,  the  outer  anchor  would  be  in  very  deep  water.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon  it  is  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  lie  in  this  bay,  the  Northerly  and  N.W.  winds,  which  prevail  much  in  that 
season,  blowing  directly  into  it,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  swell.  High  water  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon 
at  4  h.  30  m.     Rise  of  tide  13  ft.    Variation,  18°  W. 

Onglalie  Biver>  called  by  the  English  Dartmouth  River,  opens  into  St.  Augustin  Bay.  The 
N.  point  of  this  river  is  a  steep  bluff,  and  the  S.  one,  which  is  also  steep,  has  a  low  woody  point 
terminating  it  to  the  N.  The  river  can  only  be  entered  by  a  ship  s  boat  at  half-flood.  Some 
Frenchmen  have  lately  settled  d  or  3  leagues  up  the  river,  where  cattle  are  procurable.  They 
export  salt  beef  to  Re-union  and  Mauritius.  Wood  and  water  are  got  near  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  The  Intrepid  towed  her  water  on  board  in  rafts,  but  found  it  tedious,  the  distance  being 
nearly  3  m.,  and  several  casks  were  lost  on  the  bar  by  the  surf.  At  L.  W.  spring- tides,  the  depth 
on  it  is  only  2  ft.,  and  the  stream  runs  almost  constantly  down  the  river,  although  the  perpendicular 
flow  of  tide  is  12  and  1 3  ft.  on  the  springs.  Alligators  are  seen  in  it  at  times.  Ships  generally 
get  a  good  supply  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  poultry  at  this  place ;  but  it  has  been  customary  to  give 
the  King  of  Baba  a  present  when  a  large  supply  is  wanted,  to  induce  him  to  encourage  his  people 
to  trade :  vegetables  are  scarce.    The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  but  subtle  and  prone  to  revenge. 

Tnllear  Harbonr,  about  4  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  Sandy  Island,  is  formed  by  a  rocky  bank 
running  parallel  to  the  shore,  within  which  there  is  anchorage  near  a  small  river.  The  coast  from 
the  point  N.  of  St.  Augustine  Bay  to  this  river  is  fronted  by  a  reef  (on  which  the  India  ship 
Winterton  was  wrecked,  by  standing  too  near  the  land  in  the  night),  and  it  forms  the  E.  side  of 
harbour.  The  outer  reef  lies  above  a  league  from  shore  in  some  places,  and  is  steep  to  oiUside. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  round  the  N.  end  of  outer  reef,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  with  14  to 
18  fathoms,  water,  decreasing  in  depth  as  you  approach  the  anchorage,  which  is  in  6  and  7  fathoms 
near  Tullear  Town ;  but  the  bottom  being  rocky,  this  place  is  not  frequented ;  however,  native  pilots 
can  take  a  vessel  in.     The  S.  entrance  is  rocky  and  more  intricate. 

The  Arabella  sent  her  boat  ahead  to  sound,  and  followed  into  the  N.  passage  leading  into 
Tullear  Harbour,  least  water  6}  fathoms  on  the  bar,  then  deepened  gradually  to  12  fathoms,  keeping 
nearest  to  the  S.  shore,  and  steering  S.S.E.  to  bring  Westminster  Hall  to  bear  about  S.E.;  after- 
wards anchored  in  6  fathoms,  ooze,  mid-channel  between  shore  and  breakers,  the  latter  bearing 
N.W.,  distance  off  shore  1  m.,  and  had  7  fathoms  within  a  cable's  length  all  round  the  ship. 
Procured  some  bullocks,  and  at  6  a.m.,  weighed  with  a  land-breeze  at  S.E. ;  least  water  8  fathoms 
in  running  out  over  the  bar.     Variation  in  1859,  18°  W. 

Hanombo  Biver  is  next  to  Tullear;  ihe  anchorage  off  it,  called  Ranou-beh,  is  good 
holding-ground  according  to  Captain  de  Langle,  but  we  need  better  surveys  of  this  coast.  The 
coast  £rom  Tullear  Bay  to  the  N.  continues  to  be  lined  by  reefs,  at  2  or  3  m.  distance  in  some 
places. 

Murderers  Bay,  in  lat  32°  12'  S.,  Ion.  43°  18'  E.,  is  very  shoal  inside  the  entrance,  where 
there  are  from  3  to  6  fathoms  between  the  reefs,  but  only  a  few  feet  water  inside,  although  the  Bay 
is  3  or  3i  m.  in  extent ;  a  reef  projects  about  2  m.  from  the  high  land  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth 
of  this  Bay.  Murder  Island  lies  about  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  Murderers  Bay,  and  a  reef  projects  2  m. 
from  it  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and  1  m.  to  the  W.  Grave  Island  is  7  m.  farther  N.,  in  lat.  21°  57' 
S.,  also  fronted  by  a  reef;  and  two  detached  reefs,  called  Bowie  Reef  and  Parsons  Reef,  are  in  a 
direct  line  between  these  islands.  These  islands  and  reefs  are  distant  about  2^^  m.  from  shore, 
having  a  channel  with  from  6  to  12  fathoms,  water,  betwixt  them  and  the  reef  that  lines  the  coast. 
When  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  coast  in  1824,  Mr.  Bowie  and  Mr.  Parsons,  midshipmen  of 
H.  M.  S.  Barracouta,  under  Admiral  Owen,  were  assassinated  by  the  natives  on  Murder  Island,  and 
buried  on  Grave  Island ;  these  appropriate  names  were  given  to  the  islands,  instead  of  First  and 
Second,  as  formerly  marked  on  charts. 

CAPE  ST.  VIHCEVT,  in  lat.  21°  54'  S.,  Ion.  43°  20'  E.,  and  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Grave  Island, 
has  the  River  St.  Vincent,  or  Joune-a-Minty  to  the  N.,  fronted  by  islands  and  reefs,  the  outermost 
reefs  being  about  2  leagues  distant  from  shore,  with  no  soundings  outside,  till  close  to  danger. 
The  Cape  is  also  fronted  by  a  detached  reef,  extending  4^^  m.  parallel  to  the  coast,  having  betwixt  it 
and  the  shore-reef,  a  narrow  channel  with  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  water,  and  there  are  14  or 
15  fathoms  between  its  S.  extremity  and  the  reef  surrounding  Grave  Island.  To  the  N.  of  these 
dangers,  the  coast  continues  to  be  fortified  by  reefs,  having  a  bank  of  soundings  from  12  to 
8  fathoms,  extending  5  or  6  m.  off;  and  in  lat.  21^  20'  S.  the  land  trends  E.  for  about  0  leagues. 
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and  IB  formed  of  many  broken  points  and  inlets,  with  contiguous  shoals,  and  soundings  of  9  to 
15  fathoms  within  8  or  4  m.  of  the  limit  of  danger. 

Crab  Island,  in  lat.  21^  4'  S.,  is  10  m.  off  shore,  and  Barlow  IsXand,  in  lat.  SO""  50'  S.,  is 
nearly  the  same  distance :  these  islands  are  small*  fortified  by  reefs,  with  patches  of  reefs  between 
them,  and  other  patches  lie  in  a  N.N.E.  line  fh)m  Barlow  Island,  as  far  as  lat.  SO^  40'  S.  There 
is  a  passage  with  from  15  to  6  fathoms,  water,  between  the  coast  and  these  isles  and  reefs,  which 
appear  to  be  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  for  there  is  no  ground  with  100  fathoms 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  them.  All  the  coast  hereabout  is  low,  and  from  lat.  $2 1^  to  20^  S.,  extends  in 
a  N.N.E.  direction,  with  a  bank  of  irregular  soundings  from  7  to  i^O  fathoms,  projecting  4  and 
6  leagues  off  shore;  and  in  lat.  19^  55'  S.  about  10  leagues  off,  there  is  a  bank  with  16  fathoms, 
water. 

MOUEOUBAVA,  in  lat.  dO^  18'  S.,  Ion.  44°  19'  E.,  is  a  place  where  some  trade  was  formerly 
carried  on,  and  where  a  ship  may  get  refreshments.  Water  is  procured  in  the  rivers  adjacent  to 
the  road.  The  anchorage  is  in  8^^  or  9  fathoms,  with  a  remarkably  high  tree  bearing  E.S.E.  near 
the  sands  which  bar  the  Rivers  Youle  and  Mouroudava.  This  place  is  seldom  frequented  by 
European  ships,  being  exposed  to  N.W.,  S.W.,  and  W.  winds.  The  Cordeliere  reported  a  shoal 
with  9  fathoms,  in  lat.  20®  8'  S.,  Ion.  43°  41'  E.,  nearly  13  leagues  to  W.  of  Mouroudava. 

The  ooast  from  Mouroudava  continues  low,  with  sboals  to  ParceUas  River,  in  lat.  19°  35f 
S.,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  wherein  lies  the  village  of  SoitRann.  The  river  is  large,  bringing  down 
the  heavy  rains  from  the  central  mountains  of  Madagascar,  i'he  crew  of  a  wrecked  French  ship, 
Marie  Caroline,  are  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  this  bay.  From  ParceUas  River  it  takes  a 
N.W.  direction  to  lat.  19°  8'  S.,  then  about  N.  by  E.  ^^  E.  to  18°  51'  S.,  opposite  to  which  part  the 
S.  limits  of  danger  on  the  Parcel  or  Barren  Islands  Bank  commence. 

nie  Parcel,  or  ParoellA  Bank  of  sonndingi  extends  a  great  distance  from  the  coast  of 
Madagascar,  having  several  dangers  over  it,  some  of  which  are  about  7  leagues  frt>m  the  coast 
The  S.  limit  of  this  bank  is  a  litUe  to  the  S.  of  the  Barren  Islands,  and  it  reaches  nearly  to  Gape 
St.  Andrew:  the  soundings  on  it  are  in  many  places  very  uneven,  the  bottom  being  generally 
composed  of  ooral  and  sand ;  and  the  W.  edge  is  steep  to  sea-ward. 

BAREEN  ISLAHDS,  about  seven  or  eight  in  number,  are  small  and  low,  with  white  sandy 
beaches,  and  shrubs  on  them :  reefs  and  breakers  project  from  some  of  them,  with  other  detached 
reefs  far  from  them ;  betwixt  which,  and  also  among  the  islands,  there  are  soundings  from  7  to 
15  or  16  fathoms.  The  S.-most  danger,  called  the  Soufh  Sand,  is  placed  by  Owen- in  lat.  18^  41' 
S.,  Ion.  44°  1'  E. ;  the  South  Island  in  lat.  18°  34'  S..  Ion,  43°  56'  E. ;  the  North  Island  in  lat 
18*^  18'  S.,  Ion.  43°  46'  E. ;  the  North  Sand  in  lat.  18°  3'  S.,  Ion.  43°  54'  E. ;  the  West  Breakers 
in  lat.  18°  16'  S.,  Ion.  43°  44'  E.  Heavy  breakers  were  also  seen  in  lat.  18°  9'  S.,  Ion.  43°  44' 
E.,  about  3  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  North  Sand,  and  this  part  is  better  avoided  as  unknown  and 
dangerous.  These  islands  and  reefs  being  on  the  S.  and  W.  edge  of  the  Parcel  Bank,  several  ships 
have  been  in  danger  of  running  on  them  in  the  night,  when  steering  for  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

Cautioit  Experience  has  proved  that  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands  is  very  dangerous, 
and  that  neither  they  nor  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bank  ought  to  be  approached  without  great  caution; 
a  ship  should  haul  out  instantly  to  the  W.,  if  she  happen  to  get  soundings  on  this  part  of  the  bank. 

Koora  Kyka  is  a  small  place,  in  lat  17°  53'  S.,  to  the  S.E.  of  Coffin  Island,  where  a  ship 
may  anchor,  and  procure  water  in  case  of  necessity.  Close  to  the  N.  of  this  place  lies  the  smaU 
River  Vulla,  directly  opposite  to  Coffin  Island ;  and  8  leagues  farther  N.  is  the  River  Manumbaugh, 
in  lat.  17°  11'  S.  Between  Coffin  Island  and  the  coast  there  are  irregular  depths  of  14  to  8  fathoms 
near  the  island,  shoaling  to  6  and  5  toward  the  coast.  If  a  ship  intend  to  pass  through  this  channel, 
or  to  anchor  at  any  of  these  places,  caution  is  requisite,  to  avoid  the  coral  patches  along  the  W.  coast 
of  Madagascar.  The  tides  set  strong  through  the  channel  between  Coffin  Island  and  the  main 
land. 

GOFFIH  ISLAITD,  or  Savon,  in  lat.  17°  29'  S.,  Ion.  43°  45'  E.,  is  small  and  low,  of  black 
appearance,  with  a  white  sandy  beach :  it  has  been  mistaken  for  the  island  Juan  de  Nova,  by 
several  navigators  in  passing,  from  their  not  having  seen  the  adjacent  coast  of  Madagascar,  which 
hereabout  is  low  near  the  sea,  but  inland  has  a  conical  volcanic  peak,  and  is  generally  mountainous. 
This  island  is  10  m.  from  the  coast,  and  dangerous  to  approach  on  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  sides,  as 
sboal  detached  coral  banks  project  there  5  and  6  m.,  and  its  surrounding  reef  runs  off  1  and  Hm. 
At  d  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  there  is  a  bank  called  Vulla  Sand,  nearly  covered  at  H.  W.  spring- 
tides, with  two  detached  reefs  between  the  latter  and  the  island,  having  overfalls  ftom  18  to 
4  fathoms  around  and  betwixt  them. 

Boubtftil  Shoal.  The  Taunton  Castle,  in  1791,  struck  on  a  bank  of  coral  and  sand  in 
di  fathoms,  in  the  act  of  sounding.     This  coral  patch  was  not  found  by  the  officers  under  Captain 
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Owen,  although  thej  searched  for  it  with  the  Taunton  Castle's  cross-hearingB  ;  but  such  shoals  are 
difficult  to  find.  When  aground,  CofBn  Island  bore  E.N.E.  about  5  m.,  and  a  sand-bank  N.N.E. 
about  the  same  distance.  To  the  N.W.  the  water  was  found  to  be  very  shoal,  but  deepened  fast 
to  the  S.W.  A  small  anchor  being  laid  out  in  this  direction,  the  ship  was  hove  into  deep  water : 
the  tide  had  flowed  13  ft.  when  the  ship  floated,  the  sand-bank  then  nearly  covered,  just  visible 
from  the  mast-head,  the  tide  setting  2  m.  an  hour  to  the  N.E.  It  is  certain  that  the  ship  struck 
somewhere,  but  the  bearing  of  Coffin  Island  was  probably  wrong ;  for  the  vessel's  cutter  was  sent 
to  examine  the  bank  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  island.  To  the  E.,  between  it  and  the  Madagascar 
shore,  the  depths  decreased  to  5  and  6  fathoms,  soft  ground,  in  mid-channel,  shoaling  as  the  island 
or  the  coast  was  approached  to  3  and  3^  fathoms,  hard  ground :  the  water  in  it  was  thick,  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  weed,  and  the  tide  set  strong  through  it  to  the  N. 

The  soundings  near  the  island,  by  Owen's  survey,  are  16,  14,  and  12  fathoms,  decreasing  to 
8  and  6  fathoms  in  mid-channel ;  which  latter  depths  continue  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  m.  from 
the  coast,  both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Coffin  Island,  although  there  are  patches  of  4  or  5  fathoms  in 
some  places.    Variation  14®  W. 

The  Porpoise  Beef,  even  with  the  water^s  edge,  lies  in  lat.  16°  54'  S.,  about  3  or  3|  leagues 
from  the  coast.  The  Dart  found  a  3-fathoms  shoal  about  15  m.  to  N.  of  Porpoise.  The  Parcel 
Bank,  as  already  observed,  along  the  S.W.  and  W.  verge,  is  generally  steep,  having  a  sharp 
declivity  from  30  or  35  fathoms  to  50  and  60  fathoms,  no  ground. 

Chesterfield  Island,  or  Sand-Bank,  the  centre,  in  lat.  16®  17'  S.,  Ion.  43®  55'  E.,  is  said  to 
be  about  a  mile  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  10  to  15  ft.  above  the  sea ;  having  on  it  a  rock,  with  a 
patch  of  reddish  sand  to  the  E.  of  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously,  though  the  weather  be 
moderate.  In  a  direction  about  W.  ^  N.  from  the  shoal,  for  13  or  14  leagues,  a  line  of  soundings, 
from  22  to  18  fathoms,  was  taken ;  and  from  22  to  18  fistthoms  were  found  in  a  N.N.E.  direction 
for  7^  leagues  from  the  shoal ;  but  beyond  these  soundings,  this  N.W.  verge  of  the  Parcel  Bank 
has  been  little  examined.  The  barque  Euphrates,  in  1862,  is  said  to  have  noticed  a  breaking  reef 
extending  about  4  m.  off  its  W.  side.* 

In  running  to  the  N.,  the  Chesterfield  Shoal  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  outside  the  bank  of 
soundings,  or  by  just  venturing  to  get  a  cast  of  deep  soundings  at  times,  on  the  N.W.  verge  of  the 
Parcel  Bank.  Proceeding  to  the  S.,  this  shoal  may  be  avoided  in  the  same  manner,  by  keeping 
outside,  or  by  sighting  Juan  de  Nova. 

Soundings  off  the  Ooast.  The  plateau  of  soundings,  called  the  Parcel  Banks,  extends  fully 
10  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Coffin  Island ;  then  its  margin  runs  up  about  N.,  passing  8  or  9  leagues 
to  the  E.  of  Juan  de  Nova ;  and  it  is  apparently  the  same  bank  which  continues  N.,  and  is  found 
more  than  20  leagues  to  W.  by  N.  of  Cape  St.  Andrew. 

JUAK  DB  NOVA,  or  St.  Christopher  Island,  in  lat.  17®  3'  S.,  Ion.  42®  48'  E.,  has  in 
most  old  charts  been  marked  as  two  islands,  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  the  Dutch, 
however,  seem  to  have  known  that  only  one  island  did  exist  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of 
Madagascar  in  this  part  of  the  channel,  which  is  called  Juan  de  Nova  in  Van  Keulen's  chart.  It 
is  2|  m.  in  length,  and  about  8  or  9  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  edge  of  the  Parcel  Bank ;  great 
numbers  of  aquatic  birds  seen  generally  in  its  vicinity.  It  may  be  seen  about  4  leagues  from  the 
poop  of  a  large  ship,  or  6  leagues  from  mast-head,  having  a  small  central  elevation,  covered  with 
shrubs.     The  Portuguese  call  it  San  Joao  da  Nova. 

Sonndings.  Off  the  E.  end,  shoal  and  breaking  water  extends  4^  m. ;  and  to  the  W.  also, 
for  1  m.  or  more.  Anchorage,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  may  be  had  to  N.E.  of  the  island,  at 
1^  m.  or  2  m.  off,  in  7  to  10  fathoms,  sand ;  this  bank  shows  itself  by  the  lighter  colour  of 
the  water.  

CAPE  ST.  AHBBBW,  in  lat.  16®  11'  S.,  Ion.  44®  31'  E.,  is  about  29  or  80  leagues  to  the 
N.E.  of  Manumbaugh  River;  being  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Madagascar,  the  land  from  hence  takes 
an  E.  direction.  The  N.W.  coast  of  Madagascar  from  this  cape  to  Cape  Ambre  had  for  a  century 
been  little  known  to  English  navigators,  until  Captain  David  Invenurity  explored  the  harbours, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  part,  during  a  trading  voyage  along  it,  in  1802.  And  in  1824  and 
1825,  the  coast-line  and  harbours  were  examined  and  surveyed  by  H.  M.  ships  Leven  and 
Baracouta,  under  the  command  of  Captain  W.  F.  Owen.  Captains  de  Langle  and  Jehenne,  of  the 
French  Navy,  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  since  then.  The  GrenouiUe  French  ship 
reported  a  shoal  about  11  leagues  to  N.E.  by  N.  of  Cape  St.  Andrew. 

The  Coast  at  St.  Andrew,  and  to  the  E.,  is  low,  and  said  to  be  fronted  with  trees ;  but 
towards  Boyana  Bay  there  are  downs  of  a  reddish  colour.    This  is  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Iboitia, 

*  We  should  be  thankful  fm  better  aoooonts  of  Ohesterfleld  Bank  and  Juan  do  Nova  laland. 
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or  Boueni  (Boyana).  Captain  Wilson,  RN.,  eays  that  *'  the  import  slave-trade  is  still  carried  on 
(though  to  no  great  extent)  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  in  Arab  dhows.  These  vessels  take  in  their 
slaves  probably  somewhere  about  Angoxa  River;  then  cross  over  to  Cape  St.  Andrew, and  exchange 
them  for  cattle  (at  the  rate  of  four  head  of  cattle  for  one  slave)  with  the  neighbouring  petty  chiefs ; 
these  cattle  are  sold  to  the  French  at  Nos  Beh,  after  which  the  dhows  go  to  Ozsanga  (a  fine,  large 
bay  and  river  abreast  of  Nos  Beh),  and  there  load  with  rice,  which  cargo  is  taken  to  Zanzibar  or 
Quiloa." 

Caution.  '*  From  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  coast  has  been  surveyed,  it  is  most 
dangerous  navigation ;  and  past  experience  tells  us  that,  in  the  event  of  shipwreck,  the  natives  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  Steamers  will  soon  open  up  this  part  of  the  world,  when  the  value  of  Mada- 
gascar will  be  fully  appreciated.  The  ooal-beos,  known  to  exist  in  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island, 
will  then  become  valuable,  and  one  great  difficulty  in  the  navigation  of  Mozambique  Channel  be 
overcome." 

BOTANA  BAT  entrance,  or  the  N.W.  point,  called  Table  Cape,  is  in  lat.  15^  50'  S.,  Ion. 
A&^  23'  £.,  being  about  E.  from  Cape  St.  Andrew.  This  bay  is  about  3  m.  wide  in  the  entimnoe, 
and  6  or  7  m.  in  length,  extending  S.,  with  depths  from  6  to  4  fathoms,  which  shoal  to  3  and 

1  fathom  near  the  shore  and  at  bottom  of  the  bay,  around  which  there  are  several  small  villages. 
At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  bay  there  is  a  cove  or  circular  basin,  nearly  filled  with  shoals,  but  in  the 
entrance  there  are  2  and  3  fathoms,  with  6  or  7  fathoms,  water,  a  little  way  inside  at  low  tide,  and 
the  rise  is  15  ft. ;  H.  W.  at  4^  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon. 

FalM  Cape,  in  lat  15°  46'  S.,  Ion.  45^  43'  £.,  is  a  rocky  headland,  about  4  leagues  to  the 
S.  of  which  lies  the  mouth  of  Boteler  River,  fronted  by  numerous  banks  and  shoal  flats,  but  has 
8  and  9  fathoms,  water  inside,  in  some  places.  Maknmba  Biver,  about  6^  leagues  more  E.,  in 
lat.  15°  46'  S.,  Ion.  45°  59'  £.,  is  also  fronted  by  shoal  banks ;  but  there  is  a  channel  with  from 
4  to  10  fathoms,  water,  near  the  E.  shore,  going  in  a  S.W.  direction,  then  round  the  E.  point  to 
S.E.  and  E.,  where  a  vessel  may  anchor  land-locked  in  4^  to  6  fathoms,  water. 

BEMBATOOKA  BAY  is  large  and  safe,  Majunga  Point,  on  the  E.  side  of  entrance,  being  iu 
lat.  15°  43'  S.,  Ion.  46°  20'  E.  The  entrance  is  about  3^m.  wide,  clear  of  danger;  the  depths 
irregular,  from  16  or  i20  fathoms  to  7  and  6  fathoms  in  some  places,  particularly  near  Point 
Sareebingo,  on  the  E.  side,  inside  of  which  is  the  village  Majunga,  or  Majunghai.  The  depths 
from  the  entrance,  by  keeping  more  than  mid-channel  towards  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  are  from 
10  to  20  fathoms  to  Tandava  Point,  which  is  about  2^  leagues  within,  on  the  E  side,  having  a 
reef  extending  around  about  1  m.  from  shore,  and  along  the  E.  side  of  bay :  reefs  also  front  the 
W.  shore  opposite  to  Tandava  Point.  Bembatooka  Town,  or  Bombetok,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  this 
point,  where  ships  may  lie  land-locked,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  in  4,  5,  or  6  fathoms,  close  under 
the  point  near  the  town.  From  Bembatooka,  the  bay  widens  and  becomes  a  basin,  shoaling  aboat 
3  m.  within  its  entrance,  and  at  the  head  several  rivers  discharge  themselves,  having  islands 
fronting  their  entrances.  Ikapa  River,  the  largest,  is  said  to  flow  near  Tannarivo,  the  capital  of 
Madagascar,  and  may  perhaps  be  improved  at  some  future  day  for  commerce.  Bembatooka  Bar 
is  an  eligible  place  to  refresh  a  fleet  of  ships.  Bullocks  are  plentiful  at  two  dollars  each ;  rice, 
and  other  articles,  may  also  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices. 

M%jainbo  Bay,  the  W.  pomt  bears  E.N.E.  from  Bembatooka  Bay,  distant  about  50  m.,  and 
is  in  lat.  15°  VX  S.,  Ion.  46°  59'  E.     The  entrance  is  about  5  m.  wide,  narrowing  gradually  to 

2  m.,  where,  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues  within,  it  opens  into  a  capacious  basin  or  inner  harbour. 
Soundings  in  the  outer  bay  are  irregular,  from  9  to  35  fathoms,  and  those  in  the  inner  harbour 
more  irregular,  though  very  deep  in  places  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  being  shoal,  except  under 
its  W.  entrance-point  (Point  Tchinsamansey),  where  there  is  anchorage  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms, 
land-locked,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This  bay  has  several  rivers  falling  into  it,  with  a  table- 
hill  near  the  rocky  point  on  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance.  The  tide  flows  here  on  F.  and  G.  to  4^^  h., 
and  rises  16  ft.  Her  Majesty's  ship  Lyra^  in  1864,  found  a  3-fathoms  shoal,  about  5  m.  to  N.  bj 
W.  of  the  W.  point  of  Majambo  Bay ;  and  H.  M.  S.  Vigilant  found  another  with  A\  fathomi^ 
about  6  leagues  to  W.  by  N.  of  the  same  point. 

Port  Mazambo,  in  lat.  14°  54'  S.,  Ion.  47°  19'  E.,  and  about  9  leagues  N.E.  of  the  abore, 
appears  by  Owen's  survey  to  aflbrd  good  shelter  for  moderate-sized  vessels ;  having  from  Si  to 
7  fathoms  in  the  outer  part,  with  4  and  5  fathoms,  water,  inside  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
port  or  basin,  where  vessels  might  anchor  in  safety  from  all  winds;  but  a  shoal,  with  3^  and 
i\  fathoms,  lies  about  3  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  the  entrance. 

NABEEENDA  BAY  entrance  is  between  the  island  of  Nos  Sancassee  to  the  N.E.  and 
Moormona  Point  on  the  W.  side;  the  latter  bearing  N.E.  ^  E.  from  the  W.  point  of  Majambo 
Bay,  distant  about  15  leagues.    The  N.  point  of  Nos  Sancassee  is  in  lat.  14°  31'  S.,  Ion.  47°  35'  £. ; 
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and  between  the  reef  that  fronts  it  and  Moormona  Point,  in  lat  14°  41'  S.,  which  is  also  fronted 
by  a  reeft  the  entrance  into  Narreenda  Bay  is  full  2  leagues  wide ;  the  rocky  Sonhee  Isleti  rising 
straight  200  ft  out  of  the  sea,  marks  well  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  channel ;  this  islet  should 
not  bear  to  the  S.  of  S.E.  (as  a  vessel  enters  from  the  N.),  to  avoid  the  shoal  water  off  the 
S.W.  point  of  Nos  Sancassee.  The  general  direction  of  the  bay  is  about  S.W.  i  S.,  extending 
about  8  leagues  inland,  and  is  8  or  9  m.  broad  near  the  entrance,  and  5  or  6  m.  in  breadth  at  the 
village  Narreenda,  situated  on  the  banks  of  an  inlet  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  the  E.  side. 
The  general  depths  are  15  to  11  fathoms  near  mid>channel,  and  along  the  W.  shore  ;  5  fathoms 
toward  the  bank  on  the  E.  side ;  and  4,  6,  and  6  fathoms  where  the  anchorage  is,  opposite  the 
village  of  Narreenda,  where  the  governor  resides.     The  deepest  water  is  near  the  W.  shore. 

Tides.     High  water  occurs  at  4^  h.,  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon ;  rise  of  tide  15  ft. 

Hob  Saba  Islaad  lies  3  leagues  to  N.N.E.  of  Nos  Sancassee,  and  nearly.  4  m.  off  the  coast. 
H.  M.  S.  Lyra  found  a  S^fathoms  shoal  mid- way  between  these  two  islands,  and  other  shoal  water 
extends  some  miles  to  the  W.  of  that.  We  therefore  advise  ships,  when  coming  from  the  N.,  not 
to  allow  the  E.  extreme  of  Cape  Moormona  to  bear  to  the  W.  of  S.  by  E.,  till  Souhee  Islet  bears 
S.E.  There  are  passages  (but  a  dangerous  navigation)  for  small  vessels  between  Nos  Sancassee  and 
the  E.  shore,  formed  by  reefs  which  surround  the  two  small  islands  that  lie  off  the  mouth  of  Luza 
River :  this  river  has  3  fathoms  on  the  bar  at  L.  W.,  with  great  depths  inside,  forming  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  its  entrance  is  in  lat.  14°  37'  S.,  Ion.  47°  43'  E.,  about  7  m.  to  S.E.  of  Nos 
Sancassee. 

EABAMA  ISLAHSS,  or  Kossy  Lava,  four  in  number,  between  lat.  14°  13'  and  13°  56'  S., 
are  of  considerable  size,  particularly  No8sav66y  the  central  one,  which  fronts  Port  Radama  at 
3  leagues  from  its  entrance :  Point  Blair,  in  lat.  13°  59'  S.,  Ion.  47°  58'  E.,  bounds  the  entrance 
on  the  N.  side,  and  Point  Inverarity  to  the  S. ;  both  have  extensive  reefs  projecting  far  out  from 
them,  and  several  shoals  and  reefs  front  the  entrance  of  Port  Badama,  with  others  inside,  and 
lining  its  shores ;  but  there  are  depths  from  7  to  15  fathoms  in  the  fair  channel  of  this  port,  which 
is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  from  4  to  3  m.  wide,  extending  first  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  about  3  leagues,  and 
then  to  the  S.  a  great  way  inland.  Martahoola  Peak,  a  magnificent  land-mark,  stands  10  leagues 
to  E.S.E.  of  Port  Radama.  Bammitoc  Bay,  formed  to  the  S.  of  Point  Inverarity,  is  extensive, 
with  several  shoals;  its  S.W.  extremity,  Point  M'Cluer,  being  in  lat.  14°  15'  S.,  Ion.  47°  40'  E. ; 
and  NossambiUeha,  the  S.  Radama  Island,  fronts  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  having  a  passage  on  either 
side  of  very  irregular  depths,  from  20  to  5  or  6  fathoms.  Ba&la  Bay  is  formed  on  the  N.  side  of 
Point  Blair,  and  the  great  reef  that  projects  4  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  this  point ;  reefs  also  stretch 
along  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  this  bay,  which  extends  about  2  leagues  inland,  with  depths 
usually  from  0  to  4|  fathoms  near  the  upper  part 

Shoals.  There  are  several  shoal  patches,  with  only  2^  or  3  fathoms,  water,  on  them,  for 
2  leagues  outside  the  Radama  Islands,  which  render  great  caution  necessary  in  any  ship  passing 
along  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  intending  to. enter  any  of  the  bays,  even  with  the  best  chart.  The 
outermost  shoal  (found  as  yet)  is  one  of  3  fathoms,  lying  3  leagues  to  N.  of  Nos  Saba  Island,  and 
between  that  shoal  and  Nossuvee  there  are  several  others.  Casts  of  4  and  5  fathoms  are  given 
about  2  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  N.  point  of  Nossuvee. 

Besides  the  above,  between  Nossuvee  and  the  shore  to  N.  of  it,  a  3i^-fathom  shoal  is  discovered 
in  mid-channel.     In  fact,  the  N.  entrance  to  Port  Radama  requires  a  careful  examination. 

Eranza  Island,  in  lat.  13°  54'  S.,  Ion.  47°  47'  E.,  stands  close  to  N.  of  Nossuvee,  and  the 
N.  entrance  to  Port  Radama  is  along  the  E.  sides  of  these  islands,  but  the  large-scale  plan  is 
needed,  if  going  in  without  a  pilot. 

Bermahomy  Islands  (the  N.W.  part),  in  lat.  13°  33'  S.,  Ion.  47°  51'  E.,  are  low  woody  islets 
on  a  coral  reef,  distant  about  7  leagues  to  N.N.E.  of  Radama  Islands,  and  standing  about  4  m.  off 
the  great  and  lofty  peninsula  that  intervenes  between  Port  Radama  and  Passandava  Bay.  A  reef 
extends  some  distance  to  S.  of  these  Islands,  and  a  detached  shoal  about  2^  leagues  to  the  S.  by  W. 

Passage  Island,  in  lat.  13°  28'  S.,  Ion.  48°  0'  E.,  off  Dalrymple  Bay,  lies  3i  leagues  to 
N.E.  bv  E.  of  the  Bermahomy  Islands. 

DALETMPLE,  or  BAVATOUBE  BAT,  in  kt  13°  30'  S.,  Ion.  48°  2'  E.,  the  entrance  being 
near  the  N.  peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the*  great  bay,  Passandava.  It  has  from  8  to  12  fathoms 
in  the  entrance,  which  is  i  m.  wide  between  the  reefs ;  from  6  to  9  fathoms  inside,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  particularly  safe  and  commodious  for  wooding,  watering,  and  refitting  ships.  When 
coming  in,  keep  nearest  to  the  W.  point  of  the  entrance,  which  has,  about  2^-  or  3  m.  to  the  N.W., 
a  small  island  called  Passage  Island,  near  the  N.  point  of  the  land :  when  it  bears  W.  1^  m.,  the 
course  is  directly  S.  into  Dalrymple  Bay,  which  abounds  with  fish,  but  is  not  inhabited ;  a  ship 
may  anchor  either  in  the  S.E.  or  S.W.  arm  of  the  Bay,  in  from  6  to  0  fathoms,  mud. 
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Windf.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  preyails  to  the  N.  of  the  equator,  and  the  S.E.  trade-wind 
is  most  constant  and  strong  off  Cape  Ambre  from  May  to  Oct.,  a  sea-breeze  from  N.W.  blows  into 
Passandava  Bay  duriiig  the  day,  from  9  h.  or  10  h.  a.m.  till  nearly  sunset  The  Southerly  mon- 
soon is  called  the  fine-weather  season,  and  generally  free  from  gales ;  but  a  fresh  breeze  for  ships 
to  work  against,  when  going  down  the  centre  of  Mozambique  Channel.  Vessels  bound  from  Port 
Kadama,  or  from  Nos  Beh  to  Mauritius  at  this  season,  should  work  down  Mozambique  Channel, 
and  passing  round  Cape  St.  Mary  should  get  into  the  latitude  of  Westerly  winds,  and  so  make 
Easting  in  lat.  25^  to  30^  S.  Off  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar  you  generally  get  the  Fort  Dauphin 
or  E.N.E.  winds,  and  sometimes,  about  Dec.  or  Jan.,  an  occasional  W.  wind  may  blow  for  sevenl 
days  together  between  Madagascar  and  Mauritius. 

Galea.  April  seems  a  treacherous  month  near  Mozambique  (see  also  pages  106  and  116),  for  a 
hurricane  occurred  there  on  April  1st  and  Snd,  1858.  Also  at  Zanzibar,  on  April  15th,  1873,  a 
disastrous  hurricane  drove  many  ships  and  native  vessels  ashore.  These  hurricanes  appear  to  have 
been  local.  {See  also  foot-note  at  page  540.)  A  French  ship,  Le  GoliJbri,  was  lost  in  a  violent 
tornado  blowing  off  shore  through  the  gaps  in  the  high  land  to  the  S.E.  of  Nos  Beh. 

The  promontory  that  forms  the  W.  side  of  Passandava  Bay,  is  very  lofty ;  its  highest  part, 
Eonnd  Moimtain,  in  lat.  18^  38'  S.,  Ion.  48^  0'  E.,  is  about  2,500  ft.  above  sea,  and  stands 
3  leagues  to  S.E.  by  E.  of  the  Bermahomy  Islands ;  and,  farther  to  S.E.,  there  are  other  peaks 
(about  2,000  ft.),  which  look  down  upon  Passandava  Bay.  To  the  E.,  and  to  the  S.  of  Passandava, 
there  are  still  loftier  mountains,  Martahoola  Peak  being  the  grandest,  and  perhaps  5,000  ft  high ; 
and  gusts  of  wind  sometimes  oome  down  from  between  these  hills. 

PASSANDAVA  BAT  is  a  large  and  deep  bight  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula,  extending  in 
a  S.  by  E.  direction  to  the  distance  of  6  leagues.  Off  the  E.  point  of  the  Bay  lies  the  large  island 
of  Nos  Beh,  between  wliich  and  the  point  is  the  smaller  island  of  Nos  Cumba,  with  an  islet  called 
the  Nine-piiLi  about  4  m.  S.  of  the  former  and  W.  of  the  latter,  in  lat.  13^  28'  S.,  Ion.  48^  15'  E. 
At  the  head  of  the  Bay,  in  lat  13°  45'  S..  lies  Passandava  Town,  about  2  m.  off  which  the  depths 
are  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms,  increasing  to  20  and  22  fathoms  towards  the  entrance,  but  not  always 
regular.  The  great  channel  is  to  &e  W.  of  the  islands,  but  there  is  a  passage  to  the  E.  of  them, 
by  which  small  vessels  may  enter  the  Bay.  Variation  9^  W.  in  1859.  High  water  at  5h.  on 
F.  and  0.  of  moon ;  rise  of  tide  15  ft  There  is  a  watering-place  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay,  inside 
of  the  Mamooka  Isles,  which  are  small,  with  shoals  projecting  to  the  N.W.  of  them.  Bullocks  and 
refreshments,  wood  and  water,  may  be  procured  in  great  plenty,  and  on  reasonable  terms,  at  most  of 
the  above  places.  The  inhabitante  are  shy  to  strangers,  until  acquainted  with  their  business ;  bat 
they  seemed  to  be  an  inoffensive,  fair-dealing,  and  hospitable  people. 

HOS  BEH  ISLAND,  about  3  leagues  in  E.  and  W.  diameter,  and  4  leagues  from  N.  to  S.,  is 
an  important  French  ♦  settlement  to  the  N.  of  Passandava  Bay.  Hellvilley  the  principal  town  at 
present,  is  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Island,  but  a  swell  rolls  into  its  bay  with  W.  winds.  Other  bajs 
around  the  Island  afford  shelter  from  different  winds.  The  Island  has  considerable  elevation  in 
many  detached  hills ;  but  that  at  the  S.E.  end,  which  looks  down  upon  Hellville  and  adjacent  little 
bays,  is  upwards  of  1,400ft  above  the  sea;  and  to  the  S.  of  this  peak,  about  4 m.  off,  stands  the 
summit  of  Nos  Cumba  Island,  which  is  600  ft.  high.  The  passage  between  these  two  islands  is 
choked  by  shoals,  and  no  stranger  should  attempt  it,  but  a  vessel  coming  from  the  N.,  along  the 
E.  side  of  Nos  Beh,  might  anchor  in  9  or  10  fathoms  in  Marbacool  Bay,  about  a  league  to  N.£.  of 
Nos  Cumba,  and  get  a  pilot  for  Hellville. 

The  W.  Entrance  to  Nos  Beh  Port  and  Passandava  Bay,  has  a  clear  channel,  more  than 
1  league  broad,  to  N.  of  Passage  Island,  in  lat  13°  28'  S.,  Ion.  47'  69'  E.  A  large  ship  coming 
from  the  S.,  should  pass  about  ^  m.  outeide  the  Bermahomy  Islands  and  keep  on  a  N.E.  by  N.  course 
till  Passage  Island  bears  to  the  S.  6f  E.,  then  she  may  steer  E.  by  N.,  and  pass  that  island  aboat 
1  m.  off.  Several  shoals  lie  off  the  W.  side  of  Nos  Beh  Island,  and  to  a  distance  of  10m.;  the 
outer  patohes  (having  12  ft.),  are  6  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Passage  Island ;  to  avoid  them,  when  running 
in,  a  vessel  must  have  the  lofty  S.E.  peak  of  Nos  Beh  bearing  between  E.  and  E.  ^  S. ;  with  that 
peak  bearing  E.  by  S.,  she  will  be  too  close  to  danger  on  the  N.  side  of  channel. 

Hos  Onmba  is  a  round  island,  whose  central  peaks  bear  S.E.  about  6  m.  from  Hellville.  This 
island  is  a  good  leading  mark  into  the  bay,  and  so  is  the  Ninepin  Isleti  which  is  about  5  m.  to 
W.  of  Cumba,  and  the  same  distance  to  S.W.  by  S.  of  Hellville  Bay.  The  Ninepin  may  be 
approached  to  i  m.,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a  shoal  between  it  and  the  W.  entrance,  which  requires 
caution,  although  the  French  surveyors  sought  for  it  in  vain.  The  Bay  of  Marbacool  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Nos  Cumba,  with  a  good  channel  between  it  and  Damooty  Point,  which  is  on  the  main  land, 

*  Nos  Beh  will  be  foond  on  Admiralty  chaxt^  No.  706,  of  Passandava  and  Marbacool  Bays. 
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about  5  leagues  to  the  N.  by  E.  of  Passandava  Town.  The  depths  thnmgfaoat  Passandava  Bay 
are  great ;  and  although  it  is  a  magnificent  bay,  it  is  too  open  to  allow  of  its  being  represented  as 
affording  safe  shelter  to  the  whole  navies  of  Europe.  But  two  or  three  safe  anchorages  exist  along 
its  W.  shore ;  these  are  to  the  E.  of  Daliymple  Bay,  and  known  as  Bararata  Anchorage,  and  the 
watering-plaoe  inside  of  the  Mamooka  Islands,  which  are  6  leagues  to  S.  by  W.  of  Nos  Beh. 

Marbaoool  Bay,  situated  close  to  the  N.E.  of  Passandava  Bay,  formed  by  Nos  Beh  and  Nos 
Cumba  on  the  W.  side,  and  on  the  E.  side  by  Ghimpaykee  Island  and  its  adjoining  peninsula,  has 
depths  from  12  to  6  fathoms,  and  appears  to  afford  good  shelter ;  but  the  wide  Bay  of  Ghimpaykee, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  and  island  of  this  name,  is  open  to  N.  and  N.W.  winds. 

SHOALS  off  HOS  BEE.  Castor  Bank  is  a  long  shoal,  lying  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
direction,  and  between  10  and  16  leagues  to  N.W.  of  Nos  Beh ;  its  depths  are  7,  9,  and  10  fathoms. 
The  Leyen  Bank  is  to  N.E.  of  Castor,  and  possibly  forms  a  portion  of  the  same,  but  has  nothing 
less  than  17  fathoms,  though  it  is  extensive,  and  has  soundings  of  dO  and  24  fathoms  at  18  leagues 
to  N.  by  W.  of  Nos  Beh  Island. 

Coast  Soundings.  H.  M.  S.  Castart  in  1852,  found  shoal  soundings  of  8  fathoms  about  8  m. 
to  N.W.  of  the  Great  Minow  Island.  A  S-fathoms-shoal  was  also  found  at  6  m.  to  N.  by  W.  of 
Hos  Eanihi,  the  square  islet,  in  lat.  13^  13'  S.,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  Nos  Beh.  Therefore,  we 
advise  mariners,  when  coming  from  the  N.,  not  to  approach  either  the  Andromache  or  Minow 
Islands,  or  Nos  Beh  within  4  or  6  leagues. 

THE  MIHOW  ISLAHB8  extend  from  lat  18°  8'  to  ld°  48'  S.,  the  outermost  being  7  leagues 
distant  from  the  land ;  the  N.  end  of  Great  Minow  Island  is  in  lat  13°  49^'  S.,  Ion.  48°^  39  E., 
from  whence  it  extends  in  a  narrow  ridge  S.W.  by  S.  about  3  leagues,  and  here  forming  an  acute 
angle,  turns  to  the  N.W.  by  N.  about  5  m.  farther,  in  a  ridge  of  the  same  breadth,  which  is  about 
1  m.  There  are  several  reefs  amongst  the  small  isles  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  Great  Minow  Island, 
with  depths  mostly  from  10  to  30  fathoms  between  the  isles;  and  between  them  and  the  coast, 
14  fathoms,  decreasing  to  6  and  6  fathoms  toward  the  latter.  Green  Island  lies  in  the  channel 
inside  of  these  isles,  about  2  leagues  off  shore ;  and  the  N.-most,  or  Little  Minow  Island,  is  7  m.  to 
the  N.E.  of  Great  Minow.  Ghimpaykee  Bay  is  to  the  S.  of  Green  Island,  and  to  E.  of  Ghimpay- 
kee Island ;  the  soundings  in  it  are  regular. 

Cape  St  Sebastian,  in  lat  lUP  36'  S.,  Ion.  48^  46'  E.,  is  the  extremity  of  a  crooked  peninsula, 
that  projects  about  8^  leagues  from  the  main  land,  formed  of  peaked  hills,  and  having  a  large  deep 
bay  on  Uie  E.  side  of  the  peninsula,  with  two  small  bays  on  the  W.  side,  one  of  which  is  3  m.  to 
the  E.  of  the  extremity  of  the  Gape :  several  isles  front  the  latter  bay,  and  two  reefs  or  sandy  isles 
lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  large  bay  to  the  E. 

Andromache  Idandi  bear  about  W.  by  N.  from  8  to  4|  m.  from  the  Gape,  and  between  them 
there  is  a  channel  with  18  to  34  fathoms,  water.  Joseph  Island,  8  m.  N.  of  Gape  St.  Sebastian, 
and  nearer  the  N.  point  of  the  peninsula,  has  a  narrow  bank  of  4  to  6  fathoms  off  it  towards 
Woody  Island,  to  the  extent  of  8  m.,  on  each  side  of  which  bank,  and  round  the  island,  the  general 
depths  are  10, 15,  and  19  &thoms.  Woody  Island,  in  lat  12^  16'  S.,  and  Ion.  48^  40'  E.,  is  7  m. 
N.N.W.  from  Joseph  Island,  having  irregular  depUis  near  it  of  5  to  14  fathoms,  and  7  fathoms 
overfalls  about  8  m.  outside  of  it  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings ;  there  are  also  4  fathoms 
overfalls  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  about  4^  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  Gape,  rendering  great  caution 
necessary  in  ships  which  approach  this  part  of  the  coast ;  but  the  depths  farther  in  upon  the  bank 
usually  increase  to  30,  85,  and  30  fathoms,  irregular  soundings.  The  chart  shows  a  doubtful  shoal, 
called  Intermediate  Bank,  at  5  or  6  leagues  to  W.  by  N.  of  Andromache  Islands. 

CAPE  AMUTtie  |g  about  15  leagues  N.E.  by  N.  from  Gape  St  Sebastian;  the  coast  for 
greatest  part  of  the  distance  forms  a  very  wide  bay,  named  William  Pitt  Bay  by  Gaptain  Owen,  in 
which  are  several  islands  and  shoals  near  the  land,  and  others  8  or  4  leagues  off,  on  the  verge  of 
the  bank  of  soundings,  and  nearly  in  a  direct  line  of  E.  by  N.  from  Woody  Island  towards  the  low 
peninsula  that  forms  the  W.  side  of  Liverpool  Harbour ;  there  are  many  4  and  5  fathoms'  patches, 
and  the  following  sands  above  water :— Delight  Sand,  in  lat  13^  18'  S.,  Ion.  48''  49^  E. ;  Magnet 
Sand,  in  lat  13^  18'  S.,  Ion.  48^  55'  E.;  and  Moresby  Island,  about  3  leagues  farther  to  the 
E.N.E. ;  and  Hay  Island  off  the  N.  extreme  point  of  Pitt  Bay,  which  is  also  fronted  by  rocky 
shoals :  inside  of  which  two  bays  are  situated,  with  depths  of  7  to  4  fathoms,  the  E.-most  was 
called  Port  Ghancellor  by  Gaptain  Owen.  The  low  peninsula,  that  forms  the  N.E.  boundary  of 
Pitt  Bay,  bears  S.W.  by  W.  15  m.  from  Gape  Ambre,  and  the  &oe  of  the  intennediate  coast  is 
pretty  straight  but  three  good  ports  are  found  along  it 

Ports  Liyerpool.  Jenkinson,  and  Bobinson,  are  three  deep  inlets  discovered  by  Gaptain 
Owen,  the  shores  of  which  are  lined  by  reefs ;  but  they  afford  safe  shelter  for  ships.  The  entrance 
of  Port  Liverpool  is  in  lat  13^  8'  S.,  Ion.  49^  13'  E.,  with  from  16  to  33  fathoms,  water,  decreasing 
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to  9  and  7  fathoms  near  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  which  is  about  4  m.  to  S.E.  from  the  entrance. 
Port  Jenkinson,  distant  about  2f  m.  N.E.  from  Port  Liverpool,  has  depths  7  to  10  fathoms  at  the 
entrance^  decreasing  to  5  and  4^  fathoms  at  the  upper  JPftrt,  which  is  about  1}  m.  S.E.  from  the 
entrance,  and  is  altogether  much  more  contracted  than  Port  LiverpooL  Port  Robinson  is  in  kt 
l'i,°  V  S.,  distant  1^  m.  N.E.  of  Port  Jenkinson,  and  about  $i  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Amhre, 
being  nearly  f  m.  wide,  with  depths  of  8  and  10  fathoms,  and  nearly  the  same  inside,  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour,  1}  m.  to  the  E.S.E.  of  the  entrance ;  this  seems  to  afford  complete  protection 
from  the  wind  and  sea ;  but  Port  Liverpool  is  the  most  capacious  of  these  harbours,  being  about 
J  m.  wide  in  the  entrance  between  the  reefs,  opening  to  a  spacious  basin  a  little  way  inside. 

From  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  the  N.  end  of  Madagascar,  a  bank  with  soundings  extends  along 
the  whole  of  the  coast,  projecting  from  it  3  or  d  leagues  in  some  places,  and  in  others  to  the 
distance  of  8  or  9  leagues  from  shore.  Ships  drawing  more  than  12  ft.  water,  should  be  very  careful 
in  approaching  the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  in  many  places  there  are  only  3  fathoms,  cord 
Several  of  these  coral  flats  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  generally  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
bank  of  soundings :.  it  is  therefore  requisite  to  keep  a  good  look-out  from  the  mast-head  for  dis- 
coloured water,  or  keep  a  boat  ahead  sounding, 

ISLANDS  AND  DANGERS  IN  MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL. 

Bassaa  da  India,  often  called  formerly  Europa  Rocks,  were  seen  by  the  Ewropa,  Dec.  34th, 
1 774 ;  this  dangerous  reef  is  7  or  8  m.  in  diameter,  between  lata.  21^  26'  and  21^  S2'  S.,  and  Ions. 
39^  41'  and  39^  32'  E.  The  largest  of  the  rocks  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  long-boat,  with  the 
sea  breaking  over  them,  which  makes  it  a  very  dangerous  reef,  for  there  are  no  soundings  until  veiy 
close  to  the  rocks.  Captain  Huddart  saw  it  in  the  Boyal  Admiral,  Aug.  23rd,  1784.  Nothing 
was  perceived  above  water,  except  scattered  rocks  like  hay-ricks,  though  probably  some  part  of  the 
flat  may  dry  at  L.  W. ;  at  the  exterior  part,  the  sea  breaks  heavily  all  round.  The  India  ship 
KeWs  Castle,  on  her  passage  to  Bombay,  saw  this  danger.  May  21st,  1821,  and  passed  to  the 
W.  about  6  m.  distant.  When  the  small  rocks,  like  hay-cocks  on  the  N.E.  end  of  the  shoal,  bore 
E.  by  S.,  a  large  rock  E.S.E.  (with  a  long  dry  sand-bank  extending  to  the  S.W.),  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  shoal  then  bore  S.S.E.,  with  high  breakers  on  this  part;  and  the  limits  of  the  danger  were 
distinctly  seen,  except  to  the  E. 

This  danger  was  named  by  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  Baxios  da  Judia,  or  the  Banks  of  the 
Jewess ;  and  still  called  so  by  that  nation,  as  well  as  by  all  European  navigators,  except  those  of 
our  country,  where  the  first  charts  of  these  parts,  copied  from  the  Portuguese,  substituted  the  word 
India,  for  Judia.  Pilot  Shoal,  about  in  lat.  21°  10'  S.,  Ion.  39°  2'  E.,  with  d  fathoms  only,  is  a 
danger  that  lies  about  N.W.,  and  11  leagues  from  Bassas  da  India. 

EUBOPA  ISLAND,  in  lat.  22°  22V  S.,  Ion.  40°  24'  E.,  is  about  3  or  4  m.  in  diameter,  of 
circular  form,  with  an  indentation  on  the  N.  side;  highest  at  the  N.  part,  with  several  small 
hummocks  in  other  places,  and  a  sandy  beach  fronting  the  sea ;  and  it  may  be  seen  from  the  mast- 
head at  the  distance, of  5  or  6  leagues  in  clear  weather.  It  is  covered  chiefly  mth.  brush-wood, 
excepting  some  trees  on  the  N.  end,  which  made  that  part  of  the  island  look  more  elevated  than 
the  rest,  although  these  trees  were  far  from  lofty.  The  island  had  a  beautiful  white  sandy  beach, 
with  the  appearance  of  being  safe  to  approach,  as  nothing  like  a  reef  or  breakers  could  be  discerned; 
but  a  reef  projects  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  S.  end  of  the  island.  Owen  describes  the  island 
as  easy  of  access,  and  abounding  in  turtle.  He  also  found  it  much  larger  than  hitherto  supposed, 
and  suggested  that  it  should  be  called  Europa  Island,  and  that  Europa  Bocks  should  be  named 
Bassas  da  India.* 

Mid-Channel  Passage.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  mid-passage  through  the 
Mozambique  Channel  seems  preferable  to  that  along  the  Madagascar  shore,  when  ships  are  certain 
of  the  longitude ;  but  caution  is  requisite,  when  the  parallels  of  Bassas  da  India,  Europa  Bocks, 
and  Juan  de  Nova  are  approached  in  the  night ;  for  a  ship  might  be  close  to  the  breakers  before 
they  were  perceived,  particularly  in  hazy  weather,  which  prevails  in  this  channel.  Neither  should 
the  African  coast  be  approached  close,  on  account  of  S.  currents  and  baffling  winds,  often  ex- 
perienced there.     {See  African  coast,  pages  92  to  95.) 

Although  the  mid-channel  track  was  seldom  frequented,  from  a  dread  of  the  Bassas  da  India 
and  Europa  Island  Bocks,  it  appears  preferable  to  the  route  along  the  Madagascar  shore,  when  the 
navigator  is  confident  of  his  longitude ;  for  many  ships  have  been  in  great  danger  by  fiilliog  in 
unexpectedly  with  straggling  islets  or  reefs  near  the  coast  of  Madagascar.     With  a  steady  wind  at 

*  In  former  editions  of  this  Directory,  the  names  of  Europa  Island  and  Bassas  da  India  wera  intv* 
changed ;  they  will  now  be  foond  as  represented  on  the  Admiralty  charts. 
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S.  or  S.S.W.,  the  track  to  the  W.  of  the  Bassas  da  India  and  Europa  Rocks  seems  preferable  to 
that  along  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  it  being  clear  of  dangers.  If  a  ship  approach  the  African 
coast,  she  may  be  subject  to  light  winds  and  S.  currents ;  but  in  mid-channel  the  monsoon  is 
generally  strong,  and  more  steady,  than  on  either  side  of  it ;  although  in  April,  and  early  in  May, 
the  best  winds  will  be  found  by  steering  between  Comoro  and  the  African  coast,  rather  to  the  W. 
of  the  mid-channel  track. 

Juan  de  Nova  IslAiid,  or  San  Joao  da  Hova,  will  be  found  described  at  page  549. 

COMORO  ISLANDS,  AND  ADJACENT  DANGERS. 

The  four  Comoro  Islandi  lie  nearly  mid-way  between  the  N.  extreme  of  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast ;  Comoro,  the  largest  and  highest  of  these  islands,  giving  its  name  to  the  group :  the 
others  are  Mohilla,  Mayotta,  and  Johanna :  they  are  all  very  high,  and  may  be  seen  from  14  to 
20  leagues  in  clear  weather.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  descendants  of  Arabs  mixed  with 
Africans,  and  generally  found  to  be  courteous  and  hospitable ;  but  the  natives  of  Comoro  appear 
not  to  have  merited  this  character  when  the  India  ships  first  traded  to  India,  for  the  Penelope  had 
part  of  her  crew  enticed  on  shore,  and  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

COMORO,  or  Angazecha,  the  highest,  is  about  11  leagues  in  length,  N.  and  S.,and  4  leagues 
broad;  Comoro  Mountain,  near  its  S.  end,  is  8,500  ft.  high,  a  noble  land-mark ;  the  whole  island 
is  volcanic,  and  some  craters  are  frequently  in  activity.  The  anchorage  at  this  island  is  incon- 
venient, and  water  not  easily  procured  ;  European  ships  now  prefer  Johanna  and  Mayotta,  though 
formerly  they  sometimes  touched  here  for  supplies.  The  anchorage  is  at  the  N.W.  part  of  ^ 
island,  said  to  be  in  lat.  11^  18'  S.,  Ion.  43^  2*2'  £.,  about  U  or  li  m.  to  the  W.  of  MncAamahola, 
the  King's  Town,  opposite  to  a  small  sandy  beach ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  ship  to  anchor 
under  30  to  85  fathoms,  water,  for  in  this  depth  she  will  only  be  distant  from  the  breakera  about 
d  cables'  length.  Excepting  the  anchorage  at  the  N.W.  end,  the  island  is  generally  steep,  having 
no  soundings  at  a  small  distance  from  shore ;  there  are,  indeed,  two  small  bays,  called  Ingando  and 
Moroon,  to  the  N.  of  the  S.W.  point,  where  the  bottom  is  coral,  and  the  depth  95  fathoms  within 
a  cable's  length  of  breakers ;  but  no  vessel  should  anchor  there,  without  sending  a  boat  to  examine 
the  place,  more  especially  as  a  reef  of  breakers  extends  from  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island  to  a 
considerable  distance,  with  shoal  coral  patches  beyond  the  breakers,  upon  which  a  ship  returning 
from  Bombay  to  England  a  few  years  ago  was  nearly  lost. 

VaUhen,  or  Devonshire  Shoal,  with  least  water  4  fathoms,  is  eaid  to  lie  10  m.  to  W.  of  the 
S.W.  point  of  Comoro,  and  shoal  water  has  been  reported  to  extend  for  12  m.  farther  to  the  W. 

If  a  ship  intend  to  anchor  at  this  island,  she  ought  to  have  the  boats  prepared  to  tow  when  it 
is  approached,  for  she  will  be  liable  to  baffling  light  aire  and  calms,  the  high  land  obstructing  the 
regular  monsoon,  and  the  tides,  which  are  strong,  may  be  liable  to  drift  her  past  the  anchorage,  if 
precaution  is  not  taken  to  counteract  their  impulse.  The  town  of  Muchamahola  is  large,  with 
many  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  sandy  beach ;  at  low  tide  a  boat  cannot  land,  as  shoal  water  extends 
f  m.  from  the  town,  which  is  the  only  landing-place.  Steering  for  the  anchorage,  a  boat  should  be 
sent  ahead  to  sound,  for  the  bank  is  steep,  and  the  distance  small,  from  85  fathoms  on  its  outer 
edge,  to  12  fathoms  close  to  the  breakers.  Ships  might  be  sheltered  from  the  Southerly  monsoon  ; 
but  it  would  be  dangerous  with  strong  N.W.  winds,  which,  however,  seldom  happen.  We  know 
too  little  of  this  place  to  recommend  it ;  the  French  man-of-war  Pntdente  visited  it,  but  reported 
unfavourably  of  the  anchorage.  Bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  and  tropical  fruits  are  plentiful,  but  no 
water  can  be  procured ;  it  is  prudent  to  give  the  king  a  present  when  a  supply  is  wanted.  High 
water  on  F.  and  C.  at  4f  h. ;  the  tides  are  strong,  and  rise  about  12  ft.  on  the  springs. 

The  8.E.  point  of  Comoro  is  in  lat.  1 1^  54'  S.,  and  Ion.  43°  34f  E.,  bears  S.  by  E., 
3  leagues  from  the  mountain.  Variation  10^°  W.  Maroon^  or  Maroni,  in  lat.  11°  41'  S.,  Ion. 
43°  1 8'  E.,  seems  as  good  a  place  as  any,  to  obtain  supplies  of  fresh  meat  and  water,  in  the  N.E. 
monsoon ;  but  ships  have  to  anchor  in  25  fathoms,  less  than  2  cables  from  the  rocks ;  native 
vessels  enter  the  cove  at  H.  W.,  and  lie  aground  at  low  tide. 

MOHILLA  at  one  time  was  considered,  of  all  these  islands,  the  best  for  obtaining  rofresh- 
ments ;  but  the  preference,  for  many  yeara,  bas  been  justly  given  to  Johanna,  on  account  of  the 
anchorage  being  safer  than  at  any  of  the  othere.  Mohilla  is  the  smallest  of  these  islands,  lying 
E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  5  leagues,  distant  8^  leagues  S.  by  E.  from  Comoro,  and  7  leagues  W.  of 
Johanna.  The  N.  point  is  in  lat.  12^  17'  S.,  Ion.  43?  45'  E.,  and  the  most  elevated  part  is  near 
the  N.W.  end  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  2,000  ft.  high.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  island  are  several  small 
isles,  vrith  a  coral  reef  around  them,  behind  which  Van  Keulen  described  good  anchorage,  with 
8  or  9  fathoms  least  water,  in  crossing  the  coral  reef  to  the  E.  of  these  isles,  where  the  ground  is 
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plainly  seen,  bat  no  danger.  The  sonndings  within  the  reef  aie  said  to  be  from  45  to  30  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  where  is  the  anohorage.  Doany  is  also  an  anchoring-place  near  the  shore,  at  the 
N.E.  part  of  Mohilla,  in  8  fathoms  at  1  m.  off  shore,  and  refreshments  may  be  obtained.  Cattle 
are  good  and  cheap,  the  island  is  fertile ;  coffee  and  spice  trees  grows  laxuxiantly  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  queen,  who  resides  at  Doany,  in  lat.  13°  18'  S.,  Ion.  43°  46'  E.  There  is  a  small 
harbour  for  coasters  within  i  m.  of  the  town ;  a  plan  of  this  is  given  on  the  Admiralty  Charts  of 
the  Comoro  Islands.  ^ 

A  black  rock,  in  lat.  13°  18'  S.,  Ion.  43°  41'  E.,  always  above  water,  lies  about  2  m.  short  of 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  and  about  2  m.  from  shore :  in  passing  this  about  3  m.  distant,  had 
no  ground  with  30  and  40  fathoms.  A  reef  of  rocks  above  water  projects  from  the  N.W.  point  of 
Mohilla  about  ^m.,  and  at  H  m.  there  is  no  ground  30  fathoms.  Having  previously  sent  a  boat 
to  examine  the  shore  between  Black  Rock  and  Doany,  the  ship  Suffolk,  in  1766,  stood  in,  with 
boats  ahead,  sounding,  and  anchored  at  6  p.m.  in  34  fadioms,  small  stones,  shells,  and  coral :  then 
moored  with  the  stream  to  the  N.,  in  36  fathoms,  off  shore  im.,  the  N.W.  point  of  Mohilla  bore 
W.S.W.,  the  E.  extreme  E.  by  S.  \  S.,  and  a  small  town  S.S.W.  The  watering-place  at  this 
town  was  found  to  be  abont  300  yards  from  the  beach,  up  an  easy  ascent,  in  a  ravine  about  13  ft 
deep,  formed  by  torrents  from  the  hills.  This  was  steep,  which  made  it  necessary  to  fill  the  casb 
with  the  engine :  they  were  then  rolled  with  great  ease  from  the  soft,  sandy  beach.  The  run  of 
water  is  clear  and  constant  from  the  mountains.  A  reef  of  rocks  extends  from  the  point  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  across  the  little  bay  where  the  watering-place  is,  to  two  rocks  to  the  E.,  which 
are  always  above  water ;  this  prevents  boats  working  the  last  qnarter-ebb  and  the  first  quarter- 
flood,  as  the  reef  is  dry  at  L.  W.  The  coast  between  where  the  ship  lay  and  Doany  is  veiy 
dangerous,  having  several  reefs  of  rocks  projecting  fax  out  into  the  sea,  so  that  a  ship  cannot  lie 
nearer  than  3  m.  from  the  land ;  there  is  a  great  surf  on  the  shore,  and  boats  cannot  go  in  after 
ebb.  The  watering-place  at  Doany  is  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  and  not  convenient,  there  being  a 
chopping  sea  which  prevented  boats  rowing.  The  coast  appeared  very  rocky,  about  4  m.  farther 
along  shore  to  S.S.E. ;  and,  being  open  to  the  S.E.,  a  heavy  swell  came  in,  and  the  great  surf  on 
shore  would  make  it  difficult  to  water  there.  Fruit  was  had  in  abundance  where  the  Suffolk  lay, 
but  only  twenty'-seven  bullocks  could  be  procured,  and  many  of  them  small. 

The  White  Book,  in  lat.  13°  34'  S.,  Ion.  43°  58'  E.,  and  nearly  4  m.  to  E.  of  the  S.  E.  end 
of  Mohilla,  is  about  100  ft.  high,  with  flat  top  and  steep  sides.     Other  islets  lie  off  the  S.  coast 

Hnma-Choa  Harbour,  in  lat.  13°  35'  S.,  Ion.  43°  47'  E.,  is  formed  between  coral  reefs  on  the 
S.  side  of  Mohilla,  and  inside  of  several  islets,  having  deep  water  amongst  them.  The  islet  Choa- 
Moa,  lying  ^  m.  off  this  port  to  the  S.  by  E.,  shelters  it  in  a  measure  from  S.  winds ;  but  in  the 
N.E.  monsoon  it  affords  better  shelter ;  the  anchorage  is  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  sand  and  .mud.  Choa- 
Moa  is  the  E-most  of  the  7  islands  that  lie  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Mohilla. 

The  W.  Islet,  in  lat.  13°  38'  S.,  Ion.,  43°  43'  E.,  lies  about  3  m.  off  the  S.W.  end  of  Mohilla. 

Tides.  High  water  at  4  h.  at  F.  and  G.  of  moon ;  the  tide  rises  13  ft.,  and  sets  along  shore, 
the  flood  to  the  W.,  but  changes  before  the  water  has  done  rising,  as  does  the  stream  to  the  £. 
before  it  has  done  falling ;  the  tide-stream  is  doubtless  affected  by  the  almost  constant  current  from 
Cape  Ambre. 

MATOTTA,  the  E.-most  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  bears  from  Johanna  about  S.E.,  the  breadth 
of  the  channel  between  them  being  9  leagues.  On  the  S.  part  of  Mayotta  there  is  a  sharp  conical 
mountain,  called  Uchongui,  3,100  ft.  above  sea ;  and  at  about  5  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  that,  Mavegani 
Peak  stands  up,  3,160  ft.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  mountain,  and  off  the  E.  extreme  of  Mayotta,  lies 
Pamanzai  Island,  joined  by  a  causeway  to  Zaudzi  Island  on  its  W.  side,  where  the  French  have  a 
light  and  a  government  establishment ;  here  they  keep  a  good  supply  of  coal  for  French  men-of- 
war.  Mayotta  has  about  8,000  inhabitants ;  several  sugar  estates  are  situated  at  the  E.  part  The 
island  extends  N.  and  S.  7^  leagues,  the  S.  extremity  being  in  lat  13°  0'  S.,  and  the  N.W.  part  in 
kt.  13°  41'  S. ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  to  the  distance  of  3  to  8  m.  in  some  places.  There 
are  several  openings  in  the  reef  at  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  in  13°  34'  S.,  leading  to  a  place  of 
anchorage. 

Saddle  Island,  or  Zambonm  (the  1,000  ft  high  peak  at  N.W.  part),  in  lat.  13°  38'  S.,  Ion. 
45°  7'  E.,  is  situated  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Mayotta,  and  N.W.  |  W.  8  m.  from  it  is  a  dangerous  reef 
of  3f  fathoms.  Between  Saddle  Island  and  the  reef  to  the  E.  by  N.  of  it,  is  the  channel  which  leads  to 
an  anchorage,  having  deep  water  on  the  E.  side  near  the  sunken  reef;  but  towards  Saddle  Island 
there  are  only  7  to  9  fathoms,  near  a  spit  projecting  to  the  N.E.  and  E.  Within  this  Island  the 
depths  are  from  16  to  30  fathoms  in  proceeding  to  the  anchorage  near  the  town,  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  about  3^  m.  S.S.E.  from  the  Island,  and  abreast  a  bluff  headland  with  rocks  overhanging  the 
sea.    To  the  S.W.  of  Saddle  Island,  reefs  and  breakers  extend  5  to  7  m.  from  the  shore;  and 
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beyond  them  a  fringing  coral  reef  stretches  to  the  S.,  and  right  round  the  S.  end  of  Majotta,  being 
from  7  to  5  m.  off  shore,  with  deep  water  (but  sunken  dangers)  between. 

Zambonm  Passage.  Enter  with  Cape  Duamuni  on  with  the  S.W.  peak  of  Bamanzai  Island, 
about  S.E.  i  S.,  until  Zambouru  Peak  bears  W. ;  then  you  must  run  a  little  to  E.,  to  get  into  the 
Narrows,  where  buoys  are  placed,  going  between  which  you  leave  the  buoy  on  PrevoyarUe  Shoal  on 
your  right  hand.  The  reefs  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  and  the  vessel 
should  be  piloted  from  the  mastrhead.  A  sailing  vessel  could  seldom  enter  this  Passage  from  the 
N. ;  but  for  departure,  the  Zambouru  Passage  is  good,  and  a  pilot  should  b*e  taken  at  Zaudzi. 

Zandzi  Hiarboiir.  The  most  secure  anchorage  is  on  the  E.  side  under  Pamanzai  Island,  off 
Choa  Village,  in  9  to  11  fathoms,  f  m.  from  the  village ;  and  inside  coral  reefs.  Bandeli  Opening 
on  the  reef,  on  the  E.  side,  appears  to  be  the  best,  and  lies  about  5  m.  to  S.  of  the  S.  point  of 
Pamanzai  Island,  having  10  to  28  fathoms  in  the  channel,  which  is  (  m.  in  width.  Some  of  the 
channels  are  buoyed,  and  pilots  are  in  attendance.  A  white  obelisk  on  Mavegani  Mountain  (best 
seen  in  forenoon)  serves  as  a  mark,  leading  to  the  Bandeli  Passage  when  bearing  N.  72°  W.  Care 
is  requisite,  when  entering  for  the  first  time  without  a  pilot.  In  the  morning,  with  the  sun  behind 
you,  the  reefs  show  well  from  the  foreyard.  To  the  S.  there  are  three  more  openings  in  the  reefs, 
from  4  to  6  m.  distant,  the  latter  in  lat.  12°  59f  S. 

The  Bay  of  Boeni  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island  is  a  secure  anchorage.  Boeni  Passage 
through  the  outer  reef  leads  in  on  an  E.  course,  with  Boeni  Point  in  line  with  the  S.  peak  of 
Mavegani  Hills ;  but  should  only  be  attempted  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  reefs  can  be  seen  from 
aloft ;  otherwise,  the  inner  passage  to  Boeni  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot,  as  numerous 
detached  reefs  lie  off  Boeni  Point. 

The  Great  W.  Passage  (centre),  in  lat.  12°  48'  S..  Ion.  45°  V  E.,  into  Boeni  Bay  is  wide 
and  safe,  and  a  ship  has  room  to  ufork  in,  but  the  afternoon  should  be  chosen,  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  W.  Enter  on  an  E.  by  S.  course,  with  Red  Mount  (a  hill,  with  red  patch  near  the  sea)  on 
with  Combani  Mountain  (a  sugar-loaf,  on  the  near  range).  When  the  E.  point  of  Boeni  Peninsula 
comes  on  with  Uchongui  Peak  about  S.S.E.,  steer  for  them  till  within  2  m.  of  the  E.  point ;  then 
keep  away  S.E.  for  Caroni  Island,  but  anchor  to  the  E.  of  E.  Point,  if  you  have  not  a  good  chart 
or  a  pilot. 

The  Sftziley  Passages,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  are  not  much  frequented.  The 
S.  Saziley,  in  lat.  12°  59^  S.,  Ion.  45°  18'  E.,  is  wide  and  good ;  the  mark  for  entering  is  Bonni 
Island  (at  the  S.  extreme  of  Mayotta),  bearing  W.  i  N.,  or  a  distant  tuft  of  trees,  bearing  W.  by 
N.  }  N.  over  Dapani  Point.  These  passages  may  be  entered  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  is  at 
your  back,  but  nothing  would  justify  a  stranger  in  attempting  them. 

Onrrents.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mayotta  the  current  is  very  variable.  This  island  appears  to  be 
to  the  S.  of  the  general  W.  stream  flowing  from  Gape  Ambre  past  the  Comoro  Islands.  Between 
Mayotta  and  Johanna,  the  current  is  generally  to  S.W.,  but  at  times  sets  to  the  S.E.  with  some 
strength:  during  calm  and  variable  weather.  H.  M.  S.  President  was  set  from  the  N.W.  to  the 
S.E.  part  of  Mayotta  round  the  E.  side,  in  two  days.  About  the  S.  end  of  Mayotta,  an  E.  curront 
is  very  common.  Ships  are  frequently  liable  to  calms  and  light  winds  near  these  islands,  particu- 
larly at  the  changes  of  the  monsoons,  when  the  currents  are  also  variable. 

JOHAHNA,  or  Anznan,  is  more  frequented  by  European  ships  than  any  other  pl^ce  of 
refreshment  in  the  Mozambique  Channel ;  it  is  higher  than  Mohilla  or  Mayotta,  though  not  so 
much  elevated  as  Comoro.  The  mountain  called  Johanna  Peak,  5,100  ft.  high,  is  rather  of  an 
oblong  form,  near  the  E.  part  of  island,  in  lat  12°  15'  S.,  Ion.  44°  27'  E.  The  S.  extremity  of 
island  is  in  lat.  12°  22'  S.,  Ion.  44°  80'  E. ;  it  is  a  bluff  of  considerable  height,  and  a  reef  skirts  it 
faWj  1  m.  off,  or  more.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  rocky  reefs  extending  from  its 
extremities ;  and  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.W.  point  the  shore  is  bounded  by  a  reef,  to  the  distance 
of  ^l  m.  from  it  in  many  places.'  Ships  therefore  should  not  in  light  winds  come  too  near  the 
S.  shore  of  this  island,  in  case  of  a  calm  ensuing,  and  the  current  or  swell  drifting  them  on  the  reef. 
The  BriUiant  drifted  towards  shore,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  reef,  at  the  S.W.  part ;  several  other 
ships  only  by  great  exertion  have  been  towed  clear  of  it  by  their  boats,  when  becalmed  near  the 
S.W.  side  of  this  island. 

Pomony  Harbour,  in  lat.  12°  16^'  S.,  Ion.  44°  25'  E.,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Johanna  Island,  is 
a  small  place  of  shelter,  between  coral  reefs,  in  which  you  get  from  15  to  5  fathoms,  but  with  only 
room  for  three  or  four  small  vessels.  The  E.  I.  C.  steamer  Semiramie  was  here  beached  for  repairs. 
A  coral  shoal  lies  in  mid-entrance ;  two  white  beacons  (in  a  line)  were  erected  to  the  W.  of  the 
village,  to  lead  a  vessel  in  betw'een  the  central  shoal  and  the  E.  reefs,  on  a  N.  by  E.  |  E.  course, 
and  a  pole  with  basket  marks  the  N.  tip  of  the  E.  reefs,  round  which  a  vessel  turns  in  to  the  E. 
A  sugar  factory  with  a  white  square  chimney  stands  on  the  shore  about  |  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  harbour  s 
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mouth,  and  the  best  watering-place  is  said  to  be  near  it.  To  distinguish  this  port,  there  are  two 
peaks  (like  dogs*  ears)  immediately  over  it.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon  ships  calling  for  water  may 
conveniently  anchor  in  14  fathoms,  with  the  factory  chimney  N.E.  by  E. 

Supplies.  Provisions  and  coals  are  kept  at  Pomony  for  H.  M.'s  ships  on  tnis  station,  and  two 
coal-boats  are  kept.    Cattle  and  fresh  supplies  are  plentiful. 

The  Harbour.  Owing  to  the  small  capacity  of  this  port,  care  is  requisite  not  to  enter  with 
too  much  way  on,  as  you  have  to  turn  sharp  round  to  the  E.  after  passing  the  reef-beacon.  Vessels 
should  moor  as  most  convenient  During  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  harbour  is  quite  smooth,  but  strong 
gusts  come  down  from  the  hills  at  times ;  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  at  L.  W.,  like  a  dock. 
During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  it  is  only  smooth  at  L.  W. ;  for,  towards  H.  W.,  a  good  swell  rolls  in 
and  prevents  dry  landing ;  at  that  season  it  is  well  to  have  the  best  anchor  close  over  to  the  weather 
side,  that  she  may  ride  with  a  whole  cable  out.  But  it  is  remarked  that  the  S.W.  winds  appear 
never  to  blow  home  at  Pomony  against  the  lofty  wall  of  mountains  at  its  back ;  in  this  it  resembles 
Port  Lutro  (the  ancient  Phcmice)  on  the  S.  shore  of  Crete  Island  (see  page  21.) 

Saddle  Island,  in  lat.  Id^  10'  S.,  Ion.  44^  16'  E.,  and  400  ft.  high,  connected  with  the  main 
island  by  a  reef,  lies  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Johanna.  This  Island  should  not  be  passed  nearer 
than  3  m.,  as  the  foul  rocky  ground  extends  from  it  about  2  m.  on  the  N.,  and  2^  m.  on  the  W.  side, 
and  is  steep-to,  having  no  soundings,  with  20  fiitJioms  close  to  its  outer  edge.  If  a  ship  happen  to 
pass  too  near,  and  have  soundings  on  the  verge  of  the  foul  ground  off  Saddle  Island,  she  ought  to 
edge  away  to  the  N.  immediately.  When  past  Saddle  Island,  the  W.  boundary  of  the  large  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  Johanna,  she  should  steer  along  to  the  anchorage,  hauling  up  gradually  for  the  shore, 
on  account  of  the  reef,  which  extends  from  Saddle  Island  about  4  m.  along  shore  to  the  £.,  and  the 
shoal  water  on  it  is  generally  visible.  When  thus  far  advanced,  the  sudden  gusts,  which  often  blow 
from  the  hills,  make  it  prudent  to  keep  in  with  the  land  in  sailing  to  the  anchoring-place,  which  is 
about  2  or  3  cables*  length  W.  by  S.  of  the  town,  abreast  a  range  of  cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  sea, 
called  Brown's  Gardens ;  and  having  a  large  black  rock  to  the  S.E.,  in  from  8  to  23  fathoms.  The 
rivulet  where  water  is  procured  is  at  the  W.  extremity  of  those  gardens. 

Bay  of  Johanna.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  too  free  with  the  shore,  after  luffing 
round  Saddle  Island.  It  may  be  approached  very  close  in  some  parts,  but  2^  m.  is  sufi&ciently 
near  to  venture,  for  in  several  places  coral  rocks  extend  out  2  cables'  length.  This  is  the  case  to 
the  W.  of  the  Black  Bock,  also  to  the  W.  of  the  fort.  Be  on  your  guard,  by  having  your  ship 
under  proper  sail  for  working,  as  gusts  of  wind  often  blow  from  the  land ;  and  when  you  approach 
the  Black  Bock,  luff  in  if  you  can,  and  get  soundings,  and  be  ready  to  tack  if  you  cannot  fetch  into 
the  anchorage.  Keep  the  deep-sea  lead  going,  when  standing  towards  shore,  with  the  hand-lead 
also  ready.  Have  the  boats  resuiy  to  tow,  in  case  it  should  fall  calm,  as  they  may  often  be  found 
very  useful.  The  most  convenient  berth  and  good  anchorage  is  af  some  distance  to  S.W.  of  the 
Black  Eock  and  off  Brown's  Gardens,  in  15  to  10  fatJioms,  ^  m.  off  shore,  with  a  white  beacon 
S.E.,  Black  Rock  about  E.  i  N.,  or  the  Mosque  E.  by  N. ;  Johanna  Peak  will  be  a  little  to  S.  of 
the  white  beacon.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  this  anchorage  is  quite  smooth  and  safe,  but  violent 
gusts  blow  off  the  land,  and  ships  may  drag  off  the  bank  of  soundings  and  be  blown  out  to  sea. 
Between  Brown's  Gardens  and  the  Mosque  Town  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  projecting  from  the  shore 
nearly  i  m.,  dry  at  L.  W.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  bay,  a  reef  of  sand  and  coral  lines  the  shore 
along  the  N.E.  part  of  island,  having  deep  water  on  its  outer  edge. 

Tides.  High  water  at  Si  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon ;  the  rise  8^  ft.  perpendicular.  Variation 
10°  60'  W.  in  1863. 

Johanna  Town,  or  Moosa-mndn,  is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  about  10  m.  to  £.  of 
Saddle  Island,  and  nearly  7  m.  from  the  N.E.  point  The  town,  governed  by  an  independent 
Sultan,  has  a  mosque,  and  an  old  hill-fort  looks  down  upon  it.  The  English  Consulate  stands  on 
the  beach  about  300  yards  to  S.W.  of  the  town.  The  water  at  Johanna  is  excellent,  but  wood  is 
scarce.  The  bullocks  are  smatt,  but  the  meat  is  good.  Goats,  kids,  and  poultry  may  also  be  pro- 
cured at  high  prices.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  proper  place  for  obtaining  refreshments,  or  restoring 
to  health  a  scorbutic  crew,  for  the  island  abounds  with  cocoa-nuts,  hmes,  oranges,  plantains,  and 
other  tropical  fruits ;  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  may  also  be  procured.  The  Sultan  levies  10  dollars 
upon  each  merchant-ship,  as  port-dues.  ■  As  the  wind  blows  from  hills  and  valleys  in  variable  gusts, 
it  is  prudent  to  bring  a  ship  under  proper  sail  on  approaching'  Saddle  Island,  for  hauling  close  to 
the  wind,  or  for  tacking,  should  that  be  requisite  before  she  reach  the  anchorage.  The  natives  are 
hospitable,  but  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  low  cunning,  and  some  are  thieves. 

Winds  and  Weather.  In  Nov.  the  weather  is  precarious*;  heavy  rains  are  then  expected, 
with  the  changing  of  monsoon,  which  generally  happens  about  mid-Nov. ;  the  N.E.  monsoon  then 
commences,  but  does  not  blow  hard  till  end  of  Dec.  and  all  Jan.     Then  it  is  considered  not 
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perfectly  safe  to  remain  in  Johanna  Road  daring  these  Northerly  winds,  at  times  liable  to  blow 
strong.  The  carrents  are  variable  aboat  this  island,  particularly  at  change  of  the  monsoons ;  but 
their  (general  course  is  to  the  S.W.  The  N.E.  monsoon  reaches  Johanna  about  a  fortnight  later 
than  Zanzibar.  Captain  NoUoth  experienced  (in  three  consecutive  years)  the  first  decided  blow 
about  Christmas  Day.    Jan.  is  considered  the  worst  month  in  the  year  for  riding  in  Johanna  Bay. 

The  H.  and  £.  Coasts  of  Johanna.  Tha  N.E.  point  is  in  lat.  ld°  5'  S.,  Ion.  44"^  80'  E. ; 
and  off  it,  shoal  water  extends  probably  Im.,  but  vessels  should  give  it  a  berth  of  2  m.  at  least. 
A  reef  lines  the  shore  from  this  to  the  old  town  of  Whany,  and  on  to  Johanna.  The  E.  coast  is 
high  and  rocky  with  few  indentations  ;  but  being  usually  the  weather  side,  vessels  had  better  keep 
off  it    Demony,  in  about  lat.  12^  14'  S.,  is  a  small  dhow  harbour,  but  never  visited  by  shipping. 

Directions.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  sailing  vessels  had  better  approach  Johanna  Town 
from  the  W.,  where  a  fresh  breeze  will  often  be  found,  when  calms  prevail  on  the  E.  side. 
During  the  N.E.  monsoon  on  the  contrary,  it  is  best  to  approach  from  the  E.,  on  account  of  light 
winds  and  W.  currents  which  sometimes  sweep  you  away  towards  Mohilla. 

DANGERS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  COMORO  ISLANDS. 

Ctoyser  Beef,  or  Firebrass  Shoals,  seen  by  these  ships  and  the  Devonshire,  are  in  form  of  a 
;reecent,  concave  to  S.E.  These  dangers  lie  about  70  m.  to  £.  by  N.  of  Mayotta,  or  between  lats. 
12°  16'  and  12°  27'  S.,  and  Ions.  46°  25'  and  46°  87'  E. ;  but.a  doubtful  shoal,  the  BiMon,  is  said 
to  lie  f20  m.  to  the  N.  of  Qeyser  Reef;  and  another,  the  Borneo,  is  marked  on  charts  about  18  m. 
to  the  N.W..  but  it  is  thought  that  the  Borneo  whaler  was  wrecked  in  July,  1882,  on  the  Geyser 
Reef.  This  was  probably  the  shoal  on  which  the  Shannon,  of  Liverpool,  was  wrecked  in  Oct, 
1849,  in  lat.  12°  24'  S  ,  Ion.  46°  82'  £.  Thorough  examination  only  can  establish  the  existence  of 
separate  reefs,  but  navigators  had  better  give  a  wide  berth  to  these.  The  Geyser  reefs  lie  about 
60  m.  to  S.W.  by  W.  ef  the  Glorioso  Islands.    {See  page  588.) 

Zelee  Bank,  which  lies  to  W.  by  S.  of  Geyser  Reef,  seems  a  well-defined  shoal  on  the  same 
plateau  with  the  latter ;  it  has  7,  5^,  and  0  fathoms,  on  an  E.  and  W.  line  of  about  8  or  4  leagues 
in  length ;  the  shoalest  water  (5^  fathoms)  being  in  lat.  12°  81'  S.,  Ion.  46°  17'  E. 

Ships  passing  to  the  E.  of  Mayotta  ought  to  proceed  with  much  circumspection,  as  there  may 
possibly  exist  other  banks  or  dangers,  not  yet  discovered. 

Castor  Bank  and  Leven  Bank  are  described  at  page  558,  as  shoals  off  Nos  Beh  Island. 

61  Lazams  Bank,  centre  in  lat  12°  10'  S.,  situated  about  100  m.  to  the  W.  of  Comoro 
Mountain,  and  17  to  84  leagues  to  the  E.  of  the  Qnerimba  Islands,  is  very  little  known,  although 
several  ships  have  sounded  on  it.  The  Dorset  had  soundings  of  12  to  18  fathoms  on  it,  in  lat. 
11°  56'  S. ;  the  Edgecote  had  10  and  12  fathoms  on  it  in  lat.  12°  4'  S. ;  and  the  Raymond,  in  lat. 
12°  18'  S.  The  soupdings  obtained  on  it  by  these  ships  seem  to  have  been  from  9  to  50  fathoms ; 
but  the  extent  of  this  bank,  its  real  distance  from  the  adjacent  coast,  and  from  Comoro,  and  whether 
or  not  any  part  of  it  is  dangerous,  remain  imperfectly  ascertained.  The  Portuguese  describe  it  to 
be  dangerous.  The  KaunUz  is  said  to  have  seen  breakers  distant  about  8  leagues,  when  the  land 
was  visible  to  the  W.  about  11  leagues  off;  however  many  of  H.  M.  ships  have  sounded  in  vain 
the  given  position,  in  lat.  11°  8'  S.,  and  Ion.  42°  25'  E.:  but  although  this  does  not  agree  with 
the  latitude  assigned  to  St.  Lazarus  Bank,  they  are  considered  by  some  as  the  same  shoal.  The 
ship  ReUance  grounded  on  the  shoal  in  1883,  and  her  commander.  Captain  Cockle,  placed  it  in  lat. 
12°  28'  S.,  Ion.  41°  20'  E.  Its  extent  is  eaid  to  be  27  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  by  52  m.  from  E.  to  W. 
(See  also  Querimba  Islands,  at  page  05.) 

Dangers.  The  Cfiarlee  et  George  reported  8  fathoms  in  lat.  12°  10'  S.,  Ion.  41°  50'  E.;  and 
a  S\  fathoms  shoal  at  4  leagues  to  W.N.W.  of  that.  H.  M.  S.  Cyclops  anchored  in  10  fathoms, 
hard  sand,  in  lat.  12°  8'  S.,  Ion.  41°  25'  E. ;  and  had  8  fathoms  a  little  to  the  S.  of  that;  whilst 
one  ship  had  5  fathoms  at  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  that  position.  H.  M.  S.  Frolic  had  5  fathoms  in  lat. 
12°10'S.,  Ion.  41°23'E. 

H.  M.  S.  Oorgon  seems  to  have  found  all  deep  water  to  the  E.  of  the  above  shoals,  but  there 
appears  a  detached  circular  bank,  of  some  5  or  6  leagues  diameter,  on  which  soundings  of  7,  8,  9, 
and  12  fathoms  have  been  found,  and  the  centre  of  this  bank  is  in  lat.  12°  2'  S.,  Ion.  42°  10'  E. 

The  Vailhen  Shoal  is  reported  as  lying  8  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Comoro  S.W.  Point,  and  the 
ship  Devonshire  is  said  to  have  seen  a  long  line  of  breakers  at  12  m.  farther  W.  than  the  Vailheu  ; 
Portuguese  navigators  say  there  are  only  4  fathoms  on  the  N  W.  part  at  half-flood. 

Some  of  these  reported  shoals  may  have  been  only  current  ripplings,  as  a  W.  current  runs 
almost  perpetually  here.    (See  also  VaiUieu  Shoal  in  description  of  Comoro,  page  555.) 
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The  S.W.  MonBOOily  the  fair  seasoii  in  Mozambique  Channel,  begins  in  April,  and  continaes 
till  Nov. ;  the  N.E.  monsoon  then  commences,  and  prevails  until  April.  We  call  it  the  S.W. 
monsoon  for  convenience,  as  that  monsoon  then  prevails  in  India ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
winds  are  different  at  different  portions  of  coast-line.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  winds  vary 
on  opposite  coasts  from  S.W.  to  S.E.  and  E.S.E. :  particularly  near  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar 
they  blow  often  from  S.E.  and  E.,  brisk  and  moderate  breezes ;  close  to  African  coast,  land-breezes 
are  frequent.  In  mid-channel  they  are  more  steady,  generally  blowing  right  through,  when  the 
distance  is  equal  from  either  shore.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  observation,  for  in 
the  S.  part  of  channel,  light  variable  winds  and  the  W.  currents  have  sometimes  retarded  ships 
bound  to  India  by  this  channel  From  lat.  34^  or  25°  S.  to  15°  or  16°  S.,  light  variable  winds 
from  E.  and  N.E.,  with  W.  currents,  have  sometimes  been  experienced  during  S.W.  monsoon; 
this  happened  to  the  Sir  Edward  Hughes^  in  July,  180d,  although  at  such  times  Southerly  and 
S.E.  winds  may  be  generally  expected.  In  Mozambique  Channel,  squalls  from  W.  to  N.N.W. 
may  at  times  happen  during  S.W.  monsoon,  but  never  continue  long. 

Some  remarks  about  Lne  winds,  near  Nos  Beh  Island,  will  be  found  at  top  of  page  55d.  - 

The  N.E,  Monsoon  commences  early  in  Nov.  at  the  N.  part  of  Mozambique  Channel,  bat 
toward  St.  Augustine  Bay  not  till  the  end  of  this  month,  and  seldom  extends  farther  S.,  the  pre- 
vailing winds  between  Cape  Corrientes  and  the  S.W.  part  of  Madagascar  being  Southerly,  varying 
from  S.E.  to  S.W.  during  both  monsoons.  A  few  remarks  as  to  cyclones  at  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique  will  be  found  at  page  116 ;  and  Piddington's  '*  Sailor's  Horn- Book  *'  mentions  two 
cyclones  as  having  occurred  in  Jan.,  between  Bassas  da  India  and  Mozambique.  It  is  chieflj 
during  N.E.  monsoons  that  storms  arise,  when  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  winds,  which  prevail  without, 
are  blowing  strong;  these  winds  blow  into  the  channel,  and  are  resisted  by  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds, 
which  produce  a  high  turbulent  sea,  and  sometimes  whirlwinds,  by  their  opposing  force.  At  such 
times  the  sky  is  overclouded  and  the  rain  heavy. 

Currents  in  Mozambique  Channel,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  generally  set  to  the  S.  along 
African  coast,  and  also  in  the  offing  from  18  to  ^8  m.  daily ;  but  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  they 
ran  to  the  N.  On  the  African  side  they  set  to  S.,  for  most  of  the  year,  though  liable  to  change 
in  both  monsoons,  when  the  weather  is  precarious,  and  set  to  the  N.  for  a  short  time.  On  the 
W.  coast  of  Madagascar,  the  current  at  times  sets  to  the  N.  during  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  and  on  the 
African  coast,  generally  to  the  S.  It  is  often  changeable  about  mid-channel.  Among  the  Comoro 
Islands,  or.  between  Cape  Ambre  and  Cape  Delgado,  it  sets  Westerly  all  the  year  round;  hut 
Mayotta  Island  appears  to  be  to  the  S.  of  that  general  W.  stream,  and  here  variable  currents  are 
found.  At  the  Glorioso  Islands,  the  current  always  sets  strongly  to  the  W. ;  but  near  the  Geyser 
Reef,  a  counter-current  to  N.E.  sometimes  prevails. 

During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  S.W.  current  of  the  African  coast,  from  below  Socotra,  meets 
with  the  Zanzibar  almost  constant  N.  current,  somewhere  between  Melinda  and  the  Juba  Islands; 
this  meetmg  produces  an  ofif-shore  set  to  E.  by  S.,  which  chimes  in  with  the  E.  by  S.  set  at  that 
season,  extending  from  the  Seychelles  to  the  Chagos,  in  the  belt  of  N.W.  winds,  sometimes  called 
the  Line  Westerly  Monsoon,  or  better  still,  as  named  by  Captain  Forrest  in  1 782,  the  Middle 
Monsoon.    For  farther  inf^rmadon,  $ee  the  current  charts  and  remarks  thereon. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHAGOS,  MALDIVH,  AND  LAKADIVH  GROUPS, 

DIEOO    GABOIA — EOMONT    ISLANDS— PER08    BANH08 — SPEAKER   BANK — ADDU   ATOLL-*  PHUA  HOLUK 

EQUATORIAL    CHANNEL — 8UADIVA    ATOLL— ONE- AND-HALF   DEGREE    CHANNEL — ADD    MATI   ATOLL 

VAIHANDU  CHANNEL COLOMANDU   ^TOLL — MALI   ATOLL CARDIVA   CHANNEL THE  NORTHERN 

ATOLLS — HEAWANDU    PHOLO    ATOLL — EIGHT     DEGREES    CHANNEL — MINIKOY  —  NINE    DEGREES 
CHANNEL — LAKADIVH   GROUP — BYRAMGORE   AND   CHERBANIANI   REEFS — PADUA   BANKS. 

(Variation  at  Ghagos,  2°  W. ;  at  Lakadivhs,  No  Variation.) 

The  Chagos  Gfronp  came  into  British  possession  in  1814,  along  with  Maaritius  and  other 
islands,  at  the  dose  of  the  French  war.  These  islands,  farmed  by  Frenchmen  and  subordinate  to 
Maaritius,  are  increasing  in  importance,  and  also  in  population,  which  now  amounts  to  nearly 
600  souls.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  plentiful ;  and  fresh  water  is  got  by  digging  about  1  fathom  deep. 
Cocoa-nut  palms  are  most  abundant,  and  the  oil  and  coir  fibre  are  principal  articles  of  commerce. 
The  rapid  development  of  steamer-traffic,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  calls 
for  a  coaling-station  between  Java  and  Aden;  Diego  Garcia  or  Peros  Banhos  are  very  suitable 
places,  and  a  good  light-house  would  be  a  boon  to  navigators. 

The  Chagos  IslaiLds  and  Banks  were  minutely  surveyed  by  Captain  Moresby,  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  in  1837,  in  the  surveying  vessels  Befiares  and  Royal  Tiger.  They  extend  from  the  S.  part 
of  Centurion  Bank,  in  lat.  7^  89'  S.,  to  the  N.  end  of  Speaker's  Bank,  in  lat.  4^  44'  S. ;  and 
between  Ion.  70°  65'  and  72°  60'  E. 

The  Great  Chagos  Bank  is  dangerous  on  the  outer  edge  for  ships,  having  in  some  parts  only 
4  fathoms,  and  seldom  more  than  6  or  7.  When  over  the  edge,  the  soundings  suddenly  deepen  to 
80  and  45  fathoms,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  8  and  6  fathoms.  Navigators  are  advised  not 
to  pass  over  this  bank,  except  in  necessity,  and  then  only  in  the  daytime.  Should  a  ship  be  in 
want  of  stock,  water,  and  wood,  they  can  easily  be  procured,  by  visiting  either  Peros  Banhos  or 
Diego  Garcia,  both  of  which  lie  without  the  bank,  and  afford  every  facility  for  vessels  touching 
there.  Pigs  and  poultry  may  be  obtained  in  abundance,  either  from  the  overseers  or  the  negro 
apprentices  belonging  to  the  establishments. 

DIEOO  OABCIA  extends  from  lat.  7"^  18^'  to  7"^  26f  S.,  and  its  centre  is  in  Ion.  72"^  80'  E.  ; 
its  length  from  N.  to  S.  being  14  m.,  and  the  general  breadth  from  3  to  4  m.,  crescent-shaped, 
convex  to  the  E.  This  remarkable  island  forms  a  steep  coral  wall  to  a  lagoon  or  natural  harbour : 
no  part  of  the  wall  is  above  i  m.  broad,  and  on  the  E.  side  it  is  in  many  places  of  much  less 
breadth.  This  island  is  low,  generally  8  or  10  ft  above  the  sea  at  high  tides,  and  covered  with  tall 
cocoa  trees,  which  make  it  visible  6  or  6  leagues.  A  steep  coral  reef  fronts  the  sea  all  round,  on 
which  it  breaks  very  high,  and  renders  landing  on  the  exterior  impracticable.  Inundations  of  the 
sea  appear  to  have  pervaded  the  wall  in  some  places,  and  imparted  their  waters  to  those  in  the 
harbour.  The  external  reef  is  steep-to  in  most  places,  having  no  anchorage  for  a  ship  except  in 
the  harbour  entrance  at  the  N.W.  end.  Between  the  E.  and  W.  points  of  the  entrance  are  three 
islands,  called  East,  Middle,  and  West.  West  Point  and  Island  are  joined  by  a  reef  dry  at  L.  W. 
Middle  and  East  Islands  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive  coral  bank,  which  projects  from 
them  about  2  m.  to  the  S.  into  the  harbour :  several  parts  of  it  are  dry  at  L.  W.,  with  dangerous 
patches  of  1^  and  2  fathoms  coral  in  other  places.  The  same  coral  bank  extends  to  the  East  Point, 
rendering  the  passage  between  it  and  these  islands  unsafe,  except  for  very  small  vessels ;  the  ship 
Hampshire^  of  Bombay,  was  wrecked  in  attempting  to  enter. 

The  only  safe  channel  into  the  harbour  is  1  m.  wide  between  West  Island  and  Middle  Island  ; 
a  sand-bank  projects  from  the  latter  above  i  m.  to  the  S.W.,  but  West  Island  is  safe  to  approach  on 
the  N.W.  and  N.  sides.  There  are  no  soundings  until  a  ship  is  close  to  the  entrance  ;  the  water 
then  shoals  suddenly,  from  100  fathoms,  no  ground,  to  20,  10,  and  7  fathoms.  The  French  used 
to  keep  a  small  settlement  on  this  island,  consisting  of  slaves  and  a  few  Europeans,  who  prepared 
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cocoa-nut  oil  and  salt  fish  for  small  vessels  which  came  annually  from  Mauritius.  A  variety  offish 
aboimd  in  the  harbour,  and  excellent  green  turtle  visit  the  outside  shores  of  the  island :  the  land- 
crabs,  which  feed  on  the  cocoa-nuts  as  they  fall  from  the  trees,  are  also  wholesome  food ;  and  good 
fresh  water  may  be  had  in  almost  every  part,  by  digging  8  or  10  ft.  deep. 

Direotioni.  The  S.E.  winds  prevail  here  from  April  to  Nov.,  but  are  strongest  in  Jane, 
July,  August,  and  part  of  Sept.,  during  which  time  the  current  generally  sets  between  W.  and 
N.W.,  from  IS  to  20  m.  daily.  In  March  and  April  the  winds  are  often  very  variable  and  light; 
Oct.  and  Nov.  are  also  changeable  months,  but  more  unsettled  and  more  squally  than  the  former. 
In  Dec.  and  Jan.,  the  N.W.  winds  prevail  almost  constantly,  producing  a  current  to  the  S.E.  A 
ship  proceeding  by  the  Southern  passage  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Bombay,  and  desirous  of 
getting  a  sight  of  Diego  Garcia,  should  keep  in  about  lat.  7^  30'  to  7^  35'  S.,  when  approaching  its 
meridian,  and  pass  to  the  S.  of  the  island  if  the  wind  is  favourable.  If  she  intend  to  stop  for  a 
supply  of  water,*  or  other  refreshments  requisite  for  a  scorbutic  crew,  she  ought  to  steer  for  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  island,  keeping  in  the  parallel  of  7^  18'  S.  When  the  S.E.  winds  blow  strong, 
with  hard  squalls,  much  rain,  and  cloudy  weather,  in  July,  Aug.,  and  part  of  Sept.,  she  must  guard 
against  the  N.W.  currents,  as  she  might  be  carried  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  if  observations  were 
not  obtained.  The  shore  being  free  from  projecting  shoals,  she  may,  in  the  day,  run  for  it  without 
danger,  if  the  weather  be  not  so  thick  as  to  prevent  land  from  being  seen  at  the  distance  of  2  or 
3  m.  The  island  being  low,  and  sometimes  enveloped  by  a  cloud  in  the  night,  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Atlas,  which  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island)  great  caution  is  requisite  in 
running  for  it  at  such  times ;  nor  should  it  be  approached  in  a  dark  night. 

Running  for  it  in  a  clear  night,  or  in  the  day  with  thick  weather,  wl^en  near  its  position,  a 
ship  should  be  kept  ander  such  sail  as  she  can  bear  on  a  wind ;  and  if  the  island  is  seen,  her  head 
ought  immediately  to  be  laid  to  the  N.E.  off  shore,  if  it  is  night ;  and  it  may  be  prudent  to  plj  to 
windward  till  morning,  to  prevent  being  carried  to  leeward  by  the  current.  In  the  day,  she  should 
steer  along  by  the  N.E.  point  boldly,  passing  dose  on  the  N.  side  of  East  and  Middle  Islands,  and 
round  the  spit  that  extends  near  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  as  close  as  consistent  with  safety, 
to  enable  her  to  fetch  higher  up  the  harbour.  In  clear  weather,  the  dangers  are  always  visible 
from  the  mast-head ;  an  officer  stationed  there  to  look  out  is  the  safest  guide.  Care  must  be  taken. 
in  working  into  the  lagoon,  with  a  S.E.  wind,  not  to  stand  farther  to  the  W.  than  to  bring  West 
Island  bearing  N.,  that  the  shoals  in^  the  bight  to  the  S.  of  this  island  may  be  avoided ;  nor  too 
much  to  the  E.,  that  the  bank  and  shoals  to  the  S.  of  Middle  Island  may  also  be  avoided.  Enter- 
ing the  channel  during  S.E.  winds,  it  is  proper  to  keep  near  to  the  sand  on  the  W.  side  of  Middle 
Island,  which  has  5^  and  6  fathoms  close-to ;  a  ship  on  the  port-tack  may  thus,  without  tacking, 
fetch  into  good  anchoring  ground,  with  West  Island  bearing  N.  J^  W. ;  but  attention  is  requisite 
not  to  stand  to  the  W.  of  the  meridian  of  this  island,  on  account  of  the  shoal  in  the  bight.  This 
part  of  the  harbour  is  the  safest  when  N. -Westers  blow,  and  equally  secure  with  any  other  part  in 
the  S.-Easters.  Its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  facility  with  which  ships  may  be  brought  in  or 
carried  out,  make  it  preferable  to  any  other  part  of  this  capacious  harbour ;  and,  if  necessary,  aliips 
may  be  warped  between  the  shoal  patches,  within  500  yards  of  the  shore. 

The  anchorage  at  this  part  is  generally  sandy  clay,  with  bits  of  coral  in  some  places,  and 
there  is  good  water  found  in  digging  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  abreast  the  anchorag&  In 
the  channels  between  the  coral  banks,  in  the  harbour  of  Diego  Garcia,  the  bottom  is  generally  fine, 
white  sand,  mixed  in  many  places  with  coral.  About  half-way  up  the  harbour  it  is  contracted  bj  a 
large  flat  projecting  from  the  W.  shore,  and  several  coral  patches  in  the  channel  make  it  in  this 
part  intricate  for  large  ships.  To  the  S.  of  this  intricate  channel,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour, 
there  is  good  anchorage  beyond  the  point  that  projects  from  the  E.  shore.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  harbour,  the  depths  are  from  5  to  1 0  and  11  fathoms,  and  between  the  entrance  and  middle 
part  of  it,  from  7  or  8  to  16  or  18  fathoms,  except  near  the  shores,  or  on  the  coral  patches  or  flats; 
the  depths  on  these  are  from  1  to  3  fathoms.  If  a  ship  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  on  the  outside,  it  should  be  with  the  channel  open,  for  the  wind  has  been  known  at  times, 
in  the  S.E.  monsoon,  to  veer  to  the  N.W«,  and  blow  from  this  quarter  a  short  time  in  squdb. 

Tides.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  from  5  to  6^  ft.,  running  into  the  harbour  S.S.E.,  and  out  of 
it  N.N.W.  It  is  H.  W.  at  I  h,  30  m.  on  F.  and  C.  Spring-tides  in  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
run  about  2  knots,  and  unless  a  vessel  has  a  fair  wind  or  a  good  slant,  she  would  find  it  impossible 
to  work  into  the  anchorage  against  the  tide.  During  the  S.E.  trade,  which  blows  directly  out  of 
the  harbour,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  island  from  the  E.,  and  so  time  her  arrival  off  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  as  to  have  the  tide  in  her  favour  to  enter,  when  she  can  easily  work  in. 

*  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  coaling  station,  with  a  light-house,  may  be  established  at  one  of  tbflM 
islands,  aad  at  Hinikoy  and  Socotra.    See  remarks  on  **  Steamer  Passages  "  in  Chapter  XII.,  page  828. 
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The  Eatranoe  Ohaimel  is  a  mile  broad ;  do  not  approach  too  near  the  reef  which  extends 
W.  from  Middle  Island;  this  reef  is  deceptive,  having  shoal  patches  of  coral  off  its 
W.  extreme,  not  easily  discernible.  The  West  Island  is  steep,  and  can  be  safely  approached ; 
when  inside  the  channel,  the  only  care  required  is  to  have  a  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  to  avoid  the 
coral  patches,  a  few  of  which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  having  3  and  2^  fathoms  on  them. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  stand  too  close  over  to  the  islands  bounding  the  E.  side  of  the  channel, 
as  there  are  several  coral  knolls  o£f  this  part.  A  coral  bank,  dry  at  L.  W.,  surrounds  the  inner 
part  of  the  island,  extending  from  100  to  200  yards  o£f  shore — this  is  easily  seen.  The  best 
anchorage  for  a  ship  during  the  S.E.  trade  is  at  Minni  Minny  Establishment,  which  bears  from 
the  centre  of  Middle  Island  S.S.E.  i  E.,  7  m.  At  this  pl8u^,  a  ship  anchors  with  the  houi^es 
bearing  S.E.  or  E.S.E.,  distant  i  m„  and  ^  m.  off  the  shore-reef,  in  10  fathoms,  sand,  the  water 
perfectly  smooth,  and  boats  able  to  land  on  the  beach  at  L.  VV.  The  fresh  water,  in  wells,  is  close 
to  the  beach,  and  very  excellent;  fire-wood,  also,  may  be  readily  cut  In  the  N.W.  monsoon,  from 
Dec.  to  April  (the  rainy  season),  this  anchorage  has  a  lee-shore,  and  a  chopping  sea.  Vessels 
ought  then  to  anchor  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  under  lee  of  the  land  near  Point  Marianne 
Establishment,  which  bears  from  the  centre  of  Middle  Island  S.  by  E.  5^  m.  A  shoal  bank  of 
sand  and  coral  extends  off  Point  Marianne  }  m.  into  the  bay,  close  to  the  edge  of  which  a  ship  may 
anchor  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  soft  sand.  Point  Marianne  and  the  Establishment  are  known  by  some 
high  trees  of  the  fir  species.    (Variation  of  compass,  2°  W.) 

From  Oct.  to, Feb.,  when  W.  and  N.  winds  may  be  generally  expected,  a  ship  from  Bombay, 
intending  to  stop  at  this  island,  should  pass  to  W.  of  the  Maldivas  and  Chagos  Banks,  and  steer 
to  the  E.  for  it,  keeping  in  its  parallel,  or  that  of  the  Eagle  and  Egmont  Islands. 

The  OBEAT  GHAOOS  BA:BrK  The  S.E.  point  is  32  m.  to  N.  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  in  lat. 
6°  42^  S.,  Ion.  72°  29'  E. ;  the  E.  boundary  is  in  lat.  6°  6'  S.,  Ion.  72°  50'  E.  On  the  N.  part 
lies  Helson  Island,  in  lat.  5°  41'  S.,  and  Ion.  72°  22'  E.  The  N.W.  point  lies  45  m.  W.  i  S.  from 
Nelson  Island,  and  25  m.  to  N.E.  i  N.  from  Eagle  Island.  Danger  Island,  12  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  the 
latter,  marks  the  W.  point  of  this  Great  Chagos  Bank.  There  is  a  passage,  5  m.  wide,  between  it 
and  Egmont  Islands.  The  soundings  on  the  edge  of  this  bank  are  from  4  to  1 0  fathoms,  sand  and 
coral  rock :  the  shoal  water  on  its  edges  is  not  very  broad.  The  surveyors  consider  it  very  dangerous ; 
for,  though  they  never  found  less  water  than  4  and  4|  fathoms,  a  ship  would  do  wrong  to  proceed 
over  it  without  a  good  look-out,  or  adopting  some  of  the  channels  which  lead  in.  On  some  parts  of 
the  verge  of  this  bank  not  less  than  7  and  8  fathoms  are  to  be  found :  when  inside  the  bank,  the 
soundings  deepen  to  40  and  45  fathoms,  soft  clay.  Several  coral  patches,  with  7  and  8  fathoms  on 
them,  will  be  found  in  the  interior ;  these  are  capital  spots  to  anchor  on.  Sharks  and  some  red 
rock  fish  are  in  abundance. 

Pitt  Bank  is  20  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  Great  Bank ;  between  them  there  is  a  clear  channel  in 
which  the  Egmont  or  Six  Islands  are  situated.  This  bank  is  of  an  oblong  sliape,  placed  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  near  30  m.  long  by  17  m.  broad  :  its  S.  extreme  is  60  m.  W.  of  Diego  Garcia.  Its  N.  extreme 
bears  S.W.  12  m.  from  the  Six  Islands;  the  trees  on  which  are  just  discernible  from  the  poop  of  a 
ship,  on  the  N.  end  of  the  bank.  This  bank  is  dangerous  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides ;  where  on  some 
parts  we  found  6  and  4  fathoms — there  may  be  less ;  on  the  centre  of  the  bank  the  soundings  are 
deeper,  from  17  to  20  and  24  fathoms,  soft  bottom;  like  the  Great  Chagos  Bank,  it  is  steep  all 
round.  Pitt  Bank  ought  to  be  avoided  by  navigators,  more  especially  at  night ;  yet  in  the  day-time 
it  may  be  passed  over,  if  a  good  look-out  is  kept  and  the  shoal-patches  avoided.  There  is  good 
anchorage  on  the  bank. 

Oanges  Bank,  named  after  the  ship  that  discovered  it,  in  March,  1817,  is  a  small  bank  to  the 
S.W.  ofTitt  Bank  18m.;  its  centre  is  in  lat.  7°  22'  S..  and  Ion.  71°  8i'  E. ;  it  is  from  3  to  4  m. 
in  extent ;  least  water  8  fathoms.    There  are  no  soundings  near  it  at  100  fathoms. 

Centurion,  or  Bainier  Bank  is  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Ganges  16  m. ;  between  them  are  no 
soundings ;  the  least  water  on  this  bank  is  6  fathoms  on  the  S.E.  edge,  where  heavy  rollers  were 
observed  breaking  at  times,  and  boats  were  nearly  swamped.  It  is  from  4  to  5  m.  in  extent,  lying 
N.W.  and  S.E. ;  and  in  lat.  7°  87'  S.,  and  Ion.  70°  57'  E.  There  are  no  soundings  close  to  the 
bank. 

Owen  Banky  situated  150  m.  to  W.  by  N.  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  70  m.  to  N.W.  of  Centurion 
Bank,  was  discovered  in  Nov.,  1811,  by  Admiral  Owen,  when  convoying  some  transports  from 
Batavia  towards  Bombay.  He  saw  bottom,  and  carried  19  and  20  fathoms  for  half  an  hour  on  tbe 
bank,  although  the  other  ships  had  no  soundings ;  this  was  in  lat.  6°  40^'  S.,  Ion.  70°  20'  E.  by 
chronometer,  ftpom  Diego  Garcia  in  three  days.  The  bank  may  be  of  greater  extent,  but  has  not 
since  been  examined. 

EOMOHT,  or  SIX  ISLAITDS,  bear  from  Diego  Garcia  about  W.N.W.,  distant  69  m.    The 
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S.E.  island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  on  which  is  built  an  establishment  for  cocoa-nut  oil,  is 
in  lat  6°  40'  S.,  and  Ion.  71^  W  E.  Five  other  islands  lie  on  the  edge  of  this  coral  reef,  extending 
to  the  W.N.W.  5m.;  the  N.  islands  have  conspicuous  trees  on  them;  there  are  no  channels 
between  the  islands,  nor  soundings  close  to  the  reef,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape,  having  a  lagoon  in 
its  centre,  and  depth  of  water  in  it  from  8  to  12  fathoms:  it  is  full  of  coral  knolls.  There  is  a 
wide  channel  leading  into  this  lagoon  on  the  N.  side  of  the  circle ;  but  only  small  vessels  can  enter, 
as  d  fathoms  is  the  greatest  depth  of  water  on  the  edge  of  the  reef.  No  coral  bank  extends  off  the 
S.W.,  but  the  reef  is  steep  close  to  the  breakers.  The  current  and  tides  sometimes  wash  the  loose 
sand  off  the  reef  to  leeward,  and  discolour  the  blue  water  for  i  m.,  which  may  be  taken  for  shoal 
water  fit  for  anchorage.  These  Islands  produce  6,000  gallons  of  oil  yearly;  pigs  and  poultry  in 
abundance ;  also  pigeons,  and  the  fat-tail  land-crabs,  which  are  numerous.  Fresh  water  is  also 
easily  procured :  but,  as  there  is  no  anchorage,  a  vessel  in  want  of  supplies  should  go  to  Diego 
Garcia,  Peros  Banhos,  or  Eagle  Island. 

DAITGEB  ISLAITD,  in  lat.  e""  23*  S.,  Ion.  IV  18^  E.,  is  15  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  the  Six  Islands, 
and  on  the  W,  edge  of  the  Great  Ohagos  Bank.  It  is  nearly  1^  m.  in  extent,  low,  and  covered 
with  trees :  a  violent  surf  breaks  on  it.  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  wild  poultry,  and  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  Eagle  Island.  A  dangerous  reef  extends  3  m.  off  the  S.  point  of  this  Island,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  at  times. 

Eagle  IsIULdy  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Danger  Island  1 1  m.,  is  2i  m.  long,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  lies 
also  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Great  Chagos  Bank.  It  is  covered  with  cocoa  trees,  and  some  high 
jungle  trees  on  its  S.W.  point ;  off  which  a  breaking  reef  extends  i  m.  To  the  S.W.  of  Eagle 
Island,  distant  2  m.,  lies  a  low,  woody  islet,  between  which  and  Eagle  Island  there  is  a  good  channel, 
and  anchorage  in  5  or  8  fathoms,  water,  sandy  and  coral  bottom ;  but  the  bank  is  only  I  m.  broad. 
There  are  no  soundings  or  anchorage  to  the  N.W.  of  Eagle  Island.  The  village  lies  at  the  W.  side 
near  the  centre,  and  is  in  lat.  6^  11'  S.,  and  Ion.  71^  ^3'  E.  The  landing-place  is  opposite  the 
village ;  it  is  bad  during  N.W.  winds,  from  Dec.  to  May,  but  good  during  the  S.E.  trade :  landing 
is  never  attempted  on  any  other  part  of  the  Island,  it  being  dangerous.  A  ship  requiring  supplies 
of  wood,  water,  and  poultry,  may  easily  obtain  them  here,  and  may  anchor  as  above  between  the  two 
islands.  The  proprietor  obtains  yearly  about  6,000  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  a  small  quantity  of 
cotton,  soap,  and  tortoise-shell.     Salt  fish  is  also  exported. 

The  Three  Brothers,  in  the  N.W.  bight  of  the  Chagos  Bank,  and  11  m.  to  the  E.  of  Eagle 
Island,  are  small,  woody  islands,  covered  with  cocoa  trees.  They  are  not  inhabited,  yet  belong  to 
the  proprietor  of  Eagle  Island ;  the  centre  one  is  in  lat.  6°  8^'  S.,  and  Ion.  7P  36'  E. ;  from  this 
the  S.  Brother,  the  largest,  lies  1  m.  to  the  S.E. ;  and  the  N.  Brother,  the  smallest,  2  m.  to  the 
N.W.  They  are  difficult  to  land  upon,  on  account  of  the  high  surf.  To  the  E.  of  the  Brothers 
there  are  various  depths,  from  Id  to  40  fathoms,  shoaler  near  the  N.  Brother.  Off  the  S.  Brother 
a  reef  extends  to  S.E.,  and  a  bank  with  4  fathoms  for  4  m.  to  E.  Between  the  S.  and  Middle 
Brother  there  is  a  channel,  having  in  the  centre  a  rocky  islet,  on  each  side  of  which  the  soundings 
are  from  Id  to  30  fathoms.  Between  the  N.  and  Middle  Brother  is  a  good  channel,  from  35  to 
25  fathoms.  There  is  deep  water  along  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Brothers,  with  40  and  50  fathoms, 
but  there  are  some  dangerous  shoal  spots,  from  3  to  4  m.  to  S.W.  of  these  islands,  and  the  shoal 
margin  of  the  Gbagos  Bank  runs  up  18  m.  to  N.  of  the  N.  Brother. 

ITELSOir  ISLAITD,  in  lat.  5^  40^'  S.,  and  Ion.  7il°  22'  E.,  on  the  N.  verge  of  the  Great 
Chagos  Bank,  is  a  low  rocky  island,  about  12  ft.  above  sea,  composed  of  rocky  cliffs  of  sandstone. 
The  E.  and  W.  ends  are  covered  with  long  grass  and  a  few  bushes ;  it  is  nearly  divided  by  a  dry 
sand-bank,  and,  seen  from  a  little  distance,  looks  like  two  islands:  from  E.  and  W.,  it  is  l^m.  in 
length  by  400  or  500  yards  broad.  There  are  no  soundings  close  off  its  N.  side.  On  the  E.  and 
W.  are  several*  shoal  spots  of  4  fathoms,  yet  there  is  a  good  deep  channel  of  25  fathoms  close  to  the 
E.  side  of  this  Island,  leading  on  to  the  bank,  where  there  are  20  to  17  fathoms,  sand  and  coral. 
This  Island  bears  from  the  Salomon  Group  about  S.S.E.  10  m. 

Victory  Bank,  in  extent  from  3  to  4  m.,  has  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  water,  perhaps  less,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  dangerous  coral  bank.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Biden,  in  the  Victory,  in 
1835,  lies  S.  11  m.,  and  is  in  lat.  6°  33'  S.,  and  Ion.  72^  16'  E.  There  are  no  soundings  dose  off 
this  bank.  Nelson  Island  bears  from  it  S.E.  by  S.  9  m. 

PEBOS  BAHHOSy  the  largest  group  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  and,  excepting  Diego  Garcia, 
the  most  valuable  in  the  production  of  cocoa-nut  oil — about  34,000  gallons  yearly, — is  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  at  Mauritius,  whose  overseer  and  about  ninety  negro  apprentices,  manufacture  the 
oil.  This  group  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  1744 ;  their  situation  is  between  lat.  5^  13f 
and  5°  27'  S.,  and  Ion.  71°  47'  and  72°  1'  E.  It  forms  nearly  a  square,  not  quite  16  m.  across, 
and  contains  twenty-seven  small  islands,  low,  and  covered  with  cocoa  trees ;  they  lie  nearly  all  on 
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the  N.  and  W.  sides,  two  only  being  on  the  E.,  with  four  on  the  S.  side,  two  of  which  are  barren 
rocks.  Between  all  the  N.  islands  there  are  good  channels  leading  in,  having  8  and  10  fathoms, 
water.  The  N.W.  islands  are  connected  by  a  barrier  reef,  which  continues  to  the  S.  along  the 
W.  side,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  group,  where  a  good  channel,  }  m.  wide  leads  in,  having 
10  and  15  fathoms,  water.  TMb  gateway  into  the  lagoon  is  in  kt.  6^  S2'  S.,  and  Ion.  7P  47'  E. 
The  barrier  again  commences  on  the  S.  side  of  this  channel,  and  connects  the  islands  on  the 
W.  and  S.  sides ;  it  breaks  o£f  again  into  several  channels  on  the  centre  of  the  S.  side,  close  to  two 
small  rocky  islands,  with  bushes  on  them, — He  Yache  Marine,  and  Coin  du  Mire.  Here  the  barrier 
is  lost  altogether  above  water ;  it  can  be  traced  under  water,  having  3,  5,  and  7  fathoms  on  it. 
A  vessel  of  300  or  400  tons  may  pass  over  it,  but  the  deeper  parts  ought  to  be  chosen. 

A  ship  making  Peros  Banhos  from  the  S.,  or  during  the  S.E.  trade-winds,  where  a  heavy 
swell  rolls  into  the  Atoll,  would  do  well  to  enter  by  the  S.  channels,  and  anchor  under  the  lee  of 
He  du  Coin,  the  S.W.  island  and  reef,  where  there  is  an  establishment  of  negro  apprentices. 

ILE  DU  COIK  is  about  3  m.  long ;  and  two  smaller  islets  stand  on  its  barrier  reef.  The 
E.  islet,  called  He  Foquet,  covered  with  low  trees,  is  at  the  end  of  the  barrier  reef,  round  which  a 
vessel  may  steer  to  enter  the  group ;  the  channel  here  between  He  Foquet  and  He  Vache  Marine 
being  2  m.  wide,  with  7,  8,  and  10  fathoms,  water,  in  it.  From  the  channel,  a  W.  course  8^  m., 
leads  to  the  anchorage  off  He  du  Coin,  in  18  to  15  fathoms,  water,  with  the  houses  bearing  S.W., 
distant  about  1  m. :  wood,  water,  poultiy,  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  negroes.  This  is  a  good  anchoring-place  during  the  N.W.  winds,  or  rainy  season ;  but  as  the 
N.  iskods  then  afford  better  shelter  for  a  vessel  getting  her  supplies,  Captain  Moresby  recommends 
Diamond  Island  from  Dec.  to  May. 

Diamond  Island  is  the  N.W.  island  of  the  group,  about  2  m.  long,  thickly  covered  with  cocoa 
trees,  and  contains  the  principal  establishment,  which  is  in  lat.  b°  15'  S.,  Ion.  71^  48'  E.,  and  due 
N.  11  m.  from  He  du  Coin.  A  vessel  may  have  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  boats  to  bring  her  water 
casks  off.  Plenty  of  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  pigs.  The  anchorage  has  18  to  17  fathoms 
at  I  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  houses.  A  coral  reef  extends  between  200  and  300  yards  from  the  shore, 
which  is  dry  at  L.  W.,  and  is  steep  close  to  its  edge.  A  ship  departing  from  this  anchorage  to  the 
N.,  may  eidier  proceed  through  any  of  the  N.  channels  between  the  islands,  or,  if  the  wind  is  far 
to  the  N.,  can  go  through  the  E.  channel. 

Petite  Coqxiillage  and  Grand  Coqnillage  are  two  moderate  sized  islands,  covered  with  cocoa 
trees ;  the  latter  stands  at  the  S.E.  extreme  of  Peros  Banhos  group.  But  the  E.  gateway  into  the 
interior  is  on  the  N.  side  of  Petite  Coquillage,  in  lat.  6^  20'  S.,  and  Ion.  72^  0'  E.  This  channel 
has  14  and  15  fathoms,  but  is  only  3  cables  broad;  for  the  N.E.  barrier  reef,  which  is  6 m.  long, 
begins  at  im.  from  Petite  Coquillage  and  extends  up  due  N.  to  Isle  Yaye,  the  N.E.  island  of  the 
group ;  between  the  two  CoquUlage  islands  there  are  also  4  and  5  fathoms. 

Isle  Taye  is  covered  with  high  cocoa  trees,  and  has  a  broad  and  safe  channel  between  it  and 
Isle  Manoel,  with  10  to  14  fathoms  in  it,  and  a  breadth  of  nearly  a  mile.  Manoel  bears  W.S.W. 
2i  m.  from  the  N.  point  of  Isle  Yaye. 

DirectioiLS.  A  ship  making  Peros  Banhos  from  the  N.W.  during  N.W.  winds,  may  either 
enter  by  the  W.  channel,  called  Passe  de  I'lsle  Poule,  in  the  centre  of  the  W.  side,  or  by  Moresby 
Channel,  which  is  the  first  channel  on  the  N.  side  to  E.  of  Diamond  Island.  Moresby  Channel  is 
i  m.  vride,  and  has  7  and  8  fathoms,  water ;  take  care  not  to  approach  too  near  the  spit  of  sand  and 
coral  reef  extending  off  the  E.  end  of  Diamond  Island  1^  m.,  which  bounds  the  W.  side  of  the 
channel.  Moresby  Island,  which  is  bold  and  safe  to  approach,  marks  the  E.  side  of  the  channel  of 
that  name.  The  soundings  increase  to  30  and  80  fathoms,  soft  bottom,  when  a  vessel  has  entered 
the  group.  Coral  knolls  are  numerous  in  the  centre,  and  easily  seen  from  the  mast-head ;  though 
with  3,  8,  and  4  fathoms,  water,  over  them ;  and  their  sides  are  precipitous.  Close  outside  the 
barrier  reef  we  found  no  bottom  at  dOO  fathoms. 

Benares  Eeef  is  a  most  dangerous  coral  shoal,  having  only  If  to  $2  fathoms  on  it,  and  lies 
4im.  to  W.  of  Diamond  Isle.  The  sea  seldom  breaks  on  it;  it  is  If  m.  long  N.W.  by  W.  and 
S.E.  by  E.,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  by  ships  making  Peros  Banhos  from  the  N.W.  There  are  no 
soundings  near  it,  nor  between  the  islands  and  it. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  Peros  Banhos  at  1  h.  80  m.  p.m.,  rise  and  fall  from  5  to 
6  ft. ;  the  ebb-tide  sets  to  the  W.,  flood  to  the  E. ;  the  ebb  runs  out  of  all  the  N.  channels. 

8AL0M0V  ISLAHD8  seen  from  the  French  ship  Salomon,  Captain  Bourde,  in  1766,  are  on 
cm  oblong  lagoon  reef,  11  m.  in  circumference ;  there  are  eleven  islands,  but  only  one  opening  on 
the  N.W.  side.  Isle  Boddam  is  the  S.W.  and  principal  island,  in  lat.  5°  Sli'  S.,  Ion.  72"^  15' 
E.,  and  14  m.  to  E.  of  Peros  Banhos. 

Isle  de  Passe  is  the  N.E.  island,  in  lat.  5^  18'  S.,  and  Ion.  Ti?  IT  E.,  and  the  p&ssage  into 
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the  lagoon  harbour  is  on  its  W.  side.  This  passage  is  nearly  blocked  up  by  a  shoal  patch  in  the 
middle,  which  has  only  1^  and  d  fathoms.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  this  patch  the  channel  is  deepest, 
having  3  fathoms,  and  only  '2  on  the  S.  W.  side.  These  islands  appear  much  older  than  any  visitied ; 
the  soil  is  tolerable,  and  much  deeper  than  at  Diego  Garcia  or  Peros  Banhos ;  consequently,  the 
trees  make  deeper  root,  and  grow  to  a  greater  size.  One  sort  called  Bois  Mapan,  peculiar  to  these 
islands,  apparently  very  good  timber,  grows  to  the  height  of  180  ft. ;  many  are  very  straight,  some 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  40  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  branches.  The  young  timber  is  white,  but  old 
decayed  trees  are  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  and  the  timber  perfectly  sound.  The  harbour  is  verj 
secure,  but  the  bar  at  the  entrance  makes  it  unfit  for  ships  during  the  N.W.  monsoon,  Dec.  to 
March.  There  are  a  number  of  shoals  within,  which,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  may  be  easilj 
avoided  by  keeping  a  good  mast-head  look-out.  These  Islands  abound  in  cocoa-nuts  and  timber; 
tortoise-shells  may  sometimes  be  procured.  The  tide  rises  6  ft.,  and  it  is  H.  W.  at  1  h.  on  F.  and  C. 
of  moon. 

Blenheim  Reef  is  a  large  lagoon,  6  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  by  d  m.  broad :  on  the  S.  end  there  is 
an  opening  to  the  lagoon  and  anchorage  off  it  in  6  or  7  fathoms ;  all  other  parts  of  the  reef  are 
steep,  and  it  has  no  soundings  near  it.  The  rocks  are  generally  covered  at  H.  W.,  excepting  some 
large  blocks  of  coral  and  sand-stone  on  its  E.  side.  The  centre  is  in  lat.  5^  Ifii'  S.,  Ion.  73^  ^Qf 
E.  It  is  S.E.  of  Speaker  Bank,  distant  10  m. ;  and  bears  about  E.N.E.  13  m.  from  the  Salomon 
Group.  The  vicinity  of  these  dangers  has  been  well  surveyed.  Between  the  Blenheim  and 
Speaker  there  are  no  soundings. 

8PEAKEB  BANK,  named  from  the  ship  Speaker,  Captain  James  Dewar,  extends  from  lat. 
4°  44'  to  5°  6'  S.,  and  between  the  Ion.  of  72°  17'  and  72°  30'  E.  It  is  nearly  oval,  lying  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  24  m.,  having  a  slight  indentation  on  its  S.E.  side,  like  all  the  other  banks  of  the 
Chagos.  Its  edges  are  the  shoalest  part ;  there  the  least  water  is  6  and  7  fathoms,  except  on  the 
S.  part,  where  we  found  only  4  fathoms ;  no  doubt  the  sea  breaks  here  when  the  long  ocean  swell 
comes  up  with  the  S.E.  trade.  A  ship  ought  to  keep  off  this  part,  which  lies  13  m.  to  N.  of 
Salomon  Islands.  The  water  deepens  on  the  centre  of  the  bank  to  15  and  22  fathoms,  soft  sand, 
and  some  spots  of  coral  rock  of  6  and  10  fathoms ;  the  whole  bank  is  sand  and  small  coral.  No 
soundings  can  be  obtained  close  outside  the  Bank. 

The  CTJEEENTS  abont  the  Chagos  are  generally  with  the  wind.  Foui"  months,  from  mid- 
Dec,  to  mid-April,  they  run  to  the  E. ;  during  other  four,  June  to  Sept.,  to  the  W.  In  April  and 
part  of  May,  as  well  as  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  both  winds  and  currents  are  variable.  The  greatest 
velocity  of  current  was  2  m.  per  hour  on  the  Great  Chagos  Bank ;  this  was  when  the  tide  and 
current  ran  the  same  way. 

Tides.  There  are  regular  tides  on  the  banks  and  islands ;  flood  sets  to  E.S.E.,  and  ebb  to 
W.N.W.  It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon  at  I  h.  30  m.  Sometimes  the  tides  and  currents  rnn 
obliquely  to  each  other  or  against  each  other ;  in  which  case  the  currents  are  retarded  or  accelerated, 
causing  ripplings ;  and  if  there  is  much  breeze,  the  swell  becomes  short  and  confused,  and  on  the 
shoaler  parts  of  the  banks  heavy  rollers  break  at  times,  each  wave  having  a  rise  and  fall  (by 
measurement)  from  15  to  18  ft.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  prevent  ships  from  crossing  these  banks 
when  there  is  much  swell ;  yet,  as  before  observed,  they  are  easily  avoided ;  and  the  islands  may  be 
approached  with  safety,  as  they  afford  supplies  to  ships  in  want. 

CHAGOS  AS  A  MID-OCEAN  COAL  DEPOT. 

Eemarkably  placed  by  nature  in  this  central  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  group  com- 
mends itself  to  navigators  as  a  most  important  site  for  an  international  coal-depot,  with  a  good 
light-house  attached.  Although  more  in  the  interests  of  China  and  Australia  than  of  British 
I  India ;  yet  (the  Passage  Charts  show  that)  a  Chagos  Light-house  would  be  a  great  boon  to  outward- 
!  bound  ships  at  certain  seasons;  and,  to  the  sailing-ships  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  an 
important  land-fall ;  by  sighting  which  they  could  correct  their  chronometers,  when  making  the 
Southern  Passage  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Diego  Garcia  is  the  place  we  recomihend  for  a  central  coal-depot.  It  is  the  toettther  island  of 
the  groups  at  that  time  of  year — viz.,  the  S.W.  monsoon — when  steamers  from  China  and  Australia 
most  want  a  better  half-way  house  on  their  way  to  Suez  than  Point  de  Galle.  (See  farther  remarb 
in  the  Chapter  on  Passages.) 
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(Variation  op  Compass  at  Ad-du  Atoll,  1°  W. ;  at  Minikot,  No  Vabution.) 

.  The  Maldivh  Islands,  grouped  together  in  clusters  called  Atolls,  extend  over  a  space  of  ocean 
which  is  470  m.  in  lengtli,  N.  and  S.,  and  70  m.  E.  and  W.,  or  from  lat.  0°  42'  S.  to  7°  6'  N..  and 
between  Ion.  72^  33'  and  73^.  44'  E.  There  are  nineteen  Atolls  or  groups;  in  the  centre  of  the 
chain  they  lie  in  double  rows — E.  and  W.  Atolls — with  a  space  between  of  from  10  to  25  m. ;  at 
the  N.  and  S.  extremes  of  the  chain  the  Atolls  lie  singly.  Barrier  Eeefs  encircle  those  Atolls 
which  compose  the  S.  half  of  the  Maldivh  group,  but  none  of  the  Atolls  N.  of  lat.  3^  30'  N.,  have 
them,  excepting  in  a  few  detached  parts  of  their  circumference.  The  islands  are  in  general  not 
more  than  5  or  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on  them  appear  on  first 
approach  to  be  growing  out  of  the  water.  No  ground  is  found  with  the  lead  at  200  fathoms'  depth, 
close  by  the  sea-face  of  islands  and  reefs ;  the  descent  of  their  sides  is  thus  very  abrupt. 

The  natives  are  of  opinion  that  the  islands  decrease  in  number,  and  gradually  waste  away ;  in 
some  the  cocoa-nut  trees  are  standing  in  the  sea,  in  others  the  submerged  black  soil  of  the  island  is 
discernible  at  L.  W.,  several  feet  from  the  dry  beach ;  the  S.E.  side  of  an  island  in  Phaidi  Pholo 
Atoll  is  entirely  gone,  but  marked  by  a  banyan  tree  in  the  water.  They  say  that  some  islands  have 
disappeared  entirely ;  and  they  instance,  near  Waidu  Island,  in  Milla-du-Madu  Atoll,  a  rocky  shoal 
which  was  once  an  island.  They,  however,  acknowledge  that  reefs  have  arisen  from  the  water,  and 
become  habitable  islands;  inhabitants  of  Mali  remembered  the  outer  edge  of  a  circular  reef  in 
their  harbour  to  have  had  2  fathoms  over  its  shoalest  part,  which  is  now  dry  at  L.  W. 

People.  The  whole  Maldivh  group  is  inhabited  by  a  civilised  race  of  people,  who  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  British  possessions  in  India,  more  particlarly  with  Bengal,  Ghittagong, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Malabar  coast ;  and,  being  Mohamedans,  their  peculiarly  built  vessels  occasionally 
make  a  pilgrim  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  expert  navigators  and  sailors;  schools  for 
teaching  navigation  are  found  on  some  of  the  islands.  They  make  and  repair  nautical  instruments, 
such  as  the  astrolabe  and  quadrant ;  they  copy  English  nautical  tables,  and  translate  the  rules  of 
our  navigation  books  into  their  own  language,  generally  using  our  numerals,  so  nearly  identical 
with  the  Arabic.  They  are  an  inoffensive,  timid  people,  and  there  appears  far  less  crime  among 
them  than  with  more  polished  nations ;  murder  has  been  seldom  known  among  them,  theft  and 
drunkenness  very  uncommon;  being  strict  Muselmin,  they  are  forbidden  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  The  men  in  appearance  are  of  a  dark,  copper  colour,  rather  short,  and  in  person  not 
unlike  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast,  but  at  Mali  many  exhibit  in  their  physical 
conformation  an  admixture  of  the  African,  doubtless  from  the  Zanzibar  slaves,  occasionally  imported 
by  Maskat  vessels.  Their  language  is  different  from  that  of  either  Malabar  or  Ceylon,  though  it 
adopts  many  words  in  constant  use  at  the  sea-coast ;  their  women  are  not  pretty,  and,  though  less 
secluded  than  is  usually  permitted  by  Mahomedan  custom,  they  are  extremely  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  strangers.  These  islanders  have  been  more  than  kind  in  their  hospitality  to  ship-wrecked 
mariners.  This  was  exemplified  in  their  humane  and  liberal  conduct  towards  the  commander, 
officers,  and  crew  of  two  vessels — the  Adonis  and  Vicissituds — totally  wrecked  during  the  night,  one 
on  CoUomandu  Atoll,  in  1835,  and  the  other  on  Heawandu  Pholo  Atoll,  in  1836  ;  nor  would  they 
receive  any  payment,  though  it  was  liberally  offered  by  the  Government  of  India ;  presents,  how- 
ever, were  accepted  as  a  mark  of  friendship  from  the  Bombay  Government. 

Govenuneilt.  These  islands  are  governed  by  a  Sultan,  whose  title  and  rank  are  hereditary ; 
under  him  are  six  Wazirs  or  ministers  of  state,  of  whom  the  first  in  rank  is  styled  Durimind,  the 
chief  or  general  of  the  army ;  but  above  these,  and  second  only  to  the  Sultan,  is  the  Fandiari,  the 
head  priest  and  judge,  civil  and  religious.  The  Hindigeri,  or  custom-master  and  public  treasurer, 
is  also  a  very  great  man ;  and  last  of  all  is  the  Amir-elbahr,  or  roaster  attendant  of  the  port.  All 
these  functionaries  reside  at  Mali,  or  King's  Island,  in  lat  4^  10'  N.,  Ion.  73^  30'  PI  To  the 
different  Atolls  are  appointed  one  or  two  chieftains,  styled  Atoll-wari,  as  also  a  Katib  to  each  Atoll, 
who  is  priest  and  judge.  Every  Atoll  pays  a  certain  fixed  revenue,  a  portion  of  their  produce,  to 
the  Government  at  Mali,  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  trade  with  foreigners  or  strangers  except 
at  Mali. 

Trade.  The  whole  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  this  group  of  islands,  carried  on  in 
foreign  bottoms,  is  conducted  at  Mali,  whither  the  produce  of  all  the  other  Atolls  is  brought,  the 
dealers  from  each  carrying  back  in  return  the  produce  of  other  parts  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
respective  islands.  The  external  trade  of  Mali  consists  of  two  branches,  one  carried  on  by  traders 
resorting  to  that  place  from  Chittagong,  Point-de-Galle,  the  Malabar  coast,  and  occasionally  from 
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Maskat;  the  other  by  the  islanders  themselves  in  their  own  vessels.  Exports.  The  foreign 
traders  call  regularly  once  a  year,  arriving  about  March,  and  leaving  with  the  S.W.  monsoon  about 
July.  They  barter  principally  for  bonito  fish  (goomal-mutch),  of  which  two  or  three  millions  are 
shipped  off  every  season ;  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  are  the  places  where  the  demand  is  greatest,  the 
latter  island  being  supplied  by  the  Chittagong  traders.  Tortoise'Shell,  cocoa-nuts,  coir-yam, 
cowries,  and  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  with  a  few  mats,  compose  the  other  articles  of  export.  The 
coir-yam  of  these  islands  sells  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  ready-made  rope  of  the  continent,  it  being 
much  finer,  and  of  a  higher  colour ;  the  trade  in  this  article  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  boats  of 
the  islands.  That  part  of  the  external  trade,  which  is  conducted  by  the  natives  themselves,  is 
carried  on  chiefly  with  Calcutta,  in  boats  of  from  100  to  200  tons  burden  ;  they  leave  the  islands 
late  in  Aug.  or  early  in  Sept.,  annually,  having  the  S.W.  monsoon  in  their  favour,  and  return  in 
Dec.  with  the  N.E.  monsoon.  These  boats,  from  their  build  and  rig,  are  totally  unfit  to  work  to 
windward,  or  even  to  make  moderate  progress  unless  the  wind  be  abaft  the  beam ;  but  smaller 
trading  boats,  of  about  50  tons,  whose  sailing  qualities  are  somewhat  superior,  are  also  used 
occasionally  in  trading  to  Penang  and  Calcutta.  Imports.  The  imports  are  rice,  dates,  salt,  leaf 
tobacco,  betel-nuts,  coarse  white  cloth,  cotton,  red  and  white  check  cotton  handkerchiefs,  curry 
stuff,  ghee,  china  ware,  Indian  pottery,  and  coarse  brown  sugar ;  and  in  small  quantities  steel, 
brass  wire,  thread,  and  waist-cloths  of  various  colours. 

The  Bengal  rupee  is  the  current  coin  of  the  islands,  and  is  nsed  in  all  money  transactions. 
Of  cowries,  12,000,  constituting  one  kota  or  goolah,  can  be  purchased  in  the  bazar  of  Mali  for  one 
rupee  (which  will  be  at  about  the  rate  of  500  for  an  English  penny). 

Fort  Dues.  It  has  been  remarked  on  the  previous  page  that  none  of  these  islanders  are 
allowed  to  trade  with  foreigners  except  at  Mali,  where  all  Government  functionaries  reside,  and 
dues  are  exacted.  Trading-vessels,  therefore,  are  always  conducted  to  Mali  by  pilots,  whose  boats 
board  any  vessel  coming  within  rauge.  {See  also,  Port  Dues  at  Mali,  page  581 ;  and  Supplies, 
page  570.) 

Qnarantme.  If  there  be  small-pox  on  board,  the  vessel  is  put  under  the  strictest  quarantine 
for  forty  days  after  the  recovery  of  the  person  last  affected.  In  case  the  disease  was  prevalent  at 
the  place  from  which  the  vessel  comes,  though  there  be  no  sickness  on  board,  quarantine  is  never- 
theless enforced,  but  the  period  is  limited  to  what  the  Sultan  may  see  fit  to  order. 

Productions.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  is  most  extensively  planted  ;  rows  of  them,  with  occasion- 
ally the  areca,  line  the  roads ;  the  nuts  are  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  India,  and,  besides 
exporting  vast  numbers,  the  natives  extract  from  the  nut  a  kind  of  sugar,  called  ghua ;  the  tree 
grows  to  a  height  of  70  to  00  ft.,  but  the  banyan  tree  is  the  largest  on  the  islands,  attaining  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  palms.  The  nuts  of  the  areca  palm  (betel-nut)  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  continent  Screw  pines  yield  some  fruit.  Bread-fruit  trees  furnish  a  useful  variety  of  food. 
Almond  and  lime  trees  grow,  with  plantains  and  papaws,  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  pumpkins, 
sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  other  bulbous  roots.  Millet  is  grown  to  a  small  extent ;  but 
all  the  rice,  which  is  the  first  article  of  vegetable  food,  is  imported.  On  the  Southern  Atolls  there 
is  least  cultivation  but  most  rain.  Cotton  is  grown  in  small  quantity  at  some  of  the  islands  in 
Milla-du  Madu  Atoll  (see  page  584).  Mats  are  made  of  a  grass  on  Suadiva  Atoll,  but  not  in  great 
quantity.  Cowrie  shells  (the  small  money  of  the  islands)  are  found  in  myriads.  Of  living 
creatures,  rats  are  numerous  on  the  islands,  and  destructive  to  the  cocoa-nuts ;  tortoises  are  plen- 
tiful at  Mali.  Flying  foxes  are  very  plentiful,  so  are  crows ;  there  is  only  one  singing-bird,  small 
and  black,  called  by  the  natives  colea.  There  are  a  few  snipe,  ducks,  bitterns,  and  the  usual  sea- 
birds,  curlews,  &c.  Wild  ducks  come  over  in  great  numbers  during  Nov.,  and  are  caught  in  nets 
by  the  islandera,  who  consider  them  excellent  food. 

Coral  fish  of  every  hue  abound.  The  sword  fish  is  common,  and  sometimes  found  18  ft.  in 
length.  Turtle,  sharks,  and  porpoises  are  plentiful,  and  from  them  oil  is  obtained.  The  bonito 
fishery  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  islanders,  that  fish  being  the  principal  article  of  food  as  well 
as  of  commerce  ;  sometimes  1,000  are  caught  by  one  boat  in  a  day,  but  600  or  700  is  the  ordinary 
number.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  fishery  when  we  learn  that  in  18'24 
(doubtless  an  exceptional  year)  no  less  a  number  than  7,600,000  were  purchased  by  English  vessels 
alone.  At  Sumatra,  where  the  demand  is  greatest,  such  a  quantity  would  fetch  152,000  Spanish 
doUara ;  but  the  ordinary  reward  of  the  fishermen's  labour  is  about  one-half  the  above,  and  some- 
times not  one  sixth. 

Climate.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  at  the  Maldivhs  has  long  been  notorious,  and  is 
doubtless  the  great  obstacle  to  foreign  intercourse  and  internal  improvement.  The  cause  of  strangers 
losing  their  health  is  partly  the  lagoons  and  marshes  throughout  the  islands,  and  partly  the  un- 
varying temperature  of  the  atmosphere.    When  the  surveying  vessels  firit  visited  the  islands  in 
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1834,  the  S.W.  monsoon  had  just  cleared  a^vay,  and  the  thermometer  ranged  hetween  80°  and  83° 
{see  aUo  Lakadivhs,  page  307.)  When  the  violent  N.E.  monsoon  showers  set  in,  it  fell  as  low  as 
76°,  hut  rose  only  to  80° ;  and  after  that,  the  range  was  hetween  82°  and  85°,  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  year,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  (blowing  over  the  sea  which  has  been  so  much  reduced  in 
temperature  by  the  currents  from  S.  of  the  line)  again  reduces  it  to  80°  and  82°.  These  registries 
of  the  thermometer  were  taken  in  the  shade  on  ship-board. 

The  sickness,  to  which  strangers  are  most  liable,  is  a  bowel-complaint — a  species  oi  gastro-enterUis 
— which  appears  peculiar  to  these  islands ;  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  an  immediate  departure 
for  the  continent  of  India.  The  natives  also  are  liable  to  it,  for  in  one  instance  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  an  island  was  carried  ofif.  With  the  exception  of  beri-beri,  which  attacked  the  Indian 
lascars  and  not  the  European  sailors,  there  are  few  other  diseases  of  importance.  Ague  occurred 
to  those  of  the  surveying  party  who  resided  on  shore.  Amongst  the  islanders  intermittent  fever 
prevails,  and  is  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of:  all  the  British  officers  and  men  who  remained  on 
the  island  of  Mali,  during  a  part  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  were  prostrated  by  it  and  compelled  to 
leave. 

IiAAgiUtge.  Three  different  kinds  of  written  characters  are  found  on  Maldivh  tombstones. 
The  most  ancient  are  called  Dewehi  Hakura,  which  were  probably  used  by  the  first  inhabitants,  but 
now  the  knowledge  of  them  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  a  few  individuals  at  Mali ;  they  are 
totally  forgotten  in  the  N.  Atolls,  but  still  retained  in  the  S.  Atolls ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
orders  from  the  King  s  Island  are  written  in  this  character,  which  is  written  from  left  to  right.  The 
next  is  the  Arabic  character,  written  from  right  to  left  The  third,  also  written  from  the  right  hand 
and  called  Gabali-Tana,  was  introduced  when  the  Portuguese  garrison  at  Mali  were  overcome,  and 
Mohammedanism  re-established  by  a  chief  and  some  people  from  the  N.  Atolls ;  it  is  now  the 
common  language  throughout  all  the  Atolls,  though,  as  mentioned  before,  the  most  S.  islsmders  have 
a  dialect  of  their  own.  In  consequence  of  the  intercourse  with  traders  from  Bengal  and  other  parts 
the  language  now  spoken  at  Mali  is  intermixed  with  many  foreign  words ;  and,  because  the  Gabali- 
Tana  alphabet  has  only  eighteen  letters,  some  auxiliary  letters  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  are 
obliged  to  be  used.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  as  numerals,  and  they  reckon  by  twelves  as 
we  do  by  tens. 

Beligion.  These  islanders  have  a  tradition  that  about  400  years  ago  the  Mahomedan  religion 
was  introduced  by  a  man  from  Persia,  whose  name,  or  that  of  the  country  from  which  he  came,  vras 
Tabriz.  Some  time  afterwards  Christians,  doubtless  Portuguese  Roman  Catholics,  came  there  and 
propagated  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  but  they  were  soon  expelled  by  a  chief  who  belonged  to  Atoll 
Tilla-du-Mati,  who  re-established  Mahomedanism  amongst  them  on  a  secure  footing.  The  tomb  of 
Tabriz  at  Mali  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  Shortly  after  his  death  some 
of  his  countrymen  came  in  search  of  him,  remained  and  died  at  Mali ;  their  graves  are  about  sixty 
in  number,  but  only  two  had  legible  Persian  inscriptions,  bearing  date  094  of  the  Hcgra,  which 
would  correspond  with  a.d.  1678. 

CHAHHELS.  Amongst  the  different  Atolls  there  are  good  channels  for  ships,  no  soundings 
are  obtainable  between  them,  not  even  close  to  the  outside  of  islands  and  reefs.  Some  of  the 
channels  are  intricate,  and  only  fit  for  steamers,  as  the  currents  run  strong  through  them  to  fe.  or 
W.,  according  to  the  season.  Besides  the  channels  which  separate  the  different  Atolls,  there  are 
numerous  openings  or  gateways  (called  hari  by  the  natives)  through  their  exterior  reefs ;  they  are 
also  very  deep  and  used  by  the  Maldivh  boats  in  passing  from  one  Atoll  to  another,  and  some  will 
admit  the  very  largest  ships ;  inside  is  found  safe  anchorage  in  very  smooth  water  of  moderate  depth, 
with  a  bottom  of  coral  and  sand.  By  day  all  the  channels  between  the  Atolls,  and  even  those 
amongst  the  islands  and  reefs,  may  be  passed  through  without  anxiety,  as  all  the  coral  dangers  under 
water  are  visible  at  some  distance  from  the  mast-head.  By  night  ships  ought  only  to  pass  through 
the  four  larger  channels  between  the  Atolls. 

These  broad  and  safe  channels  are  as  follows : — 

IsU  The  Equatorial  Channel,  between  the  N.  end  of  Addu  Atoll,  in  lat.  0°  35'  S.,  and 
Suadiva  AtolFs  S.  end,  in  lat.  0°  13'  N.  The  detached  island  of  Phua  Moluk  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  centre  of  this  channel. 

2ndly.  The  One  and  a-half  Degree  Channel,  between  Suadiva  AtolVs  N.  extreme,  in  lat. 
0°  55'  N.  and  Ion.  73°  15'  E.,  and  the  S.  extreme  of  Adu  Mati  Atoll,  in  lat.  1°  47'  N.  and  Ion. 
73°  22'  £.     This  is  the  usual  homeward  steamer  channel  during  S.W.  monsoon. 

3rdly.  The  Yaimandn  Channel,  between  Adu  Mati  and  Colomandu  AtoUs,  which  is  15  m.  in 
breadth,  and  in  direction  N.E.  by  E.,  and  S.W.  by  W.  Although  this  channel  is  safe,  navigators 
would  have  less  anxiety  in  making  for  and  passing  through  the  channel  to  the  S.  of  it. 

4thly.  The  Cardiya  Channd  (sometimes  called  the  Five- Degree  Channel),  whoee  breadth  is 
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26  m.,  Its  length  67  m.,  and  direction  about  N.E.  and  S.W.    The  Island  Cardiva  lies  athwart  the 
way  in  mid-channel. 

AD^DU  ATOLL,  erroneously  called  Phoolah  Moloque  by  former  navigators,  is  the  S.  termi- 
nation of  the  Maldivh  chain,  and  the  smallest  of  all  the  Atolls,  being  only  10  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
7  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  it  is  of  half-moon  shape,  concaye  on  the  N.  side.  This  Atoll  is  rich,  well 
inhabited,  containing  about  500  people,  and  available  for  ships  much  in  want  of  supplies.  It  has 
nine  large  and  several  small  islands,  the  two  principal  are  Hit-ta-du  and  Me-du  (called  also  Hu- 
lu-du,  both  names  being  those  of  villages  on  the  same  island).  Hit-ta-du  lies  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  Atoll,  Me-du  at  the  N.Bi.  extreme ;  between  them  there  are  two  gateways  into  the  Atoll 
along  its  N.  concave  face. 

Ghuig  Island,  in  lat  QP  43'  S.,  Ion.  73°  6'  £.,  is  the  most  S.  oi  the  group,  its  E.  end  lies 
}^  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  N.  point  of  Hit-ta-dn,  and  on  the  same  barrier  reef,  which  is  dry  at  L.  W. 
To  the  E.  of  Gung  lies  Wilin-gili  Island  on  a  reef  of  its  own,  and  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  two 
best  passages  into  the  Atoll,  called  Gung  and  Wilin-gili  Channels.     From  the  latter,  one  continuous ' 
barrier  reef  extends  N.  to  Me-du,  the  N.E.  island,  in  lat.  0°  35'  S.,  Ion.  73°  10'  E. ;  and  thence  . 
\V.  to  the  middle  of  the  Atoll's  N.  face. 

Supplies.    The  islands  afiford  a  few  supplies  of  fruit,  limes,  poultry,  ^gs ;  water  and  fire-wood  i 
in  abundance.     The  natives  are  very  civil  and  obliging,  and  will  exchange  their  articles  either  for 
money  or  rice,  biscuit,  sugar,  salt,  onions  and  garlic ;  they  are  extremely  lazy  and  indolent,  and  { 
very  timorous,  fearful  of  strangers,  and  would  not  be  induced  to  assist  a  ship  in  wooding  and 
watering,  even  if  paid  for  it,  unless  obliged  to  work*    They  are  under  the  government  of  the  ' 
Sultan  at  Mali  or  King's  Island ;  and  the  Atoll- wari,  or  chief  of  the  Atoll,  is  the  person  to  whom 
strangers  ought  to  apply  for  assistance  in  getting  supplies.     Some  of  the  natives  can  converse  in  the 
Hindustani,  but  their  proper  language  is  described  at  page  509.    All  these  islanders  are  Mahou- 
medans.    Their  principal  occupation  is  making  cotton  cloths  of  white,  red.  and  black  colours  mixed.  , 
all  of  which  they  themselves  dye,  and  sell  at  a  good  price  in  the  other  Atolls.     They  are  not  allowed 
by  their  government  to  trade  with  foreigners,  not  even  with  the  English,  their  allies ;  all  their 
produce  must  be  sold  at  the  King  s  Island,  Mali.     They  seldom  visit  ships  passing,  from  fear  of 
molestation,  and  it  would  be  wrong  of  any  ships  stopping  at  these  islands  to  allow  their  crew  to  i 
intrude  into  the  privacy  of  their  houses,  among  their  females,  or  wantonly  and  without  permission 
take  their  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  <&c.     They  are  poor  and  inoffensive,  and  have  reason  to  regret  i 
the  visits  of  some  merchant  ships.  ! 

Passages  into  Ad-dn  AtolL  There  are  four  gateways  into  this  Atoll :  two  on  the  N.,  and  two 
on  the  S.  side. 

The  8.  openings  are  broadest  and  deepest,  and  may  be  used  at  night-time,  and  with  a  fSair  tide 
a  vessel  could  work  through  them ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  adopt  that  opening  through  which  she 
will  have  a  feir  wind.  Gung  Channel  is  i  m.  broad,  with  no  dangers  in  it,  and  depths  from  13  to 
17  fathoms,  water ;  about  a  N.N.W.  course  leads  through.  Wilin-gili  Channel,  nearly  a  m.  N.E.  of 
the  last,  is  1  m.  broad,  and  has  from  1 3  to  20  fathoms,  water,  still  deepening  to  30  fathoms  as  a 
ship  gets  inside ;  the  course  through  is  about  N.W.,  but  as  a  vessel  proceeds  inwards,  she  will  come 
upon  three  coral  patches  in  succession,  on  these  the  sea  breaks  at  times,  but  they  are  easily  avoided 
by  a  common  look-out. 

The  V.  openings  are  neither  so  broad  nor  so  deep,  yet  are  safe  and  available  for  vessels  coming 
from  the  N.  with  Northerly  winds,  or  leaving  the  Atoll  with  Southerly  winds,  but  they  are  too 
narrow  to  beat  through.  They  are  not  easily  seen  by  a  vessel  coming  from  the  N.,  as  the  N.  side 
of  the  Atoll  appears  like  one  unbroken  reef;  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  almost  central  between  the 
trees  of  Hit-ta-du  and  Me-du,  there  will  be  seen  a  small  bushy  islet  and  a  high  bank  of  coral  stones, 
both  on  one  reef,  which  divides  the  two  channels.  The  E.  one,  the  largest,  is  between  2  and 
2|  cables  broad,  having  not  less  than  6  and  7  fathoms,  water,  its  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.  The 
W.  channel  is  narrower,  yet  longer,  on  a  N.  and  S.  course,  with  depths  from  10  to  12  fathoms. 

Tides  and  Cnrrents.  In  both  N.  and  S.  passages,  the  tides  and  currents  are  strong ;  the 
flood  sets  into  the  N.  openings,  and  the  ebb  sets  into  the  S.  H.  W.  at  i  h.  on  F.  and  C,  when  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  about  4  ft. 

The  currents  about  this  Atoll  are  very  strong,  for  six  months  they  set  W.  and  then  back  to 
E.,  according  to  the  monsoon,  but  are  subject  to  checks  from  variable  winds.  They  commence  to 
set  W.  about  Jan.,  and  to  E.  about  June,  with  a  velocity  of  from  40  to  50  m.  a  day,  but  at  some 
40  or  50  m.  from  the  islands  they  decrease  considerably  in  strength. 

Anchorage.  No  soundings  can  be  obtained  outside  of  this  Atoll;  but  within  it,  30  and 
35  fathoms  are  found  in  the  centre,  and  20  and  25  fathoms  near  the  islands ;  the  only  detached 
reefs  are  a  patch  of  2  fkthoms  near  Mara  du  island,  and  the  three  patches  already  described,  lying 
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in  the  centre  of  the  Atoll  between  Wilin-gili  and  the  N.  channeTs.  Near  the  W.  sides  of  the 
E.  islands  a  vessel  can  anchor  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  on  the  N.E.  sides  of  the  W.  islands  in 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  smooth  water ;  these  are  the  most  convenient  anchorages  for  communication 
with  the  natives. 

Winds.  Being  to  the  S.  of  the  equator,  Ad-du  Atoll  is  almost  without  the  influence  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  the  winds  and  weather  being  very  variable,  subject  to  squalls  and  rain.  The  N.E. 
monsoon  is  felt  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March;  but  the  winds  are  as  much  to  the  W.  as  to  the  E.  of 
the  N.  point,  at  that  time  of  year. 

PflIJA  MOLUK  ISLANB  (centre),  in  lat.  0°  17'  S.,  Ion.  73^  33'  E.,  to  which  the  name  of 
Addon  Island  was  formerly  given  erroneously  by  navigators,  is  situated  a  little  to  the  S.  and  E.  of 
the  centre  of  the  passage  (46  m.  broad)  between  Ad-du  and  Suadiva  Atolls,  called  the  Equatorial 
ChaimeL  The  Island  is  3  m.  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E..  and  on  an  average  f  m.  broad ;  the  trees 
are  from  70  to  90  ft.  high.  It  contains  between  300  and  400  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  fishing  and  weaving  cotton  cloth.  Here  resides  one  of  the  royal  family  from  Mali,  who 
is  styled  Di-di.  From  the  islanders  may  be  obtained  turtle,  fowls,  eggs,  fruit,  lime,  fire-wood,  and 
fresh  water ;  they  often  visit  passing  ships  which  show  their  colours.  Some  can  converse  in  the 
Hindustani  language.  Phua  Moluk  may  be  approached  quite  close  off  the  N.,  the  E.,  and  W.  sides, 
where  no  soundings  can  be  obtained ;  but  off  the  S.  end  a  shelving  bank  extends  for  1|  m.,  on  which 
the  surf  breaks  very  high  to  a  distance  of  i  m.  from  the  Island ;  yet,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  this 
bank  a  vessel  may,  in  moderate  weather,  anchor  for  a  few  hours  in  6  and  7  fathoms,  water.  The  bank 
is  of  hard  sand,  with  small  coral  rock,  and  anchors  do  not  hold  well ;  its  sides,  like  the  Island,  are 
precipitous. 

equatorial  ChanneL  By  this  name  navigators  in  general  know  the  entire  passage  between 
Ad-du  and  Suadiva  Atolls,  but  Phua  Moluk  lies  athwart  the  way,  about  half-way  between  Ad-du 
and  the  equator ;  so  that  the  Equatorial  Channel  proper  is  between  Phua  Moluk  and  Suadiva  Atoll. 
This  channel  is  free  from  dangers ;  a  ship  passing  through,  coming  from  either  E.  or  W.,  ought 
with  light  winds  to  borrow  over  towards  Ad-du ;  that,  in  case  of  calms  and  variable  winds,  she  may 
not  be  drifted  too  close  to  Suadiva  Atoll ;  but  if  this  should  happen,  she  might  in  the  daytime 
easily  enter  one  of  the  numerous  gateways  leading  into  Suadiva  Atoll,  described  at  page  573. 

Tides. — Correnta. — Winds.  It  is  H.  W.  at  Phua  Moluk  at  1  b.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon ;  the 
rise  and  fall  is  between  4  and  5  ft.  The  ebb-tide  sets  to  the  W.,  the  flood  to  E. ;  they  are  little  felt 
except  in  retarding  or  accelerating  the  currents.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  W.  to  ther  S.  and 
S.S.E.  from  May  to  Dec.,  with  much  rain  and  squalls.  In  the  latter  month  the  N.W.  monsoon 
(which  prevails  for  nearly  all  the  first  half  of  the  year  from  the  equator  to  the  Chagos  Archipelago) 
commences  with  about  a  fortnight*s  hard  squalls,  and  fresh  gales  from  W.  to  W.N.W.,  with  heavy 
showers  of  rain;  but  in  Jan  ,  Feb.,  and  March  the  N.E.  monsoon  blows  to  the  equator,  and  some- 
times a  little  S.  of  it,  the  wind  being  generally  in  those  months  from  N.  and  N.E.  in  the  Equatorial 
Channel,  with  less  clouds  and  rain  than  in  the  last  half  of  the  jear. 

SUADIVA  ATOLL,  called  by  the  natives  Huah-dn,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Maldivh 
group,  being  4d  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  by  34  m.  in  breadth.  Its  S.  extreme  is  46  m.  to  the  N.  of 
Ad-du  Atoll,  but  separated  from  the  Island  Phua  Moluk  by  only  31m.,  which  space  constitutes  the 
Equatorial  Channel  proper.  There  are  thirty  islands  in  the  centre  of  this  group,  where  there  is 
found  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  in  the  interior  of  the  other  Atolls,  and  it  is  also  less  obstructed 
by  coral  reefs.  The  islands  on  the  boundary  are  numerous,  but  only  fifteen  are  inhabited.  The 
aggregate  population  of  this  Atoll  is  about  2,000.  The  principal  employment  of  the  men  is  fishing; 
that  of  the  women  is  weaving  rush  mats  for  couches,  beds,  &c ,  with  rushes  dyed  of  different  colours, 
and  of  pretty  patterns ;  a  good  mat  will  sell  for  from  £1  to  £3  sterling.  The  Island  Gud-du  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  Atoll,  is  the  principal  place  of  their  manufacture.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
group  are  much  subject  to  elephantiasis,  a  dropsical  swelling  of  the  1^,  so  common  at  Ceylon  and 
the  Malabar  coast,  especially  at  Cochin. 

Hun-dardu  Island  (the  centre),  in  lat.  0®  S7'  N.,  Ion.  7$2*  56'  E.,  the  residence  of  the  Atoll- 
wari,  the  chief  of  the  Atoll,  is  situated  at  the  extreme  W.  of  the  group,  at  the  N.  end  of  a  barrier 
reef,  which  is  19  m.  in  length  and  forms  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Atoll.  It  contains  about  200  inhabitants, 
and  good  water,  poultry,  &c.,  may  be  procured.  In  the  Westerly  monsoon  good  anchorage  may  be 
had  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Island  in  from  27  to  35  fathoms,  water.  To  S.  of  Hun-da-du  the  barrier 
reef  is  thickly  studded  with  islands,  which  at  a  distance  in  some  places  look  like  one  large  island: 
there  is  a  projecting  elbow  of  this  boundary  reef  off  the  Island  Nunda-ahli,  which  is  over  10  m.  in 
a  S.  by  E.  direction  from  Kan-da-du  Channel ;  and  from  this  Island  the  reef  turns  to  the  S.E.  for 
more  than  8  m.,  to  the  first  of  the  S.  entrances  between  the  Islands  Ma-tura  and  Fe-ur-wari ;  the 
last  island,  which  terminates  this  S.W.  barrier,  is  well  inhabited,  and  has  good  water. 
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Ka-tnra,  the  moet  S.  island  of  the  whole  Atoll,  lies  to  the  E.  of  Fe-ur-wari,  and  between  them 
there  is  a  good  broad  opening,  through  which  the  course  is  N.  and  S.  Ma-tura  consists  of  a  number 
of  httle  islets  on  one  coral  reef,  whose  E.  end,  dry  at  L.  W.,  projects  more  than  1^  m.  beyond  the 
islands :  round  this  there  is  a  good,  passage,  in  lat.  0^  13'  N.,  Ion.  73^  10'  E.,  at  the  very  S.  extreme 
of  the  Atoll,  about  i  m.  broad,  leading  into  the  Atoll  about  N.N.W.,  and  having  not  less  than 
9  fathoms  in  its  shoalest  part.  The  N.£.  side  of  this  passage  is  the  reef  which  extends  2|m. 
from  the  S.W.  side  of  Wah-du. 

Oateways  along  the  Equatorial  ChaimeL  Along  the  S.  face  of  this  Atoll,  which  for  a  length 
of  35  m.  fronts  towanis  the  Island  Phua  Moluk,  there  are  nine  passages  or  gateways  leading  into 
the  interior ;  eight  are  safe  for  ships,  and,  in  case  of  being  drifted  near  them,  may  be  used  to  enter 
the  Atoll  at  night,  where  anchorage  may  be  had.  Should  the  vessel  not  be  able  to  pass  out  by  the 
same  openings,  she  may  in  the  daytime  steer  boldly  to  the  N.  through  the  interior,  in  from  35  to 
45  fathoms,  water,  passing  occasionally  some  small  coral  islands  and  reefs,  which  are  easUy  seen 
from  aloft,  and  going  out  by  one  of  the  opposite  gateways,  as  most  in  her  route.  Some  of  the 
islanders  will  gladly  conduct  them  through  for  a  few  pounds  of  rice  or  bread. 

Wah-dn,  about  H  m.  long  E.  and  W.,  and  only  half  as  broad,  was,  according  to  native  account, 
once  a  very  fertile  and  productive  island  mih  1,300  inhabitants :  but  for  many  years  past,  from 
some  unassigned  cause,  has  been  nearly  deserted,  and  now  contains  not  more  than  100  inhabitants, 
very  poor.  The  island  is  worth  visiting ;  the  ancient  mosques,  burial  places,  and  other  parts  are 
very  interesting.  Close  round  its  E.  and  N.  sides  there  is  a  broad  channel  into  the  Atoll,  on  a 
W.  course.  This  passage  is  more  than  I  m.  broad,  but  shoal  water  with  patches  of  3  and  4  fathoms 
(in  most  parts  7  and  8)  spoil  its  N.  part,  so  a  vessel  must  borrow  upon  the  Wah-du  side,  where 
depths  of  *2^  and  40  j&ithoms  are  found ;  the  shoal  water  is,  however,  convenient  for  ships  to  anchor 
upon  in  obtaining  wood  and  water  from  that  island.  The  tides  are  strong  in  this  opening.  Between 
Wah-du  and  Ghang  gateways' there  are  three  others  amongst  islands  ;  the  first  or  W.  one  leads  up 
N.,  and  is  very  deep ;  the  other  two  have  a  N.W.  course  through,  with  depths  of  5  and  6  fathoms. 

Ohang  Islaad,  lying  half-way  from  Wah-du  towards  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Atoll,  is  the  largest 
of  the  group,  and  shows  plenty  of  trees  on  more  than  1^  m.  of  frontage  to  the  ocean.  On  both 
sides  of  the  island  there  are  good  channels.  That  to  the  W.,  being  broadest  and  deepest,  is  called 
Ghang  Channel ;  it  is  1^^  m.  broad,  with  soundings  of  30  fathoms  throughout :  as  you  enter  on  a 
N.  course  an  island  is  seen  in  the  centre,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  hand,  but  on  its  sea-ward 
side  a  projecting  reef  of  considerable  extent  points  S.  to  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  As  the  AtoU 
is  entered,  several  islets  and  reefs  will  have  to  be  passed,  but  all  are  plainly  visible  from  aloft 
Gnddu,  the  principal  island  of  the  mat  manufacture,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  N.E.  point  of 
Ghang,  the  intervening  space  affording  a  shoal  and  narrow  passage  into  the  Atoll.  This  island  is 
the  S.  of  several  on  one  reef,  looking  at  a  distance  like  one  island ;  the  reef  is  nearly  6  m.  long. 
and  its  N.E.  island  has  plenty  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  wliich  mark  the  W.  side  of  the  Kan-du  hu-lu-du 
opening. 

Kan-dn  hn-ln-dn  is  the  S.E.  island  of  the  Suadiva  group,  and  has  a  fine  wide  opening  on  its 
W.  side  with  7  and  8  fathoms,  water,  leading  N.  into  the  interior  of  the  AtoU  ;  this  passage  is  the 
last  of  those  that  border  on  the  Equatorial  Channel.  From  this  island  the  barrier  reef  runs  ap 
N.,  with  several  islands  on  it,  for  6  or  7  m.  before  another  gateway  is  found. 

Eastern  Cktteways.  There  are  also  nine  entrances  for  ships  along  the  E.  face  of  the  AtoU, 
between  its  S.E.  and  N.E.  points.  The  first  of  these  is  38  m.  above  the  equator,  past  the  N.  side 
of  Kah-ra-rah,  in  lat.  0°  37'  N.,  Ion.  73°  30'  E.  (the  E.  island  of  this  Atoll),  on  a  W.  course 
towards  a  small  island  3  m,  within  the  Atoll.  Of  course  a  sailing  vessel  oould  only  enter  this  and 
the  other  E.  channels  with  a  leading  wind.  De-ah-dn  and  Knnday  are  two  inhabited  islands 
where  good  water  is  obtainable ;  between  them  there  is  a  narrow  but  deep  entrance  with  17  fathoms, 
water ;  a  W.  course  leads  in,  and  then  a  vessel  may  anchor  on  the  W.  side  of  Kunday,  if  in  want 
of  water.  Another  entrance,  with  10  fathoms,  exists  by  the  N.  point  of  Kunday  Reef,  3^  m.  above 
the  last-mentioned  gateway,  and  another  with  8  fathoms,  3  m.  farther  N.  Hll-anniii.  A  deep 
bight  IS  formed  in  the  11  m.  of  boundary  between  Mah-a-du  and  the  N.E.  barrier  reef  of  the  Atoll. 
In  this  space  there  are  five  gateways ;  the  middle  one  being  conveniently  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bight,  round  both  sides  of  Nil-an-du  Island,  which  is  situated  39  m.  N.  of  the  equator,  is 
inhabited,  has  good  water  and  some  supplies,  with  good  anchorage  in  the  N.E.  monsoon.  Nil- 
an-du  N.  passage  leads  into  the  Atoll  on  a  W.  course ;  the  S.  passage  has  a  W.S.W.  course.  To 
N.  of  this  island  lies  a  reef,  which  is  4  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  has  six  islands  on  it ;  the  N. 
one  Mah-men-du  is  inhabited,  and  has  a  passage  with  13  fathoms,  water,  between  it  and  Ku-ber^o. 
Willee-gillee  is  only  ^  m.  to  N.  of  Ku-ber-du,  and  between  them  there  is  a  very  contracted  passage, 
about  3  cables  wide,  but  with  13  fathoms,  water,  the  last  of  the  five  gateways  in  the  N.E.  bight 
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This  island  has  a  few  inhabitants,  and  stands  on  the  S  extreme  of  the  11  m.  of  impassable  barrier 
reef  which  forms  the  N.E.  boundary  of  this  Atoll :  near  it  are  four  small  islets,  then  nothing  but 
reef  for  5  m.  till  jou  oome  to  Ma^mutah,  two  small  islands,  which  are  generally  first  seen  by  ships 
coming  from  the  N.E. 

Horfh  and  H.W.  Openings.  On  its  N.  and  N.W.  sides  the  Atoll  is  bounded  by  many 
detached  coral  reefs  more  irregular  in  position  and  outline  than  those  as  yet  described ;  numerous 
safe  passages  exist  between  them,  but  in  adopting  these  a  careful  mast-head  look-out  must  be  kept, 
as  there  are  no  islands  on  the  N.  verge  of  the  reefs,  though  two  or  three  lie  about  3  m.  within  the 
boundary ;  these,  the  N.-most  islands,  are  5  m.  and  upwards  from  Ma-mutah.  The  N.-most  reefs 
of  the  Atoll  are  in  lat  0®  66'  N.,  Ion.  78°  14'  E.,  or  7  m.  to  N.W.  of  Ma-mutah. 

][ah-foo-ree,  in  lat.  0°  61'  N.,  Ion.  73°  7'  £.,  the  principal  island  at  the  N.W.  projecting 
angle  of  the  Atoll  (16  m.  to  the  W.  of  Ma-mutah,  this  being  the  breadth  of  the  Atoll's  N.  portion), 
is  well  inhabited,  has  good  fresh  water,  and  plenty  of  poultry,  &c.  It  stands  1  m.  within  the 
N.  point  of  its  fringing  reef,  which  extends  also  4  or  6  m.  to  S.E.  Mah-foo-ree  entrance  is  wide, 
but  Willee*gelly  islet  lies  in  the  very  centre,  thus  separating  the  W.  passage,  which  is  shpal  with 
only  4  fathoms,  water,  from  the  E.  one,  which  has  a  depth  of  34  fathoms.  Some  islets  and  reefs 
to  S.  and  E.  of  Willee-gelly  must  be  avoided  by  a  good  look-out  from  the  mast-head.  The 
surveyors  were  detained  under  the  lee  of  this  island  for  fifteen  days  in  Dec.,  1836 ;  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  hard  squalls  and  fresh  gales  from  W.  to  W.N.W.  with  heavy  showers  of  rain.  Anchor- 
age is  to  be  had  in  10  fathoms,  water,  with  the  island  bearing  W.,  distant  1  m.  A  ship  wishing 
to  stop  here  for  supplies,  if  coming  from  the  N.,  ought  to  enter  the  Atoll  by  one  of  its  N.  entrances, 
and  then  steer  to  S.W.  and  to  W.,  passing  between  some  small  blands  towards  Mah-foo-ree,  which 
is  the  W.-most  and  largest  Between  Mah-foo-ree,  the  N.W.  island,  and  Tin-a-du,  in  lat.  0°  31'  N., 
(which  with  Ean-da-du  and  Hun-dsrdu  form  the  W.  projection  of  the  Atoll's  boundary),  there  are  also 
nine  passages  into  the  internal  water  along  nearly  30  m.  of  detached  reefs,  which  form  a  deep  bight, 
dangerous  for  a  ship  to  drift  into  in  calms  and  light  winds.  Here  the  ship  Sural  was  wrecked  in 
1803,  on  the  side  of  a  fine  opening,  which  lies  7  m.  to  S.E.  by  S.  of  Mah-foo-ree,  and  is  the  second 
entrance  below  that  island.  The  bottom  of  the  deep  bight  bears  S.S.E.  8  m.  from  Mah-foo-ree,  and 
N.E.  19  m.  from  Tin-a-du.  Along  this,  boundary  there  are  no  tree  islands,  but  merely  heaps  of 
coral  stones  and  sand,  on  only  two  of  which  are  there  any  bushes,  and  this  absence  of  conspicuous 
land-marks  renders  the  bight  dangerous ;  but  a  ship  in  extremity  might  run  through  one  of  the 
nine  passages  with  the  help  of  the  large  scale  charts  of  the  Maldivhs  and  a  good  look-out  at  the 
mast-head.  The  best  of  the  gateways  are  on  the  Tin-a-du  side  of  the  bight,  and  the  nearest  one  to 
that  island  bears  from  it  N.E.  4  m. 

Tin-a-dn^  the  W.  inhabited  island  of  Suadiva  Atoll,  bears  S.W.  by  S.  a  little  S.  from  Mah- 
foo-ree,  distant  22  m.,  and  lies  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Hun-dardu,  where  the  chief  of  the  Atoll 
resides  (see  page  671).  This  island  is  about  1  m.  in  extent,  containing  about  200  inhabitants,  has 
good  water  and  a  few  supplies.  It  lies  3H  m.  to  N.  of  the  equator.  A  ship  approaching  it  from 
the  W.  or  the  S.W.  would  suppose  Tin-a-du  to  be  the  most  N.  island  of  the  Atoll,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  tree  islands  along  the  boundary  which  recedes  to  the  N.E.  from  this  point. 

Should  a  ship  wish  to  enter  the  Atoll,  or  if  there  is  much  chance  of  her  being  drifted  into  the 
deep  bight  to  the  N.E.,  she  ought,  if  possible,  to  enter  by  the  small  but  safe  channel  on  the  S.  end 
of  Tin-a-du,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  6  fathoms,  although  the  passage  is  not  quite  1  cable  wide ; 
but  its  S.  bank  is  well  marked,  being  an  islet  with  low  bushes  and  one  single  cocoa-nut  tree  (1836). 
And  again  to  the  S.  of  this  islet  there  is  another  small  entrance  with  a  like  depth  of  water,  but  the 
broader  one,  called  Kan-da-du  opening,  to  the  S.  of  Ean-da-du  Island,  and  3  m.  to  S.  of  Tin-a-du, 
is  the  safest  to  adopt,  and  leads  also  to  Hiin-da-du. 

Kan-da-dn  (Opening,  in  lat.  0^  29'  N.,  is  the  most  convenient  for  ships,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  the  principal  entrance  into  this  Atoll,  as  it  leads  to  the  anchorage  off  Hun-da-du,  the  first 
described  and  principal  island  of  the  Atoll.  It  is  a  fine,  broad  passage,  1  m.  in  breadth,  having 
not  less  than  6  and  7  fathoms,  water.  The  centre  of  this  opening  is  1  m.  N.  of  Hun-da-du,  but 
another  island  called  Mad-a-velly  (uninhabited)  intervenes  and  borders  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  anchorage  within  the  Atoll,  on  the  E.  side  of  Hun-da-du,  has  been  described  at  page  671. 

Tides.     Near  Mah-foo-ree,  H.  W.  occurs  about  1  h.  on  F.  and  C,  when  the  rise  and  fall  is  4  ft. 

The  OHE-AHD-A-HALF  DEOBEE  CHAHVEL,  comprehending  the  space  between  Suadiva 
and  Adu-Mati  Atolls,  is  60  m.  broad,  and  free  from  dangers.  It  is  adopted  by  vessels  from  the 
Cape,  bound  to  Ceylon  in  the  months  of  Oct.  and  Nov.  A  ship  soon  passes  through,  but  should 
she  be  drifted  near  either  Atoll  and  be  unable  to  pass  clear,  she  will  find  four  or  five  openings  into 
the  N.  part  of  Suadiva,  and  one  large  entrance  near  the  S.  extreme  of  Adu-Mati,  between  He- 
nadu-Adu  and  Gah-du  Islands. 
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ADTT-MATI  ATOLL.  This  small  Atoll,  in  shape  like  a  leg  of  mutton,  lies  lengthways  N.E. 
and  S.W.  for  26  m.,  the  former  end  being  the  smaller  part ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  15  m.  Its 
boundary  reef,  which  is  of  more  regular  outline  than  any  other  Atoll,  has  six.  gateways,  foar  of 
which  are  available  for  large  ships.  That  on  the  S.  side  has  been  mentioned  as  open  to  the  One- 
and-a-half  Degree  Channel.  The  W.,  the  N.,  and  the  E.  sides  have  each  one  deep  though  narrow 
opening.  The  interior  of  the  Atoll  has  numerous  coral  patches,  all  of  which  are  discernible  from 
the  mast-head,  as  a  vessel  approaches  them  in  succession  on  a  clear  day. 

West  Gateway.    Mhowah,  at  the  W.  extreme  of  the  AtolK  in  lat.  1^  fii'  N.,  Ion.  73^  W  E., 
is  its  principal  island,  where  wood,  water,  and  poultry  are  to  be  procured.    It  contains  between 
800  and  400  inhabitants,  and  trade  is  kept  up  with  Calcutta  every  year  by  three  or  four  vessels  of 
their  own  construction,  of  from  80  to  100  tons  burden.     The  W.  or  Mbowah  Gateway,  situated 
1^  m.  to  N.  of  the  island,  is  described  by  the  surveyors  as  a  narrow  but  safe  channel,  although  no 
soundings  are  shown  on  the  chart.     The  course  inwards  is  S.E.,  afterwards  turning  to  S.  and  to  E., ! 
and  then  to  S.  again,  and  finally  to  W.,  to  avoid  a  horse-shoe  reef  which  interposes  between  the  i 
entrance  and  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  in  Westerly  winds,  in  from  ' 
17  to  20  fathoms,  water.     There  are  two  islands  on  the  N.  side  of  this  entrance,  which  are  used  as  i 
places  of  interment  to  those  natives  who  die  on  board  their  boats. 

South  Gkiteway.     From  Mhowah  a  continuous  barrier  reef,  with  several  islands,  extends  | 
11  m.  to  the  S.E.,  forming  the  whole  S.W.  side  of  the  Atoll.    Near  the  E.  extreme  of  this  reef 
stand  the  islands  Ku-nan-du  and  He-nadu-Adu,  looking  like  one  island  3  m.  long ;  off  the  last  a  reef  i 
extends  nearly  f  m.  to  E.,  marking  the  W.  side  of  the  South  Gateway,  in  lat.  1^  47'  N.,  Ion. . 
73^  25'  E.,  which  is  a  large  and  safe  opening  for  ships,  being  2  m.  wide,  and  with  much  deeper  j 
soundings  than  the  hand-lead  can  show.     Gha-du  Island,  which  marks  the  E.  side  of  this  opening, 
lies  to  E.N.E.  of  He-nadu-Adu,  a  space  of  2}  m.  separating  them.     Three  islands  lie  just  within 
this  entrance  on  the  W.  side  of  the  centre,  thus  allowing  of  two  fair  passages  into  the  internal 
waters ;  one  leads  up  on  a  N.  course  to  E.  of  these  islands ;  the  other  turns  W.  between  tiie  i 
N.  face  of  He-nadu-Adu  and  the  three  islands,  after  passing  which  several  coral  patches  lie  athwart 
the  way ;  these  are  discernible  from  aloft  on  a  clear  day*     Should  a  ship  enter  this  gateway,  being  : 
in  want  of  wood,  water,  and  poultry,  she  ought  to  proceed  through  tlie  Atoll  to  Mhowah  Island, 
where  supplies  are  obtainable,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  above  reefs.  | 

East  Gkitewayg.     From  Grah-du  the  sea-face  of  the  boundary  reef  goes  in  a  convex  curve  to  E.,  { 
to  N.E.,  and  to  N.  for  15  m.  before  another  opening  is  found,  all  this  distance  is  thickly  covered  i 
with  islands.     The  openings  are  met  with  on  either  side  of  Mah-ba-du  Island  ;  the  S.  one  is  best, 
having  8  fathoms,  water,  the  N.  opening  has  only  3  and  4  fathoms ;  each  has  a  width  of  3  or 
3  cables ;  a  W.  course  leads  into  both  of  them.     Mah-ba-du  and  the  two  islands,  which  form  the 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  these  gateways,  are  inhabited.  | 

V.S.  Point  of  AtolL  At  this,  the  narrow  end  of  the  Atoll,  stands  the  large  island  EsdUt  in 
lat.  2°  7'  N..  Ion.  73^  35'  E.,  whose  fringing  reef  projects  only  i  m.  to  the  E.,  bearing  N.E.  by  N. 
6  m.  from  Mah-ba-du ;  about  a  dozen  islets  intervene  between  the  latter  and  Esdu.  This 
island  is  2  m.  in  length  and  well  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  so  as  to  be  a  good  land-naark. 
From  the  N.E  tip  of  the  Atoll  a  very  straight  boundary  reef,  without  a  single  island,  extend:^ 
for  15  m.  in  a  direction  S.W.  by  W,  i  W.  till  you  come  to  the  first  of  the  N.W.  openings  into  the 
Atoll. 

H.W.  Oateways.  Along  the  straight  N.W.  face  of  this  Atoll  two  gateways  are  found.  The 
first,  called  Wad-i-nu  entrance,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  little  island  of  that  name,  is  13  m.  from 
the  W.  end  of  Esdu,  on  the  bearing  given  above.  The  other  is  N  E.  |  N.  8  m.  from  Mhowah 
Island.  A  reef  2  m.  long  separates  these  two  N.W.  gateways.  Wad-i-nu  entrance,  though  the 
narrowest,  being  not  2  cables  wide,  is  deepest  and  best.  The  other,  along  the  E.  side  of  Moonia- 
foori  Islands,  has  not  more  than  4  fathoms,  water,  in  it,  and  generally  from  3  to  3^  fathoms. 
From  the  last-named  islands  the  boundary  reef  trends  S.W.  for  5  m.  to  a  projecting  elbow,  thence 
S.  for  3  m.  to  the  Mhowah  entrance  already  described. 

YAI-HAH-DTJ  CHANNEL,  available  for  ships  by  night,  has  a  width  of  16  or  17  m.  through- 
out its  length,  which  is  about  25  m.  on  a  very  straight  course  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.,  which  is  the  lio^ 
of  bearing  of  the  sea-faces  of  both  Adu-Mati  and  Collomandu  Atolls,  between  which  this  channel 
lies.  Although  this  channel  is  safe,  navigators  would  have  less  anxiety  in  passing  through  the 
One-and-a-half  Degree  Channel. 

Tides.  It  is  H.  W.  in  this  channel,  F.  and  C,  at  3  h. ;  the  rise  and  fall  is  about  4  ft.  Flood- 
tide  runs  to  the  E.,  and  ebb  to  the  W.,  with  a  velocity  of  about  2  m.  per  hour  at  the  springs ;  each 
tide  is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  prevailing  current. 

COLLOMANDU  ATOLL  is  of  somewhat  circular  form,  its  greatest  measurement  from  £.  to 
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W.  beiftg  29  m.,  and  frt)m  N.W.  to  S.E.  23  m.  ;•  the  latter  face,  as  it  forms  the  side  of  Vai-man-du 
Channel,  being  flattened  in.  This  Atoll  is  principally  surrounded  by  barrier  reefs,  and  in  the 
whole  circumference  there  are  a  dozen  openings.  There  are  many  islands  along  the  S.  boundary 
but  few  along  its  N.  margin ;  and  in  the  interior  only  six  are  found,  these  are  near  the  W.  side. 
Numerous  coral  patches,  dry  at  L.  W.,  lie  within  the  Atoll,  but  the  general  depths  are  from  32  to 
42  fathoms.  Of  the  twelve  entrances  into  this  Atoll,  one  is  on  the  W.  side ;  four  along  the  Vai- 
man-du  Channel,  and  the  rest  along  the  N.  face  of  the  Atoll. 

West  Oatoway,  in  lat.  2°  18'  N.,  Ion.  72°  64'  E.,  is  a  broad  entrance,  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal inliabited  islands  of  the  group,  He-lan-du  and  Kam-du-du,  which  are  2^  m.  apart.  The 
passage  in,  which  is  2  m.  wide  between  the  barrier  reefs,  has  some  shoal  water  in  the  middle,  with 
coral  rocks  visible  below  water,  on  which  are  generally  found  6  or  7  fathoms,  yet  in  one  spot  there 
are  depths  of  only  2  and  4  fathoms ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  borrowing  towards  either  island,  where 
the  water  will  be  found  very  deep.  Another  island  lies  about  1  m.  within  the  centre  of  this 
opening ;  and  another  N.  of  that,  and  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  E.  of  Karn-du-du.  He-lan-du 
and  Karn-du-du  both  afford  good  water,  fire-wood,  and  poultry ;  and  a  vessel  may  choose  anchorage 
on  the  E.  side  of  either,  according  as  the  wind  permits.  The  S.W.  Barrier  of  the  Atoll  is  a  convex 
piece  of  reef  13  m.  long,  Extending  to  S.  from  He-lan-du,  then  round  by  E.  to  Yai-maii-dli,  in  lat. 
2°  11'  N.,  Ion.  73°  5'  E.,  an  inhabited  island  with  good  water,  standing  at  the  W.  side  of  the  next 
opening,  the  first  of  the  S.  gateways.  There  are  several  islands  on  the  S.  part  of  this  barrier ; 
the  S.W.-mo8t,  called  Fooree,  are  situated  5  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  He-lan-du ;  another  called  Kim-be-du, 
the  most  S.  of  all,  is  1^  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  Vai-man-du. 

The  S.  Gkiteways  are  in  close  proximity,  all  facing  the  Vai-man-du  Channel ;  they  are  formed 
by  two  islands  which  intervene  between  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  barriers.  The  opening  between  Vai- 
man-du  and  the  first  island,  called  Kan-he-me-du,  is  broad  and  deep  on  a  N.W.  course,  but  a  large 
coral  reef  inside,  rather  more  than  a  mile  within  the  opening,  compels  a  vessel  to  bear  away  to  N. 
or  to  W.  as  the  wind  permits.  The  second  opening  is  narrower  but  good,  having  6  fathoms,  water; 
but  a  vessel  must  borrow  towards  the  island  Kan-he-me-du,  which  marks  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance, 
to  avoid  some  rocks  which  project  from  the  little  island  on  the  E.  or  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  third  opening  is  deep  and  safe,  having  35  and  38  fathoms,  water,  between  the  last  little  island 
and  Te-mar-rah,  which  stands  at  the  S.W.  extreme  of  the  long  piece  of  barrier  reef  that  borders  the 
Vai-man-du  Channel. 

The  E.  Gateway  is  situated  13  m.  farther  to  N.E.  by  E.,  and  the  intervening  barrier  reef  is 
thickly  covered  with  islands.  The  opening  is  between  Gu-rah-du  (the  N.-moat  island)  and  Deah- 
me-gelli,  and  has  about  8  fathoms,  water.  From  tins  entrance  the  N.E.  extreme  of  Adu-Mati  Atoll 
bears  S.E.  ^  E.  distant  21  m.  The  E.  Boimdary  of  this  Atoll  is,  like  that  on  the  S.W.,  a  curved 
piece  of  barrier  reef,  about  15  m.  long,  without  any  openings.  The  large  island  Phalah,  in  lat. 
2°  24'  N.,  Ion.  73°  22"  E.,  nearly  4  m.  in  length  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  stands  on  the  verge  of 
this  reef,  and  well  defines  the  E.  extreme  of  t^e  Atoll,  for  there  are  no  soundings  obtainable  i  m. 
from  the  island,  which  is  weU  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Vorth  Gateways.  Along  the  N.  face  of  this  Atoll  there  are  sereral  of  these  openings ;  those 
close  to  the  E.  points  of  six  straggling  islands  are  said  to  be  safe,  though  small,  but  the  chart  only 
shows  soundings  in  three  of  them.  The  first  of  these  openings  has  6  and  7  fethoms,  and  is 
situated  d  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  island  Willi-foori,  which  is  the  N.E.  one  of  the  group.  Bdoro-ni 
Island,  in  lat.  2°  34'  N.,  Ion.  73°  0'  E.,  marks  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the  Atoll,  and  is  just  half- 
way between  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  points.  Bdoro-ni  gateway  is  close  round  the  E.  side  of  that 
island,  and  has  7  and  10  fathoms,  water.  Half-way  from  Bdoro-ni  to  the  W.  point  of  the  Atoll 
there  are  two  other  openings,  one  on  either  side  of  Eandu-foori  Island ;  the  first  is  close  to  the 
E.  side  of  that  island,  the  other  is  1^  m.  more  to  the  W. ;  both  have  plenty  of  water.  To  S.  of 
these,  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Atoll,  there  are  no  more  openings  till  we  come  to  the  only  W.  gate- 
way ;  neither  has  this  boundary  reef  any  islands  as  land-marks  throughout  a  length  of  10  m.  till 
Wali-gandu,  which  stands  within  4  m.  of  that  W.  gateway,  near  which  island  the  Adonis  schooner 
was  wrecked  in  July,  1835. 

KOODAH-HUA-DTT  OHAVHEL,  called  after  the  island  of  that  name  at  its  W.  entrance,  the 
8.  island  of  Nillan-du  Atoll,  is  a  narrow  but  safe  channel.  The  W.  entrance  is  only  10  m.  wide, 
well  marked  on  the  N.  by  Koodah-hna-dn  Idand;  but  not  so  well  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  that  N.W.  extreme  of  Collo-raandu  Atoll  which,  at  its  meet  projecting  part,  has  no  islands  or 
land-marks  until  you  come  to  Eandu-foori  Islands,  which  are  nearly  5  m.  within  the  channers 
entrance,  and  bear  from  Koodah-hua-du  Island  S.E.  by  S.  10  ra.  The  course  through  Koodah- 
hua-du  Channel  is  E.  by  N.  The  Atoll  on  its  S.  side  is  soon  past,  and  it  shows  a  prominent  point 
(the  island  Bdoro-nij  towards  the  channel,  but  the  two  Atolls  on  its  N.  side  give  this  channel  a 
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length  of  over  80  m.,  such  being  the  distance  between  the  S.  islands  of  Nillan-da  and  Moluk  AtoUg. 
The  tides  in  this  channel  also  set,  flood  to  E.,  and  ebb  to  W. 

The  AtoUfl  to  N.  of  this  channel  lie  in  double  rows — E.  and  W.  Atolls — and,  as  the  carrents 
of  the  ocean  are  thereby  more  obstructed,  they  run  through  these  narrow  channels  with  greater 
velocity  and  uncertainty.  The  open  space,  nearly  20  m.  in  width,  between  the  E.  and  W.  groape, 
is,  however,  free  from  all  dangers. 

NILLAH-DTJ  ATOLL  (the  most.  S.  of  those  that  lie  in  double  rows)  is  40  m.  in  length 
N.  and  8.,  and  is  in  reality  two  Atolls,  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  channel  d^m.  wide, 
in  which  no  soundings  could  be  obtained.  S.  Hillan-dn  is  of  somewhat  oval  form,  with  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  rather  flattened ;  in  meridional  length  it  is  21  m ,  and  from  E.  to  W.  1dm.  Many 
passages  admit  of  vessels  entering  the  Atoll,  but  on  the  S.W.  side  it  is  least  accessible.  The 
geneitd  depths  in  the  interior  are  from  27  to  86  fathoms.  It  is  studded  with  many  large  and 
small  coral  reefs,  some  diy  at  L.  W.,. others  having  several  feet  of  water  over  them,  but  all  are 
deep-to  and  easily  discovered.  On  the  E.  boundary,  islands  are  plentiful,  and  in  one  place  thicklj 
grouped  together,  but  the  W.  side  of  the  Atoll  has  only  two  or  three.  In  the  interior  there  are 
about  twenty  islands,  more  than  half  of  which  are  towards  the  N.  part,  and  upwards  of  3  m.  within 
the  boundaiy.  At  Doo-rais  Island,  which  is  about  6  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  W.  gateways,  there  reside  a 
number  of  working  jewellers,  who  travel  periodically  among  the  diflerent  Atolls  in  pursuit  of  their 
calling. 

The  8.  Gateways.  Fronting  Collomandu  Atoll,  there  are  three  good  openings ;  the^irst  is 
Hm,  wide,  with  9  and  10  fathoms,  water,  close  to  the  E.  of  the  island  Koodah-hua-du,  in  lat. 
2^  40'  N.,  Ion.  72^  53'  E.,  which  is  inhabited,  and  aflbrds  some  suppUes^  of  wood,  water,  and 
poultry ;  two  small  islands,  at  the  W.  end  of  a  separate  reef,  mark  the  E.  side  of  this  opening. 
The  second,  1  m.  wide,  with  depths  of  14  fathoms,  is  half-way  from  the  above  towards  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  Atoll.  The  third  is  at  the  S.E.  angle  between  the  islands  Wamey  and  Kan-dim-bah; 
it  is  narrow  but  deep,  having  20  fathoms,  and  a  W.N.W.  course  leads  in.  Kan-dim-bah,  in  lat 
2^  45'  N.,  at  the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  group,  is  the  S.-most  of  twenty  islands  on  one  reef;  fromh 
the  E.  side  of  the  Atoll  goes  up  due  N.  for  17  m.,  and  in  this  length  of  boundary  there  are  seven 
good  openings ;  the  first  is  5  m.  N.  of  Kan-dim-bah,  and  the  rest  occur  at  intervals  of  about  3  m., 
and  on  the  S.  sides  of  the  diflerent  islands. 

Poori,  in  lat.  3°  1'  N.,  Ion.  78^  I'  E.,  is  the  N.  island  on  the  AtolFs  E.  side,  and  the  last  of 
the  above  openings,  leads  in  on  a  S.W.  course  dose  along  the  S.E.  side  of  Foori.  From  this  Island 
the  boundary  reef  turns  to  the  W.  for  5  m.,  where  is  found  the  first  of  the  N.W.  openings,  a  wide 
channel  with  17  £Githom0,  water,  between  barrier  reefs,  but  with  no  islands  to  point  it  out.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  openings  are  broader  and  deeper  than  the  first,  but,  like  it,  have  no  islands 
or  land-marks  to  distinguish  them ;  they  may  therefore  only  be  entered  by  vessels  which  unavoidably 
drift  near  them.  The  reefis  which  separate  these  N.W.  openings  have  no  islands,  and  therefore  the 
N.W.  extreme  of  the  Atoll  is  unsafe  to  approach :  the  several  islands,  whose  trees  will  be  risible 
from  a  distance,  are  all  more  than  3  m.  within  the  boundary  reefs. 

TbB  W.  entrances,  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Atoll,  are  a  little  to  N.  of  its  centre ;  but  between 
these  and  the  Koodah-hua-du  Channel  there  is  not  a  single  opening  along  13  m.  of  boundary. 
These  two  W.  entrances  are  on  the  S.  sides  of  Mar-dali  and  Hu-lu-dali,  both  inhabited  islands,  the 
latter  the  larger  of  the  two.  E.N.E.  is  the  course  into  the  JX,  opening,  in  lat  2^  52'  N.,  which, 
being  between  the  two  islands,  is  better  defined  than  the  other,  and  has  19  fathoms,  water.  An 
E.S.E.  course  leads  into  the  S.  one,  which  has  nothing  but  the  sharp  tip  of  a  long  barrier  reef  to 
mark  its  S.  side. 

H.  Sillan-dn  Atoll  is  a  perfect  semicircle  on  the  E.,  but  its  W.  side  is  rather  dented  in. 
There  are  not  many  islands  on  its  boundary ;  only  one  on  the  W.,  one  on  the  N.,  one  at  the  S.  tip. 
and  the  rest  rather  equaUy  distributed  around  the  semicircle.  In  the  interior,  where  the  general 
soundings  are  25  and  35  fathoms,  there  are  four  islands  and  several  large  coral  reefs  dry  at  L.  W. 
ViUan-dn,  the  S.  island,  in  lat.  3^  4'  N.,  Ion.  72^  53'  E.,  is  inhabited,  and  aflbrds  some  supplies  and 
good  water ;  as  it  gives  its  name  to  the  double  Atoll,  this  island  is  or  has  been  the  most  important 
one  of  the  group.  On  its  E.  side  is  situated  the  S.  opening  into  the  Atoll,  1  m.  wide,  and  with 
20  fathoms,  water;  a  course  between  N.N.W.  and  N.  will  lead  in.  The  barrier  reef,  at  whose 
S.  point  Nillan-du  stands,  stretches  more  than  4  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.,  allowing  a  good,  broad,  and  deq) 
passage  into  the  Atoll  along  its  N.  end.  Then  comes  a  circular  lagoon  reef,  round  the  N.  of  which 
there  is  another  passage,  narrow  but  deep ;  thence  to  Him-i1>ti  S.  opening  there  is  a  piece  of 
barrier  reef,  having  a  sea-face  of  more  than  6  m. 

Him-lt-ti,  the  W.  island,  in  lat.  3?  15'  N.,  though  small,  is  an  important  one  in  the  Atoll ;  it 
has  high  troes,  and  contains  between  200  and  300  inhabitants,  who  are  ^reat  traders  and  navigatoiSi 
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sending  annoallj  to  Bengal  five  or  six  vessels  from  80  to  100  tons  burthen.  They  have  also  a  large 
school  for  instructing  native  youths  in  navigation,  and  they  make  some  of  their  own  nautical 
instrumenta.  The  fresh  water  of  the  island  is,  however,  bad.  It  is  said  that  the  sea  has  for 
several  years  been  gradually  washing  away  this  island.  There  are  W.  openings  into  the  Atoll  on 
both  sides  of  Him-it-ti*  That  on  the  S.  is  more  than  ^  m.  from  the  island,  has  6  fathoms,  water, 
and  takes  an  E.  by  N.  course  inwards  towards  another  island  which  faces  the  entrance,  and  may  be 
passed  either  to  N.  or  S.  The  opening  on  the  N.  has  1 5  fathoms,  water,  and  takes  an  E.S.E. 
course  along  the  face  of  the  reef  which  projects  1^  m.  N.  from  Him-it-ti  Island. 

The  ir.  end  of  Atoll,  in  lat  3°  21'  N.,  Ion.  72^  53'  E.,  is  marked  by  a.clump  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  on  a  little  island ;  there  is  an  opening  with  15  to  30  fathoms,  water,  upwards  of  a  mile  off  its 
W.  side,  and  another  broad  opening  on  its  E.  side,  with  a  little  reef  in  the  very  middle.  From 
this  last  opening,  round  the  semicircular  E.  boundary  to  the  S.  point  of  the  Atoll,  other  openings 
occur  at  every  1,  S,  or  3  m. ;  some  are  very  narrow,  bat  all  have  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships ; 
without  counting  the  N.  and  S.  openings  into  this  Atoll,  there  are  ten  passages  around  the  semi- 
circular E.  half. 

MOLUK  ATOLL  is  of  irregular  form  along  its  E.  face,  the  N.E.  and  S.  points  being  very 
prominent ;  whilst  its  W.  boundary  is  very  straight  and  nearly  on  one  meridian  throughout  its  entire 
length,  which  is  35  m.  It  is  situated  about  20  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  Nillan-du  Group,  and  its 
8.  point  bears  N.N.E.  15  m.  from  the  N.E.  point  of  Gollomandu  Atoll :  these  two  points  marking 
the  E.  entrance  of  Eoodah-hua-du  Channel.  The  Atoll  altogether  contains  twenty-one  islands, 
nine  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  have  a  population  of  080 ;  all  are  on  the  boundary  reefs,  except 
Moluk,  the  largest,  which  is  nearly  1  m.  within  the  principal  entrance.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Atoll  there  are  no  islands,  but  many  coral  patches,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  from  28  to  38  fathoms 
on  a  sandy  bottom ;  the  greatest  depth  is  40  fathoms  at  the  centre.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is 
about  4  ft.,  and  H.  W.  occurs  at  3  h.  at  F.  and  C. 

Six  islands  in  a  cluster  are  situated  at  the  AtolFs  S.  end,  two  are  inhabited  and  possess  good 
water,  but  they  can  only  be  landed  upon  from  the  internal  water ;  the  nearest  entrance  is  the 
S.-most  of  the  fifteen  openings  (all  said  to  be  safe,  though  small),  that  are  found  along  the  straight 
W.  side  of  the  Atoll ;  this  entrance  lies  about  3  m.  W.N.W.  from  De-ln-foori,  the  S.  island,  in 
lat.  2°  46'  N.,  Ion.  73^  24'  E.  From  De  lu-foori  the  barrier  reef  goes  N.E.  by  E.  for  12  m., 
forming  a  bight  to  the  S.E.  point  of  Atoll ;  thence  for  4  m.  farther  on  a  N.N.E.  bearing  to  the 
Moluk  opening.  This  S.E.  quarter  of  the  boundary  reef  contains  more  than  half  the  islands  of 
the  group,  and  they  are  clustered  at  its  two  extremes ;  several  heaps  of  coral  stones,  on  some  of 
whidi  bushes  grow,  are  here  and  there  seen  above  the  surf,  which,  even  in  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
breaks  very  high  here  from  a  long  S.E.  swell.  Molnk  Island,  a  large  island,  at  I  m.  distance 
within  the  opening  formed  by  the  extremes  of  the  S.E.  and  E.  barrier  reefs,  may  be  known  by  a 
large  banyan  tree  near  its  N.  and  centre  part ;  and,  when  approached  from  the  S.E.,  this  is  seen 
just  mid*way  between  the  Islands  Molee  and  Vaivand  which  stand  at  the  side  of  the  gateway. 
Moluk  Town  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island,  contains  200  inhabitants,  and  afifords  good  water, 
plenty  of  wood,  and  a  few  supplies  such  as  the  Maldivhs  produce  (see  page  568) ;  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  taking  in  water  is  between  the  town  and  Vaivand  Island.  Molee  and  Vaivand 
Islands  have  each  a  pojnilation  of  200,  bat  do  not  produce  good  water.  The  Atoll-wari  resides  at 
the  former. 

The  Moluk  entrance,  in  lat  2°  57'  N.,  Ion.  73^  35'  E.,  b  )  m.  broad  between  the  tips  of  the 
reefs  that  project  from  Vaivand  and  Molee  towards  each  other,  those  islands  being  not  quite  2  m. 
apart  Soundings  of  7  to  18  fathoms  are  found  in  it  the  deepest  water  being  to  the  S.,  and  the 
passage  into  the  Atoll  on  the  S.  of  Moluk  is  also  deeper  and  broader  than  that  along  its  N.E.  side, 
having  18  fathoms,  water,  deepening  to  24  and  28  as  you  pass  that  island,  in  which  depths  you  may 
anchor  on  a  sandy  bottom ;  whereas,  the  N.  passage  is  contracted  to  a  width  of  only  2  or  3  cables 
by  shoal  water  projecting  from  both  the  E.  side  of  Moluk  and  the  S.  side  of  Vaivand ;  however, 
with  a  fair  wind,  the  centre  of  this  passage  is  safe,  having  8  fathoms,  water,  on  a  sandy  bottom. 

V.  optningt.  From  Vaivand  the  continuous  boundary  reef  goes  nearly  straight  about  N.N.E. 
for  10  m.  to  the  S.E.  angle  of  Atoll,  in  lat  3°  7'  N.,  Ion.  73°  37'  E.,  near  which  are  two  inhabited 
islands  called  Ry-mun-du ;  thence  it  elbows  round  to  the  W.  for  more  than  4  m.  before  another 
opening  is  found,  then  there  are  two  passages  by  the  E.  sides  of  Mad  du*weri  and  Dig-ghur-ru, 
little  islands,  both  which  are  inhabited  and  have  high  cocoa-nut  trees ;  these  passages  are  very 
narrow,  and  more  like  dock  gates,  being  about  ^  cable  wide,  but  have  not  less  than  7  fathoms,  water. 
Between  these  islands  and  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Atoll  there  are  three  other  openings  in  the  barrier 
reef,  but  almost  too  narrow  for  ships  to  enter,  and  hanng  no  islands  to  point  them  out 

W.  openings.    From  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Atoll,  in  lat  3°  11'  N.,  which  is  merely  the  elbow 
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of  a  barrier  reef  with  only  a  few  dry  rocks  to  distinguish  it,  the  W.  side  of  the  boundary  reef  goes 
very  nearly  straight  due  S.  for  24  m.  In  this  space  there  are  fifteen  openings,  all  safe  for  ships, 
though  some  are  very  small ;  indeed,  almost  at  every  mile  an  entrance  is  found,  available  for  drifting 
into  the  Atoll,  none  of  these  passages  have  less  water  than  10  or  15  fathoms.  There  is  only  one 
island,  Too-ah,  in  lat.  3°  53'  N.,  along  this  W.  side  of  the  Atoll,  but  it  has  neither  inhabitants  nor 
fresh  water,  and  close  to  the  S.  of  it  there  is  a  good  entrance  with  over  30  fathoms,  water,  but 
there  are  coral  reefs  inside^ 

WAH-TEK-00  CHAHNEL  and  BEEF.  This  channel,  which  separates  Moluk  and  Pha-li- 
du  Atolls  by  a  space  of  8  m.,  has  in  its  centre  a  circular  lagoon  reef,  with  a  diameter  of  4  to  5  m., 
dividing  it  into  two  passages  which  are  2  and  2^  m.  in  width,  the  S.  being  the  larger ;  both  are  very 
deep,  no  soundings  being  obtainable  with  the  ordinary  deep-sea  lead.  Both  these  channels  are 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  strength  of  tides  and  currents,  and  by  the  absence  of  land-marks  on  the 
N.  side  of  Moluk  Atoll.  The  S.  end  of  Wah-ter-oo  Beef;  in  lat.  3""  13'  N.,  Ion.  IS""  23'  E.,  is 
pretty  well  marked  by  two  low,  bushy  islets,  between  which  there  is  the  only  opening  (with  only 
water  enough  for  ships*  boats)  into  the  lagoon,  in  which  there  are  soundings  from  12  to  20  fathoms 
on  a  white,  sandy  bottom.  On  these  two  uninhabited  bushy  islets  there  are  some  young  cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  some  wells  in  which  the  fresh  water  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  being  drinkable  only  at 
low  tides.  Ba-khi-du,  the  S.  island  of  Pha-li-du  Atoll,  marks  well  the  N.  side  of  the  N.  Channel. 
A  vessel  drifted  into  Wah-ter-oo  Channel  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  may  pass  clear  of  all  the  Atolls 
either  to  N.  or  S.  of  Nillan-du,  or  between  the  two  portioivs  of  that  Atoll,  according  as  die  winds 
suit  best. 

PHA-LI-DU  ATOLL  has  a  more  irregular  outline  than  any  yet  described,  being  in  shape  like 
a  gouty  foot  and  leg,  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  its  S.  barrier,  and  the  toe  its  £.  point;  the  Island 
Ra-khi-du  forms  the  heel  which  marks  the  N.  side  of  Wah-ter-oo  Channel.  There  are  no  openings 
along  the  S.  and  E.  sides,  but  at  the  S.  point  of  the  Atoll  there  are  two ;  along  the  S.W.  side  there 
are  nine ;  on  the  N.W.  side  there  are  three ;  and  between  the  N.  and  E.  extremes,  in  the  deep  bight, 
there  are  sixteen  safe  openings.  There  are  only  ten  islands  on  this  Atoll,  five  inhabited,  with  a 
population  of  320.  The  chief  of  the  Atoll  resides  at  Tin-a-du,  near  the  centre  of  the  deep  bight 
on  the  Atoll's  N.E.  side.  None  of  the  islands  afford  wholesome  drinking  water,  what  they  have  is 
brackish,  and  the  natives  catch  all  the  rain  water  they  can  by  every  available  appliance;  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  leaves  being  tied  round  the  base  of  their  trunks  to  act  as 
pipes  in  conducting  the  water  into  jars.  Of  supplies,  fire- wood  is  plentiful;  a  few  fowls,  some  limes 
and  fruit,  and  a  few  turtle  may  be  procured. 

8.  and  W.  openings.  The  Island  Ba-kM-dn,  in  lat  3^  10'  N.,  Ion.  73^  27'  E.,  stands  between 
the  two  S.  openings,  both  which  are  fine  safe  passages  with  20  to  30  fathoms,  water ;  they  are  3  m. 
to  N.N.E.  of  Wah-ter-oo  Reef.  From  them  the  general  direction  of  the  boundary  is  N.W.  for 
15  m.  to  the  AtolVs  W.  point,  and  in  this  space  there  are  nine  openings,  but  the  absence  of  land- 
marks suffices  to  deter  vessels  from  approaching  this  W.  side.  From  the  W.  point  of  the  AtoU, 
where  there  is  a  narrow  opening,  the  boundary  goes  in  a  N.E.  direction  for  13  m.  to  Phu-li-dn,  in 
lat.  3^  41'  N.,  Ion.  73°  24'  E.,  an  inhabited  island  at  the  N.  extreme  of  the  group;  along  this 
N.W.  face  there  are  three  openings,  all  ill  defined. 

H.E.  openings.  Of  these  tibere  are  sixteen  safe  passages,  though  narrow.  The  first  of  these 
occurs  at  the  distance  of  1^^  m.  to  E.  of  Phu-li-du ;  the  second  has  no  land-mark  to  point  it  out, 
and  a  sunken  rock  lies  in  mid-channel ;  the  third  lies  1  m.  E.  of  Dhig-gheri,  which  bears  £.S.E. 
6  m.  from  Phu-li-du :  the  next  two  are  3  m.  farther  S.,  on  either  sides  of  Alii  Mattar  Island.  Three 
islands  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  N.E.  bight ;  Tin-a-du,  the  N.  one,  is  the  residence  of  the  Atoll- 
wari ;  but  the  openings,  between  these  islands  and  some  reefs  which  intervene,  are  so  very  narrow, 
and  such  a  heavy  swell  sets  directly  upon  them  in  the  N.E.  monsoon;  and  the  tides  and  currents  axe 
so  strong,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  for  a  vessel  to  attempt  these  passages,  more  especially  witk 
very  light  winds.  Between  these  islands  and  Fa-ta-o,  which  marks  the  E.  point  or  toe  of  the  Atoll, 
there  are  other  openings,  but  so  narrow  are  they  and  not  distinguished  by  any  land-marks,  that  it 
may  be  said  of  this  piece  of  barrier,  as  can  be  truly  said  of  the  whole  S.  face  of  the  Atoll,  that  it 
is  one  continuous  barrier  reef. 

ARI-AD-DTJ  and  PHU-U-DTJ  CRASJSTELB.  The  first  Ues  to  the  W.  of  Pha-li-da  AtoU, 
and  between  Nillan-du  and  Ari  Atolls ;  it  is  10  m.  in  breadth,  free  from  danger,  and  has  no  soundings. 
The  other  is  between  Pha-li-du  and  S.  Mali  Atolls,  and  is  8i  m.  wide.  Vessels  can  conveniently 
pass  through  tiiese  ekannels,  should  they  unavoidably  drift  near  them. 

Tides.  The  tides  set  strongly  through  them  during  springs ;  periodically  retarded  or  acode- 
rated  by  the  current     Flood  sets  to  E.,  ebb  to  W. ;  H.  W.  at  2^h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon. 

A£I  ATOLL.    This  W.  AtoU  is  situated  to  the  N.  of  NiLlan4u  and  to  the  W.  of  Pharli^a 
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and  Mali  Atolla,  Its  shape  is  oblong,  being  48  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  by  17  m.  in  E.  and  W.  breadth. 
It  contains  some  half  a  hundred  islands,  die  greater  number  being  situated  along  its  E.  boundary, 
and  they  are  generally  small.  This  Atoll,  in  common  with  those  to  the  N.  of  it,  has  no  continuous 
barrier  reef  round  it,  except  a  small  space  at  its  S.  extreme.  On  tbe  W.,  the  N.  and  E.  sides, 
there  are  numerous  good  passages  leading  into  tho  Atoll,  safe  for  any  ship  to  enters  on  the  W.  there 
are  fifteen,  the  half  of  which  are  very  broad ;  one  very  broad  one  affords  entrance  at  the  N.  extreme 
of  the  group ;  more  than  thirty  occur  along  the  E.  side,  some  small,  but  all  safe ;  whilst  at  the 
S.  end  only  one  break  occurs  in  the  barrier  reef,  and  in  this  passage  stands  the  Island  Ari-ad-du, 
allowing  a  safe  entrance  on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  interior  there  are  numerous  large  coral  reefs, 
not  all  dry  at  L.  W.,  some  having  2  and  3  fathoms,  water,  on  them ;  many  of  those,  whose  edges 
are  dry  at  low  tide,  have  deep  lagoons  inside ;  all  may  be  avoided  on  a  clear  day  by  a  good  look-out. 
The  general  soundings  inside  the  Atoll  are  80  to  40  fathoms ;  the  influence  of  spring-tides  is  felt 
amongst  the  interior  coral  reefs. 

S.  Entranee.  Ari-ad-dn  Iflland,  in  lat.  8^  80'  N.,  Ion.  72°  50'  E.,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
this  passage,  which  leads  out  of  Ari-ad-du  Channel,  and  is  10  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  N.W.  point  of 
Nillan-du  Atoll ;  depths  of  26  and  28  fiEithoms  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  island ;  the  passages, 
though  narrow,  are  safe,  leading  on  a  N.  course  into  the  Atoll.  Ari-ad-du  and  the  Island  Mah-ma- 
gelly,  to  the  W.  of  it,  are  inhabited,  and  afford  good  fresh  water.  The  W.  side  of  the  Atoll  is 
tolerably  straight  in  a  general  N.  direction,  but  is  formed  of  several  large,  circular  and  oblong  lagoon 
reefs;  tiie  fifteen  intervening  water-spaces  are  mostly  broad,  and  occupy  as  many  miles  of  the 
Atoll's  length  as  the  reefs  do.  The  first  passage,  about  0  m.  W.N.W.  from  Ari-ad-du,  is  narrow, 
as  are  also  the  next  two ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  more  than  2  m.  broad ;  the  inhabited  Island 
Man-dn  (centre),  in  lat.  99  44'  N.,  standing  between  them  on  a  reef  nearly  4  m.  long.  All  the  rest 
of  the  passages  are  deep  and  safe,  those  on  either  side  of  Mah-lus  and  Feri-du  being  better  defined 
than  others  by  the  high  trees  of  those  inhabited  islands.  The  four  islands  Man-du,  He-men*du, 
Mah-lus,  and  Feri-du  are  inhabited  and  afford  wood,  water,  and  some  few  supplies.  The  N.  open- 
ings of  this  W.  side  are  situated  at  1 1  m.  above  and  below  Mati-wari  Island,  which  is  inhabited, 
and  also  affords  good  water  and  some  few  supplies. 

The  H.  extreme  of  Ari  Atoll,  in  lat  4°  17'  N.,  Ion.  72°  45'  E.,  is  an  oblong  lagoon  reef 
extending  6  m.  to  N.N.E.  of  Mati-Wari,  and  affording  a  broad  deep  N.  entrance,  with  soundings  of 
25  to  29  fathoms,  a  convenient  space  for  ships  to  anchor  throughout  a  space  of  many  miles,  as  all 
dangers  are  visible.  Then  comes  another  reef  and  another  good  passage,  at  the  E.  of  which  stands 
the  Island  Oku-lus,  which  is  inhabited,  and  affords  some  few  supplies,  with  fire-wood  and  water 
A  little  islet  lies  1  m.  to  N.  of  Oku-lus,  and  another  at  the  same  distance  on  the  E. ;  and  hence  a 
chain  of  little  reefs,  extending  for  6  m«  to  the  S.E.,  make  the  margin  of  the  Atoll,  till  we  come  to 
the  N.-most  of  the  numerous  islands  which  lie  along  this  nearly  straight  E.  side.  Many  are  the 
E.  passages  leading  into  the  Atoll,  occurring  at  intervals  of  less  than  1  m. ;  some  are  small,  but  all 
safe,  if  a  good  look-out  is  kept  The  S.B.  opening  is  the  broadest,  and  is  well  marked  out,  being 
to  the  N.  of  the  large  Island  Dhig-huTah  (the  N.  point),  in  lat  8^  84'  N.,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  a 
barrier  reef,  which  constitutes  the  S.  extreme  of  Ari  AtoU. 

BOSS  ATOLL  is  a  large  lagoon  reef,  situated  4^  m.  off  the  N.E.  point  of  Ari  Atoll,  and 
connected  to  it  by  a  plateau,  wiQi  soundings  of  100  to  140  fathoms.  This  miniature  Atoll  is 
circular,  its  diameter  being  4^  m. ;  the  N.  and  W.  sides  are  one  continuous  barrier  reef;  the  E.  side 
is  also  one  reef,  but  entrances  occur  at  the  N.E.  and  S.  extremes  of  the  Atoll.  The  S.  entrance, 
in  lat.  4^  15'  N.,  Ion.  72^  58'  E.,  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  lies  between  two  islands,  Coura-mat-ti 
and  Rus-du.  The  N.E.  entrance  has  8  fathoms,  and  is  about  1  m.  to  N.  of  Weli-ffan-du  Island. 
In  the  interior  of  the  AtoU  there  are  soundings  from  15  to  20  fietthoms,  but  detached  coral  patches 
abound. 

TO-DXr  ISLAVD  (centre),  m  kt  4^  26'  N.,  Ion.  72^  56'  E.,  situated  5im.  to  N.  of  Boss 
Atoll,  is  a  solitary  island  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Cardiva  Channel ;  it  is  steep  and  safe  to  approach, 
the  reef  which  surrounds  it  being  nowhere  a  cable's  length  from  the  trees,  which  cover  the  Island 
and  make  it  visible  20  m.  from  a  vessel's  mast-head.  It  contains  between  200  and  800  inhabitants, 
has  good  water  and  some  supplies ;  the  islanders  are  principally  employed  in  fishing.  The  Islands 
To-du  and  Cardiva  being  such  excellent  land-marks,  make  the  Cardiva  Channel  a  most  useful  out 
through  the  Maldivh  Archipelago.    (See  page  586.) 

8.  MALI  ATOLL  is  situated  28  m.  E.  of  the  centre  of  Ari  Atoll,  the  intermediate  space  of 
sea  being  perfectly  free  from  dangers  and  much  sheltered  from  the  ocean  swell.  It  is  also  separated 
on  the  S.  from  Pharli-du  Atoll  by  the  Phu-Ii-du  Channel,  which  is  a  little  more  than  7  m.  broad, 
and  from  Mali  Atoll  on  its  N«  by  War-du  Channel,  not  much  more  than  2  m.  broad.  In  shape  it  is 
oblong,  20  m.  in  N.  and  S.  length,  by  12  in  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  N.  end.    It 
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contains  twenty-two  islands,  three  only  inhabited,  counting  altogether  300  people.  None  of  tliem 
afford  good  water  or  supplies,  they  are  nearly  all  situated  along  the  E.  boundary,  only  three  or  four 
being  on  the  W.  side,  but  there  are  safe  passages  on  one  or  both  sides  of  all  except  the  four  or  fire  I 
smaller  islands  at  the  S  E.  extreme  of  the  group,  which  stand  on  a  piece  of  barrier  reef  8  m.  in 
length.  The  general  depths  in  the  interior  are  from  25  to  32  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  but  it  is  full 
of  reefs  and  little  coral  patches,  which  are,  however,  easily  avoided,  by  a  good  look-out  from  the 
mast  head.  The  8.  opemng,  in  lat.  3^  49'  N.,  Ion.  73°  24'  E.,  is  good,  ^  m.  broad,  vrith  soundings 
from  6  to  8  fathoms,  between  the  W.  tip  of  the  S.E.  barrier  reef,  and  an  islet  composed  of  a  heap 
of  dry,  coral  rocks.  From  this  the  AtoU's  W.  side  goes  up  N.  nearly  straight  for  15  m.,  having 
several  safe  openings,  the  broadest  and  best  being  in  lat.  4?  1'  N.  Hence  the  boundary  cunes 
round  to  N.E.,  affording  two  or  three  more  but  small  passages  through  it.  At  the  N.  end  of  Atoll, 
on  either  side  of  War-dn  Island,  in  lat.  4?  S'  N.,  there  are  good  openings  leading  out  of  this  Atoll 
into  War-du  Channel. 

£.  side.  To  the  E.  of  War-du  openings  a  barrier  reef  extends  nearly  5  m.,  having  near  its 
E.  extreme  the  small  Island  Fino-rall,  in  lat.  4?  6'  N.,  Ion.  73°  ST  E.,  close  to  the  S.  of  which 
lies  the  first  of  the  E.  passages  into  the  Atoll,  a  fine  opening  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  having 
another  Island,  Him-bu-du,  about  l^m.  within  the  entrance,  and  facing  it  as  a  vessel  leads  in  on  a 
W.  course.  From  this  opening  the  E.  side  of  the  Atoll  goes  very  straight  on  a  S.S.W.  direction 
for  17  m.  to  its  S.E.  extreme,  having  in  this  length  of  boundary  four  or  five  openings,  of  which  no 
description  is  given  by  the  surveyors,  but  by  the  chart  they  appear  to  be  as  safe  as  those  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  this  group. 

War-dn  Cliaiuiel,  separating  the  N.  and  S.  Mali  Atolls,  is  at  its  narrowest  part  less  than  2|  m. 
wide,  but  its  depth  is  great,  no  soundings  being  obtainable  at  200  fathoms.  The  tides  in  it  are 
very  strong,  flood  sets  to  E.  and  ebb  to  W.  During  the  monsoons,  that  tide,  which  is  accelerated 
by  the  prevailing  current,  runs  with  great  velocity  4  m.  an  hour,  causing  a  great  rippling  and  whirl- 
pools in  the  sea,  which  in  light  winds  it  is  difficult  to  steer  a  ship  through. 

MALI  ATOLL,  or  H.  MALI  ATOLL,  the  principal  one  of  the  whole  Maldivh  group,  lies  to 
the  N.  of  the  last  described.  Both  N.  and  S.  groups  are  included  by  the  natives  under  the  name 
of  Mahlf  or  Mali,  but  being  separated  by  a  channel  without  soundings,  they  are  certainly  two  dis- 
tinct Atolls.  This  N.  Atoll  is  of  irregular  shape,  tapering  at  the  N.,  the  S.,  and  E.  ends ;  the  entire 
W.  side  is  a  convex,  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  faces  concave.  Its  N.  and  S.  length  is  32  m. ;  its  N.  island, 
Eaghay,  in  lat.  4^  42'  N.,  Ion.  73^  30'  E.,  and  the  S.  one,  Mali,  being  on  the  same  meridian:  its 
central  width  is  23  m.  It  contains  about  fifty  islands,  twelve  inhabited,  and  innumerable  oond  reefs. 
The  general  depths  in  the  interior  are  firom  25  to  35  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  but  in  passing  througb 
a  sharp  look  out  is  required,  even  in  day  time,  so  numerous  are  the  coral  patches ;  die  eye,  and  not 
the  chart,  must  guide  a  vessel  through.  Caution  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  navigator,  as  all  the 
openings  into  this  and  other  Atolls  are  not  distinctly  seen  3  or  4  m.  off ;  the  barrier  presenting  in 
appearance  one  continuous  line  of  reef,  alarming  for  strangers  to  approach.  But  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  when  the  wind  is  steady,  and  by  nearing  them  to  the  distance  of  1  or  2  m.,  the  chan- 
nels are  distinctly  seen,  unless  the  sun  glares  in  the  face. 

Mali,  or  Eng'g  Island  (the  flag-staff  or  N.  side),  in  lat.  4°  10'  N  ,  Ion.  73°  80' E..  is  the 
capital  of  the  Maldivh  group,  and  at  the  very  S.  of  this  Atoll,  bearing  N.E.  4^  m.  from  War-du. 
the  N.  island  of  the  S.  Mali  group.  It  is  oval-shaped,  in  length  about  1  m.,  by  }  m.  in  breadth. 
Its  S.  side  is  inaccessible  to  boats,  being  one  unbroken  reef,  just  awash ;  but  the  rest  of  its  circnm- 
ference  has  a  lagoon  within  a  wall  of  coral,  roughly  built  up  occasionally  with  a  little  labour ;  this 
gives  excellent  shelter  to  the  boats  of  the  natives,  there  being  from  6  to  12  ft.  water  within  it  at  the 
N.  side  of  the  island,  where  its  entrance  or  gateway  is,  which  at  night-time  is  closed  by  a  boom  being 
drawn  across.  Near  this  gateway  stands  the  principal  fort  of  the  island,  a  solid  mass,  about  20  fi 
high,  faced  with  stone ;  here  the  flag-staff  is,  and  several  good  cannon.  The  fort  wall  extends  also 
round  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Island,  but  not  on  the  S.  The  Sultan's  palace  is  a  large  upper- 
roomed  house,  with  a  peaked  roof,  covered  with  thick  sheet  copper ;  in  a  walled  enclosure,  surrounded 
by  a  shallow  moat,  comprising  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile.  There  are  several  mosqoes 
in  the  town,  and  a  tower  40  ft.  high,  from  which  the  crier  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer  at  certain 
hours.  Mali  contains  between  1,500  and  2,000  inhabitants ;  many  are  traders,  but  the  most  common 
employments  are  fishing,  gathering  cocoa-nuts,  drawing  toddy,  weaving  cloth,  and  collecting  the 
small  cowries  which  pass  as  money.  None  of  the  islanders  in  other  Atolls  are  allowed  to  trade 
with  foreign  vessels,  except  at  Mali,  where  all  trade  must  be  carried  on.  The  Sultan  attires  hims^ 
like  an  Indian  Musulman,  but  no  other  person  dares  to  wear  more  than  a  cloth  around  the  loins, 
and  a  plain  red  handkerchief  on  the  head ;  nor  can  any  but  the  Sultan  have  an  umbrella  earned 
over  him,  for  it  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  sovereignty. 
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The  Sultan  and  head  men  are  much  pleased  if  a  ship  on  arrival  salates  with  a  few  guns,  which 
compliment  they  return,  and  then  the  Amir-el-Bahr,  or  Master  Attendant,  comes  on  board  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  ship*s  company,  that  no  contagion,  particularly  small-pox,  may  be  brought  to 
that  place.  The  climate  at  Mali  is,  as  regards  the  feelings,  neither  oppressive  nor  disagreeable,  yet 
it  is  very  unhealthy  to  strangers,  either  European  or  Asiatic,  and  the  latter  seem  to  feel  its  effects 
first.  Nobody  ought  to  sleep  on  shore,  and  if  this  rule  be  acted  upon,  a  few  days'  or  weeks* 
residence  will  not  be  attended  with  ill  effects.  Good  water  may  be  obtained  at  Mali,  but  no 
supplies. 

Fort  Bnef .  On  the  arrival  of  a  trading  vessel  from  the  E.  near  any  of  the  Atolls,  a  boat 
immediately  puts  off  to  her,  and  conducts  her  to  Mah ;  where  the  pilot  receives  a  fixed  remuneration 
from  the  Hindigeri.  On  the  vessel  anchoring  off  the  town  of  Mali,  the  Amir-el-bahr  hails  the  pilot 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  sickness  on  board.  Should  there  be  none,  he  goes  on  board,  when 
it  is  customary  to  present  him  with  a  piece  of  chintz  or  a  shawl,  and  he  then  conducts  the  master 
of  the  vessel  on  shore.  The  port  charges  and  duties  are  moderate.  The  sum  of  forty  rupees  is 
payable  by  every  foreign  trading  vessel,  without  reference  to  her  size,  or  to  the  period  of  her  stay ; 
but  from  a  large  ship  one  candy  weight  of  merchandise  is  exacted  in  addition.  Besides,  there  is  a 
duty  consisting  of  fifty  bags  of  rice,  which  is  charged  under  the  name  of  hadiyek,  or  presents  to  the 
Sultan  and  officers  of  Government ;  of  this  the  Sultan  receives  five  and  a  half  bags  of  rice,  with 
seven  red  handkerchiefs,  to  be  carried  to  his  palace  at  seven  different  periods,  the  bearers  receiving 
back  one  handkerchief  and  a  quantity  of  betel-nuts ;  the  remainder  of  the  hadiyeh  goes  to  the 
officers  of  Government  and  the  Sultanas  relatives,  according  to  a  list  provided  by  the  Hindigeri, 
These  presents  may  be  made  either  in  rice,  salt,  cummin-seed,  chillies,  coriander-seed,  which  are 
taken  by  measure ;  or,  in  dates,  catechu,  turmeric  and  onions,  which  are  taken  by  weight,  6  guU 
(one  and  a  half  pounds)  in  weight  are  equivalent  to  6  bamboos,  or  Id  seers  in  measure.  The 
Amir-el-bahr,  who  superintends  this  business,  is  entitled  to  a  sixth  part  of  everything  given.  Besides, 
and  on  delivery  of  the  above,  forty  cotton  handkerchiefs  are  required  to  be  given,  the  cheapest  of 
any  colour  being  taken  without  objection.  And  then  there  is  a  small  present  of  five  rupees  in  a 
handkerchief,  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Sultan,  after  the  other  presents  are  delivered,  to  obtain 
permission  to  barter.    {See  Trade,  page  567.) 

Anchorage.  There  are  no  soundings  to  the  S.  of  Mali,  but  round  the  inner  side  of  the  island 
the  depths  are  from  38  to  35  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  in  which  depth  a  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere 
as  most  convenient.  As  good  a  berth  as  any  is  with  the  fiag-staff  bearing  S.E.,  and  about  i  m. 
distant.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  June  to  Deo.,  vessels  moor  on  the  E.  side  of  a  lagoon 
reef,  which  bears  N.N.W.  1^  m.  from  Mali ;  on  the  edge  of  this  reef  are  several  anchors,  dry  at 
L.  W.,  to  which  vessels  make  fast,  with  a  stem  anchor  to  the  E. 

Tides.  High  water  on  F.  and  0.  occurs  at  Mali  at  13  h.  80  m. ;  rise  and  fall  8  ft.,  some- 
times 4  ft.  The  flood-tide  sets  past  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  to  E.,  the  ebb  to  the  W. ;  when 
accelerated  by  the  current  ihey  are  very  strong. 

Entrancet.  There  are  good  and  safe  passages  to  Mali  Anchorage  on  each  side  of  the  Island, 
available  with  S.  winds ;  but,  with  the  Nordierly  or  N.E.  monsoon,  ships  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  next  large  opening,  which  is  6  or  7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Mali,  and  then  to  pass  down  between  the 
islands  and  reefs.  This  opening  is  nearly  l^m.  broad,  with  soundings  from  28  to  25  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom ;  its  N.  side  is  well  defined  by  a  remarkable  clump  of  cocoa-nut  trees  standing  at  the 
S.  extreme  of  a  long  reef.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  entrance  there  are  two  small  cocoa-nut  islands, 
and  a  sand-bank,  with  bushes :  a  vessel  may  pass  between  all  these,  but  the  best  passage  is  round 
their  N.  sides,  when,  after  rounding  the  sand-bank,  she  may  steer  S.S.W.  and  Uien  S.,  towards 
Mali  Flag-staff. 

Approaching  the  W.  ride  of  Atoll  in  the  Westerly  monsoon,  ships  will  have  entered  the 
Cardiva  Channel  between  Goidu  AtoU  and  To-du  Island.  Passing  close  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
latter,  if  bound  to  Mali,  they  should  steer  S.E.  by  E.  for  the  War-du  Channel,  War-du  Island 
being  35  m«  S.E.  from  To-du  Island,  which  being  visible  30  m.  from  mast  head,  as  also  is  Mali,  the 
one  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  before  the  other  is  seen.  Gerahva,  or  Divided  Island,  lying  6  m.  W.  by 
N.  of  Mali,  is  i  m.  within  the  line  of  boundary,  and  has  a  passage  on  the  S.  of  it  into  the  Atoll  on 
a  N.E.  course ;  the  reef  on  which  it  stands  extends  nearly  3  m.  to  the  W.,  and  forms  the  S.W.  point 
of  the  Atoll.  To  N.  of  Gerahva  there  are  nine  openings  between  lagoon  reefs  along  the  W.  side  of 
this  group ;  the  largest  one  is  abreast  the  Island  Haim-bud-du,  which  is  nearly  3  m.  within  the 
boundary,  in  lat.  4^  38V  N.  Of  N.W.  openings  there  are  three  small  but  safe  ones ;  two  at  the 
sides  of  a  thick,  bushy  islet,  Okani-foori,  situated  Om.  to  N.  of  Haim-bud-du;  the  third  opening 
is  1  m.  farther  to  the  N.E. 

H.  part  of  AtoU,  and  Gafor  Beef.    The  N.  part  of  the  Atoll  is  a  lagoon  reef  3  m.  long, 
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which  has  passages  on  either  side  into  the  internal  waters ;  hoth  have  Sd  and  M  fathoms)  water ; 
one  is  to  the  E.  of  a  sand-bank,  the  other  to  the  E.  of  a  pile  of  coral  stones,  which  lie  1^  m.  to 
N.  of  Kaghay,  in  lat.  4^  42'  N.,  the  most  N.  island  of  the  Atoll,  with  a  clomp  of  trees  on  it  To 
N.  of  this  lies  the  island  and  lagoon  reef  of  Qafor,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Mali  Atoll  bj  a 
narrow,  deep  channel,  H  m.  wide,  with  no  soundings  in  it  (thus  being  entitled  to  call  itself  a  ieparaU 
Atoll,  as  much  as  the  similar  lagoon  reefs  called  Boss  and  Goidu  Atolls).  Gftfor  Island  is  sitoated 
exactly  d  m.  N.  from  the  N.  point  of  Mali  Atoll,  and  stands  at  the  E.  extreme  of  its  own  reef, 
where  there  is  no  entrance  into  its  lagoon ;  the  only  two  openings  it  has  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
N.E.  and  N.W.  faces,  but  they  are  very  minute,  and  have  no  marks  to  distinguish  them. 

£.  side  of  BT.  Kali  Atoll  From  the  N.  extreme,  the  boundary  of  the  E.  side  takes  a  S.E. 
direction  for  20  m.,  and  thence  to  S.W.  for  20  m.  to  the  Island  Mali,  standing  at  the  S.R.  point  of 
Atoll.  Several  large  lagoon  reefs,  with  passages  between  them,  are  found  along  this  N.E.  side  of 
Atoll ;  the  first  are  on  both  sides  of  Hellen-geU,  a  long,  low  island,  with  a  peculiar  single  coooa-nut 
tree  (1835),  at  6  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Kaghay ;  the  rest  of  the  openings  have  no  marks  to  guide  a 
ship,  she  may  pass  through  by  keeping  a  good  look-out.  The  B.  idands  of  AtoU,  Mefaing-foori 
and  Deyam^poori,  in  lat.  4^  27'  N.,  Ion.  78^  42'  E.,  are  14  m.  to  S.E.  of  Hellen-geli.  As  a  vessel 
approaches  them  from  the  E.  within  16  m.,  they  sometimes  look  like  one  island ;  at  the  same  time  a 
high  clump  of  trees  will  be  seen  beyond  them,  this  is  the  little  Island  As-du,  whose  oocoarnut  trees 
are  very  high,  but  lying  some  2  or  8  m.  within  the  boundary.  Two  good  entrances  occur,  with  As- 
du  bearing  W.S.W.  and  S.W. ;  on  which  courses  a  vessel  can  enter  the  Atoll  with  a  N.  wind,  and 
thread  her  way  down  to  Mali  by  a  good  mast-head  look-out.  Devam-poori  has  160  inhabitants,  and 
good  water ;  they  can  supply  pilots  for  Mali,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  come  out,  the  islanders 
being  so  timid  and  reserved.  From  the  E.  point  of  the  Atoll,  the  long  lagoon  reef  on  which 
Devampoori  stands  extends  in  a  S.W.  direction  for  6  m.,  where  three  small  cocoa  islets  are  formed 
at  itd  tip,  affording  a  passage  between  them  and  Toolis-du,  but  not  recommended.  Another  passage 
occurs  after  other  5  m.  to  the  S.W.,  round  the  S.  sides  of  three  smaller  islets,  on  one  of  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  clump  of  trees.  But  the  best  and  largest  opening  (which  is  7  m.  N.N.E. 
from  Mali  Island),  lies  8  m.  farther  to  S.W.,  or  15  m.  from  the  E.  extreme  of  the  group ;  this 
passage  should  be  adopted  by  vessels  bound  to  Mali  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

CABDIVA  ISLAHD  and  CHAmajsL.  This  channel  comprises  the  space  of  ocean  between 
Mali  and  Ari  Atolls  on  the  S.E.,  and  Phaidi-Pholo,  Mahlos  Mahdu,  and  Goidu  Atolls  on  the  N.W. 
Its  central  part  has  a  width  of  24  m.,  and  its  extreme  length  is  between  70  and  80  m.  in  a  N.E. 
and  S.W.  direction.  Hoo-waili-foori  Island,  in  lat.  5°  17'  N.,  Ion.  73^  88'  E.,  with  a  high  damp 
of  trees,  near  the  S.  end  of  Phaidi-Pholo  Atoll,  clearly  marks  the  N.  side  of  the  E.  entrance  into 
Oardiva  Channel ;  but  its  S.  side  is  not  so  well  defined  by  Gafor  Reef,  which  has  no  land-marks 
along  its  N.  and  W.  sides.  The  landfall  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Oardiva  Channel  is  not  so  good,  as 
the  tree  islands  of  Ari  and  Goidu  Atolls  stand  some  4  or  5  m.  within  the  prominent  points  of  theii 
boundary  reefs ;  but  To-du  Island,  in  lat.  4^  26'  N.,  Ion.  72^  56'  E.,  at  10  m.  within  the  channel, 
does  for  the  W.  what  Cardiva  does  for  the  E.  entrance. 

Cardiva  Island,  or  Cardoo  (centre)  in  lat.  4^  58'  N.,  Ion.  78°  26'  E.,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
mass  of  high  cocoa-nut  trees,  contains  about  200  inhabitants,  and  affords  good  fresh  water  and  some 
few  supplies.  Its  S.E.  side  is  convex  and  deep- to,  having  no  soundings  in  240  fathoms,  water,  dose 
to  the  beach.  On  its  N.W.  side  there  is  a  circular  reef,  having  a  lagoon  inside,  where  the  natives 
snugly  anchor  their  boats  off  the  village  on  the  ^.  side  of  Island.  The  entrance  into  the  lagoon  is 
near  the  N.E.  point  of  Island,  marked  by  a  few  sticks  placed  as  a  beacon ;  a  ship's  boat  can  only 
land  on  Oardiva  by  passing  this  one  boat-passage  through  the  fringing  reef.  There  is  generally  a 
heavy  surf  round  this  Island  and  reef,  except  at  the  boat-opening. 

Cardiva  Channel  is  extremely  useful  for  ships  to  and  from  India.  None  ought  to  attempt  to 
work  through  against  the  strength  of  either  S.W.  or  N.E.  monsoons ;  with  wind  and  current  against 
them,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible.  But  it  may  be  advantageously  adopted  when  the  monsoon  is 
fair,  or  at  the  change  of  monsoons,  when  the  winds  are  light  and  variable,  as  for  instance  in  Not., 
when  an  outward-bound  ship  has  crossed  the  line  to  W.  of  the  Maldivhs,  and  finds  the  wind  hanging 
too  much  from  E.  of  the  N.  point  to  allow  of  her  taking  the  8^  or  9^  channel  without  much  loss  of 
time,  she  may  then  use  the  Cardiva  Channel,  and  make  Ceylon  or  the  coast  of  India  by  Gape 
Comorin.  (See  WindrChart  for  Nov.)  At  the  change  of  monsoons  calms  are  very  frequent,  yet 
little  or  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  this  channel  being  very  capacious. 

Tides.  The  flood-tide  in  Cardiva  Channel  sets  E.N.E.  and  ebb  W.S.W. ;  H.  W.  at  12  h.  at 
F.  and  0.  of  moon.  During  the  N.E.  monsoon,  little  or  no  flood-stream  is  felt,  but  the  strength  of 
the  ebb  is  considerably  increased  by  the  strong  current  with  the  wind.  Contrariwise  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon  the  flood  is  strong,  with  little  or  no  sensible  ebb-stream. 
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OOIDTT,  or  H0B8BUBOH  ATOLL,  a  lagoon  reef,  (tJbe  tree-islands  oP  which  are  about  equir 
distant  26  m.  from  Cardiva  and  from  To-du,  bearing  N.  from  the  last,  and  W.  by  S.  from  the  first), 
marks  the  N.  side  of  the  W.  entrance  of  Cardiva  Channel,  and  is  separated  from  Mahlos  Mahdu 
Atoll  by  a  deep  space  about  6  m.  wide.  This  Atoll  is  small,  of  an  oval  shape,  its  greatest  E.  and 
W.  length  being  10  m.,  which  is  more  than  double  its  broadth.  It  has  three  large  islands  on  the 
N.  and  E.  parts,  all  inhabited  with  an  aggregate  population  of  dOO ;  they  afford  wood,  water,  and 
some  supplies.  Ck>idu,  in  lat.  4°  53'  N.,  Ion.  73°  58'  E.,  is  the  E.  island  and  largest.  The  only 
entrance  into  the  lagoon,  the  Dorah-kandu,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  Atoll ;  to  make  this  from  a  distance, 
a  N.E.  course  should  be  shaped  for  Fhen-du  (seen  from  aloft),  the  central  of  the  three  large  islands, 
until  on  that  bearing  the  several  stony  islets  are  sighted  wluch  bound  both  sides  of  the  entrance ; 
then  the  mast-head  look-out  will  detect  the  passage  between  them,  which  is  apparently  1  m.  broad, 
but  deep  water  is  confined  to  the  W.  side,  thus  narrowing  the  ship-passage  to  1  or  2  cables  only. 
There  is  fine  anchorage  in  the  interior,  in  17  to  20  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  mixed  with  mud  and 
clay,  and  free  from  rocks  in  the  centre,  though  they  are  found  near  the  barrier  ree£  The  W. 
extreme  of  this  Atoll  bears  W.  by  S.,  10  m.  from  Qoidu  Island. 

MAHLOS  MAHDXr  ATOLL.  This  W.  Atoll,  upwards  of  60  m.  in  meridional  length,  is 
distinctly  cut  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow,  deep  passage,  called  by  the  surveyors  Moresby  Channel ; 
thus  two  groups  are  formed,  which  have  been  called  N.  and  S.  Mahlos  Mahdu.  The  S.  end  of 
S.  group  bordering  on  Cardiva  Channel,  is  available  for  ships  to  anchor  who  wish  to  obtain  a  few 
supplies  and  wood  and  water,  which  are  to  be  had  at  He-tah-du  Island,  only  7  m.  to  the  N.  of  Goidu 
Atoll.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  ships  to  navigate  with  safety  through  the  centre  of  the 
N.  group,  it  is  so  full  of  coral  patches  and  rocks,  ctdled  by  natives  the  jungle.  However,  the 
Moresby  Channel  may  be  adopted  by  any  vessel  who  through  error  in  reckoning  gets  entangled  in 
these  groups. 

8.  Mahloi  Mahdu.  Its  S.E.  side  is  tolerably  straight,  and  faces  Cardiva  Channel;  its 
E.  point  is  prominent,  and  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  S.  point  of  Phaidi-pholo  Atoll,  which  is 
nearly  20  m.  distant.  From  the  E.  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  this  group  the  length  is  26  m.,  and  most 
of  the  islands  border  this  S.E.  fjetce.  At  the  extreme  S.,  opening  into  Qoidu  Channel,  is  a  good 
entrance  into  the  Atoll,  by  which  a  vessel  from  the  W.  may  obtain  access  to  anchorage  on  the 
N.  of  He-tah-dn  Island  (marking  the  S.  point  of  the  group),  in  lat.  5^  1'  N.,  Ion.  72""  50'  E.,  con- 
taining 260  inhabitants ;  wood  and  water  procurable.  There  are  passages  on  both  sides  of  He- 
tah-du  and  its  adjoining  islands,  as  well  as  between  all  the  islands  and  reefs  along  the  S.E.  and 
N.E.  boundaries.  The  Atoll-wari,  or  chief  man  of  the  S.  group,  resides  at  Dhur^an-du  Island, 
containing  100  inhabitants  and  good  water  on  the  boundary,  situated  6  or  7  m.  to  S.  of  the  £. 
point.  The  W.  side  of  this  group  is  composed  of  large  separate  lagoon  reefs  with  scarcely  any 
islands  to  distinguish  them,  but  passages  into  the  Atoll  are  found  between  them  all.  The 
W.  entranoe  of  Moresby  Channel  is  difficult  to  make  out,  being  less  than  3  m.  wide,  having  no 
tree-islands,  but  only  barrier  reefs.  Another  deep  but  very  narrow  gut  leads  on  about  an  E.  course 
through  the  Atoll  to  S.  of  Moresby  Channel,  baring  a  common  entrance  with  it  on  the  W.  But 
vessels  had  better  avoid  making  eidier  of  these  from  the  W. 

H.  MaMos  Mahdu  is  of  ddfiferent  shape  from  the  S.  group,  being  36  m.  in  N.  and  S.  length, 
and  only  15 m.  in  its  broadest  part;  but  its  character  is  similar,  having  its  W.  side  composed  of  a 
series  of  round  or  oval  lagoon  reefs  irregularly  placed,  some  prominent,  others  retiring  (a  peculiar 
feature  of  all  these  N.  Atolls),  whilst  the  E.  side  is  a  gentle  curve  with  a  series  of  islands,  twenty  in 
number,  between  all  which  there  are  good  passages  leading  into  the  Atoll.  None  of  these  islands 
have  good  water,  except  Fftinn,  in  lat.  5^  27'  N.,  the  second  N.  from  Moresby  Channel,  where  the 
collector  of  revenue,  the  chief  of  Atoll,  resides.  The  lagoon  ree&  along  the  W.  boundary  have  little 
to  point  them  out,  and  had  better  be  avoided,  especially  as  no  vessel  could  navigate  through  the 
intricacy  of  the  Atoll's  centre ;  but  its  N.  end  is  narrow  and  clear  of  reefe,  and  may  be  navigated 
through  with  ease :  the  genend  depths  are  from  23  to  27  fathoms,  water.  The  N.  part  of  this  group 
has  a  broad  passage  between  two  reefs,  with  plenty  of  ground  on  which  vessels  might  anchor,  then 
a  bottomless  channel  between  these  reefs  and  Powell  Islands  (the  N.  end),  in  lat.  5^  59'  N.,  Ion. 
72°  54'  E.,  two  inhabited  islands  standing  on  a  detached  reef  of  their  own,  with  no  soundings  off  it, 
which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  N.  extremity  of  the  whole  Mahlos  Mahdu  group. 

PHAIBI  PHOLO  ATOLL  Ues  to  N.  of  Cardiva  Island  and  E.  of  Mahlos  Mahdu.  It  is  of 
a  square  shape,  with  its  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  pressed  in,  and  the  others  rather  convex ;  thus  it 
presents  four  prominent  comers,  at  the  S.  one  of  which  stands  Aligow  Island,  being  Ifi  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Cardiva;  and  at  the  W.  corner  is  Kaxii-foori  Iiiland,  in  lat.  5°  20'  N.,  bearing  N.E.  10  ni. 
from  the  E,  point  of  S.  Mahlos  Mahdu.  Aligow  Island  has  high  trees,  and  thus  well  marks  the 
W.  extreme  of  the  long  barrier  reef  that  forms  (without  any  opening)  the  entire  S.E.  faoo  of  Atoll. 
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A  broad  opening  is  found  to  the  N.  of  Aligow,  and  along  this  concave  S.W.  side  there  are  sereral 
other  good  passages  between  islands.  The  N.W.  islands  can  furnish  good  water  and  some  supplies. 
The  Atoll-wari  resides  at  Hah-fori,  in  lat.  5°  26'  N.,  one  of  the  most  thickly  inhabited  islands, 
situated  at  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  W.  to  the  N.  point  of  Atoll.  Passages  into  the  interior 
occur  between  all  these  N.W.  islands ;  that  between  the  two  N.  islands  is  more  than  i  m.  broad, 
with  17  and  SO  fathoms,  water,  but  aome  reefs  will  be  found  inside.  Along  the  N.E.  concave  face 
only  two  or  three  openings  are  found,  and  these  are  in  the  N.  half;  thence  nothing  but  unbroken 
barrier  reef  extends  to  the  E.  estreme,  and  round  to  Aligow  Island  (with  high  trees),  in  lat.  5°  15' 
N.,  Ion.  73°  29'  £.,  the  S.  point  of  the  group.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  sea  breaks  with  yioleDce 
along  this  extensive  barrier  reef,  18  m.  in  length  and  with  several  islands ;  at  L.  W.  large  masses  of 
coral  rock  and  some  sand-banks  are  observed  along  its  sea-face.  Within  this  Atoll  many  coral 
patches,  dry  at  low  tide,  and  several  sunken  reefs  are  found,  with  1  or  2  fathoms,  water,  on  them ; 
the  general  depths  on  a  sandy  bottom  are  from  25  to  30  fathoms.  There  are  upwards  of  twen^ 
islands,  but  only  four  inhabited  in  this  Atoll,  and  they  contain  650  people ;  several  of  the  others 
have  been  inhabited,  but,  according  to  native  information,  the  population  had  died  off  or  had  deserted 
the  islands.    The  tides  and  currents  run  strong  through  the  openings  into  the  Atoll. 

MULA-DU  MADU  atoll  lies  to  N.E.  of  Mahlos  Mahdu,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
channel  only  7  m.  broad,  and  its  S.  islands  bear  N.W.,  10  m.  from  the  N.  islands  of  Phaidi-Pholo. 
This  Atoll  contains  101  islands,  extended  over  a  space  55  m.  in  length  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction, 
by  not  quite  20  in  breadth ;  twenty-nine  of  them  are  inhabited,  containing  a  population  of  1,700 
or  1,800.  The  islands  are  principally  along  the  E.  frontier,  and  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Atoll.  The 
officers  who  surveyed  these  islands  report  that  cotton  is  grown  in  small  quantity  on  some  islands  of 
this  group,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  others  of  the  Maldivhs  might  produce  the  same  ^th 
a  little  trouble.  Ships  can  easily  pass  through  this  group  in  the  day  time,  as  the  interior  has  few 
reefs,  especially  in  the  N.  portion ;  the  general  depths  are  from  20  to  25  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
with  c]ay  at  times.  The  tides  are  felt  in  the  Atoll,  running  about  H  to  2  m.  an  hour  at  the  springs; 
the  flood  to  E.N.E.,  the  ebb  to  W.S.W. ;  the  currents  influence  the  tides  much.  The  islands  and 
lagoon  reefs  which  form  the  boundary  of  tJiis  Atoll  are  more  separated  than  in  the  groups  previously 
described,  thus  leaving  broader  passages  into  the  interior.  There  are  not  many  islands  along  the 
W.  frontier  but  more  lagoon  reefs,  not  in  one  connected  barrier,  but  in  detached  portions ;  on  some 
are  small  islands,  and  between  the  whole  there  are  safe  passages.  The  principal  islands  are  Msd- 
ah-du  and  Kain-de-co-lu,  both  near  the  E.  boundary,  the  former  about  8  m.  from  the  Atoll's  S.  end, 
the  latter  about  10  m.  N.  of  the  former.  Kam-dlLii-diiy  the  S.  island  of  this  group,  is  in  lat 
5°  89'  N.,  Ion.  73°  17'  E. 

Anchorage  can  be  had  at  Kan-ah-du  (the  N.  end),  in  lat.  5°  47'  N.,  either  on  its  N.  or  S.  sides, 
according  to  ^e  season ;  it  is  a  beautiful  island,  filled  with  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees  and  other 
luxuriant  foliage ;  it  contains  100  inhabitants,  whose  village  is  on  the  N.  side  of  island,  but  good 
landing-places  are  found  on  both  N.  and  S.,  and  a  fine  pathway  through  the  bland.  The  Atoll- 
wari  resides  at  Man-ah-du.  Good  water  and  some  supplies  may  be  obtained ;  the  natives  keeptheir 
boats  inside  the  reef  on  the  N.E.  side  of  island.  There  is  good  anchorage  also  to  the  W.  of  jCaili- 
de-co-lu,  in  lat.  5°  56'  N.,  near  its  S.  point,  where  good  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  village: 
the  passage  into  the  Atoll  round  the  S.  side  of  this  island  is  broad  and  safe. 

Malcolm  Atoll,  a  large  lagoon  reef,  15  m.  long  and  only  8  broad,  lies  about  10  m.  to  W.  of  the 
N.W.  part  of  Milla-du  Madu  group.  It  was  unknown  to  Europeans  previous  to  the  survey  of  the 
Maldivhs  in  1834-36;  but,  according  to  native  information,  many  ships  have  been  totally  wrecked 
on  its  barren  reef,  and  all  lives  lost,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  wreck  being  left  after  a  few  horns, 
from  the  violence  of  the  surf,  and  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  reef*  The  lagoon  is  deep,  but  full 
of  coral  patches,  and  has  two  passages  into  it  along  the  E.  barrier,  but  only  fit  for  boats.  The 
N.E.  point  of  this  little  Atoll  is  well  marked  by  Mah-kundn  Island,  in  lat.  6^  25'  N.,  Ion.  72''  41' 
E.,  containing  100  inhabitants  and  good  water.  The  N.W.  projection  has  also  a  small  island,  hut 
the  remainder  of  the  W.  side  and  the  S.  have  nothing  to  point  them  out  but  the  surf.  The  S.  end 
of  this  reef  bears  N.W.  24  m.  from  Powell  Islands. 

TILLA-DU-MATI  ATOLL  is  on  the  same  plateau  of  soundings  as  Milla-du-Madu,  and  the 
frontier  islands  of  both  are  visible  one  from  the  other ;  this  Atoll  is  indeed  a  continuation  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  not  known  why  the  natives  give  them  two  names.  From  its  junction  with  Milla- 
du-Madu  this  Atoll  takes  a  N.N.E.  direction  for  30  m.  There  are  nearly  forty  islands  in  this  group* 
generally  of  a  large  size,  and  some  distance  apart ;  those  at  the  N.  and  E.  extremes  are  largest  and 
inhabited,  affording  good  water  and  some  supplies.  Safe  passages  occur  between  them  all.  Xeatah, 
the  N.  island,  in  lat.  6^  59'  N.,  Ion.  73^  12'  E.,  forms  a  very  prominent  point  to  the  Atoll;  it  is 
low,  like  all  the  rest,  but  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  visible   15  m.  from  mast-head.-   The 
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W.  boundary  has  not  so  many  islands,  but  more  reefs,  between  all  which  there  are  safe  passages, 
should  a  vessel  be  drifted  near  them,  but  they  had  better  be  avoided. 

Gnlandu  Channel^  between  Tilla-du  Mati  and  Hea-wandu  Pholo  Atolls,  is  at  its  W.,  the 
narrowest  part,  less  than  3  m.  broad,  but  its  £.  mouth  is  wide.  No  bottom  could  be  found  with 
2f20  fathoms  of  line ;  but  should  a  vessel  be  drifted  into  it,  she  will  find  passages  into  the  Atolls  on 
either  side,  where  she  may  anchor.  The  ebb-tide  runs  W.S.W.,  and  floed  E.N.£.;  H.  W.  at 
9  h.  80  m.  on  F.  and  C. ;  rise  and  fall  6  ft 

HEA-WAHDXr  FHOLO  ATOLL,  the  most  N.  one  of  the  Maldivh  group,  lies  off  the  N.W. 
side  of  Tillandu  Mati,  being  separated  from  it  by  Gulandu  Channel.  In  extent  N.W.  and  S.E.  it  is 
Id  m. ;  crosswise  it  measures  7  m.  It  has  twenty-four  islands,  three  or  four  of  which  are  lai^ ; 
they  lie  on  all  sides  of  the  boundary,  but  the  principal  ones  are  at  the  3.W.  and  N^.  sides ;  seven 
only  are  inhabited,  containing  a  population  of  760  souls ;  they  afford  wood,  water,  and  some  supplies. 
There  are  three  small  islands  in  the  centre  of  this  Atoll,  abounding  with  fine  green  turtle,  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  natives,  who  do  not  eat  them.  The  general  soundings  in  the  centre  are  20  to 
30  fathoms,  but  several  small  patches  are  scattered  about  Hea-wandUy  near  the  Atoll's  8.  end,  is 
the  principal  island,  being  the  residenoe  of  the  Sultan's  Wazir;  it  contains  150  inhabitants,  good 
water,  and  some  supplies.  It  is  of  triangular  form,  nearly  1  m.  in  greatest  length ;  the  margin  is 
composed  of  coral  thrown  up  some  Id  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  W.  side  of  ihe  island  is  thickly 
planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees ;  the  N.  and  £.  sides  have  a  thick  brush-wood ;  but 
the  interior,  which  is  3  or  4  ft.  lower  than  the  sides,  has  been  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
grain  called  himhi,  which,  with  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  limes,  and  the  cocoa-nut  and 
bread-fruit,  are  the  only  vegetable  productions ;  rice  is  imported  from  India,  but  only  the  richer 
inhabitants  can  afford  it ;  the  boneeto  fish,  caught  in  great  quantities,  is  the  principal  article  of 
food.  Fowls  are  abundant  on  all  islands,  but  not  easily  procured,  being  so  wild  and  difficult  to 
catch.  Money  will  not  fetch  its  full  value,  as  the  natives  have  so  little  use  for  it ;  rice,  tobacco, 
and  betel  nuts  are  the  best  medium  of  barter. 

Opemngs.  One  long  barrier  reef  forms  the  W.  side  of  Atoll ;  on  this  the  ship  Vicissitude 
(from  Mauritius  to  Ceylon)  was  wrecked  in  1836,  during  the  night,  with  W.  winds.  Its  S.  extreme 
is  a  barrier  reef,  called  Dhig-ftar,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  in  lat  6^  55'  N.,  Ion.  72^  65'  £.  Between 
the  two  reefs  there  is  an  excellent  passage  with  12  fathoms,  water,  opposite  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1  m.  within  the  line  of  boundary,  stands  the  Island  Hea-wandiL  Along  the  £.  maigin  of  the 
Atoll  there  are  nine  islands ;  the  S.  one  marks  the  E.  extreme  of  the  S.,  or  Dhig-fur  biuTier  reef, 
and  a  good  channel,  H  m.  wide,  lies  between  it  and  Gulandu  to  the  N.N.E.  Between  all  the  other 
islands  (except  the  two  large  £.  ones,  Gamatacan  and  Mura-du,  which  are  connected  by  a  reef), 
there  are  passages  for  ships,  but  that  between  Gulandu  and  Mura-du  has  two  shoal  coral  patches,  ?rith 
only  a  few  feet  water  on  them,  equidistant  from  island  and  shoal,  and  so  making  three  passages  out 
of  the  broad  space  of  3  m.  between  those  islands. 

Toraeoon,  the  N.  island  of  all  the  Maldivh  group,  is  in  lat  7^  T  N.,  Ion.  7*2^  53'  £. 

Anchorage.  Vessels  bound  to  Hea-wandu  from  the  £.,  had  better  avoid  the  above  shoals,  by 
passing  close  to  Gulandu  Island  on  either  side.  In  coming  from  the  W.,  Hea-wandu  will  appear  as 
the  S.  tree  island  of  the  Atoll,  and  may  be  steered  for  when  bearing  £.N.£.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
a  ship  could  anchor  between  the  E.  side  of  Hesrwandu  and  a  small  reef,  dry  at  L.  W.  at  i  m.  off 
shore.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  the  best  anchorage  is  off  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  in  16  and 
17  fathoms,  water,  to  the  N.  of  the  barrier  reef  which  bounds  the  Atoll's  S.  point 

TIDES.  At  the  head  of  the  Maldivhs,  the  tides  are  extremely  irregular,  and  at  all  times 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents ;  thus  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  the  ebb-stream  seems 
to  run  longer  than  in  the  opposite  season.  During  strong  W.  breezes  die  flood  sets  to  the  £.  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  but  when  the  wind  moderates,  the  ebb  takes  its  turn  and  sets  W.  in 
like  manner,  the  water  falling  half  a  foot  lower  than  it  ordinarily  does  at  springs.  The  rise  and 
fall  is  about  5  ft,  and  the  streams  run  about  l^m.  an  hour.  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  at 
9  h.  30  m. 

Cuxrents.  The  currents,  about  the  N.  part  of  the  Maldivh  chain,  set  to  W.  from  Dec.  to 
April,  inclusive ;  from  May  to  Aug.  they  set  to  £. ;  about  mid-Sept  they  turn  to  S.,  and  continue 
so  till  the  squally  period  in  Dec,  which  ushers  in  the  N.£.  monsoon. 
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Tlie  Biglit-Degrees  OhaiuieL  This  space  of  sea,  70  ml  in  width,  between  the  head  of  the 
Maldiyhs  and  Minikoi  Island  is  perfectly  safe,  and  adopted  by  Teasels  bound  to  the  Malabar  coast  or 
Colombo  daring  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  bound  to  Bombay  or  more  N.  ports  at  the  close  of  that 
monsoon  in  Nov.,  when  the  N.-Westers  of  the  Malabar  coast  are  over,  and  its  land-winds  are  pretty 
well  established.  It  will  be  prudent  to  keep  nearer  to  Minikoi  than  to  the  MaldiThs,  as  the  conent 
sets  to  the  S.  between  end  of  Sept.  and  the  close  of  year.  In  the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
mid-channel  is  the  best  track,  or  rather  inclining  towards  the  Maldivhs.  The  carronts  in  this 
channel  are  much  the  same  as  at  the  head  of  the  Maldirhs,  but  in  the  N  JS.  monsoon  they  at  times 
set  to  N.W,  and  to  N.  when  Southerly  winds  occur,  but  very  rarely. 

UHIKOI  ISLAHD,  or  Malikoi,  though  generally  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  Lakadiyh  group, 
is  upwards  of  100  m.  from  them,  and  68  m.  to  N.  of  the  Maldivhs.  It  is  very  populous,  and  the 
natives  are  hospitable,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  authorities  in  Malabar.  The 
erection  of  a  light-house*  on  Minikoi  is  in  contempktion,  as  the  Island  lies  right  in  the  track  of 
mail  steamers  £om  Point  de  Galle  to  Aden.  The  fine  P.  and  O.  steamer  Colombo,  was  stranded 
there  during  a  fog,  in  Nov.,  1862.  To  give  a  general  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  Minikoi  to 
the  Malabfu*  coast,  it  may  be  stated  as  being  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Gape  Coau>rin,  from 
which  it  is  distant  d70m. 

The  extremes  of  Minikoi  Seefii  lie  between  lat.  8^  14'  and  8^  19'  N.,  and  between  loa. 
73°  59'  and  78°  6'  £. ;  the  island  being  at  the  S.E.  half  of  this  space. 

The  Island  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land,  7  m.  long,  lying  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  an  irr^ar 
coral  reef  projects  from  its  N.W.  face  ahout  8  m.,  and  joined  to  the  extremes  of  the  Island ;  bat  on 
the  S.E.  side  there  is  no  reef.  On  the  reef  near  the  W.  point  of  the  Island  there  is  a  small  islM 
with  trees,  in  lat.  8°  16'  N.,  Ion.  78°  0'  E.  At  the  N.  end  there  is  a  passage  through  the  reef, 
with  a  greatest  depth  of  2  fathoms,  through  which  boats  and  small  vessels  pass,  but  it  is  narrow  and 
intricate.  Where  the  boats  lie  inside  the  reef  the  water  is  deeper,  di  and  3  fathoms,  over  a  bottom 
of  hard  coral.  The  Island  is  well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  70  ft.  high,  and  visible  from 
a  vessel's  deck  10  or  Id  m. 

The  Nine-Degrees  Channel^  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Minikoi  and  to  the  N.  by  Seuheli-par  and 
Kalpeni  Islands,  has  a  widdi  of  108  m.  It  is  used,  as  the  Eight-Degrees  Channel,  at  the  close  of 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  by  vessels  bound  to  Bombay ;  or  in  the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  by  vessels 
bound  to  Cochin,  Tuticorin,  or  Ceylon,  when  the  route  either  N.  or  S.  of  Minikoi  may  be  adopted 
at  discretion. 

If  bound  from  Mozambique  Channel  to  the  S.  part  of  Malabar  coast,  or  to  Colombo,  near  the 
close  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  course  may  be  steered  from  the  equator  to  N.  of  the  Seychelles,  aboat 
Ion.  53°  or  64°  E.,  to  pass  through  the  Eight  or  Nine  Degrees  Channel ;  but  if  bound  to  the 
S.  part  of  Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  One-and-a-Half  Degree  Channel  seems  preferable,  being 
mora  direct  and  equally  safe  as  the  former.  This  latter  channel,  however,  should  not  be  used,  nor 
any  of  the  channels  to  the  S.  of  it,  during  the  strength  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  but  either  the  Eight 
or  Nine  Degrees  Channel  may  then  be  adopted  at  discretion ;  if  the  wind  is  steady  at  S.W.,  the 
Eight  Degrees  Channel  may  be  followed,  as  it  is  rather  more  direct  than  that  to  the  N.  of  Minicoy. 
If  this  channel  is  taken  when  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  certain  of  being  to  the  £.  of  Minicoj, 
a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  Point  de  Galle. 

In  passing  through  the  Nine  Degrees  Channel  in  thick  weather,  and  uncertain  of  the  latitude, 
if  Minicoy  Island  is  seen,  pass  on  either  side ;  but  great  caution  is  requisite  in  approaching  any  of 
these  islands  in  thick  weather,  or  in  light  winds,  for  they  are  all  very  low,  with  extensive  cond 
reefs  around  them,  close  to  which  there  are  no  soundings.  The  current  frequently  sets  to  the 
S.  amongst  them  in  both  monsoons ;  there  is  a  set  sometimeB  to  the  N.,  when  the  winds  are  light 
or  variable,  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

*  The  light-house  on  Minikoi  has  been  proposed  for  bo  many  years  in  the  Admiralty  list  of  lights,  that  «o 
hope  to  hear  soon  of  its  erection. 
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LAKADIVH  ISLANDS  AND  BANKS. 

The  Lakadivh  Ifllands,*  or  Lakra-divh  group,  consist  of  about  a  dozen  small  islands,  with  a 
few  detached  reefs  and  banks ;  they  stand  on  the  verge  of  steep,  coral  reefs,  close  to  which  no 
soundings  are  obtainable,  therefore  great  caution  is  requisite  in  approaching  any  of  them  in  thick 
weather  or  in  light  winds.  Being  all  so  low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  only  50  or  60  ft.  above  the  sea, 
these  Islands  are  not  discernible  at  any  distance,  and  therefore  are  commonly  and  prudently  avoided 
by  navigators ;  but  amongst  them  there  are  safe  and  wide  channels  through  which  a  ship  may  extri- 
cate herself  if,  by  any  error  in  reckoning  or  otherwise,  she  gets  amongst  them.  The  group  belongs 
partly  to  the  British  Government,  being  subordinate  to  Calicut ;  partly  to  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore, 
with  which  place  these  islanders  have  their  principal  trade. 

SEVHELI-PAE,  the  S.W.  danger  of  the  Lakadivh  group,  is  a  reef  with  two  islands,  small 
and  low,  each  less  than  2  m.  in  circumference,  the  one  bearing  N.N.E.  ^  E.  from  the  other,  distant 
6  m.  The  H.  ialandy  in  lat  10^  6'  N.,  Ion.  72^  14'  E.,  stands  at  the  extreme  N.E.  margin  of  the 
reef,  which  dries  at  L.  W.,  and  hence  extends  to  S.W.  for  11  m. ;  at  about  3  m.  to  W.S.W.  of  that 
island,  there  appears  to  be  an  opening  into  the  lagoon.    A  coral  bank  of  soundings,  with  4  and 

5  to  9  and  11  fathoms,  water,  projects  about  1  m.  to  N.  of  the  N.  island,  and  thereabouts  appears  a 
passage  into  the  interior,  through  which  boats  can  proceed  to  the  S.  island,  which  stands  more  than 
1  m.  within  the  S.E.  boundary  of  Seuheli-pcur  Beef.  The  islands  are  well  wooded,  but  not  inhabited, 
except  when  boats  come  from  other  Lakadivh  islands  in  the  fair  season  to  fish.  The  water  procured 
by  digging  is  salt  and  unfit  t5  use ;  a  soft  kind  of  wood,  which  will  do  for  fuel,  may  be  got  on  the 
N.  island,  but  the  other  abounds  most  with  cocoa-palms,  the  nuts  of  which  are  unpalatable. 

The  S.  island  is  in  lat.  10^  0'  N.,  and  Ion.  72^  id'  E.,  and  the  reef  extends  rather  more  than 

6  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  it. 

Cantion.  The  SeuheH-par  Reef,  being  deep-to,  should  be  approached  with  great  caution; 
many  of  the  black  rocks  on  it  are  considerably  elevated  above  L.  W.  mark,  but  at  high  tide  its 
boundary  is  nearly  all  submerged.  The  account  given  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  Anne  (from  the 
Red  Sea),  wrecked  about  midnight  of  April  9th,  1804,  makes  another  reef  to  lie  several  miles  on  a 
N.W.  bearing  from  the  Seuheli-par  Islands ;  but  Captain  Moresby  could  discover  no  appearance  of 
danger  about  the  situation  assigned  to  Anne's  Reef,  which  was  probably  the  edge  of  the  great  reef, 
the  estimated  distance  from  the  islands  having  been  overrated  at  the  time  of  the  misfortune. 

KALPENI,  (the  S.  end)  in  lat.  10'  3'  N.,  Ion.  73^  35'  E.,  the  S.E.  island  of  the  Lakadivhs, 
bearing  nearly  E.  79  m.  from  Seuheli-par,  is  composed  of  two  narrow,  low  islands,  standing  on  the 
E.  side  of  a  lagoon  reef,  nearly  7  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  S.  or  largest 
ialand  (Kalpeni),  which  is  inhabited  and  well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  has  soundings  of  9  or 
10  fathoms,  coral  bottom,  ofif  its  S.  end;  from  this  the  barrier  reef  extends  round  the  W.  and  N., 
and  joins  the  N.  end  of  the  N.  island  (Cheria).  This  reef  is  deep- to,  with  high  breakers,  and  no 
soundings  obtainable  till  close  to  the  surge ;  through  one  part  of  it  there  is  a  narrow  passage  into 
the  lagoon,  with  only  H  and  3  fethoms,  water,  but  from  3  to  4  feithoms  are  found  on  the  coral  flat 
inside.  The  boats  of  the  natives  lie  at  the  S.W.  part  of  Kalpeni,  on  a  nearly  S.  bearing,  and  about 
3  m.  distant  from  the  gateway  or  passage  through  the  reef. 

Underob  Island,  or  Anderoot,  (the  E.  end)  in  lat.  10°  47'  N.,  Ion.  73°  42'  E.,  bears  N.  i  E. 
38  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  Cheria,  and  the  channel  between  them  is  clear  of  danger.  This  island, 
3^  m.  long,  E.  and  W.,  and  less  than  half  as  broad,  is  low  and  well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  wall  of  coral  rocks  aU  round,  through  which  there  is  only  one  small  passage  for 
boats.  The  S.  side  is  very  deep-to,  and  affords  no  anchoring-ground,  but  vessels  can  anchor  off 
the  E.  point,  in  10  or  13  fathoms,  sand  and  rock;  and  on  the  N.E.  and  the  N.  an  extensive  coral 
bank  projects  some  6  or  8  m.,  with  various  depths  from  8  or  10  fathoms  to  16  fathoms.  About  a 
mile  from  the  island,  the  bottom  on  this  bank  of  soundings  is  sandy  in  10  or  12  £&thoms,  where 
vessels  might  anchor  during  S.  winds  abreast  the  houses  scattered  along  the  N.  side  of  Uuderoo. 
In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  vessels  can  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  about  i  m.  from  shore,  with 
extremes  of  island  bearing  from  N.N.E.  to  E.  by  S.  Turtle  may  be  got  here ;  water  is  tolerably 
good ;  the  natives  are  poor  and  inoffensive.  Underoo  is  the  nearest  island  to  the  Malabar  coast ; 
Mount  Delly  bears  from  it  N.E.  |  E.,  and  is  distant  113  m.     {See  page  402.) 

ELICALPEHI  BAHK,  of  circular  form,  nearly  5  m.  in  diameter,  bears  N.E.  by  N.  from 

*  Tbflee  ialandB  are  under  the  British  OoUeotorate  of  CUicut.  (^m  page  404).  Some  ojelones,  travelling 
UD  the  Kalabar  coast  (notably  the  Cleopair<i^»  storm,  of  April,  184^),  tor  a  time  submerged  some  of  these 
islands,  destroying  more  than  1,000  people. 
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Underoo,  28  m.  Its  centre  is  in  lat.  11°  13'  N.,  and  Ion.  73°  67'  E.,  or  about  the  latitude  of 
Calicut,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  100  m.,  but  only  83  m.  on  a  S.W.  by  W.  bearing  from  Mount 
Dellj.  It  is  composed  of  sharp  coral  rocks ;  the  least  water  found  during  an  examination  of  two 
I  days  with  three  vessels,  was  6  fathoms,  but  it  ought  to  be  avoided  by  large  ships,  particularly  in 
I  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  tlie  high  sea  might  cause  a  vessel  to  bump.  The  barque  Premier  had 
I  soundings  on  it,  varying  from  9  to  4  fathoms,  in  about  lat.  11°  15'  N.;  therefore  it  may  probably 
extend  more  to  N.,  or  have  a  less  depth  than  shown  on  charts. 

CABETTTI,  or  COOEXTn  ISlAVD,  (centre)  in  lat.  10°  81'  N.,  Ion.  72°  36'  E..  bears 
N.E.  i  N.,  and  32  m.  from  the  N.  Seuheli-par  Island,  and  W.N.W.  62  m.  from  Kalpeni ;  the 
channel  between  them  being  (so  far  as  known)  clear  of  dangers.  Cabruti  is  a  low  island,  nearly 
3  m.  in  length,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  by  1  m.  in  breadth ;  trees  are  visible  from  a  ship's  deck,  about  10  or 
12  m.  Although  not  large,  this  island  is  valuable  to  the  natives,  by  affording  good  water,  and 
two  species  of  excellent  cocoa-nuts.  A  steep  coral  reef  encompasses  the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  island 
(forming  a  lagoon  within),  projecting  out  for  2  m.  in  some  parts ;  the  E.  side  is  also  steep  and  rocky. 
The  proper  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  at  the  N.E.  end  of  island,  but  the  boats  of  natives  pass 
through  other  parts  of  the  reef.  Off  the  reef,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  island,  there  is  a  coral  spot, 
where  a  vessel  might  anchor  in  necessity,  with  a  chain  cable.  The  tides  or  currents  run  here  at 
times  2  m.  an  hour ;  never  setting  upon  any  of  the  islands,  but  generally  alon^  them,  or  along  the 
reefs,  thus  lessening  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  calms.  The  flood  sets  to  N.E.  and  ebb  to 
S.W.;  the  former  is  nearly  nullified  by  current  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  as  among  the  Maldivhs. 

Piti  Sand-Bank,  in  lat  10°  45'  N.,  Ion.  72°  32'  E.,  is  about  6  ft.  above  sea,  without  shrubs 
or  verdure,  beaiing  N.N.W.  15  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  Cabruti,  anc^  about  S.S.W.  from  Ameni. 
This  sandy  isle  or  bank  is  small,  and  probably  the  sea  makes  a  clear  breach  over  it  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon.  It  is  generally  covered  with  birds,  and  on  its  E.  side  there  is  a  black  rock  resembling  a 
wreck.  To  the  E.  and  S.  of  it,  there  are  soundings  of  6  and  4  fathoms,  a  part  of  the  rocky  baink 
of  soundings  which  projects  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  towards  Tingaro,  and  about  20  m.  to  N.N.E.  towards 
Ameni ;  indeed,  the  chart  makes  it  join  the  plateau  on  which  that  island  stands.  From  Ameni,  the 
£.  side  of  this  bank  runs  down  S.  by  W.  for  10  m.,  then  nearly  S.  for  a  like  distance,  on  the 
meridian  of  Cabruti  till  a  mile  or  two  below  the  latitude  of  Piti  Sand.  More  ancient  accoants 
make  it  extend  some  9  m.  E.S.E.  from  Piti.  The  soundings  range  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  the 
amaUest  depths  being  near  Piti,  and  at  6  to  8  m.  from  Ameni. 

AXXal  (centre),  in  lat.  11°  5'  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  41'  E.,  is  a  nearly  round  island,  aboat  1)^  m. 
in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  rocks ;  close  to  those  on  the  S.  side  there  are  soundings  of  8  and 
10  fathoms,  where  a  vessel  can  anchor  in  the  N.E.  monsoon ;  between  these  soundings  and  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  bank  extending  from  Piti,  there  appears  to  be  a  narrow  gap  of  deep  water; 
this  is  uncertain,  for  a  depth  of  14  fathoms  was  found  at  8^  m.  distance  on  a  W.  course  from  where 
the  E.  I.  C.  surveying  brig  Taptee  was  anchored  in  8  fathoms  to  S.  of  Ameni,  with  extremes  of  the 
island  bearing  between  N.N.E.  and  W.N.W. ;  and  intermediate  casts  of  10  fathoms,  water,  were 
found.* 

Cardamom  (centre),  in  lat.  11°  13'  N.,  Ion.  72°  44'  E.,  is  a  long,  low  island,  5  m.  N.N.E. 
from  Ameni,  and  its  greatest  length  is  4  m.,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  On  its  W.  side  a  coral  reef 
stretches  out  nearly  2  m.,  embracing  both  ends  of  the  island,  but  extending  more  from  the  S.  end 
than  from  the  N.  Near  the  S.  point  of  the  reef  there  are  said  to  be  soundings  of  16  and  20  fathoms, 
neariy  half-way  towards  Ameni,  but  these  are  not  on  the  chart. 

ATJCTJTTA  ISLAHD  bears  N.W.  ^  W.  32  m.  from  Cabruti,  which  it  much  resembles  in  size. 
It  is  well  inhabited,  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  seems  a  little  higher  than  the  small  islands 
in  its  vicinity.  At  1  m.  from  its  S.W.  point,  and  joined  to  it  by  a  reef,  is  little  Calputi  Island, 
with  soundings  off  its  S.  side,  in  lat.  10°  49'  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  9^  E.,  and  the  N.E.  point  of  Aucutta 
bears  from  it  N.E.  by  N.  4  m.  Both  islands  are  on  the  same  coral  reef,  which  projects  more  than 
a  mile  W.  of  Calputi,  and  nearly  2  m.  W.  of  Aucutta.  From  Calputi,  the  Piti  Sand  bears  E.  bj 
S.  23  m.  To  the  N.  and  the  N.E.  of  Aucutta  there  is  an  extensive  plateau  of  soundings  connecting 
it  with  Bingaro  and  Tingaro  Islands,  and  a  vessel  could  anchor  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  in  7  or 
8  fathoms  about  1|  m.  off  the  S.W.  side  of  Bingaro. 

Bingaro  and  Tingaro  are  two  small  islands  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  which  projects  about 
2  m.  to  N.W.  and  to  W.  and  S.  of  the  former  island,  with  1  m.  round  Tingaro,  the  E.  side  of  which 
is  deep-to.  The  chart  exhibits  a  fine  bank  of  soundings  extending  from  1  m.  to  4  m.  to  W.  of 
Bingaro  Island,  and  down  to  Aucutta  as  mentioned  before ;  this  bank  has  soundings  on  it»  from 
6  to  7  fathoms  near  Bingaro  to  10  to  15  fathoms  near  Aucutta,  and  ships  might  occasionaUy  anchor 

•  The  islanden  reported  a  shoal  bank  to  lie  10  m.  N.W.  firom  Ameni,  but  a  fruitless  search  for  it  was 
by  the  Taptee,    Navigators  must  remember  that  the  vicinity  of  the«io  itiLmdi»  has  boon  only  partially  explosred. 
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on  it  with  a  chain.  Tingaro  lies  about  2  in.  E.N.E.  irom  Bingaro,  and  is  in  lat.  10°  56'  N. ;  from 
it  the  nearest  part  of  the  bank  of  soundings  (that  extends  several  miles  N.  of  Piti)  bears  about 
E.S.E  9  m. 

PEREMUL-PAB  is  a  triangular  reef  pointing  to  S.,  to  N.W.,  and  to  N.E. ;  near  the  latter 
point  there  is  a  small,  low  isle  or  sand-bank,  in  lat.  11°  9'  N.,  Ion.  71°  69'  E.,  within  the  reef  at 
about  3  m.  from  the  N.E.  tip.  The  S.  point  of  this  reef  bears  N.W.  18  m.  from  the  centre  of 
Aucutta  Island ;  there  are  soundings  close  to  the  reef  on  the  S.W.  side  and  round  the  N.W.  point 
or  angle. 

Betrarpax  (the  N.W,  one  of  those  reefs  which  have  tne-islands)^  bears  N.N,E.{rom  Peremul- 
par  Sand-Bank,  the  channel  between  them  being  18  m.  broad.  The  island  Betn-par,  lying  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  reef,  is  small  and  low  with  some  trees  on  iha  V.  part,  in  lot  11°  35'  N.,  and 
Ion.  72°  9'  E.  Close  under  its  S.  side  there  is  a  gap  in  the  reef,  with  2  fathoms,  water,  where  in 
fine  weather  a  small  vessel  might  lie  for  a  short  time ;  and  a  ship  may  anchor  during  N.W.  winds 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  water,  very  close  to  the  reef  with  the  centre  of  Betra-par  Island  bearing  N.N.W. 
distant  about  1  m.  There  is  a  little  sandy  isle  near  the  E.  face  of  the  reef  at  4  m.  to  the  3.  of  the 
tree-island,  and  the  reef  extends  3  or  8  m.  more  to  S.  Both  S.  and  W.  sides  of  this  reef  seem  to 
be  less  wall-like  than  those  of  the  Maldivhs,  for  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  is  shown  on  the  chart  off  its 
S.  extreme,  and  the  ship  Ghrantham,  which  ran  on  to  the  W.  part  of  this  reef,  Oct.  8th,  1713,  sue- 
ceeded  in  heaving  off  by  a  kedge  laid  out  in  deep  water. 

KUTAH  ISLAHS  (the  N.  end),  in  lat.  11°  30'  N.,  Ion.  72°  59'  E.,  bearing  E.  from  the 
S.  extreme  of  Betra-par  Reef,  and  N.E.  19  m.  from  the  N.  end  of  Oardamum,  is  2^m.  long 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  The  island,  inhabited,  and  well  covered  with  trees,  is  quite  steep-to  along  ita 
E.  face ;  but  its  W.  side  has  a  fringing  reef,  which  extends  about  i  m.  off,  and  beyond  that  a 
narrow  bank  of  soundings,  which  off  the  S*  end  of  the  island  extends  no  more  than  1  m.,  but  affords 
anchoring-ground  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  water,  about  3  cables*  lengths  off  shore.  The  beet  anchorage 
for  communicating  in  fine  weather  with  the  shore  is  off  N.W.  point  of  Kiltan,  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
only  about  3  cables'  lengths  from  shore.  This  position  is  abreast  of  the  landing-place,  wtthin  the 
fringing  reef,  which  has  but  a  narrow  passage  for  boats. 

CHITLAC,  the  N.  island  of  the  Lakadivhs,  in  lat.  11°  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  42'  E.,  bears  from 
Kiltan  N.W.  by  W.  20  m.,  and  E.  by  N.  from  the  N.  end  of  Betra-par,  from  which  it  is  32  m. 
distant.  It  is  about  1^  m.  long  N.  and  S.,  its  E.  face  steep-to,  but  a  coral  reef  stretches  round  its 
W.  side,  having  a  narrow  bank  of  soundings  outside,  which  extends  to  N.  and  S.  of  the  island, 
affording  anchorage  in  fine  weather.  The  island  is  well  planted  with  trees,  and  inhabited ;  the 
water  is  pretty  good,  and  excellent  poultry,  though  in  small  quantity,  may  be  procured. 

The  best  anchorage  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  off  the  S.  end,  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  water,  with 
the  extremes  of  the  island  bearing  between  N.  and  N.E.  by  N.,  and  the  W.  extreme  of  the  barrier 
reef  N.N.W. ;  this  position  is  only  about  4  cables*  lengths  from  the  island.  It  is  best  to  employ  a 
native  boat  in  communicating  widi  the  shore.  Ghitlac  and  Kiltan  belong  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whose  representatives  are  a  few  peons  from  Calicut. 

Byramgore  Beef,  or  Chereapani,  is  10  m.  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  but  including  the  bank  of 
soundings  off  its  N.  end,  the  extreme  length  is  more  than  12  m.,  and  its  breadth  5  m.  The  S.E. 
point  of  the  reef,  which  dries  at  L.  W.,  is  in  lat.  11°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  71°  50'  E.,  bearing  N.W.  by 
W.  24  m.  from  Betra-par  Island,  and  the  channel  between  is  safe.  There  is  a  narrow  bank  of 
soundings  off  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W.  sides  of  this  reef,  but  that  on  the  N.  is  3  m.  broad,  with 
overfalls  of  6,  4,  and  8  fathoms,  water ;  but  there  may  be  a  less  depth,  for  it  is  studded  with  coral 
rocks,  which  are  plainly  visible  under  a  vessers  bottom.  The  coral  rocks  fringing  the  reef  are 
discernible  at  L.  W. ;  but,  as  this  and  Beleapani  Reef  are  so  deep-to,  the  approach  at  night  is  very 
dangerous,  as  the  noise  of  surf  would  not  be  heard  unless  a  ship  were  to  leeward  in  calm  weather ; 
and  the  current  frequently  sets  12  or  15  m.  during  night  in  uncertain  directions,  especially  in 
unsettled  weather  at  the  change  of  monsoons,  although  usually  between  S.E.  and  S.W.  during 
Feb.,  Maroh,  and  April.  The  ship  Byramgore  was  totally  lost  on  the  S.  end  of  this  reef  on 
Nov.  I7th,  1827,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  reef  on  which  the  ship  Competitor  struck  in  the 
night  of  Aug.  21st,  1827,  but  fortunately  backed  off  and  reached  Bombay. 

CHEBBAVIAHI  BEEF,  or  BELEAPAITI,  the  N.-most  dangerous  reef  of  the  Lakadivhs, 
is  a  long,  oval  reef,  7  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  its  S.  end  bears  N.N.E.  from  the  N.  end  of 
Byramgore  Bank,  leaving  a  fair  channel  of  18  m.  between  them.  There  are  sand-banks  on  the 
N.  and  E.  sides ;  by  the  latter  there  is  a  passage  into  the  interior  for  boats.  At  the  S.  end  there 
are  a  few  coral  rocks,  which  seem  always  to  be  above  water,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary 
I  reef  is  only  visible  towards  L.  W.  The  E.,  the  N.,  and  the  N.W.  sides,  are  as  steep  as  a  wall,  but 
I  off  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides  a  bank  of  soundings  extends  nearly  a  mile,  and  on  this  vessels  can  anchor 
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in  the  N.E.  monfioon,  in  0  or  10  fathoms,  water.  The  extent  of  the  reef  is  from  lat  12^  17'  to 
lU?  d4'  N,  and  its  S.  point  is  in  Ion.  Tl""  5d'  E. 

Tides.  At  Oherbaniani  and  Bjramgore  Beefs,  as  well  as  at  Eiltan  and  Ghidac,  the  spring- 
tides rise  6  or  7  ft.,  and  neaps  8  ft ;  the  flood  sets  to  N.E.  and  ebb  to  S.W.  The  ebb-stream 
runs  strongest  and  longest,  for  8  to  10  hours  together  at  springs,  during  N.E.  monsoon,  when  the 
drain  of  current  runs  with  it ;  at  that  season  the  flood-stream  is  scarcely  perceptible,  although  the 
regular  rise  of  tide  is  Yisible  on  the  reef.  High  water  occurs  at  10  h.  30  m.  at  F.  and  C.  of 
moon. 

Bassas  de  Pedro,  or  Fadna  Bank,  called  Munyal-par  by  the  Lakadivh  islanders,  is  a  large 
bank  of  soundings  of  crescent  form,  ooncaye  to  the  E.,  ranging  over  a  space  70  m.  in  length  by 
10  to  15  m.  in  breadth,  or  between  lat.  Id^  30'  and  13°  40'  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  oi 
7d°  15'  and  7^°  45'  E.,  having  on  the  N.  part  soundings  from  dd  to  38  fathoms,  and  on  the 
S.  part  20  to  34  fathoms,  sand,  shells,  and  rotten  coral ;  the  water  on  the  bank  is  not  disooloored, 
so  as  to  indicate  soundings,  and  the  edges  of  it  are  steep-to.  Sesostris  Bank,  discovered  by  the 
E.  I.  C.  steam-frigate  Sesostris  in  1847,  lies  about  15  m.  to  W.  of  MunyaJ-par,  between  the 
parallels  of  13*^  0'  N.  and  13*"  15'  N..  and  between  the  meridians  of  71°  53'  E.  and  73°  5'  E. 
The  general  soundings  on  it  are  from  18  to  38  fathoms,  but  near  both  N.  and  8.  extremes,  casts 
of  11  and  13  fathoms  were  found ;  the  sides  are  steep-to.  Cora-Divh,  formerly  called  Little 
Padua  Bank,  lies  to  N.N.E.  of  Sesostris  Bank,  and  to  N.W.  of  Munyal-par,  or  between  lat.  13°  34' 
and  13°  53'  N.,  the  centre  being  in  Ion.  73°  10'  E.  Tlie  soundings  on  this  bank  range  between 
34  and  30  fiAthoms,  the  bottom  sand,  decayed  coral,  and  broken  shells ;  its  length  is  30  m.  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W. ;  its  average  breadth  0  m. 

Vessels  bound  to  Oca  or  Port  Oarwar,  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  might  sound  on  these  banks 
to  make  sure  of  position  in  cloudy  weather.  They  seem  conveniently  placed  as  Directum  Banks 
for  Oarwar  Port  {see  page  397) ;  like  as  Angria  Bank  serves  for  Viziadrug,  and  the  Directi<m  Bank 
for  Bombay. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

KEELING  ISLANDS— SUMATRA  WEST  COAST. 

KEBLINaS    OB    €0008 — ^ISLANDS    OFF    AOHEBN    HBAD— FEDIB    COAST — WINDS     AVB     OUBBENTS     OFF 
AOHEEN  HEAD — PBPFEB  FOBTB — DIAH — TELLOO  CBOOET — TELLOO  OOOLUMPUNG — PALO   BAMQAB 

— BIOAS  HABBOUB — ^BANOOONGONa  TO  PADANG PADANO  TO  FOBT  MALBOBOUGH — BENCOOUBK — 

ISLANDS  OFF  SUMATBA  W.   COAST — ^HOG  ISLAND — ^PULO  NIAS — THE   PAGEB  ISLANDS— SMGANO-* 
8UNDA  STBAIT — JATA  W.   END — BATAYIA— -OHBISTICAS  ISLAND. 

(Vabution  AT  Eeeungs,  V  W. ;  at  Aoheen  Head,  1}°  E.  ;  at  Engano  Island,  Oi^  E. ;  at 

Ohbistmas  Island,  No  Yabiation.) 


The  Keeling  or  Cooos  IiUiidB  are  in  two  distinct  divisions,  lying  N.  and  S.  of  each  other, 
having  a  channel  between  them  about  15  m.  wide.  The  N.  division  consists  of  one  island  only, 
about  l^m.  long,  N.  and  S.,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  surrounding  a  small  interior  lagoon. 
In  the  S.  group  the  islets  are  numerous.  They  were  not  much  known  previous  to  the  visit  of 
Captain  J.  0.  Boss,  of  the  ship  Borneo,  who  partially  refitted  his  ship  at  the  S.  group  in  1835,  and 
settled  there.  He  gave  this  group  the  name  of  the  Borneo  Coral  Isles,  restricting  the  name  of 
Keeling  to  the  N.  island.  The  harbour,  first  named  Fort  Refuge,  is  sometimes  called  Port  Albion. 
New  Selma  is  the  village  where  he  fixed  his  residence,  with  his  family  and  followers,  amongst  whom 
were  a  smith  and  a  carpenter.  The  S.  group  is  a  cluster  of  islets  encircling  a  shallow  lagoon,  of  an 
oval  form,  about  Om.  long  and  7  wide.  The  islets  are  coral  reefs,  on  which  broken  coral  and  dust 
afford  place  and  nourishment  for  thousands  of  cocoa-palms.  Outer  edges  of  the  islands  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  inner,  but  nowhere  exceed  20  ft.  above  mean  level  of  sea.  The  lagoon  is 
shallow,  almost  filled  with  branching  corals  and  coral  sand. 

The  S.  Keeling  Isles  extend  from  lat  12^  4'  to  Id^  13'  S.,  being  0  m.  in  length  firom  N.  to 
S.  and  about  7  m.  in  breadth  firom  E.  to  W. 

Ships  homeward  bound,  after  clearing  Sunda  Strait  and  Java  Head,  are  liable  to  sustain 
damage,  whilst  carrying  sale  with  the  S.E.  trade-wind  against  a  heavy  sweU  from  the  S.W. ;  and  as 
Port  Refuge  or  Albion  is  situated  nearly  in  the  direct  route  of  these,  and  also  of  ships  outward 
bound  to  uie  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  or  the  E.  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  late  in  the  season,  the 
settlement  of  New  Selma  is  of  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  general 
navigation,  by  affording  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  ships  to  repair  damage,  or  to  refresh  their  people, 
if  scorbutic,  with  cocoa-nuts  and  good  water,  and  hogs  and  poultry  may  be  procured.  New  Selma 
has  been  found  a  healthy  place :  the  trade  wind  blows  constantly  with  more  or  less  strength,  varying 
occasionally  between  S.  and  E.N.E. ;  the  showery  season  is  fh>m  Jan.  to  July,  but  slight  showers 
fall  at  other  times.  The  current  usually  sets  to  the  N.W.,  sometimes  firom  1  to  1^  m.  per  hour ; 
Bjod  the  range  of  the  themometer  is  between  73^  and  84°. 

A  ship  intending  to  stop  at  Port  Albion,  or  Refuse,  ought  to  get  into  lat.  12^  10'  S.,  to  the  E. 
of  the  Coral  Isles,  and  proceed  to  the  W.  on  that  paraUd  until  their  E.  part  is  seen ;  then  steer  for 
the  N.E.  island  of  the  chain,  called  Direction  Island,  and  round  it  on  the  N.  afid  W.  sides,  about 
^  m.  off^  to  give  a  berth  to  the  reef  on  the  N.W.  side.  The  harbour's  entrance  is  i  channel  firom 
Direction  towards  Horsburgh  Isle ;  then  be  ready  to  anchor  in  firom  10  to  4^  fathoms  water,  when 
Direction  Island  bears  about  E.  or  E.  by  N.,  as  the  bank  of  soundings  is  very  steep,  there  being 
only  3  fathoms  when  tins  island  bears  about  N.E.  by  E. ;  a  spot  of  sandy  ground  ought  to  be  chosen 
for  anchorage,  as  there  are  many  rocky  patches ;  and  afterwards,  the  ship  may  be  warped  into  the 
deep-water  basin  inside  of  Direction  Island,  or  piloted  up  the  harbour  bv  an  experienced  person 
belonging  to  ^e  settlement  of  New  Selma,  where  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained. 

The  H.  Keeling,  in  lat  IP  60'  S.,  Ion.  96^  SO'  E.,  consists  of  one  small  island,  about  a  mile 
in  diameter ;  a  strip  of  Ipw  coral  land  surrounding  a  small  lagoon,  and  thickly  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees ;  seen  at  the  cUstance  of  about  16  m. ;  and  on  a  nearer  approach  a  heavy  surf  breaking 
upon  a  low  white  beach. 
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Soundings  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  islands  could  seldom  he  got :  hut  as  they  were  ohtained 
2  m.  N.  of  the  larger  island,  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  sea  is  not  so  deep  between  the  two  as  it  is 
in  other  directions.  Only  a  mile  from  the  S.  extreme  of  the  S.  Keeling,  no  bottom  could  be  got 
with  more  than  1,000  fathoms  of  line. 

Direction  Island  is  in  lat.  12°  5'  S.,  Ion.  96°  64'  E.  Variation  1°  W.  High  water  on  F.  and 
C.  at  5h.  dOm. ;  rise  5  ft. ;  rate  of  flood-tide  into  Port  Refuge,  about  li  m.  per  hour.  Horsburgh 
Isle  is  2  m.  to  W.  by  N.  of  Direction  Island,  and  Water  Island  is  nearly  as  far  to  S.  by  E. 
Captain  Boss  cultivated  widi  success  abundance  of  maize,  pumpkins,  &c. ;  poultry  is  thriving,  and 
numerous.  Turtle,  at  present,  are  plentiful  and  easily  obtained.  On  Scott  Island,  the  principal 
station  of  the  new  settlement,  fresh  water  is  good  and  abundant ;  but  this  upper  part  of  the  harbour 
is  shoal.  Some  of  the  islanders  being  ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  a  few  mechanics,  a  vessel  in 
distress  may  be  assisted,  or  hove  down,  or  receive  any  repairs  which  are  not  of  great  magnitude. 

Port  Albion,  or  Port  Bstmge,  has  only  one  entrance  for  ships,  at  the  N.  part  of  the  lagoon, 
and  the  navigable  channel  is  only  i  m.  wide  :  this  is  bounded  on  the  W.  side  by  Horsburgh  Island, 
(the  N.-most  of  the  chain)  and  by  Direction  Island  on  the  E.  side.  Straggling  rocks,  and  an 
eitensive  reef,  called  Turk  Reef,  stretch  from  Horsburgh  Island  to  the  S.E.  and  South,  1^  m.,  and 
to  the  S.S.W.,  8^  m.,  uniting  with  Ross  Island^  which  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  5  m. 
in  length.  Scott  Island  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  lies  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  harbour,  the 
S.  and  W.  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  coral  reef.  From  the  N.  end  of  Scott  Island,  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour  is  a  succession  of  islets,  stretching  to  Olunie  Island,  which  approaches  near  to 
Direction  Island,  there  being  only  a  few  islets  between  them.  This  coral  chain  of  islands,  or  wdl, 
in  mid-ocean,  is  elevated  only  from  8  to  10  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  H.W.  spring  tides.  Most  of  the  isles 
are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  two  other  species,  one  of  them  soft,  white,  and  spongy ;  the 
other  heavy,  hard,  daik-looking  timber.  The  cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  sea  have  a  saline  taste,  and 
are  small ;  but  those  in  the  middle  of  islands  are  good.  The  beaches  abound  with  land  crabs, 
aquatic  birds,  and  turtle. 

Soundings  will  be  got  suddenly,  when  on  a  transit  line  joining  the  two  islands  that  form  the 
entrance ;  and  when  inside  about  a  mile,  having  brought  the  N.  extreme  of  Direction  Island  to  bear 
about  E.N.E ,  she  ought  to  anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms  in  the  outer  anchorage,  which  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  not  proceed  farther  without  a  pilot.  The  E.  and  W.  harboura  are  separated  by  a  large 
rocky  shoal  in  middle  of  the  port,  called  Dymoke  Shoal,  or  Middle  Ground,  having  on  it  from  1^  to 
2i  fathoms  water.  The  S.  extremity  of  the  port  also  is  very  shoal.  The  outer  anchorage  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  a  great  number  of  ships,  but  is  in  some  parts  spotted  with  mushroom 
coral,  which  may  easily  be  avoided  in  anchoring,  as  the  water  is  very  clear. 

Ships  drawing  above  18  ft.  water  should  not  attempt  to  sail  in  over  the  bar ;  but  if  on  an 
emergency  they  do  so,  the  coral  patches  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful  person  on  the  fore-yard 
directing  the  ship's  course.  These  patches,  a  darkish  colour,  are  easily  discerned  at  a  distance,  as 
the  water  is  extremely  clear,  and  the  sandy  bottom  of  snowy  whiteness.  Ships  drawing  about 
HI  or  22  ft.  water,  intending  to  go  inside,  may  warp  over  the  bar,  and  afterwards  choose  either  the 
E.  or  W.  harbours  at  discretion.  The  depths  on  the  bar  are  8  to  3^  fathoms,  and  the  best  track 
is  a  little  nearer  to  the  islands  on  the  E.  side  than  mid-channel ;  the  depth  increases  when  over  the 
bar,  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  avoiding  the  coral  heads  in  approaching  the  inner  harbour  on  either  side 
of  Dymoke  Shoal.  New  Selma,  where  Captain  Ross  resided — now  abandoned  as  being  far  ftom  the 
port— is  on  Scott  Island,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  harbour,  in  lat.  12^  12'  S.,  Ion.  96°  56'  E. 

Water  Island,  in  lat.  12°  7'  S.,  Ion.  96°  54'  E.,  is  the  new  settlement. 

The  y^ftliTig  Islands  seemed  placed  by  nature  as  a  refitting  station  for  outward-bound  ships, 
which  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  mid-Sept,  to  end  of  Dec,  on  their  way  to  Madras, 
Calcutta,  or  Burmah,  and  to  the  Malacca  or  Sunda  Straits.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
settlement  may  be  kept  up,  and  a  light-house  erected  at  one  point — say,  Horsburgh  Isle — and  a 
more  complete  survey  made  of  the  bank  of  soundings  off  it,  and  connecting  it  with  the  lagoon 
harbour. 

The  Wind  Charts,  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  exhibit  cyclone  tracks  for  the  months  of  Dec.,  Jan., 
Feb.,  and  March,  between  Madagascar  and  the  N.  coast  of  Australia.  A  ship  crippled,  or  even 
dismasted  at  that  season,  between  Swan  River  and  the  Heelings,  might  drift  easily  to  these  islands 
to  refit  herself  and  refresh  her  crew. 
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WEST  COAST  OF  SUMATRA. 

ACHEEN  AKD  THE  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

Polo  Hondo,  in  lat.  6^  4'  N.,  Ion.  95^  11'  E.,  is  the  N.-most  of  the  islands  off  Acheen ; 
which  islands  are  often  seen  by  ships  approaching  the  Malacca  Strait,  or  used  as  stations  of 
departure  in  sailing  from  it,  when  bound  to  the  W.  There  is  said  to  be  a  ledge  of  rocks  about 
2  m.  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Rondo.  From  the  S.  end  of  Great  Nicobar  it  bears  S.E.  by  £.  ^  E., 
distant  84  m.,  and  being  a  rock  of  round  form,  850  ft.  high,  may  be  seen  8  leagues  from  the  deck 
of  a  large  ship.  On  the  N.  side  it  is  steep  without  soundings,  which  is  the  case  to  E.  and  to  W. ; 
but  to  the  S.,  distant  from  it  about  2  m.  or  more,  there  are  two  or  three  rocky  islets,  from  50  to 
70  ft.  aboTe  water,  betwixt  which  and  the  N.W.  end  of  Pulo  Way  there  is  a  safe  channel 
4  leagues  wide. 

rnlo  Way,  the  largest  of  the  Acheen  Islands,  about  5  leagues  to  S.E.  by  S.  of  Pulo  Rondo, 
extends  about  3  leagues  to  S.E.  Being  high  and  uneven,  it  may  be  seen  Id  leagues  ;  and  along 
the  S.  side,  in  some  parts,  there  are  soundings  near  shore.  Captain  Miller  stood  within  3  cables* 
lengths,  and  perceived  no  change  in  the  water  from  the  deep,  clear  ocean  blue,  nor  could  soundings 
be  obtained  in  stays ;  there  is  a  bay  of  considerable  magnitude  just  to  the  E.  of  the  S.  point,  which 
may  afford  anchorage.  There  is  a  rock  above  water  off  the  S.  point  about  the  size  of  a  boat :  it 
lies  above  i  m.  off  shore.  It  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  William  Wilson^  while  beating  through 
that  channel  in  a  moonlight  night,  but  may  be  avoided  when  aware  of  its  existence. 

If  ALA  CCA  PASSAGE,  formed  between  Pulo  Way  and  the  Sumatra  coast,  is  about  2^  leagues 
broad,  with  Malora  Islet,  or  Pulo  Bnroo,  nearly  |  channel  over  from  Sumatra  shore.  The  passage 
on  either  side  this  island  is  safe,  but  between  it  and  Pulo  Way  the  water  is  dee]5 ;  whereas,  that 
inside  is  2  m.  wide,  and  has  moderate  depths  for  anchoring  occasionally,  14  to  16  fathoms  near 
Pulo  Buroo,  and  9  or  10  fathoms  near  Sumatra  shore,  which  in  passing  Point  Pedro  must  not  be 
approached  under  10  fathoms.  Working  through  in  the  night,  keep  the  lead  going  quickly, 
standing  to  10  fathoms,  and  not  under  this  depth,  towards  Point  Pedro :  the  water  deepens  very 
quickly  from  13  to  17  fathoms  in  standing  towards  Buroo,  then  from  12  to  8  fathoms  within  ^  m. 
of  it ;  but  do  not  go  nearer,  as  a  reef  projects  from  the  E.  side  of  it  more  than  ^  m.  This  is  tho 
best  passage  to  approach  Acheen  in  coming  from  the  N.E.  or  the  E. 

rulo  Brasse  is  high  and  even ;  fronting  the  sea  to  the  N.W.  The  N.  end  is  in  lat.  5^  45'  N., 
Ion.  95°  7V  E.,  bearing  from  Pulo  Rondo  about  S.  by  W.,  distant  6^  leagues.  Off  the  N.  end, 
there  are  four  rocky  islets,  the  N.-most  of  which  is  about  8i  m.  distant,  and  about  25  ft.  above 
water,  with  regular  soundings  near  it,  25  to  28,  fathoms,  mud,  from  1  to  2  m.  to  the  E.  and  the  N. : 
but  a  reef  projects  from  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Brasse  towards  the  other  islets.  The  outpr  islet  is 
bold  to  approach  on  the  E.,  the  N.,  and  the  W.  sides,  and  there  is  a  passage  between  it  and  the 
next  islet ;  but  vessels  should  pass  outside  ;  on  the  other  islets  the  sea  breaks  high  in  moderate 
breezes.  The  two  detached  rocks  off  the  N.  point  of  Pulo  Brasse  may  by  a  stranger  be  mistaken 
in  the  night  for  the  two  rocky  islets  lying  about  2^  m.  off  the  same  point,  round  which  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  as  close  as  possible;  caution  is  therefore  necessary.  The  current  frequently  sets  very 
strong  round  these  islands  to  the  W.  Along  the  E.  side  of  Pulo  Brasse  there  are  20  to  25  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  shore,  where  ships  may  occasionally  anchor. 

BEHOAL  PASSAGE,  formed  between  Pulo  Brasse  and  Pulo  Way,  is  3  leagues  wide,  and 
very  convenient  for  ships  sailing  from  Acheen  to  the  N.,  as  the  current  generally  sets  out  in  that 
direction ;  but  those  bound  into  the  road  seldom  proceed  through  this  passage,  unless  with  a  steady 
commanding  breeze,  there  being  no  anchorage  in  it  except  near  Pulo  Brasse ;  the  Malacca  Passage 
is  thought  preferable.  Ships,  coming  from  the  S.W.,  sometimes  use  the  Surat  Passage,  but  the 
Bengal  Passage  is  favourable  for  ships  bound  out  from  Acheen  Road  to  the  W.,  as  the  current  in 
the  S.W.  monsoon  sets  round  Pulo  Brasse  to  the  W.,  frequently  from  25  to  40  m.  in  twenty-four 
hours.     (See  pages  321  to  327.) 

Pulo  Hancy  nearly  joins  to  the  S.E.  point  of  Pulo  Brasse :  but  between  them,  on  the  W.  side, 
lies  Middle  Island,  of  considerable  size,  vnth  some  islets  or  rocks  near  it  on  the  S.  side.  Near  the 
W.  point  of  Pulo  Nancy,  2  m.  off  shore,  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  bounds  the  W.  end  of  Cedar 
Passage  on  the  N.  side,  having  10  and  12  feithoms  close  to  outside,  and  14  fathoms  betwixt  it  and 
the  point  of  Pulo  Nancy,  although  it  lies  near  that  point. 

CEDAB,  or  SEDBE  PASSAGE,  formed  between  Pulo  Nancy  to  the  N.,  and  Stony  Island 
and  Pulo  Gomez  to  the*S.,  is  little  frequented,  although  wider  than  the  Surat  Passage,  and  safer 
than  generally  supposed,  there  being  soundings  in  it  from  17  to  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel.    The 
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only  dangers  are  at  the  W.  entrance,  rocks  projecting  from  Pulo  Gomez  to  the  W.,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  high  in  bad  weather ;  and  rocks  on  the  N.  side  close  to  the  W.  point  of  Pulo  Nancy, 
already  mentioned;  there  is  also  a  reef  that  projects  from  the  W.  end  of  Stony  Island  to 
the  N.W.  If  a  ship  proceed  through  this  passage,  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  a  boat  ahead, 
sounding  occasionally.  On  the  S.  side  of  Pulo  Nancy,  a  little  more  than  1  m.  inside  the  W.  point, 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  6  or  7  to  10  fathoms  in  a  small  bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  fresh  water 
may  be  procured,  and  plenty  of  fire-wood.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  is  betwixt  the  reef 
projecting  from  W.  end  of  Stony  Island  and  the  shore  of  Pulo  Nancy,  and  there  it  is  about  a  mile 
broad.  Stony  Island  and  Pulo  Chinchin  are  steep  on  the  N.  sides,  having  from  11  to  14  fathoms 
close-to :  from  the  E.  point  of  Pulo  Nancy  rocks  project  a  little  way,  and  close  to  them  there  are 
15  fathoms,  water. 

8TTBAT  PASSAGE  is  next  to  Acheen  Head,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pulo  Gomez,  Stony 
Island,  and  Pulo  Chinchin,  the  two  latter  chained  together  by  rocks ;  and  Chinchin  is  only  ^  m.  off 
Acheen  Head.  Pulo  Gomez  resembles  two  paps,  its  W.  point  being  low,  with  an  islet  adjoining,  and 
breakers  projecting  to  the  W.  To  avoid  these,  ships  steering  for  the  Surat  Passage  should  keep 
nearest  to  Acheen  Head,  which  is  bold,  with  regular  soundings,  12  and  14  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  it ;  and  they  may  anchor  occasionally,  to  stop  tide,  near  that  shore  in 
7  or  8  to  10  fathoms,  water.  The  S.  side  of  Pulo  Gomez  is  also  safe  to  approach ;  the  depths  are 
S4  to  15  fathoms,  when  its  S.  point  bears  E.  from  1  m.  to  |  m.  off,  18  fathoms  with  it  E.  by  N.  S  m., 
14  fathoms  when  E.  by  N.  }m.  off,  13  fathoms  when  it  bears  E.N.E.  about  Im. ;  and  regular 
soundings,  from  20  to  35  fathoms,  extend  about  2  leagues  to  the  W.  of  it  and  Acheen  Head. 

Acheen  Head,  in  lat.  5^  34'  N.,  Ion.  95^  19'  E.,  is  a  high,  bluff  headland,  and  forms  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Sumatra :  King  Point  is  its  S.W.  angle,  and  is  more  than  3  m.  to  S.W.  In 
approaching  it  from  the  S.W.  no  opening  is  perceived,  the  contiguous  islands,  Gomez,  Nancy,  and 
Brasse,  appearing  to  join  the  main  land.  To  the  S.  of  King  Point,  at  5  m.  distance,  on  the  S.  side 
of  a  low,  green  point,  there  is  a  sandy  bay,  which  at  a  distance  may  be  mistaken  for  the  Surat 
Passage  or  a  strait,  the  land  there  being  low  near  the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees.  In  this  hay 
there  is  a  rocky  islet,  and  at  its  S.  point  two  rocks  above  water,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  with 
13  and  14  fathoms  near  them,  and  the  bay  is  lined  by  a  reef  fronting  the  sea. 

If  a  ship  about  to  enter  the  Surat  Passage  find  the  tide  unfavourable,  she  ought  to  anchor 
under  Acheen  Head  until  the  flood  is  made,  which  sets  directly  through  the  passage  to  the  N.E., 
and  the  ebb  opposite ;  after  weighing  with  flood,  she  ought  to  keep  nearest  to  Acheen  Head,  in 
passing  between  it  and  Pulo  Gomez,  where  there  are  regular  soundings  and  good  anchoring  ground 
from  10  to  17  fathoms.  The  narrow  gut,  or  gateway,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  passage  formed  between 
Acheen  Head  and  Pulo  Chinchin,  is  only  about  a  cable  wide,  with  30  and  35  fathoms,  rocky  bottom, 
and  the  tide  sets  through  it  with  great  rapidity,  5  and  6  m.  an  hour  on  the  springs.  If  the  wind 
be  contrary,  but  the  current  favourable,  a  ship  may  back  and  Jill  through  this  narrow  part,  with  her 
head  towards  the  windward  shore,  keeping  rather  nearest  to  Acheen  Head,  which  is  perpendicular 
and  steep-to ;  whereas,  the  shore  of  the  opposite  island  is  not  so  bold ;  this  passage  has  been  some- 
times used  by  large  ships,  but  it  must  always  be  attended  with  some  risk.  Although  ships  have 
been  recommended  to  back  and  Jill  through  the  Surat  Passage  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  yet  the 
Harriet,  Captain  Bean,  in  doing  so,  was  carried  by  eddies  on  the  rocks  and  wrecked.  Captain 
Bradshaw  thought  the  safest  way  to  proceed  through  this  passeige  to  the  S.,  with  a  contrary  wind, 
but  strong  current  in  your  favour,  is  to  reduce  sail  to  three  topsails  when  the  N.  entrance  is 
approached,  then  keep  the  ship  before  the  vnnd,  letting  her  drift  through ;  by  this  means  she  will 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  helm :  whereas,  in  backing  and  filling,  should  an  eddy  strike  the  ship 
on  either  bow,  she  might  be  on  the  rocks  before  she  could  be  checked  by  the  head -yards. 

Tides.  In  the  Surat  Passage,  it  is  H.  W.  about  8  h.,  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon ;  rise  and  Ml 
about  8  ft^    Variation,  l^^E.      

ACHEEN,  or  ATCHDT  TOWN,  in  lat.  5^  35'  N.,  Ion.  95""  25'  E.,'^  distant  about  2  leagues 
from  the  E.  end  of  Surat  Passage,  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  by  several  branches,  separating  the  low  country  into  islands ;  and  this  low  plain,  formed 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  partly  inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  Rice, 
bullocks,  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  generally  got  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  The  principal  entrance  of  the  river  has  a  shoal  bar,  which  a  boat  can  hardly  pass  at  L.  W. ; 
but  vessels  from  20  to  30  tons  burden  may  enter  the  river  at  H.  W.,  when  the  rise  of  tide  is  about 
7  ft.  on  the  springs ;  H.  W.  at  8  h.  45  m.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  subject  to  irregularities  from  winds 

*  We  may  expect  to  obtain  tuefal  information,  and  perbaps  some  eorveotionB,  to  the  assigned  positions  of 
the  islands  off  this  coast,  after  the  completion  of  the  Dutch  military  operations  against  the  ASiineseu  la  this 
event,  further  remarks  may  be  found  at  the  olose  of  this  chapter. 
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and  ocean  carrents.  The  common  anchorage  of  the  road  is  in  8  to  10  or  14  fathoms,  water,  ahout 
2  m.  off  the  river  entrance,  in  lat.  5°  37'  N.,  with  it  bearing  S.  i  E.  to  S.E.  Here  vessels  are 
sheltered  from  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  generally  prevails  from  April  to  Nov.  In  the  other  season 
the  E.  winds  are  seldom  strong,  but  N.-Westers  happen  at  times ;  these  blow  into  the  Bengal 
Passage  with  great  force,  and  require  good  ground-tackle  to  ride  secure  against  them.  But  with 
these  N.W.  breezes,  there  is  good  shelter  in  Surat  Passage,  under  the  concave  S.  side  of  Stonj 
Island,  in  7  to  10  fathoms,  water,  with  the  S.  point  of  Pulo  Gomes  bearing  S.W.,  and  Acheen 
Head  E.  ^  N.  In  Acheen  Road  and  near  shore,  land  and  sea-breezes  are  often  experienced  in 
both  seasons,  but  the  land-breezes  are  very  partial,  seldom  extending  beyond  the  islands. 

The  chief  places  of  trade  to  the  E.  of  Acheen  are  Pedir,  Bourou,  or  Burrong,  and  Telesamoi, 
or  Tulosamaway ;  but  ships  ought  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  put  too  much  confidence  in  the 
people  with  whom  they  trade.  The  king  of  Acheen  is  often  in  a  state  of  warfare*  with  some  one 
or  other  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  fleet,  sometimes  consisting  of  Id  or  14  snows  and  brigs,  usually 
cruise  from  Tulosamaway  round  to  Soosoo  on  the  W.  coast. 

Oolden,  or  Queen's  Mountain,  situated  a  little  distance  inland,  8  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Acheen, 
in  kt.  5^  29'  N.,  Ion.  95^  41'  E.  by  Commander  Fell,  is  a  high  regular  cone,  about  6,900  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  seen  about  92  m.  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  clear  weather.  When  it  bore  S.S.W., 
distance  from  us  88  m.,  the  summit  was  seen  from  the  deck,  a  little  elevated  above  the  horizon. 
In  clear  weather  this  beautiful  mountain,  when  visible,  is  a  good  mark  for  pointing  out  a  ship*s 
position  in  entering  Malacca  Strait,  when  her  distance  from  the  islands  is  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
of  them,  or  the  land  near  Acheen  Head,  to  be  discerned.  There  is  a  small  mountain  to  the  E.  of 
Golden  Mountain,  called  in  some  old  journals  the  Orphan,  in  lat  5^  28'  N. :  the  natives  know  these 
mountains  by  the  appellation  of  Ya  Mura,  Ya  Muree. 

Ships  departing  from  Acheen  may,  if  bound  to  the  N.,  pass  out  by  the  Bengal,  or  Malacca 
Passage,  as  circumstances  render  prudent.  Those  bound  to  the  W.  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  might 
venture  out  by  the  Surat  Passage,  if  the  weather  be  favourable ;  but  the  Bengal  Passage  is  prefer- 
able, keeping  close  to  the  islets  off  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Brasse,  where  a  current  will  assist  them  in 
getting  to  the  W.    (See  also  page  327.) 

The  PEDIR  COAST,  to  fhe  E  of  ACHEEH  HEAD.  A  brief  description  of  this  coast  is 
here  given,  because  we  believe  that  (very  soon)  this  part  will  be  frequently  sighted  by  Calcutta  and 
Burmah  steamers,  as  well  as  sailing-ships,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  a  coaling  depot  is 
established  at  the  Cliagos  Islands.    (See  the  next  chapter  on  Passages,  also  page  327.) 

The  coast  from  Acheen  to  Diamond  Point  is  bold  and  safe  to  approach,  but  you  should  not 
shoal  under  10  fathoms  off  Point  Pedro  or  elsewhere.  The  Golden  Mountain  is  a  magnificent 
land-mark,  bearing  W.  by  S.,  11  m.  from  Batoo  Pedir,  in  lat  5°  32'  N.,  Ion.  95^  52'  E.,  called 
also  Pedir  Point,  a  table-land  of  moderate  elevation,  off  which  you  get  100  fathoms  at  1  m.  off  the 
cape ;  but  to  the  S.E.  you  could  get  anchorage  off  the  towns  of  Batoo,  Pedir,  and  Burrong,  in 
10  or  12  fathoms,  about  i  m.  off  shore.  From  Batoo  Pedir  the  coast  curves  round  first  S.E.,  then 
E.  by  S.,  and  lastly  E.  by  N.,  to  Passangan  Point,  in  lat.  6°  17'  N.,  Ion.  96^  48'  E.;  this  point  is 
deep -to,  having  30  fathoms  vritbin  ^  m.  of  the  beach,  low  and  sandy,  with  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  in  one  with  Elephant  Mountain  bearing  about  S.W.  ^  S.  The  coast  thence  takes  a  general 
£.  direction  for  5  leagues,  then  falls  back  convex  for  about  3  leagues  to  Telesamoi  Bay,  where  there 
is  anchorage  in  5  to  7  fathoms  off  the  village,  which  has  an  old  mud  fort  near  it. 

Telesamoi  Point,  in  lat.  5^  12'  N.,  Ion.  97°  8'  E.,  is  steep-to,  soundings  of  10  fathoms  being 
found  at  100  yards  from  the  beach ;  there  is  table-land  to  S.S. W.  of  the  Point,  and  at  a  few  miles 
to  the  W.  there  commences  a  belt  of  high  casuarina  trees,  which  mark  the  coast  towards  Agum- 
agum  Village  for  6  or  6  m.  From  Telesamoi  Bay  the  coast  (off  which  there  are  shoals  for  about 
2  m.  off)  goes  about  E.N.E.  for  20  m.  to  Diamond  Point,  or  Jambie  Ayer,  in  lat  5°  16'  N.,  Ion. 
97®  30'  E.,  a  low  point,  covered  with  trees,  off  which  a  spit  extends  to  N.  for  1  m.  (according  to 
Captain  Fell,  but  for  2  m.  on  the  chart),  with  3  fathoms  at  its  tip,  deepening  suddenly  to 
15  fathoms;  therefore,  do  not  shoal  under  20  fathoms  in  passing  Diamond  Point. 

The  remainder  of  this  coast  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Malacca  Strait. 

WIHDS  near  ACHEEH  HEAD.  The  S.W.  monsoon  generally  begins  about  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May,  between  Acheen  Head  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  abates  in  Oct. ;  although  in 
Oct.,  and  also  in  Nov.,  W.  winds  frequently  prevail.  During  the  strength  of  this  monsoon,  from 
May  to  Sept,  the  weather  is  often  cloudy,  with  squalls  and  heavy  showers  of  rain  at  times :  the 

*  The  Dutch  are  now  at  war  with  the  Achinete. 
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current  then  generally  sets  with  the  wind  to  the  E.,  past  the  Nicohara,  into  Malacca  Strait,  but 
more  commonly  to  N.E. ;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  change,  and  set  to  the  S.  at  times,  particularly 
when  the  wind  is  light  and  veers  to  the  W.  When  the  current  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  running 
in  betwixt  the  S.  Nicobar  and  the  islands  off  Acheen  to  the  N.E.,  there  is  generally  a  counter  or 
eddy  current  setting  along  the  coast  of  Pedir  to  the  W.,  which  continues  to  set  in  that  direction 
amongst  the  Acheen  Islands  to  sea- ward.  Therefore,  all  ships  bound  from  Malacca  to  the  W., 
should  in  this  season  keep  near  the  coast  of  Pedir,  and  after  reaching  Acheen  they  may  go  out  bj 
the  Surat  Passage,  if  the  weather  be  very  favourable,  or  through  the  Bengal  Passage  in  preference, 
observing  to  keep  close  round  the  islets  off  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Brasse ;  then  take  every  advantage 
to  tack  with  shifts  of  wind  favourable  for  getting  to  the  S.W.  The  King  Oeorge  and  the  Worceiter, 
and  many  other  ships,  were  greatly  delayed  by  endeavouring  to  work  out  between  the  Nicobars  and 
Pulo  Rondo,  against  strong  winds  and  N.E.  currents  in  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  not  knowing  that  a 
favourable  current  generally  prevails  close  to  the  Sumatra  coast,  and  among  the  islands. 

The  JUL  Monaoon  mostly  prevails  in  the  entrance  of  Malacca  Strait,  between  Acheen  Head 
and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  from  Nov.  to  May,  which  is  the  fEur  season.  In  Oct.  and  Nov.  the  winds 
are  variable,  frequently  at  N.W.  and  W. ;  although  in  some  seasons  the  N.E.  winds  set  in  regularlj 
in  Nov.  From  this  period  to  March,  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  strongest,  but  at  times  liable  to  veer  to 
the  N.  or  N.W. ;  and  W.  breezes,  of  one  or  two  days*  duration,  have  been  experienced  in  every 
month  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  should  prevail.  Late  in  March  or  early  in  April,  the  N.E.  and  N. 
winds  become  light  and  variable.  When  the  N.E.  monsoon  blows  steadily,  the  current  generally 
runs  with  the  wind  out  of  the  Strait  to  the  W.  When  the  wind  draws  to  the  N.,  the  current  a 
little  outside  the  Acheen  Islands  sets  to  the  S.  between  them  and  the  Nicobars ;  and  when  the  wind 
veers  to  the  W.  or  S.W.,  it  generally  runs  into  the  Strait,  or  to  the  N.E. :  so  that  the  current  there 
is,  in  its  direction  and  velocity,  mostly  governed  by  the  wind.  This  is,  however,  not  always  the 
case,  for  at  times  the  current  is  found  to  run  obliquely,  or  contrary  to  the  wind,  requiring  the  navi- 
gator to  be  cautious  when  no  observations  are  obtained  for  latitude,  more  particularly  when  running 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  during  thick  weather  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

CmTent  Bipplings.  In  the  entrance  of  Malacca  Strait,  near  the  Nicobar  and  Acheen  Islands, 
and  betwixt  them  and  Junkseylon,  there  are  often  very  strong  ripplings,  particularly  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon ;  these  are  alarming  to  persons  unacquainted,  for  the  broken  water  makes  a  great  noise 
when  a  ship  is  passing  through  Uie  ripplings  in  the  night.  In  most  places,  ripplings  are  thought 
to  be  produced  by  strong  currents,  but  here  they  are  frequently  seen  when  there  is  no  perceptible 
current ;  the  surface  of  the  water  is  impelled  forward  by  some  undiscovered  cause.  The  ripplings 
are  seen  in  calm  weather  approaching  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  night  their  noise  is  heard  long 
before  they  come  near.  They  beat  against  the  sides  of  a  ship  with  great  violence,  and  pass  on,  the 
spray  sometimes  coming  on  deck ;  and  a  small  boat  could  not  always  resist  their  turbulence. 

COAST  FROM  ACHEEN  HEAD  TO  BANCOONGONG  BAY. 

The  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  to  Flat  Point,  its  S.  extremity  in  lat.  6°  0'  S.,  runs  about  S.E.  J  S., 
and  the  distance  294  leagues ;  the  Equator  dividing  it  nearly  in  equal  parts.  Numerous  small 
islands  and  dangerous  shoals  are  interspersed  along  different  parts  of  this  extensive  coast,  and  a 
chain  of  large  islands,  farther  out,  stretches  parallel  to  it,  at  the  distance  of  18  or  20  leagues, 
between  some  of  which  there  are  safe  channels.  About  4  leagues  nearly  S.  i  E.  of  Acheen  Head, 
on  the  N.  side  of  a  small  point,  there  is  a  cove,  called  Siddo  Harbour,  where  cattle  may  be  obtained. 
From  12  to  25  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  in  coasting  along.  Off  this  place,  and  to  the 
N.,  lie  some  rocky  islets  at  a  small  distance,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Pulo  Roosa ;  and  3  leagues 
farther  S.  lies  Saddle  Island,  with  contiguous  rocks  above  water,  distant  1  or  2  m.  from  shore. 
There  is  a  peaked  hill  inland,  in  lat  5°  12'  N.  to  the  E.  of  Saddle  Island,  and  two  bays  between  it 
and  Siddo  Point 

Baiik.  From  lat.  5°  32'  N.,  about  2  leagues  W.  of  the  Surat  Passage,  and  stretching  for  15 
leagues  to  S.  by  E.,  to  lat  4?  50'  N.  there  is  a  bank  of  coral  and  sand,  about  4  leagues  off  shore, 
said  to  have  4  fathoms  water  on  its  N.  part,  with  7  on  its  S.  end,  and  10  to  16  in  the  middle ;  and 
30  fathoms  close  to  it  all  round.  Captain  Bennet  passed  over  it  to  N.W.  from  Pulo  Roosa,  several 
times  in  a  small  vessel.  Captain  Ashmore  had  7  fathoms  on  the  S.  part  of  this  bank,  about  9  m.  W. 
i  S.  from  the  body  of  Pulo  Rhio,  and  he  crossed  it  several  times  in  from  10  to  13  fathoms,  between 
this  situation  and  lat  5^  10'  N.,  and  states  it  to  be  a  ridge,  about  i  m.  in  breadth,  extending  parallel 
to  the  coast  nearly  as  far  as  Acheen  Head,  having  29  and  30  fathoms  ooze  on  the  inside,  and  a  little 
outside  no  ground. 

Oojong  Dahway  is  a  bold  rocky  headland,  in  lat  5^  5'  N.,  and  about  i  m.  W.  by  S.  from  it. 
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lies  a  claster  of  rocks  above  vraiter,  called  Battoo  Booroo ;  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  passage  between 
them  and  the  point,  I2i  fathoms,  hard  bottom.  These  rocks  are  steep-to  all  round,  except  on  the 
N.W.  part,  where  a  coral  reef  extends  off  about  ^  m.  A  bay  is  formed  between  Oojong  Daiiway  and 
Oojong  Po,  the  next  point  to  the  S.E.,  where  there  is  probably  safe  anchorage  in  a  N.W.  wind. 
Oojong  Po  is  formed  by  two  peninsulas ;  the  outer  one  is  a  small  round  green  hill  without  trees, 
and  less  elevated  than  Oojong  Dahway :  the  surf  generally  breaks  over  rocks  which  join  it  to  the 
inner  peninsula.  On  the  shore  of  the  bay  is  Timbegah  Hill,  remarkable  by  itself,  standing  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  seen  at  a  great  distance.  From  Oojong  Po  to  Diah  Uiere  is  a  coral  reef,  with 
from  2  to  8  fathoms,  projecting  aboat  a  mile  from  shore,  with  14  fathoms  mud  near  the  outer 
edge. 

DialL  There  appears  to  be  safe  anchorage  off  Diah,  with  Diah  River  (called  Quala  Lam- 
bassoa)  N.N.E.  and  Pulo  Limpan  bearing  E.  1  m.,  in  Id  fathoms  mud.  The  fore-shore  from  Diah 
to  the  village  of  No,  in  lat.  4P  65'  N.,  is  quite  low ;  high  land  approaches  the  coast,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land  not  perceptible  in  some  places  from  the  offing.  Between  Oojong  Dahway 
and  Oojong  Soobahng  the  soundings  are  deficient,  and  therefore  a  good  look-out  is  here  necessary. 
Pulo  Limpan,  though  quite  small  and  lying  close  to  the  main,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  offing 
by  its  reddish  cliffs,  about  60  ft.  high,  and  a  cluster  of  trees  on  its  summit.  It  bears  S.  by  E.  i  E. 
S  m.  from  Diah  River.  A  coral  shoal  projects  from  it  to  the  W.  a  short  distance.  Pulo  Limpan 
is  an  excellent  mark,  and  one  that  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake. 

BABBAH  WIE  BAY,  formed  by  the  points  Oojong  Soobahng,  or  Goobah,  and  Oojong  Bar- 
bah  Pahroa,  has  several  coral  shoals  in  it,  rendering  approach  difficult  and  dangerous  to  a  stranger. 
The  one  off  Soobahng  Point  about  1  m.  to  the  S.W.,  has  only  12  ft.,  and  generally  breaks.  This 
shod  is  called  by  the  natives  Loongcarp*  Soobahng.  There  is  another  shocd  bearing  W.,  f  m.  from 
a  point  (Oojong  Chenam  Proeug)  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  The  least  water  on  this  shoal  is  2} 
fathoms,  with  9  or  10  fathoms  near  it  outside.  But  the  most  extensive  and  dangerous  ^oal,  called 
Loongcarp  Barbah  Pahroa,  lying  much  in  the  way  of  vessels,  bears  from  Barbah  Pahroa  Point,  W. 
by  N.,  the  outer  extremity  2  m.  distant ;  it  is  a  mile  in  extent  E.  and  W.,  and  f  m.  in  breadth. 
Between  the  shoal  and  the  point  there  is  a  clear  passage  with  14  fathoms  mid-channel,  muddy 
bottom.  The  least  water  found  on  this  shoal  by  Mr.  Gilles  was  16^  ft.,  although  he  thinks  there 
may  be  less  in  some  places.  It  breaks  very  heavily  when  there  is  any  swell.  There  is  a  shoal  pro- 
jecting about  2  cables  from  Barbah  Pahroa  Point. 

The  Anchorage  in  Barbah  Wee  Bay  is  with  Barbah  Pahroa  Point  S.E.  by  S.,  and  Chenam 
Proeng  Point  N.E.  by  E.  i  E  .  in  11  fathoms,  soft  clay.  A  stranger  should  not  attempt  to  enter 
without  knowing  the  points,  as  both  Soobahng  and  Chenam  Proeng  Points  are  low,  and  have  nothing 
remarkable  to  distinguish  them ;  the  former,  however,  may  be  known  by  being  about  a  mile  S.S.E. 
of  Pulo  Limpan.  To  pass  between  the  shoals,  bring  Chenam  Proeng  Point  to  bear  E.  i  N.,  and 
keep  it  so,  until  Pulo  Limpan  bears  N.  by  E. ;  a  direct  course  about  E.  i  S.,  or  E.  by  S.,  may  then 
be  steered  for  anchorage.  Coming  from  the  S.  with  a  free  wind,  it  seems  advisable  to  pass  between 
Pahroa  Point  and  the  shoal ;  in  which  case  Pulo  Limpan  should  be  kept  N.  ^  W.,  until  Pahroa 
Point  bears  E.  by  S.,  then  steer  direct  for  anchorage.  With  a  S.  wind  and  a  N.  current,  a  vessel 
passing  outside  would  be  liable  to  be  swept  down  on  Soobahng  Shoal.  There  are  four  villages  in 
the  bay.  Between  Pahroa  Point  and  Pulo  Riah  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  but  what  is  visible, 
except  close  to  shore.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Barbah  Wee  Bay  and 
Diah  are  considered  less  worthy  of  confidence  than  any  others  on  the  coast. 

Pnlo  Biah,  or  Bhio,  is  about  3}  m.  round,  and  about  300  or  400  ft.  high,  covered  with  trees, 
appearing  level  at  a  distance.  On  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides  there  are  several  rocky  clifis,  from  30  to 
80  ft.  high.  Pulo  Riah  may  be  known  by  the  small  islet,  called  Pulo  Mahnay,  in  lat.  4^  52'  N., 
Ion.  05^  29'  E.,  close  to  its  W.  extremity,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  on  it ;  this  islet  is  yellow  sand- 
stone, having  cliffs  about  40  ft  high.  Pulo  Riah  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  which  always 
breaks,  and  projects  in  some  places  2  cables'  lengths  from  shore.  In  the  bay  formed  by  Pulo 
Riah  and  the  coast  to  the  N.,  there  are  several  pepper  ports  on  the  main. 

Telloo  Crooet,  or  Eroeet,  bearing  E.  ^  N.  2  m.  from  Pulo  Mahnay,  is  the  principal  one. 
The  usual  anchorage  for  taking  pepper  at  this  port  is  on  the  N.  side  of  Pulo  Riah  ;  but  a  vessel 
may  lie  on  the  S.E.  side  quite  as  near  the  town,  and  be  sheltered  from  N.W.  winds.  A  vessel 
bound  to  Telloo  Crooet  from  the  N.,  may  pass  mid-way  between  the  N.W.  point  of  Pulo  Riah  and 
the  main,  and  anchor  with  Pulo  Mahnay  S.W.,  and  the  E.  end  of  Pulo  Risdi  S.S.E.  \  E.,  in  about 
0  fathoms,  mud.  Bound  in  from  the  S.,  Pulo  Mahnay  should  be  rounded  about  3  cables  off;  when 
Telloo  Crooet  Point  is  seen,  or  when  Pulo  Mahnay  bears  E.  by  S.,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered 

^  LoanffcarpmAoberndBe  language  signifiea  a  shoal  that  breaks,  but  is  applied  exclasiTdy  to  detached  shoals^ 
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for  the  anchorage.  It  is  not  advisable  to  anchor  nearer  to  Telloo  Crooet  than  the  above  anchorage, 
as  the  bottom  a  little  farther  in  becomes  sandy. 

Channel  between  Pulo  Eiah  and  the  main  land.  In  the  aboye  position,  vrith  a  N.W.  gale,  in 
case  of  parting  or  driving,  there  is  a  chance  of  escape  through  the  passage  between  the  island  and 
the  main.  The  distance  between  them  is  aboat  |  m.,  but  the  passage  is  made  quite  narrow  by 
three  or  four  small  rocks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  hay-cock,  lying  near  the  surfieice,  with  from  3  to 

6  ft.  on  them.  They  are  about  mid~channel,  near  N.W.  part  of  the  passage.  Close  to  the  rocks, 
on  the  side  nearest  to  Pulo  Riah,  there  are  7  fathoms,  increasing  to  8  and  9,  irregular  soundings, 
towards  the  island ;  within  60  or  70  fathoms  of  the  sandy  point  (the  N.E.,  point  of  the  island)  it 
shoals  suddenly  to  8J^  and  2  fathoms.  A  vessel  passing  through  this  channel  should  keep  about 
i  width  of  the  passage  from  the  island  (counting  from  the  trees) ;  at  this  distance,  passing  from 
the  N.W.,  there  will  be  8,  9,  7,  llj,  and  7  fathoms ;  probably  not  less  than  7.  Between  the 
rocks  and  the  main  there  is  no  safe  passage ;  and  a  ridge  of  coral,  with  4  and  5  fathoms,  extends 
from  the  rocks  to  S.S.E.,  parallel  to  the  main  nearly  through  the  passage.  When  the  E.  point  of 
Pulo  Riah  bears  S.,  and  Telloo  Crooet  Point  is  to  the  N.  of  E.  by  N.,  you  may  steer  down  S.  by  E., 
in  soundings  as  above  (there  will  be  breakers  on  the  mid-channel  rocks  with  a  N.W.  wind) ;  when 
Telloo  Crooet  Point  bears  N.  by  E.,  and  Pulo  Riah  E.  side  bears  N.N.W,,  you  must  shorten  sail, 
and  haul  up  to  S.  by  W.  for  about  2  cables,  and  then  anchor  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  as  soon  as  Barbah 
Wie  Point  comes  to  touch  Pulo  Riah. 

Barbah  Nepah  Point,  called  also  Oojong  Glass,  may  be  known  by  its  ash-coloured  cli£&,  and 
a  small  rock  off  the  point ;  also  being  the  first  point  S.E.  of  Pulo  Riah.  A  vessel  may  anchor 
anywhere  between  Barbah  Nepah  Point  and  this  island.  Barbah  Nepah  Village,  about  ^m.  inside 
the  point,  has  a  river  close-to,  with  good  water.  Between  the  river  and  point,  coral  reefs  extend 
about  i  ra.  off  shore.  To  take  pepper  at  Barbah  Nepah,  a  vessel  may  anchor  with  the  point  bearing 
S.S.E.,  distant  about  }  m.,  in  10  fathoms,  mud.  This  pepper  port  belongs  to  Telloo  Crooet. 
Between  Barbah  Nepah  Point  and  Pulo  Cass,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore,  not  coming 
under  10  fathoms,  there  appears  no  danger. 

Pulo  Cass  is  considerably  elevated,  and,  like  all  the  islands  between  Pulo  Riah  and  Catapang 
or  Kalapang  Pahse,  is  a  mass  of  black  rocks,  like  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  S.W.  part 
is  much  higher  than  the  N.E.,  and  when  bearing  S.E.,  it  resembles  a  spoon  with  a  short  handle, 
bottom  upwards :  from  the  N.W.  point  (on  the  outside)  to  the  S.E.  point  it  is  quite  steep,  having 
10  fathoms,  mud,  close  to  the  rocks.  From  the  N.W.  point  (on  the  inside)  to  the  S.E.  point  there 
is  a  coral  reef  projecting  from  the  island,  near  Pulo  Kecheel ;  in  most  places  the  edge  of  the  reef 
is  distinctly  visible,  with  5  or  6  fathoms  close  to  it.  The  anchorage  is  safe  all  round  this  island, 
but  the  best  is  with  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  about  W.S.W.,  in  7^  fathoms,  mud,  rather  nearer 
to  the  island  than  the  main,  to  avoid  a  sand-pit  which  projects  a  short  distance  from  shore.  Here 
a  vessel  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  that  blow  with  much  violence  on  this  coast,  and  in  weighing 
may  pass  out  on  either  side  of  the  island,  passing  out  to  the  N.W.  from  the  anchorage ,  the  least 
water,  keeping  mid-channel,  will  be  5}  fathoms  in  the  narrow  part  between  Patty  Point  and  the 
N.E.  point  of  island.  Bound  into  the  anchorage,  do  not  round  the  S.E.  point  of  Pulo  Cass  at  less 
than  1  cable  off,  as  the  reef  extends  from  the  point  to  nearly  half  that  distance,  with  3  fathoms  on 
it,  having  9  fathoms  close  to  outer  edge.  Patty  is  a  small  pepper  port  inside  Pulo  Cass ;  joining 
the  town  is  a  small,  green  hill,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  seen  some  distance  from  the  S. 
Pulo  Kecheel  is  a  small  islet  with  trees  on  it,  about  im.  from  Pulo  Cass ;  a  range  of  twenty  rocks 
above  water  project  in  a  straight  line  to  the  W.,  for  nearly  ^  m.  from  Pulo  Kecheel ;  there  are 

7  fathoms  close  to  the  outer  one.  On  the  side  next  Pulo  Cass  there  are  3  or  4  fathoms,  ooial, 
close  to  them,  deepening  with  some  regularity  towards  that  island  ;  but  the  bottom  is  hard  at  least 
half-way,  and  the  vessel  anchoring  on  this  side  of  Pulo  Cass  should  keep  nearer  to  the  island  than 
the  rocks,  where  the  bottom  is  soft,  in  8|  fathoms.  We  lay  several  days  outside,  with  Pulo  Cass 
bearing  about  E.,  distant  1  m.,  in  12  fathoms  excellent  holding-ground.  From  Pulo  Cass  to  the 
Pehjabah  Islands  there  appeare  to  be  no  danger.  About  1^  m.  S.S.E.  from  Pulo  Cass,  a  rocky 
bank  was  found,  least  water  8^  fathoms,  but  the  natives  say  there  are  7  fathoms  ;  extending  N.W. 
and  S.E.  about  1  m.  This  was  the  only  cast  of  hard  bottom  at  1  m.  from  shore,  between  Diah  and 
Catapang  Pahse,  excepting  the  shoals  placed  on  the  chart. 

The  Pelyabah  Islands  form  the  harbour  of  Telloo  Goolumpung  (one  of  the  most  considerable 
pepper  ports  on  this  part  of  the  coast) ;  they  are  distant  about  1  m.  from  the  main,  are  quite  small, 
and  lie  close  together.  The  largest  is  called  Pehjabah  Besar ;  the  smallest  and  outer  one  is  called 
Pehjabah  Kecheel.  They  are  both  about  the  same  height ;  the  smallest  has  a  round  appearance 
on  top,  with  a  smooth  outline,  the  trees  being  more  uniform  in  height  than  on  the  other,  which 
has  several  high  trees  on  it,  giving  it  a  more  irregular  appearance.     There  is  a  ooral  reef,  mth 
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2  fathoms,  extending  about  160  fathoms  from  the  inside  of  these  islands.  A  rook,  15  or  20  ft 
high,  stands  2  cables  to  S.  by  W.  of  the  Outer  Island,  with  11  fathoms  close-to  on  the  outside ; 
there  is  also  another  rock,  nearly  even  with  the  water *s  edge,  which  always  breaks,  bearing  S.  by 
E.  from  the  same  island.  Inside  the  Pehjabahs  near  the  main  is  Pulo  Cleung ;  larger  and  higher, 
about  800  or  400  ft.  high ;  but,  lying  close  to  the  main,  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  Pehjabahs ;  it 
is  bold  all  round,  except  on  the  inside,  and,  like  the  Pehjabahs,  is  covered  with  trees.  Telloo 
Goolumpung  Point,  or  peninsula,  is  a  green  hill,  about  as  high  as  Pulo  Cleung,  with  a  few  scattered 
trees  and  a  house  on  the  summit ;  it  is  based  with  rocky  cliifs,  and  connected  with  the  main  by  a 
low,  sandy  isthmus ;  and  at  some  bearings  has  the  appearance  of  an  island. 

TELLOO  GOOLTrMPTINO.  Vessels  bound  to  Telloo  Goolumpung  usually  pass  between  the 
Pehjabahs  and  Pulo  Epoo  Cheechem.  The  only  danger  in  the  way  is  the  small  rock  before  mentioned, 
which  bears  from  the  Little  Pehjabah  S.  by  E.,  distant  rather  more  than  J  m. :  it  always  breaks, 
and  there  are  10  fathoms  close  to  it.  Tellbo  Goolumpung  Point  has  8  &thoms  on  the  outside 
close  to  the  cliffs.  The  best  anchorage  at  Telloo  Goolumpung  is  with  the  Pehjabahs  N.W.,  and  Pulo 
Cleung  N.E.  by  N.,  in  10  fathoms,  mud  and  sand :  but  in  shipping  pepper  it  is  customary  to  anchor 
much  nearer  the  town  on  a  line  from  Telloo  Goolumpung  Point  to  Pulo  Cleung,  about  half-way,  in 
8  fathoms.  A  vessel  lying  here  from  April  to  Sept.  should  moor  with  two  heavy  anchors  to  the 
N.W.,  as  the  bottom  is  sand,  and  there  is  no  room  to  drive,  nor  means  of  slipping  and  putting 
to  sea. 

Pulo  Cheeohem  is  a  high,  bluff  land,  similar  on  most  bearings  to  a  Scotch  cap :  rocks  above 
water  extend  to  S.S.E.,  from  the  S.E.  part  about  a  cable's  length,  with  8^  fathoms  close  to  the 
outer  rock.  There  is  also  a  coral  reef,  with  2  fathoms,  extending  about  H  cables  from  the  N.E. 
part  of  island.  Fulo  Epoo  Cheechem,  which  is  less  than  1^  cables  to  the  W.  of  Pulo  Cheechem, 
is  much  lower  than  the  latter,  and  not  visible  above  the  horizon  when  Cheechem  is  seen  distinctly. 
Bearing  about  N.N.E.,  or  S.S.W.,  it  resembles  a  gunner's  quoin,  though  the  outline  is  rather 
uneven.  It  has  1 0  and  1 1  fathoms  close-to,  outside.  Three  black  rocks  lie  about  i  m.  E.  from 
Pulo  Cheechem,  having  6^  and  7  fathoms  close  to  them :  there  are  no  rocks  or  shoals  near  them 
outside ;  on  the  inside  there  are  a  few  small  rocks  even  with  the  water's  edge. 

BahxLOO,  a  considerable  pepper  port  belonging  to  Telloo  Goolumpung,  is  about  E.  by  S.  i  S., 
1^  m.  from  Pulo  Cheechem.  The  best  anchorage  at  this  port  is  with  Pulo  Cheechem  N.W.  by 
N.,  and  the  S.  black  rock  N.E.  |  E.,  in  10  fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  distant  1  m.  W.  }  S.  from 
Rahnoo ;  nearer  to  the  town  the  bottom  is  sand,  and  several  casts  of  coral  and  shells.  The  natives 
will  insist  upon  vessels  coming  much  nearer;  but  in  anchoring  on  this  coast  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  should  be  considered  more  than  convenience  of  shipping  pepper,  as  there  are  few  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  where  the  natives  will  furnish  more  pepper  in  a  day  than  can  be  easily 
shipped  if  the  vessel  lies  within  about  l^m.  About  ^  m.  to  the  S.  of  Rahnoo  is  a  small  island, 
called  Pulo  Epoo  Bahnoo,  to  distinguish  it  from  Pulo  Epoo  Cheechem.  Though  lying  within  a 
few  fathoms  of  the  shore,  and  joined  to  it  by  rocks,  it  b  distinct  from  the  coast,  being  entirely 
different ;  the  shore  from  Telloo  Goolumpung  Point  to  Rigas  being  quite  low,  the  trees  growing 
close  to  the  sandy  beach.  Pulo  Epoo  Rahnoo  is  a  pile  of  rocks,  about  60  ft  high,  with  trees  on 
the  summit ;  there  is  also  a  rock  above  water  nearly  joining  the  island  on  the  N.W.  side.  A 
dangerous  rock  bears  from  this  island  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  and  )  m.  off,  which  seldom  breaks ;  the 
least  water  found  at  spring-tides  was  11  ft.  The  shoalest  part  is  not  more  than  i  cable  across,  and 
very  ragged  and  uneven,  with  11  fathoms,  mud,  close  to  the  outer  edge ;  the  bottom  could  not  be 
seen ;  when  on  the  shoalest  part,  the  outer  points  of  Pulo  Epoo  Cheechem  and  Pulo  Pehjabah 
Kecheel  were  exactly  in  a  line.  By  keeping  the  Pehjabah  in  sight  to  the  W.  of  Pulo  Epoo 
Cheechem,  you  will  be  outside ;  and  when  Pulo  Epoo  Rahnoo  and  the  peak  of  Rigas  Hill  are  in 
one,  you  will  be  about  ^m.  to  S.E.  of  the  shoal.  There  is  also  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  water 
bearing  S.  }  W.  from  Pulo  Epoo  Rahnoo,  distant  about  \  m. ;  close  to  them,  on  the  outside,  are 
8  and  9  fathoms.  Between  Pulo  Epoo  Rahnoo  and  Rigas  Point  there  is  a  bay,  full  of  coral 
shoals ;  in  this  bay  is  a  small  pepper  port,  called  Jahbee. 

Bigas  Point,  or  Oojong  Bahrooty  is  a  low  rocky  point,  covered  with  trees,  a  little  more 
elevated  than  the  land  joining  it ;  a  short  distance  back  diere  are  one  or  two  hills,  with  a  number 
of  scattered  trees.  In  the  direction  of  Pulo  Rangas,  near  the  point,  there  are  8^  fieithoms,  hard 
bottom ;  and  at  ^m.  farther  off  there  are  10  fathoms,  mud.  From  the  Point  towards  Rigas  Bay, 
the  shore  is  lined  with  a  coral  reef  as  far  as  Oojong  Ramboon ;  about  i  m.  from  Rigas  Point  it 
projects  in  one  place  S  cables  from  shore :  dry  in  some  places,  with  a  small  detached  rock,  which 
always  breaks.  Oojong  Ramboon  is  a  steep  hill,  forming  the  N.W.  point  of  Rigas  Bay;  the 
passage  between  it  and  Roosum  Island  is  about  i  m.  wide,  with  several  rocks  above  water. 

PULO  RAHOAS»  known  formerly  as  Polo  Cap,  in  lat.  4^  38'  N.,  Ion.  Od""  38'  E.,  is  a  pile  of 
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rocks,  50  or  60ft  high,  covered  with  trees,  several  of  which  are  lofty:  the  freqaent  rains  on  this 
coast  cover  everything  with  vegetation ;  large  trees  are  seen  growing  on  rocks  with  apparently  little 
or  no  soil,  and  every  mountain  is  closely  crowded  with  lofty  trees  from  hase  to  summit.  The  highest 
trees  on  Pulo  Rangas  are  just  visible  in  a  clear  day  at  17^^  m.  distance,  the  eye  elevated  20  ft.  On 
the  inside  of  the  island,  next  the  main,  there  is  a  coral  bank,  with  3  and  5  fathoms  projecting  a 
cable's  length,  with  12  fathoms  close  to  the  outer  edge.  Nearly  a  cable  off  the  N.W.  point,  is  a 
small  rock,  which  always  breaks;  on  every  other  side  it  is  bold,  having  12  and  13  fathoms  close-to. 

Anchorage.  A  vessel  may  anchor  on  either  side  of  Pulo  Rangas  within  ^  m.,  to  take  shelter 
from  a  N.W.  or  S.E.  wind,  in  about  12  and  13  fathoms,  mud.  On  the  S.E.  side  there  are  two 
high  rocks,  nearly  joining  the  island,  steep-to  all  round.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  anywhere 
inside  of  Pulo  Rangas,  in  the  direction  of  Rigas  Point,  or  Pahse  Rock,  level  clear  bottom  11  fathoms, 
olive-coloured  mud  and  fine  sand.  The  surveying  vessel  lay  twelve  days  at  single  anchor,  surveying 
Rigas  Harbour  and  coast  half-way  between  Pulo  Rangas  and  the  Pahse  Rock,  in  11^  fathoms ; 
blowing  fresh  at  times  from  the  S.,  with  a  strong  lee  current.  Though  the  bottom  is  not  soft,  we 
found  some  difficulty  when  we  weighed  anchor  in  breaking  ground.  Between  Pulo  Rangas  and  the 
main  are  three  small  rocks,  about  3  or  4  ft.  high.  The  neai'est  one  to  this  island,  bearing  E.  by 
S.,  distant  ^m.,  is  called  Cop  Rock;  Roosum  Rock  lies  within  }m.  of  Pulo  Roosum;  the  third, 
called  Pahse  Rock,  bears  from  the  W.  point  of  the  large  Pahse  about  S.W.,  distant  i  m.  These 
rocks  give  the  place  a  dangerous  appearance ;  but  there  is  no  more  danger  than  if  they  were  so 
many  wharfs,  as  there  is  deep  water  within  5  or  6  fathoms  of  them  all  round.  About  N.N.W.,  and 
i  m.  from  Roosum  Rock,  is  a  small  steep  rock,  with  2}  fathoms ;  but  this  is  not  in  the  way  of 
vessels. 

EIGA8  ISLANDS.  Pulo  Boosnm,  the  largest,  is  about  ^  m.  long,  across  the  entrance  to 
Rigas  Bay ;  the  outside  is  high,  with  steep  rocky  cliffs,  and  covered  with  trees :  on  the  inside  there  is 
a  small  space  of  low  land,  with  a  number  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  Pulo  Eng^ahng,  the  next  island  to 
E.  of  Roosum,  is  a  pile  of  steep  rocks,  also  covered  with  trees.  Pnlo  Sammote  is  low,  with  no 
rocky  cliffs,  and  has  a  number  of  trees  on  it.  Pnlo  Poogahse  is  a  rock,  or  rather  two  rocks  joined ; 
on  the  top  are  a  few  bushes,  or  small  trees ;  nearly  all  the  land  outside  is  high  ;  the  only  marshy 
land  is  on  the  main  at  N.E.  part  of  the  bay.  Chellung  Peninsula  is  higher  than  the  islands,  being 
400  or  500  ft.  in  height,  with  lofty  rocky  cliffs.  Like  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Rigas  (excepting 
that  under  cultivation),  it  is  closely  covered  with  trees  from  summit  down  to  cliffs :  joined  to  the 
main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  and  appears  like  an  island.  The  part  called  Oojong  Chellung  forms 
the  S.  part  of  Rigas  Bay.  Oojong  Battoo  Tootnng,  about  t  m.  inside  Chellung  Point,  is  also 
rocky  and  high ;  between  these  points  is  a  cove,  J  m.  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach. 

Bigas  Harbonr  is  formed  by  Pulo  Engahng,  Pulo  Sammote,  and  Oojong  Battoo  Tootung,  the 
depths  from  4  to  6  fathoms ;  it  is  about  i  m.  in  length  and  J  m.  in  breadth ;  though  this  bay  is 
4  or  5  m.  round,  this  is  the  only  anchorage  where  a  vessel  can  lie  in  safety ;  the  remainder  is  much 
covered  with  coral  reefs,  dry  in  places  at  L.  W.  Inside  Pulo  Roosum,  between  the  reefs  which  join 
that  island  and  those  off  Pulo  Poogahse,  there  is  a  clear  space,  with  3^  and  4  fathoms,  sand, 
sufficient  room  for  a  vessel  to  heave  down,  and  where  the  water  is  always  smooth.  By  buoying  the 
chan^  o1,  a  vessel  could  be  warped  in  between  Roosum  and  Engahng ;  there  is  also  a  passage  round 
N.  side  of  Roosum,  but  more  difficult  of  access.  Near  Oojong  Battoo  Tootung  is  a  small  cove, 
where  a  vessel  might  heave  down  to  the  rocks  on  shore.  The  town  of  Rigas,  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  bay,  is  a  considerable  pepper  port,  with  the  small  ports  of  Chellung,  Battoo  Tootung,  Jahbee, 
and  Pahng-ah  attached. 

The  Entranoe  to  the  harbour  is  between  Pulo  Roosum  and  Oojong  Chellung :  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  except  a  small  rock,  which  bears  from  Oojong  Chellung  about  W.N.W.  rather  more  than 
i  m.  off,  and  2  cables  to  S.  of  Pulo  Roosum.  This  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  S.  point  of 
Pulo  Sammote  (bearing  about  N.E.  by  N.)  in  sight  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Engahng.  This  will  carry 
you  mid-way  between  the  rock  and  Chellung  Point ;  when  abreast  of  the  Point,  keep  more  to  the 
E.,  passing  about  a  cable  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Engahng.  Oojong  Chellung  is  quite  bold,  having 
7  fathoms  close  to  it ;  from  that  depth  it  gradually  shoals  to  the  anchorage,  which  is  in  about 
5}  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  S.  end  of  Pulo  Engahng  about  W.S.W.,  and  Pulo  Poogahse  in  a  line 
with  Rigas  Bazaar ;  and  Oojong  Battoo  Tootung  S.E.,  distant  about  2  cables ;  this  point  is  about 
f  m.  to  N.E.  of  Oojong  Chellung.  Between  Pulo  Engahng  and  Pulo  Sammote,  a  line  of  coral 
reefs  (dry  in  places  at  L.  W.),  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  anchorage.  Rigas  Harbour  is  nearly 
land-locked,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast ;  but  well  known  to  be  unhealthy.  But  there  is  a 
safe  place  to  anchor  outside,  convenient  to  ship  pepper,  where  a  vessel  would  have  the  pure  sea- 
breeze. 

The  Onter  Boad  is  inside  Roosum  Rock  (see  plan  of  Rigas  Bay),  where  the  bottom  is  very 
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fine  olive-coloured  sand,  or  sand  and  mud :  not  any  other  kind  of  bottom  near  the  anchorage,  which 
is  with  Roosum  Rock  bearing  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  '2  cables,  and  the  rocks  of  Rigas  Point  just 
touching  the  inner  point  of  the  Pehjabah  Besar,  in  9  fathoms.  A  vessel  appears  to  be  very  near 
the  Roosum  Rock,  but  as  she  swings  in  that  direction  only  with  the  land-wind,,  no  wind  from  that 
quarter  can  ever  force  her  on  it  if  she  be  moored  with  a  good  scope,  which  should  be  done  without 
delay,  as  currents  and  variable  winds  will  soon  foul  tlie  anchor.  From  Oct.  to  April  the  heavy 
anchor  should  be  placed  to  the  S.,  and  stream  anchor  to  N.W. ;  and  the  reverse  after  April  has 
commenced,  as  the  N.W.  winds  are  then  expected.  A  buoy  placed  as  a  mark  to  anchor  would  be 
useful  previous  to  entering  this  anchorage.  A  vessel  here  will  be  the  same  distance  from  Rigas 
Town  as  at  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  about  1^  m. ;  and  with  fresh  breezes  from  the  S.,  the  boats 
had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  off  pepper.  This  anchorage  is  not  so  safe  in  a  gale  as  the  harbour,  but 
at  other  times  quite  as  much  so.  On  this  coast  gales  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they  seldom  blow 
directly  on  shore,  but  more  frequently  along  the  coast.  With  N.- Westers  (which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  only  winds  that  blow  with  much  violence)  there  probably  would  not  be  too  much  sea 
for  a  vessel  to  ride  with  safety.  If  there  should  be,  there  is  abundance  of  room  to  slip  and  go  into 
the  harbour  or  go  to  sea,  passing  on  either  side  of  Pahse  Rock.  At  such  a  time,  the  position  of  the 
sioall  rock  which  lies  in  a  line  with  the  harbour  would  be  as  well  known,  by  its  constantly  breaking, 
as  if  it  were  above  water. 

A  vessel  out  of  season  for  pepper,  and  waiting  for  the  crop,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  should 
by  all  means  lie  outside  the  harbour  until  the  pepper  is  ready.  Should  the  anchorage  inside  Roosum 
Rock  be  considered  unsafe,  she  may  anchor  anywhere  inside  Pulo  Rangas ;  but  the  best  place 
appears  to  be  between  Rangas  and  Roosum  Rocks,  where  the  bottom  is  soft,  and  where  it  would  be 
convenient  to  communicate  with  the  town.  Telloo  Goolumpung,  Pulo  Riah,  and  all  ports  in  this 
vicinity  are  quite  healthy.  In  passing  to  and  from  shore,  boats  should  be  cautious  to  avoid  a  coral 
spit  which  projects  from  the  N.W.  and  W.  parts  of  Pulo  Roosum  nearly  ^m.  off;  which  breaks 
sometimes,  with  intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes ;  also  a  small  rock,  which  lies  near  the  edge  of  the 
reef,  between  Rigas  and  Ramboon  Points :  nearly  even  with  the  water^s  edge,  but  when  the  sea  is 
smooth,  it  breaks  only  once  in  8  or  10  minutes. 

Eigas  HiU,  or  Booket  Kwali,  in  lat.  4^  41'  N.,  Ion.  95^  40'  E.,  one  of  the  best  marks  on 
the  Sumatra  coast,  is  very  high  and  seen  off  deck  in  clear  weather  43  m.  It  has  no  high  hill  near 
it,  and  is  easily  known :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  S.  side  is  cleared,  and  has  the  appearance  of  land 
under  cultivation.  The  Peak  is  covered  with  trees,  and  bears  from  Rigas  Town  about  N.  by  W., 
distant  1^  m.  When  bearing  about  S.E.,  it  makes  two  peaks,  the  N.  one  lower  and  smaller,  each 
side  of  the  hill  sloping  very  gradually,  the  S.E.  terminating  in  Rigas  Bay ;  when  bearing  N.W.,  it 
makes  with  only  one  peak,  the  sides  appearing  much  steeper  than  when  bearing  S.E.  This  hill, 
seen  in  clear  weather  near  Oojong  Booboon,  then  appears  to  be  the  W.  extremity  of  coast,  standing 
out  separate  and  distinct,  like  an  island. 

Pahfli  Islets  are  two  small  rocky  groups,  with  trees ;  to  the  S.E.  of  Chellung  Peninsula,  the 
outer  one  distant  l^m. :  the  passage  between  them  and  the  peninsula  is  intricate  and  unsafe :  there 
appears  no  danger  near  their  outside  except  the  Pahsi  Rock,  which  is  above  water,  with  perpendi- 
cular sides,  and  having  10  and  11  fathoms  within  a  few  feet  of  it ;  there  are  also  10  or  11  fathoms 
near  the  islets.  Inside  the  Pahsi  Islets  is  Chellung  Bay,  easy  of  access,  and  with  excellent  shelter 
from  N.W.  winds.  A  vessel  compelled  to  leave  any  anchorages  to  the  N.  in  a  N.W.  gale  should 
anchor  anywhere  between  the  islets  and  the  main,  in  smooth  water  and  a  moderate  depth.  The 
existence  of  a  shoal,  however,  near  the  anchorage,  the  position  of  which  is  not  known,  will  prevent 
this  harbour  from  being  used  until  it  has  been  ascertained.  Catapang  Pahsi  is  a  village  on  the 
main,  bearing  E.  by  N.  from  the  largest  of  the  Pahsi  Islets,  distant  nearly  2^  m. ;  it  may  be  known 
by  a  cluster  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  several  houses. 

Pangah  is  a  small  pepper  port,  5  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Catapang  Pahsi ;  the  coast  near  here  is 
low,  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  no  mark  as  a  guide  but  a  small  break  in  the  arroon  trees.  From  Cata- 
pang Pahsi  to  Oojong  Booboon,  or  Boekoean,  the  coast  extends  S3  m.,  nearly  S.E.,  quite  low,  with 
a  sandy  beach,  vrithout  any  points  or  a  single  hill  near  the  shore,  which  is  closely  crowded  with 
arroon  trees,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  pine.  They  commence  near  Catapang  Pahsi,  and  extend 
to  Wylah  River,  a  distance  of  about  25  m.,  level  and  uniform,  vrith  scarcely  a  break.  From  Wylah 
River,  for  about  2  m.  to  the  S.E.,  there  is  an  opening,  where  there  are  no  high  trees  except  five  or 
six  very  tall  ones,  standing  close  together  in  centre  of  opening:  very  conspicuous  in  the  offing;  there 
are  also  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  several  houses  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  them ;  but  the  latter 
cannot  be  seen  far.  From  this  break  the  arroon  trees  again  commence,  and  extend  in  the  same 
close  and  uniform  order  4  or  6  m.  farther,  and  terminate  close  to  Oojong  Booboon.  This  is  the  best 
mark  to  distinguish  this  point,  as  there  is  not  one  arroon  tree  between  it  and  Analaboo.    This  coast 
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appears  safe  to  approach  within  a  moderate  distance  ;  no  shoals  are  known  to  exist,  though  it  is 
said  there  is  one  near  Wylah  Biver,  not  far  from  shore.  Pout  Bnbon,  or  Boobooaug,  in  lat. 
4^  14'  N.,  11m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Analaboo,  is  conspicuous  from  a  dark  cluster  of  trees  upon  it 
resembling  a  bonnet,  and  the  coast  here  is  safe  to  approach  to  13  fathoms.  If  bound  to  the  village 
of  Boobooang,  bring  the  woods  to  the  S.  of  it  to  bear  N.,  then  steer  in  for  it  till  in  B^  fathoms,  if 
in  a  small  vessel. 

ANALABOE,  or  Halaboo,  or  Oojong  Cahrang,  in  lat.  4°  8'  N.,  Ion.  96^  m'  E.,  distant  16 
leagues  S.E.  from  Rigas,  may  be  known  by  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  low  rocky  point  that  forms  the  N. 
aide  of  the  road,  appearing  like  an  island  when  first  seen,  the  land  being  low  along  this  part  of  coast. 
A  ship  may  anchor  here  with  the  point  bearing  about  N.W.,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  on  the  S.  side  of  a 
reef  that  projects  from  the  N.  side  of  a  small  rivulet,  and  procure  wood,  fresh  water,  or  other  refresh- 
ments. You  may  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  with  the  S.  point  of  cocoa-nut  trees  W.  i  S.,  distant  about  i  m. 
and  will  be  slieltered  from  N.- Westers.  A  reef  projects  Jm.  from  the  point,  which  is  steep-to,  with 
only  5  ft.  water  on  it,  and  the  sea  breaks  over  it  most  in  blowing  weather.  There  are  four  shoals 
aear  the  point ;  one  most  in  the  track  of  vessels  entering  the  port  is  called  Loongcarp  Oojong  Cah- 
rang,  and  bears  about  S.W.,  ^  m.  from  the  point ;  the  shoalest  part  found  was  11  ft.  Another  shoal 
bears  W.  ^  N.  from  the  point,  also  about  i  m.,  and  has  very  little  water  on  it,  with  6  and  7  fathoms 
mud  close  outside.  At  ^  m.  to  N.  of  this,  there  is  another  small  shoal  with  a  roller  on  it ;  and 
another  shoal  with  Analaboe  Point  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  about  2  m.,  with  not  more  than  5  or  6  ft. 
Fishermen  who  accompanied  Mr.  Gillis  to  examine  these  shoals,  said  there  were  no  others,  though 
there  were  several  near  shore  in  the  direction  of  Bubon. 

A  vessel  bound  to  Analaboe  from  the  N.,  with  a  free  wind,  should  not  come  under  8  fathoms 
when  rounding  the  point  When  the  point  bears  N.E.,  about  2  or  ^i  m.,  there  will  be  8  fathoms 
regular  soundings.  A  vessel  passing  outside  that  depth,  with  a  strong  N.W.  wind,  would  find  diffi- 
culty to  reach  anchorage  without  tacking.  As  soon  as  the  landing-place  can  be  seen,  or  when  the 
[X)int  bears  N.N.E.,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  the  anchorage.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  here  in  pepper,  and  several  American  and  other  ships  procure  fuU  cargoes  in  the  season. 
The  Rajah  is  favourably  inclined  to  those  who  come  to  trade  at  this  place.  The  soundings  from  the 
land  of  Acheen  Head  to  Cap  Island  (Pulo  Rangas),  are  in  some  places  irregular  over  a  rooky  bottom, 
the  depths  generally  18  to  30  fathoms  from  1  to  8  leagues  off  shore.  In  this  space,  ships  should 
keep  2  or  3  leagues  from  land  in  the  night,  to  give  a  proper  berth  to  the  rocky  isles  along  the  coast 
From  Cap  Island  to  Analaboe  the  soundings  are  more  regular,  and  bottom  soft,  where  the  shore 
may  be  approached  to  11  or  12  fathoms,  and  occasionally  to  9  fathoms ;  but  not  under  this  depth 
in  passing  Analaboe  Point,  as  nearly  1  m.  to  S.W.  from  it  lies  a  coral  shosi,  which  after  passing 
you  may  stand  in  to  the  bay,  and  anchor  in  5  fathoms  with  the  River's  Point  about  N.,  and  the  S. 
point  W.  i  S. 

Shoals.  From  Analaboe  to  Cape  Felix  or  Oojong  Rajah,  the  coast  runs  S.E.,  11  leagues,  and 
may  be  approached  to  11  or  13  fathoms,  or  7  or  8  m.  off  shore :  near  Cape  Felix,  and  about  4  or 
6  m.  from  shore,  the  water  deepens  suddenly  to  26  or  28  fathoms,  and  the  coast  trends  from  it  E. 
to  Soosoo.  To  the  S.  of  Tadoe,  about  5  m.  off,  a  coral  reef  is  marked  on  the  chart;  and  at  5  m. 
farther  to  S.E.,  abreast  Oojong  Trepah  (which  lies  about  }  way  from  Analaboe  to  Cape  Felix)  and 
in  the  track  of  9  fathoms,  there  is  a  coral  shoal  of  3  fathoms,  and  perhaps  less  water,  at  3  m.  from 
shore ;  on  this  the  Countess  qf  London  nearly  touched  when  in  stays,  with  Cape  Felix  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E. 

CAPE  FELIK,  or  Oojong  Eajah,  in  lat.  3""  44'  N.,  Ion.  96°  36'  E.,  is  a  low  level  headland, 
bold  to  approach,  bearing  W.  from  Soosoo  Town,  distant  5^  leagues,  and  forms  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  bay.  The  cape  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  there  is  a  small  flat  house,  built  of  mats,  ^  m.  to 
the  E.  of  the  cape,  by  which,  if  within  1^-  or  2  m.  of  shore,  it  may  be  known ;  the  house  has  gene- 
rally one  or  more  white  flags  on  it.  A  small  coral  shoal  is  said  by  the  natives  to  lie  close  inshore 
just  to  the  N.  of  the  cape. 

Off-shore  Dangers.  Bearing  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  about  14  m.  from  Cape  Felix,  there  is  also  a 
4-fathom  shoal.  The  English  brig  Heldrane  sounded  on  another  of  5  fathoms.  Cape  Felix  bearing 
N.E.,  and  lat.  observed  3*^  35'  N.  South  from  Cape  Felix  12  m.,  and  18  m.  to  S.W.  of  Qualla 
Batoo,  the  ship  Suffolk,  in  1827,  passed  over  a  4-fathom  shoal  with  55  fathoms  no  ground  just  in- 
side of  it ;  and  a  little  distance,  say  i  m.  to  the  N.W.,  is  another  small  shoal,  with  deep  water 
between.     These  out-lying  shoals  seem  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  W.  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Qualla  Batoo  or  Kwala  Batoe,  is  about  3  m.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Soosoo,  and  during  the  N  W. 
monsoon,  one  of  the  safest  and  best  roadsteads  on  the  coast.  Coasting  along  from  Cape  Felix,  5  or 
6  m.  off  shore,  in  28  or  30  fathoms,  a  ship  may  stand  on  to  the  E.  in  this  depth,  which  will  lead 
outside  the  shoals,  until  two  clumps  of  trees  like  islands,  about  a  mile  apart,  are  seen  ;  these  are 
the  points  of  Soosoo  Bay ;  and  when  the  S.-most  clump  (on  Soosoo  Point)  bears  N.E.  i  E.^  she 
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may  steer  towards  it  until  the  houses  at  Qaalla  Batoo  bear  N.,  then  steer  direct  for  them,  which 
will  carry  you  mid-channel  between  the  shoals ;  three  of  them  on  the  left  hand,  the  S.-most  of  which 
bears  S. W.  by  W.  nearly  3  m.  from  Pulo  Khio ;  and  one  on  the  right  hand,  }  m.  distant  from  Pulo 
Khio :  the  sea  generally  breaks  on  them.  The  anchorage  at  Qualla  Batoo  is  in  20  to  22  fathoms, 
with  Pulo  Khio  E.S.E.,  the  river's  mouth  N.  i  W.,  and  Cape  Felix  about  W.  i  S.  About  4  or  5  m. 
to  the  W.  of  Qualla  Batoo  there  is  a  shoal,  which  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Cape  Felix  and  Soosoo 
Point.  Small  ships  frequent  this  place,  to  procure  pepper  and  other  articles  of  trade :  but  it  is 
prudent  to  be  always  guarded  against  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  who  have  been  several  times 
successful  in  assaulting  and  taking  possession  of  ships  which  came  to  trade  with  them. 

SOOSOO  or  SOESOE  BAY  contains  several  dangerous  shoals,  covered  with  1,  2,  and  2  j-  fathoms 
water;  there  is  also  much  foul  ground  in  it,  with  overfalls  from  20  to  10  fathoms ;  but  the  channel 
is  wide  and  safe  between  shoals  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  those  to  the  S.  of  Soosoo  Point.  A 
ship  bound  into  the  road,  after  coasting  about  2  or  8  leagues  off,  in  28  to  35  fathoms,  when  the  road 
is  approached,  ought  to  keep  a  boat  ahead  to  sound,  if  unacquainted,  and  steer  in  with  Soosoo  Point, 
or  the  entrance  of  the  river,  bearing  about  N.E.,  or  the  town  N.E.  i  E.  Pulo  Khio,  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  bay,  lies  1|  or  2  m.  to  the  VV.  of  Soosoo  Point,  and  resembles  it  when  first  seen  ;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  an  island.  A  ship  may  anchor  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  with  the  houses  of  Soosoo 
N.E.  by  E.,  about  2  m.  offshore ;  or  by  choosing  a  clear  berth  with  the  boat,  she  may  move  into  9 
or  10  fathoms  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  anchor  with  Soosoo  Point  E.N.E.  Soosoo  Point 
appears  with  two  or  three  trees  close  to  the  houses,  like  a  small  island.  Steering  in  with  it  about 
N.E.  i'E.,  a  tall  tree  near  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  will  be  seen,  which  bring  N.E.  ^  N., 
and  steer  direct  for  it  until  in  10  or  11  fathoms  soft  ground,  and  then  anchor  within  ^  m.  of  Soosoo 
Point.  The  Royal  George,  at  anchor  in  18  fathoms,  had  Cape  Felix  W.  i  N.,  the  S.-most  extreme 
of  land  S.E.  by  S.,  and  Soosoo  Town  E.N.E.,  distant  about  a  mile.  Soosoo  Town  isinlat.  3^43'N., 
Ion.  96^  52'.  About  2}  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Soosoo,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  a  bluff  point  (N.  Tellapoe 
Point)  of  arroon  trees,  there  is  a  place  called  Mnngien,  with  anchorage  in  9^  fathoms,  inside  of  a 
rocky  shoal  that  lies  aJbout  li  m.  about  S.  by  W.  from  the  point.  Off  N.  Tellapoe  Point  is  another 
shoal,  which  almost  always  breaks,  but  there  is  a  passage  of  10  fathoms  inside  of  it ;  but  to  the  W. 
of  this  place,  at  nearly  5  m.  off,  a  shoal  has  been  found  ;  and  aolofter  of  shoals  from  2  to  3  leagues 
to  W.S.W.  of  N.  Tellapoe.  Laboan  Hadj,  about  half-way  between  Mungien  and  Muckay,  is  also  an 
anchoring-place  for  procuring  pepper,  having  a  sand-bank  and  other  dangers  fronting  it,  witli  several 
corally  heads,  3^  leagues  off  shore.     A  good  chart  and  a  good  look-out  are  essential  in  this  locality. 

Muokay,  or  Mukkie,  in  lat  8^  28'  N.,  is  a  small  place,  where  coasting-vessels  stop  at  times 
to  trade :  if  bound  into  this  place,  bring  the  low  point  that  forms  the  W.  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Muckay 
to  bear  N.E.»  and  steer  on  this  bearing  till  within  i  m.  of  it,  which  will  clear  the  shoals ;  but 
anchorage  is  not  good  within  the  N.W.  point.  There  are  two  shoals  off  Muckay  in  23  fathoms, 
one  bearing  W.S.W.  about  2^  m.  from  the  S.  bluff  point  of  Muckay  Bay,  the  other  S.W.  3  m.  from 
the  same  point,  and  they  bear  nearly  N.  and  S.  of  each  other :  the  former  has  only  11  ft.  on  it,  and 
the  latter  2^  fathoms.  A  course  S.W.  from  Muckay  will  lead  between  the  shoals,  and  when  in 
27  fathoms  you  are  outside  of  tbem.  Native  fishermen  say  that  there  is  a  shoal  with  only  11  ft. 
on  it,  S.S.W.  from  Muckay  Point,  6  or  7  m.  distant.  The  course  from  Cape  Felix  to  Muckay  is 
S.E.  by  E.  I  E.,  in  which  track  a  ship  should  not  come  under  27  fathoms,  water,  as  there  are 
several  dangerous  shoals  within  this  depth ;  also  many  shoals  beyond  this  depth,  some  of  which  are 
dangerous,  so  that  the  lead  will  scarcely  be  any  guide.  Between  Muckay  and  South  Tellapoe, 
about  mid-way,  there  is  a  small  island  called  Pulo  Soorvodung,  close  to  shore,  between  which  and 
Tellapoe  lies  a  3-fathom  shoal ;  it  is  about  a  mile  off  shore,  and  bears  S.  1^  m.  from  the  island. 

Soath  Tellapoe,  or  Tallaboa,  in  lat.  3^  22'  N.,  and  7  m.  S.E.  from  Muckay,  is  a  place 
where  pepper  may  sometimes  be  obtained :  the  best  anchorage  is  with  the  point  N.  by  E.  in 
17  fathoms,  under  which  depth  the  ground  is  frequently  foul.  Labanacky  is  a  small  place,  in  lat. 
3^  20'  N.  There  is  a  remarkable  white  rock  about  2  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tellapoe ;  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  Battoo  Ply-eah.  Between  this  and  Tumpat  Tuan  are  the  small  pepper  ports  of  Samah 
Duah,  Eah  Moodoong,  and  Telloo  Catti^ung.  Along  this  coast  the  soundings  are  very  deep,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  many  corally,  shoal  rocky  heads  from  3  to  8  m.  off  shore. 

Tompat  Tnan  Point,  the  S.  extreme  of  the  high  land  seen  from  Soosoo,  distant  from  it  about 
12  leagues,  is  in  lat.  3^  16'  N.,  Ion.  97^  13'  E.,  having  two  reefs  lying  at  1  m.  and  2  m.  off  the 
Point  to  sea-ward,  with  anchorage  in  15  to  22  fathoms  close  on  E.  side  of  the  Point,  with  it  bearing 
about  W.,  and  the  village  N.W.  by  N.,  distant  1  m.  About  a  mile  W.  by  N.  from  Tumpat  Tuan 
Point  lies  a  small  round  rock,  like  a  boat,  with  a  rock  visible  off  the  extreme  point,  which  may  be 
rounded  close,  having  27  fathoms  at  a  small  distance.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bay  there  is  a  reef,  on 
which  the  sea  usually  breaks,  rendering  it  unsafe  with  Southerly  winds. 
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There  are  two  rocks  above  water  off  Tumpat  Taan  Point,  one  called  Batto  Copeah,  or  Cap 
Rock,  bearing  S.W.  about  a  cablets  length  from  the  Point ;  the  other,  called  Battoo  Toonkal,  or 
Stick  Rock,  bearing  W.  ^  N.,  )  m.  from  it,  having  80  fathoms  dose  to  its  outer  edge ;  there  is  also 
a  coral  shoal  of  3  fathoms,  and  perhaps  less  water,  bearing  from  the  Point  W.  by  S.  about  1^  m. 
There  are  two  coral  shoals  in  the  small  bay :  one  bearing  about  N.£.  by  E.,  f  m.  from  the  Point ; 
the  other  near  the  E.  part  of  bay,  bearing  from  the  point  E.  i  S.  and  i  m.  off.  Here  you  are 
sheltered  from  N.W.  winds,  with  the  Point  bearing  W.  ^  S.  to  W.  by  S.,  and  the  village  N.W.  to 
N.W.  by  N.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast,  between  Acheen  Head  and  Soosoo,  the  weather  is 
generally  settled  and  fine  in  the  Northerly  monsoon,  with  frequent  land  and  sea-breezes. 

Point  Labon,  or  Oojong  Caloat,  in  about  lat  3°  3'  N.,  is  20  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape 
Felix ;  and  in  sailing  between  them,  great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  several  shoals  along  the  coast, 
The  Lord  C(utlereagh  struck  on  one  of  them  in  lat.  3°  4'  N..  distant  about  10  m.  from  shore,  and 
had  no  ground  40  fathoms  close  to  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  shoal  called  Lagootsong  by  the  nadyes, 
bearing  S.W.  from  Tumpat  Tuan  Point,  with  only  10  ft.  water  on  its  shoalest  part,  as  stated  by 
Captain  Bennet,  who  struck  on  it  in  one  of  his  voyages  from  Bengal  to  this  coast.  Betwixt  lat. 
3^  and  3^  50'  N.,  he  was  very  close  to  several  other  shoals  before  they  were  observed. 

Out-lying  shoals.  In  lat.  3^  30'  N.,  the  EoydL  George  passed  over  the  tail  of  a  shoal  in 
6  fathoms,  when  the  rocks  were  seen  alongside ;  a  litUe  outside  of  it  they  had  no  ground  85  fathoms, 
and  45  fathoms  close  to  it  on  the  inside.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  bank  on  which  the  Albion 
had  5  fathoms  in  lat.  3^  30'  N.,  and  4  or  5  leagues  off  shore ;  she  hauled  to  the  S.W.,  and  soon 
deepened  to  50  fathoms,  no  ground.  In  lat.  3^  14'  N.  there  is  another  shoal,  vdth  4  fathoms,  or 
less  water  on  it,  and  20  fathoms  at  a  small  distance  inside ;  when  at  anchor  on  it  in  5  fathoms,  the 
extremes  of  the  coast  bore  from  N.N.W.  to  S.E.  by  E.,  and  the  White  Rock  N.N.E.  f  £.,  distant 
off  shore  about  3  leagues.  Shoals  are  thus  described  by  Captain  Endioott: — A  dangerous  shoal 
lies  in  lat.  8^  4'  N.,  with  Tumpat  Tuan  Great  Hill  bearing  N.  Another  shoal  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tumpat  Tuan,  on  which  the  English  brig  Sophia,  drawing  only  lift.,  struck;  its 
position  is  not  well  ascertained ;  but  the  Sophia,  after  getting  off,  steered  N.  i  E.,  and  soon  saw 
the  vessels  at  South  Tellapoe  right  ahead.  It  is  supposed  to  lie  about  S.W.  from  Tumpat  Tuan 
Point.  Another  shoal,  also  dangerous,  lies  in  lat  2^  58'  N.,  with  Tumpat  Tuan  Great  HiU  N.  by 
E. ;  the  brig  Governor  Endicott  passed  close  along  its  E.  side,  and  saw  it  break  several  times. 
There  is  also  a  shoal  of  3  fathoms,  with  Tumpat  Tuan  Great  Hill  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  Pulo 
Munkie  about  E.N.E. ;  it  has  34  fathoms  close  to  it. 

Pnlo  Munkie^  in  lat.  2^  55'  N.,  is  an  islet  with  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  1^  m.  off  Oojong 
Kamarang  Point,  with  a  6-fathoms  channel  between.  A  sandy  islet,  or  bank,  lies  about  1  m.  to 
S.E.  i  S.  of  J^unkie.  Between  Tumpat  Tuan  and  Pulo  Munkie,  the  coast  at  3  or  4  m.  distance 
is  considered  free  from  danger,  with  regular  soundings.  Along  this  shore  there  is  commonly  a 
tremendous  surf  and  dangerous  landing,  except  in  the  native  boats :  the  coast  has  generally  proved 
unhealthy,  and  frequently  fatal  to  ships'  crews,  who  have  been  obliged  to  remain  over  night.  From 
Tumpat  Tuan  to  Oojong  Kamarang  (the  point  to  tlie  N.W.  of  Bancoongong  Bay),  the  course  is 
about  S.E.  8  leagues,  and  a  ship  should  keep  2i  or  3  m.  off  shore,  in  25  to  20  f&thoms :  when  you 
raise  the  point,  the  small  isle  called  Pulo  Munkie,  will  be  perceived,  frx>m  which  Pulo  Dooa  bears 
E.  by  S.  about  5  m. 

BANCOOHOOHO,  or  BAKOEVGOH  BAT,  about  4i  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Point  Labon, 
where  ships  may  lie  sheltered  from  N.-Westers,  has  some  rocks  off  its  W.  extremity :  and  there  is 
a  shoal  on  the  edge  of  soundings,  about  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  S.  The  river  and  village  of  Bancoon- 
gong, in  lat.  2°  56'  N.,  Ion.  97^  32'  E.,  may  be  known  by  two  small  islands,  about  6  m.  to  £.  bj 
S.  of  Pulo  Munkie ;  the  N.-most,  called  Pulo  Dooa,  or  Duas,  the  other  Pulo  Eayoo,  which  have  a 
safe  channel  between  them  of  10  and  12  fathoms,  and  are  situated  near  the  river's  mouth ;  there  is 
abo  a  mountain  dose  to  the  sea  nearly  as  high  as  the  others,  which  is  formed  like  a  saddle,  with 
the  highest  end  to  the  S.,  and  Bancoongong  lies  close  under  its  N.  end,  and  3  or  3|  m.  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  village  of  Sebadies.  A  large  ship  may  anchor  in  15  fathoms,  soft  ground,  about  i  m. 
off  shore,  with  the  entrance  of  the  river  bearing  N.N.E.,  where  she  will  be  sheltered  from  N.W. 
ynnds :  vessels  sometimes  touch  at  this  place  to  trade,  there  being  a  river  and  village  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  point. 

In  approaching  this  place  from  the  S.,  much  care  is  requisite,  as  there  are  several  shoals  on 
which  a  ship  would  ground.  To  avoid  these,  bring  Bancoongong  Bazar  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  and  run 
in  on  this  bearing  till  Pulo  Munkie  bears  W. ;  you  may  then  haul  out  more  to  the  W.  and  anchor 
in  from  14  to  15  &thoms,  at  i  m.  off  shore,  with  the  bazar  bearing  N.,  and  Pulo  Munkie  W.  }  S. 
If  bound  from  the  N.,  the  passage  between  Pulo  Munkie  and  the  main  may  be  adopted,  by  keeping 
about  i  m.  from  the  latter,  and  standing  along  shore  at  that  distance,  till  Bancoongong  Village  bears 
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from  N.  to  N.  by  E.,  and  anchor.  Should  the  passage  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Munkie  be  preferred, 
bring  the  opening  between  the  two  Polo  Duas  to  bear  £.,  and  run  for  it  till  Bancoongong  Bazar 
bears  N.  bj  W. ;  and  observe  the  same  directions  as  given  above  for  approaching  these  roads  from 
the  8. 

There  is  a  shoal  a  mile  S.S.E.  from  Pulo  Eajoo ;  and  S.S.W.  at  1  m.  from  it,  stands  Campong 
Arra,  a  small  islet  with  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees.  Off  the  Village  Sebadies,  or  Salekat,  which  lies 
E.  3  m.  from  Pulo  Dooa,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms,  about  1  m.  from  the  shore,  sheltered 
from  N.W.  winds.  If  bound  into  this  road,  and  being  about  8  m.  off  shore  in  25  fathoms,  bring 
the  Village  Sebadies  to  bear  N  by  E.,  steer  in  with  this  bearing,  and  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms, 
the  village  N.  by  E.,  and  1  or  li  m.  off;  but  take  care  of  a  shoal  near  that  position.  Between  Pulo 
Kayoo  and  the  small  Isle  Campong  Arra,  nearly  in  mid-channel,  lies  a  shoal,  with  4^  ft.  on  it ;  and 
another  shoal  E.  ^  S.,  from  Campong  Arra  i  m.,  which  always  breaks.  About  ^  m.  W.  by  N.  from 
Pulo  Dooa,  there  is  also  a  shoal. 

Pnlo  Ihias,  or  Dooa  Harbour  is  the  best  amongst  the  Northern  pepper  ports,  being  well 
sheltered  in  13  fathoms,  with  that  island  bearing  W.  about  i  m.  But  according  to  the  chart,  there 
is  a  string  of  four  shoals  off  this  place,  in  an  average  S.W.  by  W.  direction  for  12  m. 

Touronmang,  or  Troemon,  in  lat.  2^  49'  N.,  is  6  or  6^  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Salekat,  where  a 
vessel  may  anchor:  but  W.N.W.  2^^  m.  from  it,  there  is  a  reef  on  which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks, 
having  close  to  it  8  fathoms,  water.  In  the  vicinity  of  Touroumang  Bay  there  are  several  dangerous 
shoals,  one  is  in  lat.  2^  47'  N.,  bearing  from  Pulo  Dooa  S.W.  i  W.  about  12  m. ;  and  from  this 
shoal  the  highest  peak  of  a  Saddle  Hill  (to  the  N.  of  Touroumang)  bears  E.  by  N. ;  this  shoal  has 
only  11  ft,  water,  with  30  fathoms  close  outside.  The  brig  Hammudy  struck  upon  it  in  the  night, 
steering  S.S.W.  in  28  fathoms.  There  is  said  to  be  a  shoal  in  24  fathoms,  bearing  from  Pulo  Dooa 
S.W.  I  W.,  distant  3  m. :  one  bearing  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  Pulo  Touroumang,  distant  about  2  m. ; 
and  another  about  W.  by  S.  2  m.  from  the  same  place. 

Troemon,  or  Touroumang,  now  affords  the  largest,  quantity  of  pepper  of  any  place  on  the  coast 
In  approaching,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  shoal  bearing  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  it,  on  which 
the  sea  sometimes  breaks,  as  it  is  only  covered  with  9  ft.  water.  The  isle  near  the  shore  to  the 
S.  of  the  anchorage  (Pulo  Touroumang)  should  be  brought  to  bear  E.S.E.,  then  steer  towards  it, 
and  pass  at  a  moderate  distance  round  its  N.  end,  from  which  a  spit  projects  about  half  a  cable's 
length.  The  anchorage  is  usually  in  7  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
gcod  ground  tackling  is  requisite,  it  being  exposed  to  the  N.- Westers.  Some  vessels  anchor  under 
the  island,  altliough  it  is  inconvenient  to  be  so  &r  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a  passage 
to  the  S.  of  the  island,  which  is  seldom  used,  as  a  reef  lies  nearly  S.  about  1^  or  2  m.  from  the 
island ;  but  Captain  Ross  says  this  inside  passage  is  safe,  by  rounding  the  point  to  the  S.  of  Tourou- 
mang in  5  fathoms ;  and  from  thence  the  track  close  along  shore,  inside  of  all  shoals,  to  Sinkell  is 
safe,  and  preferable  to  the  outside  track  by  Passage  Island. 

Boelo-Sama  Village^  in  lat.  2^  34^'  N.,  has  opened  a  trade,  where  ships  procure  pepper,  and 
the  anchorage  is  in  6  or  5|-  Mhoms ;  off  shore  about  a  mile,  with  Oojong  Petecallo  bearing  S.  by 
E.,  Tumpat  Tuan  Hill  N.W.  by  N.,  and  Baniak  Peak  S.W.  ^  W.  There  appear  to  be  shoals  at 
3  or  4  m.  to  W.  by  N.,  and  to  N.W.  of  this  anchorage. 

COAST  NAVIGATION  FROM  BANCOONGONG  TO  PADANG. 

Direetions.  In  sailing  from  the  N.,  ships  bound  to  Sinkel,  or  other  ports  N.  of  the  Equator, 
ought  to  proceed  by  the  Inner  Passage  between  Pulo  Baniak  and  the  main,  and  near  to  Passage 
Island.  The  land  between  Bancoongong  Bay  and  Cape  Sitoe  is  mostly  low  near  the  sea,  and  hilly 
inland.  In  coasting  along,  keep  about  8  to  4  leagues  from  shore  to  avoid  the  shoals,  and  when 
Passage  Island  is  seen,  steer  towards  it.  Within  2  or  2^  m.  of  the  main,  when  Baniak  Peak  is  on 
with  Passage  Island,  there  is  a  rocky  shoal,  having  only  from  2  to  3  fathoms  on  it  in  some  parts, 
with  a  safe  channel  of  8  and  9  fathoms  between  it  and  Sumatra  shore.  This  channel,  close  along 
the  coast,  has  depths  of  8,  9,  and  10  fathoms  regular  soundings  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Sitoe ;  at 
times  a  small  breaker  is  seen  on  the  sunken  rocks,  which  appear  2  m.  distant  from  the  Cape ;  and 
this  passage  is  probably  safer  than  the  other  between  the  shoal  and  Passage  Island,  because  you 
may  venture  within  \  m.  of  the  shore.  Captain  Ross  said,  this  Inner  Passage  is  very  safe ;  he 
adopted  it  from  notice  given  in  the  Cadogan*s  journal,  and  had  12  fathoms,  water,  near  to  Oojong 
Petecallo,  and  from  thence  passed  elose  along  tiie  coast  to  Troemon  Road. 

Passage  Island,  called  Javoe  Javee  by  the  natives,  in  lat.  2^  23'  N.,  and  7  m.  to  the  W.  of 
Cape  Sitoe,  or  Oojong  Petecallo,  is  low  and  sandy,  wilii  few  shrubs ;  but  one  large  Banian  tree 
may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  island  discerned  from  the  deck  4  or  5  leagues  in  dear 
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weather.    It  stands  at  the  E.  end  of  an  extensive  reef,  between  which  and  the  Baniak  Islands, 
there  is  another  channel. 

IKie  Baniak  laLaiidfl  will  be  found  described  further  on,  at  page  6S6. 

THE  CHAHlfEL  between  the  coast  of  Sumatra  and  Passage  Island  is  rendered  intricate  by 
the  dangerous  rocky  shoals  mentioned  above,  having  only  2  and  3  fathoms  on  them  in  some  places, 
and  situated  nearly  mid- way  betwixt  the  island  and  the  main.  Although  there  is  a  safe  passage 
inside  these  shoals,  by  keeping  close  to  Sumatra  shore,  yet  the  channel  between  Passage  Island 
and  the  shoals  has  been  usually  adopted.  In  steering  for  this  channel,  keep  about  3  leagues  off 
the  coast  until  Passage  Island  is  seen,  then  steer  towards  it,  observing  never  to  bring  it  to  the  E. 
of  S.E.,  to  prevent  getting  near  the  shoals,  projecting  from  its  outside,  one  of  which  shoals  is  said 
to  be  4  m.  W.N.W.  from  the  island.  Bring  it  to  bear  S.  by  E.,  then  steer  S.S.E.,  and  when 
i  m.  off  it,  keep  about  the  same  distance  in  sailing  along  its  E.  side,  but  not  more  than  }  m.  from 
it,  to  avoid  the  shoals  mid-way  between  it  and  Gape  Sitoe :  on  account  of  these,  the  island  must  be 
borrowed  upon,  but  not  under  ^  m.,  for  the  flat  is  drj  all  round  to  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length 
at  L.  W.,  and  projects  about  ^m.,  or  rather  more  in  some  places,  but  not  visible. at  H.  W. 
Soundings  will  be  tolerably  regular,  and  the  depths  never  less  than  10  or  12  fathoms,  mostly  rocky 
bottom.  When  Passage  Island  is  in  one  with  the  peak  of  Baniak,  they  bear  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.. 
and  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  there  being  no  other  island  betwixt  it  and  the  main.  A  good  look-out 
from  the  lAast-head  is  requisite  when  passing  through  this  channel,  as  the  coral  shoals  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  clear  weather,  but  the  fiat  surrounding  Passage  Island  cannot  be  always  distinguished. 
When  through  the  channel,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  the  island  must  be  kept  between 
N.N.W.  and  N.W.  by  N.,  in  steering  from  it  to  the  S.,  where  a  ship  may  anchor  if  the  wind  or 
tide  be  unfavourable ;  but  to  the  N.  of  the  island  do  not  anchor  under  20  fathoms,  for  the  ground 
there  is  rocky  under  that  depth. 

Another  Channel  exists  to  the  W.  of  Passage  Island,  by  keeping  near  to  Pulo  Oujong  Batoe 
and  the  other  islands  off  E.  side  of  Baniak,  as  several  dangerous  shoals  extend  f  channel  over 
from  Passage  Island  towards  Qigong  Batoe.  Those  who  intend  to  adopt  this  channel  in  coming 
from  the  N.,  should  never,  in  working,  bring  the  S.-most  island  to  the  S.  of  S.  i  E.  in  standing  to 
the  E.  towards  the  shoals ;  if  the  water  shoal  suddenly,  tack  immediately,  as  the  shoals  are 
steep-to.  The  depths  in  this  channel  are  irregular,  from  17  or  18  to  33  fathoms,  and  it  is  about 
2  m.  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  abreast  the  E.  side  of  Pulo  Sago,  between  some  shoals  that  project 
about  i  m.  from  the  N.E.  point  of  this  island,  and  the  other  shoals  which  occupy  the  E.  side  of 
channel  towards  Passage  Island.  In  proceeding  through,  a  good  look-out  from  the  mast-head  is 
proper  to  discover  the  shoals,  not  having  been  well  explored ;  but  several  ships  which  trade  to  this 
coast  have  passed  through  it  with  safety. 

SnrEEL,  or  SINGKEL  EIVEE,  in  lat.  2""  15'  N.,  Ion.  07''  45'  E.,  about  4  leagues  to  the 
S.E.  of  Passage  Island,  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  principal  exports  being 
benzoin,  camphor,  wax,  and  gold.  A  ship  bound  to  this  place  should,  after  leaving  Passage  Island, 
steer  about  S.S.E.  or  S.E.  by  S„  taking  care  not  to  bring  the  island  to  the  W.  of  N.W.  by  N. ; 
keeping  6  or  7  m.  from  the  main  ;  having  brought  the  low  point,  covered  with  Palmyra  trees,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Sinkel  River,  to  bear  about  E.  by  N.,  she  may  haul  in,  and  anchor  in  from  12  to 
17  fathoms,  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  N.E.,  distant  1  m.  Sinkel  Road  is  inside  the  reef  that 
lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river,  and  there  is  a  shoal  at  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  road.  Breakers  project  a 
little  way  from  the  points  that  form  the  river  entrance,  and  the  town  is  some  distance  up ;  but 
when  a  ship  is  known  to  have  anchored  to  trade,  the  merchants  will  come  off  to  her.  No  person 
should  be  permitted  on  board,  except  the  principal  merchants,  deprived  of  offensive  weapons,  and 
caution  is  requisite  to  repel  or  prevent  any  attack  that  the  natives  may  be  inclined  to  make.  A 
snow,  belonging  to  Bengal,  was  cut  off  here,  but  since  that  period  much  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  natives  may  have  taken  place  ;  for  the  Dutch  seem  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

Se  Leaga  Bay,  about  3  leagues  E.  from  the  mouth  of  Sinkel  River,  is  sometimes  chosen  by 
ships  trading  to  Sinkel,  on  account  of  its  shelter.  If  bound  into  it,  steer  from  Sinkel  Point  along 
the  coast  at  a  moderate  distance  to  the  W.  point  of  the  bay,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  shoal  or  rock, 
said  to  lie  in  20  fathoms,  S.W.  from  the  island  in  Se  Leaga  Bay.  Oojong  Rajah,  or  Bawang,  the 
W.  point  of  the  bay,  has  a  long  flat  projecting  from  it  about  2  m.,  which  may  be  crossed  about  3  m. 
from  the  shore  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  hard  ground,  and  when  the  bottom  becomes  soft  to  the  E.  of  it, 
haul  up  N.N.E.,  and.  pass  on  the  West  side  of  a  low,  sandy  island,  and  anchor  between  it  and  the 
W.  shore.  If  the  ship  is  to  remain  a  considerable  time,  she  should  run  into  6  fathoms,  mud,  and 
anchor  on  the  W.  side  the  small  island  of  Se  Leaga,  which  is  covered  with  trees,  where  she  vnll  be 
sheltered  by  the  land  from  W.  winds,  and  from  S.E.  winds  by  breaking  reefs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  entrance  ol  the  bay. 
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Oater  Shoals.  Cahrang  Daphne,  with  4  fathoms  only,  lying  7^  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  Oujong 
Bawang,  is  the  W.-most  of  sereral  sunken  rocks  off  8e  Leaga  Bay ;  ai^d  from  the  Daphne  they 
extend  to  the  E.  6  m.,  or  more ;  indeed,  the  sea  seems  studded  with  these  dangers  right  away  to 
Baroos  Road.  Several  islands  and  shoals  are  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Singkel  to  Baroos, 
and  there  are  some  places  on  it,  such  as  Bankole  and  Tapoos,  frequented  by  the  small  trading- 
vessels.     The  land  in  this  space  is  generally  low  near  the  sea. 

FUIO  LAGOTTA,  in  lat.  1°  60'  N.,  Ion.  98°  3'  E.,  distant  10  leagues  from  Sinkel  River,  is  a 
small,  low  island,  covered  with  trees,  having  at  4  m.  distant  N.  by  W.  from  it,  a  low  islet  or  sand- 
bank, in  about  36  fathoms,  water,  called  Bird  Island,  from  being  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  feathered 
race ;  it  is  not  discerned  farther  than  3  leagues.  A  reef  projects  from  it  about  1  m.  to  the  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  and  when  it  is  visible  to  an  eye  at  15  ft.  above  sea,  bearing  S.E.  7  m.  distant,  and  with 
Pulo  Lacotta,  S.S.E.  J  E.,  there  is  a  shoal  with  only  1  fathom,'  water,  on  it.  With  Bird  Island 
W.S.W.  5  m.,  and  Lacotta  S.W.  |  W.,  5}  m.,  there  is  a  shoal  with  11  ft.,  and  from  30  to 
25  fathoms  around.  The  best  track  for  vessels  is  exactly  half-way  between  Pulo  Lacotta  and  the 
main  land,  wherein  you  get  from  26  to  33  fathoms,  water.  The  dangers  on  the  side  of  Lacotta 
lie  within  a  radius  of  8  m.  from  that  island,  and  this  Inner  Passage  has  been  somewhat  sounded, 
whereas  to  the  S.  and  S.E  of  Lacotta,  several  shoals  have  been  found. 

Baroos,  in  lat.  2°  1'  N.,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  the  principal  exports  camphor  and  benzoin ; 
fresh  water  may  be  procured,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  a  ship's  boat  to  enter  the  river,  except  with 
a  native  guide.  Wood  and  water  may  also  be  got  at  Pulo  Lassey,  about  2  leagues  to  the  N.W., 
near  the  W.  point  of  Tapoos  Bay,  by  anchoring  under  that  island,  with  it  bearing  N.W.  by  W., 
distant  about  a  mile.  Approaching  Baroos  from  Sinkel,  a  ship  should  steer  out  S.S.E.  for  10  m. 
into  23  or  26  fathoms,  then  E.S.E.  to  pass  between  Bird  Island  and  the  main.  The  water,  deepens 
near  these  islands,  but  soundings  are  not  regular,  and  there  are  plenty  shoals  within  6  m.  of 
Bird  Island  :  the  best  track  to  keep  is  from  26  to  30  fathoms,  water.  Great  prudence  is  requisite 
to  pass  them  in  the  night ;  this  should  only  be  done  in  clear,  favourable  weather,  taking  care  not 
to  borrow  nearer  the  shoals  fronting  the  coast  than  27  fathoms,  nor  too  close  to  Bird  Island  and 
Pulo  Lacotta.  Having  passed  inside  them,  haul  in  E.  by  S,,  and  pass  Pulo  Carangua,  a  small 
island  covered  with  trees,  on  the  S.  side,  about  1  m.  off:  then  haul  up  to  E.N.E.  and  N.E.,  and 
anchor  in  Baroos  Road  in  10  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  flag-staff  N.N.E.  nearly  3  m.  off,  and  Pulo 
Carangua,  about  W.,  2  or  3  m. 

Mo  Sokxun  is  the  first  small  island  off  the  coast  to  the  N  of  Tappanooly  Bay ;  you  can  pass 
either  side,  and  anchor  to  E.  of  it. 

The  course  from  Pulo  Carangua  to  Pulo  Sokum,  is  S.E.  by  E.  about  6  leagues;  in  sailing 
towards  Tappanooly  Bay,  the  channel  between  Moesalla  and  the  main  is  from  2  to  3  leagues  wide, 
with  regular  soundings,  and  good  anchorage.  There  is  a  shoal  of  coral  rocks,  with  9  ft.  water  on 
it,  2  m.  off  the  main,  and  another  5  m.  off,  surrounded  by  16  and  20  fathoms,  and  the  track  is 
between  them.  Battoo  Barroo  Point,  of  considerable  height,  forms  the  W.  extreme  of  Tflnpanooly 
Bay;  the  above  coast-shoal  is  small,  said  to  bear  W.N.W.  from  Battoo  Barroo  Point,  an6  lies  in 

9  or  10  fathoms,  so  that  a  ship  should  not  come  under  12  or  13  fathoms  until  near  the  point, 
which  is  distant  about  4  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Pulo  Sokum ;  she  may  then  round  the  point  in  9  or 

10  fathoms,  keeping  it  pretty  close  aboard,  and  the  island  of  Ponchang  Cacheel,  the  nearest  island 
to  the  point,  and  known  by  its  fort  and  flag-staff,  will  be  seen  to  the  N.N.E.  This  island  may  be 
passed  on  either  side  as  most  convenient,  and  after  bringing  it  to  bear  about  S.W.,  or  the  hill  on 
which  the  colours  are  hoisted  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  E.  side  of  Pulo  Ponchang  Gadang  about 
S.E.  by  S.,  she  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  soft  ground,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  island, 
and  carry  a  hawser  on  shore  to  steady  her,  where  she  will  be  land-locked,  and  off  the  Dutch 
residency  of  Sibogha. 

TAPPAHOOLT,  or  SIBOOHA  BAY  forms  an  extensive  harbour,  subdivided  into  many 
coves  or  harbours  by  different  islands,  where  ships  may  lie  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Ponchang 
Caoheel,  a  little  inside  the  entrance,  where  ships  generally  moor,  is  in  lat.  1^  43'  N.,  Ion.  98^  47'  E. 
Between  it  and  Pulo  Panjang,  the  next  island  to  the  N.,  there  are  7  and  8  fathoms  in  a  passage 
about  i  m.  wide-  On  the  E.  side  of  Panjang  the  harbour  is  spacious,  the  depths  from  7  to 
4  fathoms,  with  a  watering-place  on  the  main  to  the  N. ;  there  is  also  good  shelter  to  the  W. 
of  Panjang,  but  reefs  project  from  the  N.  end  of  it  and  adjoining  shores,  and  also  firom  the  other 
islands  beyond  it,  in  the  N.  arm  of  the  bay ;  there  are  safe  passages  and  good  shelter  among 
them,  in  depths  from  8  to  5  fathoms.  The  village  of  Tappanooly  is  at  the  N.  part  of  the  bay, 
about  4  m.  from  Ponchang  Cacheel ;  from  thence  this  extensive  bay  is  continued  to  the  W.,  by  a 
narrow  channel  that  opens  into  a  large  lagoon,  with  depths  in  it  from  2  to  3  fathoms.  Ponchang 
Oadangy  on  the  E.  side  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  the  largest  island  ii)  it,  and  has  some  steep 
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hills  covered  with  large  timher ;  near  the  foot  of  these  there  are  several  springs  of  fresh  tmter. 
The  passage  betwixt  this  island  and  Ponchang  Oacheel  is  a  mile  wide,  with  6  or  7  fathoms  close 
to  either  island,  and  10  fathoms  in  mid-channel ;  between  these  two  islands  and  Pulo  Seeroodoot, 
situated  about  1^  m.  to  the  N.E.,  the  depths  are  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  regular  soundings,  and  the 
channels  safe.  There  is  good  anchorage  near  the  N.E.  side  of  Ponchang  Gadang,  in  7  or  8  fathoms, 
to  the  E.  of  an  islet  off  its  N.  end,  around  which,  and  the  W.,  the  S.,  and  E.  sides  of  Gadang,  a 
reef  projects  some  distance.  Sibogha  Cove  stretches  into  the  land  to  the  E.  of  Pulo  Seeroodoot, 
having  4  and  6  fathoms,  water,  inside,  and  the  same  depths  in  the  entrance,  between  the  S.  end 
of  that' island  and  the  main  land. 

Tides.    In  Tappanoolj  Bay  it  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  G.  of  moon,  at  6  h.,  springs  rise  6  ft. 

Hassy  See  Toimkas,  or  Sugar  Loa^  in  lat.  1°  35'  N.,  a  small  conical  island,  about  500  ft. 
high,  bearing  S.S.W.  9  m.from  Ponchang  Gacheel,  is  the  leading  mark  for  ships  bound  out  of  Tap- 
panooly  harbour  to  the  S.;  it  being  conspicuous,  and  the  S.-most  island  in  the  S.  part  of  the  great 
bay  of  Tappanooly,  nearly  midway  between  Batoo  Mama  (the  S.  extremity  of  the  bay)  and  Moesalla. 
To  the  E.  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  betwixt  it  and  Batoo  Mama  Point  and  Pulo  Baocar,  the  nearest  island 
to  the  N.E.,  there  is  an  open  passage,  with  soundings  from  14  to  19  fathoms  ;  but  as  a  rock  lies 
betwixt  the  point  and  Baccar,  on  the  E.  side  of  this  passage,  and  from  N.W.  side  of  the  latter,  like- 
wise from  N.E.  side  of  Sugar  Loaf,  reefs  project  about  a  cable's  length,  the  passage  to  the  W.  is 
generally  preferred.  Departing  from  Tappanooly  Harbour,  a  ship  should  steer  about  S.S.W.  for  the 
Sugar  lioaf,  which  may  be  passed  on  either  side ;  but  the  W.  channel  is  the  best,  being  nearly 
6  m«  wide,  with  regular  soundings  22  and  23  fathoms  from  side  to  side ;  the  Sugar  Loaf  being 
steep  at  the  W.  end,  mth.  21  and  22  fathoms  close  to  it.  When  abreast  of  it,  a  Southerly  coarse 
should  be  steered  until  in  25  fathoms,  observing  not  to  bring  it  to  the  W.  of  N.  till  this  depth  is 
obtained,  to  avoid  a  shoal  of  coral  rocks,  said  to  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  it  about  3  or  4  m. 

MOESALLA,  MEISTSULAB,  or  UASSTTLAE  ISLAHS  (the  N.  point  being  in  lat  P  42'  N., 
Ion.  98°  30'  E.)  is  11  m.  in  extent  E.  and  W.,  situated  to  the  W.  of  Tappanooly  Bay:  it  is  high, 
with  several  inlets  on  the  N.  side,  and  contiguous  to  its  S.E.  end  there  is  a  group  of  islets,  which 
form  a  EarbonTy  with  various  depths  in  it  from  22  to  14  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  soft  mud ; 
between  the  entrance  and  the  group  of  islands  near  it  to  the  S.,  the  depths  are  from  24  to  80 
fathoms,  in  two  safe  channels  leading  from  the  E.  and  S.W.  This  harbour  furnishes  excellent  fresh 
water,  and  the  surrounding  land  of  Moesalla  and  adjoining  islands  abound  with  poon  spars,  fit  for 
masts  or  yards  of  any  size  required.  It  is  H.  W.  at  6  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon,  the  rise  of  the  tide  only 
about  4  ft.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  considerable  waterfall,  which  issues  from  a  high 
hiU.  If  a  ship  coming  from  the  N.,  is  not  bound  to  Tappanooly,  she  may,  after  passing  Bird  Island, 
steer  for  the  N.W.  end  of  Mensular,  and  proceed  along  the  W.  side,  a  bold  shore ;  but  she  ought 
not  to  stand  far  out,  on  account  of  shoals  half-way  between  the  S.E.  end  of  Moesalla  and  Pulo  Dooa. 

Pnlo  Dooa,  in  lat.  1^  28'  N.,  Ion.  98^  12'  £.,  are  a  larger  and  smaller  isle,  with  some  dangers 
near  them,  distant  5  or  6  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Mensular ;  other  dangers  lie  to  the  N.,  between 
them  and  Pulo  Lacotta,  which  are  avoided  by  keeping  well  to  the  E.  after  passing  Bird  Island.  The 
Claudine  struck  on  a  reef  extending  about  1^  m.  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  the  Sugar  Loaf  bearing 
N.E.  by  E.,  about  5^  or  6  leagues,  the  westernmost  point  of  Mensular  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  and  Pulo 
Dooa  N.W.  by  N. ;  about  a  cable *s  length  from  it  she  had  38  fathoms,  and  only  11  ft.  where  she 
struck,  which  was  within  half  a  cable  s  length  of  a  patch  level  with  the  water's  edge,  appearing  to  be 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  reef.  In  a  S.W.  direction,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  extensive  reef  of 
breakers  was  seen,  with  a  rock  above  water  4  or  5  m.  distant.  The  Karang  Kima  Keefs  are  in  this 
neighbourhood,  about  lat.  I^  20'  N.,  Ion.  98^  20'  E.,  and  ships  had  better  avoid  this  part,  by  keeping 
along  the  coast. 

PULO  HIAS,  the  large  island,  50  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Moesalla,  is  described  farther  on. 

Pnlo  Dly,  an  island  near  the  main,  about  a  mile  in  length,  moderately  high  and  even,  bears 
from  the  Sugar  Loaf  about  S.  by  E.  }  E.,  distant  6  leagues ;  from  26  to  22  fathoms  are  good  depths 
to  preserve  in  coasting  between  them,  and  Pulo  Illy  may  be  passed  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  or  farther 
off  in  24  or  25  fathoms,  distant  from  it  4  or  5  m.  There  is  anchorage  under  this  island,  and  it 
affords  wood  and  good  water.  The  Success  Eeef,  on  which  the  galley  Success  grounded,  and  had 
35  fathoms  dose-to,  lies  about  7  leagues  to  W.S.W.  of  Pulo  Illy. 

The  ZELODT  or  SE-KLADI  ISLANDS  which  shelter  Taboejong  or  Capechong  Road,  are 
8  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Illy ;  in  passing  along,  24  and  25  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve, 
and  the  outermost  Zelody  Island  is  4^-  m.  from  the  main,  with  20  or  21  fathoms  near  it ;  a  ship 
ought  to  give  it  a  berth  of  3  m.,  to  avoid  the  shoals  in  its  vicinity.  There  is  anchorage  and  shelter 
for  small  vessels  from  N.-Westers  under  these  three  islands,  with  good  water  and  cocoa-nuts  upon 
them ;  but  the  coast  between  them  and  Cara-cara  Point  is  generally  avoided,  as  several  shoals  lie 
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at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  with  Pulo  Se-Eladi  and  Pulo  Capechong,  two  small  islands,  lying 
in  the  bight  inside  of  them.  Taboejong  village,  or  Capechong,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  point,  but 
the  water  is  shoal  off  it,  and  vessels  have  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Pulo  Taboejong  or  Capechong. 

Outer  Shoals  off  HataL  On  the  outermost  and  most  dangerous  of  these  shoals,  having  only 
7  ft.  water,  and  not  always  visible  in  fine  weather,  the  Syren  struck,  distant  3^  leagues  S.  ^E.  from 
the  outer  Zelody  Island.  There  is  a  passage  inside  of  Syren  shoal,  with  anchorage,  by  keeping  in 
14  and  15  fathoms,  but  that  on  the  outside  is  preferable.  To  avoid  it,  a  ship,  after  passing  the 
Zelody  Islands  at  4  or  5  m.  distance,  should  steer  to  the  S.,  observing  to  keep  the  outer  island  to 
the  E.  of  North,  and  not  to  come  under  23  or  24  fathoms  soft  ground,  until  Cara-cara  Point  bears 
about  E.S.E..  which  will  carry  her  2  or  3  m.  outside  of  it,  as  the  shoal  lies  in  20  fathoms  water.  A 
coral  reef  about  4  cables  in  circumference  and  2^^  fathoms  on  it,  was  seen  with  Pinie  Island  bearing 
S.  i  W.,  Goenong  Karakara  Hill  N.E.  ^  N. ;  discoloured  water  was  distinctly  visible  a  mile  to  the 
N.E.  of  this  reef.  Two  reefs  were  also  found,  the  first  in  lat.  0°  30'  N.,  Ion.  98°  48'  E  ,  with  Kara- 
kara E.  by  N.  I  N.,  Oujong  Toean  S.E.  §  E. ;  the  second,  Karang  Lawe,  had  heavy  rollers  on  it, 
about  lat.  0°  52'  N.,  Ion.  98°  22'  E.,  this  is  about  8  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Pulo  Nias. 

HATAL  BAY  has  in  it  many  dangerous  shoals,  the  outermost  of  them  extending  nearly 
2  leagues  ofif  shore  into  17  or  18  fathoms  water,  which  renders  great  care  necessary  in  sailing  to 
or  from  the  anchorage,  for  many  ships  have  struck  on  these  shoals.  The  Karang  Bayam,  or 
Eoyal  Bishop  Shoal  is  small,  with  only  12  ft.  on  the  shoalest  part,  and  has  17  fathoms  Jm.  off  it ; 
Cara-cara  Point  bears  from  it  N.E.  J  N.,  Natal  Flag-staff  E.  i  S.,  and  Pulo  Tamong  S.S.E.  i  E. 
From  another  shoal,  the  Karang  Tete,  having  on  it  13  or  14  ft.  coral,  Cara-cara  Point  bears  N.  }  E., 
Natal  Flag-staff  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  Pulo  Tamong  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  but  Karang  Kapal,  with  only 
6  ft.,  lies  1  m.  to  W.  of  the  last,  with  Natal  Hill  about  E.  by  N.,  distant  5  m.  The  Shaftesbury 
Reef,  on  which  the  ship  of  that  name  was  lost,  lies  farther  in,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  channel,  and 
Natal  Flag-staff  bears  from  the  W.  end  of  it  E.  by  N.  J  N. 

Cara-cara  Point.  Cara-cara  Shoal,  6  ft.  coral  rock,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  channel,  bears  from 
Shaftesbury  Reef  N.  by  W.  nearly  3  m.,  being -situated  about  1^  m.  S.W.  J  S.  from  Pulo  Cara-cara, 
the  small  island  near  shore  to  the  E.  of  Cara-cara  Point.  There  are  other  shoals,  the  positions 
of  which  are  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart.  Ships  coming  from  the  N.,  bound  to  Natal  Road,  after 
Cara-cara  Point  bears  about  E.S.E.,  in  19  or  20  fathoms,  may  steer  to  round  it  at  3  m  off,  by 
keeping  Natal  Flag-staff  between  E.  by  S.  and  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  which  will  carry  them  nearly  in  mid- 
channel  between  the  Shaftesbury  and  Cara-cara  Shoals ;  they  may  continue  to  steer  direct  towards 
Natal  Hill  until  near  the  road,  then  edge  a  little  to  the  S..  and  anchor  with  the  Flag-staff  E.  or  E.  by  N. 

Ships  coming  from  the  S.,  may  pass  either  inside  or  outside  the  Royal  Bishop  Shoal;  but 
there  is  a  more  dangerous  shoal,  with  6  ft.  Karang  Laut,  which  is  4  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  the  other ;  if 
they  keep  in  13  or  14  fathoms  soft  ground,  they  will  pass  inside  of  it,  or  by  keeping  in  19  fathoms 
it  will  be  passed  on  the  outside :  then  after  bringing  Natal  Hill  or  Flag-staff  about  E.  by  S.,  but 
never  to  the  S.  of  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  when  in  14  fathoms,  they  may  steer  in  for  the  road  as  directed 
above.  To  pass  between  Karang  Laut  and  Karang  Kapal,  steer  up  in  12  or  13  fathoms,  keeping 
the  S.W.  point  of  Pulo  Temang  on  with  Oujong  Toean  Point  (7  m.  to  S.S.E.  of  the  other),  till  the 
hill,  Goenong  Karakara,  being  just  over  Pulo  Cara-cara,  bears  N.E.  by  N.,  then  steer  for  it  till 
Natal  Flag-staff  bears  about  E. 

The  Anchorage  is  from  5  to  6  fathoms,  with  the  Flag-staff  E.  to  E.  by  N.,  and  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  between  Cara-cara  Point  and  Racatt  Point,  which  bear  about  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  from 
each  other,  the  latter  forming  the  E.  side  of  the  anchorage ;  and  in  this  station  the  distance  from 
Racatt  Point  will  be  1(  or  2  m.  and  from  Natal  2^  or  3  m.  So  long  as  the.  centre  of  Natal  Hill 
bears  between  E.  by  S.  and  E.  by  S.  i  S.  by  compass,  a  ship  will  pass  into  the  road  with  safety. 
A  ship  should  not  approach  nearer  than  3  m.  to  Cara-cara  Point  and  Island,  to  aToid  the  shoals  that 
lie  off  the  island  ;  and  when  the  point  bears  N.  by  W.,  she  will  be  within  the  shoals,  and  may  then 
edge  away  gradually  to  the  S.,  until  Natal  Flag-staff  bears  E.  by  N.,  then  anchor  in  6  or  5  fathoms, 
but  not  under  the  latter  depth  in  a  large  ship.  Racatt  Shoals  with  heads  having  only  2  fathoms  to 
5  ft.,  coral  bottom,  extend  for  more  than  3  m.  to  the  W.  by  N.  off  Racatt  Point. 

Hatal  Town  is  in  lat.  0°  32}  N.,  and  Ion.  99^  8'  E.  Camphor,  benzoin,  and  gold-dust  are 
the  principal  articles  of  export ;  the  imports,  opium,  iron  in  flat  bars,  salt,  piece-goods  of  various 
kinds,  stick-lac,  gunpowder.  &c.  But  the  road  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  coast,  being  much  exposed 
to  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds.  Natal  Hill,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  appears  like  a 
gunner's  quoin  when  it  bears  S.E.  by  E.,  and  may  be  known  by  its  barren  aspect,  and  having  low  ! 
laud  on  each  side  ;  when  seen^  it  ought  to  be  kept  open  with  Cara-cara  Point,  to  avoid  the  shoal, 
and  if  not  bound  into  Natal,  keep  oat  in  21  or  22  fathoms  in  passing  the  shoals  that  front  the  bay.  | 

Pulo  Temang,  or  Tamong,  3}  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Natal  Road,  and  near  the  coast,  has  good 
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anchorage  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  between  it  and  the  main.  Small  vessels,  bound  from  Natal  Road  to 
the  anchorage  at  Pulo  Tamong,  sometimes  pass  inside  the  shoals,  keeping  near  Point  Racatt  and 
Durian  Point,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  road,  taking  care  not  to  deepen  above  6  fathoms,  till  past  the 
latter  point,  on  account  of  two  shoals,  that  lie  out  in  7  and  8  fathoms.  It  is  best,  in  a  large  ship, 
to  steer  out  to  the  W.  through  the  proper  channel  into  13  or  14  fathoms,  and  preserve  this  depth 
until  Pulo  Tamong  is  brought  to  bear  S.E.,  or  E.S.E. ;  she  may  then  steer  for  the  N.  part  of  that 
island,  and  rounding  it,  anchor  with  the  body  of  it  bearing  about  W.  in  6^  or  7  fathoms,  distant 
i  m.  from  the  shore.  The  well  containing  good  water  is  then  abreast  on  the  low  land  near  a  small* 
white,  sandy  beach ;  fire-wood  may  also  be  got,  and  a  ship  is  sheltered  from  Westerly  winds.  There 
is  a  safe  passage  betwixt  the  S.  end  of  island  and  the  main.  Small  ships  coming  from  the  S.,  intend- 
ing to  enter  Natal  Road  by  the  inner  passage,  may  pass  in  mid-channel  between  Pulo  Tamong  and 
the  main,  in  6  to  8  fathoms.  When  through,  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  and  N.  |  W.  for  Durian  Point, 
observing  not  to  come  under  9  fathoms,  in  passing  about  mid-way  between  it  and  Pulo  Tamong,  on 
account  of  a  shoal  of  coral  rock  with  10  and  11  ft.  water  on  it,  which  lies  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  When 
Durian  Point  (the  S.  end  of  Racatt  Point)  bears  E.,  you  may  borrow  into  5  or  5i  fathoms ;  and  in 
steering  the  same  course  towards  the  road,  do  not  exceed  6  fathoms,  in  passing  Racatt  Point  at 
i  m.  off,  on  account  of  shoals  that  lie  off  in  6^  to  8  fathoms.  The  snow  Marlhro^  struck  and  beat 
off  her  rudder  on  one  of  the  shoals,  with  Racatt  Point  E.  J  S. 

If  bound  to  Ayer  Bongy  from  the  anchorage  under  Pulo  Tamong,  steer  about  S.S.W.  between 
the  main  and  the  island  in  5  and  6  fathoms,  soft  ground,  keeping  rather  nearest  to  the  latter  - 
from  this  island  to  Oojong  Lalloo,  the  W.  point  of  Ayer  Bongy  Bay,  pass  inside  the  shoals,  by 
steering  S.  along  the  coast  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  till  Oojong  Lalloo*  Point  bears  E  S.E.,  then 
haul  up  for  it,  to  avoid  the  outer  shoals ;  the  shore  is  safe  to  approach  to  5 i  or  6  fathoms.  Great 
care  is  requisite  in  passing  Oojong  Lalloo,  for  several  shoals  front  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  situa- 
tions of  which  are  imperfectly  known.  The  ship  Sylph  beat  off  her  rudder  upon  one  of  them,  with 
the  outer  extreme  of  Pulo  Tamong  bearing  N.N.W.,  and  Oojong  Lalloo  N.  by  W.  2  or  3  m.  distant. 
Most  of  these  shoals  are  from  2  to  4  m.  off  Oojong  Lalloo,  and  bear  between  S.  by  E.  and  S.S.E. 
from  Pulo  Tamong.  There  is  a  passage  inside  all  of  them,  by  keeping  within  1^  or  2  m.  of  the 
main,  in  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  soft  ground,  when  passing  Oojong  Lalloo  and  the  two  next  points 
to  the  S.E.,  then  proceeding  between  Pulo  Panjang  and  the  main,  to  the  anchorage  under  that 
island.  This  passage  seems  improper  for  large  ships ;  and  vessels  of  every  description,  by  whatever 
channel  they  enter  Ayer  Bongy  Bay,  must  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the  numerous  shoals. 

The  BATOA  ISLANDS,  PULO  FXITIE,  and  SIBEEOET,  will  be  described  farther  on. 

ATEE  BANGIES,  or  ATEE  BONGY  BAT,  5^  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Pulo  Tamong,  has 
several  fronting  islands  and  shoals.  Ships  not  intending  to  touch  at  Ayer  Bongy  should  keep  well 
out  in  26  to  80  fathoms,  water,  after  passing  Pulo  Tamong,  or  nearer  to  the  islets  and  shoals  off  the 
E.  end  of  Pulo  Batoa  than  to  the  main,  to  avoid  a  shocd  or  bank,  with  irregular  soundings  from 
15  to  4  fathoms,  coral,  on  it,  or  probably  less,  and  close  to  it  20  fathoms ;  which  lies  about  2^  leagues 
S.W.  from  Pulo  Tamong,  nearly  mid-way  betwixt  the  main  of  Sumatra  and  the  islets  off  the  E.  end 
of  Pulo  Batoa.  Steer  W.  by  S.  from  Pulo  Tamong,  till  the  E.  end  of  large  island  Pulo  Pinie  bears 
S.S.W. ;  then,  being  in  the  fair  track,  steer  S.S.E.,  till  the  N.  side  of  Pinie  bears  W.  J  S. ;  then 
(to  avoid  a  shoal  1 1  m.  due  E.  of  Pinie),  haul  up  E.  for  Pulo  Panka.  There  are  three  small  islands 
off  the  S.E.  end  of  Pulo  Batoa,  and  a  dangerous  shoal,  with  rocks  above  water,  about  7  m.  distant 
from  the  islands. 

Pnlo  Paiyang,  in  lat.  0°  11'  N.,  Ion.  99°  19'  E.,  is  the  largest  island  in  Ayer  Bangies  Bay. 
Pulo  Tanca,  or  Begaga  Islet,  lies  near  Oojong  Lalloo,  betwixt  which  and  Pulo  Panka,  or  Pancal, 
situated  about  a  league  S.  from  the  former,  the  passage  is  safe,  and  the  depths  10  or  11  fathoms, 
soft  bottom ;  the  passage  into  the  bay  is  also  safe  to  the  E.  of  Pulo  Pancal,  between  it  and  Pulo 
Teller,  situated  4  m.  to  E.  by  S. ;  and  there  is  also  a  channel  with  6  and  7  fathoms,  betwixt  that 
island  and  Oojong  Sikabouw,  or  Sawang  Poeding,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  bay ;  but  there  is  a  shoalt 
lying  S.  of  that  point,  and  bearing  E.  by  S.  2^  m.  from  Pulo  Teller ;  and  to  the  N.,  about  1  m.  from 
Pulo  Teller,  there  is  a  reef  with  breakers,  which  requires  care  in  passing  that  island.  A  ship  having 
entered  by  the  most  convenient  passage,  may  steer  for  Ayer  Bongy  ffag-staff  on  a  bluff  point  or 
hill  at  the  E.  part  of  the  bay,  close  to  the  N.  end  of  which  is  the  river  and  landing-place. 

The  anchorage  is  abreast  the  river,  bearing  E.  by  N.,  distant  about  a  league,  in  4|  or  5  fathoms, 
good  ground,  under  Pulo  Panjang,  the  largest  island  in  the  bay,  .having  a  reef  with  breakers  to  the 
N.E.  of  it  about  a  mile.  Betmxt  this  island  and  Pulo  Begaga,  a  small  island  to  the  W.,  there  is 
a  clear  passage ;  and  also  one  between  Begaga  and  the  point  of  the  main  to  N.  by  W.  of  it. 
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Slioals.  To  the  S.  of  Ayer  Bongy  S.  point,  which  is  of  bluff  appearance,  there  are  several 
shoals;  ships,  hound  from  that  anchorage  to  the  S.E.,  generally  keep  inside  near  the  coast  until 
clear  of  them.  These  shoals  bear  E.  by  S.  from  Pulo  Teller,  three  in  a  line ;  the  E.  most  distant 
;  from  it  about  7  m.  There  are  others  about  6  to  9  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  that  island.  H.  M.  S.  Drake 
struck  on  TCftrang  Poelo  Tello,  a  small  coral  shoal,  with  the  peak  of  Mount  Ophir  E.  by  N.,  Pulo 
\  Teller  due  N.,  and  Lalloo  Point  N.W.  \  N.,  off  shore  3  leagues,  having  close  to  it  23  fathoms, 
soft  mud.  To  the  S.  of  Ayer  Bongy  Shoals  there  appear  to  be  other  shoals  in  the  oflfing  abreast  of 
I  Passamane  Bay ;  one  of  which,  about  2  cables  in  diameter,  is  thought  to  have  3  fathoms,  water,  on 
the  shoalest  part,  with  21  and  22  fathoms  close  to  it  all  round ;  the  Prince  Henry  got  on  it,  and 
saw  the  rocks  alongside,  with  Oqjong  Seecarboa  (or  perhaps  Ooojong  Toean)  bearing  N.  by  W.  \  W., 
the  largest  of  Oojong  Massang  Hills  E.  by  S.,  the  trees  on  the  low  land  just  visible  from  the  deck, 
distant  about  5  leagues.  This  shoal,  consisting  of  black  coral,  is  not  easily  discerned.  In  the 
Luconia,  high  breakers  were  seen  on  another  shoal,  bearing  about  S.W.  by  W.  from  Oojong 
Massang,  which  was  thought  to  be  about  6  leagues  off  shore,  but  Captain  Bennet  thinks  it  lies 
8  or  0  leagues  from  the  shore.  With  the  largest  of  the  Massang  Hills  E.  by  N.,  there  is  said  to 
be  a  shoal  with  breakers  about  6  m.  off  shore,  in  15  or  16  fathoms,  water. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  string  of  dangerous  coral  reefs,  standing  up  out  of  40  fathoms, 
water,  between  Pulo  Pinie  and  Padang. 

Mount  Ophir,  in  lat.  0°  4!  N.,  Ion.  100^  0'  E.,  about  9,460  ft.  high,  situated  5^  leagues  inland, 
appears  like  an  obtuse  cone  by  itself,  separated  from  the  chain  of  other  mountains,  and  seen  110  m. 
in  clear  weather,  it  being  the  highest  mountain  on  Sumatra  visible  from  the  sea.  A  volcanic 
mountain  (Singalang)  11  leagues  to  the  S.E.  by  S.  of  Ophir,  and  7  leagues  inland,  is  9,600  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  lat.  O''  22'  S. 

PaBsamane  Village  is  exactly  on  the  Equator,  and  24  m.  to  E.S.E.  of  Pulo  Panjang.  A 
breaking  reef,  called  Gossong  Satoe,  lies  12  m.  due  W.  from  Passamane. 

Oojong  Massang  Point,  situated  in  lat.  0^  19'  S..  Ion.  99°  49'  E.,  and  13  leagues  S.E.  by 
E.  from  Ayer  Bongy  Bay,  has  a  reef  of  foul  ground  stretching  out  about  2  or  2^  m.,  which  should 
not  be  approached  under  17  fathoms,  and  near  the  point  are  the  three  Massang  Hills,  the  middle 
or  largest  having  a  tabular  form,  and  the  others  resembling  haycocks.  Between  this  place  and  the 
S.  point  of  Ayer  Bongy  Bay  (which  is  of  middling  height)  the  coast  is  low,  and  forms  the  Bay  of 
Passamane.  If  a  ship  departing  from  Ayer  Bongy  Road  intend  to  proceed  to  the  S.  inside  the 
shoals,  where  the  lead  is  a  good  guide,  and  the  anchorage  safe,  she  ought  to  keep  in  from  5  to 

8  fothoms,  within  2  m.  of  shore  until  abreast  of  Oojong  Seecarboa,  (Sikabouw)  and  pass  this  point 
about  1  m.  off;  then,  in  daylight,  borrow  towards  the  shoals  to  12  fathoms,  but  not  under  9  fathoms 
towards  the  main,  after  the  point  bears  about  N.N.E.,  when  turning  to  windward.  When  3  leagues 
to  the  S.E.  of  Pulo  Teller,  she  may  stand  out  to  15  or  16  fathoms,  and  keep  in  these  depths,  or 
steer  a  course  for  Oojong  Massang,  without  hauling  into  Passamane  Bay  under  12  fathoms,  or 
approaching  too  near  the  shoals  in  the  offing,  observing  not  to  come  under  1 7  fathoms  in  passing 
Oojong  Massang.  From  Massang  to  the  S.E.,  for  about  70  m.,  shoals  (whose  positions  are 
uncertain)  lie  from  4  to  8  leagues  off  shore. 

To  pass  outside  the  dangers,  after  being  clear  of  the  shoal  3  leagues  S.W.  from  Pulo  Tamong, 
a  ship  ought  to  keep  well  out  in  25  or  26  fathoms,  gradually  rounding  the  shoals  off  Ayer  Bongy ; 
having  cleared  these,  she  should  haul  to  the  E.  to  make  Oojong  Massang  Hills,  and  round  that 
point  at  3  m.  distance  in  17  or  18  fathoms,  then  keep  in  17  to  20  fathoms  for  the  outer  Ticoo 
Island,  observing  to  round  it  on  the  W.  side  within  a  mile  in  16  or  17  fathoms.  A  ship  departing 
from  Ayer  Bongy  Bay  should,  if  this  passage  be  adopted,  sail  out  between  Pulo  Pancal  and  Pulo 
Teller,  then  steer  from  the  latter  for  20  m.  to  S.S.E.,  until  in  21  or  22  fathoms,  when  Oojong 
Massang  will  bear  S.E.  by  E.  20  m. ;  and  not  come  under  20  fathoms  until  near  that  point ;  a  good 
look-out  is  necessary  for  tiie  3-fathom  shoal  of  the  Prince  Henry y  mentioned  above. 

TICOO  ISLANDS,  distant  about  3  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Oojong  Massang,  are  three  in 
number,  small  and  woody,  about  ^  m.  apart,  and  the  innermost  is  ^  m.  from  the  main.  The  proper 
channel  is  within  a  mile  of  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  outer  island,  in  1 5  to  17  fathoms^  to  avoid  a 
shoal  bearing  from  it  about  S.W.  4  m.,  in  25  fathoms,  over  which  the  swell  may  be  seen  to  roll 
when  it  is  abreast,  if  there  is  much  sea ;  another  shoal  lies  S.W.  about  5  leagues  from  the  outer 
Ticoo  Island,  no  ground  50  fathoms  near  it.     Should  night  be  approaching,  a  ship  may  anchor  in 

9  or  10  fathoms,  with  the  outermost  island  hearing  W.,  distant  about  ^m. 
Onter  Tiooo  Island,  in  lat.  0^  25'  S.,  bears  S.E.  \  S.  from  Oojong  Seecarboa  (Sikabouw). 
In  coming  near  these  islands  from  the  S.,  breakers  appear,  which  seem  to  deny  any  passage 

among  them ;  but  betwixt  the  inner  and  middle  islands  there  is  a  safe  channel  on  either  side  a 
small  coral  bank,  about  a  cable's  length  in  diameter,  situated  about  ^  m.  from  the  innermost,  and 
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about  ^xn.  from  the  middle  island-  It  is  steep-to  all  round,  with  7,  8,  and  0  fathoms  betwixt  it 
and  the  middle  island,  but  the  passage  on  this  side  is  much  contracted  by  a  spit  projecting  nearly 
2  cables'  lengths  from  N.E.  end  of  island.  This  passage  between  it  and  the  inner  island  has  good 
room  for  anchoring  occasionally,  with  soundings  6^  and  7  fathoms  near  the  sniall  bank,  to  6  and 
5  fathoms  close  to  the  island,  over  a  soft  bottom.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  inner  island  a  shoal 
stretches  out  nearly  ^  m.,  with  5^  fathoms,  soft  ground  close- to,  which  must  be  avoided  by  a  ship 
adopting  the  inner  channel,  just  described.  To  the  S.  of  the  middle  island,  distant  about  i  m., 
the  sea  breaks  on  some  rocks,  to  which  a  proper  berth  must  be  given,  in  ships  that  run  under  these 
islands  for  shelter  from  N.W.  winds.  To  the  S.  of  Ticoo  Islands  there  are  several  shoals ;  and 
well  out  in  the  offing  many  others  lie  scattered  from  hence  to  the  S.  of  Friaman,  which  may  be 
considered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast. 

Pnlo  Cassey,  or  Kfusi,  in  lat.  0°  37'  S.,  bearing  about  S.E.  5^  leagues  from  the  Ticoo  Islands, 
is  covered  with  trees,  very  small,  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  3  m.  from  the  main.  The  passage  in  this 
track,  inside  the  principal  shoals,  is  generally  considered  the  best,  by  keeping  in  from  16  to  12  or 
10  fathoms,  and  the  coast  is  safe  to  approach  to  6  or  7  fathoms  in  many  places.  Some  navigators 
state  that  there  are  no  shoals  under  16  fathoms  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  others  assert  that  some 
shoals  are  situated  near  it  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  The  best  guide,  therefore,  is  after  leaving  the  Ticoo 
Islands,  to  keep  in  soft  ground  from  16  to  10  or  11  fathoms ;  for  the  bottom  is  all  soft,  except  when 
near  the  shoal.  The  coast  from  the  Ticoo  Islands  to  Pulo  Cassey  is  a  little  hilly,  and  lies  about 
S.E.  A  shoal  flat  projects  out  nearly  2  m.  in  some  places,  on  which  the  depths  decrease  regularly 
to  5  fathoms  about  2  m.  off  shore.  Exclusive  of  the  shoal  to  S.W.  of  the  outer  Ticoo  Island 
(already  mentioned)  others,  bounding  the  passage  on  the  W.  side,  are,  one  bearing  about  S.S.E. 
from  the  outer  Ticoo  Island,  and  nearly  N.W.  by  W.  from  Palo  Cassey;  when  the  breakers  on  it 
bore  from  W.  to  N.W.,  distant  about  2m.,  the  depth  was  16  fathoms;  another,  on  which  the  sea 
sometimes  breaks,  bearing  about  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  outer  Ticoo  Island,  and  nearly  N.W.  by 
W.  from  Pulo  Cassey,  with  20  fathoms  close  to  its  E.  side ;  and  there  is  one,  with  3  fathoms,  bearing 
S.S.E.  from  outer  Ticoo  Island,  and  N.W.  |  W.  from  the  N.-most  of  the  three  Priaman  Islands, 
being  that  nearest  to  Pulo  Cassey.  Betwixt  some  of  these  shoals  there  are  safe  channels ;  the 
Diike  had  no  ground  35  fathoms  in  passing  between  two  of  them,  about  6  leagues  S.S.E.  from  the 
Ticoo  Islands. 

Shoals  outside  Ticoo  IsUnds.  A  string  of  dangers  is  marked  on  the  chart,  commencing  at 
9  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  Outer  Ticoo,  with  the  Ck>8M>ng  Doea,  or  Haai  Seeft,  in  lat.  0^  30'  S., 
Ion.  09^  47'  E.,  having  15  ft.  on  it,  and  40  fathoms  all  round.  Selita  and  Lawe  Shoals  bear  S.E. 
from  the  above,  Lawe  being  9  m.  off.  The  ffidr  channel  lies  about  a  league  inside  these  shoals,  or 
7  m.  off  the  main-land,  until  you  are  to  the  S.  of  the  Priamans. 

THE  PRIAMAN  ISLANDS  lying  about  li  m.  off  Priaman  settlement  on  the  main,  afford 
shelter  from  N.W.  or  W.  winds,  and  the  N.-most  one,  Pnlo  Anao,  has  on  it  a  well  of  fresh  water, 
where  ships  are  supplied.  From  this  the  middle  island  is  distant  about  1  m.  to  the  S.,  with  6 
fathoms  water  in  the  channel  between  ;  but  a  reef  projects  about  2  cables  from  the  W.  part  of  the 
N.  island,  having  close  to  it  7  fathoms.  The  channel  inside  the  N.-most  island,  having  only  3i 
fathoms  near  the  island,  and  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  main,  is  only  fit  for  small  ships. 
From  the  middle  island,  the  S.-most  one,  Pulo  Oiyong,  is  distant  2  m.  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  each  of 
them  is  about  2  cables  across. 

Several  Shoals  lie  about  2  or  3  m.  to  the  W.  of  these  islands,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  bad 
weather,  having  14  or  15  fathoms  near  them ;  but  betwixt  them  and  the  islands  the  passage  is  safe, 
by  keeping  near  the  latter,  in  from  10  to  6  or  7  fathoms.  Karang  Dorien  (with  13  ft.),  the 
N.  most  of  this  group  of  shoals  bears  S.W.  by  W.  from  Pulo  Cassey  2  or  3  m.,  with  a  safe  channel 
betwixt  it  and  that  island,  with  depths  of  12  or  14  fathoms.  On  the  E.  side  of  Pulo  Cassey  there 
is  also  a  safe  channel,  with  6  fathoms  near  the  island,  decreasing  regularly  from  5  fathoms,  about 
I  m.  from  it,  to  3  and  2  fathoms  about  |  m.  from  the  main.  To  the  N.N  E.  of  this  island,  more 
than  half-way  to  the  main,  there  are  said  to  be  some  rocks,  with  4  fathoms  outside  of  them. 

.Priaman  (the  Flagstaff),  in  lat.  0^  40'  S.,  bears  nearly  S.E.  i  E.,  3^m.  from  Pulo  Cassey; 
the  river  is  small,  and  die  entrance  so  shoal,  that  a  pinnace  cannot  go  in  until  near  H.  W.,  and 
even  then  not  without  danger.  A  little  way  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a  bank,  having 
on  its  N.  and  S.  ends  two  patches  of  sand  above  water :  within  it  there  are  2  fatlioms,  sandy  bottom. 
If  you  intend  to  proceed  by  the  inner  passage  from  the  Ticoo  Islands  to  Priaman,  after  having 
steered  along  the  coast  in  from  16  to  8  or  10  fathoms,  you  may,  when  Pulo  Cassey  is  approached, 
pass  on  either  side  of  it,  as  the  wind  permits,  then  steer  betwixt  the  middle  and  N.-most  Priaman 
Islands,  and  anchor  inside,  under  shelter  of  them. 

If  bound  to  Padang,  continue  to  keep  near  the  W.  sides  of  the  Priaman  Islands  in  passing, 
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avoiding  the  Gossong  Sibarot,  a  breaking  reef  lying  }  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  S.  island ;  and  steer  along 
the  coast  at  a  moderate  distance  until  Pulo  Sow  is  approached,  there  being  no  danger  in  this  part. 
There  is  a  channel  inside  that  island,  but  it  is  advisable  to  pass  about  3^  m.  outside,  to  avoid  a 
shoal  said  to  lie  S.W.  from  it ;  when  clear  of  this  shoal,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  Padang 
Flag-staff,  or  for  the  anchorage  under  Pulo  Pisang,  should  unfavourable  weather  be  apprehended, 
where  ships  are  sheltered  from  N.W.  and  W.  winds,  this  being  the  proper  road.  Pulo  Sow,  called 
also  Pulo  Carong,  distaut  about  1^  m.  from  shore,  and  Hi  leagues  to  N.W.  of  Padang  Head,  is 
small,  with  a  reef  projecting  from  its  S.  end  about  ^  m. :  a  shoal  is  said  to  lie  S.£.  from  it,  and 
another  to  the  S.W.,  stretching  out  a  great  way. 

Pnlo  Ayer,  one  of  the  Padang  Islands,  bears  W.  by  S.  6  m.  from  Pulo  Sow  ;  and  Pnlo  Bando, 
the  N.-most  of  the  Padangs,  bears  N.W.  by  W.  14  m.  from  Pulo  Ayer,  and  is  9  m.  to  S.W.  of  the 
Priamans. 

The  seven  FADAlfG  ISLANDS  lie  in  the  offing,  and  have  several  dangers  amongst  them. 
Pnlo  ThoreBi  in  lat.  l^  4'  S.,  Ion.  100°  12'  E.,  is  the  S.  and  largest  one,  being  }  m.  across.  To 
the  S.S.E.  3  m.  off,  lies  Bellona  Eook;  and  at  6  m.  due  S.  of  Thoren,  lies  the  Earang  Laoet, 
a  sunken  reef,  which  is  9  m.  to  N.W.  of  Pulo  Muskito. 

Pnlo  Pisang,  the  island  that  affords  shelter  to  Padang  Road,  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Padang  Islands.  Pnlo  Sato,  or  Sibontar,  is  small,  high,  and  flat,  distant  about  7  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Pulo  Pisang,  and  has  a  reef  off  its  N.E.  point  about  a  mile,  or  rather  an  island  just  forming,  called 
Pulo  Passier.  Pnlo  Bna,  or  Bindalong,  is  a  little  larger  than  Sato,  and  lies  to  the  S.W.,  having 
a  safe  passage  between  them.  Pnlo  Teega,  or  Thoren,  about  4  m.  to  the  S.8.W.  of  Dua,  and 
3  leagues  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Pisang,  is  the  largest  of  these  islands ;  breakers  and  foul  ground  stretch 
from  it  a  great  way  to  the  N.E.,  nearly  shutting  up  the  passage  betwixt  it  and  Pulo  Dua,  which  is 
thought  to  be  dangerous.  The  Marlbro*  reported  a  sandy  patch  above  water,  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
at  3  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Thoren.  Pnlo  Ampat,  or  Pan  dang,  about  the  size  of  Dua,  lies  to  the  W., 
bearing  from  Pulo  Ayer,  S  W.  Pnlo  Leema,  or  Ayer,  is  a  small  inner  island,  bearing  about  N.W. 
11m.  from  Pulo  Pisang ;  a  reef  is  said  to  project  from  it  about  2  m.  to  S.W. ;  another  to  lie  E.S.E. 
2  m.  from  it ;  but  on  the  N.  side  it  is  clear,  and  there  is  thought  to  be  a  safe  passage  betwixt  it 
and  Pulo  Sato.  Pnlo  Annam,  or  Pie,  bearing  from  Pulo  Leema  W.  ^  S.,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  appears  the  N.-most  island  in  coming  from  the  S.,  as  Toojoo  is  not  then  in  sight ;  to  the  N., 
and  also  betwixt  it  and  Ampat,  there  are  said  to  be  shoals 

Pnlo  Toojoo,  or  Bando,  in  lat.  0°  47'  S.,  Ion.  100°  2'  E.,  the  N.-most  of  these  islands,  is 
nearly  tbe  size  of  Annam,  and  bears  S.W.  from  the  Priamans.  A  ooral  bank  bearing  N.W.  by 
W.  about  3  leagues  from  it,  should  be  approached  with  caution,  for  it  is  steep  from  no  ground  to 
5  fathoms,  and  there  may  be  less  water  on  it.  Close  to,  and  amongst  all  these  islands,  the  water 
is  deep,  and  there  is  no  good  anchorage. 

PADAN 0  HEAD,  in  lat  0^  59'  S.,  about  Ion.  100^  22'  E.,  having  on  it  the  flag-staff,  is  a  high 
bluff  headland,  with  a  rock  close  to  it  called  the  Whale,  and  forms  the  S.W.  side  o£  the  river^s 
entrance ;  about  a  mile  up  on  the  N.  bank,  the  fort  and  town  are  situated,  but  there  are  also 
houses  and  gardens  on  the  opposite  side.  Bullocks,  poultry,  various  fruits,  and  vegetables,  may 
be  got  here  at  moderate  prices;  and  excellent  water,  issuing  from  rocks  on  the  S.  side  of  river,  is 
conveyed  in  spouts  to  boats.  The  river  is  only  navigable  by  boats  or  small  vessels  in  fine  weather, 
the  depths  at  L.  W.  being  8  and  9  ft.  at  entrance,  and  from  9  to  14  ft.  a  little  way  inside,  and  the 
rise  of  tide  is  about  2|  ft.  on  the  springs.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  enter  the  river  when  the  wind 
blows  strong  at  W.  or  N.W.,  for  the  sea  then  breaks  entirely  across  the  entrance,  and  a  continued 
breaker  extends  from  Padang  Head  to  the  S.W.  point  of  the  shoal  that  stretches  nearly  from  it  to 
within  i  m.  of  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Pisang.  This  place  is  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  from  which 
gold-dust,  benzoin,  and  other  articles  are  exported,  in  exchange  for  opium,  blue  and  white  cloth, 
and  other  piece-goods. 

In  approaching  it  from  the  offing,  the  head  will  easily  be  known  by  its  bluff  aspect,  and  the 
coast  to  the  S.  being  all  bold  high  land ;  whereas,  the  sea-shore  to  the  N.  of  the  river  is  low,  and 
all  the  coast  is  low  from  thence  to  Priaman,  but  far  in  the  country  the  land  is  generally  high.  A 
ship  arriving  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  intending  to  remain  a  little  time,  may  anchor  in 
12  or  13  fathoms,  soft  ground,  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  E.  i  N.  or  E.,  distant  from  the  bluff  head- 
land 1^  or  li  m.  If  the  weather  is  threatening,  or  the  stay  to  be  3  or  4  days,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  proceed  to  the  proper  road,  under  Pulo  Pisang. 

Pnlo  Pisang,  about  1^  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Padang  Head,  is  a  small  island,  about  (  m.  in 
diameter,  where  water  maybe  got  by  digging  wells  4  or  5  ft.  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  the  water, 
although  soft  and  pleasant  to  taste,  is  said  to  be  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  not  very  whole- 
some :  the  firewood  is  also  indifferent.    The  rocky  coral  bauk,  stretrhiug  about  40  yards  from  this 
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island,  is  steep-to  all  round,  and  at  the  E  part  there  is  a  wharf  for  the  convenience  of  landing. 
Ships  trading  to  Padang  moor  close  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  sides  of  the  island,  sheltered  from  N.W. 
and  Westerly  winds.  When  these  winds  prevail,  hoats  cannot  pass  between  Padang  River  and 
the  ships  under  Pulo  Pisang,  on  account  of  the  breakers  stretching  across  the  passage.  All  round 
Pulo  Pisang  there  is  a  safe  passage  of  6  and  7  fathoms,  but  it  is  narrow  betwixt  the  N.E.  end  of 
island  and  the  extensive  shoal  bank  that  occupies  most  of  the  space  between  it  and  Padang  Head, 
on  which  are  only  2^  and  Q,i  fathoms  hard  sand;  this  passage  is  not  above  2  cables  wide,  and 
seldom  used  by  large  ships.  The  deepest  water  is  close,  or  near  to  Pulo  Pisang ;  a  ship,  to  enter 
by  the  N.  channel,  must  bring  the  island  well  to  the  E.-ward,  and  round  the  N.  end  in  7  or  8 
fathoms  about  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length  or  little  more :  the  water  will  shoal  as  she  runs  in,  to 
6  and  5  fathoms,  which  is  the  least  near  the  island ;  but  towards  the  main,  and  Pulo  Pisang 
Eecheel,  or  Little  Pulo  Pisang,  lying  near  it  to  the  E.,  the  depths  decrease  to  4  and  3  fathoms 
hard  sand.  Having  rounded  the  island  close,  and  brought  the  wharf  to  bear  W.  by  N„  or  W.N.W., 
she  may  moor  in  5}  or  6  fathoms,  about  S  cables  from  the  island.  Large  ships  should  always  use 
the  S.  channel  in  proceeding  to  the  anchorage  under  Pulo  Pisang,  rounding  the  island  from  the  S. 
side  about  Jm.  off;  after  bringing  the  body  of  island  to  bear  about  N.W.  by  W.,  they  may  anchor 
and  moor  in  5  or  5|  fathoms  mud,  about  2  cables  from  it,  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  W. 
winds. 

Sailing  from  the  Ticoo  Islands  to  Padang,  if  not  intending  to  touch  at  Priaman,  ships 
frequently  pass  outside  the  Priaman  Islands  and  shoals,  which  is  by  some  persons  thought  the  best 
route.  If  adopted,  keep  in  from  16  to  12  fathoms  until  within  5  or  6  m.  from  Pulo  Cassey,  then 
steer  out  to  S.W.,  betwixt  the  shoals  to  the  W.  of  that  island  and  those  to  the  S.  of  the  Ticoo 
Islands,  until  in  35  or  40  fathoms,  and  from  hence  steer  to  the  S.  for  Pulo  Bando;  after  passing 
near  it  on  the  E.  side,  steer  to  pass  Pulo  Ayer  and  Pulo  Sato,  also  on  the  E.  sides,  and  from  thence 
to  anchorage  under  Pulo  Pisang.  If  the  wind  be  contrary,  a  ship,  in  working  inside  of  these  islands, 
ought  not  to  borrow  towards  the  main  in  the  bight  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Sow,  where  there  is  said  to  be 
a  shoal ;  nor  too  near  the  other  shoal,  to  the  S.W.  of  that  island. 

The  outer  passage,  from  Natal  to  Padang,  seems  preferable  to  any  other  with  a  fair  wind; 
but  as  the  current  usually  runs  with  the  wind,  this  passage  is  not  convenient  in  contrary  winds, 
particularly  when  bound  to  the  N.,  being  destitute  of  anchorage.  If  this  route  be  chosen,  at  passing 
PuloTamong,  keep  well  over  towards  the  islets  off  S.E.  end  of  Pulo  Batoa,  to  avoid  the  bank,  nearly 
mid-way  betwixt  them  and  the  main  :  having  brought  them  to  bear  about  N.W.,  steer  to  fall  in  with 
Pulo  Bando,  and  passing  to  the  E.  of  it,  of  Pulo  Ayer,  and  of  Pulo  Sato,  steer  for  the  anchorage 
under  Pulo  Pisang,  as  directed  above ;  or  if  it  seem  preferable  with  the  prevailing  wind,  you  may 
steer  to  the  S.,  outside  Pulo  Bando,  Pulo  Annam,  and  Pulo  Pandang,  then  to  the  E.  betwixt  Pulo 
Dua  (Bindalong)  and  Pulo  Sato  (Siboutar),  keeping  near  to  the  latter  in  passing,  to  avoid  the 
2-fathoms  shoal  that  lies  about  4  m.  S.  by  E.  from  it,  and  from  Pulo  Pisang  W.  by  S.  2  leagues. 
From  Pulo  Sato,  steer  direct  for  the  anchorage  under  Pulo  Pisang.  It  would  be  imprudent  to 
attempt  to  pass  betwixt  Pulo  Dua  and  Pulo  Teega,  ^Thoren)  for  the  rocks  stretching  across  seem 
to  deny  any  safe  passage. 

If  bound  to  Moco  Moco,  and  not  to  touch  at  Padang,  continue  to  keep  outside  of  all  the 
Pandang  iislands,  between  which  and  the  chain  of  large  islands  in  the  offing  there  is  a  safe  channel, 
from  10  to  12  leagues  wide  ;  but  it  is  well  to  keep  about  3  leagues  outside  of  Pulo  Bando  and  the 
others,  as  the  Stort  Shoal  (3}  fathoms)  lies  7m.  to  W.  of  Pulo  Pie;  and  the  Karang  Laoet  lies 
3  leagues  to  N.W.  of  Pulo  Muskito.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  nearest  to  the  inner  islands,  and 
make  Idrapour  Point,  to  prevent  being  driven  leeward  when  Northerly  winds  prevail. 

When  bound  S.,  from  Pnlo  Pisang,  steer  for  Pulo  Seronda,  or  Bobeck,  bearing  from  it 
nearly  S.,  distant  8  m. ;  taking  care,  with  a  working  wind,  to  keep  Pulo  Pisang  to  the  N.  of 
N.N.W.  in  standing  towards  the  Rock  off  Boongas  Bay.  When  near  Pulo  Seronda,  she  may  steer 
about  S.S.W.  to  pass  off  the  W.  sides  of  Pulo  Bintango,  and  Pulo  Marra  (the  next  islands  to  the 
S.),  and  on  cither  side  of  Pulo  Muskito,  a  small  island  in  the  offing,  distant  about  3  leagues 
S.  by  W.  i  W,  from  Pulo  Seronda.  There  is  also  a  narrow  but  safe  passage  inside  these  islands, 
having  soundings  from  20  to  36  fathoms,  and  generally  adopted  as  the  best:  the  only  known 
danger  is  a  shoal  near  i  m.  E.N.E.  from  Pulo  Oolar,  a  small  island  about  mid-channel  between 
Bintango  and  Marra.  Betwixt  the  shoal  and  a  spit  projecting  from  the  N.  point  of  Pulo  Oolar, 
there  is  a  safe  passage,  and  it  lies  rather  nearer  to  the  E.  islands  than  to  Pulo  Oolar ;  but  the 
channel  outside  of  Pulo  Oolar,  between  it,  Bintango,  and  Marra,  is  clear  of  danger. 

Being  bound  from  Pulo  Pisang  to  the  S.,  and  wishing  to  run  out  speedily  clear  of  the  islands 
into  the  open  sea,  a  ship  may  steer  to  the  S.W.  to  pass  close  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Pulo  Seuaro 
(hereafter  mentioned),  betwixt  it  and  the  reef  that  is  always  visible ;  observing,  when  the  island  is 
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approached  within  2  m.  on  the  N.  side,  to  give  a  herth  to  the  8-£athom6  shoal,  hy  edging  a  little  to 
the  W.,  and  avoiding  a  direct  line  that  passes  through  Pulo  Pisang  and  Padang  Head,  which  also 
passes  through  the  shoal.  To  pass  out  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Senaro,  when  distant  2  m.,  it  should  be 
brought  to  bear  S.W.  by  W.,  or  W.S.W. ;  a  direct  course,  about  S.W.,  may  then  be  steered  to  pass 
close  to  its  S.  point;  and  the  same  course,  continued  about  2  or  3  m.  beyond  it,  will  carry  a  ship 
clear  of  the  two  shoals  mentioned  to  the  S.E.  and  S.  The  Marlbro^  struck  on  a  shoal,  with  only 
from  6  to  9  ft.  water  over  the  coral  rock,  Pulo  Pisang  bearing  N.N.W.,  Pulo  Senaro  S.W.  \  W., 
distant  from  the  main  8  m.  The  same  vessel  saw  a  sandy  patch  above  water,  surrounded  by  a 
large  coral  reef,  bearing  in  one  with  Pulo  Senaro  S.E.  ^  E.,  distant  from  that  island  4  or  5  m. ; 
Padang  Head  bore  at  the  same  time  N.E.  by  E. ;  this  is  that  mentioned  at  8  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Thoren.  {See  Padang  Islands,  page  618.)  The  Beuarch  found  only  2^  fathoms  on  a  shoal,  with 
Pulo  Senaro  bearing  N.,  and  Pulo  Bintango  E.S.E.  This  vessel  had  8f  fathoms  on  another  shoal, 
with  Pulo  Senaro  bearing  N.W.,  distant  ^i  m.,  not  quite  half-way  from  the  latter  to  Pulo  Seronda ; 
and  with  Pulo  Bintango  bearing  E.  4  or  6  m.,  she  saw  breakers  on  a  shoal  in  one  with  Padang 
Head  N.  by  E. 

FROM  PADANG  TO  SUNDA  STRAIT. 

The  Coast  from  Padang,  for  9^  leagues  to  the  S.,  is  intersected  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
several  of  which,  being  protected  from  the  sea  by  islands,  form  excellent  harbours.  The  land  near 
the  sea  is  generally  of  moderate  height,  and,  farther  in  the  country,  more  elevated. 

Boongas  Bay,  5  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Pulo  Pisang,  a  safe  harbour,  with  14  or  15  fathoms  in  the 
entrance,  and  from  10  to  6  fathoms  inside ;  but  there  being  a  shoal  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  a  little  more  than  j^  m.  to  the  E.  of  Pulo  Cassee  Islet,  it  is  proper,  when  going  in,  to  keep 
near  the  N.  point,  and  anchor  between  that  side  and  the  island,  where  there  is  good  shelter. 
There  is  also  a  shoal  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Pulo  Cassee,  near  the  N.  side  of  bay :  but  by  keeping  near 
the  island,  you  pass  in  safety  between  it  and  either  of  those  shoals,  and  anchor  to  the  E.  of  it,  if 
'  you  do  not  intend  to  go  inside.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  bay  there  is  a  harbour  or  cove,  with 
12  to  6  fathoms,  water,  secured  from  all  winds,  having  shoal  water  off  the  point  and  island  that 
form  the  N.E.  side  of  entrance.  There  are  villages  all  round  this  bay,  and  from  thence  to  Padang. 
About  W.  by  N.  l}m.  from  the  N.  point  of  bay,  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  with  15  and  16  fathoms 
close  to  it,  between  which  and  Pulo  Teloor,  a  small  island  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  there  is  a  safe 
passage ;  but  it  is  best  to  pass  outside  the  rock  in  17  or  18  fathoms,  and  after  bringing  the  entrance 
of  Boongas  Bay  to  bear  E.,  or  the  middle  of  a  small  hill  (at  the  bottom  of  it)  on  with  a  high  hill 
inland,  a  ship  is  clear  to  the  S.  of  the  rock,  and  may  steer  direct  for  the  bay  ;  when  in  the  entrance 
she  must  borrow  toward  the  N.  side,  to  avoid  the  shoal  a  little  inside,  already  mentioned.  There 
is  a  point  of  land  about  2  m.  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Pulo  Pisang,  that  forms  the  N.  extreme  of  Brandy- 
Wine  Bay,  opposite  Pulo  Teloor:  that  point  in  one  with  the  small  hill  near  it,  bears  N.  by  E. ;  a 
transit-line  drawn  from  it  S.  by  W.,  passes  over  the  rock  mentioned  above,  and  touches  the 
W.  part  of  Pulo  Seronda,  or  Bobeck. 

Pulo  Senaro,  or  Lacrone,  bears  S.S.W.  from  Pulo  Pisang,  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees ; 
a  reef,  always  visible,  bears  N.W.  by  W.  about  8  m.  from  this  island,  being  nearly  mid-way 
between  it  and  the  2 -fathoms  shoal,  already  mentioned  as  4  m.  to  the  S.  by  E.  of  Pulo  Sato.  The 
water  is  deep,  from  85  to  40  fathoms  around  these  shoals,  and  between  them  and  the  adjoining 
islands  ;  if,  therefore,  the  shoals  are  seen,  or  their  positions  known,  a  ship  may  pass  between  them 
with  safety.  From  Pulo  Senaro,  IJ^m.  to  the  N.E.,  there  is  another  shoal  having  on  it  8  fathoms; 
and  about  3  m.  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  same  island  there  is  a  shoal  nearly  mid-way  betwixt  it  and 
Pulo  Seronda :  another  shoal  is  said  to  lie  about  a  league  nearly  S.  by  W.  from  Senaro. 

Pnlo  Marra,  in  lat  1^  18'  S.,  and  1^  m.  in  extent,  is  inhabited,  and  affords  good  water ; 
there  is  anchorage  in  a  small  bay,  formed  between  the  N.E.  point  and  a  reef  that  projects  from  an 
islet  to  the  S.  There  is  also  anchorage  under  Pulo  Bitango,  or  Pergany,  the  island  nearly  mid- 
way from  Marra  to  Senaro ;  and  under  all  those  near  the  main  that  form  the  E.  side  of  the 
channel,  there  is  anchorage  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  and  shelter  from' N.W.  or  Westerly  winds. 

PULO  MUSKITO,  or  Niamo,  in  lat.  l""  17'  S.,  Ion.  lOO""  19'  E.,  is  a  low  island,  planted 
with  klapper  trees,  lying  off  Soengi  Pinang  and  Troessau  Bays,  and  17  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Padang 
Head.  It  lies  4  m.  to  the  S.W.  by  S.  of  Pulo  Marra,  and  has  no  dangers  near  it,  so  that  a  vessel 
may  pass  on  any  side  about  1  m.  off.     The  Karang  Laoet  shoal  lies  9  m.  to  the  N.W. 

Soengi  Pinang  Bay.  Opposite  these  islands  there  are  three  bays  or  harbours  on  the  main  of 
Sumatra;  the  N.-most,  Soengey  Peesang  Bay,  bearing  about  E.  by  N.  from  Pulo  Seronda,  has  two 
rocks  in  the  entrance,  with  1^  and  2  fathoms,  water,  oti  them;  between  them  and  the  N.  shore. 
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close  to  the  latter,  there  is  a  narrow  passage  with  15  and  17  fathoms,  decreasing  inside  to  8  and 
9  fathoms ;  there  is  also  a  narrow  passage  between  the  entrance  islets  and  the  S.  point  of  Bay ;  but 
this  place  is  not  very  safe  for  large  ships.  Soengi  Pinang  Bay,  bearing  about  N.E.  from  Pulo 
Marra,  is  safe  to  enter,  by  steering  in  ubout  mid-channel,  or  borrowing  towards  the  N.  side  at 
discretion;  this  Bay  is  only  a  little  open  to  S.S.W.,  and  the  depths  are  from  16  fathoms  in  the 
middle,  to  7  or  8  near  shore,  decreasing  to  4  and  3  fathoms  in  the  N.  part* 

TBOESSAIT,  or  SATTAN  HAB£OU£,  formed  inside  the  two  large  islands,  Palo  Sabadda 
(Tyabeda),  and  Pulo  Troosan  (Troessau),  is  about  5  ra.  in  extent,  N.W,  and  S.E.,  and  very  safe, 
the  depths  in  it  generally  from  16  to  8  or  0  fathoms,  soft  bottom.  There  are  two  passages  into  it; 
the  N.  one,  about  3  cables  wide,  bearing  E.  from  the  K.  end  of  Pulo  Marra,  and  close  to  the  mouth 
of  Soengi  Pinang  Bay ;  to  enter  the  harbour  by  this  passage,  a  ship  must  keep  to  the  N.  into  the 
mouth  of  that  bay,  to  avoid  a  2-fathoms  rocky  shoal  a  little  more  than  i  m.  W.  from  the  N.  bluff 
point  of  Pulo  Sabadda,  which  forms  the  S.  side  of  entrance.  This  bluff  point,  the  rocky  shoal,  and 
N.  point  of  Pulo  Marra,  are  on  the  same  transit-line,  bearing  nearly  E.  and  W.  of  each  other;  a 
ship  must,  therefore,  keep  to  the  N.  of  that  line  in  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  is  safe  after  having  passed  tlie  shoal.  The  S.  entrance,  about  E.S.E.  from  the  S.  end  of 
Pulo  Marra,  has  in  it  two  islands,  and  an  islet  farther  out  close  to  Pulo  Sabadda,  which  forms  the 
N.  side,  as  Pulo  Troosan  does  the  opposite :  the  best  passage  is  betwixt  the  two  islands  in  the 
entrance,  that  between  the  S.-most  and  Pulo  Troosan  is  also  safe,  with  soundings  from  10  to 
^0  fathoms,  and  they  are  about  1^  cables  wide ;  between  the  N.*most  island  and  Pulo  Sabadda 
there  is  no  passage.  Pulo  Troosan  appears  as  a  projecting  part  of  the  main,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  with  3  ft.  water  in  it.  Pulo  Say  tan,  in  the  middle  of  the  Harbour,  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  shoal  water  and  islets ;  the  N.E.  arm  of  the  Harbour,  to  the  N.  of  that  island, 
is  full  of  shoals,  and  should  be  avoided.  E.  by  N.  from  it,  upon  the  main,  and  close  to  the  shore, 
there  is  a  watering-place.     Variation,  1^  0'  E. 

From  Pulo  Marra  it  is  proper  to  steer  to  the  S.E.,  passing  near  the  W.  point  of  Pulo  Troosan, 
and  from  thence  on  either  side  of  Pulo  Kombang,  or  Babee-kecheel,  a  small  island  about  2|  m.  to 
the  S.  of  Troosan.  Having  passed  near  this  island,  to  avoid  the  shoal  in  the  offing,  a  S.E.  course 
may  be  continued  between  Pulo  Babee-besar  and  Pulo  Aur,  in  moderate  depths,  from  25  to 
16  fathoms :  from  these  islands  the  flag-staff  of  Fnlo  Chenoo  (Tyingkoh)  may  be  seen  upon  a 
round  hill  to  the  E.N.E.,  towards  which  a  ship  (intending  to  touch  there)  ought  to  steer,  leaving 
the  small  Islands  Samanky  and  Cassee  to  the  N.,  and  she  may  anchor  off  Pulo  Chenco  io 
12  fathoms.  There  is  a  harbour  or  cove  inside  the  island,  with  two  passages  leading  to  it ;  the 
proper  one.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  has  9  and  10  fathoms,  water,  and  there  are  from  7  to  4  or 
5  fathoms  inside,  in  the  l^arbour.  This  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  wharf  for  the 
convenience  of  lading  and  unlading  goods.  To  the  N.  lies  Chenco  Bay,  containing  regular  sound- 
ings and  good  anchorage  at  the  N.W.  part,  close  to  Loompoor  Village. 

Pulo  Aur-besar,  in  lat.  1^  25'  S.,  is  Uie  residence  of  a  Malay  chief,  and  has  on  it  a  conspicuous 
round  hill :  on  the  S.  side  of  it  is  Pulo  Aur-kecheel,  also  inhabited,  and  a  rocky  shoal  connects  it 
nearly  to  the  former,  and  they  are  called  the  Aur  Islands.  The  channel  into  Chenco  Harbour, 
inside  these  islands,  and  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Babee-besar,  and  the  two  small  islands  to  the  £.,  is  8  m. 
wide,  and  very  safe.  There  is  also  a  safe  passage  contiguous  to  the  main,  inside  of  Pulo  Babee- 
besar,  Samanky,  and  Cassee,  by  keeping  nearest  to  the  island,  in  from  7  to  10,  or  1 2  fathoms. 
Pulo  Babee,  or  Bayang  Bay,  to  the  N.  of  the  islands  of  that  name,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  Pulo 
Troosan,  has  regular  soundings,  and  is  sheltered  from  N.W.  and  W.  winds.  At  Pulo  Babee-besar 
wood  and  water,  poultry  and  sheep  may  be  procured. 

Shoals.  About  a  league  S.  from  Pulo  Marra,  and  about  the  same  distance  E.N.E.  from  Pulo 
Niamo,  or  Muskito,  a  small  isle  in  the  offing,  there  is  a  rocky  bank,  with  17  and  20  fathoms  on  it, 
and  40  fathoms  a  little  way  outside.  But  the  only  known  danger  near  the  passage  between  Pulo 
Marra  and  Pulo  Aur-besar  is  a  coral  shoal,  with  2  fathoms  on  it,  and  from  27  to  33  fathoms  around : 
from  this  shoal  the  W.  point  of  Pulo  Troosan  hears  N.,  Pulo  Kombang,  N.E.  by  N.  about  4  m., 
which  is  the  nearest  island  to  it ;  Pulo  Babee-besar  N.E.  by  E.,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Pulo 
Aur-besar  E.  by  S.  Bearing  about  S.  from  this  island,  distant  4i^  m.,  lies  a  small  dangerous  shoal, 
over  which  the  sea  is  seen  to  roll  when  there  is  much  swell. 

Battuwang  and  Teloo  Cassee,  on  the  main,  both  containing  good  anchorage  m  moderate 
depths,  but  open  to  W.  winds  are  two  bays,  to  the  E.  of  the  Aur  Islands.  About  2  leagues  farthff 
to  S.E.  is  situated  Batang  Kapas  Bay,  having  also  good  ground  for  anchoring,  but  open  to  S.W. 
winds. 

PULO  PAirrOE,  or  Pannen,  or  Orange  Island,  in  lat.  1°  32^'  S.,  Ion.  100°  28'  E.,  is  small, 
with  40  and  43  fathoms  close  to  it  on  the  outside ;  it  lies  nearly  W.,  and  11  m,  from  Batang  Kapas 
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Bay,  and  7  m.  to  S.S.W.  of  the  Aur  Islands.  Enumns  Beef  lies  3  m.  to  N.N.W.  of  Panyoe. 
A  shoal  is  said  to  lie  2  m.  E.  by  N.  from  it,  the  existence  of  which  seems  doubtful.  The  other 
islands  from  thence  to  Ayer  Adye  Hiver,  tliat  front  the  coast  at  2  or  5  leagues*  distance,  are  Fnlo 
Teller,  in  lat.  1^  38'  S.,  distant  8  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Orange  Island,  and  5  m.  from  Teller  Bluff 
Point,  on  the  opposite  shore ;  to  the  N.  of  which  lie  some  rocks  near  the  main,  dry  at  JL.  W. ;  and 
about  a  league  N.  by  W.  from  Pulo  Teller  there  is  said  to  be  a  shoal ;  from  that  island  breakers 
also  project  \  m.  off.  Pnlo  Ayer  is  4  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pulo  Teller ;  to  the  N.W.  or  W.N.W.  of 
it  about  a  league,  there  is  said  to  be  a  shoal ;  and  another  about  3^  m.  to  the  S.  Polo  Eersik,  or 
Sandy  Island,  bears  S.E.  by  E.  about  b\m.  from  Pulo  Ayer,  and  TrAtA-ng.lTi^t^^ng,  or  Tree  Island, 
bears  about  S.S.W.  3  leagues  from  Sandy  Island,  or  11^  in.  about  S.  by  E.  from  Ayer,  having  a 
cluster  of  breakers  to  the  N.  about  a  league,  and  choking  the  space  towards  the  other  islands. 

Pnlo  Bringen,  the  S.-most  of  this  chain  of  islands,  in  lat.  1^  64'  S.,  Ion.  100^  36'  E.,  is 
4  leagues  from  the  main,  and  4  m.  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  from  Tree  Island ;  there  is  a  2^fathoras  shoal 
about  H m.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  it;  and  S.  from  it  about  5  m.,  there  are  3  fathoms  on  another  rocky 
shoal.  From  one  of  the  reefs  of  breakers,  Pulo  Bringen  is  said  to  bear  S.S.E.  f  E.,  and  Tree 
Island  S.  f  E.  When  in  24  fathoms  about  2  leagues  off  shore,  with  the  Volcano  Mount  E.  ^  N., 
and  Pulo  Bringen  bearing  S.,  a  sand  in  one  with  breakers  bore  N.W.  }  W.,  other  breakers  S.W. 
f  W.,  and  a  reef  on  which  breakers  were  visible  at  times  W.  J  N.  There  is  also  a  reef  under  water 
to  the  E.N.E.  of  Tree  Island,  rendering  the  passage  between  it  and  Pulo  Bringen  unsafe.  Opposite 
to  those  dangers  there  is  a  reef  called  Barang  Semedang,  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the  coast,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  in  bad  weather;  it  bears  from  Pulo  Bringen  about  N.E.  by  E.,  distant  8  m.,  and 
from  it  the  two  islets  Kersik  and  Ayer  are  about  in  line.  About  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  it  there  are 
15  or  16  fathoms,  water,  and  24  fathoms  near  the  dangers  in  the  offing. 

Departing  from  Pulo  Ghenco,  or  having  passed  through  between  it  and  Pulo  Aur-besar,  if  a 
ship  is  bound  to  Ayer  Adye  Kiver,  it  will  be  prudent,  in  coasting  along,  to  keep  4  or  5  m.  off  shore, 
in  soundings  from  20  to  25  fiEithoms,  to  avoid  the  dangers  near  it ;  care  will  also  be  requisite  to  give 
a  proper  berth,  in  passing,  to  the  shoals  and  islands  in  the  offing ;  more  particularly  in  the  night, 
for  in  the  day,  with  a  good  lookout,  most  of  the  dangers  will  be  visible,  and  a  ship  may  then  borrow 
occasionally  to  15  or  16  fathoms.  When  Pulo  Bringen  bears  about  W.S.W.,  she  may  haul  to  the 
E.  for  the  anchorage  off  Ayer  Adye  River,  which  is  not  much  frequented,  being  considered  unsafe 
with  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds. 

Ayer  Adye,  formerly  called  Ayer  Biqa,  is  not  easily  known,  the  village  being  about  2  m.  up 
the  river ;  but  a  flag  is  sometimes  hoisted  near  the  entrance.  It  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable 
round  hill,  covered  with  trees  near  the  sea,  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  river^s  mouth,  called  Linga 
Hill,  or  by  some  Volcano  Mount.  When  at  anchor  in  5^  fathoms,  soft  clay,  with  the  flag-staff  at 
the  river-mouth,  bearing  E.  by  N.  nearly  2  m.  off,  this  mount  bears  E.N.E.,  and  Pulo  Bringen 
W.  f  N.  It  is  prudent  not  to  anchor  under  8  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  E.,  Pulo  Bringen 
W.  ^  N.,  and  Indrapour  Point  S.  i  W.,  off  shore  about  2^  m.  If  N.W.  winds  are  apprehended,  a 
ship  may  anchor  out  in  12  or  13  fathoms,  in  order  to  clear  Indrapour  Point,  should  she  be  unable 
to  ride.  It  is  dangerous  to  enter  the  river  with  a  boat  at  L.  W.,  particularly  when  there  is  much 
swell,  for  the  surf  is  then  high  on  tlie  bar. 

IBBBAPOUB  POINT,  in  lat  2""  10'  S.,  Ion.  lOO""  46'  E.,  and  5  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Ayer 
Adye,  is  low,  and  its  extremity  covered  with  trees :  as  foul  ground  projects  out  a  little  way,  it  should 
not  be  approached  too  close.  From  this  Point  the  coast  stretches  to  the  N.E.,  and  forms  an 
extensive,  open  bay,  between  it  and  Ayer  Adye.  with  Indrapour  River  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  little 
to  S.  of  the  latter  place ;  and  Passier  Ganting  is  a  village  to  S.  of  the  river.  From  hence  to  Fort 
Marlborough  there  are  no  islands  near  the  coast,  Pulo  Bringen  being  the  S.-most  of  the  chain  or 
long  range,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Passage  Island,  near  Sinkel.  Leaving  Ayer  Adye, 
or  the  channel  betwixt  it  and  Pulo  Bringen,  a  ship  should  haul  out  of  the  bay,  and  pass  Indrapour 
Point  at  3  or  4  m.  distance ;  if  the  wind  be  steady,  and  bound  to  Bencoolen,  a  direct  course  may  be 
steered  abng  the  coast,  keeping  from  2  to  5  leagues  off;  but  with  light  winds  it  will  be  proper  to 
preserve  moderate  depths,  from  15  to  25  fathoms  for  anchoring,  if  requisite ;  never  exceeding 
30  fathoms,  nor  borrowing  under  10  fathoms  towards  shore,  in  case  of  getting  into  rocky  ground. 

Moeo  Mooo,  in  lat.  2°  35'  S.,  ion.  101^  4'  E.,  distant  101  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Indrapour 
Point,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  the  two  points  that  form  the 
bay  are  covered  with  tall  trees ;  and  about  4  or  5  leagues  to  the  N.W.,  a  remarkable  gap  in  the  trees 
may  be  discerned  in  coming  from  that  direction.  Having  passed  Indrapour  Point,  about  4  m.  off, 
a  ship  bound  to  Moco  Moco  should  coast  along  about  the  same  distance,  until  near  it ;  the  houses 
and  flag-staff  will  then  be  discerned,  and  she  may  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  soft  ground,  with  the  latter 
bearing  E.  by  N.,  and  Moco  Moco  remarkable  peak  inland  N.E.  ^  N.,  off  shore  %\  or  3  m.     Small 
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▼easels  nmy,  if  requisite,  anchor  in  6, 7,  or  8  fathoms.  Country  boats  must  be  employed  in  landing, 
for  a  8hip*8  boat  cannot,  without  great  danger,  on  account  of  surf.  Near  to  Moco  Moco  River  is 
situated  that  of  Mandoota,  the  mouth  of  which  may  be  seen  in  coming  from  the  S.  About  3  or 
4  leagues  W.N.W.  from  Moco  Moco  there  is  said  to  be  a  bank  of  rocks  and  sand,  having  on  it  from 
18  to  11  fathoms  in  most  parts :  by  some  navigators  it  is  thought  to  be  dangerous,  the  sea  breaking 
on  it  in  blowing  weather,  and  said  to  have  only  2^  or  3  fathoms,  water,  on  the  shoalest  part ; 
consequently,  it  should  be  approached  with  caution ;  it  is  now  omitted  from  the  Admiralty  charts. 
A  shoal  extends  from  Moco  Moco  7  m.,  about  Hm.  off  shore. 

Ayer  Dieketi  3}  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Moco  Moco,  a  little  S.  from  a  bluff  point  clothed  with 
trees,  may  be  known  by  a  clump  of  tall  trees,  growing  thicker  on  each  side  of  the  river  mouth  than 
anywhere  else.  There  being  a  dangerous  bar,  the  river  is  unnavigable,  even  for  boats.  A  ship 
may  anchor  off  it,  in  8  or  10  fathoms.  A  ship  bound  from  the  S.  to  Moco  Moco  may  round  the 
bluJBf  point  to  the  N.  of  Ayer  Dicket  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  when  the  Southerly  monsoon  prevails,  and 
haul  gradually  into  the  bay,  to  prevent  being  driven  to  leeward.  Between  that  point  and  Mooo 
Moco  a  shoal  bank  projects  several  miles  from  shore,  said  to  have  only  4  and  6  fathoms  rocky 
bottom  on  it  in  some  places ;  and  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  sandy  beach,  towards  which  a  great  sweU 
generally  rolls,  and  this  is  the  case  on  most  parts  of  it,  particularly  to  the  S.  of  the  equator. 

Bantall  BiYer,  situated  in  a  bay  about  d|  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Ayer  Dicket,  may  be  known 
by  two  white  cliffs  a  little  to  the  N.  of  it,  appearing  from  the  offing  like  boats'  sails :  in  coming 
from  the  N.  towards  it,  a  ship  may  coast  along  in  10  to  15  fathoms,  taking  care  not  to  borrow 
towards  shore  where  rocky  bottom  is  found.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  road  is  in  8  or  0  fathoms, 
ooze  and  sandy  bottom,  with  the  white  cliffs  N.N.E.,  and  the  river's  mouth  N.E.  Between  Bantall 
and  Ipoe  are  tbree  rivers,  Triamang,  Ayer  Etam,  and  Ayer  Ruttah ;  Triamang,  the  N.-most,  may 
be  known  by  a  small,  red  cliff,  forming  the  low  point  on  the  N.'side  of  entrance:  the  coast,  em- 
bracing those  rivers,  may  be  approched  to  12  or  14  fathoms,  regular  soundings  in  most  places. 

Ipoe,  or  Ayponr,  in  lat  2°  68'  S.,  about  6}  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Bantall,  where  there  is 
another  river  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  may  be  known  by  three  red  cliffs  to  the  S.,  and  three  green 
hills  near  the  sea.  With  the  central  hill  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  large  ships  should  not  anchor  under 
0  or  10  fathoms,  where  the  road  is  tolerably  clear ;  farther  in,  the  bottom  is  foul  and  the  water 
shoal.  From  the  shore  to  the  S.  of  Ipoe,  a  bank  of  foul  ground  projects  nearly  1|  leagues  to  sea- 
ward, and  about  11  leagues  to  the  S.E.,  having  on  it  from  6  to  10  fathoms,  coral  and  coarse  sand ; 
and  on  its  outer  edge  there  is  a  coral  rock,  on  which  the  SwaUawfield  struck,  bearing  S.W.  by  S., 
3  leagues  from  Ipoe,  with  only  14  ft.  water,  and  having  from  8  to  16  fathoms  all  round.  It  should 
not  be  approached  under  10  or  IS  fathoms,  as  it  is  very  steep,  there  being,  a  little  way  outside  of 
it,  30  fathoms,  then  no  ground.  When  Ipoe  bears  N.E.  by  E.,  a  ship  is  clear  to  the  N.  of  the 
bank  and  rock,  and  may  then  haul  nearer  to  the  land  if  coming  from  the  S. ;  but  when  abreast  of 
this  danger,  she  ought  to  keep  about  3  leagues  off  shore. 

Ketaan,  or  Caytone,  in  lat.  3°  d5'  S.,  distant  about  11  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Ipoe,  has  a 
white  cliff  to  the  S.  like  a  castle,  and  breakers  to  the  N.,  nearly  a  mile  from  shore.  Rocky  ground 
with  irregular  soundings  projects  about  3  leagues  out  from  this  place,  and  from  hence  to  the  N. 
towards  Ipoe :  a  ship  ought,  tiierefore,  to  keep  well  out  in  sailing  between  them ;  for  about  4  leagues 
off  this  part  of  the  coast,  where  no  soundings  are  got,  the  water  will  shoal  suddenly  if  she  stand 
towards  shore.  Nearly  mid-way  between  Ipoe  and  Caytone  there  is  a  small  place  called  Sablat, 
appearing  like  an  opening  betwixt  reddish  cliffs :  and  Caytone  has  a  similar  appearance.  From 
Caytone  the  distance  is  11  leagues  S.E.  to  Fort  Marlborough,  and  the  coast  in  this  space  is  safe 
to  approach  occasionally  to  11  or  12  fathoms,  the  soundings  being  more  regular  than  farther  to  the 
N. ;  from  1 2  to  20  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  in  sailing  along.    Laye,  a  small  place 

6  leagues  to  S.E.  of  Caytone,  has  regular  soundings  off  it ;  when  in  9  fathoms,  with  the  Sugar-loaf 
bearing  E.  by  N.,  Laye  House,  situated  in  a  small  bay,  bears  N.E.  i  N.  Policy,  or  Pali,  another 
small  place,  lies  2  leagues  more  to  the  S.,  having  some  red  cliffs  between  it  and  the  former  place. 
Songy  Lamo  Point,  about  2  leagues  S.  from  PoUey,  and  near  7  m.  to  the  N.  of  Fort  Marlborough, 
ought  not  to  be  approached  under  10  fathoms,  for  a  rock  with  only  2  or  2^  fathoms  on  it,  and 

7  fathoms  close  to  it,  is  distant  about  IJm.  from  the  point,  with  the  Sugar-loaf,  when  on  with  the 
point,  bearing  N.E  by  E.,  and  Fort  Marlborough  Flag-staff  about  S.E.  by  E. 

BElf  COOLEH  EIVEB,  which  falls  into  the  bay  about  1 J  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Oojong  Carrang, 
the  point  on  which  Fort  Marlborough  is  built,  has  from  4  to  6  ft.  on  the  bar,  and  from  8  to  12  ft. 
inside.  The  English  at  first  formed  their  settlement  here,  but  considered  it  unhealthy,  and  romoved 
to  the  S.  point  of  bay,  where  Fort  Marlborough  was  built  on  ground  a  little  more  elevated  than  the 
former,  and  is  now  a  Dutch  possession,  according  to  a  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  Government. 

Fort  Marlborough  is  in  lat.  3°  48'  S.,  Ion.  102°  14'  E.     Variation  0°  60'  E.    OogOBg 
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Carrang,  or  Tapn  Padriey  the  point  on  which  the  fort  and  town  are  boilt,  and  now  having  a 
light'house,  has  a  level  appearance,  and  is  moderately  elevated ;  but  the  land  in  the  country  to 
N.E.  is  high  and  hilly  :  one  of  the  hills,  called  Sugar  Loaf,  is  a  conspicuous  mark  for  avoiding  the 
shoals.  The  common  anchorage  in  the  road  is  about  mid-way  betwixt  Hat  Island  (Pulo  Tikoes) 
and  the  town,  in  11  or  12  fathoms ;  with  the  flag-staff  E.N.E.,  Poelo  Point  about  S.E.  by  S.,  and 
Rat  Island  S.W.  by  S.  A  ship  ought  not  to  go  under  11  fathoms,  as  the  bottom  is  mostly  rocky, 
and  if  to  remain  in  the  road  a  few  days,  it  may  be  prudent  to  examine  the  bottom  by  sounding 
around  in  a  boat  within  range  of  the  cable,  for  ships  do  not  moor  unless  it  be  with  a  hawser  and 
small  anchor  to  steady  them.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  Rat  Island  Basin,  and  fronting  it  to  the 
distance  of  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  the  bottom  is  mostly  soft,  where  ships  in  the  Southerly  monsoon 
may  anchor  in  18^  or  14  fathoms  under  the  reef  that  surrounds  it.  When  the  N.W.  winds  prevail 
strong  from  Sept.  to  March,  a  heavy  sea  frequently  rolls  into  the  road,  making  ships  labour  greatly 
at  their  anchors.  Ships  that  do  not  go  into  Poelo  Bay,  or  Rat  Island  Basin,  in  this  season,  may 
anchor  to  the  E.,  within  1  m.  of  the  island  bearing  W.  by  N.,  in  about  15  fathoms,  where  the  sea 
will  be  partly  broken  by  the  reef.  The  same  business  may  be  done  from  this  station  in  favourable 
weather  as  if  a  ship  were  in  the  road,  for  sailing-boats,  passing  to  and  from  Fort  Marlborough,  are 
confined  to  one  trip  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  land  and  sea-breezes ;  besides,  the  N.W.  winds 
only  are  to  be  dreaded,  and  if  a  ship  part  her  cables,  she  will  run  for  Poelo  Bay  with  little  or  no 
canvas  spread. 

The  Inner  Road,  with  4  and  4^  fathoms,  water,  a  little  to  N.  of  the  fort,  and  inside  the  N« 
and  S.  breakers,  is  sometimes  frequented  by  small  vessels  in  the  fair  season,  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading.  But  it  is  imprudent  for  boats  or  vessels  of  any  kind  to  venture  inside 
without  a  guide,  for  several  boats  have  been  lost  upon  the  N.  or  S.  breakers,  not  always  visible 
when  sea  is  smooth ;  for  then  a  high  surge  is  only  at  times  seen  to  roll  over  the  rocks,  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  any  boat  that  unfortunately  got  into  it  To  pass  from  the  Road  in  a  boat 
through  the  channel  between  the  N.  and  S.  breakers,  steer  from  Rat  Island  towards  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  keeping  this  rather  on  the  starboard  bow  until  the  steeple  appear  on  the  W.,  or  ua-face^  of 
the  nearest  bastion ;  the  boat  will  then  in  either  case  be  inside,  or  past  the  breakers,  and  may  haul 
in  close  to  the  shore-reef,  keeping  along  its  edge  until  within  the  fort,  and  opposite  to  the  landing- 
wharf.  With  a  Northerly  wind,  it  is  best  to  pass  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  N.  breaker,  by  keeping 
2  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  fort  until  the  conspicuous  tree  is  brought  behind  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
N.W.,  or  sea-curtain.  With  a  Southerly  wind,  when  coming  from  the  road,  it  is  best  to  steer  for 
the  town,  and  pass  to  the  S.  of  the  S.  breaker,  and  close  along  the  edge  of  the  shore-reef,  from  its 
outer  extremity  to  the  landing-place.  Close  to  the  N.  and  S.  breakers  there  are  7  and  8  fathoms 
outside,  and  6  fathoms  inside  of  them.  Nearly  abreast  the  fort,  a  little  outside  the  landing-place, 
there  is  a  shoal  patch  in  3|  fathoms,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  shore-reef.  The 
landing-place  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  rocky  ledge  fronting  it  at  150  yards  off;  boats  pass 
round  the  E.  point  of  this  ledge,  and  then  haul  in  to  the  S.  for  the  wharf.  Bullocks,  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  may  be  got  here,  and  the  country  around  has  a  pleasant 
appearance.  * 

Light  Bencoolen  has  now  b,  fixed,  Red  light,  on  Tapu  Padrie  Point,  or  the  S.W.  part  of 
Oojong  Carrang,  and  nearly  ^  m.  to  S.W.  of  the  tower  of  Fort  Marlborough.  This  Red  light  is 
59  ft  above  sea,  and  only  visible  3  m.  off,  when  bearing  between  E.  by  N.  and  about  S. ;  it  is  for 
the  guidance  of  boats  and  small  vessels. 

Polo  Tikoes,  or  Bat  Island,  in  lat.  8^  51'  S.,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  from  Fort  Marlborough, 
distant  about  5|  m.,  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  coral  reef,  partly  dry  at  L.  W.,  which  projects 
l^  m.  to  the  N.W.,  and  to  the  S.,  about  f  m.  The  island  is  low  and  small*  having  on  it  a  few 
Palmyra  trees,  and  some  godowns,  or  houses  for  receiving  pepper,  with  a  small  battery  of  guns  for 
its  protection,  and  now  it  has  a  light-house.  To  the  N.  of  the  island  there  is  an  excellent  gut  or 
basin  in  the  N.E.  side  of  the  reef,  with  depths  of  5,  0,  and  7  fathoms  in  it,  and  3  or  2|  fathoms 
at  its  upper  end.  Ships  requiring  repair,  or  having  a  cargo  to  receive  or  deliver  at  Fort  Marl- 
borough, generally  go  into  this  basin,  ^here  they  moor  head  and  stern  to  anchors  laid  upon  the 
bank  on  each  side,  or  nearly  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  lino,  directly  across  the  basin.  The  passage  into 
the  basin  is  close  to  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  W.  side  of  entrance,  for  several  detached  rocky  patches 
bound  tlie  E.  side,  with  7  and  8  fathoms,  water,  close  to  them.  The  bottom  in  the  basin  is  soft 
mud  and  sand,  and  the  coral  bank  on  each  side  being  a  soft  perpendicular  wall,  no  injury  is 
sustained  if,  during  the  strong  N.W.  gales,  a  ship  part  her  mooring-junk  or  cable  and  is  driven 
against  the  S.E.  side.  Ships  proceeding  to  the  basin  generally  anchor  at  the  entrance,  and  warp 
into  it ;  from  this  place,  goods  may  be  conveyed  to  or  from  Fort  Marlborough,  with  the  same 
facility  as  from  the  road,  the  boats  being  able  to  make  one  trip  daily  with  the  land  and  sea-breezes. 
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Here  a  ship  is  completely  sheltered  &om  sea  by  the  reef;  whereas  it  often  runs  so  high  in  the 
road,  that  goods  are  unmfe  in  boats  alongside,  and  they  are  frequently  forced  to  run  for  shelter 
into  Poelo  Bay,  the  N.W.  winds  sometimes  giving  veiy  short  warning  of  their  approach. 

POELO  BAT,  8  m.  to  the  S.  of  Fort  Marlborough,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  secured  from  the 
sea  by  a  neck  of  land  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  which  is  usually  called  Poelo  Point ;  that  part 
fronting  the  sea  is  called  Oojong  Siaboeng,  or  Bnffel  Point,  or  the  W.  point,  and  the  £.  extremity 
the  E.  point ;  the  latter  is  low  and  sandy,  and  forms  the  N.  side  of  bay.  When  ships  at  anchor  in 
the  road  are  unable  to  ride  during  strong  N.-Westers,  they  slip  their  cables  if  it  is  daylight,  and 
run  for  Poelo  Bay.  In  doing  so,  they  should  steer  S.  and  S.  by  E.,  taking  care  not  to  come  under 
IQ  fathoms  until  past  the  Bisjcik  Boolis  or  Goetong^  Lajnpoejrang,  lying  3  and  4  m.  to  the  E.  and 
E.  by  S.  of  Pulo  Tikoes  Light ;  these  rocks  may  not  be  always  discernible  in  blowing  weather, 
when  the  sea  breaks  much  in  the  channel.  They  lie  about  half-way  between  the  road  and  Poelo 
Point,  or  4  m.  from  the  latter ;  and  if  the  low  sandy  point  of  the  bay  is  not  brought  to  the  S.  of 
S.E.  by  E.,  they  will  be  avoided.  When  clear  of  the  Black  Bocks,  a  ship  should  haul  to  the  £. 
for  SiUebar,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  depth  will  decrease  gradually  to  8  fathoms  as  the 
low  sandy  point  that  forms  the  opposite  side  is  approached :  this  at  L.  W.  may  be  rounded  very 
close,  and  when  it  is  H.  W.,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length ;  she  must  then  haul  up  under  the 
S.  side  of  it,  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  with  the  extremity  bearing  about  N.N.E.,  distant  from 
the  Grown  pepper  godown  nearly  i  m.  Near  shore,  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  is  shoal  and  rocky,  and 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  run  too  far  into  the  W.  angle  of  it,  where  there  is  a  4-ft.  rocky  shoal,  the 
only  one  in  the  bay.  If  a  ship  happen  to  lose  all  her  anchors,  she  ought  to  haul  close  round  the 
point ;  and  when  well  inside  of  it,  she  may  run  on  shore  in  the  mud  without  fear,  opposite  the 
nearest  tree,  having  previously  prepared  the  boat  with  a  hawser  to  make  fast  to  it 

Sillebar  River  Entrance,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  bay,  has  4  ft  water  on  the  bar ;  inside  it 
stretches  both  N.  and  S.,  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  the  S.  branch  leading  to  a  great  lake 
by  the  sea,  to  the  S.E.  of  Poelo  Bay.  The  tide  rises  from  8}^  to  5  ft  in  the  springs ;  H.  W.  aboat 
6  h.  on  F.  and  C.  of  moon.  The  bay,  being  surrounded  with  low  swampy  ground,  is  considered  to 
be  very  unhealthy,  and  the  drinking-water  of  a  pernicious  quality ;  therefore  Poelo  Bay  is  httle 
frequented  by  ships.  Ships  driven  from  their  anchorage  in  the  night  cannot  run  for  Poelo  Bay 
without  the  risk  of  getting  on  the  outer  low  sandy  point,  for  it  will  not  be  visible,  nor  do  the 
soundings  answer  as  a  proper  guide,  there  being  8  and  8^-  fathoms  very  close  to  it,  and  nearly  the 
same  depths  in  a  direct  line  from  it  to  the  N.N.W. ;  it  therefore  seems  advisable,  if  a  ship  cannot 
ride  during  the  night,  to  run  out  to  sea,  betwixt  Rat  Island  and  the  Asia  Shoal. 

Ugbt  Pnloe  Tikoes,  or  Bat  Island,  in  lat  3""  51'  S.,  Ion.  lOd""  10'  E.,  has  now  a  fixed 
light,  elevated  39  ft,  visible  8  m.  ofiP. 

The  Dangers  off  Bencoolen  and  Poelo  Bay,  are  firstly,  the  roek  off  Songy  Lamo  Point, 
rather  over  4  m.  to  N.W.  by  N.  of  Fort  Marlborough ;  then  the  N.  and  S.  breakers  off  Fort  Point, 
already  mentioned,  then  at  li  or  2  m.  to  S.  by  W.  of  the  point,  lies  the  Middle  Shoal,  with 
4  fathoms  rock  on  it,  situated  nearly  mid-way  between  the  S.  breaker  and  Black  Rock,  with  the 
Sugar  Loaf  bearing  about  N.E.  i  N. :  close  to  it  on  the  outside  there  are  9  and  10  fathoms,  and 
8^  fathoms  inside.  Ctoesong  Lampoeyang,  or  Black  Book,  about  1^  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  former, 
and  nearly  S.  from  Mariborough  3|  or  4m.,  is  generally  discernible  by  the  sea  breaking  on  it ;  in- 
side of  it  the  depths  are  8  and  9  fathoms,  and  the  same  outside  in  a  small  channel  betwixt  it  and 
the  False  Black  Bock,  which  lies  about  i  m.  W.  from  the  other,  with  3f  fathoms  water  on  it.  This 
danger  is  with  the  Sugar  Loaf  bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  and  with  the  steeple  flag-staff  bearing  from  N. 
to  N.  ^  E.  These  shoals  are  avoided  on  the  outside  by  keeping  in  above  11  fathoms;  and  by 
keeping  in  about  8  fathoms,  or  rather  less,  a  small  vessel  may  occasionally  pass  inside  of  them. 

Garrang  Byang,  and  Carrang  Ikan  Tandoo  are  two  rocky  shoals  together,  with  5  and  6 
fathoms  water  on  them,  bearing  from  Rat  Island  between  W.  and  W.N.W.,  distant  2  or  2i  m. ; 
betwixt  them  and  the  reef  surrounding  the  island  there  is  a  passage  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  16 
and  17  fathoms  water.  To  avoid  these  shoals,  Rat  Island  light,  when  it  bears  from  E.  to  E.S.B., 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  3  m.;  and  as  the  Sugar  Loaf  bears  from  them  N.E.  f^  £.,  it 
should  be  kept  to  the  E.  of  that  bearing,  in  coming  from  seaward,  until  Rat  Island  bears  S.E.  In 
working  to  or  from  the  road  by  the  N.  channel,  which  is  spacious  and  safe,  a  ship  may  stand  near 
the  edge  of  Rat  Island  Reef  on  the  S.  tack,  and  to  10  fathoms  towards  Songy  Lamo  Rock  and  the 
main.  There  are  two  or  three  small  rocky  shoals,  called  Carrang  Ikan  Ghaby,  with  4  and  6  fathoms 
water  on  them,  distant  about  a  mile  E.N.E.  from  Rat  Island,  having  a  narrow  channel  with  10  and 
12  fathoms  betwixt  them  and  Rat  Island  Reef ;  a  vessel  without  a  pilot  should  not  pass  through 
it,  but  keep  a  full  mile  off  Rat  Island  Reef,  to  pass  outside  of  these  shoals,  then  haul  up  to  S.  and 
S.W.,  to  anchor  under  Rat  Island. 
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Caxrang  Lebar,  or  Asia  Shoal,  extends  E.  and  W.  1^  m.»  and  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
although  4  fathoms  is  the  least  water  that  has  been  found,  the  bottom  being  coral  and  sand,  there 
is  a  heavy  ground-swell  on  it,  which  sometimes  breaks  in  bad  weather ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  more  particularly  as  it  lies  much  in  the  way  of  ships  approaching  the  road  from 
the  S.,  and  there  may  probably  be  less  water  on  some  spots  than  4  fathoms.  From  Bat  Island,  the 
shoal  bears  between  S.S.E.,  and  S.  by  E.,  distant  5  m. ;  and  from  the  W.  point  of  Poelo  Bay,  the 
nearest  part  of  shoal  bears  about  W.  by  S.,  distant  3  m.  The  Sugar  Loaf  bears  from  the  E.  end  of 
it  N.N.E.,  and  when  a  ship  is  outside  the  shoal,  that  hill  is  to  the  E.  of  N.E.  by  N. 

To  approach  the  Eoad  or  Rat  Island  by  the  outside  channel,  between  the  island  and  shoal, 
a  ship  ought  not  to  bring  the  island  to  the  W.  of  N.  i  W.  until  within  3  m. ;  then  she  may  haul  in 
for  it  and  the  road,  or  directly  to  the  E.,  for  Poelo  Bay,  if  bound  there.  The  depths  between  the 
shoal  and  Rat  Island  are  from  22  to  17  fathoms,  and  in  the  other  channel,  betwixt  it  and  the  main, 
generally  17  and  18  fathoms.  Coming  from  the  S.  through  this  channel,  a  ship  must  keep  within 
2  m.  of  the  W.  point  of  Poelo  Bay  (Buffel  Point)  until  it  bears  E.,  and  may  then  steer  for  the 
island :  Buffel  Point  may  be  approached  within  i^  m.  or  }  m.  ocaasionally  in  working ;  but  a  reef 
projects  from  it  about  J  m.  off,  with  3  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge,  and  13  or  14  fathoms  close-to. 
To  avoid  the  Asia  Shoal  fully  on  the  W.  side,  when  going  in  or  out  by  that  channel,  the  island 
may,  in  passing  the  shoal,  be  kept  bearing  N.  The  approach  to  this  shoal  may  be  known  by  the 
overfalls  towards  the  outer  edges  of  it,  if  the  lead  is  kept  going. 

OOJOHG  SIABOENG,  or  BUFFEL  POINT,  in  lat.  3'>  57'  S.,  Ion.  lOd""  16'  E.,  a  round 
bluff  headland  covered  with  trees,  discernible  from  the  road  of  Fort  Marlborough,  is  about  2  m. 
to  the  S.  of  the  W.  point  of  Poelo  Bay,  and  they  are  frequently  considered  as  one  and  the  same. 
From  Buffel  Point  the  coast  of  Sumatra  extends  S.E.  about  60  leagues  to  the  W.  part  of  Flat 
Point,  which  is  the  S.  point  of  Sumatra  Island,  and  forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Sunda 
Strait  The  whole  of  this  extent  of  coast  is  generally  bold  and  safe  to  approach,  and  the  land 
mountainous  a  little  in  the  country  ;  soundings  extend  from  the  shore  about  Fort  Marlborough  and 
Poelo  Bay,  to  the  distance  of  4  or  5  leagues ;  and  from  thence  to  Manna  regular  soundings  over  a 
sandy  bottom  are  found,  where  a  ship  may  occasionally  anchor  in  moderate  depths,  if  it  fall  calm 
and  the  current  be  unfavourable :  but  farther  to  the  S.  the  coast  becomes  more  steep,  soundings 
extending  out  only  a  short  distance,  until  Little  Fortune  Island,  near  Flat  Point,  is  approached, 
where  they  are  got  2  leagues  from  the  main. 

Manna  Point,  in  lat.  4''  31'  S.,  Ion.  102^  42'  E.,  bearing  nearly  S.E.  fiom  Buffel  Point,  dis- 
tant 14^  leagues,  may  be  known  by  a  small  hill  with  Palmyra-trees  on  it,  and  by  its  being  the  next 
headland  to  Buffel  Point  that  projects  considerably  into  the  sea.  Betwixt  them  there  are  several 
small  places  :  Moreallam,  14  m.  from  Buffel  Point;  Saloomale,  6  m.  farther ;  Pring,  in  lat.  4^  21^'  S., 
distant  10  leagues  from  Buffel  Point;  Alass,  5  m.  more  to  the  S.E., ;  and  Penoo,  the  same  distance 
from  Manna.  The  coast  in  this  space  may  be  approached  to  15  or  20  fathoms,  and  in  some  parts 
to  11  or  12  fathoms  ;  but  from  18  to  35  fathoms  are  good  depths  to  preserve  in  sailuig  along. 
About  4  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Buffel  Point,  there  is  a  narrow  spit,  with  7  fathoms  rocks  on  it,  15  fathoms 
close  outside,  and  12  fathoms  soft  ground  between  it  and  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
2  m.  The  spit  extends  parallel  to  the  shore  about  i  m.,  opposite  a  low  point  of  land,  and  least 
water  found  on  it  has  been  7  fathoms.  At  Pring,  the  India  shipd  used  sometimes  to  anchor  to 
receive  pepper  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  ;  for  farther  in,  the  ground  is 
foul  and  rocky  on  the  edge  of  a  shoal,  projecting  about  2  m.  off  shore.  With  the  Resident  s  house 
bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  distant  about  3  m.,  the  Kent  shoaled  at  once  from  9  to  7  fathoms,  and  anchored 
during  a  strong  gale,  with  rocky  bottom  ;  about  }  m.  from  the  ship,  the  boat  had  7  fathoms,  very 
rocky,  and  farther  in  found  the  water  shoal  suddenly,  the  sea  breaking  there  when  blowing  fresh. 

Manna  Town  is  near  the  point  of  that  name ;  the  India  ships  used  to  touch,  to  take  in  pepper 
from  thence  and  Penoo,  and  usually  anchored  in  10  or  12  fathoms.  A  small  cascade  falls  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  steep  cliffs  which  line  the  shore  near  Manna,  but  landing  should  be  avoided,  as 
a  tremendous  surf  generally  prevails  along  this  coast.  Manna  Point  may  be  rounded  in  14  fathoms, 
but  not  nearer,  as  a  reef  is  said  to  project  from  it  about  a  mile ;  to  the  S.  of  the  point  there  are  12 
and  14  fathoms  about  1^  m.  from  it ;  but  no  ground  50  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  2^  or  3  m. ;  for 
the  coast  to  the  S.E.  becomes  more  steep.  About  6  leagues  S.E.  from  Manna  there  is  a  place 
called  Pethang  or  Padang. 

Konwer  or  Cawoor,  in  lat.  4^  51'  S.,  distant  15^  leagues  to  the  SJS.  of  Manna,  is  situated 
near  the  S.  part  of  a  concavity  in  the  land  about  5  m.  in  length,  where,  in  the  small  bay  of  Cawoor, 
ships  are  sheltered  from  Southerly  winds ;  and  in  Sambat  Bay,  which  forms  the  N.  part  of  the 
concavity,  there  is  good  shelter  from  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds,  in  0  or  10  fathoms,  sand  and 
muddy  bottom.  From  Sambat  River  on  the  £.  side,  to  Boendar  Point,  that  forms  the  W.  extremity. 
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this  bay  ia  about  2^  m.  wide,  having  the  village  Boendar  at  the  N.W.  aide,  where  is  a  small  river 
and  level  country.  From  the  anchorage  in  the  bay,  Mount  Ponyong  may  be  seen  over  the  other 
land,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  The  anchorage  at  Cawoor  is  in  11  or  12  fathoms,  with  the  Resident's 
house  bearing  about  E.N.E.,  distant  1  m.,  the  S.  point  of  bay  S.  by  E.,  1^  m.,  and  the  W.  extreme 
of  the  land  W.N.W.,  about  8|  m.  The  passage  for  boats  going  to  the  factory  is  betwixt  two  coral 
banks,  and  very  narrow,  with  breakers  on  each  side :  about  100  yards  to  the  W.  of  the  factoiy  there 
is  a  small  black  rock  on  the  W.  bank,  which  must  be  kept  very  near  on  the  port  hand.  Steering 
out  from  the  anchorage  to  the  W.,  the  depth  increases  regularly,  but  rather  suddenly,  from  14 
fathoms  in  the  road  to  42  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  a  little  way  outside  the  bay.  About  i  m.  from 
the  shore,  outside  the  S.  point,  there  are  40  fathoms  water,  and  20  fathoms  close  to  the  breakers. 

PTJLO  PISAVO  ISXAin),  in  lat.  6""  9'  S.,  Ion.  lOd""  65'  E.,  bears  from  the  S.  point  of 
Cawoor  Bay  about  S.E.  by  E.,  distant  11|  leagues :  the  coast  between  them  is  steep,  there  being 
no  soundings  except  veiy  close  in.  Point  Ponyong,  8  m.  from  Pulo  Pisang,  projects  a  little  into 
the  sea ;  and  Mount  Ponyong,  in  lat.  6^  2V  S.,  is  a  high,  remarkable  mountain  near  the  sea,  which 
bears  nearly  N.  from  the  island,  and  may  be  discerned  a  great  way  from  the  offing.  Pulo  Pisang 
is  of  round  form,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  bed  of  nx^  crystal,  and  on  the  E. 
side,  between  it  and  the  main,  there  is  good  anchorage  and  shelter  from  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds, 
in  12  or  15  fathoms.  The  Revenge  moored  in  16  faUioms  with  the  island  bearing  from  S.W.  |  S. 
to  W.N.W.,  Sillaloo  Rock  at  Crooe  S.E.  ^  E.,  extremes  of  Sumatra  from  S.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  i  N., 
and  the  rocks  about  50  yards  off  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island  S.W.  by  S.  southerly,  distant  from 
the  island  three  cables'  lengths,  and  from  the  main  }  m.  To  the  N.  of  the  island,  about  half-way 
between  it  and  the  main,  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks,  having  12  and 
16  fathoms  on  the  S.  side,  20  fathoms  on  the  W.  side,  12  fathoms  foul  ground  to  the  N. ;  and  about 
N.  or  N.  by  W.  from  the  reef  there  is  a  patch  of  coral  rock,  with  2  fathoms  on  it,  seeming  to  pre- 
clude any  safe  passage  for  large  ships  betwixt  the  reef  and  Sumatra  shore  ;  but  a  small  ship,  by 
keeping  about  2  cables'  lengths  from  the  island,  may  come  in  from  the  N.,  or  pass  out  that  way. 
Wood  and  water  may  be  got  on  the  main  to  N.E.  of  the  island,  and  soundings  are  regular  in  the 
Road,  which  extends  from  the  E.  side  of  island  close  to  Sumatra  shore.  A  reef  lines  the  outside  of 
the  island,  stretching  to  a  small  distance,  from  which  the  depth  increases  quickly  in  standing  to  the 
S.,  there  being  36  and  40  fathoms  about  ^  m.  off. 

Crooe,  in  lat.  6°  13'  S.,  Ion.  104^  2'  E.,  6  m.  S.E.  by  E.  from  Pulo  Pisang,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  navigable  by  small  boats  at  H.  W.,  close  to  the 
N.  of  Sillaloo  Rock.  All  round  the  bay,  from  abreast  of  Pulo  Pisang  to  Crooe,  soundings  of 
35  fathoms  are  got  about  ^m.  from  shore,  and  they  extend  farther  out  from  the  latter  place ,  but 
care  is  required,  if  working  into  Crooe  Road,  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal,  discovered  by 
H.  M.  S.  BeUiqueuXf  which  ship  touched  here,  and  procured  good  water,  bullocks,  buffaloes,  and 
refreshments.'  This  shoal  bears  about  N.  ^  W.  from  Sillaloo  Ilock  1}  m. ;  from  a  remarkable  tree 
near  the  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  beara  S.W.,  and  is  from  ^  m.  to  f  m.  off  the  nearest 
shore,  and  from  the  anchorage  of  Crooe  about  N.  by  W.  i  m.  off.  There  are  H  fathoms,  water, 
upon  this  rocky  shoal,  14  and  15  fathoms  inside  of  it,  and  18  or  20  fathoms  to  the  S.,  between  it 
and  ihe  anchorage  of  Crooe.  Sillaloo  Rock  appeare  like  an  island  when  seen  at  a  distance ;  foul 
ground  projects  from  it  about  2  cables  into  10  fathoms,  from  thence  sandy  bottom  to  54  fathoms 
about  i  m.  off  shore.  The  anchorage  is  safe  in  the  S.E.  monsoon,  being  well  sheltered  from  these 
winds  by  Carrang  Pingan,  the  point  that  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  bay,  off  which  there  are  no  sound- 
ings about  2  cables  from  the  breakers,  and  40  fathoms  close-to.  Tinnambang,  in  a  bay  to  8.  of 
Pingan,  is  very  open,  but  during  S.E.  winds  affords  a  landing-place,  with  the  S.  point  of  bay  bearing 
about  S.W.  by  S. ;  ships  can  anchor  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  with  that  point  about  S.  by  W.,  and  a 
reef  off  Carrang  Pingan  about  W.  by  N. 

Benkoenat,  or  Beneoonat,  in  lat.  5^  35'  S.,  Ion.  104°  15'  E.,  bearing  about  S.E.  from  Pulo 
Pisang  32  m.,  is  a  small  town  or  village,  subject  to  Crooe,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  low  point,  having  on 
it  Palmyra  trees :  the  bay  here  is  interspersed  with  rocks,  which  stretch  out  nearly  a  league  from 
the  point,  but  there  is  a  passage  for  boats  or  very  small  vessels  close  along  the  shore.  Siggen  Point, 
8  m.  to  the  N.W.,  forming  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay,  has  a  reef  projecting  from  it  abDut  2  m., 
with  20  fathoms  close-to ;  and  between  Crooe  Bay  and  Uiat  of  Bencooonat,  soundings  extend  a  little 
way  from  the  land.  The  coast  hereabout,  and  farther  to  the  S.,  is  generally  low  fronting  the  sea. 
but  inland  the  country  is  mountainous.  A  ship  intending  to  touch  at  Beucoonat  should  anchor 
well  out,  to  avoid  the  rocky  ground. 

Little  Fortone  Island,  called  by  natives  Pulo  Batoa  Ketyil,  in  lat.  5^  65'  S.,  Ion.  104°  26' 
E.,  distant  about  5  m.  from  the  main,  beare  nearly  S.E.  by  S.  from  Beucoonat  7^  leagues ;  it  is 
low  and  woody,  and  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  a  mile  in  extent 
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Along  the  coast  between  them,  soundings  are  found  3  or  4  m.  from  shore;  and  near  the  Island  the 
bank  becomes  more  regular,  and  extends  farther  out,  having  soundings  on  it  from  2  to  3  leagues  off 
the  main.  About  4  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Little  Fortune  Island,  a  low  point  of  land  forms  the 
N.  extreme  of  a  bay,  where  there  is  a  Tillage.  This  Island  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  but  there  is 
good  anchorage  about  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  it  in  8  or  9  fathoms,  and  a  passage  betwixt  it  and  the 
main,  with  various  depths,  from  5  or  6  to  12  and  13  fathoms. 

Blimbing  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Flat  Point,  also  affords  good  anchor- 
age, where  a  ship  may  lie  in  7  or  8  fathoms  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  and  small  vessels  may  lie 
in  3  fathoms  inside,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  small  River  Blimbing  is  on  the  £•  side  of  the 
Bay,  but  it  is  brackish,  and  there  is  fresh  water  at  the  S.W.  side,  inside  the  point  that  forms  it, 
from  which  a  reef  projects  to  the  N.  about  |^  m.  or  |  m.  off.  The  soundings  are  a  guide  in  passing 
outside  Little  Fortune  Island  in  the  night,  and  from  thence  round  Flat  Point,  for  they  extend  more 
than  2  leagues  off  shore ;  and  the  bank  is  flat  round  the  island.  If  coasting  with  the  land-wind 
and  favourable  weather,  you  may  borrow  into  15  fathoms  occasionally,  if  the  lead  is  kept  going ; 
12  fathoms  during  the  night  seems  too  near,  particularly  in  a  large  ship.  The  bank  of  soundings 
extends  far  S.  from  Flat  Point. 

Hat  Point,  in  lat.  5"^  59'  S.,  Ion.  104^  32'  E.,  distant  8  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Little  Fortune 
Island,  is  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Sumatra,  bounding  the  entrance  of  Sunda  Strait  on  the  N.  side ; 
and  the  narrow  neck  of  land  by  which  it  is  formed  separates  the  deep  inlet  called  Keyser  Bay  from 
Blimbing  Bay.  The  S.  part  of  this  neck  of  land  is  low  and  woody,  extending  3^  leagues  E.  and 
W. ;  the  E.  end  of  it  called  Rada  Point,  and  sometimes  Tanjong  Ghinna,  bounding  the  entrance  of 
Eeyser  Bay.  The  ship  Speke  anchored  to  the  N.  of  Rada  Point,  in  Tampang  Bay,  in  17  fathoms, 
sand,  about  f  m.  from  shore,  where  she  filled  up  her  water,  and  was  sheltered  from  N.- Westers. 

Bank.  At  3  m.  to  S.W.  from  Flat  Point  is  a  narrow  bank  of  reddish  sand,  with  from  8  to 
15  £Gtthoms,  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  about  6  m.,  by  1  m.  in  breadth ;  outside  of  this  bank  the  sound- 
ings increase  rapidly  to  30  and  50  fathoms;  but  within  is  a  channel  l^m.  broad,  with  14  and 
15  fathoms:  at  night,  when  approaching  Sunda  Strait,  the  soundings  will  be  a  good  guide  in 
passing  Fortune  Island  and  Flat  Point :  6  m.  off  shore  are  40  and  30  fathoms. 

PASSAGES  AND  CHANNELS. 

The  Channels,  or  Aoutes,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  may  be  considered  as  three  in 
number : — That  to  the  W.  of  all  the  islands  in  the  open  sea,  recommended  as  the  best  at  all  times. 
called  the  Onter  Passage;  the  space  between  the  chain  of  large  islands  in  the  offing  and  those 
smaller  islands  interspersed  along  the  coast,  which  may  be  called  the  Middle  Passage,  and  which  is 
generally  from  4  to  10  leagues  distant  from  the  shore  of  Sumatra,  and  is  connected  with  the  Inner 
Passage  in  some  places :  and  the  Inner  Passage,  close  along  the  coast,  and  betwixt  some  of  the 
islands  near  it. 

The  Outer  Passage,  to  the  W.  of  all  the  islands,  in  the  open  sea,  is  the  best  of  the  three ;  for. 
theve,  SuW.  and  Southerly  winds  often  prevail,  when  N.W.  squalls,  and  variable,  baffling  winds,  may 
be  experienced  close  to  the  land.  The  middle  route  should  not  be  followed  when  bound  to  the  N., 
nor  at  any  time,  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  inconvenience :  for,  although  it  is  wide,  with  few 
dangers,  and  nuiy  be  adopted  by  night  or  day,  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  £sivourable,  ships  are 
liable  to  be  drifted  about  by  currents  when  the  winds  are  faint  and  baffling,  there  being  no  anchorage ; 
and  in  some  parts  towards  the  main,  dangerous  coral  shoals,  from  1  to  2  and  3  fathoms  under  the 
surface,  shoot  op  from  deep  water  at  the  edge  of  soundings. 

The  Inner  Passage  has  been  generally  recommended  to  navigators ;  but  probably  no  ship  should 
adopt  it,  unless  when  trading  to  different  places  on  the  coast,  and  it  should  seldom  be  chosen  by 
ships  bound  to  the  N.  in  either  monsoon ;  but  having  in  many  places  moderate  depths  for  anchoring 
occasionally,  it  is  preferable  in  that  respect  to  the  Middle  one.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
numerous  small  islands  and  many  dangerous  shoals,  the  true  positions  of  which  are  not  correctly 
determined,  it  is  to  strangers  an  intricate  and  embarrassing  passage.  Ships  proceeding  by  it  are 
generally  obliged  to  anchor  during  the  night. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  shoals  on  this  coast  are  white  coral  rocks,  discernible  from  the 
mast-head  a  mile  off  in  the  daytime,  even  when  they  are  3  fathoms  under  water.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  shoals  consist  of  black  rocks,  not  discernible  until  close  to  them,  although  covered  only 
vnth  8  or  10  ft.  water :  and  several  ships  have  grounded  upon  these  shoals  in  the  daytime,  before 
they  could  be  perceived.  A  good  look-out  from  the  mast-head  is  nevertheless  useful,  particularly 
when  the  sun  shines ;  for  many  of  the  dangers  will  then  be  discernible  before  they  are  approached 
▼ei7  close.    Ships  bound  to  parts  of  the  eoast  situated  betwixt  Bencoolen  and  Tappanooly  may,  in 
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coming  from  sea,  pass  through  some  of  the  chamiels  formed  by  the  principal  islands  in  the  offing, 
adopting  a  safe  and  convenient  one,  according  to  the  season  and  prevailing  winds.  An  account  of 
these  channels  will  be  found  in  pages  626  to  630,  where  the  islands  are  described.  Ships  bound  to 
the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  anywhere  betwixt  Tappanooly  and  Acheen  Head,  should  pass  to  the  N.  of 
Hog  Island,  and  make  the  laud  near  to  their  port ;  but  when  Northerly  winds  prevail,  they  ought 
to  keep  well  to  windward,  and,  after  making  the  land,  coast  along  at  a  moderate  distance  to  the 
place  to  which  they  are  bound. 

MONSOONS  AND  CURRENTS. 

The  windB  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  are  denominated  the  S.E.  and  N.W.  monsoons, 
agreeably  to  the  direction  in  which  the  periodical  winds  are  found  to  blow  in  S.  latitude  ;  but  they 
are  subject  to  great  irregularities  on  this  coast,  on  account  of  numerous  islands  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  the  two  extremities  of  the  island  being  far  distant  on  different  sides  of  the  Equator,  the  same 
winds  cannot  be  expected  at  all  times  to  prevail  along  the  whole  coast.  Whilst  the  N.  part  of  the 
coast  enjoys  fine  weather  from  Oct.  to  April,  N.W.  winds  with  rain  and  squally  weather  prevail  on 
the  S.  part.  In  the  opposite  season,  when  the  S.E.  monsoon  is  blowing  on  the  S.  coast,  the  N.W. 
monsoon  prevails,  with  squalls  and  rain,  close  to  the  coast  in  N.  latitude ;  but  outside  the  islands, 
iu  the  open  sea,  the  wind  is  then  generally  between  the  S.  and  the  8.W.  points. 

The  S.E.  Monsoon,  or  dry  season,  generally  begins  in  May,  and  continues  till  Oct.  In  this 
season,  synchronous  with  the  S.W.  monsoon  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  when  Southerly  winds  blow 
more  steadily  and  with  greater  force  than  usual,  from  June  until  late  in  Sept..  there  are  no  land- 
breezes  ;  at  other  times,  brisk  sea-breezes  prevail  from  S.W.,  and  S.  in  the  day,  and  variable 
breezes  from  land  or  from  the  N.  at  night.  Ships  coming  from  sea  in  this  monsoon  should,  if 
bound  to  Bencoolen,  or  any  other  place  well  to  S.  of  the  Equator,  endeavour  not  to  fall  in  with 
the  coast  to  the  N.  of  their  port,  for  several  days  may  be  lost  in  reaching  it  when  Southerly  winds 
prevail.  The  Herculean,  bound  to  Bencoolen,  fell  in  with  the  Poggy  Islands  so  late  aa  the  18th  of 
Sept.,  and  was  seven  days  getting  to  her  destination,  the  winds  being  constantly  from  the  S.E. 
Although  the  S.E.  or  Southerly  monsoon  prevails  most  on  this  coast  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator, 
North-Westers  are  liable  to  blow  for  a  few  days  at  times,  particularly  about  the  F.  or  0.  of  the 
moon.  These  N.-Westers  are  more  common  in  N.  latitude,  with  Southerly  currents  and  frequent 
calms,  rendering  the  navigation  by  the  Inner  Passage  close  along  the  coast  very  tedious  and 
troublesome ;  more  particularly  as  ships  are  in  many  places  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  night,  on 
account  of  surrounding  dangers ;  also  in  the  day,  by  the  prevalence  of  faint  breezes,  calms,  and 
contrary  currents.  The  Boyal  George,  bound  to  Malacca  Strait  and  China,  left  Padang  July  Ist, 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  by  the  Inner  Passage :  she  made  very  slow  progress  ;  N.W.  winds 
and  S.  currents  made  frequent  anchoring  so  indispensable,  that  it  was  the  I'-^th  before  she  reached 
the  equator,  and  the  6th  of  August  when  she  got  to  Acheen  Head.  The  frigate  Bombay  and  Lady 
Castlereagh  in  company,  were  all  July  and  part  of  Aug.  getting  from  Bencoolen  along  the  coast 
to  the  N.  by  the  Inner  Passage;  had  they  run  out  from  Bencoolen  to  the  S.W.  for  100m.,  they 
should  (with  the  S.E.  trade-wind)  have  made  700  or  800  m.  of  Westing ;  and  then,  with  the  S.W. 
winds,  a  fair  run  to  Acheen  Head,  about  a  fortnight's  passage. 

The  N.W.  Monsoon,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  particularly  in  S.  latitude,  prevails  from 
Oct.  to  April ;  in  some  seasons  N.W.  winds  begin  early  in  Oct.,  but  from  this  month  to  mid-Jan. 
they  usually  are  strongest,  attended  often  by  much  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  In  March  the 
hard  rains  abate,  and  the  weather  becomes  more  favourable.  When  the  land  and  sea-breezes 
prevail  on  this  coast,  which  may  happen  at  times  in  either  monsoon,  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  between 
10  a.m.  and  noon,  subsequent  to  a  calm,  and  declines  with  the  setting  sun.  The  land-breeze 
begins  early  in  the  night,  and  continues  until  8  or^  o'clock  in  the  morning,  subject  to  many 
irregularities.  To  the  S.  of  the  equator,  unsetded  land-winds,  squally  weather,  and  rain,  prevail 
greatly  in  the  night  during  the  N.W.  monsoon  ;  with  sea-breezes  at  N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  or  perhaps 
W.,  in  the  day,  veering  to  W.S.W.  and  S.W.  about  mid-March,  or  early  in  April.  In  most  parts 
of  India  to  the  N.  of  the  equator,  the  N.E.  monsoon  prevails  when  the  sun  is  in  the  S.  hemisphere, 
but  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  it  is  changed  to  a  N.W.  monsoon  by  the  direction  of  land.  From 
Dec.  to  April  the  weather  is  often  settled  and  fine  in  N.  latitude,  with  land  and  sea-breezes; 
at  other  times,  particularly  in  the  springs,  N.-Westers  prevail,  which  blow  stronger  than  any  other 
winds  upon  this  coast.  They  generally  produce  a  considerable  sea,  rendering  it  hazardous  to  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  open  roads  on  the  coast ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  to  the  N.  whilst  they 
continue. 

The  Alfred,  bound  to  Penang  and  China,  left  Bencoolen  in  Oct. ;  having  a  Southerly  wind  at 
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starting,  she  steered  to  the  N.»  intending  to  pass  out  into  the  open  sea,  between  the  N.  end  of  Se 
Beroo  and  Pulo  Mintao.  The  wind  shifted  to  N.W,,  with  frequent  hard  squalls,  much  rain,  inter- 
viening  calms,  and  Southerly  currents ;  with  this  unfavourable  weather  very  little  progress  was  made 
to  the  N.,  and  many  of  the  people  being  disabled  from  duty  by  the  heavy  rains,  they  were  obliged, 
after  seven  days'  loss  of  time,  to  bear  away,  and  pass  out,  round  the  S.  of  the  islands,  opposite 
Benooolen.  It  seems  advisable  at  all  times  for  large  ships,  bound  from  Bencoolen  to  Malacca 
Strait,  to  steer  to  the  W.  far  outside  of  all  the  islands  ;  there,  in  both  monsoons,  they  will  certainly 
get  much  quicker  to  the  N.  by  keeping  in  the  open  sea  than  by  following  any  of  the  inside  routes. 

THE  CDHEEKT  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  winds,  and  seldom 
runs  to  the  N.,  in  either  monsoon,  except  when  the  wind  is  blowing  strong  from  S.,  which  will 
happen  at  times,  particularly  in  S.  latitude.  When  N.W.  winds  prevail,  the  current  runs  with  the 
wind  to  the  S.E.,  and  it  generally  sets  in  this  direction  along  the  coast  in  both  monsoons,  parti- 
cularly in  N.  latitude.  To  the  N.  of  the  Equator,  when  the  current  is  setting  to  the  S.  betwixt  the 
coast  and  islands,  it  is  frequently  at  the  same  time  running  to  the  N.  in  the  open  sea,  far  outside 
of  them.  In  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  it  is  often  tedious  getting  to  the  N.,  particularly  from  the 
Equator  to  Acheen  Head,  for  ba£3ing  N.W.  winds  and  S.  currents  are  often  found  to  extend  a  great 
way  out  from  the  coast  in  these  months ;  particularly  in  channels  among  the  large  islands  in  the 
offing,  the  current  sets  to  the  S.  and  S.W. ;  but  in  June  and  July,  between  Analaboo  and  Acheen 
Head,  the  current  has  been  found  to  set  to  the  N.W.,  from  QO  to  80  m.  per  day.  To  the  S.  of  the 
Equator,  when  at  times  the  Southerly  winds  blow  with  strength  from  June  to  Oct.,  a  drain  of  current 
is  impelled  to  the  N.,  at  which  times  it  is  rather  tedious  and  difficult  to  work  to  the  S.  along  the 
coast.  The  rise  of  tide  on  most  parts  of  the  coast  does  not  exceed  2  or  3  ft.  in  the  springs ;  and 
in  places  not  far  distant  from  the  Equator  it  is  H.  W.  about  6  h.  at  F.  and  C,  or  when  the  moon  is 
in  the  horizon.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  surf  on  most  parts  of  the  coast,  highest  in  the 
Southerly  monsoon,  during  spring-tides. 

Ships  leaving  Malacca  Strait  in  Oct.  or  Nov.,  when  Westerly  winds  prevail,  should  follow  the 
track  recommended  for  ships  bound  out  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  that  they  may  benefit  by  the  W. 
set  on  the  coast  of  Pedir,  and  among  the  islands,  or  at  least  avoid  the  current  running  into  the  Strait 
in  the  offing.  The  Thames,  in  Nov.,  bound  out  of  the  Strait  to  Europe,  had  the  winds  from  S.W., 
with  a  current  setting  in  between  Pulo  Rondo  and  the  South  Nicobar,  which  prevented  her  geiting 
out  to  the  S.  of  the  latter ;  she  was  therefore  obliged  to  stand  to  the  N.W.,  and  passed  out  betwixt 
Car-Nicobar  and  the  Little  Andaman  :  from  thence  she  made  a  good  passage  to  St.  Helena.  The 
Camden,  from  Penang  Island,  could  not  get  out  to  sea  between  Pulo  Hondo  and  the  Nicobars,  owing 
to  light  winds,  and  currents  setting  into  the  Strait,  and  she  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  Penang,  in 
Nov.,  to  get  an  additional  supply  of  provisions.  .  The  Bockingham  and  fleet,  in  Nov.,  sailed  from 
thence  through  the  Bengal  Passage,  with  .a  current  setting  out  of  it,  and  on  the  following  day, 
having  been  close-hauled  with  the  wind  at  W.S.W.  and  S.W.,  made  the  Nicobar  bearing  W.  |  N., 
distant  8  leagues,  the  current  having  run  44  m.  to  the  N.E.  during  the  24  hours.  {See  Current 
Chart,  and  Remarks  upon  Currents.) 

ISLANDS  FRONTING  THE  W.  COAST  OF  SUMATRA. 

The  Cocos  IslandB  (the  N.  one),  in  lat.  3°  1'  N.,  about  Ion.  95°  18'  E.,  bearing  W.  by  N. 
8  leagues  from  the. N.W.  end  of  Hog  Island,  are  two  small  low  islands,  covered  with  trees, 
separated  by  a  channel  1^  m.  wide,  probably  not  safe,  as  breakers  project  a  little  way  from  the 
islands,  with  islets  or  rocks  close  to  the  N.-most.  The  channel,  between  the  N.  end  of  Pulo 
Simaloe  and  the  Cocos,  should  be  approached  with  great  caution  in  a  large  ship ;  as,  on  a  shoal- 
bank,  described  to  extend  about  4  leagues  to  S.S.E.  from  the  largest  Coco,  the  ship  Jane  steering 
to  the  N.E..  shoaled  suddenly  to  7  and  6|  fathoms.  The  Oreyhound's  journal  also  shows  that  the 
channel  is  dangerous,  unless  a  ship  borrow  towards  Hog  Island,  and  that  if  a  ship  stand  in  to  the 
E.,  and  the  S.,  between  Hog  Island  and  the  Cocos,  she  ought  never  to  bring  the  S.  Coco  to  the 
N.  of  N.W.,  unless  her  distance  from  it  is  above  4  leagues. 

PVLO  SIMALOE,  or  BABIE,  formerly  called  Hog  Island,  the  N.-most  of  the  large  islands 
fronting  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  distant  from  it  22  leagues,  extends  nearly  N.W.  by  W.  and 
S.E.  by  E.  about  18  leagues ;  and  is  about  3|-  leagues  broad,  high,  hilly,  covered  with  trees,  and 
may  be  seen  9  or  10  leagues.  The  H.W.  point  is  in  lat.  2^  67'  N.,  about  Ion.  05^  42'  E. ;  the 
E.  point  in  lat.  2°  26'  N.,  Ion.  96°  26'  E. :  the  S.  point  in  lat.  2°  19'  N.,  Ion.  96°  22'  E.  On 
both  sides  of  Hog  Island  there  are  sudden  overfalls  on  several  coral  patches  that  lie  1  or  2  leagues 
off  shore.  On  one  of  these,  which  bears  about  S.  from  the  S.W.  point,  there  are  very  irregular 
soundings,  from  80  and  20  to  7  fathoms,  or  probably  less  water;  about  2^  m.  outside  one  islet 
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that  fronts  the  E.  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  ^-fathoms  coral  shoal,  with  80  fathoms  no  ground 
close  to  it.  As  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  ship  to  stop  at  this  island,  nor  any  safe  anchorage 
about  it  known  to  navigators,  they  seldom  or  never  land  there,  although  it  is  probable  there  may 
be  a  harbour  within  some  of  the  islets  that  line  its  E.  side.  About  4  or  5  m.  to  the  W.  of  the 
N.  point  of  island*  and  2  m.  from  two  islets  off  that  part,  lies  a  coral  shoal,  with  4  or  5  fathoms, 
or  perhaps  less  water.  The  Baring  experienced  strong  N.W.  winds  and  S.  currents  late  in  Dec., 
which  prevented  her  from  gaining  ground  to  the  N.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hog  Island ;  but,  after 
passing  round  its  S.  e^itremity,  the  wind  was  favourable  for  proceeding  to  the  N.,  and  no  S.  current 
in  coasting  along  the  E.  side  of  the  island. 

Islets  near  Simaloe.  Several  islets  lie  near  shore  on  both  sides,  and  4  leagues  from  the 
S.  point,  lie  the  two  Flat  Islands,  or  Polo  Tapak;  betwixt  them  and  the  S.  end  of  Hog  Island 
there  is  a  good  passage,  about  Si  leagues  wide,  having  no  soundings  at  70  fathoms,  within  2  m.  of 
the  N.-most  Flat  Island,  in  lat.  2^  10'  N. ;  but  the  ship  Baring  found  26  fathoms  in  mid-channel. 
The  water  in  general  is  deep  near  these  islands,  but  with  the  N.  part  of  the  N.  island  bearing 
W.  ^  S.,  2^  m.  off,  the  ship  Suffolk  passed  over  part  of  a  coral  shoal ;  the  rocks  plainly  seen  under 
the  ship^s  bottom ;  but  the  hurry  of  tacking  prevented  sounding  till  about  in  1 1  to  15  fathoms ;  but 
it  was  supposed  that  there  were  not  more  than  4  or  6  fathoms ;  and  farther  towards  the  islands 
the  water  appeared  more  shoal. 

Pnlo  Tapak  N.W.  point  is  in  lat.  2^  11'  N.,  Ion.  06°  32'  E. ;  and  their  S.  end  is  about 
3  leagues  to  S.E.  of  that,  or  in  lat  2°  3'  N. 

PULO  BANTAK,  or  BAlfIA,  distant  14  leagues  E.S.E.  from  the  S.  end  of  Hog  Island, 
consist  of  two  principal  islands  with  a  channel  (4  m.  broad)  between ;  one  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
other,  with  several  islets  near  them.  From  the  S.E.  side  of  the  E.-most,  or  large  island,  a  chain 
of  islets  and  some  shoals  project  considerably ;  but  by  keeping  near  the  Banyaks,  there  is  a  safe 
channel  between  them  and  Passage  Island,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  chain.  (See  page  605). 
At  the  N.  end  of  Great  Banyak  there  is  a  bay,  in  lat.  2°  13'  N.,  with  coral  shoals  and  a  group  of 
islands  fronting  it ;  there  is  a  passage  into  it  betwixt  the  two  W.  islands,  and  shelter  inside,  with 
16  to  9  fathoms,  water ;  a  ship  may  also  anchor  outside  these  islands,  but  the  soundings  are  very 
irregular,  and  the  bottom  generally  coral.  The  N.  end  of  Great  Banyak  and  the  adjoining  islands 
that  form  this  bay  bear  nearly  E.  by  N.  from  the  Flat  Islands,  and  there  is  a  channel  between 
them  8  leagues  broad.  On  the  N.-most  Banyak  Island  there  is  a  peaked  hill  like  a  sugar-loaf. 
The  S.  end  of  the  S.W.  Banyak  is  in  lat.  1°  59'  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  8'  E. ;  Kamelion  Bay,  lying  to 
the  E.  and  N.  of  this,  affords  good  shelter  from  N.-Westers ;  the  island  is  safe  all  round,  except 
one  knoion  rock  off  the  W.  end. 

Passages.  There  is  a  passage  betwixt  the  first  and  second  islands  that  lie  off  the  S.E.  end 
of  the  Great  Banyak,  with  irregular  soundings  in  it,  corally  bottom  ;  and  third,  or  Middle  Island, 
round  and  high,  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  second,  lies  to  the  S.  of  it  4  m. ;  there  are  various 
depths  in  a  safe  passage  betwixt  them,  generally  from  36  to  28  and  19  fathoms,  by  keeping  nearly 
in  mid-channel.  Ship  coming  from  the  N.W.,  if  bound  direct  to  Tappanooly  with  a  fair  wind,  may 
steer  for  these  islands,  and  pass  to  the  S.  of  them,  or  between  the  two  S.-most,  then  proceed  to 
the  E.,  to  pass  2  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Bird  Island  ;  thence  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  the 
N.  entrance  of  Tappanooly  Bay.  Some  persons  adopt  the  channel  about  5  leagues  to  the  N.  of 
Pnlo  Banyak,  and  from  thence  steer  E.,  to  go  between  Passage  Island  and  the  coast,  as  the  channel 
between  Pulo  Banyak  and  Hog  Island,  on  either  side  of  the  Flat  Islands,  is  safe.  That  between 
the  Banyaks  and  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Nias,  is  equally  safe :  but  the  channel  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Nias 
is  considered  the  best  when  bound  to  Tappanooly  with  Southerly  winds. 

Polo  Onjong  Batoe,  the  N.E.  Banyak,  lies  10m.  to  N.E.  of  the  Great  Island;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  a  cluster  of  islets  lie  to  the  S.  of  it.  Passage  Island  [see  page  605} 
bears  E.  by  N.,  11  m.  from  Batoe;  the  channel  between  them  lies  J  way  from  the  latter.  Polo 
Bongi-beh,  the  S.E.  islet,  is  in  lat.  2°  10'  N.,  Ion.  97°  28  E. ;  and  the  sea  for  at  least  5  leagnes 
to  S.E.  appears  clear  of  danger. 

PULO  NTAS,  or  NIAS,  the  largest  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  extends  nearly  in  a 
S.E.  direction  for  25  leagues,  and  is  4  to  10  leagues  in  breadth.  The  N.  extreme  bears  S.  from 
Pulo  Banyak  9^  leagues,  and  9  m.  to  N.E.  by  N.  of  this  extremity  lies  the  small  island  Pnlo  Baby* 
in  lat.  1°  42'  N.,  Ion.  97°  25'  E.,  with  a  17-fathoms  bank  close  to  it  on  the  S.  side,  and  a  safe 
channel  between  it  and  the  N.  end  of  Pulo  Nyas.  Many  islets  line  the  shores  of  Pulo  Nias  at 
different  places ;  some  on  the  W.  side,  stretch  out  about  3  leagues ;  of  these  the  N.-most  cluster. 
Pnlo  Boenga,  in  lat.  1°  12'  N.,  lies  12  m.  S.  by  E.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  Pulo  Nias,  and  shoals 
have  been  found  between  them ;  there  is  $aid  to  be  also  a  shoal  at  3  m.  from  the  N.W.  part  of 
Boenga.    Although  the  coast  is  steep  in  some  places  there  is  anchorage  inside  the  group  of  small 
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islands  on  the  S.W.  side,  at  tho  entrance  of  Seirombo  River.  Also  close  to  the  S.  point  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  an  excellent  bay,  where  bollocks,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  poultry  are  plentiful,  and 
water  easily  procured.  The  natives  are  not  considered  to  be  of  so  treacherous  a  character  as  the 
generality  of  Malays.  There  is  anchorage  inside  the  islands  and  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  Nias 
River :  there  are  also  other  places  where  a  ship  might  anchor  occasionally,  on  the  N.E  side,  and 
betwixt  the  E.  and  S.  points  of  the  island.  There  is  a  fine  river  about  S.S.W.  from  Pulo  Baby, 
where  a  ship  may  anchor  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  about  N.  from  the  river.  In  general  the  land  is 
high,  well  clothed  with  trees,  and  partly  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  rice;  this  island  is  well 
inhabited ;  according  to  Dutch  accounts  having  above  150,000  souls ;  the  people  are  of  small 
stature,  and  fairer  than  those  of  the  adjacent  coast ;  the  women  as  slaves  were  formerly  in  great 
demand  at  Batavia  and  other  Dutch  settlements ;  to  which  from  500  to  600  of  tlie  natives,  annually 
purchased  here,  were  carried  away  in  small  vessels.  The  islanders  are  a  semi-civilised  and  agricul- 
tural race.  The  Malays,  who  rule  over  them,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  live  principally  at 
Sitolie,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  in  lat  1°  18'  N. 

The  H.  Point,  du'cng  Lojang,  is  in  lat.  P  32'  N.,  Ion.  97°  19'  E.,  and  a  deep  bay  forms  to 
the  W.,  in  the  bottom  of  which  Lapuw  VilWe  stands,  giving  its  name  to  the  bay,  and  sheltered  by 
Pulo  Pandjang  and  other  islets.  The  W.  Cape  of  Pmo  ITias,  called  Onjong  Lebang,  is  in  lat. 
1°  25'  N.,  Ion.  96°  58'  E.,  and  Pulo  Boenga  lies  12  m.  to  S.  i  E.  of  this ;  Seroemboe,  or  Seirombo 
Village,  is  40  m.  to  S.E.  of  Lebang.  The  Dragon  brig,  from  Bengal,  bound  to  New  South  Wales, 
touched  at  Seirombo  for  refreshments  in  June ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  at  that  season,  a  heavy 
surf  then  rolled  over  Seirombo  Bar.  Silorongang  Village  lies  in  a  small  bay  faced  with  coral  rocks, 
which  render  the  inside  of  them  smooth  for  proas ;  to  the  S.  of  the  village,  fresh  water  is  got  from 
a  small  stream  in  the  same  bay. 

The  If akko  g^oup  of  islands,  fronting  Seirombo  Bay,  shelters  it  in  a  measure  from  the  sea ; 
but  as  some  sand-banks  lie  on  the  W.  side  of  the  islands,  it  may  be  prudent  to  pass  on  the  E.  side 
of  them  in  coming  from  the  N.,  then  sail  into  the  bay.  In  approaching  from  the  S.,  the  bay  may 
be  entered  without  difficulty,  as  the  S.  channel  is  saie ;  but  two  shoals,  which  break  at  times,  lie 
nearer  to  Pulo  Ache  than  to  the  other  side  of  passage,  which  require  caution  in  coming  from  the  S. 
To  the  N.  of  the  N.W.  point  of  Seirombo  Bay  lies  a  large  shoal,  for  which  a  good  look-out  is 
requisite  in  coming  from  the  N.,  and  10  fathoms  is  a  good  track  to  round  the  point.  The  Nakko 
Islands  lie  25  m.  to  S.E.  of  Boenga  Islands.  Breakers  were  reported  by  the  Lady  Barlow  as  seen 
from  her  poop,  on  about  a  W.S.W.  bearing,  and  6  leagues  from  the  Nakkos. 

The  E.  ooast  of  Pulo  Hias  has  moderate«depths,  with  good  anchorage,  and  some  fine  rivers ; 
especially  one  in  lat.  0°  54'  N.,  where  trade  is  carried  on  in  proas :  many  isles  line  the  coast  here, 
as  on  the  W.  side ;  but  the  sea  being  more  smooth  on  the  E.  coast,  this  part  of  Pulo  Nias  is  certainly 
the  safest. 

Samsama  Island  lies  in  lat.  P  1'  N.,  Ion.  98^  1'  E. ;  it  is  2  m.  off  the  E.  extreme  of  Pulo 
Nias,  and  Sambawa  Islet  lies  2  leagues  off  to  S.E.  by  S. ;  shoal  water  extends  off  this  coast  of 
Nias  nearly  half-way  to  Sumbawa ;  and  a  shoal  is  marked  on  the  charts  at  5  leagues  to  S.  of  that 
ialet,  and  about  2  leagues  off  the  E.  coast  of  Pulo  Nias. 

The  shoals  between  Pulo  Nias  and  the  main  laud  of  Sumatra  have  been  mentioned  at 
page  608. 

Thornhill  Bank,  off  the  S.  end  of  Pulo  Nias,  sounded  upon  in  the  Daxud  Scott,  had 
18  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  with  Pulo  Nias  bearing  from  N.  to  N.W.,  distant  from  nearest  shore 
8  m.  It  seems  probable  that  the  supposed  danger,  Ziody  Barlow  Breakers,  might  be  the  effect  of 
strong  currents  or  tides,  producing  ripplings  like  breakers,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  in  this  situation. 

Pulo  Simoe,  in  lat.  0°  4'  S.,  Ion.  97°  67'  E.,  is  13  leagues  about  S.  by  E.  of  Pulo  Nias,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  W.  island  of  all  the  Batoe  Group. 

The  BATOE  I8LAVDS  are  the  group  lying  to  S.E.  of  Pulo  Nias,  and  off  the  shore  of  Natal 
and  Ayer  Bangies  (see  page  610) ;  they  are  little  frequented  by  merchant  ships,  but  a  trade  in 
dammer  and  other  forest  products  is  carried  on  by  coasters  from  Sumatra.  Tanah  Massa,  the 
central  and  largest  island, /otTn^Zy  caUed  Ifantian  by  the  English  and  Polo  Mintao  by  Portuguese, 
but  the  native  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  Batoa,  is  the  next  largest  island  to  the  S.E.  of  Pulo 
Nias,  extending  from  lat.  0°  1'  S.,  Ion.  98°  23'  E.,  in  a  S.  by  E.  direction,  to  lat.  0°  46'  S.,  being 
about  15  leagues  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  This,  like  the  other  large  islands,  is  moderately 
elevated  and  hilly,  covered  with  trees,  and  many  small  islands  line  its  shores,  both  on  the  E.  and 
W.  sides,  with  moderate  depths  among  them,  and  some  of  them  form  safe  bays  or  harbours,  unknowi. 
to  Europeans.  The  N.E.  point  of  the  island  is  a  bluff,  with  a  reef  projecting  \  m.  from  it ;  and  a 
few  miles  to  the  S.,  on  the  E.  side  is  formed  a  bay,  called  Lams  Bay  by  the  Dutch  in  lat  0°  5' 
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S.,  where  the  Oreyhound  packet  lay  Beveral  days  in  March,  and  procured  a  few  poultry,  pigs,  and 
cocoa-nuts  at  a  dear  rate  from  some  natives,  who  came  from  the  N.  part  of  the  island ;  the  water 
got  in  a  creek  on  the  Mintao  shore  was  brackish. 

Ifnmerous  Islands  lie  off  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  Tanah  Massa ;  of  these,  Pulo  Memong  is 
the  N.-most,  which  lies  3  leagues  to  W.  of  Pulo  Pinie,  and  3  leagues  due  N.  from  the  N.W.  point 
of  Tanah  Massa.  Lago  Islet  lies  nearly  mid-way  from  the  latter  island  to  Pinie ;  the  only  safe 
channel  being  between  Lago  and  Pinie.  Fnio  Biang,  the  If.W.  Island  of  the  Batoe  Group,  Is  in 
lat.  0°  5'  N.,  Ion.  98°  15'  E. ;  to  the  S.  of  it  comes  Pulo  Lorang  (whose  centre  is  cut  by  the 
Eqnator),  with  an  islet  half-way  towards  Biang.  Between  Lorang  and  the  principal  island  there 
are  two  or  three  more,  and  plenty  more  farther  S.  Polo  Sigata,  the  S.W.-most  of  these,  has  its 
S.  end  in  lat.  0°  15'  S.,  which  is  30  m.  to  S  E.  by  E.  of  Pulo  Simoe.'  Padang  boats  are  said  to  go 
annually  to  Mintao  for  dammer  and  oil.  These  W.  islands  are  little  known  and  dangerous  to 
approach,  being  lined  with  reefs  and  high  breakers,  and  no  soundings  near  them.  TanaJh  Ballah 
is  a  large  island  (the  mere  outUne  of  which  is  faintly  drawn  on  the  charts),  lying  between  Tanah 
Massa  and  Pnlo  Bocljo ;  this  last  is  about  a  league  from  the  S.  point  of  Ballah,  and  is  a  small, 
sloping  island,  situated  in  about  lat.  0°  44'  S.,  Ion.  08°  36'  E. ;  said  to  have  soundings  of  30  or  40 
fathoms  between  it  and  the  point,  with  reefs  9  m.  to  the.S.E.  and  S.,  in  lat.  0°  50'  S.,  between  it 
and  the  N.W,  end  of  Se  Beeroo,  or  Siberoet. 

PULO  PISTE,  or  BATOA,  but  Cassanie  is  said  to  be  the  name  given  to  it  by  natives, 
3  leagues  to  the  N.K  of  the  N.  end  of  Tanah  Massa,  or  nearly  mid-way  between  it  and  Natal,  is 
of  considerable  extent,  stretching  nearly  E.  and  W.  6  leagues,  having  some  islets  and  shoals  off  its 
S.E.  end  for  8  m.,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  at  page  609 ;  and  a  chain  of  islands  and 
shoals  extends  from  it  over  toward  Tanah  Massa.  The  S.  end  of  Pinie  bears  E.  by  N.  from  the 
N.E.  point  of  Tanah  Massa.  Off  the  N.E.  part  of  Pinie,  a  coral  reef  extends  off  shore  nearly 
5  m.  A  ship  coming  from  the  W.,  and  bound  to  Natal,  may  proceed  through  the  great  channel 
formed  between  the  S.  end  of  Pulo  Nias  and  these  islands,  leaving  Tanah  Massa  and  Pinie  to  the  S. 
This  channel  is  safe,  with  a  good  look-out,  but  the  prudent  navigator  will  be  cautious  when  near 
any  islands  during  the  night,  as  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored. 

Siberoet  Strait,  between  the  large  island  of  that  name  and  Pulo  Badjo,  is  deep  and  safe  (so 
far  as  yet  known),  land  forms  the  best  passage  in  the  N.  monsoon  for  approaching  Padang,  on  the 
coast  of  Sumc^ra,  from  the  open  sea.  When  N.W.  winds  prevail,  a  ship  steering  for  it  ought  to 
keep  well  to  the  N.,  and  make  the  S.  end  of  Pulo  Bodjo,  then  steer  to  the  S.E.  for  the  N.W.  part 
of  Siberoet,  to  give  a  berth  to  the  reef  between  them ;  afterwards,  she  may  keep  within  3  or  4  ul 
of  the  N.  side  of  the  latter  island,  in  steering  to  the  E.  through  the  channel ;  a  stranger,  however, 
ought  not  to  run  through  it  in  the  night,  unless  in  necessity.  The  ship  Hermes,  of  Calcutta,  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  on  the  reef  that  bounds  the  N.  side  of  the  channel,  by  not  keeping  over 
towards  the  N.  end  of  Siberoet.  The  Comelia,  by  keeping  within  4  m.  of  this  island,  carried  regular 
soundings  of  20  and  19  fathoms  through  the  channel ;  and  the  breakers  on  the  mid-channel  shoal 
were  only  seen  from  mast-head. 

The  MEHTAWIE  ISLANDS.  Siberoet,  formerly  called  Se  Beeroo,  or  Hortli  Pora,  and 
Great  Fortune  by  the  Dutch,  extends  nearly  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  22  leagues,  the  H.K  point  being 
in  lat.  0°  56'  S.,  Ion.  98°  57'  E.,  and  from  this  the  N.W.  point  bears  W.  by  S.,  distant  7  leagues, 
and  that  bears  nearly  S.E.  from  Pulo  Bodjo,  distant  7  leagues,  which  is  the  breadth  of  Siberoet 
Channel ;  but  directly  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  reef  of  breakers,  very  extensive ;  the  brig  Olive 
Branch,  in  passing  to  the  S.  of  it,  saw  breakers  extend  towards  the  Batoe  Islands  as  far  as  could  be 
discerned  from  the  mast-head,  and  the  S.  part  of  them  seemed  to  be  about  mid -channel  between 
Tanah  Ballah  and  Se  Beeroo.  The  N.W.  point  of  Siberoet  is  in  lat.  1°  0'  S.,  and  about  7  leagues 
to  W.  by  S.  of  its  N.  point,  forming  the  S.  side  of  the  channel.  Although  little  frequented,  this 
appears  to  be  a  good  channel,  convenient  for  ships  bound  from  the  W.  to  Padang,  being  opposite  to 
that  place.  Siberoet  is  generally  high  land,  covered  with  wood,  higher  ih  the  middle  than  towards 
the  sides,  with  a  sandy  beach  in  many  parts,  and  a  great  surf  breaking  often  upon  shore.  On  the 
N.E.  side  some  small  islands  are  said  to  lie  a  little  way  off;  others  are  situated  near  the  S.W.  side 
and  S.  point :  betwixt  these  and  the  principal  island  there  is  a  channel,  with  regular  soundings  from 
16  to  20  fathoms.  The  snow  Jenny  went  through  between  the  small  islands  and  Siberoet.  A  ship 
intending  to  proceed  to  the  Sumatra  coast,  by  the  Siberoet  Channel,  and  having  been  forced  to 
leeward  of  it  by  the  N.W.  winds,  may  occasionally  pass  through  the  Seajlower  Strait  to  the  S.  of  the 
latter  On  the  S.W.  side  of  Siberoet  there  are  white  cliffs  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  N.W.  island 
that  forms  the  channel ;  and  this  island  has  breakers  and  foul  ground  stretching  from  it  to  the 
N.W.  and  W. 

Lipa,  the  S.W  island  off  Siberoet,  is  in  lat.  1^  53'  S.,  Ion.  99^  6'  E. ;  and  the  S.  extremity 
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of  the  great  island  itself  is  about  4  m.  more  to  the  N.    The  S.  point  of  West  Island,  off  the  S.E. 
point  of  Siberoet,  is  in  lat.  1°  56'  S.,  Ion.  99°  21'  E. 

Seaflower  Channel,  between  the  Islands  Siberoet  and  Sipora,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  West 
Islet,  and  another  called  Karamatyil,  off , the  S.E.  point  of  Siberoet;  and  on  the  E.  side  by  the 
Islets  Po  Renda  and  Setan  near  the  N.  end  of  Sipora.  These  islets  bear  about  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by 
N.  from  each  other,  distant  13  m.  The  channel  is  9  m.  wide,  clear  of  danger ;  and  no  soundings  at 
30  fathoms  in  passing  through.  The  Siboeroe  Islands  is  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  those  that 
form  the  S.  side  of  this  channel.  Setan,  the  If.  island,  has  its  N.W.  point  in  lat.  1°  57'  S.,  and 
Ion.  99°  8Q'  E.,  and  Hurlock  Bay  lies  to  S.  of  this. 

SIPORA,  or  SE  POEA,  or  SIKABOV,  extends  from  about  lat.  d°  0'  S.,  nearly  S.E.,  to  Cape 
Marlborough,  in  lat.  2°  25'  S.,  Ion.  99°  47'  E.,  which  is  the  S.  point  of  the  island,  it  being  1 1  leagues 
in  length,  and  nearly  half  that  breadth  at  the  N.  part,  tapering  gradually  to  the  S.  extremity.  It  is 
mostly  covered  with  wood,  and  rather  less  elevated  than  Siberoet.  Both  these  islands  are  distant 
from  17  to  19  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  A  little  E.  of  the  N.W.  point  of  Se  Pora,  and 
directly  S.  of  Setan  Island,  is  Hnrlock  Bay,  with  soft  ground  in  it,  and  moderate  depths  for 
anchorage ;  and  a  narrow  channel  leads  from  it  to  an  inner  bay  or  harbour,  farther  inland  to  S.W. 
The  outer  bay  being  open  to  N.E.  winds,  the  inner  one  must  be  preferred ;  and  in  passing  through 
the  narrow  channel,  the  starboard  shore  should  be  approached  more  closely  than  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  rocky.  This  harbour  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  inside  the  point  on  the  starboard  side, 
where  there  is  a  red,  sandy  beach,  and  anchorage  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  or  in  5  or  6  fathoms  close  to 
shore :  the  depths  in  the  narrow  passage  going  in  are  from  4  to  6  or  7  &thoms.  From  Cape  Tilleroo, 
the  N.E.  extreme  of  the  island,  to  the  entrance  of  Hurlock  Bay,  a  reef  projects  a  great  way  out 
from  shore. 

The  E.  coast  of  Se  Pora  extends  from  Cape  Tilleroo  S.S.E.  8^  leagues  to  Cape  Marlborough, 
and  in  this  space  there  are  two  considerable  bays ;  Se  Ooban  Bay,  2^  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Tilleroo,  and  Se  Labba  Bay,  7  m.  more  to  the  S.  Se  Ooban  Bay,  in  lat  2°  12'  S.,  may  be  known 
by  a  large  tuft  of  trees  on  die  starboard  side  going  in ;  the  course  into  it  is  S.W.,  and  a  ship  should 
keep  in  mid-channel,  in  from  24  to  30  fathoms,  to  avoid  rocks  projecting  from  the  points  on  each 
side.  There  is  a  brook  of  fresh  water  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  bay,  but  the  best  anchorage  is  in  the 
S.  part,  with  the  point  on  the  S.  side  the  entrance  bearing  about  N.E.,  in  moderate  depths,  from 
8  to  12  or  14  fathoms.  Se  Labba,  or  Sikityie  Bay,  is  known  by  a  round,  peaked  hill,  close  to  its 
S.  side,  called  Turk's  Cap,  in  lat  2°  18'  S.,  seen  from  both  sides  of  the  island.  In  entering  this 
bay,  the  course  is  about  S.W.,  and  the  depths  45  and  40  fathoms,  decreasing  to  14  or  12  fEithoms, 
inside.  Rocks  project  from  both  points,  but  farthest  from  that  on  the  S.  side,  which  must  have  a 
good  berth  in  passing.  There  is  a  coral  shoal  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  even  with  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  S.  of  which  the  bottom  is  muddy,  and  proper  for  anchorage.  At  either  of  these 
bays  a  ship  may  be  supplied  with  wood,  water,  a  few  hogs,  yams,  some  poultry,  and  cocoa-nuts,  from 
the  people  of  the  few  straggling  villages  on  this  side  of  the  island.  Between  Capes  Tilleroo  and 
Marlborough,  the  E.  coast  of  Se  Pora  is  generally  steep,  but  rocks  project  a  considerable  way  from 
shore  in  some  places,  particularly  to  the  S.  of  Turk's  Cap ;  and  from  abreast  of  it  soundings  extend 
along  the  coast  towards  Cape  Marlborough,  in  lat  2°  25'  S.,  Ion.  99°  47'  E.,  which  is  blufif  and 
moderately  elevated,  fronted  by  rocks  Hm,  offshore. 

The  W.  Coast  is  also  rocky,  with  some  small  islands  adjoining,  and  the  sea  breaks  high  upon 
the  shore ;  but  the  W.  side  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Two  of  these  islands,  about 
4  leagues  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Marlborough,  lie  close  to  shore,  and  near  each  other :  they  are  low 
and  flat,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  rocky  to  sea-ward. 

Sipora  Strait,  the  channel  between  the  S.  end  of  Se  Pora  and  N.  Pager  Island,  is  about 
3  leagues  broad,  and  safe ;  there  are  soundings  from  20  to  40  fathoms  on  a  coral  bank  that  stretches 
across  betwixt  the  islands,  when  Turk's  Cap  and  Cape  Marlborough  are  in  one,  bearing  about  N.W. 
by  N. ;  and  farther  to  the  E.  there  is  no  ground.  About  4  m.  S.  by  E.  J  E.  from  Cape  Marlborough, 
in  the  recently  published  chart,  a  shoal  is  said  to  exist  1  i  m.  N.  and  S.  by  2  m.  E.  and  W. 

irOBTH  PAQEE,  formerly  called  H.  Poggy,  or  N.  Hassan  Island,  is  6^  leagues  long  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  two-thirds  in  breadth;  the  N.  point,  called  Cape  Cuddalore,  being  in  lat.  2^  31'  S., 
Ion.  99^  57'  E.,  and  bearing  S.E.  from  Cape  Marlborough  on  Se  Pora,  distant  11  m.  The  S.  point, 
in  lat  2^  51'  S.,  forms  the  W.  side  of  Sikcdsap  Strait,  which  separates  the  N.  and  S.  Poggy  Islands 
from  each  other.  They  are  both  high,  covered  with  wood,  and  may  be  seen  14  or  15  leagues.  On 
the  W.  coast  of  N.  Poggy  there  is  a  group  of  islets,  with  passages  and  anchorage  between  the 
N.-most  of  them,  called  Pulo  Laubo  Laubo ;  but  the  best  channel  to  the  anchorage  is  round  the 
N.  end  of  this  Island,  from  which  projects  a  reef;  and  on  the  E.  side,  betwixt  the  Island  and  the 
Po^y  shore,  is  the  road,  where  a  ship  may  anchor  in  12  or  13  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  wiiida 
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excepting  those  that  blow  from  the  N.  Se  Laubo  Laubo,  or  Silaboe  Yaboe  ViHagei  is  situated  ou 
the  side  of  a  hvulet  at  the  S.E.  side  of  the  bay,  where  water  may  be  procured.  Battoo  Mongo, 
another  village,  lies  near  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Island,  which  is  low  land,  and  from  thence  to  tho 
S.  entrance  of  the  Sikakap  Strait,  tho  coast  stretches  nearly  E.  about  3  leagues,  and  is  rocky,  with 
high  breakers  upon  the  shore. 

Sikakap,  or  Se  Coeknp  Strait  runs  up  to  N,,  then  curves  rouud  to  N.E.,  containing  very 
small  islets  at  the  S.  part,  and  throughout  the  channel,  which,  although  safe,  is  not  a  mile  wide  in 
some  places.  The  passage  to  enter  from  the  S.,  is  between  the  Island  Pulo  Serasso,  contiguous  to 
N.  Peggy,  and  two  called  Pulo  Supaw,  near  S.  Poggy,  by  keeping  in  mid-channel ;  and  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  other  islands  inside,  where  the  depths  are  from  10  to  1 5  fathoms.  Along  the  N.W. 
point  of  S.  Poggy,  throughout  the  Strait,  there  are  small  bays  or  coves,  with  soft  bottom  and  regular 
soundings,  where  a  ship  may  occasionally  anchor  out  of  tide ;  for  it  runs  3  knots,  at  times,  in  middle 
of  the  passage.  Se  Cockup  River  is  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  S.  Poggy,  on  the  W.  shore,  where 
fresh  water  may  be  procured  ;  and  the  village  of  that  name  is  several  miles  up  river :  there  is  also 
fresh  water  under  the  high  land  at  N.  Poggy  S.E.  point,  which  forms  the  N.  side  of  entrance  of  the 
Strait.  This  entrance  is  very  narrow,  the  small  Island  Tongo  being  mid-way ;  and  the  points  and 
islands  having  rocks  projecting  a  little  from  them ;  but  there  are  20  fathoms  in  middle  of  the 
narrow  passage  betwixt  the  island  and  S.  Poggy  Point.  A  little  outside  the  Strait,  about  ^  m. 
E.  from  the  point  on  the  N.  side,  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  even  with  the  water's  edge. 

Pulo  Serasso,  in  lat.  2°  60'  S.,  Ion.  100°  6'  E.,  at  the  S.  end  of  Strait,  is  separated  from 
N.  Poggy  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  with  from  5  to  10  ft.  water  in  it ;  fronting  which  there  is  a 
small  island,  having  a  rock  upon  it  resembling  a  thatched  house  when  viewed  from  the  S.W.  The 
sea  breaks  with  great  violence  upon  the  rock,  and  upon  the  low  rocky  shore  to  the  W.  Captain 
J.  0.  Ross  anchored  in  this  Strait,  and  cut  a  new  foremast  for  his  ship,  the  Borneo,  near  the  shore 
of  N.  Poggy  Island,  of  an  excellent  species  of  timber ;  called  katooka  by  natives  ;  and  although  tlie 
size  required  was  68  ft.,  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  find  a  tree  small  enough,  those  of  inferior  size 
near  shore  having  been  cut  down  by  the  natives,  to  split  into  planks  for  the  Padang  and  Bencoolen 
markets,  where  the  timber  of  late  years  has  come  into  repute.  The  first  tree  cut  down  measured 
97  ft.  below  the  branches,  and  28  in.  diameter  at  the  smallest  part;  and  this  being  too  large. 
Captain  Ross  was  obliged  to  select  a  smaller  one:  the  mast  formed  of  this  tree  was  carefully 
examined  in  Aug.,  1826,  whilst  the  Borneo  was  lying  in  the  river  Thames,  and  found  to  be 
perfectly  sound.  He  says  that  the  shores  of  this  Strait  furnish  the  best  and  most  conveniently 
obtained  spars  of  any  place  known  in  those  seas.  The  natives  assisted  in  cutting  the  spar,  and 
getting  it  on  board,  and  thought  themselves  amply  remunerated  by  a  present  of  coarse  cutlery, 
beads,  and  small  checked  handkerchiefs,  of  about  10  dollars*  value  altogether. 

SOUTH  FAGEE,  or  S.  HASSATT  ISLAIH),  extends  from  Sikakap  Strait,  in  lat.  2""  45'  S., 
about  S.E.  by  S.  12*  leagues,  to  the  S.  point,  in  lat.  3°  20'  S.,  about  Ion.  100^  24'  E.,  and  it  is 
from  2  to  4  leagues  in  breadth.  Several  small  islands  lie  contiguous  to  the  W.  coast,  but  the  coast 
itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  at  all.  On  the  E.  side,  4  leagues  to  the  N.  of 
S.  point  of  island,  four  small  islands  form  a  circular  group,  with  a  harbour  inside ;  the  channel 
between  the  two  N.-most  islands  has  10  fathoms  in  it,  and  there  are  from  6  to  14  fathoms  inside 
the  harbour.  This  is  generally  called  S.E.  Harbour,  which  is  the  only  place  of  shelter  on  the 
E.  side  of  S.  Poggy ;  but  Laboe  an  I>yan  Bay,  in  lat.  3°  6'  S.,  seems  to  afford  some  shelter  from 
S.  winds.  Soundings  extend  along  it  to  the  N.  point,  where  a  vessel  may  occasionally  anchor, 
opposite  to  some  of  the  small  villages.  The  sea-ooast  of  the  Poggy  Islands,  in  several  places  where 
the  land  is  low,  abounds  with  cocoa-nuts ;  some  small  spots  have  been  planted  with  pepper  yines, 
but  the  natives  are  averse  to  labour.  It  is  said,  that  on  each  of  the  three  large  islands,  N.  and 
S.  Poggy  and  Se  Pora,  there  were  about  800  inhabitants  when  Captain  Forrest  was  there.  The 
tide  among  these,  and  the  other  islands  which  form  the  chain,  rises  from  3  to  6  ft.  in  the  springs; 
but  currents  often  run  with  the  prevailing  winds. 

Soeman  and  Kongo,  are  two  small  islands,  situated  to  the  E.  of  South  Poggy.  Mongo  lies 
10  m.  N.E.  of  its  S.  point ;  and  to  the  S.E.  about  15  m.  off,  stands  Sandion  Island,  formerly  called 
Larg,  in  lat.  3°  29'  S.,  Ion.  100°  38'  E.  A  small,  round  island,  with  trees  on  it,  lies  close  to  the 
E.  side  of  Larg,  joined  to  the  reef  which  surrounds  them.  Bergen  is  distant  from  Larg  4^  leagues, 
and  the  channel  between  them  is  safe.  There  appear  to  be  some  Coral  Banks  to  the  W.  of  Sandion, 
very  little  known,  probably  not  dangerous.  The  Europa,  steering  E.S.E.  to  pass  to  the  S.  of 
Sandion.  had  ground  33  fathoms,  next  cast  17,  10,  8,  and  4  fathoms ;  she  then  hauled  off  S.W., 
and  deepened  in  half  an  hour  to  65  fathoms,  no  ground.  When  in  4  fathoms,  upon  this  coral  shoal, 
the  E.  point  of  Sandion  bore  E.  by  N.  about  3  leagues.  Until  this  shoal  is  better  known,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  keep  4  leagues  from  the  W.  side  of  Sandion,  in  steering  to  pass  it  to  the  S. 
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The  David  Scott^  Captain  Tbornhill,  in  May,  had  25  fathoms,  hard  bottom,  the  centre  of 
Sandion  or  Larg  bearing  N.W.,  distant  at  least  3  leagues,  and  the  small  isle  off  the  E.  end  of  Larg 
N.N.W.  ^  W.  about  10  m. ;  being  nearly  calm,  sent  the  boat  to  sound  at  S  or  3  cables  from  the 
ship,  and  she  found  the  same  bottom.  As  other  coral  spots  may  probably  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Larg,  not  yet  discovered,  it  seems  prudent  to  give  this  island  a  good  berth  on  all  sides.  The 
channel  between  Larg  and  S,  Peggy  seems  wide  and  safe,  by  the  account  of  the  Addington,  which 
ship  passed  through  it. 

Trieste  Island,  in  lat.  4^  3'  S.,  and  Ion.  101^  3'  E.  (centre),  may  be  seen  about  5  leagues 
from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship.  It  is  small,  extending  d:^  m.  N.E.  and  S.W.,  nearly  surrounded  by 
reef ;  but  there  is  a  coral  bank  of  soundings  stretching  3  or  4  m.  from  it  on  the  W.  side,  and  also 
on  the  E.  side,  where  a  vessel  may  anchor  eccasionally  in  25  or  30  fathoms,  if  drifted  near  it  by 
the  current  daring  calm  weather ;  and  some  fresh  water  may  be  got  upon  the  island  in  the  rainy 
season.  With  Trieste  bearing  N.N.E.  about  12  m.,  the  David  Scott  had  soundings  from  65  to 
85  fathoms,  when  passing.     The  channel  between  this  island  and  Larg  is  spacious  and  safe. 

ENOAHO,  the  S.-ino8t  of  the  large  islands  fronting  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  distant 
from  it  19  leagues,  is  5  leagues  in  extent  from  E.  to  W.,  of  irregular  form,  having  a  level  appear- 
ance when  viewed  far  off,  and  seen  about  7  or  8  leagues  from  the  deck.  It  is  fortified  by  a  rocky 
shore,  with  high  breakers  mostly  all  round,  the  rocky  ledges  projecting  out  2  or  3  m.  in  some 
places,  with  irregular  soundings  about  a  league  farther  out,  over  a  bottom  of  coral  rock.  Engano 
Bay,  on  the  E.  side,  to  the  N.  of  the  S.E.  point,  is  inside  four  small  islands,  with  anchorage  over 
a  sandy  bottom,  and  shelter  from  most  winds  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  extends  considerably 
into  the  laud.  The  islands  are  surrounded  by  rocks,  except  the  innermost  small  sandy  one,  which 
has  8  or  4  fathoms  close-to,  on  the  inside,  and  anchorage  near  it,  over  a  sandy  bottom.  The 
channel  leading  into  the  bay  is  betwixt  the  two  outermost  islands,  having  18  fathoms  in  mid- 
channel,  and  7  to  4  fathoms,  white  sand,  inside,  between  the  inner  island  and  the  N.  point  of  bay, 
and  here  it  is  narrow  and  bounded  by  rocks.  To  the  N.  of  the  bay  there  is  a  small  stream  of  fresh 
water,  but  the  landing  in  most  parts  is  difficult ;  it  abounds  with  good  timber,  fine  fish,  yams,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dover  grounded  near  Amsterdam  Island,  the  largest  of  those 
fronting  the  bay.  Whilst  watering  here,  the  crews  of  the  Dover's  boats  were  attacked  by  natives, 
and  several  of  the  people  speared. 

The  S.E.  point  of  Engano  is  in  lat.  5^  30'  S.,  Ion.  102^  19'  E. ;  and  the  mid-channel  entrance 
into  Engano  Bay  lies  4  m.  to  N.E.  of  that  point.  The  island  is  well  inhabited  by  people  nearly  of 
the  same  colour,  but  stouter  and  more  active,  than  the  Malays.  They  go  without  clothing,  and  are 
armed  with  spears,  made  of  hard  wood,  pointed  with  bone  or  iron,  which  they  use  for  striking  fish ; 
they  have  canoes  that  carry  six  or  eight  men.  The  N.  coast  is  bold,  having  no  soundings  from 
3  to  5  m.  off ;  the  beach  consists  mosdy  of  sand,  but  in  some  places  the  shore  is  rocky. 

From  the  N.  point,  in  lat.  5^  18'  S.,  the  coast  extends  E.S.E.  10  m.  to  a  point,  and  from  this 
another  point  bears  S.S.E.,  2  m.  At  2  m.  to  S.  of  the  latter  lies  North  Island,  covered  with  trees, 
and,  excepting  a  small  opening  on  the  W.  side,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  partly  dry  at  L.  W., 
but  having  deep  water  close-to  all  round.  South  Island,  distant  2  m.  S.  by  W.  from  North  Island, 
is  also  covered  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  excepting  the  W.  side,  which  has  a  sandy 
beach  bold  to  approach.  The  entrance  lies  between  these  two  islands.  Middle  Island,  about  2  m« 
W.  by  N.  of  S.  Island,  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  sea,  having  a  high  sandy  beach,  with  a  tuft  of 
trees  on  the  centre.  A  reef  extends  from  this  island  to  the  S.S.E.  and  E.,  but  it  is  bolder  to 
approach  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides.  Sandy  Island,  bearing  N.N.W.,  less  than  i  m.  from  Middle 
Island,  is  not  more  than  6  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  a  reef  projects  from  it  both  to  the  E.  and  W. ; 
but  on  the  N.  side  it  is  bold^  with  8  fathoms  close  to  the  beach.  The  reef  of  the  main  island 
projects  far  out  towards  Sandy  Island,  rendering  the  passage  narrow,  though  perfectly  safe,  the 
reefs  being  steep-to  on  both  sides,  with  10  and  11  fathoms  in  the  channel.  The  passage  between 
Sandy  and  Middle  Islands  is  still  narrower,  with  11  fathoms,  water,  and  equally  safe.  The  passage 
between  Middle  and  South  Islands  has  16  and  17  fathoms,  and  is  also  safe,  by  keeping  near  to 
South  Island  until  it  bear  to  the  N.E.  Between  South  Island  and  the  low  S.E.  point  of  the  main 
island,  there  is  no  passage  even  for  a  boat.  The  passage  between  North  Island  and  the  main 
should  not  be  attempted,  as  the  reef  extends  far  out  from  the  coast,  rendering  the  passage  very 
narrow.  Outside  of  Middle  and  Sandy  Islands  there  is  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds  in 
either  monsoon,  in  12  to  14  fathoms,  sand,  good  anchorage ;  and  plenty  of  wood  may  be  got  from 
either  of  the  outer  islands :  but  as  water  can  only  be  procured  in  the  inner  bay,  to  the  N.  of  the 
village,  a  ship  requiring  a  supply  should  anchor  there,  to  protect  her  boats  and  people,  the  natives 
being  treacherous.  A  vessel  may  anchor  in  4,  5.  or  6  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  within  little  more 
than  a  mile  of  the  creek,  keeping  nearest  the  S.  shore,  in  most  places  a  sandy  beach,  bold  to 
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approach,  the  trees  growing  quite  into  the  water  in  some  parts.  The  S.E.  point  of  Engano  is  low 
and  sandy,  covered  partly  by  a  range  of  Palmyra  trees.  The  reef  projects  from  this  point  3  m.  to 
the  E  ,  and  joins  that  from  South  Island,  having  very  high  breakers.  The  S.  point,  1^  m.  W. 
from  the  S.E.  point,  projects  in  an  acute  angle,  having,  about  a  mile  distant  to  the  S.E.,  a  pyramid 
or  black  rock,  about  b  ft.  above  water.  Between  these  points  the  coast  forms  a  concavity,  fronted 
by  the  coral  reef,  at  1  to  1^  m.  distant,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  high  in  many  places.  In  sailing 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  at  4  ni.  distance,  no  danger  appeared  from  the  masthead,  excepting  the 
reef  which  is  steep-to. 

The  W.  point,  in  lat.  5°  24'  S.,  Ion.  102°  6'  E.,  bears  from  the  S.  point  about  N.W.,  distant 
0  m. ;  but  the  coast  between  them  forms  a  concavity,  having  a  small  island  near  it,  surrounded  by 
a  coral  reef  to  sea-ward,  projecting  above  ^  m.,  with  high  breakers.  Here  the  land  is  higher, 
seems  better  cultivated,  and  has  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  The  coral  reef  that 
fortifies  this  coast  must  be  very  dangerous  to  approach  in  strong  S.W.  winds.  From  the  W.  point 
the  N.  part  of  island  bears  N.E.  8  m.,  the  coast  between  them  forming  two  intermediate  points, 
from  which  the  reef  projects  above  a  mile,  vnth  soundings  near  it  from  85  to  25  fathoms.  Sound- 
ings  of  35  to  15  fathoms  are  obtained  on  most  parts  of  the  S.  coast,  at  the  distance  of  ^  m.  to  2  m. 
from  the  reef.  Formerly  ships  steering  for  Sunda  Strait  during  the  N.W.  monsoon,  when  not 
certain  of  their  longitude,  endeavoured  to  get  a  sight  of  this  island. 

SUNDA  STRAIT. 

Snnda  Strait*  has  two  channels,  which  lead  into  it  from  the  W.,  the  small  channel  between 
the  W.  end  of  Java  and  Princes  Island,  and  the  great  channel  to  the  N.  of  this  island,  betwixt  it 
and  the  S.  Coast  of  Sumatra. 

The  8.  Coast  of  Smnatra,  between  the  Flat  Point  on  the  W.,  and  Tanjong  Toca  or  Hog 
Point  on  the  E.,  occupies  70  m.  of  longitude,  and  is  indented  by  two  large  bays,  the  shores  of  which 
are  fronted  by  numerous  islands  and  rocks. 

SEMANKO,  or  XET8ER  BAT,  formed  between  Cape  Bada,  or  Ketyil  (formerly  called  Tan- 
jong Chinna)  on  the  W.,  and  Tanjong  Tekoos  on  the  E.,  indents  the  land  about  10  leagues  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  is  6  leagues  wide  at  the  entrance,  having  various  depths,  from  40  to  100  ^.thorns, 
decreasing  to  IQ  and  15  fathoms  inside.  Along  the  W.  shore,  and  at  the  upper  part,  the  anchorage 
is  good' over  a  muddy  bottom,  but  exposed  to  the  S.E.  winds.  Tampan  Bay  is  only  an  open  bight, 
dm.  to  the  N.  of  Chinna  Point,  but  the  ground  is  good  for  anchoring  about  a  mile  from  the  shore 
in  12  or  15  fathoms.  The  village  of  Borne  stands  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  rivulet,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  good ;  boats,  however,  will  find  it  difficult  to  enter. 
There  appear  to  be  other  rivulets  along  the  head  of  the  Bay  to  the  E. ;  the  shores  are  generally  low. 
and  the  land  marshy  near  the  sea,  but  in  some  places  there  are  pepper  plantations.  To  the  N.  of 
the  Bay  stands  a  high,  conical  mountain,  called  Pamanka,  or  Pemanco  Peak,  7.400  ft.  high,  in  lat 
5°  25'  S.,  Ion.  104^  41'  E. ;  and  to  the  E.,  between  it  and  Lampoon  Bay,  there  are  other  mountains, 
the  highest  of  them  called  Lampoon  Peak,  or  Deba,  in  lat.  5^  30'  S.,  Ion.  104^  52'  E.,  and  about 
6,500  ft.  high.  These  mountains  are  discernible  a  great  way  at  sea  in  clear  weather,  by  shipe 
approaching  Sunda  Strait.  There  is  a  rocky  shoal  near  Betong,  or  Poelou  Point,  which  projects 
more  than  a  mile  in  the  offing. 

Pnlo  Laboean,  formerly  called  Tubooan,  or  Keyser  Island,  situated  in  mid-entranoe  of  the 
bay,  is  high,  bold,  and  safe  to  approach,  the  channel  on  either  side  of  it  being  spacious  and  clear  of 
danger ;  but  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  bottom  rocky  in  some  places.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
island  there  is  anchorage  in  15  or  16  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  a  mile  from  shore ;  and  near 
the  E.  point  there  is  a  salt-water  creek,  having  6  ft.  water  at  the  entrance,  with  fresh  water  at  its 
head,  where  a  supply  may  be  procured.  There  are  some  pepper  plantations  on  the  island,  and  tall 
trees  at  the  E.  end,  fit  for  masts. 

Kalang-bayang  Harbotur,  or  Caloombyan,  on  the  E.  side  of  Keyser  Bay,  is  small,  but  safe, 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  with  sufficient  depths  of  water  for  large  ships,  and  well  adapted  for  a  fleet 
in  want  of  refreshments,  as  every  supply  may  be  obtained,  and  the  delay  in  the  S.E.  monsoon  would 
not  be  so  great  here  as  at  Batavia.  This  Harbour  lies  nearly  E.N.E.  from  the  high  part  of  Keyser 
Island,  and  may  easily  be  discerned  by  Pulo  Eyoe  and  Pulo  Clappa,  two  small  islands  lying  about  a 
mile  outside,  having  a  safe  channel  with  25  fathoms,  water,  between  them.  Mount  Kalang-bayang, 
or  Tanka,  is  a  fine  land-mark  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  harbour,  in  lat.  5°  45'  S.,  Ion.  105°  7'  E.,  and 
about  3,400  ft.  high.     The  inner  harbour  is  convenient  for  the  native  trade,  as  small  Tosseb  can  ; 

I 
•  The  Dutch  GK>venun6nt  hare  placed  coast  lights  between  the  chaoneb  of  Snnda  and  Banka  Stnifta. 
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load  and  unload  alongside  the  b^cb,  and  the  village  is  f  m.  from  the  landing-place,  situated  in  a 
valley,  apparently  a  healthy  spot.  To  sail  into  tho  harbour  in  the  N.W.  monsoon,  enter  by  the 
W.  passage  formed  between  Pulo  C lappa  and  the  N.  point,  Tanjong  Napal,  where  the  depths  are 
from  30  to  22  fathoms.  In  the  S.E.  monsoon,  enter  between  Pulo  Clappa  and  Pulo  Eyoe,  if  you 
have  a  steady  breeze.  The  E.  passage  between  Pulo  Eyoe  and  the  main  is  only  safe  for  small 
vessels :  both  the  islands  are  bold,  having  22  fathoms,  water,  close  to  them.  The  Bover  Eooks 
lie  nearly  ^  m.  off  the  S.  point  of  the  Harbour.  To  clear  them,  when  abreast  of  Pulo  Glappa,  the 
S.  point  of  Keyser  Island  should  be  kept  just  open  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Clappa ;  and  with  this  mark, 
steer  in  till  Oogooron  Point  bears  N.,  which  forms  the  N.  side  of  entrance  of  the  inner  harbour ; 
then  anchor  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  black  mud ;  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Harbour  a  ship  may  safely 
anchor,  there  being  no  invisible  danger.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  bay,  fresh  water  may  be  obtained 
from  a  small  rivulet.  Kiloang  Bay,  which  lies  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Kalang*bayang  Harbour,  also 
affords  safe  anchorage  in  13  fathoms,  and  may  be  known  by  the  island  of  Tonkalie,  near  the  E. 
point  of  the  Bay,  and  visible  12  m.     The  land  to  the  E.  of  this  Bay  is  very  high. 

LAMFOITG,  or  LAMPOON  BAT,  formed  between  Tanjong  Tekoos  on  the  W.  and  Rajah 
Bassa  on  the  E.,  is  very  extensive,  being  7  leagues  wide  at  entrance,  stretching  N.  into  the  land 
nearly  the  same  distance.  From  Tanjong  Tekoos  the  Lagoendy  chain  of  islands  extends  8  m.  to 
the  E.,  having  channels  betwixt  some  of  them,  and  between  them  and  the  point,  with  soxmdings 
from  40  to  20  fathoms.  Other  islands  line  the  W.  shore  of  the  Bay  inside,  between  which  and  the 
main  there  are  several  good  roads,  or  places  of  shelter,  with  villages  opposite  to  them  on  the  main. 
The  excellent  Admiralty  chart  of  Sunda  Strait  (scale  about  4  m.  to  1  in.)  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  ship-master  who  may  come  here. 

Lagoendy  Strait,  formerly  called  Ooondy,  the  W.  entrance  into  Lampong  Bay,  is  about  2  m. 
wide ;  separated  into  two  channels  by  the  small  island  of  Sussarat,  and  both  are  said  to  be  free 
from  danger ;  with  adverse  winds  or  currents  good  anchorage  may  be  found  to  the  E.  of  Sussarat  in 
10  or  12  fathoms.  The  general  soundings  in  the  Strait  vary  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  but  being 
extremely  deep  outside,  large  ships  are  liable  to  embarrassment  on  account  of  eddy  winds  from  the 
high  land,  accompanied  at  times  by  strong  currents,  with  a  leading  land-breeze  in  the  morning ; 
however,  a  ship  might  run  out  through  it  with  safety. 

Lagoendy  Islandfl.  On  the  N.  side  of  Pulo  Lagoendy  a  small  bay  is  formed,  called  Nangga 
Harbour,  with  the  little  Island  Pulo  Patappan  in  middle,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  best  passage 
into  harbour,  by  borrowing  near  the  shore  of  Pulo  Lagoendy.  Here  the  depths  are  from  15  to 
10  fathoms,  and  there  are  from  12  to  7  fathoms  inside  the  harbour,  where  a  ship  might  moor 
secured  from  all  winds,  and  careen  if  necessary.  The  late  Admiral  Owen  careened  H.  M.  S.  Bara- 
couta  here.    Mangoman  Island  is  nearly  1  m.  to  N.  of  this  bay,  or  1^  m.  to  E.  of  Sussarat. 

A  ooral  reef,  with  only  12  ft.,  and  13  fathoms  around  it,  lies  about  I  m.  to  the  N.  of  the 
W.  end  of  Mangoman  Island ;  the  reef  is  about  75  yards  long,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
discoloured  water.  Another  reef  lies  in  lat  5^  40'  S.,  about  2  m.  to  N.E.  of  Pokowang  Island ; 
and  others  lie  at  the  head  of  Lampong  Bay ;  one  reef  is  1 5  yards  in  extent,  with  firom  5  to  8  fathoms 
near  it :  readily  recognised  by  discolourod  water.    The  chart  is  the  best  guide. 

Tims  Islet,  in  lat.  5^  50'  S.,  Ion.  105^  24'  E.,  stands  about  a  league  to  the  E.  of  the  Lagoendy 
Islands,  and  may  be  counted  as  one  of  them. 

Bajali  Bassa  Boad,  situated  directly  under  the  high  land  called  Refreshment  Head,  that 
forms  the  E.  side  of  Lampong  Bay,  has  frequently  been  visited  by  homeward-bound  China  ships,  it 
being  an  excellent  place  for  procuring  good  water  with  facility,  and  other  refreshments ;  but  the 
landing  is  dangerous  with  W.  winds,  as  the  coast  is  enveloped  with  breakers.  The  anchorage  is 
between  the  Tiga  Islets  (the  Three  Brothers)  and  the  reefs  which  line  the  shore,  in  from  12  to 
16  fathoms,  blue  mud.  Large  ships  ought  not  to  anchor  under  11  or  10  fathoms ;  for,  although 
the  soundings  decrease  regularly  over  a  soft  bottom  to  7  or  8  fathoms  in  general,  yet  the  shore  is 
fronted  by  a  rocky  bank,  which  projects  to  5  or  6  fathoms  in  some  places,  and  is  very  steep-to.  The 
water  deepens  to  25  and  27  fothoms  towards  the  Three  Brothers,  which  lie  about  4  m.  W.  by  N.  from 
Cocoa-nut,  or  Klapper  Point ;  and  there  are  1 8  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  the  Middle  and 
South  Brothers.  These  three  islets  appear  as  one  in  coming  from  the  E.,  and  do  not  begin  to  open 
until  Rajah  Bassa  Road  is  approached.  The  depths  from  Rajah  Bassa  Road  across  Lampong  Bay 
to  Pulo  Lagoendy  are  from  13  to  19  fathoms,  regular  soundings  and  good  anchorage.  Rajah  Bassa 
N.W.  Peak  is  nearly  4,400  ft.  high.  The  S.  extreme  of  Rajah  Bassa  Road,  called  Cocoa-nut  Point, 
is  low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  overhanging  it,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  E.,  forming  a  concavity 
between  it  and  Hog  Point ;  the  land  is  rather  low  near  the  latter,  but  rises  gradually  to  an  elevated 
peak  about  a  league  E.  of  Cocoa-nut  Point.  In  the  bight  there  are  two  islets  surrounded  by  reefs, 
and  the  soundirgs  in  it  are  from  25  to  15  fathoms,  decreasing  to  10  and  8  near  shore. 
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approach,  the  trees  growiug  quite  into  the  water  in  some  parts.  The  S.E.  point  of  Engano  is  low 
and  sandy,  covered  partly  by  a  range  of  Palmyra  trees.  The  reef  projects  from  this  point  3  m.  to 
the  E  ,  and  joins  that  from  South  Island,  having  very  high  breakers.  The  S.  point,  7^  m.  W. 
from  the  S.E.  point,  projects  in  an  acute  angle,  having,  about  a  mile  distant  to  the  S.E.,  a  pyramid 
or  black  rock,  about  8  ft.  above  water.  Between  these  points  the  coast  forms  a  concavity,  fronted 
by  the  coral  reef,  at  1  to  1^^  m.  distant,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  high  in  many  places.  In  sailing 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  at  4  m.  distance,  no  danger  appeared  from  the  masthead,  excepting  the 
reef  which  is  steep-to. 

The  W.  point,  in  lat.  6°  24'  S.,  Ion.  102°  5'  E.,  bears  from  the  S.  point  about  N.W.,  distant 
0  m. ;  but  the  coast  between  them  forms  a  concavity,  having  a  small  island  near  it,  surrounded  by 
a  coral  reef  to  sea-ward,  projecting  above  ^  m.,  with  high  breakers.  Here  the  land  is  higher, 
seems  better  cultivated,  and  has  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  The  coral  reef  that 
fortifies  this  coast  must  be  very  dangerous  to  approach  in  strong  S.W.  winds.  From  the  W.  point, 
the  N.  part  of  island  bears  N.E.  8  m.,  the  coast  between  them  forming  two  intermediate  points, 
from  which  the  reef  projects  above  a  mile,  with  soundings  near  it  from  85  to  25  fathoms.  Sound- 
ings of  35  to  15  fathoms  are  obtained  on  most  parts  of  the  S.  coast,  at  the  distance  of  ^  m.  to  2  m. 
from  the  reef.  Formerly  ships  steering  for  Sunda  Strait  during  the  N.W.  monsoon,  when  not 
certain  of  their  longitude,  endeavoured  to  get  a  sight  of  this  island. 

SUNDA  STRAIT. 

Snnda  Strait*  has  two  channels,  which  lead  into  it  from  the  W..  the  small  channel  between 
the  W.  end  of  Java  and  Princes  Island,  and  the  great  channel  to  the  N.  of  this  island,  betwixt  it 
and  the  S.  Coast  of  Sumatra. 

The  8.  Coast  of  Snmatra,  between  the  Flat  Point  on  the  W.,  and  Tanjong  Toca  or  Hog 
Point  on  the  E.,  occupies  70  m.  of  longitude,  and  is  indented  by  two  large  bays,  the  shores  of  which 
are  fronted  by  numerous  islands  and  rocks. 

SEMANKO,  or  XETSEE  BAT,  formed  between  Cape  Eada,  or  Ketyil  (formerly  called  Tan- 
jong Chinna)  on  the  W.,  and  Tanjong  Tekoos  on  the  E.,  indents  the  land  about  10  leagues  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  is  6  leagues  wide  at  the  entrance,  having  various  depths,  from  40  to  100  fathoms, 
decreasing  to  10  and  15  fathoms  inside.  Along  the  W.  shore,  and  at  the  upper  part,  the  anchorage 
is  good'  over  a  muddy  bottom,  but  exposed  to  the  S.E.  winds.  Tampan  Bay  is  only  an  open  bight, 
dm.  to  the  N.  of  Chinna  Point,  but  the  ground  is  good  for  anchoring  about  a  mile  from  the  shore 
in  12  or  15  fathoms.  The  village  of  Borne  stands  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  rivulet,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  good ;  boats,  however,  will  find  it  difficult  to  enter. 
There  appear  to  be  other  rivulets  along  the  head  of  the  Bay  to  the  E. ;  the  shores  are  generally  low, 
and  the  land  marshy  near  the  sea,  but  in  some  places  there  are  pepper  plantations.  To  the  N.  of 
the  Bay  stands  a  high,  conical  mountain,  called  Pamanka,  or  Pemanco  Peak,  7,400  ft.  high,  in  lat. 
5°  25'  S.,  Ion.  104^  41'  E. ;  and  to  the  E.,  between  it  and  Lampoon  Bay,  there  are  other  mountains, 
the  highest  of  them  called  Lampoon  Peak,  or  Deba,  in  lat.  5^  80'  S.,  Ion.  1 04^  52'  E.,  and  about 
6,500  ft.  high.  These  mountains  are  discernible  a  great  way  at  sea  in  clear  weather,  by  ships 
approaching  Sunda  Strait.  There  is  a  rocky  shoal  near  Betong,  or  Poelou  Point,  which  projects 
more  than  a  mile  in  the  offing. 

Fnlo  Laboean,  formerly  called  Tubooan,  or  Keyser  Island,  situated  in  mid-entrance  of  the 
bay,  is  high,  bold,  and  safe  to  approach,  the  channel  on  either  side  of  it  being  spacious  and  clear  of 
danger ;  but  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  bottom  rocky  in  some  places.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
island  there  is  anchorage  in  15  or  16  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  a  mile  from  shore ;  and  near 
the  E.  point  there  is  a  salt-water  creek,  having  6  ft.  water  at  the  entrance,  with  fresh  water  at  its 
head,  where  a  supply  may  be  procured.  There  are  some  pepper  plantations  on  the  island,  and  tall 
trees  at  the  E.  end,  fit  for  masts. 

Kalang-bayang  HarbonTy  or  Caloombyan,  on  the  E.  side  of  Keyser  Bay,  is  small,  but  safe, 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  with  sufficient  depths  of  water  for  large  ships,  and  weU  adapted  for  a  fleet 
in  want  of  refreshments,  as  every  supply  may  be  obtained,  and  the  delay  in  the  S.E.  monsoon  would 
not  be  so  great  here  as  at  Batavia.  This  Harbour  lies  nearly  E.N.E.  from  the  high  part  of  Keyser 
Island,  and  may  easily  be  discerned  by  Pulo  Eyoe  and  Pulo  Clappa,  two  small  islands  lying  about  a 
mile  outside,  having  a  safe  channel  with  25  fathoms,  water,  between  them.  Mount  Kalang-bayang, 
or  Tanka,  is  a  fine  land-mark  to  E.  by  N.  of  the  harbour,  in  lat.  5°  45'  S.,  Ion.  105°  7'  E.,  and 
about  3,400  ft.  high.     The  inner  harbour  is  convenient  for  the  native  trade,  as  small  vessels  can 

*  The  Dutch  Government  have  placed  coast  lights  between  the  channelB  of  Sunda  and  Banks  Straiti. 
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load  and  unload  alongside  the  bleach,  and  the  village  is  f  m.  from  the  landing-place,  situated  in  a 
valley,  apparently  a  healthy  spot.  To  sail  into  tho  harbour  in  the  N.W.  monsoon,  enter  by  the 
W.  passage  formed  between  Pulo  Glappa  and  the  N.  point,  Tai\jong  Napal,  where  the  depths  are 
from  30  to  22  fathoms.  In  the  S.E.  monsoon,  enter  between  Pulo  Glappa  and  Pulo  Eyoe,  if  you 
have  a  steady  breeze.  The  E.  passage  between  Pulo  Eyoe  and  the  main  is  only  safe  for  small 
vessels :  both  the  islands  are  bold,  having  22  fathoms,  water,  close  to  them.  The  Bover  Rooks 
lie  nearly  ^  m.  off  the  S.  point  of  the  Harbour.  To  clear  them,  when  abreast  of  Pulo  Glappa,  the 
S.  point  of  Keyser  Island  should  be  kept  just  open  to  the  S.  of  Pulo  Glappa ;  and  with  this  mark, 
steer  in  till  Gogooron  Point  bears  N.,  which  forms  the  N.  side  of  entrance  of  the  inner  harbour; 
then  anchor  in  9  or  10  fathoms,  black  mud ;  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Harbour  a  ship  may  safely 
anchor,  there  being  no  invisible  danger.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  bay,  fresh  water  may  be  obtained 
from  a  small  rivulet.  Kiloang  Bay,  which  lies  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Kalaog-bayang  Harbour,  also 
affords  safe  anchorage  in  13  fathoms,  and  may  be  known  by  the  island  of  Tonkalie,  near  the  E. 
point  of  the  Bay,  and  visible  12  m.     The  land  to  the  E.  of  this  Bay  is  very  high. 

LAMFOHG,  or  LAMPOON  BAT,  formed  between  Tanjong  Tekoos  on  the  W.  and  Rajah 
Bassa  on  the  E.,  is  very  extensive,  being  7  leagues  wide  at  entrance,  stretching  N.  into  the  land 
nearly  the  same  distance.  From  Tanjong  Tekoos  the  Lagoendy  chain  of  islands  extends  8  m.  to 
the  E.,  having  channels  betwixt  some  of  them,  and  between  them  and  the  point,  with  soundings 
from  40  to  20  fathoms.  Other  islands  line  the  W.  shore  of  the  Bay  inside,  between  which  and  the 
main  there  are  several  good  roads,  or  places  of  shelter,  with  villages  opposite  to  them  on  the  main. 
The  excellent  Admiralty  chart  of  Sunda  Strait  {seeds  about  4  m.  to  1  in.)  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  ship-master  who  may  come  here. 

Lfl^oendy  Strait,  formerly  called  Goondy,  the  W.  entrance  into  Lampong  Bay,  is  about  2  m. 
wide ;  separated  into  two  channels  by  the  small  island  of  Sussarat,  and  both  are  said  to  be  free 
from  danger ;  with  adverse  winds  or  currents  good  anchorage  may  be  found  to  the  £.  of  Sussarat  in 
10  or  12  fathoms.  The  general  soundings  in  the  Strait  vaiy  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  but  being 
extremely  deep  outside,  large  ships  are  liable  to  embarrassment  on  account  of  eddy  winds  from  the 
high  land,  accompanied  at  times  by  strong  currents,  with  a  leading  land-breeze  in  the  morning ; 
however,  a  ship  might  run  out  through  it  with  safety. 

Lagoendy  Islands.  On  the  N.  side  of  Pulo  Lagoendy  a  small  bay  is  formed,  called  Nangga 
Harbour,  with  the  little  Island  Pulo  Patappan  in  middle,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  best  passage 
into  harbour,  by  borrowing  near  the  shore  of  Pulo  Lagoendy.  Here  the  depths  are  from  15  to 
10  fathoms,  and  there  are  from  12  to  7  fathoms  inside  the  harbour,  where  a  ship  might  moor 
secured  from  all  winds,  and  careen  if  necessary.  The  late  Admiral  Owen  careened  H.  M.  S.  Bara- 
coiUa  here.    Mangoman  Island  is  nearly  1  m.  to  N.  of  this  bay,  or  1^  m.  to  E.  of  Sussarat. 

A  ooral  reef,  with  only  12  ft.,  and  18  fathoms  around  it,  lies  about  1  m.  to  the  N.  of  the 
W.  end  of  Mangoman  Island ;  the  reef  is  about  75  yards  long,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
discoloured  water.  Another  reef  lies  in  lat.  5^  40'  S.,  about  2  m.  to  N.E.  of  Pokowang  Island ; 
and  others  lie  at  the  head  of  Lampong  Bay ;  one  reef  is  1 5  yards  in  extent,  with  from  5  to  8  fathoms 
near  it :  readily  recognised  by  discoloured  water.    The  chart  is  the  best  guide. 

Tims  Islety  in  lat  5^  50'  S.,  Ion.  105^  24'  £.»  stands  about  a  league  to  the  E.  of  the  Lagoendy 
Islands,  and  may  be  counted  as  one  of  them. 

Bajah  Bassa  Boad,  situated  directly  under  the  high  land  called  Refreshment  Head,  that 
forms  the  E.  side  of  Lampong  Bay,  has  frequently  been  visited  by  homeward-bound  Ghina  ships,  it 
being  an  excellent  place  for  procuring  good  water  with  facility,  and  other  refreshments ;  but  the 
landing  is  dangerous  with  W.  winds,  as  the  coast  is  enveloped  with  breakers.  The  anchorage  is 
between  the  Tiga  Islets  (the  Three  Brothers)  and  the  reefs  which  line  the  shore,  in  from  12  to 
16  fathoms,  blue  mad.  Large  ships  ought  not  to  anchor  under  11  or  10  fathoms ;  for,  although 
the  soundings  decrease  regularly  over  a  soft  bottom  to  7  or  8  fathoms  in  general,  yet  the  shore  is 
fronted  by  a  rocky  bank,  which  projects  to  5  or  6  fathoms  in  some  places,  and  is  veiy  steep-to.  The 
water  deepens  to  25  and  27  fathoms  towards  the  Three  Brothers,  which  lie  about  4  m.  W.  by  N.  from 
Gocoa*nut,  or  Klapper  Point;  and  there  are  18  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  the  Middle  and 
South  Brothers.  These  three  islets  appear  as  one  in  coming  from  the  E.,  and  do  not  begin  to  open 
until  Rajah  Bassa  Road  is  approached.  The  depths  from  Rajah  Bassa  Road  across  Lampong  Bay 
to  Pulo  Lagoendy  are  from  13  to  19  fathoms,  regular  soundings  and  good  anchorage.  Rajah  Bassa 
N.W.  Peak  is  nearly  4,400  ft.  high.  The  S.  extreme  of  Rajah  Bassa  Road,  called  Gocoa-nut  Point, 
is  low,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  overhanging  it,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  E.,  forming  a  concavity 
between  it  and  Hog  Point ;  the  land  is  rather  low  near  the  latter,  but  rises  graduaUy  to  an  elevated 
peak  about  a  league  E.  of  Gocoa-nut  Point.  In  the  bight  there  are  two  islets  surrounded  by  reefs, 
and  the  soundii  gs  in  it  are  from  25  to  15  fathoms,  decreasing  to  10  and  8  near  shore. 
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The  Bezee  Channel,  betwixt  this  island  and  Krakatoa,  having  regular  soundings  from  18  to 
28  fathoms,  mud,  and  being  about  2  leagues  wide,  where  ships  can  occasionally  anchor  to  stop  tide, 
or  otherwise,  is  often  preferred  to  the  Great  Channel,  particularly  by  ships  working  out  against  the 
Westerly  monsoon.  The  Hindostan  Bock,  on  which  the  ship  Hindastan  struck,  is  the  only 
known  danger ;  it  is  of  spiral  form,  being  only  6  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  with  15  ft.  water  on  its 
summit,  and  JO  fathoms  close-to.  About  half-way  between  it  and  the  bushy  S.E.  point  of  Pulo 
Bessy,  the  depths  are  8  and  10  fathoms,  and  it  is  distant  from  the  S.  end  of  this  island  about  1^  m. 
From  the  Hindostan  Rock,  the  extremes  of  Pulo  Bezee  bore  about  N.E.  by  N.  to  about  N.W.  by 
N.,  and  Zee  Klip,  or  Gap  Rock,  well  open  to  the  S.  of  Keyser  Island.  Dutch  Navy  officers 
searched  for  this  rock,  but  without  success,  though  they  found  another  shoal  with  6^  £Eithoms, 
least  water,  consisting  of  hard  rock  and  coral,  and  having  all  round  6  to  1 3  fathoms,  soft  mud  and 
clay,  and  at  some  distance  19  fathoms.  Some  of  their  bearings  agree  with  the  former,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  rock  is  on  the  same  shoal.  Boom  Rock  lies  off  the  S.  part  of  Bezee,  |  m. 
distant. 

Zee  Slip  (Sea  Rock)  is  a  small  group,  in  lat.  6^  59'  S.,  Ion.  105°  23'  £.,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  steep  pyramidal  rocks,  and  lying  about  5  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  S.  end  of  Pulo  Bezee,  and 
N.  ^  E.  7  m.  from  the  W.  point  of  Verlaten  Island ;  the  largest  of  these,  having  a  deft  in  it,  is 
called  sometimes  Grap  Rock.  To  avoid  the  Hindostan  Rock,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  at  least  2  m. 
from  the  S.  end  of  Pulo  Bezee,  but  the  best  mark  in  proceeding  through  this  channel  is  never  to 
bring  the  Gap  Rock  open  to  the  S.  of  Keyser  Island. 

PULO  SEBOOEO,  or  SAMBOORICO,  in  lat.  5""  52'  S.,  Ion.  105"^  33'  £.  (E.  point),  lies  to 
the  N.N.E.  of  Pulo  Bessy,  having  a  safe  channel,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  between  them,  and  it  is 
situated  nearly  mid-way  between  the  latter  and  the  S.E.  point  of  Rajah  Bassa  Road :  it  is  high, 
covered  with  wood,  and  some  islets  and  rocks  lie  contiguous  to  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  with  good 
anchorage  off  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  in  10  or  1^  fathoms,  near  the  Shelter  Islets.  A  reef 
projects  a  little  way  from  the  S.  end  of  island ;  and  another  from  the  W.  part,  nearly  3  m.,  very 
steep-to,  but  not  dangerous,  because  the  W.  rocks  of  this  reef  rise  to  a  height  out  of  water,  with  a 
slight  resemblance  to  Zee  Klip.  On  the  N.  side  there  are  30  fathoms,  water,  between  Sebooko  and 
the  Three  Brothers,  which  passage  seems  to  be  safe,  although  not  frequented.  Close  to  the  E.  side 
of  Sebooko  lies  Beschutter,  or  Shelter  Islet,  which  is  high  on  the  E.  side,  with  a  reef  on  its  S.  side, 
and  forms  with  Sebooko  a  small  bay,  with  15  to  19  fathoms,  water,  affording  good  anchorage  for 
proas.  A  coral  rock  mid-channel  between  the  E.  point  of  Sebooko  and  the  N.  point  of  Beschutter, 
renders  it  dangerous  to  enter  this  little  bay  from  the  N.  with  W.  gales ;  but  there  is  a  good  road 
for  large  vessels  in  11  and  13  fathoms,  1  or  1|  m.  from  Sebooko,  close  to  the  E.  side  of  Beschutter 
Islet.* 

THWAET-THE-WAT,  or  Middle  Island,  called  Pulo  Renyang  by  the  Malays,  stands  in 
middle  of  Sunda  Strait,  being  Uim,  long,  and  elevated  450  ft.;  the  N.E.  end  in  lat.  5^  57'  S., 
Ion.  105^  51'  E.,  and  it  lies  4  m.  to  S.E.  of  the  Zutphen  Islands,  with  Stroom  Rock  nearly  mid- 
way between.  A  reef  projects  a  little  way  from  the  S.  side  of  it,  on  which  a  rock,  above  water,  is 
visible,  and  the  bottom  is  generally  rocky  near  this  island,  with  inconvenient  depths  for  anchoring ; 
there  being  from  40  to  50  fathoms  about  a  league  to  the  N.  of  it,  but  less  water  near  its  S.  and 
S.W.  sides.  The  channel  between  Thwart-the-Way  and  Sumatra  is  much  frequented  in  the 
Westerly  monsoon,  by  ships  from  Banka  Strait  bound  to  the  W.,  being  shorter,  although  more 
contracted,  than  the  other  channel  betwixt  Thwart-the-Way  and  Java.  The  N.  channel  may  be 
adopted  with  a  steady  wind,  for  in  such  case,  with  the  W.  current,  a  ship  will  get  speedily  through ; 
hut  in  light  baffling  winds,  she  is  liable  to  be  drifted  about  by  strong  tides  or  currents  near  the 
Stroom  Rock,  where  is  no  anchorage,  except  in  deep  water,  from  40  to  60  fathoms.  A  temporaiy 
anchorage  lies  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Thwart-the-Way,  with  the  N.W.  point  bearing  from  N.  to 
N.N.W.,  and  the  S.  point  from  E.S.E.  to  S.E.  by  E. 

Stroom  Bock,  li  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Thwart-the-Way,  is  a  group  of  three  or  four  rocks,  visible 
above  the  sea  at  H.  W.,  and  then  discernible  only  at  a  short  distance ;  at  other  times  it  appears 
abou  the  height  of  a  long-boat,  and  steep-to.  Although  the  passage  betwixt  this  rock  and  Thwart- 
the  Way  is  safe,  the  channel  to  the  N.  is  preferable,  by  keeping  within  1}  m.  of  the  Zutphen  Islands 
when  the  wind  inclines  from  the  Sumatra  side,  and  giving  a  berth  to  the  rock  off  Hog  Point. 
The  Stroom  Rock,  Button  Island,  and  Bantam  Point,  are  nearly  in  one. 

*  We  anticipate  the  day  when  Sunda  Strait  shall  be  the  great  freqaented  highway  between  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago.    Then  we  shall  require  a  coaling  staHon^  perhaps  between  ICraluktoa  and  Long  lalaad ;   ' 
perhaps  near  the  Zutphens ;  perhaps  at  Merak  Harbour  on  the  Java  shore. 
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SOUTH  SIDE  OF  SUNDA  STRAIT,  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  BATAVIA. 

PSINCES  ISLAND,  or  Pnlo  Panaitan,  separated  from  the  W.  part  of  Java  by  a  channel 
about  3  m.  broad,  is  the  largest  island  at  the  entrance  of  Sunda  Strait,  being  12  m.  long,  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  and  10m.  broad;  the  N.E.  end  is  in  lat.  6°  30^'  S.,  Ion.  105°  15'  E.;  the  peaked  hill 
at  the  S.E.  side  is  1,450  ft-  high,  in  lat.  6°  36'  S.,  Ion.  105°  14'  E. :  it  is  about  2  m.  to  the  E.  of 
Java  Head.  The  middle  of  tbe  island  is  hilly,  but  at  the  W.  end,  the  land  is  level  and  low 
fronting  the  sea,  and  all  the  island  abounds  with  wood.  A  reef  projects  from  the  W.  point  to  the 
N.W.  and  S.E.  from  1  to  2  m.;  betwixt  which  and  the  S.  point  of  island,  the  Casuaris  Bay 
stretches  a  great  way  inland,  having  soundings  of  various  depths,  and  anchorage  at  its  upper  end ; 
but  being  open  to  the  S.W.,  it  is  not  frequented,  and  little  known.  The  N.  side  of  the  island  has 
soundings  of  20  fathoms  near  shore,  but  the  anchorage  is  destitute  of  shelter,  and  too  near  the 
land  for  ships  to  lie  in  safety.  With  the  peaked  hill  on  the  S.E.  part  bearing  from  S.W.  to 
N.N.W.,  there  is  anchoring-ground  in  36  to  44  fathoms  about  a  mile  off  the  E.  shore;  and  with 
the  same  hill  bearing  from  N.  i  W.  to  W.  by  N.,  there  are  from  10  to  30  fathoms,  coarse  sand, 
shells,  and  coral,  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  ofif  shore.  Two  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  S.E. 
point  is  a  coral  reef,  close  in  shore  near  a  conspicuous  white  rock,  and  is  always  discernible  by  the 
breakers.  The  common  anchorage,  on  the  E.  side  of  island,  is  with  the  Peaked  Hill  about  N.W. 
by  N.,  where  a  ship  in  want  of  water  should  anchor,  in  35  fathoms,  soft  ground,  about  ^  m.  from 
shore.  Here  is  a  small  sandy  bay,  and  at  its  E.  part  a  run  of  fresh  water,  where  the  casks  must 
be  filled  about  100  yards  up,  the  higher  the  better,  otherwise  the  water  will  be  brackish.  It  is 
only  during  the  Westerly  monsoon  that  ships  can  conveniently  procure  water  here,  for  the  springs 
are  nearly  dry  in  tbe  S.E.  monsoon,  when  there  is  little  rain;  the  strong  winds  also,  which  blow 
in  this  season  over  the  W.  part  of  Java,  render  the  anchorage  at  the  E.  of  Princes  Island  un- 
pleasant, it  being  then  a  ]ee  shore.  The  rocks,  called  the  Carpenters,  are  most  in  the  way  of 
ships  passing  betwixt  Java  and  Princes  Island.  These  are  a  group  of  large  rocks  projecting  from 
the  S.  point  of  the  island  nearly  a  mile,  having  no  anchorage  near  them,  there  being  50  fathoms 
close-to,  and  about  two  ships*  lengths  from  them,  no  ground. 

PBDfCES  STBAIT,  the  Behonden,  or  Safe  Passage  of  the  Dutch,  formed  between  Princes 
Island  and  Java,  is  the  small  or  S.  channel  leading  into  Sunda  Strait;  it  was  formerly  much 
frequented,  and  recommended  as  the  best  passage  both  to  enter  and  depart  from  that  Strait ;  but 
the  preference  is  now  generally  given  to  the  Great  Channel  betwixt  Princes  Island  and  Krakatoa, 
or  to  that  between  the  latter  and  Pulo  Bezee,  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  unless  a  ship  intend  to  water 
at  Mew  Bay,  on  the  N.  side  of  Java  Head,  which  is  more  convenient  than  Princes  Island  for  that 
purpose.  In  passing  through  the  Strait,  strangers  may  be  warned  to  keep  the  Java  shore  on  board, 
and  to  anchor  when  the  breeze  fails,  otherwise  they  will  be  drifted  to  the  S.W. 

THE  N.W.  COAST  OF  JAVA. 

Java  Head,  in  lat.  G°  47'  S.,  Ion.  105°  11'  E. ;  and  Cape  Sangian  Sira,  the  S.W.  point  of 
Java,  is  about  2  leagues  to  S.  by  E. ;  the  land  inside  this  Cape  forms  in  separate  hills,  from  1,000 
to  1,400  ft.  above  sea.     (See  further  remarlis  at  page  647). 

First  Point  of  Java,  or  Taiqong  Along-i^ang,  is  the  S.  point  of  entrance  of  Princes  Strait, 
easily  known  by  a  remarkable  rock  off  it,  called  the  I^ar,  that  lies  nearly  S.E.  by  S.,  about  3^  m. 
from  the  Carpenters,  which  bound  the  other  side  of  the  Strait.  At  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
First  Poiht,  there  is  another  rock  above  water,  which,  together  with  the  former,  are  properly  called 
the  Friars.  The  W.  end  of  Java  extends  2^  leagues,  about  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  ia  steep,  high 
land,  projecting  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  middle  part,  which  is  generally  considered  as  Java  Head, 
already  mentioned.  The  First  Point  is  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  tlie  Head,  and  the  coast  between  them, 
which  forms  a  bight,  is  fronted  by  high  rocks  in  some  places  stretching  out  about  a  mile.  On  these 
rocks,  and  also  on  the  Friars  and  Carpenters,  the  sea  breaks  high  during  W.  winds,  or  in  bad 
weather.  Ships  proceeding  through  Princes  Strait,  in  the  N.W.  monsoon,  should  keep  near  to 
Princes  Island  and  the  Carpenters,  particularly  in  working  out  against  W.  winds ;  a  current  will 
then,  sometimes,  be  found  setting  out  in  their  favour.  During  the  other  monsoon,  when  S.E.  and 
Southerly  winds  prevail,  they  ought  to  keep  nearest  to  Java  shore,  and  the  Friar,  which  rock  may 
be  approached  within  1  or  2  cables'  lengths,  with  a  steady  S.  wind.  A  ship  may  sometimes  get 
quickly  out  to  the  W.  through  Princes  Strait  in  the  N.W.  monsoon,  during  squally  weather,  when 
it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  out  to  the  N.  of  Princes  Island.  The  Magdalen  beat  out  through  this 
Strait,  against  a  W.  gale,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  and  tacking  between  the  squalls,  at  a  time 
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when  the  heavy  sea  made  it  impossible  to  tack  the  ship  in  the  Great  Channel  between  Bjrakatoa 
and  Princes  Island ;  he  was  only  thirty-six  hours  from  the  North  Island  until  clear  out  of  the 
Strait,  while  other  ships  from  China  anchored  for  shelter  under  Krakatoa.  The  ElphimUme, 
bound  to  China,  entered  Princes  Strait  in  the  afternoon  of  the  drd  Aug.,  and  passed  through  it  in 
the  night  without  anchoring. 

Mew  lalaiid,  called  also  Fnlo  Kanti,  or  Oantae,  situated  in  Mew  Bay.  about  a  league  E.  of 
the  First  Point  of  Java,  is  small  and  hilly,  abounding  with  wood ;  betwizt  it  and  the  First  Point 
there  is  an  islet  near  shore,  called  the  Mew  Stone,  and  regular  soundings  over  a  sandy  bottom  are 
found  to  stretch  along  this  side  of  Princes  Strait  There  is  a  safe  but  narrow  channel  betwixt 
Mew  Island  and  Java,  with  various  soundings  from  5  to  8  and  10  fathoms  over  a  sandy  bottom, 
nearest^  the  island,  where  a  ship  may  lie  land-locked,  and  be  sheltered  from  all  winds.  A  rocky 
shoal,  lying  S.  of  the  island,  but  nearest  to  the  Java  shore,  is  avoided  by  keeping  nearest  to  the 
island ;  and  in  every  other  part,  a  little  nearer  the  island  than  mid-channel,  is  the  best  track  for 
vessels  passing  through,  or  taking  shelter  here.  The  shore  is  rocky  on  the  outside  of  Mew  Island, 
but  safe  to  approach ;  the  soundings  decrease  gradually  to  8  or  0  fathoms.  On  the  Java  shore,  to 
the  £.  of  the  island,  there  is  an  excellent  watering-place,  during  the  Southerly  monsoon,  preferable 
tKen  to  that  at  Princes  Island,  where  the  wind  blows  upon  shore,  and  fresh  water  is  sometimes 
scarce  ;  whereas,  here  the  water  pours  from  the  rocks  in  great  abundance,  and  is  of  superior  quality 
to  that  of  Anjer,  North  Island,  or  the  Nanka  Islands. 

Watering-plaoe,  A  ship  proceeding  to  the  watering-place  at  Mew  Island  must  give  a  berth 
to  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  lies  f  m.  to  E.  of  the  island,  and  bears  about  N.  nearly  |  m.  from  the 
watering-place.  She  may  run  betwixt  it  and  the  island,  borrowing  towards  the  latter,  and  anchor 
in  10  or  12  fathoms  inside ;  or  she  may  anchor  farther  out  in  14  fathoms,  water,  over  a  bottom  of 
fine  sand,  with  the  N.  point  of  Mew  Inland  about  W.  {^  S. ;  off  the  Java  shore  about  1^  m.,  and 
from  the  watering-place  1^  m.  The  Royal  George  and  the  Thames  watered  here.  The  William 
Pitt  watered  here  in  May ;  the  wood  had  grown  over  the  cascade,  so  that  it  could  not  be  perceived 
at  H.  W.,  but  was  found  by  the  noise  of  the  water  falling  into  the  sea.  Mew  Island  is  not  in- 
habited, but  ships  touching  there  sometimes  procure  a  small  supply  of  turtle,  fowls,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  from  the  people  of  Princes  Island,  who  bring  them  over  in  their  proas. 
Plenty  of  wood  may  be  got  upon  the  island,  or  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Java,  near  the  watering- 
place.  The  water  is  clear  and  good,  and  falls  in  a  cascade  from  the  land  upon  the  beach ;  with 
the  assistance  of  a  hose,  it  may  be  filled  into  boats  without  landing  the  casks.  Inland,  a  consider- 
able way  from  the  watering-place,  are  some  huts  or  villages,  but  none  near  the  sea  on  this  part  of 
the  coast. 

Tides.     It  is  H.  W.  on  F.  and  C.  of  the  moon  at  about  6  h. 

'8eeond  Point,  or  Tanjong  Oookoolang,  13  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  First  Point,  may  be 
approached  to  15  or  16  fathoms,  about  a  mile  distant;  and  a  ship  may  keep  in  moderate  depths 
for  anchoring,  in  passing  along  the  coast  between  them,  there  being  no  danger  unless  near  shore. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  point,  Weloome  Bay  extends  4  leagues  into  the  land,  and  should  be 
approached  with  caution,  as  containing  several  islets  and  shoals ;  a  shoal  of  12  ft.,  with  6  fathoms 
contiguous,  lies  betwixt  Second  Point  and  Tambing  Point,  ^  m.  off  shore.  The  outermost  of  these 
shoals,  Panter  Beef,  extends  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  half  that  breadth, 
having  only  0  ft.  water  on  it  in  some  places  ;  from  this  shoal,  the  Second  Point  bears  W.  by  N. 
6  m.,  then  on  with  the  peak  of  Princes  Island,  and  Mount  Paiong  (1,600  ft  high)  about  S.W.  by 
W.  About  a  cable's  length  outside  of  it  there  are  19  fathoms,  water,  so  that  care  is  required  not 
to  stand  into  the  bay,  in  working,  when  near  this  shoal ;  with  a  fair  wind,  a  direct  course  should 
be  steered  from  the  one  point  to  the  other,  without  borrowing  into  the  bay.  At  3  m.  to  W.  by  S., 
is  a  rocky  ridge  mostly  above  water.  A  supposed  dangerous  shoal  lies  about  2  m.  to  the  S.  by  E. ; 
and  between  that  and  the  Java  coast  there  are  plenty.  The  E.  side  of  Welcome  Bay  is  more  clear, 
with  good  shelter  in  the  S.E*  monsoon,  but  in  the  Westerly  monsoon  this  bay  ought  to  be  avoided. 
According  to  Lieutenant  Boom,  D.R.N.,  there  is  safe  anchorage  in  the  W.  monsoon  also  (when  the 
wind  is  not  too  far  N.),  behind  Second  Point  in  9  or  10  fathoms. 

Third  Point,  or  Taigong  Lnssong,  in  lat.  6^  HV  S.,  Ion.  105°  39'  E.,  separates  Welcome 
Bay  from  Pepper  Bay,  the  latter  being  on  the  E.  side  of  this  point,  and  bears  N.E.  i  N.  about 
6^  leagues  from  Second  Point.  To  the  E.  of  the  point,  there  is  an  islet,  Lawungan,  inside  of 
Pepper  Bay,  with  shoals  to  the  N.W.  2m.  distant;  the  N. -most  shoal  lies  E.  nearly  Sm.  from 
Third  Point,  part  above  water,  rendering  the  approach  to  it  dangerous ;  much  caution  is  necessary 
in  the  navigation  of  this  bay  throughout,  as  the  water  is  generally  shoal.  A  ship  being  abreast 
Third  Point,  about  a  league  off,  the  small  island  Seriguy,  or  Pulo  Fapole,  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Pepper  Bay,  may  be  seen  bearing  about  E.  \iy  N.,  but  will  then  appear  as  part  of  the  contiguous 
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coast :  to  toucli  here,  it  will  be  prudent  to  steer  across  the  bay,  keeping  the  island  on  starboard 
Im)w,  and  not  borrow  towards  the  shoal  water  near  Java  shore.  A  ship  may  anehor  about  d  or  3  m, 
from  Seriguy  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  with  it  bearing  about  S.S.E.;  refreshments  may  be  procured 
from  the  village  on  the  main,  but  at  high  prices.  A  reef  projects  from  the  island  about  a  mile 
to  the  N.9  and  stretches  from  thence  to  Java  shore.  Panyang  Beef,  l^m.  to  tbe  W.S.W. 
of  Papole,  a  mile  in  extent  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  is  a  dangerous  ledge  with  8  ft.  on  its  shoalest 
part. 

Fourth  Point,  or  Taiijoiig  Cieoorang,  about  6  leagues  N.  i  E.  from  Seriguy,  or  9  leagues 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Third  Point,  is  low  to  sea- ward;  and  most  part  of  the  coast  betwixt  it  and 
Welcome  Bay  is  low,  interspersed  with  hills  in  some  places,  and  abounding  with  cocoa-nuts.  Two 
fixed  lights  are  now  at  this  point ;  the  highest  one  (160  ft.)  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  7  leagues ; 
but  the  lower  one  only  shows  through  about  two  points  of  the  compass  in  the  line  of  the  Electric 
Cable.  In  coasting  along  betwixt  Seriguy  and  Fourth  Point,  a  ship  should  keep  about  3  m.  or 
more  from  shore,  in  soundings  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  to  be  enabled  to  anchor,  if  calms  and  con- 
trary currents  render  it  necessary.  About  half-way  from  Seriguy  towards  the  point,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  borrow  too  near  shore,  for  reefs  stretch  out  nearly  a  mile  in  some  places :  and  from 
Fourth  Point  a  reef  projects  about  a  mile,  with  20  fathoms  almost  close  to  it.  At  4  m.  to  S.  of  the 
same  point  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  even  with  the  water's  edge,  with  a  channel  between  it  and  shore, 
with  Si  to  4  fathoms,  and  a  sand-bank  stretching  off  from  the  reef  about  ^  m.,  on  which  the  Catherine 
was  ic<»t.  From  the  outside  of  it,  in  12  fathoms  water,  the  Button  bore  N.N.E.,  Thwart-the-Way 
Peak  due  N.,  and  Crockatoa  W.  a  little  S.  Having  entered  by  Princes  Strait,  and  being  abreast 
Second  Point,  a  vessel  should  steer  a  direct  course  for  Fourth  Point,  which  is  nearly  N.E.  from  the 
former  about  15  leagues ;  or  having  entered  by  the  Great  Channel,  to  the  N.  of  Princes  Island,  a 
course  should  be  steered  for  the  same  point,  if  it  be  intended  to  stop  at  Anjer  Road,  or  at  Batavia : 
for  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  near  Java  Coast  during  the  Southerly  monsoon,  and  pass  betwixt  it 
and  Thwart-the-Way,  whether  bound  to  Batavia  or  Banka  Strait.  From  Second  Point  to  Fourth 
Point  there  is  generally  good  ground  for  anchoring  occasionally,  in  18  to  25  or  30  fathoms. 

Lights.  Fourth  Point,  in  lat.  6°  4^'  S.,  Ion.  105^  53'  E.,  now  shows  two  fixed  lights,  the 
Upper  one  at  150  ft.  above  sea,  visible  in  clear  weather  20  m.  off:  but  the  Lower  light  is  only 
visible  between  the  bearings  of  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  being  only  intended  to  indicate  the  line  of  the 
electric  cable,  and  to  prevent  ships  anchoring  near  it. 

ANJEE  EOAD  is  in  lat.  6°  3'  S.,  Ion.  105°  55'  E.,  and  2i  m.  to  N.E.  of  Fourth  Point.  The 
village  or  town  is  not  easily  perceived  in  coming  from  the  W.,  being  situated  in  a  bay,  where  the 
houses  and  huts  are  scattered  amongst  cocoa-nut  trees,  nearly  obscured  by  them,  and  by  the  chain 
of  hills  inland.  The  E.-most  of  these  is  a  sharp  peaked  hill,  1670  ft.  above  sea,  called  Anjer  Peak, 
directly  over  the  village,  and  is  on  with  it  bearing  S.S.E. ;  from  the  S.  point  of  Thwart-the-Way 
the  village  bears  S.E.  Ships  frequently  touch  at  this  place  in  the  Southerly  monsoon  to  procure 
refreshments ;  but  the  Boad  is  not  considered  safe  nor  convenient  in  the  opposite  season,  for  it  is 
tiien  dangerous  landing,  on  account  of  high  surf.  There  is  much  surf  sometimes,  even  in  the 
Southerly  monsoon ;  in  May,  the  WiUiam  Pitt  anchored  here,  and  could  not  procure  any  supplies 
without  waiting  two  days,  until  they  could  be  brought  from  the  country  :  and  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  get  fresh  water  from  shore,  on  account  of  a  heavy  swell  rolling  into  the  road,  she  proceeded 
to  Mew  Bay  to  fill  up  her  water.  The  Charles  Chant,  bound  homeward  from  China,  anchored  at 
Anjer  in  April ;  and  in  the  momipg  parted  from  all  her  anchors  in  a  hard  gale  from  the  W.,  was 
driven  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  did  not  get  off  for  six  days,  after  being  lightened,  and  with  loss  of 
rudder,  and  otherwise  sustaining  great  injury.  This  shows  that  Anjer  Road  is  not  safe  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  should  be  avoided  by  homeward  bound  ships.  Buffaloes,  some  hogs,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  frequently  turtles,  may  be  procured  here ;  water  may  be  had  by  employing  shore 
boats.  Light  On  Anjer  W.  Pier,  a  fixed  Red  light  is  now  shown,  in  lat.  6°  3'  S.,  Ion.  105°  55'  E., 
elevated  23  ft.,  and  visible  4  m.  off.  In  1 860  a  signal  station  was  established  at  Anjer  for  com- 
municating and  receiving  messages  to  or  from  vessels  in  the  road  and  in  tlie  ofiBng. 

The  anchorage  in  Anjer  Head  is  in  from  12  to  19  fathoms,  N.  by  W.  from  the  fort,  soft 
ground.  Betwixt  Fourth  Point  and  Anjer  Road  the  soundings  are  irregular,  and  the  coast  steep, 
the  depths  from  30  to  35  fathoms  about  3  m.  off,  decreasing  to  8  and  10  fathoms  about  |m.  from 
the  shores  of  Anjer  Bay.  A  ship  sailing  from  or  being  abreast  of  Anjer  Road,  should  steer  to  pass 
outside  the  Small  Cap  and  inside  the  Button,  at  discretional  distance  from  either,  taking  care  not 
to  borrow  too  close  to  Brouwer  Sand  in  passing :  it  is  3  m.  to  N.E.  of  the  Small  Cap,  and  nearly 
2m.  off  shore;  when  clear  of  that  shoal  and  the  Button,  she  may  steer  N.N.E.  for  the  Two 
Brothers,  if  bound  to  Banka  Strait,  or  to  pass  Bantam  Point  within  2  or  3  m.,  if  bound  to  Batavia 
or  Bantam. 
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Small  Cap,  called  Pnlo  Oelar,  or  Snake  Island,  by  the  Malays,  is  a  little  round  isle,  bearing 
N,  by  E.  from  Anjer  Village  2}  m. ;  between  it  and  Tbwart-the-Way  is  the  proper  channel,  having 
various  depths  in  it  from  20  to  50  fathoms,  over  an  uneven  and  generally  rocky  bottom.  There  is 
a  passage  betwixt  the  Gap  and  Java  shore,  but  ships  do  not  proceed  through  it,  on  account  of 
Brouwer  Sand. 

Button,  or  Great  Cap^  in  lat.  5°  54'  S.,  Ion.  105°  55'  E.,  and  d  leagues  N.  from  the  Small 
Cap,  of  similar  appearance,  but  larger  and  higher,  is  steep,  and  covered  with  small  trees;  about 
W.N.W.  If  m.  from  the  Button,  is  the  Winsor  Bock,  with  16  ft.  on  the  shoalest  spot,  increasing 
suddenly  in  every  direction.  From  Anjer  Road,  nearly  to  St.  Nicholas  Point,  there  is  anchorage 
in  20  to  16  fathoms  by  borrowing  towards  the  Java  shore ;  but  outside,  the  depths  being  great,  and 
the  bottom  unfavourable  for  that  purpose,  ships  are  liable  to  be  drifted  about,  if  the  wind  fail  them, 
for  the  tide  runs  through  this  narrow  part  of  the  Strait  vnth  great  velocity  during  the  springs. 
Betwixt  Thwart-the-Way  and  Java  shore,  and  off  the  Button,  the  tides  or  currents  set  generally 
strong  through  the  Strait  to  the  S.W.  in  the  S.E.  monsoon ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  during 
the  Westerly  monsoon. 

Brouwer  Sand,  lies  between  the  Small  Cap  and  Merak  Island,  and  stretches  nearly  3  m. 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Java,  having  a  rock  called  Eroenjo,  which  partly  dries  at  L.W.,  about 
3  cables*  length  off  shore ;  and  a  smcdl  passage  between  it  and  the  shore.  It  is  a  dangerous  shoal, 
steep  to  seaward,  there  being  deep  water  very  near  the^  outside.  There  are  from  1^  to  4  fathoms 
on  it ;  its  S.  limit  lies  3i  m.  N.E.  from  Small  Cap,  and  its  N.  end  forms  a  channel  of  3  cables  wide 
with  Merak  Island.  To  avoid  this  shoal,  a  ship  should  keep  nearly  in  mid-channel  between  the 
Button  and  Java  shore,  taking  care  not  to  bring  the  Cap  in  a  line  with  Fourth  Point ;  but  always 
to  see  the  Fourtli  Point  Light-house  outside  of  the  Cap. 

Pulo  Merak  Ketyil,  or  Little  Pulo  Merak,  lies  near  the  shore  abreast  of  the  N.  end  of  the 
Brouwer  Sand ;  and  Pulo  Men^  Besar,  or  Great  Pulo  Merak,  to  the  N.  of  it.  Between  the  latter 
and  the  main  is  Merak  Harbour,  which  is  nearly  ^  m.  in  extent,  having  a  rock  in  mid-channel, 
called  Tanremboe,  which  partly  dries  at  L.W.  There  is  a  passage  on  each  side  of  the  rock,  with 
5  to  10  fathoms  water,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  by  keeping  nearer  the  Merak  Islands  than  to 
the  rock.  The  anchorage  with  S.W.  winds  is  due  E.  from  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  and 
N.  of  Tarremboe  Rock,  in  6  to  11  fathoms,  soft  ground. 

The  TIDES  in  the  narrow  Sunda  Strait  are  greatly  influenced  by  winds,  and  frequently 
resemble  currents  more  than  regular  tides.  In  Anjer  Road  the  ebb  sets  often  from  1  to  2  m.  per 
hour  to  the.W.,  during  the  S.E.  monsoon ;  continuing  to  run  sometimes  about  14  hours,  with  a 
slack  or  flood  of  6  h.  Off  Thwart-the-Way  and  the  Button,  in  the  same  season  it  often  runs  14  h.  at 
a  time  to  the  S.W.,  from  2  to  3^m.  per  hour ;  then  changes,  and  sets  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  N., 
with  much  less  velocity.  At  other  times  the  ebb  sets  about  6  h.  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  flood  6  h.  to 
the  N.E. ,  with  nearly  equal  velocity,  about  3  and  Sim.  per  hour,  strongest  on  the  springs. 

During  the  Westerly  monsoon,  betwixt  Java  and  Thwart-the-Way,  the  tide  has  been  found  to 
run  3  and  3i  m.  per  hour,  at  its  greatest  velocity ;  the  ebb  6  h.  to  S.W.,  and  the  flood  the  same 
length  of  time  to  the  N.E. ;  but  during  strong  gales  from  the  W.,  the  flood  frequently  runs  longest 
into  the  Strait  In  this  season  the  tide  or  current,  on  opposite  side  of  the  Strait,  slants  off  from 
Sumatra  coast  about  the  Zutphen  Islands,  towards  middle  of  the  Strait,  or  the  Java  shore ;  and 
from  Dec  to  Feb.,  the  ebb  tide  (or  N.E.  monsoon  current)  along  Sumatra  coast,  between  North 
Island  and  Hog  Point,  has  been  experienced  to  run  generally  to  the  S.  from  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  6  in  the  evening,  and  the  flood  weakly  to  the  N.  during  the  night.  In  Feb.  and 
March  a  rapid  current  of  4  to  4^  ro.  per  hour  sets  sometimes  in  among  the  Zutphen  Islands  to  the 
W.S.W.,  or  round  them  towards  Hog  Point,  which  requires  great  caution  in  ships  passing  those 
islands,  or  between  Hog  Point  and  the  Stroom  Rock. 

BAFTAM  POnrT,  or  ST.  NICHOLAS  POINT,  in  lat.  6°  52'  S.,  Ion.  106°  2'  E.,  on  the 
Java  shore,  is  a  high,  bold  headland,  and  bears  from  the  Button  E.  by  N.,  distant  7  m.  Close  to 
shore,  on  each  side  of  it,  there  are  some  small  islands,  Pulo  Tampasa  to  the  S.W.,  and  Pulo  Saleira 
in  the  bay  on  the  E.  side.  Soundings  off  this  part  of  coast  are  mostly  regular,  and  shipsr  may 
anchor  in  some  places  in  20  fathoms,  clay  or  sand,  about  2  or  3  m.  to  E.  of  the  point.  The  coast 
between  it  and  Anjer  is  high,  with  indifferent  anchorage  in  the  channel  until  Bantam  Point  is 
approached;  but  there  are  spots  between  Bruuwer  Sand  and  the  Button,  where  a  ship  may 
occasionally  anchor  to  stop  tide,  particularly  towards  the  Java  shore,  where  the  depths  decrease  in 
Tno9t  places.  The  high  land  of  Bantam  Point  is  very  conspicuous ;  Mount  Batoor,  the  S.W.  Peak, 
2000  ft.  high,  stands  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  Merak  Harbour.  Mount  Gedeh,  2100  ft.  above  sea,  is 
nearly  4  m.  to  S.E.  by  S.  of  St.  Nicholas  Point,  and  looks  down  upon  Bantam  Bay. 

Pangoriang,  a  small  place  about  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  Bantam  Point,  has  convenient  anchorage, 
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and  a  small  rivalet  of  good  water,  where  ships  may  easily  procure  a  supply,  and  other  refreshments 
may  he  had  at  times. 

The  Ealie  are  two  small  islands,  having  a  passage  of  4  fathoms  within  them,  affording  good 
shelter  for  small  vessels ;  they  lie  about  half-way  between  Saleira  Island  and  Kapo  Point,  the  red 
arid  bluff  extreme  that  forms  the  W.  side  of  Bantam  Bay ;  all  the  shore  is  rocky  to  the  sandy  bay 
of  Saleira.  on  the  S.E.  side  of  St.  Nicholas  Point.  Pulo  Saleira,  fronting  this  bay,  is  low  and 
woody,  with  a  sandy  beach,  having  2  fathoms  water  inside,  and  2^2  fathoms  near  the  outside. 

BANTAM  BAY  is  about  8  m.  E.  and  W.,  and  6  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  contains  one  large  and 
several  small  islands  with  no  hidden  dangers. 

Panyang  (Panjang)  the  large  island,  is  2  m.  in  diameter,  and  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Bay. 
The  island  is  bold  to  approach  on  all  sides,  except  off  the  S.  and  S.E. ;  the  passage  on  its  W.  side 
is  also  navigable,  and  is  1^  m.  wide,  with  variable  depths  from  5  to  9  fathoms.  A  small  rock  lies 
a  cables  length  off  its  S.W.  point,  with  6  ft.  water.  Off  the  S.E.  side  of  Panjang,  and  very  near  it, 
there  are  two  islets,  the  reefs  from  which  project  to  the  S.  i  m.,  and  ought  not  to  be  approached 
within  that  distance.  The  Pulo  Kalie  islands  lie  about  1  league  W.N.W.  from  the  N.W.  side  of 
Panjang.  To  the  S.W.  of  Panjang  there  are  three  small  islands,  under  Java  shore,  the  N.-most 
may  be  approached  very  near,  there  being  4  and  4^  fathoms,  at  L.W.,  2  or  3  cables  off,  and  this 
same  depth  will  be  found  near  the  two  S.  islands,  at  5  or  6  cables  off,  shoaling  to  3^  and  2  fathoms 
when  approaching  them.  To  the  S.  of  Panjang,  2  or  2J  m.  distant,  lies  a  group  of  islands,  called 
Koebor,  Karang-Padang,  Lima-jamboe,  and  Lima-klappa.  These  islands  are  surrounded  by  reefs ; 
and  between  them,  as  well  as  W.  from  them,  and  close  in-shore,  there  are  several  coral  banks,  for 
which  reason  it  is  advisable,  when  entering  the  Bay  by  the  W.  channel,  and  having  passed  Pan- 
jang, to  steer  about  S.E.  in  7,  5,  and  4|  fathoms,  along  the  N.  side  of  Koebor,  the  N.  Island  of 
this  group,  to  the  anchorage.  To  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Panjang  there  are  two  islands,  called  Muyang 
Besar  and  Muyang  Ketyil  (Great  and  Little  Pulo  Mady),  with  a  free  passage  on  both  sides ;  but 
that  between  Uiese  islands  and  Panjang  is  preferable,  having  regular  depths  from  9  to  6  fathoms, 
and  shoaling  toward  the  anchorage  to  4  fathoms.  Both  Muyang  islands  may  be  approached  very 
near,  being  clear  of  danger ;  and  when  passing  to  the  E.  of  them,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  closer  to 
them  than  to  Java  shore,  within  a  mile  of  which,  in  some  places,  there  are  but  3  fathoms  at  L.W., 
while  in  the  other  channels  from  3J  to  6  will  be  found. 

The  anchorage  in  Bantam  Bay  for  large  ships  is  W.S.W.  or  S.W.  from  Muyang  Ketyil,  and 
S.  from  the  E.  point  of  Panjang  in  3}  to  4  J  fathoms'  depth,  at  L.  W. ;  and  small  vessels  will 
find  a  good  road  in  3  fathoms,  a  mile  distant  from  the  beach,  and  |  m.  to  E.  of  Lima-klappa  Island. 
Very  near  the  shore  are  the  two  Dua  Islands,  with  the  depth  of  2  or  3  fathoms  near  them.  The 
flag-staff  of  Bantam  Fort  is  in  6*^  1'  S.,  and  106°  9'  E.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  closed  by  a  mud 
bank,  upon  which  there  are  2  fathoms  water  at  1  m.  off,  and  1  fathom  at  2  or  3  cables  from  it.  In 
a  S.S.W  direction  from  the  Great  Panyang,  stands  the  conspicuous  hill  of  Pinang,  or  Mount  Bantam, 
a  good  mark  for  vessels  entering  the  bay.  Pontang  Point,  forming  the  E.  side  of  Bantam  Bay,  is 
bluff,  but  a  reef  projects  from  it  1 J  m.  This  reef  is  steep-to,  as  the  depths  decrease  speedily  from 
8  and  9,  to  3  and  1  fathom,  and  it  stretches  farthest  to  E.N.E.  from  Pontang  Point  4  m.,  where 
the  limit  of  3  fathoms  lies  about  E.  from  the  N.  point  of  Panjang  Island.  When  passing  along  this 
point,  it  is  advisable  not  to  come  nearer  than  12  or  11  fathoms,  before  the  E.  point  of  Babie  Island 
is  well  to  the  W.  of  N.  by  W. 

Tides.  It  is  H.W.  on  F.  and  C.  at  Bantam,  at  about  9h.  The  mean  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is 
2  or  3  ft.,  and  at  springs  5  ft. :  with  neap  tides  no  rise  is  perceptible.  We  know  little  (as  yet)  of 
the  tides ;  but  the  flood  of  the  China  Sea  from  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Java  Sea  from  the  E.,  seem 
to  meet  near  Gaspar  Strait ;  and  there  is  a  third  tide  that  enters  Sunda  Strait  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.     (See  Tide  Chart.) 

Tanara  Bight  is  formed  between  Pontang  Point  and  Kaik  Point.  In  the  middle  of  this  bight 
are  situated  the  village  and  river  of  Tanara,  from  whence  a  reef  with  a  tongue  projects  3  m.  off, 
outside  which  the  depths  of  2  and  3  fathoms  increase  speedily  to  7  fathoms  and  more  ;  and  the  N. 
point  of  the  tongue,  in  3  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  bears  E.  J  S.  from  Pontang  Point,  and  W.  i  S.  from 
Menscheneter  Island.  In  this  bight,  close  inshore,  hes  the  small  island  of  Tjankier,  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction,  from  which,  at  J  m.  or  1  m.  off,  there  are  two  coral  banks  above  water. 

PULO  BABIE  ISLAND  lies  due  N.  of  Pontang  Point,  and  extends  about  2i  m.  nearly  E. 
and  W. ;  its  W.  end  is  in  lat.  6®  49'  S.,  Ion.  106^  144  E.,  and  bears  from  Bantam  Point  about  E. 
by  N.  i  N.,  distant  13  m.  This  island  is  woody  and  bold  to  approach,  excepting  the  E.  and  W. 
ends,  from  which  reefs  project  4  to  J  m,  off.  Nearly  E.  from  it.  and  10  m.  off,  lies  Pulo  Tidong, 
or  Wapen  Island,  the  W.  island  of  the  group  called  Hoom ;  this  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and 
bears  about  N.  ^  W.  from  Menscheneter  Island,  distant  3  leagues ;  and  to  the  S.E.  of  these  the 
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Great  and  Little  Cambujs  are  situated.  Pulo  Babie  and  these  islands,  with  their  adjoining  shoals, 
bound  the  N.  side  of  the  passage  leading  to  Batavia ;  and  the  shoals  which  stretch  along  Java 
shore,  from  the  E.  point  of  Bantam  Bay,  to  Menscheneter  Point,  bound  the  opposite  side  of  the 
passage ;  the  coast  of  Java,  in  this  space,  is  low  near  the  sea. 

Menscheneter  Island,  (Maneater)  near  the  N.W.  end  of  the  reef  of  that  name,  is  level  and 
low,  and  bears  from  Pulo  Babie  about  S.E.  by  E.,  distant  16  m.,  and  3i  m.  W.S.W.  from  the 
Great  Cambuys.  Menscheneter  Reef  projects  from  Kaik  Point  about  8^  m  to  the  N.,  terminating 
in  a  steep  sand-bank  with  rocky  patches,  on  one  of  which  is  a  beacon  without  a  cross,  bearing  due 
E.  from  the  N.  point  of  island.  The  reef  projects  a  little  beyond  the  beacon,  which  should  there- 
fore be  passed  at  i  m.  ofif.     There  is  on  the  N.  end  of  this  island  a  beacon  with  a  round  top. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  BATAVIA. 

A  Ship  bound  to  Batavia.  being  abreast  of  Bantam  Point,  about  3  m.  off,  with  a  fair  wind, 
should  steer  about  E.  by  S.,  to  pass  mid-channel  between  Pulo  Babie  and  Pen  tang  Point ;  and 
through  the  fair  channel  about  2  m.  to  N.  of  Menscheneter  Island,  if  not  sfTected  by  an  oblique 
tide  which  generally  sets  nearly  E.  and  W.  along  this  part  of  coast. ;  but  if  the  wind  is  off  the  land, 
a  course  a  little  more  S.  may  be  requisite.  The  best  track  is  to  keep  in  14  and  15  fathoms  when 
a  ship  is  under  sail  during  night,  taking  care  not  to  borrow  under  12  fathoms  towards  Java  shore, 
nor  to  deepen  above  18  fathoms  in  the  ofhng.  For  strangers  to  run  in  the  night,  it  may  sometimes 
be  imprudent ;  but  they  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  anchorage  afteo  reaching  Bantam  Point,  there 
being  moderate  depths  for  that  purpose  from  hence  to  Batavia  Both  sides  of  the  channels  leading 
to  Batavia  Road  are  now  beaconed,  one  side  with  round  tops,  the  other  with  conical  tops; 
vessels  bound  for  the  road  through  either  of  the  channels  must  keep  those  with  round  tops  on  their 
starboard  side,  and  those  with  conical  tops  on  their  port  side.  The  beacons  are  all  black.  When 
considered  necessary,  beside  the  beacons,  the  borders  of  any  danger  will  be  indicated  by  a  pole  or 
stake. 

When  the  Great  Cambuys  or  Kombuys  is  approached,  the  channel  becomes  contracted,  and 
bounded  by  shoals,  which  ought  to  be  passed  only  in  daylight.  A  b^con  with  a  conical  top  is 
erected  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  W.  rock  lying  off  the  W.  side  of  the  Great  Cambuys. 

Gheribon  Book,  Surrounded  with  deep  water,  lies  W.S.W.  6^  m.  from  Great  Tidong  (the 
W.  Hoom  Island),  and  E.  by  S.  i  S.  about  5  m.  from  Pulo  Babie. 

StruisYOgeli  or  Ostrich  Bank,  consists  of  five  different  coral  rocks,  stretching  N.  and  S.  Hm., 
and  E.  and  W.  }  m. ;  on  the  shoalest  places  there  is  6  ft.  at  L.  W.,  but  close  to  the  bank  13  and 
17  fathoms;  therefore,  it  should  be  approached  with  great  caution  ;  it  bears  N.W.  f  N.  from  the 
middle  of  Menscheneter,  and  S.  J  W.  from  the  W.  point  of  Great  Tidong.  Beacons  now  mark 
the  N.  and  S.  dangers  of  this  shoaL 

Tangara  Bock  rises  suddenly  out  of  13  and  14  fathoms,  mud,  having  upon  its  shoalest  spot 
(3  fathoms)  a  beacon  with  a  conical  top,  bearing  N.  by  E.  from  Menscheneter,  and  W.  by  N.  i  N. 
from  the  Great  Cambuys.  Half-way  between  Struisvogel  and  Tangara,  or  l^^  m.  N.W.  J  W.  from 
the  latter,  there  is  another  small  coral  rock  called  the  Lant ;  the  least  depth  upon  it  is  3}  fathoms 
at  L.  W.,  and  close  to  it,  from  12  to  17  fathoms,  soft  ground. 

Berang  Shoal  Between  Kaik  Point  and  Ontong  Reef,  there  is  a  bight,  in  which  the  depths 
decrease  regularly  towards  Java  shore,  except  near  a  rocky  shoal  off  Serang  Point,  stretching 
E.  and  W.  1  m.,  and  having  in  some  places  2^  and  2  fathoms,  water.  This  shoal  bears  S.  from 
Great  Cambuys,  and  E.  by  N.  from  Kaik  Point. 

Loembong  Bock.  The  reefs  which  surround  the  Great  and  Little  Cambuys  project  very  litde 
to  the  S. ;  but  between  these  islands  lies  the  dangerous  Loembong,  a  rock  only  a  ship's  length  in 
extent,  and  carrying  only  2^  fathoms  at  L.  W.  On  the  middle  of  it  stands  a  beacon  with  a  conical 
top,  bearing  W.S.W.  from  the  S.  point  of  Little  Cambuys,  and  about  S.E.  by  E.  from  Great 
Cambuys.  To  the  S.  of  Little  Cambuys  there  is  the  Ander  Shoal,  with  3|  fathoms  at  L.  W.,  on 
which  is  a  beacon  with  a  conical  top,  from  which  the  beacon  of  Mynder  Shoal  bears  E.  }  S.,  and 
the  N.  point  of  Middelburg,  E,  i  S. 

Mynder  Shoal  is  1  ^  cables  in  diameter,  and  has  2  fathoms  upon  its  shoalest  part.  On  the 
middle  of  this  small  shoal  there  is  a  beacon  with  a  conical  top,  from  which  the  N.  point  of  Middel- 
burg bears  E.  i  S.,  the  Little  Cambuys  N.W.  i  W.,  and  Ontong  Beacon  S.E.  by  E.  J  E. 

Benappen  Shoal,  lying  S.E.  of  Mynder  Shoal,  is  small  but  dangerous,  with  2|  fathoms  on  it 
at  L.  W. ;  and  close  round  it  6  fathoms,  which  quickly  increase  to  7  and  9  fathoms,  A  beacon 
with  a  conical  top  has  been  placed  on  this  Shoal,  from  which  the  beacon  at  the  N.  tip  of  Ontong 
Reef  bears  nearly  E.S.E.,  and  Mynder  Shoal  Beacon  is  in  one  with  the  S.W,  point  of  LittJt 
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OambajB ;  the  S.  point  of  Amsterdam  just  opening  clear  of  the  S.  point  of  Middelburg  Island, 
E.  i  S. ;  and  the  N.  point  of  Middelburg  about  E.  by  N.  i  N. 

Besides  the  last  shoal,  there  are  some  others  to  the  W.  of  Middelburg,  but  none  of  them  in 
the  common  track  of  ships.  Upon  one  of  them  there  is  a  beacon  with  a  cross, — it  is  called 
Pape^jo,  and  Middelburg  bears  from  it  about  S.E.  bj  E.  and  i  m.  off.  A  ship  beating  up  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  above  dangers  should  consider  it  as  a  fair-waj  mark,  not  to  bring  the  S.  point  of 
Middleburg  Island*  to  the  S.  of  E.  ^  N.,  and  to  keep  the  S.  point  of  Amsterdam  always  well  open 
S.  of  Middelburg. 

The  passage  betwixt  Middelburg  and  Ontong  Reef  is  very  narrow  (not  quite  i  m.).  in  8  or  10 
fathoms  water.  The  reef  which  borders  the  S.  coast  of  this  island  is  very  narrow,  and  carries  a 
beacon,  with  a  conical  top,  at  its  extreme  ends.  Ontong  Reef  is  steep  at  its  N.  end,  and  consists 
there  of  a  hard  sand-bank  with  some  rocks,  with  only  half  a  fathom  at  L.W. ;  the  Beaoon  with  a 
round  top,  which  stands  upon  its  N.  edge,  ought  not  to  be  approached  nearer  than  in  8  or  9  fathoms. 
At  the  E.  side,  abreast  of  the  island  Schiedam,  Ontong  Reef  is  more  sloping,  and  may  be  more 
nearly  approached  if  the  lead  be  kept  briskly  going.  A  ship,  after  passing  Middelburg,  should  steer 
S.E.,  rounding  to  S.S.E.,  edging  away  for  Onrust  Island,  but  borrowing  on  the  Java  shore  into 
5  and  4^  fathoms,  to  avoid  the  shoals  N.W.  of  Onrust. 

Middelburg  and  Amsterdam  Islands  lie  E.  and  W.  of  each  other,  and  about  4  m.  to  E.S.E. 
of  Little  Gambuys.  Schiedam  and  Botterdam  are  other  islets  more  than  3  m.  to  the  S.E. ; 
beyond  them  lies  Onrust  Island,  where  the  dockyard  is,  and  at  5  m.  to  S.E.  of  Middelburg. 

Kelor  Bock,  or  the  Stone  of  Onrust,  is  the  W.-most  of  several  small  coral  rocks  which  lie  off 
the  N.  point  of  Onrustf  ;  they  are  small  and  steep- to ;  and  on  the  shoalest  place  there  are  '^  fathoms 
near  the  conical  top  beacon,  which  stands  on  its  N.W.  extremity,  about  2  cables  N.W.  from  Onrust, 
and  which  must  be  passed  on  its  W.  side.  The  Mathilda  Bock  lies  less  than  ^  m.  W.  |  N.  from 
the  former,  and  carries  a  beacon  >vith  a  round  top,  on  its  N.E.  side,  in  8  fathoms*  depth ;  but  at 
L.W.  there  is  no  more  than  S  fathoms  upon  its  shoalest  spot.  The  fair  channel  runs  betwixt 
these  two  last  rocks,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  pass  to  the  E.  of  Kelor,  nor  between  the  islands  of 
Onrust,  Kerkhof,  and  Purmerend,  on  which  reef  a  conical  top  beacon  is  erected.  A  beacon  with  a 
conical  top  is  placed  on  the  W.  point  of  the  reef  to  the  N.  of  Kniper  Island,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  shoals  in  that  space,  and  a  beacon  with  a  round  top  on  a  rock  to  the  S.W.  of  same  island : 
also  one  on  Beigersdaal  Shoal,  which  is  on  the  shore  side  of  the  fair  channel,  and  nearly  Q  m.  to 
S.  of  Onrust.  If  a  small  vessel  should  be  working  between  Schiedam  and  Onrust,  she  will  have 
to  look  out  for  a  small  rock,  from  whence  Onrust  bears  nearly  S.,  and  Mathilda  Rock  beacon  S.W. 
\  W.,  it  carries  3  fathoms  at  L.W.,  but  there  aj*e  6|  fathoms  all  round  it  and  close-to. 

THE  HOOBH  ISLANDS  are  four  in  number,  stretching  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.  about  5  m. ; 
the  two  W.-most  are  the  Great  and  Little  Tidong,  and  the  two  E.-most,  bearing  N.  and  S.  from 
each  other,  are  called  P^ang  Islands.  Each  of  these  groups  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  partly  dry  at 
L.W.,  and  very  steep  to  outside.  The  reef  round  the  Tidongs  projects  but  very  little  to  the  S. ;  to 
the  N.  about  1^  cables,  and  to  the  E.  about  3  cables ;  while  that  which  surrounds  the  Pajangs  pro- 
jects N.  about  6  cables,  and  to  S.E.  and  to  W.  some  2  or  3  cables.  The  soundings  to  the  S.  of  the 
Hoom  Islands  are  (very  near  them)  30  and  40  fathoms,  and  in  the  channel  between  them  and 
Ageuieten  Islands,  which  is  fully  2  m.  wide,  35  to  50  fathoms. 

The  Agenieten  Islands  are  a  little  more  than  3^  m.  to  N.  of  the  Gambuys  Islands,  and  are 
all  very  small.  Pulo  Parrie  being  the  largest  and  E.-most ;  they  are  connected  to  each  other  by 
reefs,  partly  visible  above  water,  and  extending  in  some  places  }  m.  off.  At  1  m.  to  E.  from  Pulo 
Parrie  are  two  small  shoals,  very  near  each  odher,  called  the  Jonks,  one  of  which  shows  above 
water  (is  in  fact  an  islet),  and  upon  the  other  there  are  S  fathoms  at  low  tide.  The  Paiqang  di 
Lant,  is  a  shoal  with  2:2  ft.,  about  1|  m.  to  S.  of  the  E.  end  of  Pulo  Parrie.  The  Serassa  Shoals, 
more  dangerous,  but  now  said  to  be  buoyed,  are  3  m.  to  S.  of  Pulo  Parrie,  and  3  m.  to  N.E.  of  the 
Great  Gambuys ;  making  the  fair  channel  between  them  about  3  m.  broad. 

Dapoer  Island,  which  lies  b\m.  about  E.  by  N.  from  Little  Gambuys,  is  surrounded  by  a 
reef;  and  at  2  cables  off  to  N.E.  and  S.  by  E.  from  it,  lie  two  separate  coral  banks,  with  1}  and 
2}  fathoms  upon  them  at  L.W. :  for  which  reason  Dapoer  should  not  be  approached  within  \  m. 
on  these  sides.  There  is  also  a  group  of  shoals  for  fully  2i  m.  to  the  W.  and  the  W.S.W.  of 
Dapoer.     The  fair  middle  channel  is  between  them  and  Middelburg. 

Edam  Island  lies  in  h""  57'  S.,  and  lOe""  50'  E.,  on  which  fijuxd  light  is  building,  to  be  visible 

*  On  the  S.  point  of  Middelburg  Island  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  soon  k  fixed  Bed  light,  in  Ittt.  6^  59^  S«  and  Ion* 
106^  41'  E.,  visible  about  6  m. 

t  Onrust  Island  has  a  dry  dock,  capable  of  containing  a  vessel  of  large  burthen. 
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about  20  m.  At  i  m,  to  N.  of  Edam,  there  is  a  coral  reef  of  considerable  extent,  with  not  more 
than  half  a  fathom  of  water.  Alkmaar  Island  is  about  1(  m.  to  S.  of  Edam ;  and  Enkhuizen  3  m. 
to  S.  by  W.  of  Edam,  whilst  Leiden  is  2  m.  further  to  S.E. 

The  CEITTEAL  ISLETS  are  Haarlem  and  Iloorn,  which  lie  between  the  Outer  and  Middle 
Channels.  Haarlem  is  about  4  m.  to  S.E.  by  S.  of  Dapoer ;  and  Hoorn  Islet  is  1^  m.  to  S.E.  of 
Haarlem.  Monnikendam  Eee/  lies  E.  by  S.  from  Haarlem  Islet,  and  N.  by  W.  from  Hooni ; 
partly  dry  at  L.W.,  but  has  in  some  places  2  and  3  fathoms.  Ayer  Bank  (15  ft.  water,)  with  a 
beacon  and  cross,  lies  nearly  3  cables  to  W.  of  Hoorn  Islet. 

Various  channels  exist  amongst  the  islands  from  Bantam  to  Batavia,  but  that  adjoining  the 
coast  of  Java  is  most  frequented  by  ships  of  moderate  size.  The  conical  and  round  top  beacons 
used  as  sea-marks  for  these  channels  are  about  12  ft.  above  water,  and  painted  white ;  they  are  not 
very  conspicuous,  and  strangers  should  be  aware  that  they  were  often  stolen,  or  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  and  were  sometimes  not  soon  replaced. 

THE  OUTER  CHAFHEL,*  is  between  Pulo  Babie  and  the  Tidong  Islands,  passing  to  N. 
of  Cheribon  Rock ;  then  about  an  E.S.E.  course  to  pass  to  the  N.  of  Great  and  Little  Cambuys ; 
and  a  ship  should  keep  within  a  mile  of  the  great  one,  to  avoid  the  Serassa  shoal,  about  3  m.  to 
N.E.  of  Great  Cambuys.  After  passing  this  island,  she  must  edge  to  the  S.E.,  letting  Mens- 
cheneter  disappear  behind  Great  Cambuys.  No  part  of  Menscheneter  should  be  seen  to  the  X.  of 
the  latter  whilst  Little  Cambuys  bears  between  S.S.E.  and  S.S.W.,  to  avoid  Serassa  shoals. 
When  past  them,  then  steer  about  E.  by  N.  towards  Pulo  Dapoer,  or  Duffen's  Is!et,  keeping  it  one 
point  on  starboard  bow.  By  steering  towards  it  she  will  pass  a  5-fathom  patch,  and  then  betwixt 
two  shoals,  separated  about  1|  m.  from  each  other,  on  which  beacons  have  sometimes  been  placed ; 
but  the  shoals  have  not  always  beacons ;  and  it  is  well  to  pass  to  N.  of  them,  by  not  letting 
Menscheneter  open  to  the  S.  of  Great  Cambuys,  till  Pulo  Dapoer  comes  to  touch  Edam  Island. 
The  depths  in  this  track  are  generally  about  12,  13,  and  14  fathoms.  Having  passed  Pulo  Dapoer 
on  the  S.  side,  she  must  steer  to  the  E.  by  S.  for  Edam  ;  and  when  within  a  league  of  it,  steer 
more  to  S.E.,  to  enter  Batavia  Road  by  the  Great  Channel,  leaving  Edam  and  Enkhuyzen  to  the 
E.,  and  Haarlam  Islet  and  Hoorn  to  the  W.  When  Edam  Island  is  approached,  the  depths  will 
be  13  or  14  fathoms;  and  a  course  about  S.  should  then'  be  steered,  to  pass  betwixt  Hoorn  and 
Enkhuyzen ;  when  clear  of  these  islands,  the  dome  of  Batavia  church  may  be  brought  to  bear  S. 
i  E.,  and  this  bearing  continued  will  carry  a  ship  betwixt  Hynland  Shoal  and  the  E.  reefs  directly 
to  the  road  among  the  shipping. 

Alternative  Chaimels.  Ships  do  not  always  pass  to  the  N.  of  the  Cambuys  when  proceeding 
to  Batavia  Road,  for  some  pass  to  the  S.  of  them,  avoiding  the  Ander,  the  Mynder.  and  Papedjo 
shoals :  then  steer  to  the  E.,  along  the  N.  sides  of  Middelburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Haarlam ;  this, 
for  distinction,  we  call  the  H.  Mid&e  ChanneL  Betwixt  Great  and  Little  Cambuys  there  is  a  safe 
passage ;  but  in  adopting  this,  you  should  beware  of  the  reef  extending  upwards  of  i  m.  from  the 
E.  end  of  Great  Cambuys,  and  the  Loembong  Rock. 

Between  Struisvogel  (Ostrich  Shoals)  and  the  Hoorn  Islands,  the  channel  is  4^  m.  wide ;  and 
those  islands  may  be  approached  from  the  S.  to  within  |  m.,  as  their  reefe  do  not  reach  farther  off 
than  li  cables.  To  the  W.,  however,  lies  the  Earbau  Eook,  about  a  mile  W.  i  N.*  from  the  Great 
Tidong,  (the  W.  Hoorn  Island) ;  on  the  Karbau,  there  is  only  one  fathom  at  L.  W.  A  leading  mark 
to  pass  to  the  N.  of  Struisvogel,  or  Ostrich  Shoals,  and  of  the  Laut  and  Tangara  Rocks,  is  to  keep 
Little  Cambuys  well  open  to  the  N.  of  Great  Cambuys.  A  ship  may  pass  also  to  the  S.  of  the 
Struisvogel,  between  it  and  Tangara  Rock  ;  but  in  this  case  the  beacon  on  the  latter  must  be 
approached  within  1  m.,  on  account  of  the  Laut  Rock.  The  passage  between  Tangara  Rock  and 
Great  Cambuys  is  also  safe,  only  taking  care  to  remain  fully  1  m.  from  the  W.  point  of  that  island, 
on  account  of  the  small  coral  rocks  which  project  therefrom. 

The  fair  way  of  the  Outer  Channel,  between  the  Agenieten  and  the  Cambuys  Islands,  is  close 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Serassa  patch  of  small  coral  rocks,  which  lie 
2im.  N.*  of  Little  Cambuys,  and  have  3 J  fathoms  at  L.W.  Being  so  far  advanced  that  Little 
Cambuys  bears  S.S.W.,  steer  E.N.E.  or  N.E  by  E.  till  Dapoer  Islet  bears  E.  by  S.,  and  then 
make  right  for  it ;  because  a  straight  course  from  the  Little  Cambuys  towards  Dapoer  would  lead 
among  the  coral  rocks  which  lie  N.  and  N.W.  from  Middelburg,  on  some  of  which  there  are  not 
more  than  2 J  to  3  fathoms,  at  L.W. 

THE  UOTEB  CHAJOTEL^f  leading  to  Batavia,  is  called  Butoh  Chaxuiel,  being  generally 

•  On  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  Sunda  Strait,  the  Outer  and  Middle  Channeb  are  mixed  up  together,  but 
they  must  be  kept  distinct  unlee  the  written  directionB  are  materially  altered. 

t  The  Dutch  are  erecting  a  JUuhing  light  on  Maneater  or  Menscheneter  Island,  in  lat.  5°  67'  S.,  Ion.  106^ 
13'  E.,  yieible  16  m. 
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used  by  their  ships ;  and  with  proper  care  it  is  safe.  To  proceed  through  it,  a  ship  should  pass 
between  Menscheneter  Island  and  the  Great  Cambuys,  which  can  only  be  done  ¥nth  safety  in  day- 
light, on  account  of  the  shoals.  Menscheneter  Shoal  is  marked  by  a  beacon.  A  conical-tap 
beacon  is  placed  on  the  W.  extreme  of  Great  Cambuys  Reef,  in  14  ft.  water,  bearing  from  the 
S.  point  of  the  Island  about  W.N.W.,  and  from  Menscheneter  Island  about  N.E.  by  E.  The 
depths  are  9  and  10  fathoms  in  the  passage  (nearly  d  m.  wide)  between  Menscheneter  Shoal  and 
the  reef  off  Great  Cambuys  ;  and  the  best  track,  if  no  beacons  are  seen,  is  to  borrow  nearer  to  the 
former  island  than  to  the  latter.  When  past  Menscheueter  Eeef  beacon,  a  direct  course  should  be 
steered  for  Ontong  Java  Point ;  and  when  Little  Cambuys  bears  N.,  you  are  1  m.  to  S.  of  the 
Ander  shoal,  and  may  haul  up  about  £.,  to  pass  to  the  S.  of  Middelburg  Island.  The  coast, 
between  Kaik  Point  and  Ontong  Java  Point,  forms  a  bight,  safe  to  approach,  the  soundings 
decreasing  regularly  towards  the  Java  shore  ;  and  nearly  in  mid-bight  there  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
called  Songy  Lampoon.  From  0  to  10  fathoms  are  the  common  depths  in  passing  through  this 
part  of  the  channel. 

After  passing  between  Middelburg  and  the  beacon  on  Ontong  Java  Spit,  the  Dutch  Channel 
goes  to  the  W.  of  Schiedam ;  then  between  beacons  to  the  W.  of  Onrust  and  Kuyper  Islands, 
giving  a  proper  berth  to  a  reef  which  projects  I  or  1^  cables  from  the  N.W.  side  of  Kuyper,  and 
of  which  the  limits  are  indicated  by  two  beacons  without  crosses.  The  S.W.  side  of  Kuyper  Island 
may  be  approached  without  danger :  but  do  not  keep  too  much  to  the  Java  side,  on  account  of  a 
small  sunk  rock  called  Karang  Kuyper,  which  bears  S.S.W.  i  m.  from  the  island,  with  2}  fathoms 
on  its  shoalest  part  at  L.W.  A  little  way  farther  to  the  S.S.W.,  there  is  a  sand-bank  with  one 
fathom  water  upon  it.  Soon  after  having  rounded  Kuyper,  steer  S.E.  by  E.,  towards  Batavia 
Road,  and  the  beacons  of  Reigersdaal  and  Rynland  Shoals  will  be  seen  ahead ;  pass  between  them 
in  6  to  7 1  fathoms  water,  right  toward  the  shipping  in  the  road,  and  anchor  in  6  or  5  fathoms 
mud,  S.  from  Rynland  beacon. 

The  South  Middle  Channel  is  very  safe,  with  deeper  water  than  the  Inner  Channel.  To 
sail  into  Batavia  Road  by  it,  pass  to  the  S.  of  Middelburg  and  Amsterdam,  betwixt  them  and 
Ontong  Java  Reef ;  having  passed  the  latter  island,  instead  of  hauling  to  the  S.  for  the  Inner 
Channel  between  the  islands  and  the  main,  steer  directly  E.  for  Haarlem  Islet,  leaving  Schiedam 
to  tbd  3.  When  Haarlem  is  approached  within  }  m.,  edge  away  to  the  S.E.,  betwixt  it  and 
Rotterdam,  and  betwixt  the  latter  and  Hoom,  keeping  nearest  to  Hoom,  on  account  of  the  Obie 
Reef  I  m.  to  the  E.  of  Rotterdam,  on  which  a  beacon  with  a  round  top  is  placed.  Having  rounded 
the  S.W.  point  of  Hoom  Islands  about  \  m.  off,  steer  to  the  S.E.,  until  the  dome  of  Batavia  church 
is  brought  to  bear  S.  \  E.,  or  S.  \  E.,  to  give  a  good  berth  to  Jalan  or  Wapen  Rock,  with  2  to 
3  ft.  thereon,  which  lies  S.  by  W.  from  Hoom  Island  nearly  2  m.,  and  about  h\  m.  to  N.W.  by  N. 
of  Rynland  beacon.  The  W.  part  of  Hoom  should  not  be  too  closely  approached  in  passing ;  a 
cross.  No.  7,  placed  in  12  ft.  water,  marks  the  centre  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  W.  part  of  that 
island.  After  passing  Hoom,  and  having  brought  the  dome  of  the  church  to  bear  between  S.  i  E. 
and  S.,  steer  direct  for  it,  between  these  bearings,  until  you  anchor  in  the  road ;  by  keeping  the 
dome  of  Batavia  church  S.  \  E.,  it  will  lead  mid-way  between  Rynland  Shoal  and  the  £.  reefs. 
The  soundings  throughout  thisChannel,  after  passing  Amsterdam  Island,  are  generally  0,  10,  and 
11  fathoms,  until  the  depths  decrease  regularly  near  the  road. 

The  EASTEBN  OHAHNELS,  leading  to  Batavia  Road,  are  very  safe  and  convenient. 
Those  between  the  islands  of  Edam,  Alkmaar,  Enkhuyzen,  and  Leyden,  have  soundings  of  14,  12, 
11^  and  10  fathoms  ;  the  channel  to  the  S.  of  Leyden  is  also  safe,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  shoals 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  main  ;  and  to  a  small  coral  rock,  carrying  1^  fathoms,  at  2^  cables  to 
E.  of  Leyden,  upon  which  the  Dutch  ship  Amstel  struck.  The  best  track  to  avoid  this  rock  is  not 
to  approach  Leyden  Island  nearer  than  a  mile,  and  to  keep  Alkmaar  outside  or  to  the  W.  of  Edam. 

Vader  Smit,  a  coral  reef  above  water,  with  a  beacon  and  a  round  top  on  its  S.  point,  which 
bears  S.  }  E.  from  Leyden,  and  about  N.W.  \  N.  from  Priok  Point,  is  the  first  shoal  between 
Leyden  and  the  Java  shore.  At  1  m.  to  E.  of  Vadir  Smit,  and  S.E.  by  S.  from  Leyden,  there  is 
another  rock,  with  2^  fathoms  at  L.W. ,  on  which  a  round  top  beacon  is  erected  ;  this  rock  is  very 
dangerous  to  ships' proceeding  through  this  channel,  and  to  avoid  it  she  should  pass  1^  or  2  m.  to 
the  E.  of  Vader  Smit.  About  a  mile  N.W.  from  Priok  Point  there  are  two  other  patches  of  coral 
rocks,  in  3  and  3^  fathoms  water.  The  best  channel  is  to  the  S.  of  Vader  Smit,  in  5^  and  6 
fathoms. 

^  The  coast  of  Java,  to  the  E.  of  Priok  Point,  may  be  approached  safely  by  the  lead  to  6 
fathoms,  as  the  soundings  decrease  regularly;  though  off  Krawang  Point  (13m.  to  N.E.  of  Priok 
Point),  it  is  better  not  to  borrow  nearer  than  8  fathoms,  as  the  depths  decrease  there  very  quickly 
to  3  fathoms. 
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The  SHOALS  in  Batavia  Road.  Hierstak  is  a  rocky  shoal  of  about  S  cables  in  length, 
usually  covered  by  breakers,  having  ^  ft.  depth  at  L.  W. ;  easily  discovered  by  discoloration  of  the 
^ater,  or  by  breakers  which  show  with  the  least  wind.  A  beacon  is  seen  on  its  S.  part,  bearing 
W.  by  S.  i  S.  from  Vadir  Smit,  and  about  S.S.W.  from  Leyden.  The  passage  between  it  and 
Vadir  Smit  is  more  than  a  mile  wide,  with  0  fathoms  depth.  The  passage  between  Nierstuk  and 
the  Shoals  of  Neptunns,  and  Pas-op,  is  more  than  i  m.  wide,  and  6  or  7  fathoms  deep. 

HeptuJlTlfl  Shoal  consists  of  large  rocks  with  2  ft.  water ;  it  is  marked  by  a  beacon  with  a 
conic€d  top  on  its  W.  extremity.  Pas-op  Shoal  is  very  small,  with  14  feet  on  its  shoalest  place, 
and  5  and  6  fathoms  close  to ;  it  bears  E.  ^  N.  a  full  mile  from  Rynland  Shoal,  and  carries  a 
beacon  with  &  conical  top.  There  is  a  small  coral  rock,  with  2^  fathoms  at  L.W.,  and  close  around 
are  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms;  lying  about  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  the  beacon  of  Pas-op,  Wd  nearly  E. 
from  the  Rynland  Shoal. 

Bynland  Shoal  is  very  small,  and  has  15  ft.  water  on  its  shoalest  part,  shown  by  a  beacon 
with  a  round  top  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  1  j^  m.  distant  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  pier  of 
Batavia  River.  The  channel  between  Rynland  and  Pas-op  Shoals  is  a  mile  wide,  and  6  to  8^ 
fathoms  in  depth. 

The  BAT  of  BATAVIA  is  very  capacious,  extending  from  Ontang  to  Krawang  Points  about 
7  leagues,  and  from  the  pier- head  to  Edam  Island,  or  N.  and  S.,  about  3  leagues.  The  bottom 
consists  of  soft  mud;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shoals,  rock.  The  soundings  are  from  10  to 4 
fathoms,  regularly  shoaling  towards  shore ;  and  generally  throughout  the  bay,  at  1  m.  from  the 
beach,  there  will  be  found  3  fathoms.  Except  in  a  few  places,  the  Road  is  shut  up  by  a  cliain  of 
islands,  by  which  ships  are  always  protected  against  a  dangerous  swell  setting  in.  The  Road  may 
be  considered  as  very  safe,  for  although  ships  do  roll  considerably  in  the  strength  of  the  Westerly 
monsoon,  and  are  consequently  compelled  to  strike  their  top-gallant  masts  and  yards,  no  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  of  driving,  from  the  excellence  of  the  holding-ground.  The  usual  place  for 
large  ships  to  anchor  is  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  on  a  mud  bottom,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  pier- 
head, and  between  S.S.W.  and  S.E.  from  Rynland  Beacon.  They  seldom  moor,  as  the  anchors 
generally  bury  themselves  in  the  soft  mud ;  for  which  reason  it  is  advisable  to  sight  the  anchor 
sometimes  during  a  long  stay.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  nearer  to  the  pier-head,  in  4  or  3^ 
fathoms.  In  the  N.W.  monsoon  there  is  sometimes  such  a  heavy  swell  which  breaks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  that  proas  are  unable  to  get  out,  and  ships*  boats  may  be  exposed  to  great  danger  if 
sent  on  shore  after  a  blue  warning-flag  is  displayed  at  the  boat-house.  Most  of  the  islands  and 
shoals  lying  near  the  Road  consist  of  coral  with  white  sand  above  water,  and  are  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  trees ;  they  are  steep-to,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  them  increase  in  extent,  so  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  re-examine  the  depths  from  time  to  time :  and  prudence  is  therefore 
necessary  when  intending  to  pass  over  shoals,  on  which  but  just  sufficient  depth  is  indicated. 

Aspect  of  Shore.  The  coast  of  Java  hereabouts  is  generally  flat,  but  30  m.  inland  from 
Batavia  the  Gonong  Gedeh,  or  the  Blue  Mountains,  rise  to  a  considerable  height :  Paugerango, 
9,950  ft;  Salak,  7,320  ditto  ;  Karang,  6,000  ditto.  In  the  W.  monsoon  their  peaks  may  be  seen 
from  the  Road  in  the  morning,  but  are  seldom  visible  during  the  E.  monsoon. 

Batavia  Town  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ;  but  all  foreign  ships  must  obtain  permission 
from  the  Shahbundar  before  they  can  trade  with  private  merchants.  The  piincipal  exports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  (&c.  The  imports,  opium,  iron,  and  piece-goods  of  various  kinds.  At  Batavia 
a  ship  may  procure  all  kinds  of  necessary  supplies ;  poultry,  excellent  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are 
plentiful,  and  sold  at  moderate  prices.  The  city  is  spacious,  and  many  of  the  houses  well  built: 
but  the  low  marshy  coast  around  the  bay,  and  stagnant  water  in  canals  (which  intersect  the  streets) 
generate  noxious  vapours,  rendering  this  place  very  unhealthy  at  all  times  to  strangers.  The  most 
unhealthy  time  is  when  the  canals  have  lost  much  of  their  waters,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  diy 
season,  from  Sept.  to  Dec.  Strangers  ought  never  to  sleep  on  shore,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  A  few 
miles  inland  from  Batavia,  towards  the  hills,  the  country  is  healthy ;  and  the  Europeans  who 
reside  there  differ  much  in  appearance  from  those  who  inhabit  the  city,  for  the  latter  are  in  general 
sickly  and  emaciated. 

Onnuit  is  the  great  marine  depot,  where  ships  are  hove  down  by  cranes  erected  upon  wharfs, 
when  they  require  repairs  ;  and  this  small  island,  being  the  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard,  abounds 
with  inhabitants.  Vessels,  wishing  to  rate  their  chronometers  at  Onrust,  should  know  that  the 
Flagstaff  on  the  island  is  in  6°  2'  S.,  Ion.  106°  W  E. 

BATAVIA  OBSEBVATOET  is  in  lat.  6°  8'  S.,  Ion.  106°  48'  E.  The  Electric  Telegraph 
is  laid  down  between  Singapore  and  Batavia. 

The  Time  Ball  is  hoisted  every  day  at  five  minutes  before  Noon  (Batavia  mean  time)  half-way 
up  the  pole ;  at  two  minutes  to  mean  noon  it  is  hoisted  to  the  top,  and  precisely  at  Batavia  mean 
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noon  it  falls.  For  those  ships  that  wish  to  rate  their  chronometers  according  to  Greenwich  mean 
time,  the  moment  of  six  o'clock  a.m.  Greenwich  mean  time  is  indicated  in  the  same  way :  the  ball 
being  hoisted  half-way  up  at  Ih.  Sm.  p.m.,  Batavia  mean  time  ;  at  Ih.  5m.,  to  the  top  ;  and  exactly 
at  Ih.  7m.  12  5  sees,  p.m.,  Batavia  time  (which  corresponds  to  six  oclock  a.m.  Greenwich  time) 
it  falls. 

Light.  On  the  W.  pier  at  Batavia,  is  a  fixed  harbour  light,  54  ft.  above  H.  W.,  and  visible 
12  m.  Vessels  from  the  N.  should  bring  the  light  to  boar  between  8.  J  E.  and  S.  \  W..  which 
leads  to  the  anchorage ;  in  coming  from  the  W.,  and  having  paased  Ejirang  Kuyper,  steer  to  the 
S.E.,  until  the  light  bears  S.     Variation  0°  45'  E. 

The  Tides  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  are  not  subject  to  fixed  rules.  In  the  S.E.  mon- 
soon it  appeared  to  be  H  W.  there  in  the  evening ;  and  in  the  N.W.  monsoon  in  the  forenoon  ;  the 
time  of  U.W.  at  F.  and  0.  being  generally  10  o'clock  p.m.  in  the  E.  monsoon,  and  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  VV.  monsoon.     The  mean  rise  and  fall  was  2  ft.,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  4  ft. 

Climate.  The  mean  height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  29*67  inches.  The  influence  of 
weathtT  upon  the  barometer  is  very  small ;  it  being  seldom  raised  by  continued  dry  weather,  or 
depressed  by  moist  strong  winds,  more  than  from  1  to  3  lines  above  or  below  the  mean.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Batavia  in  the  morning  and  evening  is  from  70^  to  74^,  and  at  noon  from 
84°  to  86°  Fahrenheit,  although  it  occasionally  rises  to  90°  or  95°.  The  N.W.  monsoon  generally 
sets  in  at  Batavia  and  along  the  Java  coast  about  beginning  of  Nov.,  and  the  subsequent  strong 
winds  and  heavy  rains  greatly  cool  the  atmosphere.  Batavia  Road  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  noxious 
vapours  generated  along  the  marshy  coast  and  shoals  at  L.W.,  which  are  uncovered ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  shifting  months  of  the  monsoons  that  the  Batavia  fever  is  most  frequent. 
Ships,  therefore,  intending  to  make  a  long  stay  should  not  anchor  too  near  shore.  There  is  at 
Batavia  an  excellent  establishment  for  purifying  the  water  for  the  shipping  in  the  Road ;  this  water  is 
conveyed  on  board  at  fixed  and  moderate  prices,  in  whole  or  half-leaguers,  or  in  proas  fitted  with  tanks. 


MAKING  THE  LAND  ABOUT  JAVA  HEAD. 

Java  Head,  the  W.  extremity  of  Java,  is  in  lat.  6°  47'  S.  and  Ion.  105°  11'  E.  of  Greenwich, 
or  1°  36'  45"  W.  of  Batavia,  by  chronomethc  observations.  It  is  a  bluff*  promontory  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  land,  and  is  discernible  at  a  considerable  distance  in  clear  weather.  From  Java  Head 
the  coast  runs  in  a  direction  of  S.  by  E.  \  E.  for  5  m.,  to  Palembang  Point,  which  is  not  far  from 
Cape  Sangian  Sira,  the  most  S.  point  of  this  part  of  Java,  and  a  conspicuous  land-mark  from  a 
distance,  the  hills  within  l^m.  of  the  Cape  being  more  than  1000  ft.  high.  From  Cape  Sangian 
Sira,  which  lies  in  lat.  6°  52'  S.,  Ion.  105°  13'  E.,  and  at  about  d  m.  to  the  S.,  several  rocks  pro- 
ject, some  of  which  are  above  water,  and  consequently  easily  discovered.  The  water  is  very  deep 
close  to  these  rocks ;  and  along  the  shore,  as  far  as  Java  Head,  there  is  in  most  parts  no  bottom 
with  100  fathoms;  but  the  breakers  which  line  the  whole  coast  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are 
rocks  under  water,  on  account  of  which  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  ship  to  run  close  in-shore,  but  to 
give  a  berth  of  at  least  2  m.  From  Cape  Sangian  Sira  the  soundings  decrease  in  the  direction  of 
Klapper  Island  to  40  and  20  fathoms,  while  between  this  island  and  Trowers  Island,  situated  more 
to  the  E.,  they  decrease  from  20  to  12  fathoms.  Cape  Sodon  is  6  leagues  due  E.  from  Sangian 
Sira. 

Klapper  Island,  or  Pulo  Deli,  formerly  called  Claps  Island,  and  Breakers  Island,  is  very  low, 
covered  with  large  trees,  and  along  the  beach  only  there  are  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  lies  8  m.  off*  Cape 
Sodon,  the  nearest  shore  of  Java,  and  about  6  leagues  E  S.E.  from  Cape  Sangian  Sara.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  in  many  places  stretches  off  more  than  a  mile,  particularly  off  the  W. 
end  nearly  2  m. ;  but  on  the  N.W.  side  there  is  a  good  watering-place,  where  the  boats  can  enter  a 
little  river,  through  a  chaimel,  with  reefs  on  both  sides ;  and  the  ships  may  anchor  in  18  to  24 
fathoms,  clay  bottom,  2  m.  distant  from  the  island,  close  to  those  reefs,  which  partially  dry  at  L.W. 
According  to  Captain  F.  H.  Ampt,  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Navy,  this  is  a  good  watering-place  in  the 
Easterly  monsoon.  The  depths  are  from  30  to  40  fathoms  to  the  S.  of  Klapper  Island,  4  m.  off 
shore. 

Trowers  Island,  or  Pnlo  Tii^il,  is  nearly  of  the  same  circumference  and  outward  appearance 
as  Klapper  Island,  and  lies  E.  by  N.  12  m.  distant  from  it.  This  island  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
reef.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  this  island  there  are  from  13  to  19  fathoms  water,  and  at  the 
S.E.  and  S.  sides,  at  some  distance,  no  bottom  with  50  and  100  fathoms  line.  Captain  Klein,  who 
lost  the  Cheriton  here  in  1847,  reports  that  at  H  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  there  is  a  rock,  on 
which  the  native  proas  have  sometimes  struck.  Everywhere  else  round  the  island  from  13  to  19 
fathoms  will  be  found,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  more  than  100  fathoms. 
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Along  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  these  islands,  as  far  as  Cape  Sangian  Sira»  there  are  rocks  which 
in  4ome  places  lie  H  ^^^  ^  iQ-  o^ »  ^^^  it  affords  no  shelter  whatever  with  S.W.  and  S.E.  gales. 
Lieut.  Escher,  D.R.N.,  discovered  a  shoal  in  1837,  at  H  m.  from  the  shore,  and  just  to  the  £.  of 
Cape  Sodon ;  it  bears  N.  ^  E.  from  the  E.  point  of  Klapper  Island,  and  about  W.N.W.  from  the 
W.  point  of  Trowers  Island,  with  2^  fathoms  on  it. 

When  making  Java  Head  with  hazy  weather,  the  appearance  of  the  land  to  the  E.  of  Cape 
Sangian  Sira,  between  it  and  the  high  land  of  Cape  Sodon,  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  high 
land  of  the  W.  point  of  Java,  with  the  adjacent  hills  on  Princes  Island ;  for  the  low  land  in  such 
circumstances  is  not  distinguishable  at  a  distance,  and  is  therefore  often  mistaken  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Princes  Channel. 

Wynkoops  Bay,  formerly  called  Wine  Cooper^s  Bay,  is  entirely  open  to  W.  and  S.W.  winds. 
Cape  Anjol,  its  prominent  S.  point,  in  lat  7°  25'  S.,  Ion.  106^  ^6'  E.,  is  low  but  easily  distinguished, 
and  conspicuous  from  the  W.  The  entrance  of  the  Bay  is  8  leagues  broad,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  bay  is  10  m.  At  the  N.E.  side  of  the  bay  are  the  government  store-houses  for  coffee  and 
salt.  There  are  many  spots  of  good  anchorage  ground,  but  a  large  funnel-shaped  space  in  mid- 
channel,  leading  from  the  entrance  to  the  store,  is  more  than  100  fathoms  deep.  At  2  cables  due 
W.  from  the  stores,  there  are  some  sunken  rocks,  with  3  and  li  fathoms  water.  The  best  road- 
stead is  to  the  S.  of  the  store-houses,  and  is  called  the  Palabouan  Eadja.  Regular  soundings  will 
be  found  there  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Gambang  Point,  with  good  holding-ground  of  clay  and 
sand ;  and  vessels  may  safely  anchor  there  in  as  far  as  8  fathoms,  or  from  i^  m.  to  a  mile  off  shore. 
In  neap  tides,  the  rise  and  fall  near  the  store- houses  is  2  ft.  7  in.,  and  in  the  springs  about  5^  ft. 
At  F.  and  C.  the  time  of  H.  W.  is  6  oWock,  but  the  time,  as  well  as  the  rise,  depends  much  upon 
the  influence  of  the  rivers,  which  often  disturb  its  regularity.  From  Wynkoops  Bay  the  coast  of 
Java  stretches  9  m.  W.  to  Gebang  Point,  and  from  thence  it  trends  more  N.W.  The  coast  is  high 
and  rocky,  but  becomes  moi*e  level  to  the  W.  at  Hussa  Point,  in  lat.  6°  61'  S.,  and  Ion.  105^  53'£., 
where  there  is  a  sandy  beach :  the  whole  coast  is  covered  with  trees.  In  the  whole  of  that  interval 
there  is  but  little  anchoring-ground,  and  in  many  places  (very  near  shore)  no  bottom,  with  100 
fathoms  line.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  Hussa  Point,  lies  a  bank  of  soundings  of  from  15  to  30  fathoms 
water,  coarse  sand  and  mud,  and  extending  to  Trowers  Island. 

Ships  coming  from  Europe  in  the  Easterly  monsoon  generally  shape  their  course  so  as  to 
make  the  land  to  windward  of  Sunda  Strait,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  get  first  sight  of  the 
land  near  Cape  Anjol,  or  of  Wynkoops  Bay.  Should  a  vessel  in  such  a  case  require  fresh  water, 
it  may  speedily  be  procured  in  Wynkoops  Bay,  whilst  beef,  rice,  and  fowls  may  also  be  had  there. 
This  bay  is  also  very  convenient  for  shipping  produce  for  Europe. 

Further  Hemarks  about  Sunda  Strait  will  be  found  in  the  next  Chapter, 


ISLAND  OUTSIDE  OF  SUNDA  STRAIT. 

CHBISTMAS  ISLAITD,  though  remarkably  placed  about  80  leagues  to  S.  of  Sunda  Strait, 
seems  not  to  have  its  position  properly  determined.  It  is  about  3  leagues  in  length  each  way,  of 
square  form ;  may  be  seen  IS  leagues  off  in  clear  weather;  and  abounds  with  trees,  many  of  which 
are  said  to  be  cocoa-nut  and  limes.  Captain  G.  Richardson,  in  the  Pi-got,  endeavoured  to  find 
anchorage  at  this  island ;  two  boats  were  sent  to  examine  it,  but  they  could  find  no  place  where  a 
ship  might  anchor,  during  a  search  of  two  days,  sounding  round  the  island  ;  it  was  found  steep-to, 
witli  95  fathoms  within  a  cable's  length  of  shore ;  and  the  only  accessible  part  they  discovered  was 
at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  at  a  small  white  beach,  resembling  sand,  but  formed  of  white  stones 
and  coral,  where  they  landed,  and  got  a  number  of  land-crabs  and  boobies.  Some  wild  hogs  were 
seen,  but  they  could  find  no  runs  of  water. 

The  N.  end  is  said  to  be  in  lat.  10°  27'  S.,  and  the  body  of  the  Island  in  lat.  10°  31'  S..  Ion. 
105°  33'  E.  ;  or  19  m.  E.  from  Java  Head  by  chronometer  to  the  W.  end  of  the  Island,  which 
makes  that  W.  Point  in  Ion.  105°  30'  E. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

WIND  AND  CURRENT  CHARTS — EXPLANATION ^ATLAimO  OCEAN  WINDS  — INDIAN  OCEAN  WINDS- 
TRADES  AND  ANTI-TRADES — MONSOONS — OCEAN  CURRENTS — PASSAGES  VROM  GOOD  HOPE  CAP1< 
TO  RED  SEA — PERSIAN  GOLF — BOHBAT— CETLON — BENGAL — BCRMAH — 6UNDA  STRAIT — STEAMER 
TRACKS — HOMEWARD   PASSAGES, 

(Variation  of  Compass  off  the  Cape  82®  W. ;  at  St.  Paul's,  2P  W.  ;  at  King  George 
Sound.  5°  W.  Off  Madagascar  S.  Point.  19**  W. ;  at  Mauritius,  10°  W. ;  amongst 
the  Seychelles,  5°  W.  At  Socotra,  2°  W. ;  the  same  at  the  Chaqos,  and  at  N.W. 
Cape  of  Australia). 

An  account  of  tbe  Passages  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  may  conveniently  be  prefaced  by 
some  description  of  the  Winds  and  Currents  according  to  tbe  seasons. 

The  Admiralty  Wind  and  Cnrrent  Charts*  for  tbe  Indian  Ocean  furnish  au  excellent  basis 
for  the  development  of  ships'  tracks  during  four  distinct  periods  of  the  year.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportune  appearance  of  this  valuable  publication ;  and  our  Passage  Charts  are 
founded  upon  it.    We  therefore  give  the  following  explanation  of  the  signs  and  symbols  adopted. 

WIHDS  and  their  Symbols.  Winds  are  grouped  in  5  degree  squares.f  Their  prevalent 
directions  (true)  are  shown  by  arrows  as  they  fly.  The  relative  durations  of  the  several  winds  in 
a  group,  are  denoted  by  the  lengths  of  the  arrows :  when  recorded  as  having  blown  from  opposite 
points,  one  half  the  arrow's  length  can  alone  be  shown. 

Calms.  Calms  are  indicated  by  shaded  circles,  the  relative  amount  for  each  square  being 
denoted  by  their  varying  sizes ;  thus,  if  in  a  thousand  observations  of  8  hour's  duration,  embracing 
winds  and  calms,  five  hundred  were  calms,  the  circle  would  be  that  inscribed  between  two  meridians 
5^  apart ;  if  one  hundred  were  calms,  the  diameter  of  the  calm  circle  would  be  one-fifth  of  the  fore- 
going, or  equal  to  one  degree  of  longitude. 

Trade  Winds.  The  regions  over  which  these  vnnds  prevail,  are  distinguished  by  colour, 
N.E.  blue — S.E.,  red.  Their  average  limits  are  marked  in  similarly  coloured  lines ;  and,  when 
necessaiy.  the  equatorial  limits  are  further  distinguished  by  one,  two,  or  three  lines  for  the  conse- 
cutive months. 

Note.  The  average  boundary  of  the  S.W.  winds,  which  prevail  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  is 
marked  by  a  plain  line,  the  region  over  which  the  winds  prevail  being  distinguished  by  purpU 
colour. 

Monsoons.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea,  the  region  and  average  limits  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  N.E.  trade  wind*  The  limits  of  the  Westerly 
or  N.W.  monsoons,  (that  prevail  in  the  Indian  and  Western  Pacific  Oceans)  are  shown  by  broken 
lines,  with  the  distinguishing  number,  when  necessary,  for  tbe  consecutive  months.  The  regions 
of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  are  colowred  purpls ;  the  regions  of  the  N.W.  monsoon,  or  middle  monsoon, 
have  a  faint  shade  of  black. 

*  Compiled  bj  StaiF-Cftptain  F.  J.  Evans,  B.N.,  F.B.S.,  and  Staff-Commander  T.  A.  HvU,  B.V.,  Hydro- 
graphic  Department,  and  published  in  October,  1872. 

t  It  LB  necesMkry  to  apprise  the  Navigator  that  at  the  present  time  materials  for  oonstrocting  Wind  Charts 
are  very  unequally  distribute.  In  the  squares  of  frequented  tracks  of  nayiffation,  the  Wind  arrows  may  be  drawi 
from  a  result  of  several  thousand  observations,  whilst  those  in  unfrequented  tracks  may  be  drawn  from  only  a  fe^ 
hundred  observations,  or  even  a  less  number.  Some  wind  arrows  and  calm  circlet  are  given  at  stations  on  land  : 
they  are  drawn  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  the  Ocean  squares. 
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BainB  (according  to  the  seasons  on  Coasts.)  Those  experienced  in  the  tropical  regions  are 
oceasionally  noted  in  their  respective  localities. 

Hurricanes— Cyolones — Tjrphoons.  Tracks  illustrating  the  course  of  the  centres  of  numerous 
well  authenticated  storms  (known  under  the  above  names)  in  the  Indian  and  China  Seas,  are  shown 
by  thick  black  lines  in  the  regions  in  which  they  prevail.  These  storms  are  progressive  revolving 
gales  of  unusual  violence ;  they  may  be  generally  described  as  great  whirlwinds  turning  round  and 
rolling  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  average  rate  of  the  progressive  movement  of  the  centre  or 
focus  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes  is  about  800  miles  a  day ;  those  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  China  Sea  about  )iOO  miles  a  day,  and  often  less ,  whilst  the  cyclones  of  the  Austral 
Indian  Ocean  vary  in  their  rate  of  progress  from  200  to  50  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
direction  of  the  progress  of  the  central  track,  is  shown  by  feathered  arrows. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  effects  of  these  storms  are  often  felt  100  m.  on  either  side  of  the 
central  track,  this  limit  expanding  in  the  extra- tropical  regions. 

The  seasons  in  which  these  storms  prevail  are  as  follows  : 
Cyclones — Malabar  Coast  and  Bay  of  Bengal  April,  May,  Oct^  Nov. 

South  Indian  Ocean  ....        Dec.  to  April. 

Typhoons— China  Sea July  to  Nov. 

Coasts  of  Japan  .         .  '      .         .         .         Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 

Ice.  The  general  limits*  of  the  icebergs,  which  (from  the  experience  of  modem  navigators), 
are  found  to  fringe  the  Antarctic  Seas,  are  shown  by  a  boundary  line.  This  boundary,  must,  how- 
ever, only  be  considered  an  arbitrary  one,  as,  in  different  years,  isolated  bergs  may  be  fallen  in  with 
to  the  North  of  it,  especially  when  near  the  projecting  capes  of  the  several  continents. 

In  the  high  Southern  routes,  adopted  of  late  years  by  navigators  in  the  voyages  to  and  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  greatest  number  of  icebergs  have  been  seen  in  the  Austral  Summer 
season,  or  in  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.,  and  the  smallest  number  in  June  and  July.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  more  icebergs  are  seen  in  March  and  April  than  during  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Temperature  of  air  and  sea.  The  indications  of  the  Thermometer  should  not  be  neglected 
in  these  Seas,  as  there  is  generally  a  diminution  of  temperature  of  the  air  and  sea  on  approaching 
ice ;  this,  however,  must  not  be  assumed  as  an  infallible  guide.  Icebergs  should,  f  possible,  be 
passed  to  windward,  to  avoid  the  loose  ice  floating  to  leeward. 

CURRENTS  AND  THEIR  SYMBOLS. 

The  Currents  of  the  Ocean  are  properly  distinguished  by  the  different  and  significant  names 
Stream  and  Drift.  The  Drift  Current  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  wiud  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
as  for  example,  in  the  region  of  the  trade  winds,  where  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  generally 
speaking,  is  converted  into  a  slow  current  moving  to  leeward.  A  Drift  current  is  therefore  shallow 
and  slow,  and  can  run  in  no  other  direction  than  to  leeward. 

The  Stream  Current  has  been  described  as  an  accumulation  of  the  parts  of  the  drift  into  a 
collective  mass,  by  the  intervention  of  some  obstacle ;  the  mass  then  running  off  by  means  of  its 
own  gravity,  and,  taking  the  direction  imposed  on  it  by  the  obstacle,  becomes  a  Stream  of  Current, 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  powerful  Stream  pursuing  its  way  like  a  vast  river  through  the  Ocean. 

Stream  Currents  would  appear  to  be  further  dependent  on  the  inequality  of  the  amount  of  beat 
received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun,  in  the  tropical  and  polar  regions.  Experience  proves  that  warm 
water  flows  in  an  upper  current  from  low  to  high  latitudes ;  cold  water  in  an  under  current  from  high 
to  low  latitudes,  and  thus  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  configuration  of  the  sea 
coast  and  ocean  bed,  affects  their  direction.  These  '*  Oceanic  Rivers''  may  vary  in  breadth,  like  the 
Grulf  Stream  (from  50  to  250  m.)  and  are  sufficiently  deep  to  be  turned  aside  by  banks  which  do 
not  rise  within  60  or  80  fathoms  of  the  surface  ;  as  the  Agulhas  current  is  deflected  by  the  Agulhas 
bank  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  run  with  such  rapidity  (sometimes  100  m.  a  day)  as  to  be 
uninfluenced  materially  by  antagonistic  winds,  except  near  their  borders. 

Changes  of  temperature  of  the  surface  water  are  frequently  abrupt,  and  these  changes  are 
especially  marked  on  the  edges  of  the  Stream  Currents ;  as  for  example,  ou  the  N.  and  W.  edges 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  it  is  met  by  the  Arctic  Current  from  Davis  Strait,  and  the  two  run  nearly 
side  by  side.    Also  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  junction  of  the  Agulhas  Current  and  the 

A  more  detailed  account  (in  the  graphic  form)  of  Icebergs,  which  have  been  fallen  in  with  in  the  Aastral 
Indian  Ocean,  is  given  on  the  Chart  at  page  80,  reduced  from  another  excclleut  Admiralty  Chart,  which  shows 
(without  that  distortion  unavoidable  on  Mercator's  projection)  the  water-spaces  of  those  seas.  We  have  added 
a  few  tracks  for  ships. 
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cold  water  flowing  into  low  latitudes  from  the  Antarctic  Sea.  And  agftin  off  the  E.  coast  of  South 
America  to  the  S.  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

It  is  es])ecial]y  to  be  observed,  that  the  seaman  must  be  prepared  for  unsettled  weather  and  a 
cross  and  ofien  turbulent  sea,  when  passing  through  alternating  bands  of  warm  and  cold  water. 

Submarine  Currents  (indeed  the  ''  wonders  of  the  deep/'  which  science  is  now  intent  upon 
throwing  light  upon)  are,  in  our  judgment,  nature *8  effort  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  which  has 
been  meddled  with  bv  the  action  of  winds  on  the  surface  water.  In  Gibraltar  and  Babelmandeb 
Straits,  submarine  currents  must  at  times  exist. 

WINDS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

Variable  winds  prevail  in  both  hemispheres  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Trade  winds.     In  tin- 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  arr 
S.W.  and  W.S.W.  ;  if,  ou  the  contrary,  the  sun  is  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  they  are  more  from  W.N.W 
and  N.W.     This  last  period  is  that  of  gales  and  bad  weather  between  North  America  and  Europe 
In  the  English  channel,  Easterly  winds  prevail  in  Feb.,  March,  April,  and  part  of  May ;  during  the 
other  months  of  the  year  Westerly  winds  predominate. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Westerly  winds  vary  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  but  are  changeable 
and  irregular.  In  the  zone  between  the  parallels  of  28°  and  35°  S.,  the  winds  which  are  mosi 
frequently  met  with  are  from  N.E.  to  N.W.  by  N.,  and  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  by  W.,  principally  during: 
June,  July,  and  Aug. 

The  polar  limit  of  the  N.E.  Trade  wind  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  generally  extends  to  the  parallel 
of  lat  27°  N  ,  while  that  of  the  S.E.  Trade  lies  in  a  line  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Martin  Vaz.  This  limitation  varies  about  three  degrees  N.  or  S.  with  the 
position  of  the  sun.  The  equatorial  limits  of  these  Trade  winds  generally  vary  in  the  same  manner: 
that  of  the  N.E.  Trade  travelling  from  12°  N.  in  Aug.,  to  lat.  2°  N.  in  Feb.,  on  the  meridian  of 
'-^6°  W. ;  while  that  of  the  S.E.  Trade  changes  from  lat.  3°  N.  to  1°  N.  during  the  same  months 
and  in  the  same  longitude.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  Equator,  the  N.E.  Trade  wind  inclines  more  from  the  East. 

During  summer  the  N.E.  Trade  is  sometimes  gained  before  reaching  the  latitude  of  Madeira  ; 
this  fact  is,  however,  only  an  exception.  Between  the  months  of  Nov.  and  March  the  variable  windb 
of  the  temperate  zone  extend  to  lat.  20°  N. 

The  N.E.  Trade  wind  varies  considerably  under  the  influence  of  the  land,  and  to  the  Eastward 
of  Ion.  25°  W.,  within  400  or  5U0  m.  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  blows  more  from  the  Northward  than 
it  does  in  the  open  ocean.  Between  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  during  the  Northern 
summer  months,  it  blows  from  N.N.E.  to  N.E.  for  55  days  out  of  every  100 ;  and  during  the  winter 
months,  from  Jan.  to  March,  the  wind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Verde  draws  to  the  N.W. 
and  West. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  favourable  time  for  crossing  the  line  will  be  from  Dec.  to  June, 
when  the  passage  will  be  less  interrupted  by  calms,  squalls,  and  variable  winds.  In  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere, the  N.E.  Trade  wind  verges,  according  to  the  season,  more  or  less  towards  the  Equator : 
but  it  seldom  passes  to  the  S.  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  S.E.  Trade  wind  sometimes  extends  as 
far  as  lat.  5°  N.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  of  America. 

Sometimes  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds  join  each  other,  generally  somewhere  about  the 
meridian  of  28°  or  83°  W.,  where  a  ship  may  pass  in  a  scjuall  from  one  trade  to  the  other.  Neai 
the  Equator,  the  winds  generally  draw  more  from  E.  to  S.  than  from  E.  to  N. 

NOTES  on  the  use  of  BABOMETEB.  The  average  range  of  the  barometer  in  the  higher 
latitudes  (bO°— 50°)  is  about  1*5  in. ;  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  ranges  of  275  and  3  inches 
have  been  recorded. 

In  the  intertropical  regions  the  range  varies  from  0*4  to  0*2  in.,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
the  Equator  it  seldom  exceeds  0*15  in.,  this  small  change  being  due  in  great  part  to  a  regulat 
diurnal  variation.  The  average  movement  of  the  barometer  within  the  tropics  being  thus  confineu 
within  small  limits,  any  interruption  of  the  law  may  be  deemed  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  bad 
weather. 

The  fall  of  the  barometer  in  hurricanes  ranges  from  1*0  to  20  and  even  2-5  in. ;  the  rapidit} 
of  the  fall  (and  the  depression  of  the  mercury)  increases  as  the  centre  of  the  storm  approaches. 

In  the  N.  hemisphere,  the  effect  of  the  veering  of  wind  on  the  barometer  is  according  to  the 
following  law : — 

With  East,  or  S.E.,  and  South  winds,  the  barometer /ottj. 
„     S.W.  winds,  the  barometer  ceases  to  fall  and  begins  to  rise. 
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With  West,  or  N.W.,  and  North  winds,  the  barometer  rises, 
„    N.E.  winds,  the  barometer  ceases  to  rise  and  begins  to  fall. 
While  in  the  S.  hemisphere  the  effect  is  as  follows  :— 

With  East,  or  N.E. ,  and  North  winds,  the  barometer /aZ&. 

N.W.  winds,  the  barometer  ceases  to  faU  and  begins  to  rise. 
West,  or  S.W.,  and  South  winds,  the  barometer  rises. 
S.E.  winds,  the  barometer  ceases  to  rise  and  begins  to  fall. 

WDTDS  and  WEATHEE  off  the  CAPE.  From  Sept.  to  May  (the  Cape  or  Austral  summer) 
fhe  prevailing  winds  are  from  S.E.  These  sometimes  rise  to  gales  at  this  season,  and  last  for  three 
days  together,  sometimes  much  more,  being  followed  by  calms  and  light  W.  winds.  Eastward  of 
Cape  Agulhas  they  blow  steadily  from  S.E.  by  £.,  but  to  the  Westward  they  follow  the  trend  of  the 
land,  and  in  False  Bay  blow  at  about  S.S.E. 

In  strength  the  S.-Easters  are  singularly  local  at  times,  the  wind  being  light ;  for  instance,  at 
Cape  Hangklip,  when  ships  were  driving  in  a  gale  from  the  same  quarter  in  Table  Bay ;  and  on 
another  occasion  there  was  a  furious  gale  in  Simons  Bay,  when  the  Hydra,  at  anchor  under  Point 
Danger,  had  scarcely  any  wind. 

Although  Sept.  to  May  is  the  season  of  S.-Easters,  Westerly  winds  and  Tiolent  gales  occur 
sometimes  throughout  the  year,  and  are  not  unfrequent  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  April ;  but  the  best 
chance  of  avoiding  them  is  to  keep  well  in  with  the  land. 

From  May  to  Sept.  (the  Cape  winter)  Westerly  winds  prevail,  with  occasional  breezes  of  short 
duration  from  the  S.E.  During  this  season  W.  gales  are  frequent,  and  are  most  severe  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  These  gales  generally  begin  at  W.,  and  back  to  N.W.,  or  as  far 
as  North,  varying  again  to  the  W.,  and  eventually  blowing  up  fine  at  S. W.  If,  when  running  along 
with  an  Easterly  wind,  it  should  shift  to  N.E.,  be  prepared  for  bad  weather,  particularly  if  there  be 
lightning  in  the  N.E.  or  N.W.;  but,  although  the  glass  falls,  bad  weather  may  not  come 
immediately,  as  the  barometer  always  stands  lower  with  Northerly  winds  in  S.  latitudes.  If,  how- 
ever, the  glass  falls,  and  heavy  dark  clouds  gather  in  the  W.,  prepare  quickly  for  bad  weather,  not- 
withstanding the  wind  may  be  Easterly  and  the  sky  clear  overhead  :  under  these  circumstances 
ships  have  frequently  barely  time  to  take  in  all  light  sails,  and  close  reef  the  topsails,  before  they 
are  taken  aback  from  the  N.W.,  and  a  heavy  gale  commences.  This  occurred  to  the  Brisk,  and  to 
many  other  ships,  particularly  in  the  longitude  of  Algoa  Bay,  and  was  the  supposed  cause  of  the 
foundering  of  H.M.S.  Nerbudda,  with  all  hands,  in  1855. 

Ships  proceeding  to  the  Westward  between  May  and  Sept.  should  be  well  found,  and  able  to 
encounter  a  succession  of  gales.  The  best  plan  is  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  the  strength  of  the  Agul- 
has current,  carrying  low  sail ;  but  from  Sept.  to  May  it  is  better  to  keep  more  inshore,  where  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  encountering  a  Westerly  gale.  The  sea  is  always  smoother  when  well  in  on  the 
bank. 

Ships  proceeding  to  the  Eastward  between  May  and  Sept.  are  generally  obliged  to  go  South- 
ward to  lat.  39°  or  40°  S.,  in  order  to  get  Westerly  winds  and  a  favourable  current ;  but  between 
May  and  Sept.,  when  Westerly  winds  prevail,  if  bound  to  any  of  the  S.E.  African  ports,  they  can 
frequently  coast  along  inside  die  current,  at  least  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Francis,  but  there  the  current 
must  be  encountered. 

Ice  Islands,  commonly  called  Icebergs,  are  very  rarely  fallen  in  with  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  northward  of  lat.  40°  S.  Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  of  ice  islands  being  seen  off 
the  Cape ;  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  keep  a  good  look  out  for  them.     {See  pages  79  and  80). 

WINDS  AND  CURRENTS  OF  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

The  S.E.  Trade  Wind  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  found  between  the  parallels  of  10°  and  28°  S., 
from  the  W.  coast  of  Australia  to  withiu  a  few  degrees  of  Madagascar.  Its  N.  limit  varies  with 
the  season,  changing  5  or  even  10  degrees  to  the  N.  or  S.,  according  as  the  sun  has  N.  or  S.  declina- 
tion. When  the  sun  is  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Equator,  the 
wind  veers  more  to  the  S.,  varying  from  S.E.  to  S.S.E. ;  and  when  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  it  takes 
a  more  Easterly  direction,  varying  from  E.S.E.  to  East,  and  sometimes  to  E.N.E.  To  the  S.  of 
this  trade,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  the  prevailing  wind,  or  anti-trade,  is  from  N.W. ;  this  is  met  with 
during  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Monsoons.  In  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  adjoining  seas  (owing  to  the  interference 
of  large  masses  of  land),  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  or  monsoons.  The  winds  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator  blow  S.W.  from  mid-April  to  mid-Sept.,  and  N.E.  from  Nov.  to  mid-March.  Their 
limits  are  from  the  Equator  to  the  Mekran  Coast  and  Calcutta,  and  in  the  China  Sea  to  lat  29°  N. . 
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and  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  to  the  coasts  of  India,  China,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Their 
influence  is  often  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  as  Ion.  145^  E.,  and  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the 
Japan  Islands.  In  the  middle  of  the  fiay  of  Bengal,  and  near  its  E.  coast,  towards  Malacca  Strait, 
calms  are  frequent,  especially  in  Feb.,  March,  and  April ;  when,  in  the  two  last  months,  S.  winds 
blow  upon  the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  and  N.W.  winds  upon  Arracan  coast.  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
bay  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons  is  thus  lost,  and  the  winds  are  unsteady. 

The  monsoons  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator  blow  S.E.  from  mid-April  to  mid-Sept. ;  and  N.W. 
varying  to  W.S.W.  from  mid-Oct.  to  mid-March.  Their  limits  are  from  the  Equator  to  the  parallels 
of  10°  or  11°  S.  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  12°  and  14°  S.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Pacific,  and 
from  near  the  coast  of  Africa  towards  the  E.  and  beyond  New  Guinea.  The  N.W.  monsoon  is 
subject  to  many  irregularities,  and  rarely  blows  either  strong  or  regular,  except  in  Dec.  and  Jan., 
at  which  time  it  occupies  the  space  from  Seychelles  to  Sumatra,  comprised  between  lat.  10°  or 
12°  S.,  and  2°  or  8°  N.  The  S.E.  monsoon,  which  is  the  period  of  the  fine  season  S.  of  the 
Equator,  may  be  considered  an  extension  of  the  S.E.  trade,  which  blows  as  far  as  the  Equator, 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  N.  tropic  (Cancer),  and  recedes  to  lat.  10°  or  11°  S.,  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  S.  tropic  (Capricorn). 

The  S.W.  monsoon  is  the  fair  season  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  begins  in  April  and 
continues  till  Nov.  The  winds  vary  during  this  monsoon  from  S.W.  to  S.E.,  and  E.S.E.,  parti- 
cularly near  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar ;  close  to  the  African  coast  land  breezes  are  frequent. 
Squalls  from  W.  to  N.N.W.  sometimes  happen  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  but  never  continue  long. 
In  mid- channel  the  monsoon  is  more  steady,  and  generally  blows  right  through ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  to  this,  for  in  the  S.  part  of  the  channel  light  variable  winds  and  W.  currents  have 
sometimes  retarded  vessels  bound  to  India  through  this  channel. 

The  N.E.  monsoon  commences  in  Nov.  and  prevails  until  March.  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
channel  it  begins  early  in  Nov.,  but  towards  St.  Augustine  Bay  not  till  end  of  the  month,  and 
seldom  extends  farther  S. ;  the  prevailing  winds  varying  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  during  both  monsoons, 
between  Cape  Corrientes  and  the  S.W.  part  of  Madagascar.  It  is  chiefiy  during  the  N.E.  monsoon 
that  storms  occur,  when  S.E.  and  S.W.  winds,  which  prevail  without,  are  blowing  strong.  These 
winds  blow  into  the  channel  and  are  resisted  by  N.E.  and  N.W.  winds,  which  produce  a  high  tur- 
bulent sea,  and  sometimes  whirlwinds,  by  their  opposing  force ;  the  sky  is  then  overclouded,  and 
the  rain  heavy.  The  tomadoea  of  the  N.  part  reach  Mozambique,  and  sometimes  these  violent 
storms  reach  as  far  N.  as  Zanzibar. 

£.  Coast  of  Madagascar.  The  S.E.  trade  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  Madagascar  coast. 
On  the  E.  coast  of  this  island,  as  in  Mozambique  channel,  monsoons  are  regularly  established. 
The  N.E.  monsoon,  varying  to  N.N.E.,  blows  from  Nov.  to  March,  and  the  S.E.  monsoon  from 
April  to  Oct.  However,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Madagascar,  N  E.  winds  are  generally  found,  which, 
veering  round  the  coast,  blow  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Mary.  To  the  W.  of  this  Cape,  and  oflF  the  S.W. 
end  of  Madagascar,  they  blow  from  S.E.  to  South  during  the  whole  year,  but  do  not  reach  far  to 
the  N.  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  island.  Land  winds  are  not  known  on  the  E.  coast  of  Madagascar, 
and  those  above  mentioned  are  sea-breezes  (day  winds)  that  blow  on  the  coast ;  commencing  about 
8  or  9  a m.,  they  freshen  up  towards  noon,  when  they  blow  strong;  and,  continuing  so  till  8  p.m.* 
they  gradually  abate  towards  sunset. 

At  Seyclielles  and  Ghagos  Islands.  From  the  Equator  to  lat.  12°  S.,  in  which  belt  these 
islands  lie,  the  S.E.  monsoon  prevails  from  May  till  mid-Oct.,  which  is  their  6ne  season,  and  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  delightful.  The  N.W.  monsoon,  the  rainy  season,  during  which  the  winds 
vary  between  N.W.  and  W.S.W. ,  is  from  mid-Nov.  or  beginning  of  Dec.  to  the  beginning  or  end  of 
April.     In  Dec.  and  Jan.  the  weather  is  very  sultry,  and  the  rains  fall  with  greatest  violence. 

The  Mauritius  hurricanes  do  not  extend  to  Seychelles,  their  equatorial  limit  being  lat.  10°  S. ; 
yet  the  Seringapatam  is  said  to  have  had  a  rotatory  storm  in  the  end  of  Sept.,  1851,  about  900  m. 
to  S.E.  of  Mahe.  Being  thus  favourably  situated,  these  islands  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
English  and  French  men-of-war  to  spend  the  hurricane  months  at. 

At  the  Chagos  archipelago  the  winds  are  much  the  same  ;  the  N.W.  monsoon  or  rainy  season 
is  from  mid-Dec.  to  mid-April.  In  the  latter  month  and  part  of  May  the  winds  are  variable. 
From  June  to  Sept.  the  Easterly  monsoon  (which  is  in  reality  only  the  S.E.  trade  blowing  up 
towards  the  Equator)  prevails,  the  wind  occasionally  veering  to  E.N.E.,  but  mostly  at  E.S.E.  In 
Nov.  and  part  of  Dec.  the  winds  are  again  variable,  and  much  from  N.W. 

Maldivh  Archipelago.  As  the  Maldivhs  occupy  a  space  of  nearly  8°  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
are  partly  S.  of  the  Equator,  it  may  be  expected  that  their  climate  will  be  influenced  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  N.W.  monsoon  of  the  Chagos  and  Seychelles,  and  the  S.E.  trade  when  it  blows  up  to 
the  line  :  on  the  other  hand  by  those  atmospheric  disturbances  which  usher  in  the  N.E.  monsoon 
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of  Hindostan  and  Ceylon.    Therefore  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  a  separate  description  of  th« 
winds  that  are  experienced  at  both  N.  and  S.  extremes  of  this  long  chain  of  islands. 

Southern  Maldivhs.  Ad-du  Atoll,  being  40  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  £quator,  is  almost  without 
the  influence  of  the  regular  Indian  monsoons ;  the  winds  and  weather  being  very  variable,  subject 
to  squalls  and  rain.  The  N.£.  monsoon  is  felt  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March  ;  the  winds  generally  from 
North  and  N.E.,  but  occasionally  from  W.  of  North,  and  the  weather  is  less  cloudy  and  rainy  than 
when  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  N.  of  the  line.  In  April  and  May  the  winds  are  variable,  but 
mostly  from  the  Westward.  From  May  to  Dec.  the  winds  are  from  W.  by  S.,  to  S.  and  S.S.E., 
with  much  rain  and  squalls.  About  the  middle  of  the  latter  month,  which  is  about  the  time  that 
the  S.E.  trade  finally  retires  Southward,  and  the  N.W.  monsoon  commences  below  the  Equator, 
hard  squalls  and  fresh  gales  from  W.  to  W.N.W.  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  occur  at  the  Equatorial 
channel,  lasting  for  a  fortnight  about. 

Mali  AtolL  This  central  part  of  the  Maldivhs  marks  a  great  difiference  in  the  weather 
during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  for  the  Southern  groups  then  experience  frequent  squalls  and  rain  with 
variable  winds  ;  whereas  to  N.  of  Mali,  that  is  the  season  (as  at  the  Lakadivhs)  of  fine  weather  and 
generally  moderate  breezes.     There  is  no  such  marked  difference  in  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

Northern  MaldiyhB.  At  Hea-wandu  Pholo  Atoll,  the  head  of  the  Maldivhs,  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon is  steady  from  mid-Dec.  to  the  end  of  Feb.,  between  N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  moderate  and  light 
breezes,  with  slight  showers  of  rain  about  every  fortnight.  In  March  and  April  the  winds  incline 
more  from  N.  and  N.W.,*  until  in  May  the  S.W.  monsoon  commences,  and  lasts  four  months  only. 
In  Sept.  the  winds  become  N.W.,  but  occasionally  W^.  squalls  accompanied  by  rain.  In  Oct.,  the 
winds  are  moderate  and  variable  from  W.  by  S.  to  N.  by  W.,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  pleasant, 
but  occasional  hard  squalls  occur  with  heavy  showers  of  rain  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  Bom- 
d&j  t^^hanta»  In  Nov.  the  winds  are  light  between  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.,  with  occasional  Easterly 
squalls ;  after  the  middle  of  the  mouth  there  occurs  a  period  (about  one  week)  of  dark  cloudy  tem- 
pestuous weather,  with  long  continued  rain  from  the  W. ;  this  seems  to  be  at  the  same  time  as  the 
change  of  monsoon  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar ;  after  which  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  fairly  established,  and 
throughout  Dec.  is  steady  at  E.N.E.,  with  pleasant  and  clear  weather,  but  occasional  squalls  and 
rain  from  about  E.S.E. 

Lakadivh  Islands.  The  winds  and  weather  in  the  vicinity  of  Minikoi  island  are  much  the 
same  as  experienced  at  the  head  of  the  Maldivh  group,  and  at  the  same  time  differing  little  from 
those  amongst  the  N.  islands  and  reefs  of  the  Lakadivhs,  amongst  which  the  E.  I.  C.  surveying 
brig  Taptee  spent  one  entire  fine  season  from  Nov.  to  April. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  N.E.  monsoon  is  at  its  height ;  but,  though  steady,  very 
light  indeed,  seldom  attaining  to  a  moderate  breeze,  unless  the  wind  hauls  to  the  N.  point  or  a  little 
W.  of  it,  when  a  fresh  breeze  may  occur  for  two  or  three  days.  Towards  the  end  of  Feb.  there 
remains  very  little  Easting  in  the  wind.  In  March,  it  is  usually  N.  throughout  the  day,  and  N.W. 
between  sunset  and  sunrise ;  being  strongest  about  midnight,  a  fresh  breeze. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  lightning  begins  to  exhibit  at  night,  and  in  a  few  days  sharp  squalls 
with  rain  occur  in  tlie  evening  (or  early  night)  from  the  S.E.  quarter,  and  sometimes  from  the  W^. : 
strong  N.W.  winds  succeeding  them  for  three  or  four  days  ;  therefore  April  must  be  considered  an 
unsettled  month  when  a  Southerly  gale,  sometimes  a  cyclone,  is  likely  to  happen  along  the  Malabar 
coast  {see  page  801).  The  Cleopatra  s  cyclone  (of  mid- April,  1847)  was  felt  among  these  islands, 
commencing  at  N.K.,  round  by  North  to  N.W.,  the  vortex  of  the  gale  passing  between  them  and 
the  coast,  but  very  close  to  the  E.-most  islands  of  the  Lakadivh  group,  over  which  the  storm  wave 
committed  much  havoc ;  throwing  up  masses  of  coral  of  a  ton  weight,  along  the  weather  shore,  and 
destroying  1800  people.  In  May  the  winds  are  mostly  N.W. ;  but  occasional  S.W.  breezes 
and  a  W.  swell  herald  the  S.W^.  monsoon,  which  is  fairly  established  before  the  end  of  May  and 
lasts  till  Sept.  when  the  wind  hauls  to  the  N.W.,  and  during  that  month  and  Oct.  hangs  between 
N.W.  and  N.  by  W.,  and  in  Nov.  between  N.N.W.  and  N.N.E.  In  this  latter  month  Southerly 
gales  have  been  experienced  at  Bombay  and  along  the  Canara  coast  (see  page  302),  and  N.E.  and 
S.E.  gales  to  N.W.  of  the  Lakadivhs.  These  atmospheric  disturbances  occur  about  the  same 
period  as  the  tempestuous  weather  at  the  head  of  the  Maldivhs,  or  a  little  later  than  the  burst  of 
the  Madras  monsoon  (sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  cyclone  gale).  For  the  first  half  of  Dec.  the  wind 
hangs  much  at  the  N.  point,  sometimes  getting  to  N.N.W.,  and  blowing  fresh  for  two  or  three 
da\  s ;  in  the  latter  half  it  gets  more  Easting  and  may  be  fairly  called  the  N.E.  monsoon,  but  it  is 
of  little  strength,  seldom  attaining  to  more  than  a  royal  breeze. 


*  In  April  gales  and  aqnaHs  may  be  expected  from  wikcertain  directions,  as  they  frequently  come  from 
qyolones  not  far  ofi*.     {See  page  801). 
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CURRENTS  OF  INDIAN  OCEAN,  ARABIAN  SEA,  AND  BAY  OF  BENGAL. 

The  surface  drift,  which  affects  a  vessel's  passage,  is  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with,  and  will 
be  described  in  these  Sailing  Directions,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices  the  currents  are  very  different,  and  yet  most  books  on  physical  geography  (of  which 
uo  two  agree)  group  them  together  as  if  there  were  no  periodical  changes. 

The  Agnlhas  Gurrent  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  converging  streams,  the'  greater  one 
flowing  W.-ward  from  the  trade  wind  latitudes,  and  the  other  following  the  coast  to  S.  from  the  W. 
part  of  Mozambique  Channel.  These  streams  join  about  Natal,  and  form  the  powerful  Agulhas 
current,  which,  flowing  at  first  near  the  shore,  begins  to  branch  off  at  Hood  point,  and  thence 
nearly  follows  the  course  of  the  edge  of  Agulhas  bank,  but  passes  over  the  S.  extreme  of  it.  In 
Ion.  *20°  E.  it  divides  into  two  weak  branches,  one  flowing  N.W.  about  one  knot  per  hour  past  the 
Cape  peninsula  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  minorling  with  the  counter  current- 

The  Agulhas  current  is  seldom  much  felt  on  the  bank,  and  near  the  land  there  is  frequently 
an  Easterly  set,  particularly  between  Capes  Hangklip  and  Agulhas,  where,  on  two  occasions, 
H.  M  .S.  Hydra  found  an  E.S.E.  current  of  one  knot.  The  temperature  of  the  water  generally 
indicates  whether  you  are  in  the  Agulhas  current  or  not,  as  it  is  considerably  warmer  than  the  sea 
both  N.  and  S.  of  it.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  greatest  off  Cape  Recife,  where  it  sometimes 
attains  a  velocity  of  4  knots,  and  frequently  3  knots,  but  its  average  rate  between  Hood  Point  and 
Ion.  ii4°  E.  is  *2J  knots,  becoming  weaker  as  it  proceeds  to  the  W.  from  thence.  At  times  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  said  to  be  checked  by  Westerly  gales,  and  to  run  all  the  stronger  after- 
wards ;  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case ;  it  more  often  runs  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gale,  causing  a 
dangerous  steep  sea.  Instead  of  being  checked  by  gales  the  current  is  more  likely  deflected  from 
its  ordinary  course.  The  breadth  of  the  Agulhas  current  is  not  great,  probably  from  30  to  60  m., 
but  this  varies  very  much,  and  reliable  information  on  this  point  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  calm 
weather  we  have  observed  the  sea  much  confused,  with  overfalls,  when  about  45  m.  from  shore  in 
Ion,  25°  E. ;  this  was  at  the  time  the  inner  edge  of  the  current. 

The  Counter  Agulhas  Current  (running  to  the  Eastward)  is  chiefly  found  between  latitudes 
37°  and  43'  S.,  but  frequently  not  to  the  N.  of  lat.  88°  S. :  when  in  the  longitude  of  Agulhas  it  has 
a  mean  velocity  of  1^  knots,  and  it  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  Agulhas  current.  The  strength 
of  this  counter  current  is  very  variable :  on  one  occasion,  when  proceeding  Eastward,  H.M.S.  Brisk, 
in  lat.  39°  S.,  had  a  3-knot  current  in  her  favour  (70  m.  in  the  24  hours),  the  wind  being  fair  also, 
but  a  heavy  sea  running  to  the  Westward  caused  the  ship  to  pitch  so  heavily  as  to  necessitate 
running  under  close  reefed  topsails,  although  the  wind  was  moderate. 

The  Trade  Drift  is  a  Westerly  surface  movement  extending  sometimes  nearly  to  the  Equator, 
(but  at  the  period  of  the  Austral  summer,  not  much  more  than  the  same  space  in  latitude  as  Mada- 
gascar,) and  extending  from  near  Australia  to  Madagascar,  round  the  N.  end  of  which  it  runs 
VVestward  with  great  velocity  towards  the  Comoro  Islands.  There  during  one-third  of  the  year  it 
unites  with  the  Indian  N.E.  monsoon  current,  and  flows  down  the  Mozambique  channel,  to  the  S. 
of  which  it  is  joined  by,  or  runs  parallel  with  that  stream  which  passes  S.  of  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar.  We  are  indebted  to  H.  M.  cruisers  and  those  of  the  Indian  Navy  (employed  formerly 
in  the  quasi  suppression  of  the  slave  trade),  for  further  light  upon  oceanic  movements  in  this 
direction.  To  the  N.  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  a  N.W.  current  of  1  or  Ij  knots  per  hour  is 
generally  found.  This  effectually  cuts  in  two  the  so-called  Mozambique  current,  which  Maury 
described  as  **  another  Gulf-Stream,"  running  with  constancy  to  the  South. 

Constant  Westerly  Streams  are  found  off  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  Madagascar;  that 
great  island  stands  athwart  the  course  of  the  superficial  Trade-drift,  dividing  its  waters,  but  accumu- 
lating them  into  deep  and  rapid  stream-currents  off  Cape  Ambre  and  Fort  Dauphin. 

The  Westerly  Stream  that  flows  past  Cape  Ambre  strikes  the  African  coast  about  Cape  Del- 
<,^ado,  and  there  bifurcates.  One  branch  flowing  N.,  past  Zanzibar,  and  on  to  Socotra  with  the 
Southerly  monsoon ;  but  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  (Dec.  to  March)  it  is  deflected  from  the  land 
towards  the  E.,  below  the  Equator,  or  between  lat.  2°  and  3°  S.,  (from  which  position  we  shall 
trace  it  again  presently).  The  other  branch  flows  Southward  (with  constancy  only  during  the  N.E. 
monsoon)  past  Mozambique,  following  the  African  coast  and  past  Cape  Corrientes ;  below  (sometimes 
off)  this  cape  it  is  joined  by  that  branch  of  current  which  flows  past  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar 
towards  Cape  Agulhas,  and  which  for  distinction  we  call  the  Dauphin-Agulhas  Stream,  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Agtdhas  Current  when  it  arrives  off  that  Cape. 

The  current  which  we  have  now  traced  from  Cape  Ambre  past  the  Comoro  Islands  and 
Mozambique  (cone^tant  and  strong  there  only  during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.E.  mousoon)  is  doubt- 
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less  that  spoken  of  generally  as  the  Mozambique  current,  but  its  origin  is  in  the  Trade-Drift,  not 
a  particle  of  it  comes  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  as  Maury  supposed. 

Commodore  de  Horsey,  R.N.,  the  able  compiler  of  "  The  African  PUot,"^  says  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Currents,  '*  their  speed  varies  much,  and  the  system  is  complicated  by  strong  counter-current*, 
which  scarcely  run  two  consecutive  days  alike,  and  defy  all  attempts  to  ascertain  a  ship's  position, 
without  frequent  observations.  From  Delgado  Southward  the  current  generally  runs  li  or  2  knots 
past  Mozambique ;  but  between  the  Comoro  Islands  and  the  coast,  and  thence  Southward  until 
past  the  narrow  part  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the 
direction  or  force  of  the  current ;  it  will  run  S  knots  one  way,  and  as  much  another  at  times.'* 

We  now  .return  to  that  branch  of  current  which  flows  to  N.  of  Cape  Delgado,  and  is  commonly 
deflected  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  (Dec.  to  March)  from  the  land  towards  the  E.,  between  lat  2^ 
and  3^  S. ;  but  occasionally  its  reversal  is  hastened  by  strong  N.E.  winds,  bringing  their  current 
with  them  down  the  African  coast,  and  then  the  E.  deflection  may  occur  even  below  Zanzibar. 
But  this  is  merely  temporary — little  more  than  ephemeral — as  the  wind  that  causes  it.  The 
current  from  the  Arabian  Sea  is  warm,  but  that  passing  Cape  Ambre  is  much  cooler,  and  they  are 
disinclined  to  join  issue  at  once  ;  so  they  flow  side  by  side  for  a  short  distance  before  coalescing  and 
produce  those  ripplings  so  alarming  to  strangers.  They  soon  arrive,  on  their  E.  course,  upon  the 
region  of  the  N.W.  or  middle  monsoon  (extending  from  the  Amirante  Isles  to  and  beyond  Java), 
forming  that  Easterly  return  current'*'  which  has  been  now  for  the  first  time  fairly  brought  to  light 
in  the  excellent  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  prepared  at  the  Admiralty  by  Staff-Commander  Hull,  R.N.: 
which  make  us  express  surprise  that  anybody  should  have  attempted  to  controvert  the  views  of  Sir 
John  Herschell  as  to  the  harmony  between  winds  and  currents. 

Across  the  Middle  and  Outer  passages  (see  farther  on)  the  Trade  Drift  has  no  strength  of  any 
consequence,  the  average  being  about  i  m.  an  hour,  but  at  the  N.  end  of  Madagascar  (as  well  as 
off  the  S.  end)  it  becomes  a  stream  and  runs  40  or  50  m.  a  day. 

When  the  sun  is  at  greatest  N.  declination  and  the  S.E.  trade  blows  up  to  the  Equator 
(which  period  is  also  that  of  the  Easterly  monsoon  among  the  islands  between  Borneo  and  Australia), 
the  Trade  Drift  is  slightly  augmented  by  the  current  from  Torres  Strait,  and  flows  Westv^rd  past 
the  Chagos  and  Seychelles  groups  till  within  SOO  m.  of  the  African  coast,  along  which  it  is  forced 
to  the  N.  by  the  trend  of  the  coast,  and  by  the  Southerly  breezes  which  also  have  the  occasional 
effect  of  turning  the  Mozambique  current  Northward  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  causing  it  to 
whirl  round  by  the  S.E.  and  the  S.  between  the  Comoros  and  Madagascar. 

The  Chagos  and  Seyehelles  CnrrentB  run  generally  with  the  wind ;  for  four  months,  June, 
July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  to  the  West,  varying  occasionally  a  little  to  N.  or  S.  of  that  direction ;  in 
Oct.,  Nov.,  and  part  of  Dec.  they  are  very  variable  (whilst  the  S.E.  Trade  is  hacking  down  from 
the  line  as  the  sun  goes  Southward) ;  from  mid-Dec.  to  mid- April  they  run  to  Eastward,  propelled 
by  the  N.W.  monsoon ;  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  all  May  they  are  again  variable. 

The  Equatorial  Channel  Currents  are  very  strong ;  for  half  the  year  they  set  Westward, 
and  for  the  other  half  Eastward,  according  to  the  monsoon,  but  are  subject  to  checks  from  variable 
winds.  In  June  they  commence  to  set  Eastward,  and  last  till  the  end  of  Dec,  but  in  July  and 
Aug.  when  the  S.E.  Trade  blows  (but  with  interruptions)  up  to  the  Equator,  a  Westerly  set  has 
been  experienced  between  Ad-du  Atoll  and  Phua  Moluk  ;\  thus  showing  how  the  current  obeys  the 
prevailing  wind,  for  most  vessels  have  found  throughout  July  and  August  an  Easterly  set  of  50  or 
60  m.  a  day  through  the  Equatorial  channel.  In  Jan.  the  current  begins  to  set  Westward, 
receiving  its  impulse  from  the  N.E.  monsoon  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Maldivh  Currents.  No  general  description  will  do  for  the  currents^  in  the  manj 
channels  that  exist  amongst  this  chain  of  islands,  and  as  yet  there  are  but  few  recorded  obser- 
vations, and  these  are  for  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year.  Regular  tides  also  occur  through- 
out the  group,  and  a  tide  may  be  mistaken  for  a  current.  As  a  general  rule  the  currents  set 
Eastward  from  June  to  Sept. ;  then  Southerly  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Islands  till  Dec.,  in  the 
end  of  which  month  they  commence  setting  Westward,  strong  through  the  Cardiva  and  other 
channels  below  that  to  the  Equator  (but  only  extending  to  Ad-du  Atoll  from  mid-Jan.  to  mid-Feb.), 
and  they  run  in  that  direction  till  April.  In  May  they  are  variable  and  uncertain  till  the  S.W. 
monsoon  is  established. 

Currents  about  HinikoL  As  the  N.  E.  monsoon  blows  strong  through  the  gulf  of  Manar 
and  over  the  low  N.  half  of  Ceylon,  in  Jan.  and  Feb,  the  Westerly  current  runs  strongly  off  the  S. 

•  See  Current  Chart  for  the  N.E.  monsoon.  f  Ship  Contractor,  July  27  to  July  29, 1793. 

J  The  Indian  Ocean  Currents  are  well  described,  though  we  cannot  adopt  the  theory  of  the  winds,  in  **  Phy- 
sical G^eography,  in  its  relation  to  the  prevailing  Winds  and  Currents,**  by  J.  K.  Laughton,  Professor  at  ths 
Portsmouth  Boyal  Naval  College :  sold  by  Potter,  31,  Poultry,  London. 
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end  of  Ceylon  island,  and  seerns  to  continue  its  W.  direction  till  it  meets  with  an  obstruction  in  the 
long  Maldivh  chain;  then  tuniing  to  the  N.  close  along  the  N.-most  Atolls  towards  Minikoi 
Island,  thence  to  the  N.E.  and  the  E.,  curving  down  again  to  S.E. ;  thus  forming  a  whirl  (in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch)  to  E.  of  Minikoi.*  This  may  explain  what  Horsburgh  mentioned, 
that  the  current  sometimes  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  sets  to  the  N.W.  and  Northward.  In  April  and 
May  it  is  variable,  but  generally  to  S.  with  the  Northerly  winds  that  prevail  until  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon brings  its  Easterly  current  of  cooler  water,  which  the  S.E.  trade  has  brought  with  it  up  to  the 
Equator,  and  which  had  commenced  its  strong  N.E.  set  up  the  African  coast  early  in  April.  Near 
Minikoi  the  current  sets  in  Aug.  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  in  Sept.  to  the  S.E. ;  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  between  S.E.  and  South. 

The  Lakadivh  Currents  are  very  weak,  and  run  with  the  wind  during  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
only  tending  generally  to  make  the  ebb  stream  run  stronger  and  longer,  whilst  that  of  the  flood 
tide  is  reduced  to  one  or  two  hours  only  {see  tides,  Chap.  XIV) ;  there  is  sometimes  a  set  to  the  North- 
ward when  the  winds  are  light  and  variable,  especially  after  the  brisk  Northerly  \\nnds  that  prevail 
for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  or  rather  during  the  N.-Wester  season  of 
the  Malabar  coast  {see  Index)  w^hen  there  is  almost  always  a  Southerly  drain  along  the  shore  of 
Hindostan.  From  June  to  Sept.  the  current  sets  Easterly  and  with  considerable  strength  at  times, 
gradually  turning  to  E.  by  S.  in  July,  till  in  Oct.  it  is  S.E.,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  very  feeble 
and  variable  according  to  the  wind. 

An  excellent  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Lakadivh  and  Malabar  current  in  the  S.W.  monsoon 
has  been  given  by  the  washing  up  of  a  seaman  s  chest  near  Amblangodde,  about  20  m.  to  S. 
of  Colombo  on  July  24th,  1865 :  it  came  from  the  ship  General  Simpson  (from  Bombay  bound  to 
Liverpool)  wrecked  on  Chitlac  Island  on  June  19th.  There  seems  a  little  uncertainty  about  the 
day  when  the  chest  started  on  its  voyage,  but  the  master  of  the  vessel  left  her  with  cargo  entire  on 
July  10th.     Assuming  that  as  the  date,  the  current  was  36  m.  a  day  in  a  mean  S.E.  direction. 

VASIATION  or  COMPASS.  In  the  several  passages  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  Westerly  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  amounts  to  30^  ofiF 
the  south  end  of  Airica  ;  20°  off  the  south  end  of  Madagascar ;  10°  at  Mauritius ;  and  so  decreasing 
till  at  the  Maldivhs  there  is  none. 


PREVAILING  WINDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Navigators  have  the  choice  of  proceeding  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  any  of  the  routes 
East  of  Madagascar,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  to  the  N.  of  the  Equator,  which  is  from 
April  to  Oct.  The  outer  passage  to  the  E.  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  may  also  be  adopted  in  the 
same  season,  or  at  any  time  of  the  year,  by  ships  bound  to  Bengal,  but  ought  certainly  to  be  followed 
by  all  ships  from  Europe,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bound  to  Bombay,  which  cross  the  Equator 
from  Oct.  to  March,  when  N.E.  winds  mostly  prevail  in  North  latitude. 

Between  Madagascar  and  Australia  the  trade  wind  generally  prevails  from  the  S.E.  in 
lat.  26°  to  12°  S.  In  Feb.  March,  April,  and  May,  the  southern  limit  of  this  trade  is  frequently 
extended  to  lat.  23°  or  30°  S. ;  and  in  these  months  the  wind  in  some  places  is  often  fixed  at  E. 
or  E.N.E.,  continuing  from  these  directions  many  days  together.  This  happens  more  particularly 
in  mid-ocean,  for  near  the  W.  coast  of  Australia  the  trade  wind  blows  from  the  S.  and  S.W. ;  and 
to  the  E.  of  Madagascar,  and  near  the  Islands  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  it  is  often  obstructed  by 
sudden  changes. 

From  the  Equator  to  lat.  12°  S.,  the  winds  prevail  from  E.  by  S.  to  S.E.  by  E.  during  six 
months ;  this  is  called  the  EctsterJy  monsoon,  and  continues  from  April  to  Oct.  From  Oct.  to 
April,  the  Westerly  winds  prevail  within  the  same  limits,  blowing  often  at  N.W.  and  N.N.W.,  with 
cloudy  weather  and  rain ;  this  is  called  the  Westerly  monsoon,  (the  middle  monsoon  of  Captain 
Forrest)  and  brings  the  rainy  season  ;  the  Easterly  monsoon  being  the  dry  season  to  the  S.  of  the 
Equator. 

The  Westerly  winds  are  strongest  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  but  never  so  constant  as  the  Easterly 
winds  in  the  opposite  monsoon,  which  frequently  extend  to  the  Equator,  in  June,  July  and  Aug., 
from  the  meridian  of  Madagascar  to  Ion.  90°  E. ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from  Sumatra 
is  decreased,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Easterly  monsoon  recedes  to  the  S.,  leaving  a  space  of 
baffling  variable  winds  and  calms  between  it  and  the  Equator. 

*  E.  I.  C.  surveyiog  brig  PaUnurus^  1858.  Captain  Selby  states,  on  native  informatioii,  that  the  cmrexit 
in  Jan.  and  Feb.  always  sets  past  Minikoi  to  the  Normward.  We  shall  learn  more  about  this,  if  we  ever  get  a 
light-house  erected  on  Minikoi. 
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8.W.  Monsoon.  When  the  S.E.  or  Easterlj  monsoon  is  prevailing  to  the  S.  of  the  Eqaator, 
on  the  N.  side  of  it  the  S.W:  monsoon  predominates,  which  is  the  rainy  season  in  North  latitude 
on  most  of  the  coasts  of  India.  It  commences  in  April,  at  the  N.  part  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  China  Sea ;  but  seldom  till  May  near  the  Equator,  which  is  its  S.  limit ;  from  thence 
it  blows  home  to  all  the  coasts  of  India,  Arabia,  and  China,  continuing  till  Oct;  this  is  a  changeable 
month,  liable  to  gales  of  wind  on  the  Malabar  Coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

An  inexact  account  (formerly  given)  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
in  both  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Bengal,  seems  to  have  caused  misunderstanding  in  the  minds 
of  seamen  and  others  about  the  backinfj-down  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
over  the  arid  plains  of  Sindh  and  Cutch,  causes  an  indraught  of  ocean  air  so  early  as  mid-Feb., 
firstly  in  the  shape  of  a  sea-breeze  by  day,  then  an  almost  constant  and  fresh  W.S.W.  wind 
(strongest  by  day)  which  only  fails  about  midnight,  leaving  a  light  declining  breeze  from  W.  by  N., 
veering  to  N.W.,  till  at  sunrise  it  falls  calm  and  remains  so  till  about  two  hours  before  noon.  In 
March,  the  winds  of  the  Malabar  coast  become  very  N.- Westers. 

Again,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  the  S.  by  W.  winds  commence  in 
March  (See  page  317),  as  an  indraught  upon  the  heated  sandy  fringe  of  the  delta,  although  the  sun 
is  still  below  the  line  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun  has  more  nearly 
approached  the  zenith  of  Calcutta  at  mid-day  than  it  does  in  England  in  the  summer  solstice. 

Thus,  in  the  N.  portions  of  both  Arabian  and  Bengal  Gulfs,  the  N.E.  monsoon  has  ceased 
before  April,  except  in  occasional  gales  from  that  quarter.  But  yet  it  is  quite  true  (as  we  say  at 
page  804)  that  the  real  S.W.  monsoon  begins  about  15  or  20  days  earlier  at  Cape  Comorin  than  at 
Bombay,  and  that  it  travels  up  the  coast.  Synchronously  with  its  travelling  up  the  Malabar  Coast, 
its  South  limit  is  extending  more  to  the  S.,  that  is,  the  area  of  its  range  is  increasing.  This  last 
action  is  the  backing  down  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  so  well  shown  on  the  Wind  Chart  for  April,  May, 
June.  In  July,  it  has  backed  down  to  the  Equator,  and  is  indeed  then  merely  an  extension  of  the 
S.E.  trade,  the  Middle  monsoon  (previously  occupying  that  space  between  Seychelles  and  Chagos) 
being  now  obliterated.  But  throughout  the  whole  Equatorial  region,  from  N.  of  the  Seychelles  to 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  there  is  an  immense  rainfall  and  abundant  calms  and  squalls. 

N.R  Monsoon.  In  Oct.,  or  early  in  Nov.,  when  the  N.W.  or  Westerly  monsoon  (the  Middle 
monsoon)  begins  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator,  the  N.E.  monsoon  commences  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  China  Sea,  which  continues  till  April.  This  is  the  fair-weather  monsoon  in  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  winds  being  more  moderate  and  settled  than  in  the 
S.W.  monsoon.  The  Equator  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  or  general  limit 
between  it  and  the  N.W.  winds  prevailing  in  S.  latitude;  but  there  is  often  a  considerable  space 
between  them,  subject  to  light  variable  breezes  and  calms. 

Bay  of  BengaL  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  N.E.  monsoon  should  commence  in  Oct. ;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case  in  the  S.  part  of  Bengal  Bay;  for  between  Ceylon  and  the  entrance  of 
Malacca  Strait,  from  the  Equator  to  lat.  8°  or  1 0°  N.,  Westerly  winds  are  frequently  experienced 
in  Oct.  and  Nov.  which  blow  strong  and  constant  several  days  at  a  time :  near  the  Equator,  these 
winds  are  mostly  at  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  In  a  direct  line  from  Ceylon  to  Acheen  Head,  they  are 
from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W. ;  and  more  northward  into  the  bay,  they  are  from  S.W.  and  S.S.W. 

In  Oct.  and  Nov.,  these  Westerly  winds  prevail  much  about  the  Nicobars  and  the  entrance  of 
Malacca  Strait,  and  from  thence  to  Ceylon  ;  so  that  it  appears  not  proper  for  ships  bound  to  that 
island,  or  to  the  Coromandel  Coast,  to  fall  in  with  Acheen  Head  in  these  months ;  nor  is  this 
requisite  during  any  period  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  for  it  must  frequently  lengthen  the  passage.  It 
is  generally  very  tedious  passing  from  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  or  Sunda  Strait  to  Ceylon,  in  Oct 
and  Nov.,  on  account  of  N.W.  and  variable  light  winds. 

Hard  Gales  blow  at  times  against  the  shores  that  form  the  head  of  the  bay,  between  April 
and  the  end  of  Aug.,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  with  most  force ;  and  short  gales,  or  storms, 
are  liable  to  happen  at  other  times.  Gales  which  prevail  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  blow  some- 
times from  S.S.E.,  but  more  frequently  between  S.  and  S.W.,  veering  at  times  to  the  Westward. 
The  end  of  June  appears  a  most  disastrous  time  for  shipping*  off  the  Sand  Heads ;  and  the  gales 
are  now  sometimes  proved  to  be  of  a  cyclonic  nature,  like  those  of  the  China  Sea  at  the  same  period. 
Gales  from  the  Southward,  in  some  years,  have  been  experienced  late  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  in  the  early  part  of  Dec. ;  these  are  doubtless  the  taiU  of  Madras 
cyclones. 

In  Aug.  a  storm  happened  in  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  which  several  ships  were  disabled;  one 
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*  The  Sothssay,  the  Champion,  and  the  Omaha  were  lost  in  the  last  days  of  June,  1872  $  the  nnmeroas 
lives  then  lost  will  always  make  that  a  conspicuous  year. 
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of  tbem,  the  Eliza,  Captain  Roberts,  was  obliged  to  put  into  Coringah  to  repair  her  damage.  In 
Sept.  the  ships  Ceylon  and  Walpole  met  with  a  severe  storm,  which  commenced  at  S.E.,  shifted  to 
N.E.,  backing  to  N.N.W. ;  blew  a  hurricane  at  W.,  then  moderated  at  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  The 
Ceylon,  at  anchor  in  16  fathoms,  in  Ballasore  Road,  cut  her  cable,  went  to  sea,  and  had  a  suit  of 
sails  blown  away.  The  Walpole  was  in  46  fathoms  water  oflf  Point  Palmiras,  lost  her  mizen-mast, 
and  sustained  other  damage  in  the  gale ;  on  the  following  day  she  fell  in  with  the  ship  Lady  Barlow, 
totally  dismasted.  In  Oct.  the  Indus,  in  18  fathoms  water  off  Point  Palmiras,  lost  her  sails,  and 
had  a  boat  washed  away  by  an  Easterly  gale ;  the  wind  afterwards  veered  to  N.W.,  and  enabled 
her,  and  other  ships  in  company,  to  stretch  off  shore. 

The  Montague  carried  (from  abreast  of  Acheen  Head)  S.E.  and  E.S.E.  winds  to  lat.  13°  N., 
where,  on  the  10th  Nov.,  a  dreadful  storm  blew  away  her  top-masts;  they  were  also  obliged  to  cut 
away  the  mizen-mast,  and  with  three  pumps  could  scarcely  keep  her  free.  Strong  S.E.  winds  at 
this  season  doubtless  marked  a  cyclone  to  the  S.W.  of  them,  and  they  ran  into  it. 

N.-WesterB  are  liable  to  happen  near  the  entrance,  and  in  the  river  Hoogly,  about  the 
changes  of  the  monsoon,  particularly  in  April  and  May ;  also  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  sometimes  in  Dec. 
These  are  sudden  severe  gusts  of  wind  from  the  N.W.  quarter,  generally  indicated  by  a  dense 
cloud  rising  rapidly  from  the  horizon,  accompanied  at  times  by  lightning.  The  violence  of  some 
of  these  N.- Westers  is  excessive  and  instantaneous  :  all  the  ships  moored  at  Calcutta  were  driven 
on  shore  by  one  of  them,  in  May ;  and  for  a  short  time  it  was  impossible  to  walk  in  the  streets. 
They  are,  however,  seldom  so  violent,  particularly  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  although,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  Dec.  about  eight  ships  riding  there,  on  the  look-out  for  pilots,  lost  anchors 
during  a  gale  blowing  directly  out  of  the  river,  with  lightning  and  small  rain ;  whilst  a  heavy  sea 
rolled  in  from  the  opposite  direction,  occasioned  by  a  strong  gale  in  the  bay  blowing  from  the 
Southward  at  the  same  time,  and  reaching  within  80  leagues  of  the  Sand-Heads. 

PASSAGE  TO  THE  BAY  OF  BENGAL. 

Ships  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  when  they  are  entering  the  S.  limit  of  the  S.E.  Trade,  or 
in  about  lat.  26°  to  28°  S.,  should  be  in  about  Ion.  80°  to  83°  E..  if  they  expect  to  pass  the 
Equator  from  March  to  Oct.,  whilst  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  in  the  Bay.  In  standing  across 
the  Trade,  it  often  happens  that  no  Easting  can  be  made,  the  wind  blowing  more  from  E.  and 
E.N.E.  than  from  S.E. :  this  has  been  experienced  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more 
particularly  in  March,  April,  and  May,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  sails  clean  full,  and  not  to  hug 
the  wind,  (See  Wind  and  Passage  Charts).  Between  the  meridians  of  Cape  Gomorin  and  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  W".  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Trade  wind  is  most  liable  to  hang  far  from  E. ;  but 
near  Java  and  off  the  W.  coast  of  Australia  it  is  found  mostly  at  S.E.,  when  the  sun  has  crossed 
the  Equinoctial  and  is  going  up  N.  to  the  Cancer  Solstice. 

As  the  S.E.  trade  is  liable  to  blow  from  the  Eastward,  ships  ought  not  to  enter  it  far  to  the 
westward,  with  the  view  of  running  down  much  longitude  whilst  crossing,  in  case  of  getting  near 
the  Maldivh  Islands  with  a  scant  trade.  When  they  get  into  lat.  1°  or  2°  N.  from  April  to  Oct., 
they  may  be  certain  of  the  Westerly  monsoon  to  carry  them  to  any  part  of  the  bay.  Ships  bound 
to  Ceylon  or  Madras,  in  this  season,  should  steer  to  the  Northward  through  the  Trade,  keeping  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Point  de  Galle,  if  bound  there.  If  bound  to  Trineomalee,  they 
should  make  the  land  to  the  S.  of  it,  from  March  to  Sept. ;  and  to  the  8.  of  Madras  from  the 
Ist  of  Feb.  to  Sept.,  when  bound  there. 

Ships  expecting  to  pass  the  Equator  between  Oct.  and  April,  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
may  run  to  the  northward  in  about  Ion.  85°  E.  through  the  S.E.  Trade,  which  will  probably  carry 
them  into  lat.  12°  to  8°  S.  The  Middle  monsoon,  or  variable  winds,  mostly  from  the  W.  to  N.W., 
and  squally  weather,  may  be  expected  to  follow,  and  continue  from  the  N.  limit  of  the  trade  to  the 
Equator.  With  these  winds,  ships  bound  to  Malacca  Strait  should  steer  for  Acheen  Head :  but 
those  proceeding  for  Bengal  should  keep  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  Hog  Island  and  the  N.W. 
end  of  Sumatra ;  for  here  they  are  subject  to  delay  by  baffling  winds  and  hard  N.-Westers,  with  a 
current  setting  into  Malacca  Strait,  particularly  in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  when  N.W.  and  W.  winds  pre- 
vail about  the  Nicobar  Islands  and  Acheen  Head. 

It  is  improper  to  pass  to  the  E.  of  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Islands,  although  it  ^as  formerly 
thought  the  only  secure  route  to  Bengal,  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that 
light  N.W.  winds  and  southerly  currents  prevail  along  the  Aracan  Coast  in  this  season,  which 
makes  the  passage  along  it  to  the  N.  very  tedious.  Should  any  navigator,  however,  think  the 
passage  to  the  E.  of  the  islands  requisite,  during  the  strength  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  he  ought  to 
pass  out  to  the  westward,  by  the  Preparis,  or  Cocos  Channel,  and  not  approach  the  coast  of  Aracan. 
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After  passing  Acheen  Head,  at  any  discretional  distance,  from  1°  to  2°  or  8°,  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nicobar  or  Carnicobar  Islands  may  be  approached,  if  the  wind  admit,  by  ships  proceeding  to 
Bengal  during  any  part  of  the  N.E.  monsoon.  If  the  wind  incline  to  keep  from  the  Westward,  the 
islands  need  not  be  approached  close ;  if  at  E.N.E.  or  N.E.,  ships  ought  to  steer  up  the  bay  close 
on  a  wind  to  the  VV.  of  the  islands.  In  lat.  16°  or  17°  N.,  the  wind  often  veers  more  from  the 
Northward ;  favourable  tacks  may  then  be  made  to  the  Eastward  at  times,  to  keep  from  the  \V. 
side  of  the  bay ;  neither  should  the  coast  of  Aracan  be  approached,  but  ships  should  work  to  the 
northward  in  the  open  sea,  where  there  is  smooth  water  and  moderate  breezes,  which  will  enable 
them  speedily  to  reach  the  Sand  Heads.  It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  strength  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  thut  ships,  by  passing  close  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  have  reached  the 
Sea  Reefs  at  the  entrance  of  Hoogly  Riveri  without  making  a  tack.  Navigators,  from  Malacca 
Strait  bound  to  Bengal  (who  had  great  experience)  never  proceeded  along  the  Eastern  shore,  but 
adopted  the  channels  between  the  Audamans,  or  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Andaman,  or  even  to  the 
S.  of  the  Nicobars,  in  time  of  war.  They  also  proceeded  through  the  channels  to  the  N.  of  the 
Great  Andaman  frequently,  but  always  avoided  the  coast  of  Aracan. 

Ships  crossing  the  Equator  late  in  Feb.,  or  in  March,  should  keep  well  to  the  westward  in 
passing  up  the  bay,  fur  the  current  then  runs  to  the  northward  along  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  the 
Madras  along-shore  winds  are  often  between  S.W.  and  S.E. ;  whereas,  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay, 
they  are  variable  and  light  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  in  this  month,  with  a  drain  of  current  at  times 
setting  to  the  Southward. 


PASSAGE  TO  MADRAS. 

Ships  bound  to  Madras  in  Oct.,  or  early  in  Nov.,  ought  not  to  proceed  too  near  Acheen  Head, 
in  hopes  of  benefitting  by  the  N.E.  monsoon,  for  they  may  be  delayed  by  N.W.  and  Westerly 
winds.  In  the  middle  or  W.  part  of  the  bay,  in  Oct.,  the  winds  will  often  be  found  variable  from 
the  S.  and  W. ;  with  which  a  ship  may  speedily  get  to  the  northward.  During  any  period  of  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  there  seems  no  occasion,  if  bound  to  Madras,  to  exceed  Ion.  85^  E.,  and  this  pro- 
bably is  farther  than  necessary,  for  ships  which  sail  well,  in  crossing  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  then 
if  you  make  good  only  a  N.  by  W.  course  through  the  Trade  wind,  you  will  be  all  the  more  to 
windtoard  for  your  run  through  the  middle  monsoon  region.  Through  this  a  N.E  course  (with 
studding-sails)  should  be  taken  to  enable  the  ship  to  cross  the  Equator  to  the  Eastward  of  Ion.  90  £., 
and  from  about  lat.  S^  N.,  to  make  the  N.E.  monsoon  a  fair  wind  to  Madras.  Those  ships,  making 
ports  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  should  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  place  to  which 
they  are  bound,  after  Sept. ;  for  the  current  begins  to  set  along  shore  to  the  southward  late  in  Sept., 
or  early  in  Oct.,  and  is  strongest  in  Nov.  and  Dec. ;  but  this,  like  the  monsoons,  commences  in 
some  seasons  nearly  a  month  sooner  than  in  others. 

At  Point  de  Galle,  and  along  the  S.  side  of  Ceylon,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  between 
that  island  and  Cape  Comorin,  Westerly  winds  prevail  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year.  These 
winds  commence  in  March,  and  continue  till  Nov.,  sometimes  till  the  latter  end.  Ships,  there- 
fore, which  pass  the  Equator  after  mid-March,  bound  to  Ceylon  by  the  Outer  Passage,  should  steer 
North,  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  place  to  which  they  are  going,  or  rather  keep  to  the  W.  of  that 
meridian,  as  Westerly  winds  may  be  expected  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Ceylon,  in  the  space  between  that 
island,  the  Equator,  and  the  Maldivhs,  after  mid-March,  although  not  always  constant.  The  same 
course  of  proceeding  is  advisable  till  Nov., — and  even  in  this  month  strong  Westerly  breezes  may 
frequently  be  expected.  In  Oct.  and  part  of  Nov.,  the  current  runs  strong  to  the  Eastward  between 
Ceylon  and  the  Equator,  but  at  beginning  of  Nov.,  near  the  land  by  the  Bassas,  off  Dondra  Head 
and  Galle,  it  has  commenced  to  run  strongly  to  the  W.,  and  gradually  (as  the  N.E.  monsoon 
strengthens)  this  West  current  extends  nearly  to  the  Equator. 

The  Anna  passed  Point  de  Galle,  Nov.  S4th,  bound  to  China ;  on  2nd  Dec.,  she  was  in  lat. 
3^  N.,  and  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Point  de  Galle,  having  experienced  a  constant  current  of  38 
to  66  m.  to  the  westward  daily,  from  leaving  Ceylon.  During  this  time,  she  could  gain  no  Easting, 
the  current  being  strong,  and  the  winds  light  and  variable  from  the  Northward.  On  Dec.  2nd,  the 
W.  current  abated,  and  subsequently  a  drain  set  to  the  E.,  as  she  reached  the  middle  monsoon. 

It  is,  however,  improper  for  ships  bound  to  Ceylon  or  the  Malabar  Coast  to  cross  the  Equator 
far  E.  in  Nov.,  for,  by  doing  so,  their  passage  may  be  considerably  delayed.  The  Woodford  and 
Albion,  bound  to  Bombay,  after  crossing  the  Equator,  stood  into  Ion.  88^  E.  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  expecting  to  get  the  N.E.  monsoon  ;  but  they  had  constant  Westerly  winds,  and  made 
the  S.E.  part  of  Ceylon  in  the  middle  of  that  month ;  a  continuance  of  these  winds  obliged  them  to 
beat  round  the  island,  which  occasioned  great  delay.     Had  they  crossed  the  Equator  just  to  E.  of 
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the  Maldivhs,  then  steered  direct  for  Point  de  Galle,  or  more  Westerly  for  Cape  Comorin,  after 
experiencing  the  wind  constant  from  the  W.  quarter,  their  passage  to  Bombay  would  have  been 
greatly  accelerated. 

The  Belvedere,  bound  to  Bombay,  lost  the  S.E.  trade  Oct.  19th,  in  lat.  7°  S.,  Ion.  86°  E.,  and 
had  from  hence  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  winds,  to  lat.  1°  N.  :  these  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds  continued 
till  the  30th,  then  in  lat.  7^°  N.,  Ion.  85°  E.,  at  which  time  they  veered  to  W.S.W.  and  S.W., 
enabling  her  to  make  the  Friar*s  Hood  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  She  reached  Point  de  Galle  the  10th, 
where  she  was  obhged  to  enter  the  harbour,  to  renovate  the  health  of  her  crew,  and  did  not  reach 
Bombay  uutil  the  5th  of  Jan.  By  losing  the  S.E.  trade  so  soon,  and  crossing  the  Equator  so  far 
to  the  E.,  arrival  at  her  destination  was  greatly  prolonged.  She  should  have  taken  the  Boscawen 
Passage,  then  have  passed  through  the  Maldivhs  on  an  E.  by  N.  course,  after  losing  the  S.E.  trade. 

The  Travers,  bound  to  Colombo,  after  crossing  the  Equator  with  S.  and  S.W.  winds,  in  Oct., 
in  Ion.  82°  30'  E.,  had  constant  Westerly  winds.  She  worked  against  them,  and  arrived  '^nd  Nov. 
at  Colombo.  Had  she  crossed  the  Equator  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Comorin,  she  probably  would 
have  reached  her  port  with  the  Westerly  winds  without  tacking. 

FROM  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TOWARDS  AUSTRALIA,  AND  TO  BOMBAY, 

CEYLON,  AND  BENGAL. 

After  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  bound  to  the  south  coast  of  Australia  should 
run  down  their  longitude  on  or  about  the  parallel  of  39°  S.,  where  the  wind  blows  almost  constantly 
from  some  Westerly  point,  and  seldom  with  n^ore  strength  than  will  admit  of  carrying  sail.  In  a 
higher  latitude  the  weather  is  frequently  more  boisterous  and  stormy ;  there  sudden  changes  of 
wind,  with  squally  wet  weather,  are  almost  constantly  to  be  expected ;  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  and  after  passing  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam.  Islands  of  ice  have  also  been 
encountered  in  those  regions,  as  was  almost  fatally  proved  by  H.M.S.  Guardian^  striking  against 
one  in  lat.  46°  or  47°  S.,  and  nearly  foundering,  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

By  sighting  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  or  Amsterdam,  the  error  of  the  chronometers  may  be 
corrected,  if  considered  necessary.  In  clear  weather,  they  may  be  seen  from  a  ship's  deck  at  the 
distance  of  50  or  60  m.  The  strong  Westerly  gales  and  thick  weather,  met  with  near  these  islands 
in  the  Austral  winter,  render  caution  necessary  in  approaching  them  during  that  season  ;  the 
colour  of  the  water  affords  no  certain  indications  of  their  vicinity,  and  the  seaweed  they  produce  is 
drifted  to  leeward  in  small  patches,  by  the  prevalent  N.E.  current. 

Winds.  To  the  S.  of  the  S.E.  Trade  the  winds  are  variable,  from  the  Westward,  and  are 
called  the  Anti-trades.  Between  the  parallels  of  lat.  30°  and  40°  S.  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  ships  have  found  the  prevailing  winds  from  S.W.  and  N.W.  But 
between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  44°  S.,from  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Tasmania, 
strong  winds  from  N.  and  N.N.E.  have  been  frequently  encountered,  shifting  sometimes  suddenly 
from  N.W.  and  from  Westward.  Captain  Horsburgh,  in  the  early  editions  of  this  East  India 
Directory,  remarked  that  several  ships  have  experienced  these  Northerly  winds  when  steering  for 
Bass  Strait,  which  drove  them  to  the  8.  of  that  route,  and  obliged  them  to  proceed  southward  round 
Tasmania.  The  Australia  Directory,  published  by  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  has  the 
following  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

Great  Circle  and  CompoBite  Tracks.  Although  the  parallel  (above  assigned)  of  lat.  39°  S., 
as  being  that  where  ships  may  safely  run  down  their  longitude,  has  been  objected  to  by  some  writers 
on  the  ground  that  of  late  years  many  successful  passages  have  been  made  in  much  higher  latitudes, 
some  even  attaining  the  65th  parallel  for  the  S.  point  of  their  great  circle  or  composite  route ; — 
still,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  retain  the  directions  given  in  former  editions  of  this  work, 
placing  before  the  navigator  the  grounds  for  this  decision. 

It  is  true  that  the  distance  from  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bass  Strait,  or  the 
S.  coast  of  Tasmania,  is  diminished  greatly  as  every  succeeding  higher  parallel  of  latitude  is  adopted. 
For  example,  the  40th  parallel  has  an  advantage  over  the  d8th  parallel  of  380  m.,  or  nearly  two 
days  sailing;  and  again  the  45th  parallel  has  an  advantage  over  the  40th  to  the  extent  of  650  m. ; 
the  50th  over  the  45th  of  480  m. ;  and  so  far,  the  higher  the  latitude  of  the  great  circle  or  compo- 
site route  adopted  the  more  advantageous  is  the  route  in  point  of  distance.  But  the  disadvantages^ 
attending  the  selection  of  any  high  parallel,  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  seaman,  and  more 
especially  as  regards  a  passenger  ship,  a  small  or  ill-found  vessel,  or  one  deeply  laden. 

Maury,  in  advocating  the  higher  parallels  of  latitude,  says ; — **  In  recommending  this  route, 
which  differs  so  widely  from  the  favourite  route  of  the  Admiralty,  I  do  it,  not  because  it  is  an 
approach  to  the  great  circle  route,  but  because  the  winds  and  the  sea  and  the  distance  are  all  such 
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as  to  make  this  route  the  quickest ;"  and  again,  "  The  winds  to  the  North  of  the  40th  parallel  of 
S.  latitude  are  much  less  favourable  for  Australia  than  they  are  to  the  South  of  that  parallel.'* 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  these  opinions  as  to  the  winds  and  seas  being  more  favourable  South 
of  lat.  40°  appears  however  by  no  means  conclusive ;  many  experienced  navigators  are  of  opinion 
that  North  of  lat.  40°  the  steadiness  and  comparative  moderate  strength  of  the  winds,  combined 
with  the  smoother  seas  and  more  genial  climate,  compensate  by  comfort  and  security  the  time  pre- 
sumed to  be  saved  by  the  shorter  route  made  in  the  tempestuous  gales,  the  sudden,  violent,  and 
fitful  shifts  of  wind,  accompanied  with  hail  and  snow,  and  the  terrific  and  irregular  seas  which  have 
been  frequently  encountered  in  the  higher  parallels  adopted. 

Independently  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate  occasionally  experienced  in  high  latitudes, 
there  exists  the  lurking  danger  of  disrupted  masses  of  ice  and  icebergs  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
absence  or  approximate  positions  of  these  dangers  cannot  be  depended  on  for  any  season  of  the  year, 
ihey  are  however  rarely  encountered  North  of  lat.  40°  S.,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
fiope.  Between  lat.  40°  and  45°  S.  they  have  been  occasionally  fallen  in  with  extending  as  far  as 
the  65th  meridian  of  E.  longitude  ;  on  the  45th  parallel,  as  far  as  135°  £. ;  and  on  the  50th  parallel 
extending  to  140°  E.    (See  Iceberg  Chart  at  page  80.) 

PASSAGES  TO  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Middle  Passage  is  that  to  the  E.  of  the  Madagascar  Archipelago,  having  this  and  the  Sej- 
chelle  Islands  to  the  W.,  and  the  Chagos  Archipelago- to  the  E. 

Boscawen  Passage,  named  after  Admiral  Boscawen,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  26  sail,  proceeded 
from  the  island  Mauritius  to  India  by  this  passage,  is  more  to  the  Westward,  or  directly  to  the  N. 
of  the  islands  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  towards  the  island  Galcga,  and  to  the  W.  of  Cargados  Gara- 
jos  and  Saya  de  Malha  Bank  ;  then  from  Galega,  to  the  E.  of  the  Seycbelle  Islands.  This  route 
is  shorter  than  the  Middle  Passage,  and  would  be  generally  preferred,  were  the  positions  of  all  the 
low  dangerous  islands  and  banks  adjoining  to  it  correctly  known  ;  but  as  all  of  them  are  not,  ships 
proceeding  by  this  passage,  if  not  certain  of  the  longitude,  should  get  a  sight  of  Mauritius  or  Bour- 
bon in  passing,  and  afterwards  of  Galega,  steering  the  course  requisite  to  avoid  the  dangers  on  either 
side  of  the  passage. 

Ships  destined  for  Bombay  or  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  do  not  pass  the  Cape  before  mid- 
Aug.,  ought  not  to  proceed  through  the  Mozambique  Channel,  but  should  adopt  one  of  the  passages 
on  the  E.  side  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Middle  Passage,  or  Boscawen  Passage,  may  be  considered 
the  most  advantageous,  the  route  by  these  being  more  to  the  E.  ;  consequently,  a  ship  proceeding 
by  them  will  be  nearer  to  the  coast  to  which  she  is  destined  at  the  approaching  N.E.  monsoon.  If 
a  ship  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  between  mid-Aug.  and  raid-Sept.,  bound  for  the  Malabar 
Coast,  or  Bombay,  and  intending  to  adopt  the  Middle  Passage,  she  should  get  in  about  Ion.  67°  or 
68°  E..  when  crossing  the  parallels  of  26°  or  27°  S.,  in  case  the  Trade  wind  be  far  from  the  E.. 
which  frequently  happens :  this,  however,  is  most  common  in  March  and  April.  When  she  has 
got  into  the  S.E.  Trade,  a  true  North  or  N.  by  W.  course  is  proper,  keeping  in  about  Ion.  66°  E., 
which  will  carry  her  well  to  the  E.  of  Cargados  Garajos  Shoals,  and  the  Saya  de  Malha  Bank.  The 
Variation  of  Compass  will  decrease  quickly  in  running  to  the  N.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  a 
ship  will  carry  the  trade  by  this  route  in  Sept.  or  Oct.,  for  in  these  months  the  winds  may  be  found 
different  in  one  year  to  what  they  are  in  another.  The  currents  are  also  liable  to  the  same  changes 
between  the  Equator  and  the  N.  limit  of  the  S.E.  Trade  in  the  same  months. 

Bound  to  Bombay  by  the  Southern  passage  from  Malacca  Strait,  the  King  George  crossed  the 
Equator  m  Ion.  65°  E.,  Sept.  5th ;  on  the  8th,  in  lat.  3°  N.,  the  wind  shifted  from  S.  to  N.N.W. 
and  N.W.,  and  the  current  set  to  N.E.  till  the  Uth,  in  lat.  5°  N.,  Ion.  66°  E.  From  hence  the 
current  set  to  the  Southward  6  to  20  m.  daily,  and  gentle  breezes  prevailed  constantly  between  N. 
and  N.W.  till  she  made  Barsalore  Peak  and  Pigeon  Island,  Oct.  1st.,  having  passed  to  the  W.  of 
the  Lakadivh  Islands.  The  wind  sometimes  veered  to  N.W.  by  W.  and  N.  by  E.,  but  in  general 
it  was  fixed  between  N.W.  by  N.  and  North.  Next  year,  the  Anna,  from  China,  lost  the  S.E. 
trade,  Aug.  22nd,  in  lat.  1  J°  S.,  Ion.  66°  E. ;  from  hence  had  light  variable  winds,  and  a  current 
to  the  S.E.  of  16  to  30  m.  daily,  till  she  crossed  the  Equator  Aug.  29th,  in  Ion.  63°  E. ;  had  then 
a  Southerly  wind  two  days,  and  lost  the  adverse  current ;  in  lat.  4°  N.  she  got  a  steady  S.W.  mon- 
soon on  the  3l8t,  with  which  she  reached  Bombay  on  the  9th  of  Sept.  The  King  George,  in  the 
preceding  season,  was  only  7  days  later  in  passing  the  Equator,  nearly  in  the  same  longitude,  and 
found  that  the  S.W.  monsoon  had  completely  ceased. 

The  Anna  (the  voyage  following)  from  China,  proceeding,  im^properly,  by  the  same  route  to  the 
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N.  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  the  S.E.  trade  failed,  Sept.  7th,  in  lat.  4°  S.,  Ion.  75°  E.*  The 
wind  then  Teered  to  S.W.  and  W.S.W.,  and  soon  after  to  W.  and  W.  by  S. ;  she  kept  tacking  with 
these  winds  till  the  11th,  to  endeavour  to  get  to  the  westward ;  but  finding  this  impossible,  bore  ' 
away  to  the  eastward  of  the  Maldivh  Islands,  and  made  the  land  near  Anjenga  on  the  18th  Sept., 
having  experienced  steady  winds  at  West,  till  she  made  the  land.  On  the  Malabar  Coast  the 
current  set  constantly  to  the  southward,  and  the  winds  were  unsettled  at  N.W.  and  from  Westward, 
which  made  it  very  tedious  getting  to  the  N.,  and  prevented  her  from  reaching  Bombay  till  the 
.21  St  Oct.  The  Anna  should  have  passed  to  the  S.  of  Diego  Garcia,  then  across  the  Equator  in 
Ion.  61°  or  62°  E. ;  she  could  have  passed  to  the  W.  of  the  Lakadivhs  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  S.E.  Trade  is  lost  sooner  to  the  S.  of  the  Maldivhs  and  Ceylon,  than  it  is  farther  to  the 
W..  near  the  Seychelles.  When  a  ship  has  lost  the  Trade,  she  should,  in  proceeding  to  the  N., 
endeavour  to  keep  between  Ion.  65°  and  68°  E.,  in  case  of  meeting  with  light  winds  and  E.  currents 
near  the  Equator,  which  might  carry  her  near  the  Maldivhs.  When  she  has  reached  lat.  3°  or 
4°  N.,  in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  Northerly  winds  may  be  expected,  which  will  probably  keep  more  to  the 
E.  of  the  North  point.  With  these  N.  winds  and  S.E.  currents,  it  is  of  little  use  trying  to  pass  to 
the  W.  of  the  Lakadivhs ;  but  a  cut  may  be  taken  through  the  Cardiva  or  other  convenient  channel, 
if  she  cannot  pass  to  the  N-  of  all  the  Maldivhs  ;  she  may  then  stand  to  the  N.E.,  upon  a  wind 
till  the  coast  is  seen.  If  bound  to  Bombay,  or  the  S.  part  of  Malabar  Coast,  or  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
she  may  pass  through  the  Eight  or  Nine-Degree  Channel,  or  through  the  One-and-a-half- Degree 
Channel,  if  bound  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  A  ship  bound  round  the  E.  coast  of  Ceylon,  adopting 
the  Boscawen  passage  in  March,  April,  Sept.,  or  Oct.,  may  run  to  the  eastward,  keeping  nearly  on 
the  Equator,  or  a  little  South  of  it,  and  pass  the  Maldivhs  through  the  One-and-a-half-Degree 
Channel,  or  the  Equatorial  Channel. 

Ships  which  sail  from  Mauritius  for  Ceylon,  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  March  to  Sept.,  may 
steer  to  the  N.  on  either  side  of  Cargados  Garajos,  then  to  the  E.  of  the  Seychelle  Islands,  and 
pass  through  the  Equatorial  Channel,  or  the  One-and-a-half-Degree  Channel  of  the  Maldivhs.  The 
latter  channel  may  be  used  as  well  as  the  Eight  or  Nine-Degree  Channel  by  ships  coming  from  the 
Mozambique  Channel  towards  Ceylon  or  Madras  in  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Several  ships  bound  from 
Mauritius  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan.,  have  steered  to  the  N.N.E.  by  Boscawen 
Passage  till  they  got  within  3°,  or  2°  of  the  Equator ;  then  with  the  Westerly  winds,  which  are 
usually  then  found  near  the  Equator,  they  steered  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  requisite.  This  route, 
however,  is  sometimes  tedious.  The  parallels  of  1°  to  2°  or  3°  S.  lat.  are  considered  proper  for 
outward  bound  ships  with  these  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds  to  run  down  the  Easting.  The  following 
instance  will  show  that  this  equatorial  route  is  sometimes  precarious.  The  SJierbume  left  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Oct.  20th,  1833,  with  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
on  board,  who  was  to  be  landed  at  Point  de  Galle  in  passing  Ceylon,  as  the  ship  was  bound  to 
Bengal.  On  the  28th  Nov.f  she  crossed  the  Equator  in  Ion.  75°  E.,  and  had  then  light  airs,  with 
a  S.W.  current,  till  the  12th  Dec,  which  prevented  her  from  reaching  Ceylon ;  at  this  time  a  N.E. 
wind  was  experienced  when  within  50  leagues  of  Point  de  Galle,  and  a  W.  current  (setting  towards 
the  Maldivhs)  obliged  her  to  re-cross  the  Equator ;  but  no  Westerly  winds  were  then  found  to  the 
Southward,  as  they  blew  from  S.E.  (See  Wind  and  Passage  Chart  for  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.)  After- 
wards, in  proceeding  up  the  bay  for  Calcutta,  winds  prevailing  from  the  North  (instead  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon)  greatly  protracted  the  passage  to  Bengal,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  distress  for 
want  of  water  and  provisions. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  route  by  the  middle  or  by  Boscawen  Passage  may  be  taken 
previously  to  the  setting  in  of  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  but  the  passage  on  the  E.  side  of  Madagascar 
seems  preferable  at  such  times.  Captain  Horsburgh,  however,  twice  in  March  proceeded  by  the 
Middle  Passage  to  Bombay.  He  left  the  Cape  in  tlie  Carron  on  Feb.  6th,  got  the  Trade  on 
March  6th,  in  lat.  26°  S.,  Ion.  67°  E. ;  in  crossing  it,  the  wind  was  seldom  at  S.E.,  or  even  at 
E.S.E.,  but  in  general  fixed  at  E.  by  N.,  veering  from  E.N.E.  to  E.  by  S.  On  the  13thi  lost  the 
Trade  wind  in  lat.  10°  S  ,  Ion.  64°  E.,  having  experienced  a  daily  current  to  the  Westward.  On 
March  20th,  in  lat.  4°  S.,  Ion.  62^°  E.,  the  current  changed,  and  set  four  days  to  the  Eastward,  at 
the  rate  of  62  and  64  m.  daily ;  but  when  in  lat.  2°  S.,  Ion.  60°  E.,  on  the  23rd,  it  abated.  From 
March  13th,  at  losing  the  Trade,  the  winds  were  very  variable  till  April  1st.  In  lat.  4°  N.,  Ion. 
60i^°  E.,  the  Carron  got  a  remnant  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  unexpectedly,  and  a  daily  current  to  the 

*  The  Wind  and  PMsage  Chart  for  Sept.  now  shows  that  such  an  event  might  have  been  expected  there, 
t  She  mu4t  have  had  Westerly  winds  for  some  800  m.  before  she  passed  tbe  Equator,  and  with  them  she 

should  have  run  an  £.  by  N.  course  to  cross  the  Equator  in  about  Ion.  85°  £.,  then  the  NJS.  monsoon  would 

have  been  fair  to  fetch  Point  de  Galle. 
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Westward,  till  in  lat.  IIJ^N.,  Ion  56°  E.,  on  April  7tli.  Here  she  wasinvolyed  by  calms  and  faint 
airs  for  seven  days.  On  the  14th,  in  lat.  14°  N.,  a  steady  breeze  comtoenced  at  West,  and  veered 
gradually  to  the  N.W.  and  N.N.W.,  with  which  she  arrived  at  Bombay  on  April  24th. 

The  Anna  left  the  Cape  on  Feb.  15th,  and  got  the  S.E.  Trade  on  Mai-ch  8th,  in  lat  28"  S., 
Ion.  69°  E,  The  wind,  in  crossing  it  at  this  time,  kept  generally  at  E.S.E.  and  S.E.  by  E. ;  but 
she  lost  it  in  lat.  13°  S.,  Ion.  69°  E.,  on  the  14th.  From  this  time  she  had  the  current  chaugeable, 
mostly  setting  to  the  southward,  with  very  light  variable  winds,  till  passing  the  Equator  on 
March  29th,  in  Ion.  68°  E. ;  and  then  the  wind  from  N.N  E.  to  N.N.W.,  in  general,  with  which 
she  tacked  often  till  April  12th ;  then  in  lat.  7^°  N.,  Ion.  69°  E.  From  hence,  the  wind  kept 
mostly  between  N.  by  W.  and  N.W.,  with  a  Southerly  current  in  general,  she  stood  to  the  N.N.E., 
only  making  a  few  short  tacks  to  the  W.  occasionally,  till  she  cleared  the  N.W.  limit  of  the 
Lakadivh  Islands  on  the  18th,  without  seeing  any  of  them.  After  making  the  coast  at  Viziadrug, 
arrived  on  April  29th  at  Bombay,  having  experienced  no  remnant  of  the  N.E.  monsoon,  as  she  did 
on  the  former  voyage,  in  lat.  4°  N. ;  although  at  this  time  she  roached  the  same  latitude  only  one 
day  later. 

PASSAGE  to  the  E.  of  lEADAQASCAE.  In  the  Mozambique  Channel,  as  there  are  light 
variable  winds  at  times,  particularly  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  many  navigators  prefer  to  pass  to  the  E.  of 
Madagascar,  where  winds  are  more  steady.  Ships  may  proceed  by  this  route  from  April  to  Oct. ; 
and  although  the  distance  by  it  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  passage  through  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  this  is  rendered  of  no  importance,  by  having  better  winds,  particularly  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 
A  ship  intending  to  follow  the  route  to  the  E.  of  Madagascar,  after  pstssing  the  Cape,  should  get 
into  about  Ion.  52°  or  53°  E.  before  entering  the  Trade  region,  or  in  crossing  the  parallel  of27°S.; 
for  she  may  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  Easting  in  the  Trade,  till  she  get  to  lat.  18°  or  19°  3. 
Adjacent  to  the  S.E.  part  of  Madagascar,  E.N.E.  winds  prevail,  extending  several  degrees 
from  the  land.  These  are  called  Fort  Dauphin  winds  by  the  French,  as  they  mostly  prevail  along 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  sometimes  force  a  current  to  the  S.W.  40  and  50  m.  daily,  near  the 
shore ;  therefore  a  ship,  intending  to  touch  at  Fort  Dauphin  for  refreshments,  ought  to  fall  in  with 
the  land  to  the  N.  of  the  bay.  If  she  fall  to  leeward,  it  will  be  difficult  to  beat  up  against  the 
current;  but  it  does  not  extend  far  from  the  land.  These  winds  and  currents  do  not,  however, 
appear  always  to  prevail  ;  for  the  London,  in  the  end  of  April,  made  the  S.  part  of  Madagascar 
bearing  W.S.W.  about  6  leagues  oflf;  and  had  fresh  gales  from  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.  From  hence, 
she  steered  for  Bourbon,  passed  in  sight  of  that  island  on  the  W.  side,  and  anchored  at  Port  Louis 
on  May  17th. 

In  steering  to  the  N.  through  the  Trade,  a  ship  should  continue  in  Ion.  51°  to  52°  E.,  till 
she  is  in  lat.  15°  S.,  being  then  past  Cape  East,  where  the  coast  trends  to  N.  by  W.,  she  may  edge 
in,  and  make  the  land  at  discretion.  It  should  not  be  made  to  the  S.,  near  the  deep  Bay  of 
Antongil,  as  there  might  be  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  N.E.,  round  Cape  East.  If  a  ship  do  not 
make  the  land  to  the  N.  of  Cape  East,  she  ought  to  see  Cape  Ambre,  for  a  point  of  departure, 
which  is  a  low  point  of  land,  terminating  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  above  water,  with  several  conical  hiJls 
near  it  to  the  S.  In  passing  along  the  N.E.  part  of  Madagascar,  the  coast  appears  sterile,  and  the 
shore  rocky ;  a  little  inland,  the  country  is  mountainous.  A  course  made  from  Cape  Ambre, 
between  true  North  and  N.  by  E.,  is  the  safest  track,  till  clear  of  the  small  islands  which  lie  to  the 
N.E.  and  N.W.  of  it:  she  may  from  thence  steer  a  direct  course  N.E.  for  Bombay.  A  ship  should 
not  make  above  1^°,  or  at  most  '4°  E.  by  chronometer  from  Cape  Ambre.  till  past  the  African 
Islands.  It  must  be  observed,  that  off  the  N.  end  of  Madagascar,  the  current  generally  runs 
strong  to  the  Westward  all  the  year  round.  From  Cape  East  to  Cape  Ambre,  it  sets  along  shore 
to  the  northward,  and  the  wind  on  this  part  of  the  coast  generally  veers  to  the  S.E.  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

CautioiL  The  Ocean  and  Addington  went  this  passage  too  early  in  the  season ;  they  left  the 
Cape  Feb.  25th,  and  did  not  go  to  the  E.  of  Ion.  51°  20'  E.,  in  passing  Madagascar.  The  trade 
prevailed  mostly  at  E.  by  S.  and  E.S.E.  On  the  16th  March  they  stood  to  the  westward  to  make 
Cape  Ambre,  but  did  not  see  it.  From  lat.  13°  40'  S.,  Ion.  50°  40'  E.,  they  made  a  N.  course  (by 
compass)  154  m..  then  steered  N.  by  E.  From  lat.  5°  S.  to  10°  N  ,  the  winds  were  very  light  and 
variable,  which  prevented  their  reaching  Bombay  till  the  7th  of  May. 

The  Anna  passed  Cape  Agulhas  on  June  27th ;  got  the  Trade  wind  on  July  11th,  in  lat.  27°  S., 
Ion.  51°  E.;  between  lat.  25°  and  20°  S.,  the  \vind  was  mostly  at  E.  by  N.  and  E.N.E.,  sometimes 
N.E.  by  E  ,  which  obliged  her  to  make  two  short  tacks.  Finding  themselves  in  Ion.  50 J  E.,  they 
were  afraid  of  getting  near  the  land  with  the  Fort  Dauphin  winds,  but  experienced  no  Westerly 
current.  In  lat.  19°  S.,the  wind  veered  to  E.S.E.,  next  day  to  S.E. ;  on  July  17th  she  made  the 
coast  in  lat.  14°  20'  S.,  and  steered  along  it  to  Cape  Ambre;  from  this  cape  she  steered  N.N.E. 
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till  in  lat.  5^  S.,  then  N.E.  till  she  reached  Bombay  on  July  Slst.  On  the  day  she  passed  Cape 
Ambre,  had  45  m.  Northerly  current :  it  set  strong  in  this  direction  along  the  shore  South  of  the 
Cape,  and  also  beyond  it  to  the  N.W. 

FROM  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TO  REUNION  (BOURBON)  AND  MAURITIUS; 

AND  FROM  THENCE  TOWARDS  INDIA. 

In  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards  any  of  these  islands,  the  Easting  must  be 
made  in  a  high  southern  latitude,  as  best  corresponds  with  the  season  of  the  year,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  already  given  for  proceeding  towards  India.  In  entering  the  Trade  or  passing  the 
parallel  of  lat.  27^  S.,  a  ship  should  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  island  to  which  she  is  bound,  that 
she  may  not  be  obliged  to  haul  close  to  the  wind,  should  it  hang  from  the  E.  If  bound  to  Rodrigue, 
the  parallel  of  lat.  27°  S.  may  be  crossed  in  about  Ion.  63°  E. ;  if  to  Mauritius,  in  about  Ion.  58°  E. ; 
or  in  57  E.  if  bound  to  Bourbon.     (Sse  Winds  at  Rodrigue,  page  525). 

When  the  sun  has  great  N.  declination,  it  may  not  be  .absolutely  requisite  for  ships  which  sail 
well,  to  reach  the  meridian  of  their  port  so  far  to  the  S.,  as  the  Trade  winds  then  blow  more  from 
S.E.  and  E.S.E.  in  general  than  from  E.  and  E.N.E. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  there  is  a  kind  of  Northerly  monsoon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  from  Nov.  to  April ;  during  which  period  the  winds  are  very  variable,  often 
from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  particularly  from  the  latter  quarter.  From  Oct.  to  May  gales  of  wind  are 
liable  to  happen  in  these  seas  ;  at  Reunion  (Bourbon)  there  are  generally  one  or  two  each  season, 
iind  in  some  years  a  hurricane.  Although  these  cyclone  storms  have  been  known  to  happen  in  Dec. 
at  Mauritius,  also  in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  encountered  in  March  or  April, 
when  they  blow  very  severely,  and  even  more  frequently  than  the  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies. 

THE  MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL  PASSAGE. 

The  Eonte  by  the  Mozambiqne  GhsJinel  is  more  direct  than  any  other,  for  ships  boand  to 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  or  the  Coromandel  Coast,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails  on  those  coasts,  for  it 
predominates  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  at  the  same  time.  This  route  is  generally  preferred 
in  times  of  peace ;  but  in  war,  many  navigators  have  adopted  the  passage  to  the  E.  of  Madagascar, 
where  they  are  not  so  liable  to  light  winds,  nor  to  fall  in  with  shoals,  as  in  the  inner  passage.  The 
passage  outside  of  Madagascar,  although  the  distance  is  greater,  may,  by  these  advantages,  be  made 
as  quickly  as  the  other ;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  ships  separating  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape,  some  adopting  the  inner  passage,  and  others  the  outer  passage,  the  latter  arriving  first  at 
Bombay. 

In  entering  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  bound  to  the  Comoro  Islands,  a  ship  departing 
from  Sandy  Island,  or  having  seen  the  land  about  St.  Augustine  Bay,  may  steer  N.  by  W.,  or 
N.N.W.,  until  8  or  10  leagues  from  the  shore,  then  steer  about  N.  by  E.,  or  perhaps  North.  The 
direction  of  the  coast  to  Point  St.  Felix,  in  lat.  22°  36'  S.,  is  about  N.N.W.  (true)  or  rather  more 
Westerly  in  some  places.  A  North  and  N.  ^  W.  course  may  be  steered  in  the  day,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  coast  as  far  as  Point  St.  Felix ;  but  in  the  night  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  close, 
for  high  breakers  stretch  along  it ;  and  it  is  low  in  several  places  near  the  sea,  composed  of  sand- 
downs,  with  verdure  interspersed.  Point  St.  Felix  is  a  sand-hill,  with  some  trees  on  it.  From 
(ape  St.  Vincent,  it  takes  a  N.N.E.  direction  towards  Moroundava,  having  several  sand-banks 
between  them,  from  3  to  4  leagues  off  shore. 

A  good  look-out  is  requisite  when  crossing  the  parallels  of  Juan  de  Nova,  and  the  Chesterfield 
Shoal ;  and  from  hence  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  Johanna,  if  to  touch  there  ;  in  such  case, 
it  will  be  proper  to  pass  between  it  and  Mohilla.  If  not  to  stop  at  any  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
pass  through  any  of  the  channels  between  them,  or  to  the  W.  of  Great  Comoro,  as  circumstances 
require.  Amongst  these  islands  the  current  generally  sets  Westward,  rendering  it  prudent,  when 
bound  into  Johanna,  early  or  late  in  the  season,  not  to  fall  to  the  W.  of  Mohilla,  as  the  winds  are 
frequently  light  and  variable  at  these  times.  The  route  here  described  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  that  along  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  over  the  Parcel  Bank ;  but  the  latter  having  been 
much  used  in  former  times,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  the  contiguous  dangers. 

Ships  running  for  the  Mozambique  Channel,  after  leaving  the  Cape  Bank,  are  liable  to  strong 
S.W.  and  Westerly  currents.  Many  ships,  after  shaping  a  course  for  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
have  fallen  in  with  the  African  Coast.  The  Doddington,  steering  in  the  night  E.N.E.  by  compass, 
struck  a  little  to  the  Eastward  of  Algoa  Bay,  and  most  of  the  crew  perished.  The  Grosvenor, 
bound  home,  was  wrecked  ilEulher  to  the  N.E. ;  the  crew  and  passengers,  after  reaching  the  shore. 
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and  suffering  great  hardships,  were  thought  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  natives,  but  three  or 
four  of  them  reached  the  Cape.  Since  that  time,  other  ships  have  been  wrecked  on  this  coast, 
from  errors  in  their  reckoning,  and  from  Westerly  currents. 

Although  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  between  the  S.  end  of  Madagascar 
and  Cape  Agulhas  Bank,  it  sometimes  (in  the  Austral  summer  mouths)  sets  to  the  S.E.,  betweeu 
Oape  Corrientes  and  the  Europa  Island,  and  towards  Madagascar  Island  with  considerable  velocity, 
f)roducing  a  contrary  error  in  the  reckoning.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Britannia,  in  company, 
fell  in  with  the  land  about  midnight^  near  St.  Augustine  Bay,  when  they  supposed  themselves 
near  mid-channel.  The  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  Indiaman,  was  lost  on  the  Star  Bank,  on 
account  of  the  ship  being  to  the  E.  of  her  reckoning  :  and  39  only,  out  of  120  people,  were  saved. 
They  reached  St.  Augustine  Bay  in  the  boat,  and  on  landing  were  made  slaves  by  the  natives ;  19 
only  of  the  39  survived  their  captivity,  in  which  they  remained  7  months,  and  then  were  ransomed 
by  a  Dutch  ship.  These  examples  of  errors  in  the  reckoning,  both  to  the  E.  and  the  W.,  (though 
the  dates  are  not  given)  evince  the  propriety  of  caution  in  running  for  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
when  not  confident  of  the  longitude. 

Ships  bound  to  the  Mozambique  Channel,  to  guard  against  the  S.W.  and  westerly  currents, 
which  may  be  expected  after  passing  the  Cape  Bank,  should  not  edge  away  too  soon  to  the  N., 
particularly  if  it  be  intended  to  see  the  coast  of  Madagascar  to  the  S.  of  St.  Augustine  Bay,  or  to 
stop  there  for  refreshments.  At  most  times  it  will  be  proper  to  reach  Ion.  10°  E.  before  crossing 
the  parallel  of  lat.  34°  or  35°  S.,  or  shaping  a  direct  course  for  the  channel. 

It  was  the  practice  of  most  navigators  to  get  a  sight  of  Madagascar,  near  St.  Augustine  Bay, 
and  then  to  steer  a  course  along  this  side  of  the  channel,  to  get  soundings  on  the  Parcel  Bank,  on 
which  are  several  dangers,  and  the  soundings  mostly  coral  rock ;  and  there  are  other  dangerous 
spots  in  several  places  near  this  shore.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  track  near  mid-channel  is 
preferable  when  the  longitude  can  be  relied  on :  for  here  the  winds  are  more  steady,  and  no  dangers 
exist  except  the  Bassas  da  India  and  Europa  Island,  the  parallels  of  which  must  be  crossed  with 
great  caution,  particularly  during  the  night.  These  may  be  passed  either  to  the  W.  or  the  E.; 
and  when  to  the  N.  of  them,  a  course  should  be  steered  to  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  island  Juan  de 
Nova,  direct  for  Mohilla,  or  Comoro. 

Some  further  remarks  about  this  passage  will  be  found  at  page  554. 

FROM  THE  COMORO  ISLANDS  TOWARDS  INDIA. 

Passages  of  Ships,  showing  Winds  and  Currents.  The  ship  Essex,  bound  to  Bombay, 
got  winds  from  the  Northward  on  15th  Sept.,  and  reached  Johanna  on  the  28th.  She  left  this 
island  Oct.  3rd,  and  the  day  following  was  drifted  by  the  current  to  the  W.  of  Comoro,  almost  close 
to  the  rocks,  during  the  night,  when  calm ;  the  current,  which  swept  round  a  point  of  the  island, 
was  then  deflected  by  the  bluff  rocky  shore,  and  she  had  no  soundings,  although  the  boat  lay  upon 
a  rock  where  the  water  was  shoal,  at  a  small  distance  in  shore.  From  hence  she  had  S  E.  winds 
to  the  Equator,  and  crossed  it  on  the  1 5th ;  S.W.  and  Westerly  winds  then  prevailed  till  in  lat. 
6°  N. :  winds  from  N.N.W.  followed  till  in  lat.  10°  N.  on  the  27th ;  she  had  afterwards  N.N.E. 
and  Northerly  winds  until  her  arrival  at  Bombay  on  17th  Nov. 

H.M.S.  Leopard,  the  late  Admiral  Blankett,  bound  to  the  Red  Sea,  anchored  at  Johanna, 
Oct.  29th ;  and  the  Dadalus  saw  the  Island  of  Mayotta  on  the  same  day,  but  did  not  reach 
Johanna  Road  till  the  5th  Nov.,  owing  to  light  winds  and  Southerly  currents.  They  sailed  on  the 
11th,  had  light  variable  winds,  made  the  coast  of  Africa  on  Nov.  24th,  in  lat  0°  44'  N. ;  the 
current  began  to  run  strong  to  the  southward  along  the  coast,  sometimes  more  than  2  m.  an  hour, 
during  the  time  they  continued  to  beat  against  the  N.  winds,  until  the  14th  Feb.,  without  gaining 
ground.  During  this  period,  they  were  generally  within  30  m.  on  either  side  of  the  Equator,  and 
kept  near  the  shore.  Provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  Dcsdalus  was  despatched,  14th  Jan.,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  transferring  most  part  of  her  provisions  to  the  Leopard.  This  ship, 
with  the  Orest€s  sloop  in  company,  continued  to  beat  without  effect  till  the  14 th  Feb.,  when  they 
bore  away  for  Zanzibar,  to  procure  provisions  and  refreshments,  and  arrived  there  on  the  20th. 
They  sailed  again  on  the  5th  of  March,  coasted  along  to  the  N.,  and  had  now  the  current  generally 
favourable,  but  the  wind  often  contrary.  Continuing  to  coast  along  shore,  they  passed  Cape 
Guardafui  on  April  8th,  and  anchored  on  the  11th,  in  Aden  Road. 

H.M.S.  Imogene,  left  Zanzibar  on  February  7th,  1834,  kept  near  the  Equator,  crossed  it  in 
Ion.  58°  E.,  stood  then  to  the  northward  till  near  Socotra,  March  12th»  and  reached  Bombay  on 
the  29th,  with  continued  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  winds. 

The  Ascension  was  close  to  the  Comoro  Islands  late  in  Oct.,  and  had  stormy  weather  in  the  S. 
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part  of  Mozambique  Obannel ;  she  touched  at  the  island  Pemba  on  the  African  coast  to  obtain 
refreshments,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  in  consequence  of  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  who  at  first 
appeared  friendly,  but  afterwards  enticed  some  of  the  crew  on  shore,  and  then  assaulted  them. 
After  leaving  this  place,  she  continued  to  beat  about  at  sea  until  she  fell  in  with  a  group  of 
uninhabited  islands,  abounding  with  cocoa-nuts  and  other  refreshments.  The  contrary  winds  con- 
tinued till  late  in  Mai'ch,  which  prevented  her  reaching  Aden  Road  before  April.  Captain  Sans, 
with  the  Clove,  Hector,  and  Thomas,  left  Mohilla  in  Nov.,  made  the  coast  of  Melinda  in  Dec,  and 
were  carried  back  to  lat.  6°  S.  by  the  currents.  They  made  the  coast  above  the  Equator  on 
Jan.  1st :  had  strong  Easterly  winds  here,  and  Southerly  currents ;  but  more  to  the  S.,  light  airs 
and  strong  rippling^  when  they  stood  out  to  seaward.  From  Ras  Hafoon,  which  they  made  early 
in  Feb.,  they  stood  out  to  sea,  and  saw  it  again  in  eight  days  after,  owing  to  Westerly  currents,  and 
arrived  at  Tamarida  Road,  in  the  island  Socotra,  having  a  passage  of  14  weeks  from  Mohilla, 
against  the  monsoon.  These  ships  made  a  passage  (bad  as  it  was)  by  keeping  mostly  out  from  land, 
while  the  Leopard  could  not  effect  it  along  tiie  coast. 

From  Mohilla  they  should  have  stood  to  the  N.  by  W.,  up  to  the  latitude  of  Zanzibar ;  then 
to  the  Eastward,  passing  to  the  S.  of  the  Amirante  Islands,  and  getting  into  the  Westerly  winds 
and  Easterly  set  of  the  Middle  Monsoon,  passing  to  the  N.  of  the  Saya  da  Malha.  In  this  region, 
at  that  season,  N.W.  winds  prevail.  A  vessel,  going  N.  from  the  Comoro  Islands  for  800  m., 
could  (with  those  winds)  pass  to  the  N.  of  the  Seychelles,  and  stand  on  an  E.  ^  N.  course  till  she 
nears  the  S.  islands  of  the  Maldivh  chain ;  then  making  Northing  till  she  gets  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
and  turning  round  with  it,  she  could  fetch  Socotra.  This  passage  would  not  occupy  above  a  month 
or  five  weeks. 

The  Mary,  from  England,  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  left  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
saw  the  coast  of  Natal  in  lat.  29^^  S.,  the  7th  Sept.,  having  experienced  a  current  of  180  leagues 
to  the  W.  from  leaving  Table  Bay.  She  had  light  winds  and  S.  currents  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel ;  watered  at  Johanna,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  4th  Nov.,  had  variable  light  winds  and 
calms,  passed  between  the  African  Isles  and  those  of  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Seychelle  Arcliipelago 
on  the  6th  Dec,  then  stood  to  the  E.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Island  of  Mahe  and  those  near  it ;  left 
the  E.  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  2 1st  Dec,  and  steered  E.  and  N.E.  for  a  few  days,  with  variable 
winds  between  N.  and  S.W.,  which  veered  to  N.E.  and  E.  when  near  the  Equator;  steered  then 
between  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.,  making  a  tack  to  the  Eastward  at  times.  Saw  the  E.  end  of  Soco- 
tra, having  experienced  140  leagues  of  W^esterly  current  since  leaving  Johanna  ;  saw  the  coast  of 
Arabia  near  Cape  Chansley  on  Jan.  /20th,  had  here  land  and  sea  winds  from  N.E.  to  S.E.,  which 
drew  to  the  Southward  when  off  Cape  Isolette,  with  which,  rounded  the  island  Mazeira  on  the  30th, 
made  an  occasional  tack  at  times,  passed  Ras-el-had  1st  Feb.,  and  arrived  on  18th  at  Gombroon. 

These  ships,  being  late  in  the  season,  ought  to  have  avoided  the  Mozambique  Channel  and  the 
African  coast.  Had  she  proceeded  to  the  E.  of  Madagascar,  and  between  Diego  Garcia  and  the 
Seychelle  Islands,  the  Essex  would  probably  have  reached  Bombay  more  speedily.  The  others, 
destined  for  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  following  the  same  route,  and  then  verging  towards  the 
W.  limit  of  the  Maldivh  Islands  until  they  had  reached  lat.  6^  or  7^  N.,  would  there  have  met 
with  N.N.E.  winds,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  their  passage  would  not  have  been  tedious. 

BIBEGTIONS.  Whether  bound  to  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Peruan  Oulf,  or  to  India,  it  seems 
improper  to  proceed  through  the  Mozambique  Channel  after  Sept.  on  account  of  light  baffling 
winds  and  strong  S.W.  and  Southerly  currents,  which  frequently  prevail  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  among 
the  Comoro  Islands,  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  and  throughout  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

From  Johaima,  leaving  in  Oct.  or  Nov.,  and  going  towards  the  W.  coast  of  India,  a  course 
about  N.N.E.  is  proper  to  the  parallel  of  lat.  8°  S.,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  Aldabra  Islands  ; 
and  in  crossing  their  latitude,  a  good  look-out  is  requisite.  From  the  parallel  of  lat.  8^  S.,  a  course 
more  N.E.,  and  when  above  the  Seychelles  an  E.  course  ought  to  be  steered,  to  run  down  the 
Easting  through  the  Middle  Monsoon  region,  till  past  the  Maldivhs,  then  make  every  effort  to 
reach  Cape  Comorin,  whence  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.,  will  speeidily  cany 
a  ship  to  Bombay. 

In  running  from  the  Comoro  Islands  to  the  Equator,  during  the  Southerly  monsoon,  the 
winds  generally  prevail  at  S.S.E.,  increasing  in  strength  as  the  latitude  is  decreased ;  and  they 
veer  to  S.S. W.  and  S.W.  in  N.  latitude.  From  the  Equator,  a  ship  bound  to  Bombay  may  steer  a 
direct  course  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  for  that  place,  takmg  care  to  get  on  the  parallel  of  the  island  of 
Kenery,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  and  then  steer  directly  E.  for  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Southerly  monsoon,  a  ship  leaving  the  Comoro  Islands  should  steer 
more  easterly  than  during  the  strength  of  the  Southerly  winds,  to  counteract  the  prevailing 
Westerly  currents  to  the  N.  of  those  islands. 
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If  bound  from  the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  from  Mauritius,  to  the  S.  part  of  the  Malabar 
Coast,  or  to  Colombo,  near  the  close  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a  ship  may  steer  a  course  from  the 
Equator  to  pass  through  the  Eight  or  Nine-Degree  Channel ;  but  if  bound  to  the  S.  part  of  Ceylon, 
or  the  Coromandel  Coast,  the  One-and-a-Half-Degree  Channel  seems  preferable,  being  more  direct, 
and  equally  safe  as  the  former. 

In  passing  through  the  Nine-Degree  Channel  in  thick  weather,  and  uncertain  of  the  exact 
latitude,  if  the  island  Minicoy  is  seen,  pass  on  either  side,  as  seems  most  expedient ;  but  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  approaching  any  of  these  islands  in  thick  weather,  or  in  light  winds ;  for  they 
are  all  very  low,  with  extensive  coral  reefs  contiguous  to  them,  close  to  which  there  are  no 
soundings.     One  of  the  P.  and  O  steamers  was  lost  on  Minicoy  in  a  fog. 

If  the  Eight-Degree  channel  is  adopted  when  bound  to  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  certain  of 
being  to  the  E.  of  Minicoy,  a  direct  course  may  he  steered  for  Point  de  Galle ;  if  uncertain  of  the 
longitude,  steer  to  the  Eastward,  until  soundings  are  obtained  on  the  bank  adjacent  to  Cape 
Comorin,  anywhere  between  lat.  8°  N.  and  9*^  N.  The  depths  are  from  45  to  50  fathoms  8  or  9 
leagues  off  the  coast,  at  which  distance  the  high  land  will  be  easily  seen  in  clear  weatlier ,  but  the 
weather  being  generally  hazy  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the  land  is  seldom  visible  until  near  it ; 
a  course,  therefore,  must  be  steered  to  the  S.E.,  when  soundings  are  obtained.  In  steering  from 
Cape  Comorin  for  Point  de  Galle,  a  course  should  be  adopted  to  place  a  ship  in  the  latitude  of  the 
latter,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  it,  for  the  current  at  times  sets  into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  and 
near  Point  de  Galle  the  wind  is  sometimes  at  S.S.W.,  which  might  cause  considerable  delay,  were 
a  ship  not  able  to  clear  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ceylon  with  that  wind.  About  a  century  ago,  several 
ships  from  England,  bound  to  Madreis,  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  by  errors  in  their  reckoning, 
in  the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon ;  but  their  journals  show  that  by  making  a  few  tacks,  they 
all  got  round  Ceylon  without  diflficulty.  If  the  position  be  correctly  known,  or  any  of  the  islands 
be  seen  in  passing  through  either  the  Eight-Degree  or  Nine  Degree  Channel,  there  will  be  no  cause 
to  steer  for  soundings  off  Cape  Comorin,  but  a  direct  course  may  be  pursued  for  Point  de  Galle. 

PASSAGE  FROM  ST.  PAUL  TO  SUNDA  STRAIT. 

Ships  bound  to  Sunda  Strait,  or  Bencoolen,  may  run  several  degrees  to  the  E.  of  the  meridian 
of  St.  Paul  Island,  before  they  edge  away  to  get  into  the  S.E.  trade ;  they  may  afterwards  keep 
away  gradually  to  the  N.E.,  and  cross  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  about  Ion.  9b°  E..  or  about  100  m. 
to  the  E.  of  the  Reelings  Islands  (or  even  sight  them)  between  Sept.  and  March.  From  March  to 
Sept.  they  should  get  on  the  meridian  of  Java  Head,  several  degrees  from  it,  and  steer  North ;  the 
S.E.  Trade  sometimes  prevailing  Easterly  in  March,  April,  and  May,  with  a  current  setting  to  the 
W.  along  the  S.  coast  of  Java,  with  the  Easterly  monsoon,  from  March  to  Sept.,  renders  it  indis- 
pensable to  keep  to  the  E.,  and  not  fall  to  leeward  of  Java  Head,  if  bound  into  Sunda  Strait  iu 
this  season ;  ships  should  therefore  endeavour  to  make  Klapper  Island,  or  Java  Head  itself,  if 
certain  of  the  longitude. 

In  May,  June,  and  part  of  July,  ships  bound  to  Bencoolen  need  not  make  Java  Head,  but  they 
will  probably  make  the  quickest  passage  by  steering  direct  for  Engano,  and  from  thence  for  Ben- 
coolen, as  the  winds  admit ;  becaiise  in  these  months  the  winds  often  veer  to  the  N.W.,  with  S.E. 
currents,  which  enable  the  small  coasting  vessels  to  come  from  the  N.  to  Bencoolen. 

From  Sept.  to  March,  N.W.  and  Westerly  winds  often  prevail  between  the  N.  limit  of  the 
S.E.  Trade  and  the  Equator,  which  is  called  the  Westerly,  or  the  N.W.,  or  Middle  monsoon.  In 
Dec.  and  Jan.,  the  Westerly  and  N.W.  winds  are  generally  strong,  extending  from  lat.  I*'  or  2°  N. 
to  1*2^  or  14^  S.  These  winds  force  a  lee  current  before  them  to  the  Eastward,  which  runs  strong 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Java,  the  weather  being  then  mostly  dark  and  cloudy,  with  much  rain. 
Several  ships,  in  this  season,  having  fallen  in  with  the  land  to  the  E.  of  Java  Head,  found  it  im- 
possible to  beat  round  against  the  Westerly  winds  and  the  strong  currents  setting  to  the  E. ;  they 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  steer  Southward,  re-entering  the  S.E.  trade,  where  they  made  Westing 
8u£&(dent  to  pass  to  the  W.  of  Java  Head. 

In  the  season  when  Westerly  winds  prevail,  a  ship  bound  to  Sunda  Strait  ought  not  to  proceed 
to  the  N.  on  the  meridian  of  Java  Head,  but  should  steer  direct  for  Engano  Island,  taking  care  to 
pass  Java  Head  well  to  the  W.,  as  the  winds  are  often  variable  between  W.  and  N.N.W.  near 
Engano  and  the  entrance  of  Sunda  Strait.  When  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Java  Head,  and  V  or 
2°  to  the  W.  of  it,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  the  Strait,  with  an  allowance  for  a  probable 
current  setting  to  the  S.E.  These  instructions  may  be  followed  from  Sept.  to  March,  and  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted  in  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  and  part  of  Feb.,  when  the  Westerly  monsoon  usually 
predominates. 
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In  this  season,  a  ship  bouod  to  Bencoolen  should  steer  to  the  Northward  after  losing  the  S.E 
trade,  keeping  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Acheen  Head  till  she  is  well  to  the  N.  of  the  Keelings 
Islands,  or  approaching  the  latitude  of  Java  Head  ;  she  will  then  probably  meet  with  N.W,  winds, 
with  which  a  course  may  be  followed  to  fall  in  with  Trieste  (Reefs)  Island  ;  or  she  may  pass  to  the 
N.  of  this  island,  between  it  and  the  island  of  Larg,  if  the  wind  prevail  from  the  Northward;  but 
should  it  incline  from  the  S.W.  or  from  S.  as  she  approaches  the  former  island,  a  direct  course  to 
the  S.  of  it  may  be  pursued  for  Bencoolen. 

PASSAGE  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND  SUNDA  STRAIT. 

Ships  proceeding  from  Ceylon  or  the  Coromandel  Coast  for  Sunda  Strait,  whilst  the  S.W. 
monsoon  is  prevailing  in  North  latitude,  and  the  S.E.  monsoon  in  South  latitude,  from  March  to 
Oct.,  ought  to  run  down  great  part  of  their  Easting  with  the  S.W.  monsoon,  before  they  cross  the 
Equator.  If  they  cross  it  in  Ion.  94°  or  95°  E.,  Southerly  and  S.S.W.  winds,  with  variable  squalls 
may  be  expected  to  carry  them  to  the  S.E. ;  and  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra  may  be  preserved,  by  making  a  tack  to  the  S.W.  at  times,  when  the  wind  veers 
to  the  S.E,  A  drain  of  current  to  the  Northward  may  sometimes  be  experienced,  but  the  prevalent 
set  is  then  to  the  S.E.  above  the  Equator,  curving  round  the  islands  and  out  to  the  S.  and  S.W., 
and  chiming  in  with  the  Westerly  drift  of  the  S.E.  Trade.  A  ship  will  thus  generally  make  con- 
siderable progress  to  the  S.E.  by  taking  every  advantage  of  the  shifts  of  wind ;  for,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  islands,  or  within  a  few  degrees  of  them,  the  winds  hang  much  from  South  and  S.S.W. : 
whereas,  in  the  ocean,  far  to  the  W.,  the  monsoon  will  be  found  to  prevail  from  the  S.E.,  as  a  ship 
advances  into  S.  latitude,  which  will  greatly  prolong  her  passage,  should  she  have  crossed  tlie 
Equator  far  to  the  Westward. 

If  bound  to  Fort  Marlborough,  it  will  be  prudent  to  get  into  the  parallel  of  that  place  before 
the  islands  are  approached,  then  steer  in  for  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Trieste  Island,  or  betwixt  it  and 
Larg,  as  the  winds  permit.  A  ship,  bound  direct  to  Sunda  Strait,  should  keep  out  from  the  bind 
until  she  reach  the  entrance  of  the  strait ;  here,  her  progress  will  generally  be  more  speedy  than 
by  keeping  near  the  shore ;  although  a  fast-sailing  vessel  may  pass  along  the  coast  backward  and 
forward,  between  Fort  Marlborough  and  Sunda  Strait,  in  either  monsoon.  Baron  Melvill,  an 
officer  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Navy,  in  his  Seaman's  Guide,  cautions  ships  not  to  fall  to  the  E.  of  Java 
Head  during  the  strength  of  the  Westerly  monsoon,  because  the  W.  winds  blow  with  great  violence 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Java,  with  strong  currents  setting  to  the  E.,  which,  by  their  united  strength 
make  it  impossible  to  beat  up  along  this  coast. 

Ship^  bound  to  Sunda  Strait  from  mid-Nov.  to  mid-March,  when  the  N.W.  monsoon  prevails 
to  the  S.  of  the  Equator,  if  they  leave  the  Coromandel  coast  (Madras)  should  keep  a  good  deanftdl 
with  the  N.E.  winds,  crossing  the  Equator  in  Ion.  90°  E  ,  for  in  S.  latitude  they  are  sure  to  get 
Westerly  winds  and  an  Easterly  set  to  carry  them  to  Sunda  Strait. 

Ships  departing  from  Ceylon,  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  March,  and  April,  when  N.W.  winds  are  seldom 
found  to  prevail  v^v^h  in  S.  latitude,  ought  to  stand  off  nearly  close  to  the  wind,  if  it  blow  from  the 
N.E.  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  make  several  degrees  of  Easting  before  they  are  forced  close  to  the 
Equator  by  the  N.E  monsoon,  which  they  will  probably  experietice  in  Nov.  and  March,  at  leaving 
Ceylon.  In  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb.,  this  may  not  be  always  necessary,  for  the  N.W.  monsoon  gene- 
rally blows  strongest  in  these  mouths  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
Dec,  all  Jan.,  and  part  of  Feb.  In  these  months  ships  may  steer  a  direct  course  from  the  S. 
or  S  E.  part  of  Ceylon,  towards  the  entrance  of  Sunda  Strait ;  but  even  at  this  time  it  is  prudent 
to  stand  to  the  E.S.E.  with  the  N.E.  monsoon,  until  the  bay  is  open,  to  avoid  strong  Westerly 
currents  and  light  winds,  likely  to  prevail  in  Dec,  on  the  meridian  of  Ceylon,  nearly  to  the  Equator  ; 
and  in  the  space  compnsed  between  that  meridian  and  the  Maldivh  Islands.  Although  the  Anna, 
Britannia,  and  other  ships,  experienced  strong  westerly  currents  to  the  S.  of  Ceylon  in  Nov.  and 
Dec,  which  prolonged  their  passage,  and  the  former  had  very  light  winds,  this  does  not  always 
happen ;  for  the  Bahar  left  Cape  Comorirt  on  16th  Dec,  steered  from  thence  S.S.E.,  crossed  the 
Equator  on  the  20th  ;  here  she  got  strong  N.W.  winds,  and  made  a  quick  passage  to  Sunda  Strait. 
The  Sulivan,  several  years  after,  followed  the  same  track  as  the  Bahar  did,  and  was  equally 
fortunate. 

Ships  bound  to  any  of  the  straits  on  the  E.  of  Java,  ought  in  the  strength  of  the  N.W  mon- 
soon to  make  the  Island  Noesa  Baron,  in  order  to  correct  their  reckoning ;  for  in  Dec.  and  Jan., 
the  weather  is  often  thick  near  the  S.  coast  of  Java,  with  strong  Westerly  winds  and  E.  currents. 
Should  they  fall  in  with  that  coast  farther  to  the  W.,  and  pass  along  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5 
leflpues,  they  will  usually  have  more  favourable  winds  near  the  shore,  than  if  farther  out  in  the  oQing. 
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In  Feb.,  light  winds  are  often  experienced  in  the  track  between  Ceylon  and  the  N.W.  end  of 
Sumatra ;  if,  therefore,  a  ship,  after  leaving  that  island,  meet  with  light  winds  in  N.  latitude,  she 
should  approach  the  Equator  without  loss  of  time,  where  N.W.  and  variable  winds  may  generally 
be  expected  in  Feb.  and  part  of  March. 

In  May  and  June  it  is  always  thought  safe  to  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  E.  of  Java  Head,  if 
bound  into  Suuda  Strait,  as  the  S.E.  monsoon  generally  prevails  in  these  months  along  the  S.  coast 
of  Java.  Variable  and  baffling  winds,  however,  have  been  occasionally  experienced,  and  it  is  there- 
fore  advisable  to  steer  nearly  direct  for  Java  Head  in  most  seasons,  if  bound  to  the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
and  if  the  ship's  longitude  be  correctly  known,  borrowing  a  little  to  the  E.  or  W.  when  it  is 
approached,  as  may  be  required  by  the  prevailing  wind,  or  other  circumstances  at  the  time.  If 
bound  to  Bencoolen,  a  direct  course  to  make  Engano  will  probably  be  found  the  most  speedy  in 
May,  June,  and  part  of  July,  and  from  thence  direct  for  Bencoolen,  as  the  winds  admit,  because  in 
these  months  the  winds  are  often  at  N.W.,  with  S.  and  E.  currents. 

SHIPS,  bound  from  JAVA  HEAD  for  Bombay,  ought  to  run  down  their  Westing  in  the 
S.E.  trade,  and  adopt  the  Southern  route,  between  the  Chagos  and  Seychelle  Islands,  from  March 
to  Sept.  If  they  approached  near  the  Equator  early  in  April,  or  in  Oct.  (when  N.W.  and  Northerly 
winds  prevail  in  N.  latitude  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons),  they  may,  if  the  wind  incline  from 
the  West  and  N.W.,  steer  to  the  northward  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Maldivh  Islands,  and  endeavour 
not  to  fall  in  with  the  Malabar  coast  until  past  Calicut  or  Mount  Delly.  But  if  they  are  several 
degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  Maldivh  Islands  when  the  Equator  is  approached,  the  best  passage 
to  Bombay  may  be  expected  in  April,  part  of  Sept.  and  Oct.,  by  keeping  to  the  W.  of  the  islands, 
and  avoiding  the  coast.  But  after  mid-Oct.,  it  is  well  to  pass  to  the  Malabar  coast  round  the  head 
of  the  Maldivhs. 


HOMEWARD  PASSAGE  FROM  INDIA  ROUND  THE  CAPE. 

Ships  bound  from  Bombay  or  the  Halabar  Coast  to  Europe  will  find  the  most  convenient 
Tracks  according  to  the  seasons,  laid  down  on  the  Passage  Charts.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  they 
should  take  a  departure  from  Cape  Comorin,*  and  steer  onwards  to  the  S.S.E.,  keeping  the 
Westerly  wind  abeam,  or  abaft  the  beam,  till  they  meet  with  the  S.E.  Trade  below  the  Equator. 
The  more  Easting  they  make,  the  more  fair  for  them  will  be  the  S.E.  Trade. 

Ships  bound  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Persia  towards  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
strength  of  the  Northerly  monsoon,  should  proceed  through  the  Inner  Passage,  or  Mozambique 
Channel.  Ships  from  Bombay  and  the  N.  parts  of  the  Malabar  Coast  may  also  adopt  this  passage 
during  the  strength  of  the  monsoon,  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  when  Northerly  winds  may  be  expected  to 
carry  them  well  into  or  nearly  through  the  Mozambique  Channel.  This  route,  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  chosen  either  too  early  or  too  late  in  the  season,  although  it  is  more  direct  from  Bombay  than 
any  other,  because  Southerly  winds  prevail  greatly  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  in  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  and  after  Feb. ;  and  even  in  this  latter  month  Southerly  winds  are  often  experienced  there. 
Between  Nov.  and  Feb.,  a  strong  current  setting  along  the  coast  of  Africa  froip  Cape  Delgado  to 
the  Southward,  has  enabled  some  ships  to  work  through  this  channel  in  March  and  April ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  so  late  in  the  season,  for  great  delay  {see  page  655)  and  uncertainty  ^ili 
be  occasioned  thereby ;  and  as  storms  are  sometimes  experienced  about  the  S.  parts  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  even  in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  many  navigators  gave  the  preference  to  the  Outer  Passage, 
to  the  E.  of  Rodrigue,  and  of  all  other  islands  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  ship  departing  from  Bombay  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  intending  to  proceed  by  the  Inner  Passage, 
should  steer  to  fall  in  with  the  island  Comoro,  giving  a  proper  berth  to  the  Seychelle  Islands,  and 
to  those  that  form  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Madagascar  Archipelago.  She  may  pass  to  the  W.  of 
Comoro,  or  through  any  of  the  channels  between  the  Comoro  Islands,  as  circumstances  require. 
From  hence  a  direct  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Mozambique  Channel  may  be  adopted,  with 
a  steady  Northerly  wind  ;  but  when  it  is  light  or  Southerly,  she  ought  to  keep  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  African  coast,  where  a  strong  current  will  be  found  setting  to  the  Southward  in  her 
favour,  and  it  may  be  prudent  to  pass  to  the  W.  of  Juan  de  Nova,  the  Europa  Island,  and  Bassas 
de  India  Rocks,  whether  the  wind  be  from  N.  or  S.  The  current  generally  runs  strong  to  the 
S.W.  round  Cape  Corientes  ;  for  oflF  that  Cape  the  Mozambique  current  (which  only  reaches  thus 
far  during  half  the  year)  is  joined  by  that  constant  stream  that  flows  to  the  West  past  the  S.  end 
of  Madagascar ;  and,  to  benefit  by  the  currents  to  the  full  extent,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  within 
sight  of  Corientes  Cape,  if  the  weather  be  favourable.    Afterwards  a  moderate  distance  of  4  to  8  or 
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*  Gape  Comorin  will  soon  have  a  light-house,  with  another  near  the  Crocodile  Book. 
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10  leagues  may  be  preserved  from  the  coast  of  Natal,  unless  the  wind  begin  to  blow  from  the  S.E. 
with  a  rising  sea :  in  this  case  it  will  be  proper  to  haul  off  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  laud. 

Whether  the  route  through  the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  any  of  those  to  the  E.  of  Madagascar, 
have  been  adopted,  it  will  be  advisable  to  approach  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  coast  about 
\lgoa  Bay,  if  it  has  not  previously  been  seen,  farther  to  the  northward  ;  and  afterwards  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  near,  or  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  to  benefit  by  the  current.  A  des- 
cription of  the  bank  of  Agulhas,  also  of  the  currents,  winds  and  weather  in  its  vicinity,  is  given  under 
that  head,  and  at  page  655.  In  Feb.,  March,  and  the  early  part  of  April,  when  S.E.  winds 
prevail,  the  best  track  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  current,  after  getting  near  the  land  about 
Algoa  Bay,  is  to  keep  close  along  the  outer  edge  of  soundings  until  in  aboiU  Ion.  S4°  or  S3^"  E. 
Here,  the  direction  of  the  stream  begins  to  change  from  W.S.W.  to  the  S.W.,  and  soon  after  to 
S.S.W.  i  W.,  for  which  a  proper  allowance  should  be  made,  by  steering  more  towards  the  laud,  and 
keeping  in  deep  soundings  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank.  In  the  winter  months,  when  N.W.  and 
Westerly  gales  are  frequent,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  with  the  coast,  which  partly  shelters  ships 
from  the  violence  of  these  gales ;  for,  although  the  Westerly  current  is  strongest  at  the  outer  verge 
of  the  bank,  ships  which  keep  far  out  are  liable  to  encounter  very  high  seas,  and  be  driven  off  a 
great  way  to  southward  by  N.W.  or  Northerly  gales.  From  this  cause,  several  ships  have  been 
greatly  retarded  in  regaining  their  position  upon  or  near  the  verge  of  iihe  bank,  whilst  others,  by 
keeping  in  with  the  coast,  Viad  smooth  water  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the  Cape  five  or  six 
days  sooner  than  the  former,  who  parted  from  them  off  Algoa  Bay.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  when 
the  winds  incline  to  blow  strong  between  N.E.  and  West,  it  is  advisable  to  borrow  upon  the  bank, 
towards  the  coast,  or  at  least  to  guard  against  being  driven  far  to  the  S.,  where  a  contrary  or  eddj- 
current  often  sets  to  the  Eastward.  It  is  not  thought  dangerous  to  approach  the  coast  of  Africa, 
because  the  wind  is  seldom  or  never  known  to  blow  with  great  violence  directly  on  the  shore,  so 
that  a  ship  may  always  clear  it  on  one  tack  or  the  other. 

The  Gape  of  Oood  Hope  is  frequently  the  boundary  of  very  opposite  kinds  of  weather ;  for 
although  to  the  E.  of  it  the  winds  and  weather  may  often  be  found  unsettled  and  threatening,  yet 
no  sooner  has  a  ship  got  round  to  the  W.  of  this  promontory,  than  the  weather  generally  becomes 
settled,  with  a  strong  and  steady  wind  from  the  Southward.  When  abreast  of  Cape  Agulhas  with 
a  brisk  S.W.  or  S.S.W.  wind,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  well  out  from  the  coast,  that  she  may  be  enabled 
to  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  a  proper  distance  without  tacking ;  and  this  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  night.  The  loss  of  the  Amiston  was  occasioned  by  a  want  of  due  caution  in  this 
respect,  for,  by  bearing  away  too  soon,  in  order  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  got  into 
Struys  Bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cape  Agulhas.  There  is  now,  however,  a  light  on  Cape  Agulhas, 
which  will  be  a  security  against  such  fatal  mistakes.  The  lead  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  this, 
in  thick  weather,  will  always  point  out  whether  or  not  you  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  the  W.,  to 
bear  away  with  safety  round  the  Cape :  for  you  ought  not  to  bear  away  until  after  losing  soundings 
on  the  W.  verge  of  the  Cape  Bank;  and  if  soundings  cure  obtained  after  edging  away  to  the  N.W., 
you  ought  immediately  to  haul  off  from  the  land.  When  round  the  Cape,  and  having  got  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  coast  by  steering  about  N.W.  by  N.,  then  a  direct  course  about  N.N.W.  J  W.,  or 
N.N.W.,  will  be  fair  for  St.  Helena. 

From  St  Helena,  homeward  bound,  some  navigators  prefer  crossing  the  Equator  far  to  the 
W.,  with  the  view  of  having  steady  winds,  and  avoiding  a  space  of  variable  airs  and  calms,  which 
they  imagine  to  prevail  betwixt  the  limits  of  the  N.E  and  S.E.  Trade,  farther  to  the  E.  This 
opinion  seems  not  supported  by  experience,  for  some  ships,  when  far  to  the  W.,  have  been  detained 
several  days  by  calm,  thick,  foggy,  wet  weather,  and  a  turbulent  swell ;  when  others,  crossing  the 
Equator  in  Ion.  19^  or  20°  W.,  had  dry  weather  and  brisker  winds,  and  this  has  even  happened  to 
several  ships  which  passed  in  sight  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  It  is,  however,  prudent  not  to 
cross  the  Equator  far  to  the  E.,  to  avoid  light  winds  and  calms,  which  often  prevail  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  prevailing  winds  about  the  Equator  have  been  exhibited  in  a  tabular 
form,  in  the  Second  Section  of  this  work,  where  the  routes  of  homeward-bound  ships  will  be 
found,  with  subsequent  directions  for  ships  passing  the  Ecjuator  when  bound  outward.  Departing 
from  St.  Helena  for  Europe,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  for  Ascension  Island,  which  is  about 
N.W.  by  N. ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  passage,  a  steady  S.E.  Trade  generally  prevails  all  the  year, 
with  a  Westerly  drift.  Ascension  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  at  any  convenient  distance,  but 
ships  commonly  pass  to  the  Westward  of  it,  from  3  to  10  or  iJi  leagues*  distance.  From  the  Island 
Ascension,  steer  N.N.W.,  or  N.  by  W.  i  W.  towards  the  Equator,  which  ought  not  to  be  crossed 
to  the  Eastward  of  Ion.  18°  or  19°  W.,  nor  to  the  Westward  of  Ion.  24°  or  25°  W. 
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STEAMER  TRACKS  FROM  SUNDA  STRAIT  TO  RED  SEA. 

When  writing  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  we  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Coaling 
Depot  and  Light-house  at  Diego  Garcia.  This  group,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  sub- 
ordinate to  Mauritius,  has  in  Diego  Garcia  an  admirable  central  post  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
and,  with  facilities  for  coaling  there,  the  Mail  Steamers  from  South  Australia  and  Melbourne  may 
(especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  the  Arabian  Sea)  greatly  expedite  their 
homeward  journey,  stealing  a  march  of  fuUjJive  days  upon  those  which  (as  the  P.  and  O.  steamers 
now  do)  run  to  leeward  at  that  season  to  coal  at  Point  de  Galle. 

The  Snnda  Strait  at  the  same  season  possesses  advantages  in  affording  a  shorter  cut  from  tbe 
China  Seas  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  steam  clippers  with  the  new  season's  teas, 
leaving  China  from  mid-May  to  end  of  August,  by  coming  through  Sunda  Strait  (whence  they  have 
A  fair  fresh  wind  to  Cape  Guardafui)  will  gain  no  less  than  two  or  even  three  days  upon  those 
which  adopt  the  Malacca  Strait  and  which  emerging  thence  must,  under  great  disadvantages, 
proceed  to  hammer  against  the  full  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

The  two  Charts  showing  Steamer  Tracks  in  opposite  monsoons,  as  they  also  exhibit  the 
surface  currents  of  that  Ocean,  will  explain  at  a  glance  the  reason  of  our  advocacy  of  several  new 
routes.  These  Drift-Currents  are  a  product  of  the  winds  in  their  seasons ;  and  where  (in  the 
Indian  Ocean  of  which  we  are  now  speaking)  they  run  across  the  wind,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe 
cause  of  their  deflection  is  some  natural  submarine  obstacle.  On  the  chart  for  the  S.W.  monsoon 
we  have  laid  down  the  Few  Tea  Steamer  Track  from  Sunda  Strait  to  the  Red  Sea ;  this  has  the 
great  advantage  of  fair  winds  and  no  adverse  currents  from  that  Strait  to  Guardafui  Cape.  A  fast 
steamer,  carrying  20  days  coal,  might  by  working  expansively  under  steam,  and  with  a  good  spread 
of  canvas,  easily  make  the  run  from  Batavia  to  Aden  without  coaling.  But  with  a  Coal  Depot  at 
Diego  Garcia  the  slowest  steamer  might  make  sure  of  a  safe  and  speedy  passage. 

The  new  line  of  steamers — established  to  convey  a  four-weekly  mail  between  England  and 
East  Australia,  via  Singapore,  Java,  and  Torres  Strait — might  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
colonists  by  despatching  the  homeward  mails  by  special  steamer  from  Batavia  direct  through  Sunda 
Strait  to  Aden,  between  May  and  Sept.  Thus  an  entire  week  might  be  gained  over  such  steamers 
as  pass  through  the  Malacca  Strait  and  coal  again  at  Point  de  Galle,  whence  they  must  hammer 
against  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Everybody  must  have  an  interest  in  the  rapid  transit  of  mails,  and  a 
departure  from  beaten  tracks  (during  one-third  of  the  year)  is  surely  justifiable,  if  a  gain  of  7  days 
may  be  effected. 

Heavily  laden  steamers  from  Bengal,  Chittagong,  and  Burmah,  would  also  do  well  in  the  S.W. 
monsoon  to  run  down  the  Bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars;  from  Acheen  Head, 
steering  to  the  S.W.  till  they  get  the  S.E.  Trade,  a  fair  wind  to  Diego  Garcia.  Coaling  at  that 
island,  they  may  carry  enough  fuel  to  pass  by  Aden  and  reach  Suez.  The  custom  now  in  vogue  is 
to  face  the  monsoon  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  then  to  coal  at  Point  de  Galle.  From  that  place 
they  again  hammer  against  the  monsoon  to  get  into  the  One-and-a-half-Degree  or  the  Equatorial 
Channels.  Then  they  make  Westing  under  steam  alone ;  but  altliough,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Equator,  they  can  hold  the  belt  of  moderate  winds,  the  currents  are  there  very  strong  against  them, 
from  50  to  70  m.  a  day ;  whereas,  between  Sunda  Strait  and  the  Seychelles  the  currents  are 
Westerly,  averaging  W  m.  a  day  in  favour  of  a  homeward  bound  vessel  throughout  the  months  of 
June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept. 
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NahasBf. 

• Ssa  Fa  Shoal    

Sabah,  Core  (Khdr) 

*         Sahain  (Sakim)    ... 

Shad 

—  Shejer    

Shoak  ft  B£i,(8hauk) 

«— 8hoak,Jeb(/»aHit) 
— Shoogar  (/SlwAiir)... 
Shooirl.  (8Mr%) 

X SoomiBas  (Ammt) 

— -^  jjunalah .••«... 

—  Tiour,  Jeb 


Beds 192 

Ditto 189 

Ditto 128 

Ditto 168 

Ditto 196 

Ditto 184 

Africa,  E 112,118 

Arabia   224 

Persian  a. 267 

Beds 179 

Ditto 145,154 

Beds.    188 

Arabia,  C 219 

Beds 160 

Ditto 29,166 

Ditto 188 

Ditto 148 

Ditto 146 

Ditto 141 

Ditto 187 

Ditto 178 

Ditto 169,176,183 

Ditto 172,176 

Ditto 196 

Ditto 172 

Ditto 191 

Ditto 147 

Ditto 141 

Ditto 146 

Ditto 188 

Ditto 173 

Ditto 27,147,148 

Persian  a 263 

Bed  S 171 

Ditto 189 

Ditto 177 

Ditto 177 

Ditto 184 

Ditto 184 

Ditto 178 

Ditto 179 

Ditto 146 

Ditto 147 

Ditto 146 


AOO 


Aboo  Yahbis,  Ca.  (FoUf) 

•AbothubbeeT 

tAbrolhos  Bk.  &  Pt 

• Is.Lt 

{Abu-l-Mashut,  Bas    

• Musa 

• Neirl 

• Basa8,Bas 

• Shehr 

• Zhabi 

Abukir  B 

A-tyusaiia  aJe.  ...«•  ••.■•••■• 

Abyssinia  C 

Acheen  Currents  &  Winds 

• Head,  Bd.,  &  T.. 

•Aohre  B 

Adam*s  Bridge 

Addu  Atoll 

Adelaide  Bk 

•Aden  Back,  B.  H.  &  Lts. 

Aden  G-.  of,  monsoons  in 

AdenO-.  of 

Adjuah  I.    (Aj^ak) 

•Adjuoe  I.  {Adjust) 

Adrampatam 

•Adu  Mat  Atoll 

Adventure  Bk«  

•jEgadean  Is 

Africa,  E.C 

^,8.0 

^,W.  C.    

,W.,  Winds  &  Our. 

African  0 

• Is 

Bk 

•AgaL  {Aghd)   

•Agalegal 

•Aganis  &  Pk 

Agansee  [Sffewaun)  

•Agaus 

Agenieten  Is 

Aggeeg  Eebeer  L  {AJak 
KOnr) 

Seggeer  {8eghar) 

•AgoadaPt 


Beds 133 

Persian  0 246 

BrazU 66,66 

Ditto 66 

Persian  0 246 

Ditto 264 

Ditto 248,  264 

Arabia  C 218,216 

Persian  a 270,271 

Ditto 242,246 

Egypt 22 

Ouzerat  {G^rd£),„  860 

Beds 129 

Sumatra,  N 696, 696 

Ditto 694 

Hindostan,  W.  C...  390 

Ceylon,  N 422 

Maldiyh  Is 670 

Indian  Oc 646 

ArabU,  S...31, 126, 198, 

199 

Africa,  E 117 

Soundings 116 

Beds 176 

Ditto 129 

Madras  881 

Maldiyh  Is 674 

Mediterranean  19 

Ditto 19 

81  to  126 

66  to  80 

61  to  66 

64 

Africa,  W. 63 

Indian  Oc 643 

Spain,  a 2,14,85 

RkIS 176 

Indian  Oc 536 

Ceylon   442 

Concan,K 329 

Ceylon  442 

Jaya,K. 648 

Beds 138 

Ditto 134 

Hindostan,W.C.  380,392 


43 
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ALU 


•AgribMt 

Agulhas  Ca.  Lt.  &  Bk. ... 

AgulhssBk. — Currents . . . 

Winds  &  Wea. 

Ahbana,  Bas  

•Ahbulat  Jeb 

•AhdenOa.&T 

Bd 

Ahgrab  Is 

JAhjeyr 

Ahjoozeh,  Baa    

•Ahkabah  T.  &  Pt 

•AhkrabMt    

Ahli  Maidan 

Ahmedabad  (8abvrm<Ui) 
•Ahrah,Ba8 

Abr&r  Bas  Shs 

Ahrifar,  Bas  

^AhsheerCa.    

Ahsheer,  Baa 

Ahtab,  Mersa  (Aid) 

Ahungalle  Pt 

^Ahwhendear  (UweincUya) 
Is..   

Aibika 

Aisb^es-Shehm   

Ajman 

Akab,  Baa 

Akhthar,  Jeb 

AkoralePt 

Akyab 

•AkyabT.  &Lt 

Alaidin  Is 

AlBalad 

AlHed,  Bas  

AlKosair,Baa   

^Albatross  I 

•Albion  P 

•Alboran  I 

^Aldabra  Is. 

•Alegranzal 

XAlempanra  &  B 

AlendalSh 

•AlfixanderP 

Alexandria 

•Alexandria  Lt 

tAl  Peel,  Bas  

•AlfredP 

Algedras 

Algeriai  0 

•Algiers  T.&H 

•AlgoaB 

•A]guadftLt.&Bf. 

• Pt 

AHbaghT 

Alicante 

•Aligow  I 

•Alipee  (Aulapolay)V.&  Lt 

AliShabBfs 

Aliwada  {Nowapore) 

•AliwalSh 

Aliwal  Town 

•Alii,  Jeb. 

• Beef,  Sbab 

Ahneria  B 

Almina  Pt 

•Alooleh,  Bas  

•AlpheeSh 

•Alphonse  Is 

AltematiTe  Ch 

•AlutBk 


Beds 149 

Africa 76 

Africa,  S 76,656 

75,77 

Arabia  0 211 

Beds 169 

Arabians 126,199 

Ditto 200 

Bed  S 136 

Persian  Q- 249 

Ditto 256 

Beds 196 

Ditto  27,  149 

Persian  0- 275 

Guxerat  {Qvjrdt)...  829 

Arabia  0 197 

Arabia  0 116 

Beds 169 

Africa,  E 108 

Ditto 113 

Beds 187 

Cejlon  429 

Beds 193 

Trayanoore    330 

Persian  G 274 

Ditto 248 

Arabian  C 205 

Persian  G- 236 

Ceylon   429 

Biirmah 331 

AracanC  ......  487,468 

Mergui  Archipelago  611 

Arabia  C 206 

Ditto 218 

Ditto 225 

Cargadoe  Bk 535 

Cocos  Is 592 

Mediterranean  ...  16,16 

Indian  Oo 538 

Canary  Is 89 

Coromandel  C 456 

ManaarG 418 

Africa,  W..... 63 

Egypt 21 

Ditto 22 

Africa,  E 118 

Ditto 84 

Spain 6 

N.Africa  17 

Ditto ;..     17 

Africa,  E 82 

PeguC 496 

Hindostan,W.C.  ...  892 

Bombay 885 

Spain 16 

Maldivh  Is 684 

Malabar  C.  330, 408,  409 

BedSea  28,151 

Concan,  N 329 

Africa,  E 86 

Ditto 81 

Persian  G. 244 

Beds 131 

Spain 16 

N.  Africa  10 

Africa 113 

Ceylon  442 

Indian  Oo 539 

BataviaCh.  644 

Ceylon  428 


ABA 


Amar  

Amarat  Is 

Amber,  Shab 

Ambolghur  Pt.  P.  k  Bf. 

•Ambre  Ca 

•Ameni  I 

Amherst  Town  

•Amirante  Is 

Amixa  I 

Ammapatam  

Amnah  I 

Ampat  Pulo    

Amphilla  Is.  &B 

•Amran  Ehor  

B 

• Ras    

•Amsterdam  I 

•Amnlgawein   ..../ 

Amwah  B 

•Analaboe 

Anapartevo 

•Andaman  Is 

t Great 

X Little 

Middle 

• N 

• S 

Ander  Sh 

•Anderoot  I 

Andesilee  I.  {Andi  SeU) 

•Andrava  B 

(Andrew  B 

•Andrew  Ca.,  St 

X  Group  I 

Andromache  Is 

•Angaum  I 

•Angazechal 

•Angoxa  C.  Is.  &  B 

•Angozha  Is 

{Angria  Bk 

{Anjadeepa  

Anjar  

$Anjedi7a  I.  &  P 

•Anjenga 

•Anjengo  

Flagstaff 

Anjen  weel  (C%ip/o(m) 

•Anjenwil  B.  &  T 

•Anjer  Pk.  Bd.  Lt.  &  Vil. 

•Anjireh,  Bas  

•Ann  Ca.  &  Sh.,  St 

Annam  Pulo 

•Anno  Bom  I 

Ansley  B 

Anso  Pulo  

•Antar,  Jeb 

Antareh,  Baa 

•Anton-gilB 

•Antonio  Sh 

Ca.,  St 

. Ft,  St 

• I.,  St 

Anvil  Bk 

•Anzuan  I.  

•Apes  HiU  

Apollo  Spit 

•Ara,  Bas 

Arab's  Tower 


Bed  8 169 

Ditto : 134 

Ditto 137 

Hindostan.  W  C.330,389 

Madagascar 534,  553 

Lakadivhs 588 

Burmah 332 

Indian  Oc 543 

Africa,  E 97 

Madras 331 

Beds 178 

Sumatra,  W. 613 

Beds 129 

Arabia,  S 197 

Ditto 198 

Ditto 198 

Indian  Oc 523 

Batayia 643 

Persian  G 243 

Hindostan,  W.C. ...  888 

Sumatra,  W 602 

ManaarG 420 

Bengal  B....  513  to  517 

Ditto 513 

Ditto 516 

Ditto 514 

Ditto 614 

Ditto 615 

BataviaCh 642 

Lakadiyh  Is. 687 

Beds 131 

Madagascar,  E 533 

AracanC 831,493 

Madagascar,  W 549 

Mergui  Archipelago  511 

Madagascar,  N 553 

Persian  G 261 

Mozamb.  Ch 555 

Africa,  E 92 

Ditto 92 

Hindostan,  W.C...  299 

389 

CanaraC 397 

G.  of  Eutch  (JTocA)  344 

Canara  C. 330, 397 

Malabar  C 410 

Ditto 330,410 

Ditto 410 

Bombay 330 

Hindostan,  W.C.330,387 

SundaSt 639 

Africa,  E.  ..." 113 

,  W 61 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Africa,  W.C 62 

Beds 130 

Sumatra,  W. 612 

Beds 193 

Africa,  E 113 

Madagascar,  £ 532 

Africa,  E 93 

Braail 56 

Fern.  Koronha 50 

Ca.  Yerdels. 39 

BrazUC 65 

Africa,  S 71 

Moiamb.Ch 557 

Africa,  N 10 

Bombay  H 379 

Arabia,  S.E.0 197 

Egypt 21 
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AUT 


BAN 


^AnbianO 

•Ambyl 

Aracan     

Antcan,  B 

Anfar,  Baa 

Arbak  

•Areomba  Pt.  &  Ft. 

Argo  Flat    

•AnAtoU 

Ari-ad-du  Ch 

• 1 

Ariadne  Bk 

•Aridel. 

AripoB 

*Armegon  B.  &  Sh 

*Annogham  Lt.  B.  &Sh... 

Amol  I 

ArosaB 

^Arrah,  Bas  and  Jeb 

**Arrakea,  Mena  {ArrahC- 

ydk)     

^Arubah,  Bas   

Araait  Shab 

*Ananah  

*Arzeneh  

•Arzew  B 

•Aa-Sheikh,  Baa   

^Asarka  Is.  {AtMorha)  ... 
^Ascension  I 

AsbagI 

Asben^j,  Bas   

Asbigl.  Bf.  (^ABhik) 

•Asbrad  Is.  &  Lt. 

Asia  Sb.  

•Asir,  BasCa.  

Aslub  

Assabar,  Sbab  (Anaha^ . . . 

Assab  B.{Auabb) 

*  As-sageeTfShab  {Jjucikkah) 

Assair  Ca.    

^Assar,  Pag.  &  Bf.    

Assease,  Bas    

(Asseergburr  Sh 

Assorels 

^Assumption  I 

•Astolal 

*AstoreI 

^AstOTB 

•Aswad,  Bas 

Aswatada  Is 

Ataka^  Bas  

{AtcberaB.  &,  P 

•AtchinT 

Atlantic  Oo.,  Winds  of... 

Tr.  Winds,     

S.  Winds  &  Cur. 

•Atlas  Bk 

Atoii,N.B!'pt!  "!.*!!!.'!!!.'!! 

Attakuje     

Attiab,  Bas 

Attiprom     

Auouttal 

•Augustine  B.,  St 

t Oa.,  St 

AuklandB 

•Aulapolay    

XAmt  bessar  Pulo 

Autankuny  {AUen^arri) 


197  to  234 

Navigation  &  Winds 

of  283 

Peraiana 254,288 

Burmab 831 

Aracan  G 487 

Beds 169 

Arabia^N 224 

Africa,  E 96 

Bengal  C 482 

MaldiTbls.  ...  578,579 

Ditto 578 

Ditto 579 

Africa,  E 100 

Seycbelles 542 

Ceylon,  W 422 

CoromandelCo 460 

Ditto 460 

Malabar  G 872 

Spain 2 

Arabia,  G 80,126 

Beds 138 

Beeloocbistan  C.  ...  293 

Arabia   211 

Persian  G- 248 

Ditto 248 

Africa,  N 17 

Persian  a. 242 

Beds 180 

Atlantic  Oc 51,52 

Africa,  N 17 

Persian  G 249 

Beds 175,177 

Ditto 27,148,149 

Sumatra,  W 621 

Africa,  E 108 

Persian  a 269 

Beds 169 

Ditto 127 

Ditto 168 

Africa,  E 108 

Cutcha.  (Kach)...  841 

Beds 184 

Aracan  G 487 

Beds 172 

Indian  Gc 588 

Beloocbistan  G.  292, 298 

IndianOc 588 

Ditto 588 

Africa,  E 107 

Ditto 95 

Beds 150 

Hindostan,  W.G.330,890 

Sumatra,  N 594 

661 

Limits  of 43  to  48 

49 

Africa,  E 81 

Geylon,S 489 

MaldiTbls 574 

Madras 830 

Beds 189 

Madras 880 

LakadiTbs 588 

Madagas.,  W.G.    ...  546 

Brazd. 56 

Burmab 882 

MalabarG 408 

Sumatra,  W 616 

Madras  881 


AraT Burmab 

AvareeaBk Oalle  H 

•Awatb,  Bas Africa  E.  ... 

Awi Teree Mersa BedS.   « 

•AybikaB.     MalabarG... 

AyerAdye   Sumatra,  W. 

Bk BataTiaCb. 

Bangiee   Sumatra,  W. 

• Bongy  B Ditto 

Dicket Ditto 


332,498 

432 

107 

138 

409 

617 

....    644 

610 

610 

618 


Pulo 


Ditto 618,617 


— ^  Baja    Ditto 

Aymaun   Persian  G.... 

{Ayndra Ditto 

{Aypour \ Sumatra,  W. 

AxofBk,  Mabel 

Az-soodat  Bileh BedS 


617 
243 
249 
618 
541 
188 


B. 

•Baace  I.  (Pao*)    

Bab-el-Mandeb  Ga.    

• Str.  &,  L, 

Bas 

•BabiePulo 

•Baby  Pulo 

BackB 

^,  Aden  

Badagberry    

Badagberry  (Wudd<p- 
kuny) 

BadgelyPfc 

Badour  I.  (Badh4r)    ... 

Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos 

Bah-l-Haf 

Bahr  Assail    

IBabrein  I 

^ g^ .::::::;::::::: 

•BahsL    (Baas) 

Baindoor    

Bainsla  I 

Baipur  B.  

•Bajone  Sb.  &  Pt 

Bakarh  Khor  {Bakdrah) 
•Bakoengon  B 

Balacberi    

Balaipatam 

Balaupore  (JS^off  Island)  . 

Baleine  Bk , 

BallasoreBd.&P 

• B.  

BalUapatam  B.  

BalsarB 

•Bamisbir  Ebor 

•Bancoongong  B.  &  YiL... 

Banooot  (Veshwee)    

•Bancoot 

Banda 

Bandeli  Opening   

Bando  Pulo    

Bangadoonee  L  B.  Sand  . 

Bangarah  B.  

BaniaPulo 

Baniak  Pulo  &  Pk 

Banks  Batteries 

•Bankut    

BantallB 

Bantam  B ^ 


Beds 177 

Ditto    80,197 

Ditto 116,163 

Ditto 126 

JaTa,N 641 

Sumatra^  W 625 

Ditto 626 

Trinoomalie  447 

Arabia,  8 81,198 

MalabarG 404 

Madras 880 

Africa,  E 96 

Beds 188 

Braxil    55 

Arabia   201 

Africa,  E 116 

Persian  Gt 250,251 

Ditto 251 

Sailing  Directions...  252 

Beds 177 

Madras 880 

(haentCOujrdt)...  869 

MaUbarG 405 

Africa,  E 92 

Beds 179,181 

Sumatra,  W. 604 

Gutcb  (3t.{Kaeh)  829, 845 

Madras 880 

Bombay    829 

SeycbeUes 542 

Orissa    881,471 

Ditto 470 

MalabarG 403 

Hindostan,  W 869 

Persian  a. 276 

Snmatm,W 604 

Bombay     830 

Hindostan, W.G... .  886 

Ditto 880,892 

Gomorols 557 

Sumatra,  W 618 

Bengal  G 481 

Ditto 481 

Samatra,W 626 

Ditto 606,626 

St.  Helena 62 

Hindostan,  W.G... .  886 

JaTa,N 640,641 

Sumatra,  W 618 
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BAT 


{Baoliori 

Baonugga  T 

Sh 

^Bapanwando 

Bapa-Nowpada 

Barabulla  Sand 

*Baraghan  op  Burrahghan 
(Barakan) 

Bararata  Anchorage 

Baraja,  Shab  (Bitfdri) . . . 

Barbah  Nepar  Pt.  &  ViL 

Barbah  WieB 

^Barbae  Oa. „ 

•Barbopyn  I.  {Barberiw) 

Barcoor 

■  (Bunfforcutti) . . . 

Barodot  Shab  {Barakut) 
•BapeedyB[.&  C^fBaricU) 

Bar-el-Hakman 

Barkar    

JBark>w  I 

*Barmo8a  (Barr  Mutd) . . . 
*Bar-Moo8a  Segeer  (Barr 

Mi&8dSegh{r) 

*Bar  Moosa  Eebeer  I. 
{Barr  M4id  KeUr)  ... 

BarnHiU   

Ledge  &  Pt 

Rk 

JBarooB,  or  Baros  Kd. 

Baroud,  Mersa  Sheildi ... 

Barraoo  Bf. 

Barraoouta  I 

Barrapungah  B 

•Barren  I: 

• Is 

Barrier  Bfs 

•BaiTowPt 

•Barwah       

JBaaiduhFlat 

• Pt.  &va. 

Basque  Bd 

•Basrah  B 

•Bassadore  Pt.  &  H 

•Bassas  da  India 

•—de  Pedro   

•Basseen  B.  &  T 

Pk.  

Bassein  

BasseinB.  &P 

•Basses,  Qreat 

• ^.Little    

•Basrah    

•Baswarajah  Drug  L 

BatayiaB.  &T 

• Lts.,  &c.  Obsy.... 

,  Cha 

•BateFt.»H:.  &I 

Inner  H 

•BatiooloR 

•BaticoloaR.  

Batcul  {Ba^ieola)  (Bat- 
kal) 

Batineh  0. ...; 

BatkulDrug  (Baikal).., 

Batoa 

• Is 

• KetyilPulo     

•BatooPedir   

Battoo  Barroo  Pt 


Oambaya.    ...  829,868 

Ditto 868 

Ditto 363 

OrissaC 467 

Madras 331 

HooghJy  B 475 

Beds 194 

Madagascar  563 

Beds 140 

Sumatra,  W 598 

Ditto 597 

Africa,  W 61 

Ceylon  W 428 

CanaraC 400 

Madras 330 

Beds 137 

Ditto 190 

Arabia  C 212 

OanaraO 400 

Madagascar,  W.  ...  548 
Beds 187 

Ditto 187 

Ditto 137 

Persian  G 269 

St.  Helena 52 

Beds 128 

Sumatra,  W. 607 

Beds 188 

Afirioa,E 91 

Madaeasoar,  S 546 

Bengtd  481 

Andunanls 517 

Madagascar,  W.  ...  548 

MaldiThls.  567 

Madagascar  545 

OrissaO 831,467 

Persian  a. 261 

Ditto 261.262 

France  33,  34 

Persian  G 275 

Ditto 261 

Mozamb.  Ch 554 

LakadiThs 590 

Hind.,W 872 

Ditto,  W.C 872 

Gonoan,  N 329 

Pegu  C 332,496 

Geybn,  S 438 

Ditto 438 

Persian  G 276,277 

CanaraC 399 

Jaya,K 646 

Ditto 646,647 

Ditto 642  to  647 

Cutch  G.  (£acA)348, 349 

Ditto 350 

Ceylon,  E 442 

CanaraC 399 

Ceylon  442 

Bombay 380 

Persian  G 235 

CanaraC 399 

Sumatra,  W:  C.  627, 628 

Ditto,  W. 610,627 

Ditto 622 

Sumatra 595 

Ditto,  W. 607 


BHO 


Battuwang     

•Batty  MalTC  

Baumee  (Bhaumee)  

•Bavatoube  B 

Bayat  (Bdyddh)    

Bayday    

Bayonne 

•Bazarouta  Is.  &  Ca.  

•Bdoro-nil 

Beach  Hai 

Beacon  I 

•Bedoo,  Bas 

Beeling   

•Beer,  Bas-al-  (Bir)   

(Beer  ul  Marshy    (B^r-al- 
MdshiyaX) 

Beerwala    

BeharBk 

Behouden  Passage 

Beitkul  CoTe 

Hd.&P 

BekaSh 

Bekal  (Paictt/)  

Bel'aafB 

•Bel-AirLt 

•Beleapani  Bf 

Belem  Castle  

Belikeri  B 

Bell  Buoy  

•BeUe  De 

Bellicatua  Bk 

BeUigam  B 

Bellikeny  (Ankola)  

BellonaBk 

Bellows  Bk 

^"""■^■"""■^""^    ••••••«....•>.. 

•Bembatooka  B.  &  T 

Benares  Bf 

{Benass,  Bas  (Bendt) 

Bencoolen  B.  &  Lt.  

— —  Inner  Bd 

•Bencoonat 

Bendamurlunka 

Bengal  B 

—  Passage  to 

Bengal  C 

G.  Monsoons    ... 

,  Passsge   

-^^■^—  Passages  to  and 
•Benguela  B 

Ben^t  Ca. 

Bemgee  (^Mi^M)  

•Benkoenat 

Bentinck  I 

Sd 

Bentotte  B.  (Beniate)  ... 

Beniert  (Biteria  Bay) . . . 

•Benzus  B 

•Berbereh  B.  &  T 

Berberah  H 

•Berdistan  Ca.  &  Sh 

Bereels.  (Berrf) 

Bermahomy  Is 

•Bessy  (Bezee)  Pulo  

•Bet  I 

•Betra-parl 

•Beykul  Ft.  (Baik<a) 

•Beypore  B.  P.  &  T.  

•Beytl 

•Bezee,  Pulo  A  Ch 

Bhogwa  Sandfl 


Ditto,  W. 616 

Kicobar  Is 518 

Burmah 331 

Madagascar  551 

Arabia,  C 212 

Cutch  G.  (Kach)  ...  345 

Spain 34 

Africa,  E 89 

Maldivhis 575 

Beds 129 

Aracan  C  409 

Socotra 110 

Burmah 332 

Africa,  E 116,127 

Beds 195,  196 

(3t\aenX(Q^d£)...  354 

Ceylon  430 

SundaStr 637 

CanaraC 395 

Ditto 396,397 

Cutch  G.  (Kach)..,  349 

Madras 330 

Arabia,  S 201 

Bourbon  1 530 

Lakadivhs 589 

Lisbon  2 

Canara  C 398 

Coringah  465 

France  33,  34 

GhOleH 432 

Ceylon,  S 434 

Bombay 330 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Africa,  S 71 

Ceylon,  S 434 

Madagascar,  N 550 

Chagos  Archipelago  565 

Beds 144 

Sumatra...  618,  619,  620 

Ditto 619 

Ditto,  W 622 

Madras 331 

Cyclones    650 

659 

Bengal  B 480 

Ditto  317  to  320, 658,659 
Sumatra,  W.C.    ..    593 

from 320  to  332 

Africa,  W 63 

Africa,  N 17 

Bombay 330 

Sumatra,W 622 

Mergui  Archipelago  510 

Martaband  C 505 

Ceylon,  W 428 

Africa,  N 18 

Ditto 10 

Africa,  E 114 

Ditto     123 

Persian  G 269,286 

Beds 167,176,178 

Madagascar  551 

SundaSt 635 

Cutch  G.  (Kach)  ...  848 

Lakadivhs 689 

CanaraC. 402 

Malabar  C.   ...  830,405 
Cutch  G.  (faei)329,348 

SundaSt. 635,636 

Ccunbay  G... 365 
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BOO 


Bhownuggnr    T.    k   P. 

(Bhaumaffor) 

*BiangPalo     

Bibi  Ajani  Tomb 

BidaRf. 

Bidaa  

Biddah,  El 

Biddiah,  Bas 

•BiddulphlB 

^Bijougas  I 

Bilbao     

Bilipatam  B 

BmhahAl,(Bilhah) 

Billool  Baa  &  B.  (Beilul) 
*Biinlipatain  &  Lt 

Bindalonff  Pulo 

{Bingaro  I.  

BinghiB 

Bird  Is 

• 1 

• 1 

• 1.  Lt 

BirdaHiUa 

BirkehT 

Birkenhead  Bk 

^BisaagoB  Is 

•Black  Pagoda 

• Pt 

• Rk 

Rks 

t Rk 

t 

Blackwood  BL    

•Blair  P 

•Blaixe  B.  &  Ca.  St.    

BlancaPt 

•Blanco  N.Ca. 

• S.  Ca 

•Blenheim  Rfl 

Blimbing  B 

•Bluff  Ca 

JBoatRock 

Bocayno  Oh 

Bocolosaya  Rk 

•Boddam  I 

•BodioPulo 

tBoelo  Sama  ViL 

^Boenga  Pulo 

Boeni  B 

•BojadorCa.    ...'. 

•Bolhessoo  Is.  (B4'l'l^' 
»ah) 

Bolongo  or  Borongo 

Bombay,  approaches  to 

C.  passage  down 

Castle 

• H.&I 

•Bombay  Light   ft  Light 

Old  Light 

,  passages  to  and 

BombetokT. 

•Bompoka  I 

•BonOa. 

Bonah     

•Bonarista  I.   

(Boobooang  TiL 

•Boogmais,  Bas  

•Boojaroni  Oa. 


OambayO 829,363 

Sumatra,  W.C 628 

Hindo6tan,W 369 

Cutch  O.  (Koch)  ...  848 

Persian  0 247 

Ditto 247 

Ditto 263 

Ditto 854 

Africa,  W 61 

Spain 84 

Malabar  C 403 

Beds 131 

RedS 128,165 

OrissaC 331,466 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Lakadivhs 688 

CanaraC 398 

Africa,  B 84 

Ca.  Verde  Is 40 

Sercbelles 643 

Africa,  E 84 

Ouzerat  ((?ti;>(iO  352,355 

Persian  G- 235 

Africa,  S 74 

,W 61 

Orissa  C 468 

Africa,  E 107 

Comoro  Is 656 

Sumatra,  W 620 

Mergui  Archipelago  610 

PeguC 496 

Coromandel  0 460 

Andaman  Is.332,614,616 

Africa,  B 81 

Africa,  N 10 

Africa,  W 61 

Ditto 61 

Chagos  Arohip 666 

Sumatra,  W 623 

Pegu  C 494 

Nioobarls 620 

Canaryls 38 

GalleH 433 

Chagos  Archipelago  665 

Sumatra,  W 628 

Ditto 605 

Ditto 626 

Comoro  Is 667 

Africa,  W 61 

RedS 182,156 

AracanC. 488 

873  to  380 

Hindostan 809,810 

810,670 

K.  E.  Bastion  876 

Hindostan  829, 876, 881, 
882,888 

Ships 377 

Hindostiin 878 

fromPersianO.811  to  818 

Beds....  814to817 

Madagascar  650 

Nicobarls 618 

Afriea,N 18 

Ditto 17 

Ca.de  Verde  Is 41 

Sumatra,  W 002 

Persian  O. 246 

Africa,  N 17 


BUN 


•BooketEwali     

BoongasB 

Bore    

•Bona Pt.  !..!.!.!!!!!..!!.' 

Sh 

•Borneo  Coral  Is.    

Borongo 

Boscawen  Passage 

•Bostanah,  Ras   

,  Jeb 

•Boudeuse  He 

•Bourbon  I.  and  P 

Bouree  Rk 

•Bouvet  I 

Bowahrid  I 

•Boyana  B 

•Brabant  Ca.    

tBrace^  E.  Sand  

t ,  W.  Sand 

Bradford's  Cove    

•Branco  I 

•Brandon  St.  Rks 

•Brasse,  Pulo  

Brava  I 

• 1 

Brasen  Head 

JBrazilBk 

C 

Winds  &  Cur 

•Breaker  Bk 

Breakers  I , 

•Brees,  Ras 

•Bringen,  Pulo    

BrisansRks.  •••. 

•British  Sd. 

•Broach  R.&T 

Broach  Pt.&P 

Broken  Is 

t Pt 

•Broom,  Ras    

•Brothers  Is.  Lt 

Is 

t 

L    

Is 

Brougham  Sh 

Brouwer  Sand    

•BrulosLt 

BubasirRk 

tBubonPt. 

^u-Moosal 

— ^Reyyal 

— Shohr    

Bndresir  Temple   

•BuiEsloR.  

Rk 

• Rks    

•BuffelPt 

Bngia  or  Bogia  I 

Buierah  B 

•Bulcheny  I.  A  Sand 

•BulsaurR.  A  P.  (BaUar) 
•Bunder  (a port)  Abbas... 

Atab 

Broom  

•  Buroom 

■  Deleeshi 

Felook   

Pikeh. 


Sumatra,  W 601 

Ditto 615 

HooffhlyR.  474 

CambayG- 866 

Hindostan,  W.  C...  887 
Cutoh  a.(iraoA)...  849 

IndianOo.... 691 

AracanC 488 

IndianOc 662 

Persian  O. 268 

Ditto 268 

Amiraute  Is 644 

Indian  Oc 629 

Tangier 9 

Southern  Oc 621 

B^8,(Bawdrid)..,  170 
Madagascar,  £ir.......  650 

Mauritius 626 

HooghlyR.  475 

Ditto 475 

Persian  a 239 

Ca.  de  Verde  Is.  ...     40 

IndianOc 636 

AcheenRoad    698 

Africa,  E 107 

Ca.de  Verde  Is.... 42,  43 

Madeira 86 

BrazilC 66 

64  to  67 

BraalC 67 

Cambay  G.  866 

Java,  S 647 

BeloochistanC 290 

Sumatra,  W 617 

Seychelles 641,642 

Madagascar,  E 634 

Hindostan,  W 365 

CambayG 829,864 

AracanC 488 

PeguC 494 

Arabia,  S 202 

Beds 29 

RedS.  127,146,164,161 

Africa,  E 112,116, 

Cutch  O.  (Kaeh)  ...  849 

Andaman  Is 616 

AracanC 498 

SundaSt 640 

Egypt    22 

Cutch  a.  (KachJ.,.  847 

Sumatra,  W 602 

Persian  0 264 

Ditto 270 

Ditto  271,  274^  276,  287, 

288 
Cutch  G.  (Kaeh)  ...  841 

Africa,  E 85 

Hindostan,  W.  C...  894 

PeguC 496 

Sumatra,  W...  620,621 

Desertas    85 

Africa,  X 17 

BenffalC 476 

Hindostan,  W.  829,369 

Persian  G 269 

Arabia  C 205 

Ditto 202 

Ditto 226 

Socotra 112 

Africa,  E 113 

Socotra Ill 
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CAD 

Bunder  Foggam  (Feikam) 

«.  GhoiiB   

Ourrieh     

Ghasim 

Hasek    

• HisD  Q-honb 

Jedeed  

—  Jezirst   

JisBeh 

Eheiran 

Khor 

Kinkeri 

Laak  

Marayeh    

— —  Merbat  

N008 

B'DrMseh 

Bisoot    

Sherbedaht    

Shaweik 

Toowftyi(2Vi0ayy» 

Ziadeh  

Bumeh  L  

Bunjam,  Shab-el  (Badi*" 

ji*)"' 

BuralBf.    

Buntwal 

•Barde88,BaB 

Burdman  (Baneegunj).., 

Borlixiff  Is 

BurmahO 

•Burnt  I 

•Buroom,  Bas 

Buroo  Pulo    

•Burrahffhan  l.{JBardkdn) 

Burrys^      {Backergunj) 

(Bariidl)    

*BuBheab  L 

•Buahire  

Bussool,  Bas  

•Bussorah.    

BuBteh  Bunder 

•BuBtoOa.Lt 

Butcher's  L   

ButtKhor 

Buttermilk  Battery  

•Button  I 

Bk 

Byndur  B.  (Bindwr) 

•Byramgore  oh.  ( J^otrim- 
garJ!^  


Arabia  0 198 

Beloochifltan  0 291 

Soootra 112 

Africa,  B 122 

Arabia,  0 207,232 

Ditto 201 

Africa,  B 123 

Arabia,  C 210 

Ditto 220 

Arabia,  C 220 

Africa,  £ 113,122 

Arabia,  C 206 

Ditto 205,228 

Africa,  £ 113,122 

Arabia^  G 232 

Ditto 207,232 

Soootra Lll 

Arabia,  0 230 

Ditto 207 

Persian  0 256 

Arabia,  0 198 

Africa,  E 122 

Persian  a 274 

Beds 170 

Cutcha.  (Kaoh)...  348 

GanaraO 401 

Beds 163 

Bengal 331 

Portugal   2 

Burmah    487 

Africa,  £ 114,123 

Arabia  202 

Acheenis 593 

Beds 194 

Bengal 331 

Persian  a 266 

Ditto 257,270,271 

Beloochistan  G.   ...  293 

Persian  Gt 277 

Sind  329 

Spain 34 

Bombay  H 376 

Beloochistan  G 294 

St.  Helena  1 52 

SundaSt 640 

Beds 181 

GanaraG 400 

Lakadirhs 589 


0. 


Oabboksa.  Ga.  ft  Sh.  ... 

GabeeraBks. 

Gabezofl  Sh 

Gabo  Bf. 

•Gabo^de-Bam  Go 

•Gaboseal 

GabraL 

•GabreraL  

•GabmtiL  (KdbraU)    ... 

GachopoShs 

Gadaluudy 

Gadmon  Seggeer  (Kada- 
mdnk  SegMr)  

Gadmon  Kebeer  {Kada-^ 
mdnKeHr) 

Gadda  Bocks 


Africa,  E 98 

QalleH 432 

Spain 6 

Goncan  G 393 

Hindostan,  W.G...  395 

MartabanG 507 

Nioobar  Is 520 

Mediterranean 16 

Lakadirhs 688 

a?agu8B.   2 

Madras 380 

Beds 170 

Ditto , 170 

Geylon,B 432 


GAB 


•Gadiapatam  P.  Pt 

Gadiz  &  Lt 

B 

•Cahandawa  Pt.  &  Bks.... 

Gahp  Battery 

Gahrang  Daphne  Sb 

•Galaburra  Lt 

•GalagoukI 

Calai(Za^af) 

GalamatUPt.  A  Bks 

♦Calcutta 

Sand  Heads    ... 

•  •  • 

•Caldeiral 

•Calicut  P.  &  Lt.    

Bfs.   

•Calimere  Pt 

•Calingapatam  k  B.  (JTo- 
lingaptUam)  

CaloombyanH. 

•Calpentyn  L  

Calputil 

♦CalturaFt.  {Kdltura)  ... 

•Calventura  Bks 

•Calymere,  or  Calimere  Pt. 
•Gamaran  B.  H.  &  I.  {Ka- 

mardn)    

•Cambay  a.  &T 

^— ^— —  "Winds  and 
Navigation  of 

Camel's  Hump 

{Camorta  I 

JCampbell  P 

Campong  Am  

Canaoon  T. 

•Cannanore  P.  Ft.  &  Lt. 
{Ca»anor) 

GanaraG 

•Canaria 

•Canary,  Gkrand  

• Is 

Gandia  I 

•GaniBks.  Lt 

Gania  Cumari    

•Canister  Is 

•Canonnier  Lt.  &  Pt 

Gantae  I 

Cape  Bk 

CapeYerdeLt 

•Gape  deYerde  Is 

• Bast  

• B 

• 1 

• of  Gk>odHope 

&Lt. 

Gara-oara  I.  Pt.  &  Sh.  ... 

Pulo  

GaranjaSh 

Carbon  Ca. 

•Carbonara  Ca.    

•Cardamum  L 

•Cardiyal 

*.  

Oku,  {live  De- 
gree CA) 

•Gardoo  L   


Malab.,S 830,412 

Spain 5,35 

Ditto 4 

Geylon   437 

CanaraC 401 

Sumatra,  W- 607 

Spain 15 

MartabanG.... 504 

Madras 330 

Ceylon    437 

Bengal 331,475,479 

Approaching   from 

Madras  471 

Ditto,  B 479 

Africa,  E 92 

Malabar  C.330,  404,  405 

Ditto 405 

Coromandel  C 452 

OrissaC 331,467 

SundaSt 632 

Ceylon,  W 424 

Lakadivhs 588 

Ceylon,  W 427 

PeguC 494 

Coromandel  C 452 

Beds 167,169 

Guzerat  (Gvjrdi)...  329, 

364,369 

Weather 805 

366  to  368 

MalabarC 405 

Nioobar  la 519 

Andaman  Is. 515 

Sumatra.  W 605 

HindoBtan,W.C.  330, 395 

MalabarC 830,403 

Hindostan,  W.395  to  402 

Canary  Is 38 

Ditto 38 

Atlantic  Oc 37 

Mediterranean 21 

TunisC 18 

MalabarC 413 

MartabanG 508 

Mauritius  L 526 

MewB 638 

BrazQ 55 

Africa,  W 61 

Atlantic 39 

Madagascar  L  533 

Ditto 633 

Bed  S 181 

Winds  &  Weather  of  632 

Africa,  S 71,671 

Passages  to  Australia 
Bombay,  Ceylon, 
&Bengal...661to668 

Sumatra,  W 609 

Ditto 609 

Bombay  H.   380 

Africa,  N 17 

Sardinia 16 

Lakadirhs 588 

Geylon,  W 423 

Maldivhls 582 

Ditto 569,583 

Ditto  ...'. 682 
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CHA 


COO 


^argados  OarajoB  

Caricall  

• Lt 

^Car-mortal 

•Car-Nicobar  Ib 

Carpenter  Rks 

CarraDg  Bjang 

Lebar  

Cartagena  

Carthage  Ca 

Carunapale 

Carwad  

•CarwarP.  &Hd 

Carwar  {Sedathiffurh)  ... 

Casar,  Baa  (Katar)  

Cass,  Pulo 

Cassanie 

{Cassey,  Pulo 

Castor  Bk 

Rk 

Casuarina  I.  &  ltd 

CataBks 

Catapang  Pahsi 

Catherine  Pt 

CattomaTada 

Caudeutcherri  (Katca- 
cherri)     

Caup   

Cauaergode 

•CavoUL 

JCavovE 

Cawda  Ghida 

{Cavroor  

Caxine  Ca. 

JCaytone  

Cedar  Passage    

•Centinels  Is.  N.  &  S.  '.!. 

Central  Is 

Bks 

Boghaz  Pass 

•Centre  Peak  Is 

•Centurion  Bk 

CeutaB.  &Lt 

Ceylon  Cur 

■y  S.  ft  S.jB.  C 

s.&s.w.  c 

L    

S.E.  C 

W.  0 

Winds   

•Chagos  Archip 

Is 

• Bk 

Chalium 

tChallengerBk 

•Chancel 

ChanchT 

•Chandemagore  {Chander- 
na^ar) 

Chandemat     

Chansoo  Knoll  Bf.    

•Chankal 

Channel  Creek   

Chapel  Pt.  ft  Bk 

^ChaporaFt 

JChapraFt 

(Cotwol)    

•Charbar  B.  ft  Bas 

•ChardoBks. 

CharekB 


Indian  Oc 535 

Coromandel  0 . . .  331, 453 

454 

Ditto 454 

Kioobar  Is 519 

Ditto 517 

Princes  1 637 

Sumatra,  W 620 

Ditto 621 

Spain 15 

Africa,  N 18 

Malabar  C 409 

CanaraC 395 

Ditto 895,396,590 

Bombay 330 

Bed  S 133 

Sumatra,  W 598 

Ditto 628 

Ditto 612 

Madagascar 553,  559 

Africa,  S 73 

Ditto,  E 91 

ChOleH 432 

Sumatra,  W 601 

Ascension  1 51 

Madras 331 

Ditto 330 

Ditto 330 

Ditto 330 

Sardinia 16 

CanaraC 402 

Ditto 398 

Sumatra,  W 621 

Africa,  N 17 

Sumatra 618 

Acheen  Is 593 

Andaman  Is 516 

BatayiaCh 644 

Cambay  G.    363 

Alexandria  21 

Bed  S 165 

Indian  Oo 563 

Africa,  N 10,16 

Ceylon  0 440,448 

Navigation  of    440 

General  Bemarks  ...  441 

Hindostan 414 

Ditto 439 

Ditto 414 

Ceylon  C.  426,  427,  448 

Indian  Oc 561,653 

Currents  about  566, 656 
Chagos  Archip.  561,  563 

Malabar  C 406 

'Arabia,  C. 218 

Mergui  Archip 511 

Guzerat  (Oujrdt)...  360 

HoofirhlyB.  ...  331,479 
Hindostan,  W.O....  395 

Africa,  E 102 

Cutch  O.  {Koch)  ...  347 

Hooghly 478 

Trine.  B 444 

Hindostan,  W.C...  392 

Ditto 392 

Goa    829 

BeloochistanC 290 

Ditto 294 

Perdana 268 


Charek  HUl  

Chawa  chab,  Bas  

•ChawalH 

•Cheduba,  I.  ft  Bd 

N.W.  Pt 

,W.  C 

,  Is.  S.  of  

Cheechem,  Pulo 

Chenoo   (Tifin^fkoh)  B., 
Pulo    

Chenniapalem    

•Cheraepani  Bf.  

•Cherbaniani  Bk 

Cheribon  Bk 

•CherooB 

•Chesterfield  Bk 

ChilkaLake   

Chicacole  B 

•Chilaw  B.  ft  T.  (ChUau) 
•CbUnal 

Chimney  Hill  or  Peak  ... 

Bks.!'.!!!!!!!!'.'.!'.! 

•China  B  uckeer  Lt 

Chingleput  (PcUar  £,) 
(Chengalpc^ 

Chinna  Creek 

China  S Monsoons, 

(DhinriBf.  

•ChiraooleFt 

•ChiruhB 

•ChiUaoI.  (Chitldk)  

•Chittagong  B.  T.  ft  Lt. ... 

JChitwaP.  B.  ftT 

JChitwyeT 

ChoiseulP 

Chombay    

Chora  Sand  Hills 

•Choubar,  Bas 

•ChoulH.&T 

KaduBk 

Chowghat  

•C  ho  wry  I 

•Christie  I 

•Christmas  H 

• L  

•Christopher  St.  I 

•Chulawan  I 

Chully-tiTO 

•Church  Bks 

Churinga  Creek 

•Chuma  I 

Churrimoon  Creek  ft  P. . . . 

Chusra   

•CintraBt 

Cinque  Is 

CiresPt 

Clapenburgh  I.  ft  Pt 

Claps  I 

Clara  I 

Clarence  Str 

•Claudal 

CUveBk 

•Coast  Castle,  Ca.  

Cobain  Bfs.  (Kohbei*)  ... 
•Cochin  P.  ft  Lt 

C 

Cochinos  Bk. 

•Coool 

• Is.  Lt.  ftCh 

•CocunadaP.  ftLt 


Persian  G 268 

Ditto 250 

Hindostan,  W.  C...  385 
AracanC.   831,490,491 

Ditto 491 

Ditto 492 

Ditto 492 

Sumatra^  W 599 

Ditto 616 

Madras 331 

Lakadivhs 589 

Ditto 589 

Java,  N 642 

Persian  Gulf. 268 

Mozamb.  Ch 549 

Bengal    331 

OrissaC 467 

CevloUjW 424 

BeloochistanC 295 

Ceylon,  S 439 

Beds 139 

Seychelles 542 

PeguC 499 

Madras 831 

Kurrachee 334 

Typhoons 649,650 

Cutch  G.  {Kach)...  348 

Concan  C 392 

Persian  G 268 

Lakadivhs 589 

Bengal  B 331,484 

Malabar  C 330,406 

Ditto 406 

Madagascar,  B 533 

Madras  330 

Guzerat  (&fi;Va^)  ...'  354 

BeloochistanC 290 

Hindostan,  W.C.329,385 

Ditto 38§ 

Madras  830 

Nicobar  Is 518 

Mergui  Archip 511 

Kei^guelenL 5j^2 

Indian  Oc 64|8 

Mozamb.  Ch. 549 

Africa,  E,  8Q 

ManaarG 420 

PeguC 494 

Orissa    470 

Beloochiitan  C 295 

OrissaC.   331,470 

Cutch  G;.   {Koch)...  348 

Africa,  W 61 

Andaman  Is 516 

Africa,  N 11 

Trinoom.  B.  ...  4M,4^ 

Java   647 

Mergui  Archip 510 

Pectuin  G.  260,  266, 267 

Crete 21 

Persian  G 236 

Africa,  W 62 

Beds 184 

MaUbar  0 830,408 

Ditto 406 

Spain 5 

CarffadosBk 535 

Andamans 518 

QolcoudaC.  ...  831,46^1 
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IHDEZ. 


COB 


HkM>&  1b f 

• Is. 

•Coetiryl 

•Coffin! 

CoU 

Coileseganpatam 

Coilnapatam  &Bf. 

Coilpatam  

Coilsinnapatam 

Coin,  Be  da  

Cojung  Ft 

Col 

CoIabaL    

CoUohul 

tColeroon  B.  k  Sh.  (Kale- 
run)    

CollaB 

•Collomandu  Atoll  t  Chs. 
•Colombo  T.  &  P.  &  Lt. 

— —     Winds    and 

Colungode  Blnif   

Colur  Ghida   

Combermere  B 

— — — ^—  Core    

Comilla  {TSppefvh) 

Comino  I. 

•Comorin  Ca.  &  P 

•Comoro  Is 

Dangers  near 

^Passage  towards 

•Comsah,  Shah(KhamMah) 

Conada  (fowocia) 

Conara  B.  k  Pt 

• Bks. 

Concan  C 

ConoepQaoFt 

Conception  L...... 

Condaohi   

Conduda  Ca.  P.  &  B.  ... 

•Coney  I 

•Congo  B.   

•Congoon 

Conjimeer  B 

Contai  (StjeUee) 

Coobak(^a')     

Coojung 

Cooiasi^^aruNbtam 

Coombla  {ChonUa)    

•Coomfldah  {Kunfldah).., 

Coompta    

•Coonduipoor  B. 

(Kundapmr) 

•Coonemode    

Coonducam  Pt 

•CoordomeatL  (Kurdum- 

^ad    

Coorla 

•Coorutil 

Cootab,  Shab  (KtUb)    ... 

CooteBf.  

Coqoillacels 

•Cora-diyn  (Korddwip) 

Coral  W.Bk.     

^Bks 

Bf 

Core  (an  inlet)  see  "Khor 

Coringa 

•Coringah  B.  B.  &  T.  ( JEb- 
rangi) 

Birections  for . 

•Comwallis  P 


Indian  Oc. 591 

Sumatra,  W 625 

Indian  Oc 589,544 

Mosamb.Ch. 548 

Manaar  a.  820, 418,  421 

Ditto 417 

Bitto 418 

Bitto 880,  418 

Bitto 417 

Chagos  Archip 565 

Orissa  C 469 

Hind08tan,W.C....  895 

Bombay  H 875 

MaUbarC.    ...  880,412 

CoromandelC. 454 

Concan  C 895 

Maldiyhs 574,575 

Cejlon,W 425,426 

Weather 806,426 

MalabarC 406 

CanaraC 400 

Araoan  331,489 

Persian  a. 239 

Bengal  881 

Malta     20 

Hindostan,S....330,41d 

Hozamb.  Ch. 555 

Bitto 569 

India 666 

Beds 189 

Madras  881 

Orissa  C 466 

Bitto 466 

Hindostan,W. 885 

Fern.  Koronha 60 

Beychellels. 541 

C^lon,  W 423 

Amca,E 94 

Bitto,S 66 

Bitto 63 

Persian  a 269 

Coromandel  C 466 

Bengal   831 

Beds 133 

Bengal   831 

Macbas  330 

Bitto 830 

Beds 173,174 

CanaraC 830,399 

Bitto 400 

Madras 880 

CoromandelC 456 

Manaar  G 422 

Beds 129 

Bombay 829 

Lakadirhs 688 

Beds 187 

MaUbar  C 405 

Chagos  Arohip 565 

LakadiYhs 590 

Andaman  Is 514 

8amatra,W.  C 630 

Ca.  Verde  Is. 41 

Madras 381 

Goloonda  C.  . . .  463, 464 

Bitto 464,465 

Andaman  Is 514 


BAH 


{Ooronge  I... 

•Corrientes  Ca.  

• ^L  

•Corunna     

Corvette  Pass 

•Cor7oeipo"08 

•Coseer  (Kofair)    

•Coiire  (Ditio)  

•Cosmoledols 

Cottapatam   

CottaPt.  andB 

•Coulaba  L 

Cousins 

CoTolong  P.  k  Bf.  {Kovi- 

Idm)    

•CoTUumPt 

•Cow  &  Calf  Is 

Cowoolly  Light 

Cox*s  Bazaar  (Samoo)... 

tCrabL  

JCrawfordSh 

Crete  I 

•Crockatoa  I.  Pk 

•Crocodile  Bk 

Croix  St.,  Is 

•Crooe 

CroMHiU 

1 

Crown  I 

Crozet  Is 

JCuckold'sPt 

•Cuddalore  P.  B.  &  T.  ... 

Cuddalur  {Oi$dalur) 

Cuffeel  l8,(Kef\C) 

•Cumta  Pt.  &  T.  &  Lt  ... 
•Cundapur  B 

Curieasel 

Curmaghur  I 

Corrancaud    

Currents  of  the  Ocean  ... 

CuBsar  (Khie*ah)  

Cutoh,  C.  of  (Koch) 

Cuttack  P.  (Caiiaek)  ... 

Cuttack  (FaUe  Pt.)  (Cai- 
tack)  

Cyclones 

Cyclops  Bf.    


Pega  C 495 

Africa,  E 88 

Sicily 19 

Spain 1>2,  85 

Alexandria 22 

Africa,  W 61 

Beds 146 

Bitto 146 

Indian  Oc 538 

Madras 881 

MalabarC 404 

Bombay 385 

S^chelles 542 

Coromandel  C.  .331,456 

MalabarC 411 

Andaman  I.  513 

HooghlyB 476 

Cbittagong    331 

Madamcar,  W.  ...  548 

PeguC 495 

Mediterranean  21 

SundaSt 635 

MalabarC 412 

Africa,  £ 84 

Sumatra^  W 622 

Ascension  L 61 

Bombay  H 376 

Africa,  £ 91 

Southern  Oc 622 

Cbittagong 485 

CoromandelC.   331,465 

Madras  330 

Beds 174,176 

CanaraC 398,399 

CanaraC 400 

Seychelles 542 

CanaraC 396 

Madras 331 

650,651 

Beds 172 

auzent  (QufnU)  ...  339 
Orissa 469 

Bengal  331 

650 

Ceylon,  S 440 


B. 


•BabaB 

Babhol  

Bacca  (Narraingunj) 
•BflBdalusSh 


Bf.  k  Lt. 


•Bahab  (Dhahab) 

Bahaleah,  Core  (Ddkhi- 

UyaX)     

Bah-l-Gub  {Dhd-l-g^^^) 

Bi^mar,  Bas  

Bahnaol.   (J>6»dk) 

•Bahnt  Abbeed  {pdhrei 

'JMd)    

Bahrell 

Bahret   Aboo  Mussalah 

(D<aref,Aboo  Maealdk) 

BahretBuggelet  {Dahrei 

ed-ddk-kila{) 


Persian  Q* 237 

HindosUn,  W.a  885,887 

Bengal   831 

Africa,  B 106 

Ceylon,  S 439,440 

Bed  S.  29, 145, 154^  161 

Bitto 196,196 

Bitto 132 

Bitto 186 

Bitto 188 

Bitto 168 

Bitto 186 

Bitto 182 

Bitto 168 

Bitto 186 


QIBBX. 
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DBO 


Dahiet  Jafflwe  I.  (Dakrei 
Ja*fer{) 

Dahret  Matrhain  (DoA- 

refi  Mttirahein)  

Simer  I 

Dak  Zakoom 

Dalhoiuie  P 

DaU07,  Has    

•Dalmahl 

•Dalmy  I 

^Dalrymple  B 

•Daman   (Dommmiii)  

*Damaon  {Vamman) 

Damghot    

•Dam^tta  Lt.  &  She 

*Damaim  (Damman) 

Dainmait,Shab(DaMa^A^ 

Damotherampatnam 

•DandiPt.Lt 

•Danger  I 

• Pt 

•Dainy     

DaniBh  Entranoa  

•DanooFt. 

Dantoora    

•DanuFt 

FoulgTOund 

Daphne  kL  

Dapoerl 

Darah  Terass  {Daiah  2V- 
rdi)     

Darghelee  I 

•Daraalaam  P.... 

•Dae 

•Daasen  I 

Dauah    

Daomlej  (SiUrapara)  ... 

^DauphinFt 

*Daua8  L 

David  Ft.,  St 

Sha 

•Davial 

Davy  B.  (Hurriokprnr) 
•De-ah-du    

DebahaBk 

•Debai 

♦Debay 

De^    

DedjbaraSh 

Deep  Water  Pt 

DecBan,  Jeseerat  A  Jeb. 
(IHfdn)  

Dehaauree,  Baa 

•Deilina 

Deimauiyeh  Is 

Deireh  Khor 

Deireh  I 

•DelagoaB 

Deleefthi,  Bunder 

•DelgadoCa.  

Deli,  Polo 

•Delight  Sand 

JDelislel 

DeUa,Ba8 

•DelUMt.    

•Delu-foori 

jDemony 

Deneb,  Merza  {Dheneb) 

•Deni%  St.  &  Lt 

•Dennia  I 

^DaoghnrH.  


Bed  S.  ...  175, 177, 178 

Ditto 180 

Ditto 178 

Persian  0 248 

PeguO 882,496 

Persian  a 239 

Ditto 248 

Ditto 248 

Madagascar,  N 551 

Hindostan,  W.  C...  870 

Ditto 829,870 

Arabia 206,229 

Egypt     22 

Hindostan,  W.C....  870 

Beds 187 

Madras  831 

Oambay  G- 865 

Chagosls 564 

Africa,  S 74 

Persian  G 248 

Mauritius  1 529 

Hindostan,  W 871 

Concan,  N 829 

Hindostan,  W 871 

Ditto 871 

Andaman  Is 518 

Batavia  Ch. 648 

Beds 186 

Ditto 132 

Africa,  E 99 

Persian  G 248 

Ainca,  S 66 

Arabia  0 214 

Kattywar  329 

Madagascar,  E 580 

Persian  a 248 

Goromandel  0 455 

Africa,E 91 

Mergui  Arohip 511 

Hindostan,  E.G.  331, 468 

Maldivhis 572 

Ceylon,  W 429 

Persian  a. 244 

Ditto 244 

Broach  329 

Oambay  a.    364 

Kurraohee 834 

Beds 168 

Socotn  112 

Peruana. 274 

Ditto 286 

Ditto 271 

Ditto 274 

Africa,  E 87 

Socotra 112 

Africa,  B 97 

Java  647 

Madagascar,  N 558 

Mergui  Archip 612 

Persian  G 239 

Malabar  0 402 

Maldivhis 577 

Comoro  Is 559 

Beds 189 

Bourbon 529,530 

Seychelles 548 

Hmdostan,  W.  C...  890 


DOH 


DeraSand 

Derboshat 

*Deriah  Bahauder  Ghur 

Derkah,  Bas  

DerkakBfs 

Dermonjai 

Deirahkah 

Deeaster  Bk. 

Desertaa  Is 

•DeSaval 

*DesolationI 

Despatch  Bk.    

Deumba  Dava  Bk.    

•Deevam-poari    

DevU'sPt 

Devipatam 

Devonshire  Sh 

•Dew  I 

•Dewghur  H.  (DtfoyorA) 

DeyerB 

•Deyni 

Dhakrah  I.  {Dkakarah) 
•Dhalac  Bk.  Is.  (Dahalak) 

Kebee(r{Do.Kebir) 

Dhanoo 

Dharavee   

Dbebah,  Jeb 

•Dhig-fur 

{Dhig-hurah  1 

Dhofar,  Plain  of. 

{Dholera 

DhuDafr  

Dhummh  (Dhdmra) 

Dhuni 

Dhummtur  Bunder  

tDiah,B.T.    

Diamante  Sh. 

*Diamond  I 

• 

• Pt !"!!!!!!!!!!!! 

DiasBk 

•DibbaB 

Dicey  Sh.  

•Diego  Alvarez  L   

•—  Cburcia 

J SaumB 

•Di£Qaane  L 

DigneL 

•Dffly,Mt 

•DioLAHd. 

•DinotionBk 

♦ 1 

Dissee  I.  Pk.  (DM)    ... 

Dithahaya  I.  (DM  Dha- 

hdyah)    

•DiutCh.AH 

T.  

•Divy  Pt.  k  Lt  (Dtfw)  ... 

• ^,  False  Pt 

•Doany    

Dodandowe  JL  k  Bks. ... 

Doddington  Bk 

Dodompara  Bks 

Door  {Damkah)  

Doheh    

Dohool  L  (DoAv/ 

Dohona  B.  (DSkknau),,, 

•Dohnb  I.  (Dohr-db)  ... 

DohrahL  (DokraJk 


Cutoha.  846 

Beds 182 

CanaraC 400 

Arabia    205 

Beds 187 

Burmah 832 

Bed  S 136 

Ceylon,  W 428 

Madeira     85 

Africa,  E 91 

Southern  Oc 522 

Africa,  E 88 

Ceylon,  S 482 

Maldivhis 582 

ManaarG. 419 

Madras  331 

Comoro  Is 555 

Guzerat  (6h^^i^)  ...  858 
Hindostan,  W.C.380,390 

PenianG 269 

Ditto 248 

Beds 148 

Ditto 181 

Ditto 132 

Concan,K 829 

Bombay 329 

Arabia   208 

Maldivhis 585 

Ditto 579 

Arabia,  S 280 

Cambay  G 829,868 

Beds 178 

Bengal   831 

CutchG.  (Kaeh)  ...  847 

Bombay 329 

Sumatra,  W. 597 

Spain 6 

Pegu  C 496 

Chagos  Archip 565 

Sumatra 595 

Africa,  S 71 

PenianG. 287 

AraoanC 490 

Atlantic,  S 59 

Indian  Oc...  561  to  668, 

566 

Madagascar,  B 684 

Beds 181,188 

Seyohellee 648 

Malabar  0 408 

Guzarat 858 

Htndostan,W.0. 886,889 

Cocoa  Is.  592 

Beds 180 

Ditto 168 

Oiizent    (Ch^dt)    809, 
820,  857,  858, 859 

Ditto 868 

Oolconda  461,462 

Ditto 461 

Moaarabiqne  Ch.  ...  566 

Ceylon,  W 429,480 

Africa,  B 84 

Ceylon   428 

Beds 174 

Persian  G 247 

Beds 182 

Ditto 140 

Ditto 167 

Ditto 169 
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DZA 


BLK 


DokhanaB 

Dolphin  Lt 

Rt  

Sh 

•DombakPt 

Dome,  Bos 

Donoella  Ft.  Lt 

*Dondra  Head    

*Donkm  Oa.    

Jponmanio  Is.  {Dhan  Ma- 
nik)    

DoobH 

• Pulo 

Doobelloo  T.  (Dhu  Bel- 

Lih)    

^Doogoraspatam 

Doomainui  Jebel  {Dn- 
tiuiirah)  

Doomsookl.  {Dumnik) 

Doraker  I.  {Dhu-Eaji) 

Dorama  I 

Dorava  Pt.  &  Bk 

•Doreesh  I.  (p6ri8h) 

•Double  I.  &Lt 

•Doubt  Bk 

Doubtful   Dangers    near 

Shoal \ 

Doupe  Ft. 

Dowaalah  Is 

Drift  Current 

•DustaooonP 

•DthabuckL  {Dhahik).., 

Dtharri,  Bas 

DuaPulo  

Duas  Fulo 

Dubarah  (Duhdreh) 

Dubareh 

Duberdabb  (Dab<idCbaX) 
Dugarazpatain(^r/i»«^o)ri) 
•DuhetDilam 

Gwettur    

Hafah   

Kabir    

— —  Kathemeh 

Kubal   

Sdwah 

— — ^—  Sharhah 

-— — —  Shisheh 

Dukkin  Shabazpoor 

Dulbahout  I.  (Bhu'l-Ba- 
hut)     

Dullow,  Shab  k  Khor 
{phu^lrlauDd  

DomkhulB 

Duncan  Faasages 

Dnndasis 

D'Urban  town  

Durghaum  L  {Dh^Ea- 
kahdm)   

Durmapatam 

Dumford  F.  k  B 

JDuroor  Mersa  (Dhwrah) 

Dutch  B 

Dutch  Oh 

•Duwarikah,  Jeb 

•Dwarka  &  Temple 

Dyer  I 

•  (Dahdyir) 

•Dsar-uh 


Ditto 140 

Bombay 877,879 

Ditto  H 879 

Chittagong    485 

Ditto  C 486 

Soootral Ill 

Spain 16 

Ceylon,  B 485,440 

Africa,  W 64 

Bengal  0 483 

Sumatra,  W 605 

Ditto 608 

Beds 183 

Coromandel  460 

Beds 127 

Ditto 181 

Ditto 178 

Ditto 176 

Ceylon  438 

Beds 168 

Martaban  C...  508,  604 

Africa,  E 106 

AgulhasBank  623 

Indian  Oo 686 

Mozambique  Ch.  ...  548 

Bind   836 

Beds 168 

650 

Persian  G 261 

Beds 180 

Arabia   218 

Sumatm>W 613 

Ditto  ..«.•• 605 

Beds 183 

Ditto 183 

Ditto 139 

Madras 331 

Persian  G 274 

BelooohistanC 290 

Persian  G 238 

Ditto 238 

Ditto 256 

Ditto 238 

Ditto 249 

Ditto 238 

Ditto 239 

Bengal   483 

Beds 182 

Ditto 141,156 

Hindostan  W.  C...  888 

Andam.  Is 616 

Africa,  B 105 

Ditto 87 

Beds 132 

Madras 330 

Africa,  B 105 

Beds 138 

Ceylon,  W 423 

Batayia 644 

Persian  G 246 

Gujerat((?«^a/)  329,354 

Africa,  a  76 

Beds 176 

Persian  G. 248 


B. 


(BADOOva  {Idffdon) 

•Eagle  I 

•EarsPks.   ....! 

East  Ca. 

X — ca.Br;;!!!;"!!!!!!! 

Oh 

• Gateway  Oh 

G«tewm 

• Groye  Lt. 

• 1 

—  Ind.  Co.'s  Is.    

Sh 

—  Spit  Buoy 

—  &  West  Bks 

pastern  Brace    

Channels  of  Ba- 
tayia    

Eastern  Ch.   

• Lt 

Ghiteways 

• SeaBf. 

Ebrahim,  Mersa(Z^<iAi»i 
•Edam  I.  &  Lt. 

Edd  Village  (Bid)  

Eddom    Sheik  (Ed  d6m 

mh  Sheikh)  

•Egmont  Is 

Egypt 

^,0.  of  

Eight  Degrees  Oh.    

Stones 

ElAbyadShab 

t— Adrah,Bae   

•— Ardh,  Bas 

—  Ashkareh  

—  Askar,  Bas    

X — Aura,  Bas 

—  Awani,  Bas  

—  Balad 

—  Bayath,  Bas  {Bdyddh) 
t — Besm  Khor  

—  Bidah    

—  Bother  (Bodki-et)  ... 

—  Bother  Bk 

—  EtwidKhor 

•— Ghar,  Bas 

—  Hadd,  Bas    

—  Ha]a(-ff(i^)  

—  Hejreh,  Slhor  

—  Humar 

—  Jefeen,  Shab  {JeffU.., 
• — Jezirat,  Bas 

—  Jibbeh  I. 

• — Jineyz,  Bas  

•—  Jurmah,Shab(t7ifm'aA) 

—  Kais  I 

•— KatifB 

—  Kelb,  Bas 

—  Khail 

•— Ehaimah,  Bas 

J— Khan,  Bas 

t— Khor,  Bas 

•— .Kishml 

—  Kosair,  Bas 

J— Kuh,  Bas 


Chittogong 831,485 

Amirante  Is 643 

Chagosis 664   < 

Socotra 110 

Bindo8tan,S 416 

Madagascar,  B 633 

Ditto 638 

MutlahB. 480 

Bodrigue  1 624 

Chagosis *. 565 

Maldiyhls.  ...  674,676 

PeffuC 499 

Aldabra  Is 638 

Persian  G 245 

Africa,  S 73 

MutlahB. 480 

Africa,  S 84 

HooglyB 47S 

Jaya,N 645 

HooglyB 4,73,477 

Ditto 47ft 

Maldiyhls 57a 

HooglyB 476 

Beds.   133 

Batayia  Ch 643 

Beds 128 


Ditto 136 

Chagosis 663 

Africa,  N 21 

Beds 146 

Laccadiyhs    686 

N.Atlantic    3& 

Beds 18S 

Persian  G. 246 

Ditto 255 

Arabia^C 217 

Beds.   174 

Persian  G 244 

Arabia,  0 210 

Arabia   231 

Beds.  167 

Persian  G 245 

Ditto 246 

Bed  S 170 

Ditto 177 

Beds 172 

PersianG 263 

Arabia,  0 218 

Beds 168 

Arabia,  0 218 

Arabia,  S 174 

Beds. 169,183 

Arabia  210,214 

PersianG. 241 

Arabia^  0 218 

Beds 168 

PersianG. 268,286 

PersianG. 262,263 

Arabia,  C 202 

PersianG 240 

Ditto 240,242 

Ditto  270 

Ditto 268 

Ditto     260,261 

Arabia   201 

PersianG. 268 


I 
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ESS 


*ElEaraii  

J —  Kurayin  I 

* — Kuweit 

—  Mahjis  (Ma^jia)  

• —  Ma8hereeb,BA8 

—  Matreh 

—  Mugulat,  Has,  Ef.    ... 

—  Mukrah  Khor  (Mak' 
ram)   

—  Nasrani,  Baa 

t— Noweyba  {NawiH)... 

—  Rio    

•— Tomb,  Eas    

•—Tor    

—  Wuaaim  (Wcum) 

—  Zaur,  Eaa, 

Elatoor  

•Elba,Eafl  {Elbah)   

• I.  andMt.  (Slbah) 

Elephanta  I 

£l4>lutxit  Hill    

L   

t 

Pt 

Sh. '» '*^*^^!"^!!^ 

•Elicalpeni  Bk 

fElixaShfl 

•Elizabeth  B 

Pt. 

P 

Elmina   

ElphinBtone  Inlet 

• Ef. 

•Emerald  I 

^Emerie  Sh.... 

•EnciamI 

Engahng,  Pulo 

•Engano  I.  &B 

•EDgelah,  Baa 

English  Bk 

H.&Ed.  

Pass  

• E 

XEnore  {Ewmir) 

Entabeel,   Mena    CEwta 
'HI)    

Entah-entoor  L    (JBhUa^ 
*entor)    

Entookfash  l.(Enhi*f<uh) 

Entonrah  L  (StUe  *arah) 

'fipidendron  I 

Epoo  Gheeohem,  Polo  ... 

Bahnoo,  Pulo  

EpoorpoUem 

^Equatorial  Oh 

— — Ourrenta 

Gkitewajs  ... 

limita     of 

Trade  Winds 

*Eranza  I 

ErasmuB  Bf.  

Ereel.  (Er-rih)    

Erroek,  Xhor  (*Umek)  ... 

Eniege  (Umek  

Erthain  1.  {Erdkein) 

•Kadul '. 

Es  Shemilijeh   

Espichel  Ga 

Espirito  Santo  , 

Btsahy  Baa '. 


Persian  a. 254 

Ditto 264 

Ditto 255,256 

Beds 172 

Persian  a 246 

Arabia,  0 224 

Beds 187 

Ditto 172 

Ditto 194 

Ditto 196 

Canary  Is 89 

Persian  G- 274 

Beds 162 

Ditto 172 

Persian  d. 265 

Madras 830 

Beds 142 

Ditto 143 

Bombay  H 376 

Ceylon,  S.  488,  489,  441 

CanaraC 896 

MerguiArchip 511 

Ceylon  444 

Chittagong 486 

Ceylon,  S 489 

Lakadiyhs 299,587 

Beds 188 

Africa,  W 64 

Ceylon,  E 447 

Africa    88 

Africa,  W.C 62 

Persian  O. 241 

Beds 145 

Beds 144 

Africa,  E 102 

Malabar  C 412 

Sumatra,  W 600 

Ditto 631 

Africa,  N 18 

Brazil 55 

BonaT.,  Ca.  Verde      41 

Africa,  E 101 

Ditto 88 

OoromandelC.  831,459 

Beds 134 

Ditto 131 

Ditto 170 

Ditto 129,132 

Africa,  E 91 

Sumatra,  W 599 

Ditto 599 

Madras 331 

MaldiTa 569,571 

656 

..: 572 

Atlantic  Oc 48 

Madagascar  551 

Sumatra,  W 617 

Beds 138 

Ditto 173 

Ditto 173 

Ditto 177 

Maldivhls 574 

Persian  a 237 

Portugal 4 

BrazU  C 55 

Beds 167 


FEB 


E8*Shem,  Ehor 

*Estaca  Pt.  &  Lt 

EtalaBfl    

JEtoilel 

Etticolum  {JEK)  {Monte 
cTMt) 

Etwidl.  ABf.  

Euphrates  H 

• B 

•Europa  I 

• Lt 

Eynounah,  Je\>{Ain4n€ih^ 

•Ezion  G^ber  «.... 

•Ez-zaur,  Bas , 


F. 

•PahlI  

•FahUI 

•Failakah  I.  &  Shs.     

JPainu 

FairCh 

Fairway  Buoy    

-^^ Diamond  I. 

FakanKhor  

•Fakirs  Pt. 

Falcon  Ca.&Lt 

Falham,  Shab    

•iialseB 

♦ Pt.  B.  &I/t 

• Ca.... 

• ,  Bojador  

— ^  Chimney  Hill  

1 

Farajin  I ^ 

Fariinoee  Is 

Faroorl.  &Sh. 

•Farquhai^s  Group 

(Farrarls.  (JPar<Q 

•FBrsah,Ba8    

Farsah  Bunder  Bas  

•Farsan  Is....  (Fdritdn)... 
• Is.  Ch 

— —  Hills  and  Land- 
marks  

•Farsan  Xebeer   (Farsan 

KeMr)    

t Segceer  (SeffMr) 

• Shaab,  BSB.(8h*ab) 

•Farsy  Is 

tFasht-ad-Dibal  Sh.   

•Fasht  ButiniSh.  

Fasht-al-M*ayrith 

Fssht-el-Jadeen 

EjMhBf.   

■Yarem  

•Fasht-bu-Safeh 

Fatal  I 

Favignanal 

(Feelook,  Bas  k  Bund.  . . . 

Fejer,  Mersa     

Feieerah  ^—    {Feferah) 

Felink,  Bas    

tFelix  Ca.  &  Mt. 

Fellala  Bf.  '(liudJM)  Z 

•Fenerive 

Fenny  B.  (PAmt)  (JmUe 

Ghaut)    

FenliBrL  


Persian  G-. 241 

Spain 8< 

deylon  48r 

Amirante  Is 54j 

Madras d3( 

Beds 186,137 

Aldabrals 581' 

Persia 27^ 

Mozambique  Ch.  ...  55-1 

Spain  6,  lb 

Beds 191 

Ditto 19o 

Persian  G 25C 


Arabia, 223,  285 

Ditto,  E 223 

Persian  G. 2&() 

Maldivhis 583 

BataviaCh.  643 

Bomb^H 377 

PeguC. 49<5 

Persian  G. 287 

Araoan  C 48i 

AfriosN IT 

Beds 19; 

Africa,  S 7i' 

Orissa 46'.' 

Madagascar  55< 

Africa,  W.C 61 

Beds 13? 

AracanC 49:' 

Beds 13;. 

Portugal    2 

Persian  G 26^ 

Indian  Oo 58; 

Beds 174 

Beloochistan  C 29< 

Ditto 29t 

Beds 17i) 

Ditto 179 

Ditto 17U 

Ditto 17U 

Ditto 179 

Ditto 29,167,168 

Persian  G 254,288 

Ditto 24li 

Ditto 245 

Ditto 274 

Ditto 251 

Ditto 254 

Ditto 251 

Ditto 253 

SundaSt 634 

Mediterranean 19 

Africa,  E 118 

Beds 138 

Ditto 166 

Socotra Ill 

Africa,  E 118 

Sumatra,  W. 602 

Beds 186 

Madagascar,  E 582 

Bengal  881 

Beds 171 
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FUB 


I 


Ferandeer  Js.    (FSrandf* 

„ya*)  

^Fernando  Noronha  

• Pol 

YelosoB 

FenratCa, 

•Ferro 

• Ca 

•FerrolH.  ALt 

•Feeht-el-Udaid 

Fifth  Outlet  

•Filfola  I 

Fifty  Fathoms  Flat  

•FillamEk 

•Fiiiisterre  Oa. 

• Lt.    

•Finorah 

•Firanl 

^FirebnsB  Sha.    

First  Outlet   

Ft ^ 

•Fish  B.  at 

•Fishermaa's  Bk.    

Five  Fathom  Sh.   

•FlagstaffPt 

Sh. 

Flat  I 

• 

• &Lt^'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

• Pt.  ABk 

• Rk 

Fletcher  Hayes,  St 

•FogoBk.&I 

• 1 

•Foomo  I 

FooQ^oos    

•Foon 

•Poral.  &Lt 

•Formentera  L  A  Lt. 

Formiohe  I 

•Formosa  B 

• Ca. 

(Forrest  Passage 

Fort  do  Mar  Lt 

•Fortified  I 

•Fortune  Bk 

FoulB 

•FoulL   

• Pt.  ALt 

•FoulePtVil 

•Fouquier  L  A  Lt 

Four-Fathom  Sh 

Peaked  Bk 

Fourth  Outlet   

•Fourth  Pt 

• Lt 

Francis  B.,  St 

• Ca.St 

• St.  Ca.  

Francisco  B&.,St 

FrateUils 

Freak  L 

•Fregates,  He  aux  

French  Pass  

•Friar  Bk 

•i^riar's  Hood 

•Frigate  I 

•FrioCa.  Lt 

»  ^ 

•Fuerteventura    


Beds 188 

Atlantic  Oo 60 

Guinea  a 62 

Africa,  B 94 

Ditto.  N 17 

Oanaiy  Is 88 

Africa,  N 17 

Spain  1,86 

Persian  a 246 

Beds 142 

Malta 20 

Bombay 874 

Persian  a 289 

Spain  2,86 

Ditto 2,18 

Maldivhs  680 

Beds 178,182 

Mozambique  Ch.  ...  669 

Beds 141 

Jaya,  W 637 

Africa,  W 68 

Arabia,  C 222 

Persian  a 266 

TrincomB 444 

Bombay  H 880 

AracanO 492 

Indian  Oa 624 

Mauritius 626 

Sumatra,  W 628 

Andaman  Is 617 

AracanO 490 

Africa,  B 91 

Cape  de  Verde 42 

Africa,  B, 96 

Bombay 880 

Maldirhls 676 

Madeira 86 

Mediterranean  ......    16 

Ditto 19 

Africa,  B 104 

Ditto,  W 62 

Mergui  Arohip 610 

BraailC 66 

CanaraC 899 

Indian  Oo 689,645 

Beds 148 

AracanO 498 

Trinco.B. 444 

Mada|;ascar,  S 681 

Mauritius 628 

AracanO 493 

Arabians 208 

Beds 141 

Java' 689 

Ditto 689 

Ca.yerdes 42 

Africa,  £ 82 

Bodriguel 624 

Brazil  0 66 

Africa,  N. 18 

MartabanO 608 

Seychelles 648 

Africa,  B 101 

SundaSt 687 

Ceylon,  B 442 

Seychellea 648 

Brazil 66 

Africl^W 68 

Canaries 88 


aEB 

Faggum  (Ikikmn) 

Bunder  and  Bas Arabia,  S 198 

•Funchal Madeira 85  to  36 

FunnelHill    Bombay  H 376 

Beds 139 

•Furtak,Bas   Arabia,  a 205,229 

•FuiyBf. Beds 144 

rFusht-el-Hadebeh Persian  a. 256 

•FushtL  (J\mA<)  Beds 177 


a. 


GABBnni  I.    

Oad-al-£anasha  Bf  (£a/'- 

'<4  Ktmndthah) 

•Qad  Amare   Bt  (Kadd 

'Amor)    

Qad-at-Tromba  Bf.  {Ka( 

'oj[  Tctr&nbah) 

Qad-el-Khor-Zemir  {Kaf 

*alKuzdm4gah) 

Oad-el-Maralceb     Shs. 

(Kadd-el-dfarakebb) . . . 
(Hd  Etwid  Bfr.    {Kadd 

Btwid)    

Gad  Hadarah  {Kadd  Ha- 

darah)    

Gad  Hogeet  Bf.   {Kadd 

Hogeet)  

Gad  Mahlab  {Kadd  Mai- 

lap) 

Gad  Ohm-el-Halal    {Kaf 

*ai  Omm-al  Halldlah) 
Gad-ul-Biarkab  {Kaddrel- 

Marakebh) 

GaforBf.    

Gahm,  Bas 

•GaisI 

•Galegal 

Galera  Sh 

GaUesB 

•GaUtal 

•Galle,  Pt.  de  B.  A  Lt.  ... 
■ ,  H.  and  oflT- 

lying  dangers 

•Gambia  B.  A  Lt.  

GanduraB.  APt 

•Ganges  Bk.    

■■  S.  Bfe»  

•Ganjam 

• 0 

Gap  Islet    

Garajao  Ca.    

Garian,  Bas    

Gama  Duff  {Kam  Adaf) 

•(Caspar  Lt.  Ch.  A  Sd 

•Gata,  Ca.de,  Lt 

Gatat-al-Banah  Bfl  {Kat 
^alBl  JBanmd) 

Gateways,  Jiddah 

Ghateya  I.  {Kadheyyah) 
•Gavdol 

GaiYsoomls 

Ghebel  {tee  Jebel), 
•GedamI 

GeeassBt  {Kwdi)    

Geedan^mU) 

— ,  Jeb 

Qeehai,  Mersa  {KCkm)  ... 


Mauritius 626 

Beds 184 

Ditto 184 

Ditto 134 

Ditto 187 

Sues  G 27 

Beds 185 

Ditto 188 

Ditto 135 

Ditto 150 

Ditto 187 

Sues  150 

Maldirhls 581 

Africa,  B lis 

Persian  G 265 

IndianOa 586,637 

Spain 5 

Ceylon  485 

Moditerranean 18 

Ceylon  481 

Ditto 488 

Africa,  W 61 

Ceylon  485 

Indian  Oo 568 

Bengal  

Ditto 

Madras  881, 

OiissaC.  467,468 

Persian  G 240 

Madeira 86 

Beloochistan  0 291 

Beds 183 

HooglyB. 476,477 

Spain 15 

Beds.  139 

Ditto 187 

Ditto 177,178 

Crete 21 

Beds 148 

Beds 137 

Ditto 172 

Ditto 184 

Ditto ISO 

Ditto 138 
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GOO 


GkerHillB 

George  Ft.  St 

L    

• Is.,  St 

,  St.,  Oh 

T 

•GeruhH 

Getaros  B 

•GeyaerBf. 

Ghabttt  Bf.,  Shab  

Ghang  I 

•Gharib  Bas,  &  Lt 

GheesanT.  (Oa<i«i)  

Bm  (DUto)  

•GhirOa.  (J^adir)    

Ghini  Mouth   

Ghixree  Bunder 

Ghoree  Bunder 

GhubAliKhor 

Ghurkoomah    Oa.    (i2a# 
Kurkumah)     

Gibbul  (Mr  Jebel) 
•Gibraltar  B.  Lta 

Gibraltar  BL&B 

—  Wind«,Weather 

Ourrenta  &  Tides 

Gillargin 

{Giudavanna  Pt.  k  I 

Gindura  Bk.  &B. 

•Girgenti      

GirhHilla  

Gimar  Mt...« 

*Gimein 

*Gizon 

•Glorieose  He 

•Gloriosols. 

Goa  (Poa/ifa) 

•Goa  B.,  H.,  C,  Lt.  &  T. 
•Goapnath  Pagoda  &  Sh. 
•GodaTerjPt.  (Chddvari) 

Godawoy  Pt 

GoddaBk 

*Godeim,  Bas 

Goesong  Lampoeyang  ... 

Gogah 

Sh.&Lt 

Gogeh 

Goglah    

tGk>gOi  or  Gogah 

•Goidu 

Goknm  

•CholdenMt.    

•Gollonaier  Ba.  &  Oa. 

Golwud 

GojDBxil,  (KomM)  

*Gk>mbroon     (or   Bunder 
Jhbat)    

Gbmeleh,  Baa 

•Gomeral 

Goob    Duonoo     (Qhmbh 

DiMcu)    

•Good  Hope^  Oa.  of 

Goolafiigger  Khor  (Q\^ 
leifakah) 

Goomah  I.  &,  Oore  (Ch^ 

^^VwSw^fV^      •••  ••••••  •••  *••  ■••  «•■ 

Goomud  Bhabat  (Kwmad 

JiabiU)    

GoondjStr 

Goonja  Is 

•GooriaOre^ 


Goxerat  {€htfrd£)  ...  853 

Madras 467 

St.  Helena 62 

Ooncan  0 894 

Nicobarls 520 

Asoension  1 61 

Hindoetan,  W.O. ...  889 

Spain 6 

Moxambique  Oh. ...  659 

Arabia,  0 211 

Maldivhis.  672 

Beds 149 

Ditto 171 

Ditto 178 

Africa,  W.O 61 

Indus  B.  836 

Sind  829 

Bombay 829 

Persian  G 241 

Beds 192 

Gibraltar  6 

Spain  6 

7,10,11 

Beds.    174,176 

Oeylon,W 429 

Ditto.. 480 

SicUj 19 

Guserat(G«;Vi0362,358 

Ditto 862 

Persian  G 248 

Spain,  0 84 

Mosambiqufi  Oh....    688 

Ditto 688 

Hindostan,  W 880 

Ditto  892,393,896,690 

Oambay  G 861 

GK)loondaO  463 

Oejlon  487 

Ditto 480 

Beloochistan  0.    ...  289 

Sumatra,  W 620 

OambayG 362 

Ditto 868 

Kattywar  829 

Guzerat (<?«;>(£<)  ...  868 

OambayG 862 

Maldivhis 683 

OanaraO 898 

Sumatra  1 696 

Soootia 110 

Ooncal^N 829 

Bed  a   179 

Persian  G. 269 

Arabia   217 

Oananes 88 

Beds 180 

Africa,  S.  71 

Beds 166 

Ditto 181 

Ditto 188 

SundaStr 638 

Africa,  B 99 

Indus  B.   889 


GUB 


Goosein 

G^paulpatam 

*Gk)paulpore       (Muntoor- 
ootta)  (Oopalpur) 

Gorab  Bk.  {Qhorah) 

1.   {DiUo) 

Gorad,  Khor 

Gk>rah    Baiee    {Bwider 
Vikkur) 

Gorangutti 

•Gordeware  Pt 

Gk>rdonB 

Gk>ree 

• ,Bas     

Gose  Abole    Ire    (Kauz 
Abu-FAyir)    

Gksierh,  Bas 

•Gh>8song  Doea   

•QouAY  (Kuwmh)    

•Ch)ugh  1 

•GovmdB. 

•GosoL  A;Lt 

•Graoiosa  I 

•GhrahamSh.   

Grand  B 

Grand  P 

• P.   

P.  N.  Entrance... 

— Danish ... 

"'■"^— "^^  S.  '... 

Pass  

•GraneH 

♦GranitolaOa 

Grant  Oh 

{Grarel 

Ghneat  Bassas  or  Basses 
Bks 

B 

J Oanister    

» Oap   

Oaranja 

Oh 

• OhagosBL 

Oh 

• ^DhalacBk.(DaJla2a;t) 

I.  (Ditto)... 

• FishPt 

Jalatain  l,(J^(iUi») 

—  Jehan  Pk 

— ^^M^gnaFlat 

Munncja  Bk 

• Nioobar 

t Pearl  Bk 

—  Temple 

• TomborTumb 

• Torres  Is 

• W.  Passage 

Green  L 

• 

—  Mt  !!!!!*!"!!!!!!!!! 

Gregory  Is.    

Gru 

Grubb's- Notch 

Groosh,  Shab  (Kuruah) 

GuadalquiTir  B.    

•Guardafoi,  Oa.  

Gua  Suba  K. 

Gubet-al-Dhum  (CfkMel 

a-Dkmm)    

Ghanzeh  (Ghmb- 

hei^QhatBireh) 


Arabia  201 

Madras 831 

OrissaO 881,467 

Beds 178 

Ditto 177,178 

Beloochistan  0.    ...  298 

Sind  829 

Beloochistan  0.    ...  294 

Gblconda  468 

Africa,  S 74 

Ditto,  W 61 

Ditto,  E 113,122 

Beds 173 

Arabia,  S 204 

Sumatra,  W. 612 

Beds.  146 

Atlantic,  S 69 

Africa,  E 106 

Mediterranean 20 

Oananes    89 

Mediterranean 19 

St.  Nic.,  Oa.  V.I...    40 

Malta 20 

Mauritius  1 528 

Ditto 528 

Ditto 529 

Ditto 529 

Africa,B 102 

Persian  G 266 

Sicily 19 

OambayG 368 

Madagascar,  W.   ...  647 

Oe^lon  488 

Trmoomalie 444 

MartabanO....  607,606 

SundaStr. 640 

Bombay 376 

SundaStr. 635 

Indian  Oa 561,  663 

HooringottahB.  ...  482 

Beds 166 

Ditto 132 

Africa,  E 86 

Beds 147 

Arabia 28 

Bengal  0 483 

Sind  337 

Nioobar  L 620 

Persian  G 247,253 

Manaar  G 421 

Persian  G.  264,  285,286 

MerguiArchip. 510 

Oomoro  Is 557 

MadagaBcar,N 558 

Africa,  B 102 

Asoension  1 51 

MerguiArchip 511 

PersianG 268,259 

Ditto 267 

Beds 191 

Spain 4 

Africa,  E 108,118 

Bengal  481 

Arabia  0 288 

PersianG 288 
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HAD 


Gubet-el-Hanuur  (GJM' 

bei-el-Hamar 

Gubet-el-Heikah  (Qhub- 

hei-el'ffeikah) 

Ghabet-el'Hasheesh 

(  Qhubbet-el-MathMah) 
•Ghubet-el  Eamar  (ahub- 

bet-el- Kamar)   

Ghubet-el-Kharab(&A«6- 

bei  Kharah)  

Oubet  el-Baheeb  (Ohmb^ 

bet-el- Saheeb)    

Gubet-el-Segeer  L(&A«^ 

bet  Seggeer)  

GhubetSeilaa   {Ghkbhet 

SeUan)  

Ghubet  ShaboB  {Qhmbbet 

Shabut) 

Guddul 

Guinea,  O.&G.    

,  CuneDt&Rollers 

Gkdandu  Gh. 

Chilbrain  Is. 

GuUI 

Ek 

Gulor  Ft 

^Golwamee,  Bas 

GulwalaBk 

Gundaleet  L  {Kamlelldi) 

Gandar  

Gundavee  K  &  P.  ((7a»- 

devt)  

•GimgCh.&I 

GhiDffaweli  B.  &  P.  {Qam- 

gavalU)  

Gunner's  Quoin    

*Gaiprear  Bf.  {Kabrigah) 

Ghiran,  Khor 

GurbAbilBah(Jeffr6)... 
MioonBf.    {Qhctrb 

MiguH)  

Gomah  Shumah  {Kam' 

etk'Skmrrah) 

Ghiram  Mussarmioo  (Jto- 

ram  Muedmarhu) 

GururSh. 

Gnsser,  Shab 

Gutberban  I 

Ghittab  Degau  (Kaf  'ah 

Dukeii) 

el-AbbooDoodaBf 

(Kai  *ah  AU  Duddh) 
Guttah  Geedan  (,Kat  'ah 

(Kiddn) 

Guttat  elBanah  {Kal'ah 

el  Batmd)  

•Gwa(£%ioa)  L  &  P 

•GwadelB 

•GhvadurB 

T 

GwetterB 

ViL 


Beds 166 

Ditto 197 

Arabia  211 

Dittoes a06 

Africa,  E 116 

Arabia  208 

Beds 132 

Arabia  224 

Persian  G. 239 

Haldirhls.  672 

Africa,  W. 61  to  66 

Ditto 66 

Maldi?hls 686 

Arabia,  S 202 

Bombay  H.  376 

Pt.de  Galle 483 

Hindo8tan,W.C.  ...  371 

Africa,  E 118 

OambayG 366 

Beds 138 

Broach  329 

Hindostan,  W.  329,  369 
Maldiva 507 

Canara  C. 880, 898 

Africa,  S 75 

Beds 190 

Persian  G. 267 

Beds 136 


Ditto 
Ditto 


136 
171 


Ditto 187 

Outoh  G.  (Kach)..,  849 

Beds 187 

Ditto 177 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


188 
184 
184 


Ditto 142 

PeffnO 331,494 

Beloochistan  0.   ...  291 

Ditto 291 

Ditto 291 

Ditto 290 

Ditto 291 


H. 


•HAAiBfs Sumatra, W 612 

HaarlamI Batayia  Ch 644 

Habibasis Africa,  N 17 

Had,Ba8el   Arabia,S.B 218 

Hadabdeh,Bas Africa,  E 113 

HadariwiHiU  Bed  S 137 


HEN 


•HadebooB 

HaditThalairBf. 

Hacyarls.  {Hafar)  

Hadoo  Mersa  (Saddhu) 

Haffer  I.  (Hdfer) 

•Hafoon,  Bas  

*HaftolaI 

Hahmee 

HaiamriB. 

Hakkan  

HalarC 

Half  ,  Bas   

•Halilah  B.  &  HiU 

Halli,  Jeb  (MdlO 

•Halul 

Hamadara,  Bos 

Hazni&r  I 

Hamari,  Baa  

•Hambantotte  Pt.  B.  and 
Tower  {Hambdngtate) 

Hami 

Hammamet  G 

Hamrah,  Bas-el-,  or  Ca. 
de  Garde    

Hanglip,  or  Hanklip  Oa. 
•HaptalahL    

Hansoot  Bunder  

Hanstul 

Haraht  I.  &  Bfii.  (Hdrat) 
•Har&mSlL 

Hardeah,  Ehore 

Harmattan  Winds 

*Harmeel  L  (.Sormi/)    ... 

Hameesh  I 

Hamishls.    (Sdmih)  „. 

Haro  Hills 

•HarrarT 

•Hartebab,  Bas  

Hasan,  Jeb     

Hasan  E]bor  

HaskiL 

HasrI 

•Hassanf  I 

Hassieff,  Core    (Hdaayif 
Kh^) 

Hastings  H 

Haswan,  Bas 

Hattial.  {Edtia) 

•Hawlool 

Hawroof  I 

^Haycock  Hill 

Hayes  I 

Hazine  0.  

Heanzay  Basin 

•Heard,  or  McDonald  Is... 

Hea-wandu  I 

Heawandu  Pholo  Atoll. . . 
tHeokfordBk 

Patch    

Hec^azO.  iMejqf)    

•Hdahneea  I. 

Helaib,  Mersa  {EMSA) 

*HelenaB.,  St 

• I.,  St 

Passage  to 

•Hellanil 

HelviUe  

*Henjam  L  &  Sd.   

Henry  Bk 

Henzadah  (iTttuiu^ i)    ... 


Soootra 109,110 

Persian  G. 245 

Beds 133 

Ditto 134 

Beds 179 

Africa,  E 106,121 

Beloochistan  0 292 

Arabia  203 

Bind  837 

Arabia  214 

Guzerat  (QftfrtU).,,  344 

Arabia   214 

Persian  G 270 

Beds 173 

Persian  G 249 

Soootra 112 

Beds 171,176 

Arabia,  S 201 

Ceylon  487 

Arabia  203 

Africa,  N 18 

Africa,  N 17 

Ditto,  S 74 

Beloochistan  C 292 

Hindostan,  W.  329,365 
Cutoh  G.  (£acA)...  344 

Beds 182 

Ditto 188 

Africa,  E 108 

Ditto,  W. 64 

Bed  S 181 

Ditto 168 

Ditto 128,164,165 

Beloochistan  C 294 

Africa,  E 121 

Beds 188 

Arabia,  S 126,198 

Persian  G 249 

Arabia,  S 207 

Beds 172 

Ditto 191 

Ditto 179 

Mergui  Archip.  332,511 

Persian  G 244 

Bengal  483 

Persian  G. 249 

Beds 177 

Ditto 128 

Ditto 165 

Mergui  Archip 510 

Africa,  E 108 

MartabanC...  382,505 

S.  Ocean    522 

Maldiyhls 585 

Ditto 585 

Mergui  Archip 510 

Ara^m  0 487 

Beds 174 

Arabia,  S 208 

Beds 143 

Africa,  S 65 

AtbinticS 52  to  54 

and  from 54 

Arabia,  S 201 

Madagascar  552 

Persian  G 261 

Aracan  492 

Burmah.... 33i 
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HUN 


MoTtmles  lit 

Hernee  (Sevemdru^)   ... 

•Hemi 

•He-tah-dul 

BeygA  {Affh^l)    

Hey  wood  Ch 

Hiecodde  Bk 

HililRaB-al    

JHimittil 

•Hind  Gedam  I.     (Sind 

Kaddm) 

•Hinderabi  I 

fiindooBtan  W.  Bide 


HindoBtoa  Bk.  .., 

Hingie  I 

HinglftjHiU  

^Hingor  B , 

HiBxi  Ghorsb  Jeb. 

B. 

•Hodeidah  

HoBdio  lie 

Hoetjes  B.  k  Pt. 
•Hog  I 


&Pt. 


•Hollam'B  Bird  I 

•HolyL  

Honawa  {Honomar) 

Honore  

Hooateb  L  (Eawd{ib).., 

Hoogly  B 

— —  Signal  Stations 
Sandfli  BiB.  &  Islanda 

—  Approaches  ... 

— Entrance  Chs. 

Tides 


•Hooringottah  B. 

Hoomis 

•Hoo-waili-foori  I. 

•Hopel-Lt   

•Hormuzl 

•HorBborffh  Atoll 
^ —I.   .. 


Hotspur  Bk 

•Hounds  L 

HoutB 

L  

Howah 

Howaijah  

•Howakil  B.  I.  &  Ch 

Howayah    

Howlaf,  Bas  

Howra    

Huah  du  I 

HubbB.    

•HnddartSh. 

HaddiPt 

•Hal  Barkan,  Bas  

*Hamahm,Jeb  (Rammam) 
X ^.Bas  

Hummocks 

•Hummum  Bluff  Point. 
(JJfMfMflOm) 

Humreek  I 

Hnmroo,  Bas 

•Hun-da>du 

Hnngarcutti  

Hunter  B 

•Huntly,  Mwrquis  of,  Bk. 


Spain 1 

Bombay    830 

HindoBtau,W.O. ...  387 

Maldivhis 583 

Beds 188 

AracanO 492 

Ceylon,  W 429 

Africa,  N 21 

Haldivhls 676 

Beds 187 

Persian  G- 266 

Monsoons  &  Cur.297,299 

to  305 
Passages  along  308  to  311 

SundaStr. 636 

Pegu  0 496 

Beloochistan  C 294 

Ditto 294 

Arabia  201 

Ditto 226 

Beds 166 

France  34 

Africans 66 

Crozetis 522 

CanaraO. 399 

Sumatra,  S 625,684 

Africa,W 63 

Africa,  E 89 

OanaraO 399 

Ditto 380,399 

Beds 131 

Bengal  478 

476 

471 

477 

473 

Bengal  462 

JaTa,N 643,644 

MaldiYhTs 682 

Goloon.C 463 

Persian  a 260 

Maldivhls 583 

MerguiArchip 611 

Braul    65 

SundaStr 634 

Africa,  S 70 

Zutphenls 634 

Arabia,  S 200 

Arabia. 225 

Beds 129 

Arabia   200 

Socotra 112 

Arabia,  S 201 

MaldiThls 671 

Sind  329 

Afrioa,E 92 

CanaraO 400 

Persian  a 274 

Beds 153 

Ditto 158 

Persian  a 262 

Bed  S.    ...  28,  160, 163 

Ditto 167,170 

Ditto 145 

Maldivhls 571 

CanaraO 400 

Aracan  0 331,489 

IndianOo. 637 


JAH 

HurdBk Malta 20 

HurlockB Sumatra,S.W 629 

JHyderMt OanaraO 401 

Hydra  B Africans 74 


I. 

•Ibhaa  Be 

•IboL&Bft 

loe  Is.' 

B  G-uerra  Oa.  (Bianco)... 

IledeSeinLt 

Uly,  Pulo   

Imburynha  Sh 

•ImpevI 

^Impulse  Sh 

•Inaccessible  I 

•Inderabia  I.  &  Pt 

India,  Passages  to 

Indian  Oc,  is.  of 

Indore  Bk 

•Indrapur,  Pt.  &  B.    

tIndujoBf  

Indus  B.    

Infanta  Oa.  &  B 

•Inhambane  B.  B.  Sh.  &  T. 

Inner  Oh.  of  Bata?ia 

Buoy   

■    Passage  

Inside  Oh 

t Interview  I 

•Inrerarity  Sh.    

Investigator  Oh.    

Invisible  Bk 

•Inyack  I.  k  Pt 

•loubahl 

{Ipoe    

Iron  I.    

Irrawaddy  Sh.  {Irawad^ 

B 

luHiLhiiEssahAhhe).., 

Ishairah  Sh 

Iskapulli  (Etkapilly)  ... 

•Islamadab 

•Isle  of  France    

Islet  Pt 

•IsoleeteCa.    

Israhtoo  I.  (In^  *tu)    ... 

Itamukla    

Itaparica  I 

Itapere  Pt.  &  Bk 

•IvekerB 

IviCa.    


J. 

Jabbin,  Ba8 

Jaoentes  Bk 

Jackson  Ledge  

•Jafatain  Is.  {JiftUin)  ... 
•J'FahtinIs 

Jaflba 

•Jai&abad    

Jaffreel.  (Ja*fer{)  

JtSoo((Jahjm  

•Jaggemaut  Pagodas 

•JatfoL,  St.    

JahlanJeb 

Jahreh    


Ceylon  437 

Africa,  E 96 

Southern  Oc 79 

Africa,  N 18 

France  14 

Sumatra,  W. 608 

GalieH 432 

SiamO 512 

Africa,  E 86 

Atlantic  Oc 69 

Persian  a 266 

621 

621 

Beds 180 

Sumatra,  W 617 

Africa,  E 95 

Sind  298,886 

Africa,  E 8L 

Ditto 88 

Java,N 644 

Coringah   465 

Sumatra,  W. 623 

HooglyB 477 

Andaman  Is 515 

Africa,  E 89 

Mergui  Archip.  510,  511 

Bengal  B 617 

Africa,  E 87 

Beds 194 

Sumatra,  W 618 

MartabanO 608 

AracanO 490 

PeguO 498 

Bed  S 136 

Persian  G 253 

Madras 831 

Ohittagong 484 

Indian  Oc 625 

Gmerat  (Oujrdl)...  860 

Arabia,  S 210 

Beds 131 

Madras 831 

Bahia 55 

Madagascar,  E 630 

Malabar  0 409 

Africa,  N 17 


Persian  G. 289 

Spain 1 

Andaman  Is 514 

Beds 147 

Ditto 147 

Ceylon,  N 461 

GuxeratC.  (Gufrd^  829, 

869 

Beds.  177,178 

Ditto 178 

Orissa  0 468 

Oa.  Verde  Is 41,42 

Arabia   217 

Persian  a 266 
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JIB 


KAL 


•JaiglLorPt Hmdosta]i,W.G.  ...  887 

Jtkao  (JMckow)  {Oooria)  Cutch  (Kaeh)  829 

•Jakao  Greek  Indiu  S.   839 

•JfOiKundl Csnara  C 899 

JaUyehSh Pepsian  G 261 

• Khor Ditto 268 

James  T.  &  Yallflj    St.  Helena 62,68 

JamNuffga    Cutch  Q.  (Kadk),..  846 

Jambie  Ayer  Ft.   Sumatra 696 

Janh,Shab    Bed  S 28,161 

•JashkB.&ak PenianG.  267,268,289 

Jaskh  Quoin  HiU Ditto 268 

JanmearFt Gxuenti^ChMrdt) ...  861 

•Java  Head Java  L 687,64fir 

L   Ditto 687 

,  N.W.  C Ditto 687 

Jebarah  I.  (Jtf65iraJI)  ...  Bed  S.    168 

Jedeep,  Baa  (J«<<<r) Ditto 167 

•Jee,Ba8 Arabia  214 

Jegri  Bluff. Qment(OMir(U)  ...  861 

•JehanPk BedS 158 

* Jenkinson  P. Mada^ascaTyK 668 

Jenarbet  L  {Jmndbiy<U)  BedS 174,176 

Jerahmi,  Bunder  Arabia   218 

Jerameh,Khor Ditto 218 

Jeneh Persian  G 268 

Jeytapore  Hindostan,  W.C. ...  889 

Jesint  (an  ItUmd) 

Abdullah    BedS 137 

JesiratAbuSir Persian  Q 240 

AhkbBm  (Akhnm)  BedS 180 

• Ain-Laasart  Persian  G. 246 

rBarkah Ditto 236 

Bubiyan    Ditto 267 

• BuAUi Ditto 268 

Derzee  L   Arabian  S 112 

• Deeean  (I>6<^)  BedS 180 

Diloose     (Dki-lr 

kaut)  BedS.   127 

el-Hamrah  Persian  Q 243 

es^heikh Ditto 266 

-et-Tawilah  Ditto 260 

{ Faroun (llir^aim)  BedS 196 

• Faroor  Persian  G 264 

Fartmar    (Fafi- 

mah)   Bed  Sea 127 

• Qaroo    Peraian  G. 264 

ahanam    Ditto 240 

ahunnum Ditto 240 

t aootna(£«fiMi^)  BedS 188 

Gtorah  (Ohordb)  Ditto 184 

* Hamar-el-Nafoor  Arabia  211 

Hibar    Bed  Sea 178 

Joon Persi^G 236 

Kishran BedS 188 

Koon Persian  a 240 

Korein  Ditto 256 

• Kubbar Ditto 264 

• Mogid  (Ifb/tfidt)  Bed  S 178, 176, 182 

• Sabah    Ditto 127 

Sumheh Arabians 112 

• Tanb Persian  G 264 

• Uhm-el-Fiyarin  Ditto 239 

JhahamBf.    BedS 186,187 

Jebbel  or  Jebel  (a  3£oumtain).  Places  joined  to 

the  word  Jebbel,  will  be  found  under  tihe 
name  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Ex. :  Jhbbel  Tor^ 
under  the  word  2br. 

JibleeaL   Arabia,  S 206 

•JiboosL Arabia   202 

Jibooty,Bas Africa,  B 116 


Jibeh,  Baa 

•JiddahT.&H 

•Jidoof,Bas   

JwiBluff 

Jihujin  (Jeldfil)  

•Jin,Eas 

•JillaOgeia 

Jing,  Jeb  (JimtJ 

^JinjiraPt. 

Jinna  I. 

^Johanna  L  &  Bd. 

C,  K.  &E. ... 

B.&T. 

•John  B.,  St 

• St.,  High  Land    ... 

•John's,  St.,  I.  &  B£ 

• Bks 

Jonks  Sh 

•JoobB.  AT. 

*  Joonee,  Bas  

Jooria 

{Joeeoh  lie,  St. 

Jualdine  (ZmxUadinna) 

JuaMoum    

*Juan  de  KoTa   

• Is 

Jubals 

• B. 

•JubalLAPt 

• St&Lt 

•JubvOa.   

•Juokow  Greek  

JudiosB 

Juggernaut  (tee  Jagger* 
naut) 

Jul£Eur,Bas 

Junaghur  Mt(t7im£^ar&) 

Juno  L 

Jurh  Bundur  House    ... 

Ft 

Jygi  Pt. 

Jjghur  (8ytnore) 


Arabia,  S.E 217 

Beds.  29,184,186,187 

Arabia,  8 214 

QxaesnA  (Oufrdi)  ...  361 

Beds 174,176 

Beloochistan  G.    ...  296 

Persian  a. 249 

Beds 177 

Hmdostan,  W.G. ...  886 

Persian  G 253 

Gomoro  Is.,  Moamb. 

Ghannei  657 

Ditto 659 

Gomoro  Is. 668 

Africa,  E 86 

Hindostan,W. 371 

Beds 29,143 

PeguG 494 

Jaya,K 643 

Africa,  E 106 

Beloochistan  G 290 

EAttjwar  329 

Amirante  Is. 644 

Madras 331 

Indus  B.   337 

Mosamb.Gh....  549,556 

Indian  Oc 637 

Africans 106 

Ditto 106 

Ditto  27,148 

Ditto   27,  28, 147, 

150, 151, 161 

Africa,  W.G 61 

Indus  B.   339 

Africa,  N 9 

PcnianG 242 

Ghuerat  (QuJrdJf)...  362 

Beds 176 

Gutcha.  (Kadk)..,  344 

Ditto 344 

Hindoetan,  W.G. ...  389 
Bombay 330 


Kabr  HllTDI 

KaohG 

•Kadarma,  Bas  

Kad-el-Karkeb(£a<i(2-0^ 
M(irakehb)    

KaddHadarah.; 

• 'Omair 

Kadeh  Gore 

Kadhrein  Is 

tKadrah  

•Kaghay  

£ai  Mouth 

yMdi^  Baa 

•Kairan,  Jeb 

Kais  Is 

{Kain-de-oo-lu    

•Kaiaat-en-Naum   ..^ 

Kal-ah-Kebireh 

fEalaht-el-Husein  Pt 

Kalane-bayang  H 

Ealbaderee  (Merid) 

EalbadenB 

Ealban,  Bas 


Persian  G 239 

Hindostan,  W.G....  839 
Socotra 110 

Beds.   150 

Ditto 183 

Ditto 184 

Persian  G. 248 

Arabia   202 

Persian  G. 246 

Maldivh  Is.  ...  580,  582 

Indus  B.  337 

Arabia,  S 213 

Arabia   215 

Persian  G 265,286 

Maldiyh  Is 584 

Africa,  E 113 

SueaG  27 

Persian  G 250 

SundaSt 682 

Bombay 880 

Hindostan,  W.G. ...  888 
Arabia „  216 


INDEX. 
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EEE 


Kalbuh  Cove 

Kaldrug 

•Kalegouk  I 

*Kal  Faroon    

JKalfot,Khor 

KaUNadiB 

£alielB 

Kalitore 

;t;Kalpeni  I 

^Kamar  Jeb 

Kan*  da-du  Opening 

^Kan-dim-bah 

Kan-du-hu-lu-du  

JKani-foori  I 

^Kankan 

Kaniica  R 

Kansipuri  Pt 

Kanti  Pulo    :... 

Kapera  Bk 

Kapatt  

Kapparawelle  Pt 

*£arachi  H 

•KarakI 

Karam    Musahmroo    I. 
(Musdmdrhu)     

Earang  Dorien 

Bayam  

Xapal    

• KimaBfc 

^ Laoet 

Laut 

PoeloTello  

Semedaug 

Karangarit,  Shab  

*£aratiTO  I 

Karbau  Bk.   

KarikalLt.&  B 

Karlee  (Karli)  

Karli-ka-cbal  Passage  ... 

B. 

Earn  Ahduf  Jeb.  {Adqf) 
•— dhu-du  I 

Earumba   

Easar 

JEassi  Pulo 

Eatang  Eatang 

•EatchaUI 

Eateeb,  £.,  Bas    

,  W.,  Bas  

*Eatabnee,  Bas 

Eatiwar,  C 

.  N.C 

)  o.jij.o 

Wn 

XauH....; 

Eaos  Aboo-1-Aya  {Kau% 
Ab^V'Ayir) 

Eauween   

Eavai  (Caw»f)  

Eawi,  Ehor  

Eayal 

Eajenkolam 

Eayts 

Eeamari  Groyne  

1 

Eecbeel,Pulo   

•EeddreeL 

•Eedooba 

Eediwari  Mouth  

Eeedan,  Jeb.  {K{ddn)... 

EeeluuMeraa(ii:a<it)... 


Arabia    223 

Hindostan.  W.C.  ...  371 

Martaban  C 504 

Socotral 113 

Arabia   205,229 

CanaraC 396 

SundaSt 641 

Coromandel  C 460 

Lakadivhs 587 

Arabia 229 

Maldivhis 573 

Ditto 576 

Ditto 572 

Ditto 683 

Persian  a 269 

Orissa 470 

Hindostan,  W.C.  ...  386 

Java   688 

GalleH 432 

Madras 330 

Ceylon  436 

Sind  C.    ,..309,  333,  834 
Persian  a 273,276 

Beds 187 

Sumatra^W 612 

Ditto 609 

Ditto 609 

Ditto 608 

Ditto 613,614,615 

Ditto 609 

Ditto 611 

Ditto 617 

Africa,  E 115 

Ceylon, 423,442 

BataviaCh.  644 

Coromandel  453 

Bombay 330 

HindosUn»W.C.  ...  391 

Ditto 390 

Beds 133 

Maldivhis 684 

Cutcha.  (Koch)  ...  346 

Beds 172 

Sumatra,  W 612 

Ditto 617 

Nicobar  Is 518 

Africa,  E 114 

Ditto 114 

Socotra Ill 

Winds  &  Weather     305 
Guzeiat  (Oujrdt)  ...  341 

Ditto 353 

Ditto 352 

Concan,N 329 

Beds 173 

Burmah 332 

Madras 330 

Persian  0 240 

ManaarG 418 

Travanoore 830 

Ceylon   451 

Eurachee  {KaraM)  834 

Ditto 834 

Sumatra,  W 598 

Africa,  E   102 

AracanC.  490 

Indus  B.    888 

Beds 180 

Ditto 138 


EIN 

Eeelakari  Anchorage    ...    ManaarG. 421 

•Ewlah    Maldivhis 584 

•Keeling  Is Indian  Oc 591,592 

•Eeelwa  H.  Ca.  I.  Pt.    ...    Africa,  E 98 

EivinjaT Ditto 99 

Eeem  Bunder   Cambay  G 366 

•EeiB Africa,  E 85 

fEeinj,  Bas Beloochistan  C 290 

♦Eeintalee  Pt.  &  P Pegu  C 331,494 

Eeiseh,  Bas    Persian  G 239 

EeisoomI Bed  S 148 

Eeith  Bf.  Mediterranean  18 

Eelb,  Bas-el  Arabia,  S 202 

Eelbeh,  Khor    Persian  G.  235,  236,  237 

EelorBk BataviaCh 643 

Eelsee    Bombay 330 

EemelB Ceylon,  W 424 

Eems,  Jeb Arabia    217 

Eenappan  Sh BataviaCh 643 

•EeneryL  Bombay  ...  373, 376, 385 

hi Ditto 376 

•Eenn  Is. Persian  G 265 

♦Kerguelea  I Southern  Oc 522 

•Eeriyai  Ca Arabia    219 

EersikPulo  Sumatra,  W 617 

•EeshmPt.  &T Arabia 205,228 

Eeaid Ditto 205 

•Eesm      Persian  G 260 

itEetaan   Sumatra,  W 618 

Eeteeb,  Bas  {Kethib)  ...    Bed  S 167 

XetibViUage  (ATtf^AiA)...    Ditto 181 

Eettapollem Madras  331 

EetteRk GalleH 432 

Eettle  Bottom  Coromandel  C 4o9 

Eevoo  B  under  Guzerat  ( &ufrdt)  . . .  329 

*Keyn  L Persian  G 254 

Eovser  B Sanda  St 632 

Eliabbeh,  Bas  al  Arabia    217 

Ehafgeh,  Ehor Persian  G 275 

ElialatHail  Ditto 245 

Huw^aila    Ditto 245 

EhamirT.  &Pk Ditto 267 

JEhanzir.Bas Africa,  E 114 

♦Eharabat Persian  G 236 

Eharg    Ditto 288 

JKhargii Ditto 273 

Eharguh,  Bas  Ditto 261 

•Eharij    Ditto 273 

EhasabB.  &T Ditto 241 

Ehetty   Sind   329 

Ehor,  or  Ehore  (an  InU€),    Places  joined  to 
the  word  KKor,  will  be  found  under  the  name 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.    Ex. :  Khor  JSuuan, 
under  the  word  Hassan. 
Ehoriyeh  St Persian  G 260,266 


Ehormuj  Eoh 
Ehoswan,  Shab  {Hcissah) 
Ehurrar,     ul     Guttah, 

Kharrdr)  

Bfs 


Ditto 270 

Beds 149,153 


Ditto 189 

Ditto 189 

Persian  G 273 

PeguC 494 

Africa,  B 107 

Beds 180 


^Khuwairij 

•Ehwal 

•Ehyle,  Basal    

Ehynah  I.  {KhaimdK) .., 

•Eiaraal Afrioa^E 106 

Eibleahl Arabia    208 

EUoangB Sunda  St 633 

•EiltanI Lakadivhs 689 

EilwaMehim    Hindostan,  W.C.  ...  372 

Einasat  Hakman Arabia   212 

Half Ditto 214 
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KUO 


Zing  LB 

Rom  L .!.!!!!...!..!. 

King's  I 

Kirinde  Ft 

Kirzawet  I 

•KishmT 

.El,l 

Kighkoh 

•KUil 

Kifltnajipatam  

£istnapatam 

Klapperl 

^Knysna  H 

tKodiampolayim    

^Kodramallai  Pt 

*Kodjal  Blinder 

•Koh  Mubarak   

X Sh 

•Eolabal.  (AUba^h) 

KolahB 

KoladynePt.&B 

Kolam    

Kolinar 

(AOul  Dwarka) 

Koluk    

KomioB  B 

Konadah    

•Koochree,  Baa 

^Koodah-hua-du  Ch.  &  I. 

Koola-gouk     {BeiUinok 
Sd) 

Koolab,  Baa 

Koombaroo  {CamrcA)  ... 

Koon  Bunder  k  Lt 

Eoora  L    

J Kvka 

•Kooria  Mooria  B 

Is.  

Koormah  ul  Baa  (Kh»r- 
ma)    

SLoormeh,  Baa  

•Kootra  

^Kootubdeah  or  Kootub* 
dea  I.  Lt.  k  Sands  ... 

Eootubdeah  Ch 

Koppah,  Bas 

Kore  (an  Inlet)  tee  Khor 
{Korgo  I 

Xoriat.,  Bk 

B 

Eorinah 

^Komafoolee  B 

^Eosair    

•EotamaL&Bf.  (Koid" 
mah)  

Kotree  (Sjfderabad) 

Kottahkai  

Eottapatam  B.,  or  Kut- 
towputtum    

Kottaputnam 

Kotumball.  (Kotwnbul) 
JKouwer 

Kowaaer,  Bas    

•KowieB 

•Erakatoa  I.  &  Fk.    

•ErUhna  Sh.  &  Lt 

Erifltnapatam    

*Euohul  I 


MarUbanC 608 

Ditto 508 

Amirantels 644 

MaldlThla.  680 

Ceylon   438 

Arabia    209 

Persian  G 260 

Ditto 260 

Ditto 261 

Ditto 265 

Madras 831 

CoromandelC 460 

Java  647 

Afrioa^  B 82 

CoromandelC.   831,454 

Ceylon   423 

CanaraC 401 

Persian  a. 258 

Ditto 258 

Bombay 829,885 

Africa.  N 17 

AraoanC 331,487 

Madraa 330 

Guzerat  {Ch^rdC)...  857 

Eattywar  329 

Surat 329 

Kicobarls 518 

Orissa 466 

Beloochistan  C 294 

Maldiyhls.  ...  575,676 

Burmah 332 

Beloochistan  C 289 

Hobshee 329 

Cambay  G 329,3^ 

ConoanO 390 

Madagascar   548 

Arabia,  S 207,209 

Ditto  1 207 

Beds.   188 

Soootra  110 

Eattywar  329 

Bengal  0.    331,483,485 

Chittaffong    485 

Beloochistan  C.    ...  292 

Persian  G 273 

Indus  B 339 

Ditto 839 

Chizerat  {Gh^rdt)...  357 

Chittagong 484 

Beds 145 

Arabia    204 

Ditto 228 

Beds 167,170 

Sind    329 

Madraa 330 

CoromandelC 461 

Madras  331 

Beds 172 

Sumatra,  W 621 

Arabia   22* 

Africa,  E 84 

SundaSt 635 

PeguC 498 

Madras 331 

Persian  G 239 


LAB 


Kudi  Month 

Kudoon  Shab 

KudriMukh 

Kuerat,  Bas 

Kuh-i-Banff  

•Kuh  BehbiuA 

Kukiwari  Mouth  

Kumbaru  Ft 

Eumbay  Bk 

Eumxar 

Eundari,  or  Eeneiy  I.... 

Eunday 

Eundlo 

Eunika  (Palmyrae  Ft.) 

Eunk 

EunkaB. 

EulraPt 

Eurkuye    

*EurracheeH.  (Karachi) 

Euryat-Kewree 

EutchC.  (Kaoh)  

Hills    

^— ^  G.  and  Entrance 

—  G.  oU  Winds  and 

^Eutcherie,  Bas 

*Eutch   Mandayee  (£ao% 
Mdndvi) 

Eutchigud 

Eutpoor  Bluff  

Euttay  {Kootye)  

Euttowputtum 

KuToyB.  (Kauwai) 

EuwaiMersa  {Kamwai) 

Ewala  Batoe  

•EwyhooB.  &;I 

•— i--Pk 

•Eyai-kami  Ca.  and  B&. 
•Eyouk  PhyooH.(jryadlr 

PAy») 

Eygoung-tha 


Indus  B 837 

Arabia   211 

CanaraC 401 

Arabia    210 

Persian  G...: 274 

Ditto 274 

Indus  B.    838 

Hindostan,  W.C. ...  886 

CanaraC 896 

Persian  G 240 

Bombay...  373,376,885 

Maldiyhls 572 

CutchG.   {Kaeh).„  844 

Bengal   831 

Persian  G 267 

Orissa    470 

Guxerat  {€h^rdt).„  862 

Madras 830 

SindC 829,333 

Bombay 330 

Hindostan,  W.C.339,340 

Ditto 841 

Guzerat(G«;>a^)  341,350 

Weather    851 

Beloochistan  C 294 

CutchG.   {Kaeh)...  841 
Guzerat((7«;ra/)329, 354 

Ditto 361 

Madras 330 

Coromandel  C 461 

CanaraC 402 

Beds 137 

Sumatra,  W 602 

Africa,  B 105 

Ditto 105 

Martoban  C...  502,  504 

Araoan  0.  331,  489,  490 
Burmah 831 


La.Cala   

•La  Constant  Bk 

♦Laboe-an-Dyan  B 

Laboean,  Pulo 

{LabonPt 

;  Laboo  I.  (LdbuwaX)    ... 

LacamCh 

•Lakadiyh  la 

■       Channels 

•Lacotta,  Pulo    

Lacroue,  Pulo   

Ladder  Hill  

LagoendyL  &  St 

Lagos B 

LaharaPt 

LakfehBk.    

•Lamoo  I.  and  T 

*Lampedusa  I 

•Lampion  I 

Lampong,  or  Ijampoon 
B.  Mt    

Lanoeeya  Bk.    

•Landfall  L 

-Ft. 


•LanzaroteLor  Lanoerota 

•Larekl 

Largest.    

•Largl 


Africa,  N 17 

Indian  Oc 546 

Sumatra,  W.C 630 

SundaSt 632 

Sumatra,  W. 604 

Beds 132 

HooghlyB.  478 

Hindostan,  W.587  to  590 
between  Maldiyh  Is.  586 

Sumatra,  W 607 

Ditto 616 

St.  Helena 52,53 

SundaSt 633 

Portugal    4 

Cambay  G 364 

Persian  G 271 

Africa,  B 104 

Mediterranean 19 

Ditto 19 

SundaSt  633 

Ceylon  438 

Andaman  la 514 

Bengal  C 482 

Canary  Is 88 

Persian  G. 260 

Beds 163 

Sumatra,  W. 630 
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LUF 


LarmooBl.  (Ldm^s) 

Lashkam 

*Latham  I  

LautBk 

^LaYinia  Mt 

Laje  

^Lazania  Bk.,  St 

•LedoC 

Leema,  Pulo 

Leet  {L<th)    

H 

Lemon  VaUej  

Leon  Islet  

Leona  Pt 

*Leton  Bf.  or  Rk 

Leranso  L 

•LerenBk 

p 

1 

LeTayPt&Bk 

Lil>an  B 

Libnah  I 

Lindsay  I 

Likak-Hindi  Mena 

Limeh,  Baa   

Limpan,  Pulo    

•LincfjB 

*Lingeh  

*Iii\jah    

*Lino8aI 

*Lipa  

•Lisbon  &  Bk.    

^Lise,  He  da  

*Little  Bassas 

Canister 

Caranja  «,. 

• Fortune  I 

—  HarnishL  Hdnish 

—  Jafatain  L  Jtfdlw 
Makaffl  Mukqffdl 

X  Nicobar 

Salaka 

Torres  Is 

• Tumb 

Whale  Bk 

•Liverpool  P 

•Lizard  Pt. 

•Loango  B , 

•LobanI 

•Lobosl.  ALt 

LochaL  (Lokhah)  

ShBb{Lokkak)... 

LoembonffBk 

•Loheia  (Ijohetfyah)  

{Loliem  F 

Loma  Pelada  Pt.  

•London,  E 

Long  I 

t Sand 

Longa  I 

LoO'Bk 

{LookeP 

{Lorang  Pulo 

{Loaqnes  P 

•Lower  Ch.  Lt.  Vessel  ... 

LuoeaLySt.  

•LuoiaOa.St 

•Luffan,BAs    

LufljiB. 


Beds 129 

Arabia,  S.E 217 

Africa,  E 99 

BataviaCh 642 

Ceylon,  W 427 

Sumatra,  W 618 

Africa,  E 95,659 

BrazU    64,  56 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Beds.  ...  169,175,184 

Ditto 175,183 

St.  Helena  53 

Ca.  de  Verde  Is.  ...     40 

Africa,  N 10 

Ca.  de  Verde  Is.  ...    41 

Mediterranean 19 

Madagascar,  N.  653, 659 
Zanzibar  L    ...  102,103 

Mozambique 94 

Madagascar,  E 533 

Mozambique  Ch....    646 

Ceylon   437 

Arabian  C 205 

Beds 191. 

Southern  Oo 621 

Beds 134 

Persian  G 238 

Sumatra,  W 597 

Africa,  E 97 

Persian  a. 267 

Ditto 267 

Mediterranean 19 

Sumatra,  W.C 628 

Portugal 2,36 

Gloriosols 538 

Ceylon   438 

MartabanC 508 

Bombay 376 

Sumatra,  W 622 

Beds 166 

Ditto 147 

Ditto 139 

Nicobar  Is 520 

Beds 139 

MerguiArohip 610 

Persian  Q-. 264 

Ceylon   430 

Madagascar,  N 653 

England 33 

Africa,  W 63 

Beds 167,177 

Canary  Is 38 

Beds 136 

Ditto 136 

BataviaCh.  642 

Bed  S.  ...  167, 170, 171 

CanaraC 395,  396 

Spain 15 

Africa,  E 85 

MartobanC 508 

Hooghly  B.  475 

Africa.  E 97 

Madeira 36,36 

Madagascar  634 

Sumatra,  S.W 628 

Madagascar,  E 634 

Hooghly  B 476 

Cape  de  Verde  Is. . . .    40 

Africa,  E 87 

Persian  a. 247 

Africa,  E 99 


MAH 


Lukput  (JToW)  (LakpaC) 

Lukput  B.  {LakpaC)    ... 

Lump  I 

Lurio  B 

•Lushington  Sh 

•LutroP 

•LuzT.,  Fogol 

{Lychune  Is 

* L 

Lyra  Sh. 

LysSh 


Cutch  (JTocA)    829 

Indus  B 839 

Persian  G 240 

Africa,  E 95 

Cutch  Q.(JEacA;340,  350 

Crete 21 

Cape  de  Verde  Is....    42 

Pegu  C 495 

Ditto 496 

Africa,  E 97 

MartabanC 608 


M. 

•Mabbib,  Bab,  or  Cape 
Standoff    

Macawa,  Bas  (Makawwct) 

•Maoeio  Lt 

•Machichaoo  Ca.  klA.  ... 

Maclear  Ca.,  S.W.  Bf.  ... 
•Macour  I.  (MakawuxiS.,, 
•Macowa  I.  (Makawwa) . . . 
•MacullaB.&T 

^,Bas  

MadamuraBk 

Maddawyi 

•Madeira! 

Currents,  winds 

Madge  Bks 

Madges,  Bas  (Majis)    ... 

•Madraka,Bas    

•Madras  &  Lt.  &  Bd 

•Madupore  

Madura  C 

MaHagain  L  (Maflakebi) 

Mafooz  Bnnder 

•Magadoxa  

•Magnet  Sand 

Maffo  Pt 

•Mahadeopore 

Mahaluxmi 

Mahamah  I 

MaharakL^T 

Mahasin,  Bas 

tMahato  I 

•Mahavelona   

Mahawelle  B.  &  Pt 

•Mah^Ft 

Mahebourg 

Mahela   

•Mah-Foreel 

<—  heb-bakeh  Is.  (ifo- 
h(Ufbakah)  

Mahim  (Kelvi)  

Malum  B 

MahU 

•Mahkundu 

•Mahl  

Bk 

•Mahlos  Madoo  AtoU 

MaduN 

S 

Mahluk,Basrifa'^... 

Mahmoud,    Skab,   Beef 

(MahmtUl) 

•Makmay,Pulo 


Africa,  E 108 

Beds 127 

Brazil 65 

Spain 34 

Africa,  S 71 

Beds 144 

Ditto 139,165 

Arabia,  S 202,203 

Ditto 203 

Ceylon,  S 436 

Madras 830 

Atlantic  Oo 36,36 

and  weather 36 

Seychelles 642 

Beds 189 

Arabia,  S 210 

CoromandelC.   831,461 

457,  458,  459 

Guzerat  {Oujrdt)...  356 

Hindostan 414,461 

Beds 177 

OrissaC 467 

Africa,  E 107 

Madagascar,  N 653 

Ceylon,  S .^ 438 

Guzerat  (fl'iiy'raQ  ...  855 
Hindostan,  W.C. ...  371 

Beds 181 

Persian  G 261 

Beds 174 

Africa,  E 96 

Madagascar,  E 631 

Ceylon   436 

Malabar  C.    ...  330,404 
Seychelles,  Ind.  Oo.  639, 

540,541 

Mauritius  1 628 

Madagascar,  E 581 

Maldirhls 673 

Beds 128 

Concan,  N 829 

Hindo8tan,W.C.329, 873 

Persian  G 277 

MaldiThla 684 

Ditto 680 

Oambay  G.   864 

MaldiThls 583 

Ditto 683 

Ditto 683 

Beds 188 

Ditto  28,160,161 

Bumatf»,W 697 
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MAB 


^Mahomed)  Bae  (Jfuham' 

med)    

•Mahooa  I.  (JfaAwn) 

*Mah-ra-rah 

*Maidani,  Bas 

JMaipadu 

MaitUhPt 

^Majambo  B 

Mak'affl,  Core  {Mukaffal 
Khor) 

Makasir 

Makdah,  Baa 

MakdahahB 

•Makalleh 

M'akil 

•Makrah  Bk 

^Makumba  B 

MalBk 

Malabar  C 

Malabar  HiU  &  Pt 

Ft 

MalabataPt.  

^MalaccaBks 

I 

Malaga  Lt. 

JMalaikiBkfl 

^Malan,  Bas 

Malcolm  Atoll  

Inlet 

*Maldiyh  Ib 

■  ChanndB   ... 
•Mali  or  King's  I 

AtoU&I 

•MaleendaP 

Maleewau   {MuUytooonj 
•MalewanT 

MaUagoHill  

Malto 

Mai  wan  (Sirjakote)  

MalwanP.  APt 

Mamali  Kebeer  Sh.  {Ma- 
mdUhKebir) 

Segeer  Bt    (Ma- 

mdlih  Seghir 

Mamelles    

Manar  I 

fManaar  G.  {Manor) 

Winds  A  Wea. 

I 

{Man-du  I 

^Man-ah-du 

Manamah   

•Manapaud  Ft.  A  Slu.   ... 

Manauli  I 

Mandar  

•Mandavee  Creek  A  Lt. 
{Mandvi)    

MandwaB.  A  Hd. 

*Mangalore  {Mangalmr) . . . 

Mangarol  Bunder 

Mangoman  I 

(Mangouru  B. 

Mangrole    

XManikpatam 

•Manna  Ft 

Manombo  B 

•Manoro 

•Manora  Lt.  A  Ft 

•Manourou 

Marabah  L,  Jeb 

MaiabutPasa    


Beds 28,150 

Ditto 131 

Maldivh  Is 572 

Beloocbistan  C 289 

Coroznandel  C.  331, 460 
Guzerat  {Ghtjrdi)..,  361 
Madagascar,  N 550 

Beds 139 

Ditto 173 

Arabia   202 

Eitto 226 
itto 202,226 

Persian  G 277 

Cambay  G 364, 

Madagascar,  N 550 

Cambay  G 364 

Hindostan,  W 402 

Bombay  H 376 

Ditto 373 

Africa,  N 9 

Guzerat  C.  (Gujr^i)  366 

Acheen  Is 593 

Spain 15 

Cambay  G 366,370 

Beloocbistan  C 294 

Maldivh  Is 584 

Persian  G 238 

Indian  Oc...  567  to  586 

569 

MaldiThls 580 

Ditto 580 

Africa,  E 104 

Burmah 332 

Tenassarim   512 

Beds 139 

Mediterranean 20 

Bombay 330 

ConcanC 390 

Beds 182 

Ditto 182 

Seychelles 542 

Manaar  G.  {Manor)  422 

Hindostan 414 

452 

Manaar  G 422 

Maldivh  Is 579 

Ditto 584 

Persian  G 260 

Manaar  G.  {Mattar)  417 

Ditto 421 

Guzerat  {Qufrdt)..,  356 

Cutch  a.{Kach)929,  842 

Guzerat  (G^iyraO-..  857 

CanaraC 330,401 

Guzerat  C.  {Chujrdt)  356 

SundaSt.  633 

Madagascar,  E 531 

Kattywar  {Katiwdr)  329 

OrissaC 331,468 

Sumatra,  W 621 

Madagascar  547 

Ditto,  E 531 

K\irTiiohee{Kardch{)  334 

Madagascar,  E 531 

Beds 179 

Alexandria    21 


1£AT 


Maran  I 

Marbacool  B 

MarbeUaLt 

MargaoP.  AB 

Maria,  St.,  Ca 

•Marianne  I 

Maricas  Is 

Marie  Louise  I 

•Marion  I 

•Maritimo  I 

•Marlborough  Ca.  

• Ft.  Pt 

•Marmagoa 

Pt.&Bds 

MaroccoC 

•Maroni    

Maroolee    

Maroon  ,. 

{Marosse  I 

•Marquis  of  Huntly  Bk.... 
JMarra,  Pulo  

Marsa  Musceit   

•  ■         Scirocoo  Lt 

• Tebruk    ^.. 

Marsala  

Marshal 

•Marshig  Bas,  Lt.  {Mart- 

%*)    

Martaban  G.,  Hills,  B.  A 

T 

Martaban  C 

•Martin  L  A  Bf.,  St 

• VasBks 

Maru-wiya    Bf.    {Marvr 
wtyah)     

Mary,  St.,  Ca 

• 

• L  ...!!!!"!!!!!! 

I Is 

•Masahwig  Shab  {Mu»d- 
ghibj   

Masandim,  Baa 

I 

Masoal  Is.  {MdehhUt) 
•Mascarenhas  I 

Maseera  G 

• LACh. 

MashiVil 

Mashu,  Bas    

•MasirahLACh 

•Maskat    

I.  A  Cove 

Mason  Sh 

•Massowah  B.  A  I.  {Mu- 
tawwa)    

H 

•Massular  I 

•Masulipatam  A  Lt 

Mata-mada 

•Matahtoo  I.  {Matdlhu) 
tMat«mo  I 

Mathilda  Bk 

Mathurin  B 

Matifou  Ca.    

Matowra 

Matrabari  I 

Matreh  Cove 

JMattbewL,  St 

•Mattos  I.  A  Bfs 

•Matura  {MaihiMrct)    


Beds 178 

Madagascar,  N 553 

Spain 15 

Hindostan,  W.C.330,d95 

Africa,  B 89 

Seychelles 542 

BrazUC 66 

Amirante  Is 544 

Southern  Oo 521 

Mediterranean  19 

Sumatra,  W.C 629 

Ditto 618 

Hindostan,  W.C.330,393 

Ditto 894 

Africa,  N 17 

Comoro  la 555 

Concan,  N 829 

Comoro  Is 555 

Madagascar,  B 533 

IndianOc 537 

Sumatra,  V^.  ...  615,  616 

Malta 20 

Ditto 20 

Africa,  N 21 

Sicily 19 

Africa,  E 89 

Arabia,  S 30,199 

Pegu  C.  332,499,602,503 

Ditto 502 

AracanC 487 

Atlantic  Oc. ....'.....     50 

Beds 186 

Portugal    4 

Madagascar,  8.  530,  545 

Ditto,  E 632 

CanaraC 400 

Beds 198 

Persian  G 239,240 

Ditto 239 

Chittagong    ...  331,485 

Indian  Oc 629 

Arabia,  S 210 

Arabia 212,214^216 

Persian  G 265 

Arabia   212 

Ditto 212 

Ditto  220, 222,  223, 235, 

285 

Ditto  222 

PersianG 259 

Beds 130,133 

Ditto 131 

Sumatra,  W 608 

GolcondaC. ...  331,462 

GalleH 432 

Beds 169 

Africa,  E 96 

BaUviaCh 643 

Bodrigrue  1 624 

Africa,  N 17 

Guzerat  ((?«;rae)...  362 

Chittagong 485 

Arabia   224 

Mergui  Archip 611 

Africa,  E 96 

Ceylon,  S 436 
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MID 

•Matural Maldirh  Ii 672 

*Maulmain  B.T.  Mulmein   Martabau  0.  ...  502,  603 

Maundvee  {Mdndvi)    ...    Surat 829 

^Mauritius  I IndiauOc 525 

S.C Ditto 628 

Sailing  Direc-    tions 527  to  530 

Maydan  Ahli Persian  G 275 

*MayoorMaioI Ca.de  Yerde  Is 41 

.84 
.  556 
376 
.  550 
,  102 
.  97 
.  622 
.  537 


MON 


*Major  Ca.  &  I Spain 

{Mayotta  I Alozambique  Ch.  ... 

Mazagon  Hill Bombay     

*Mazambo  Pt Madagascar  

*Mazeewy  Sh.  &  I Africa,  B 

Mazimbo  P.    ;..  Ditto 

•McDonald  la South  Oc 

•McLeod  Bk Indian  Oc. 

Mediterranean,  S Currents,  Winds  k, 

Weathar 81,82 

•Medu Maldivhifl 570 

McemattiaRk Galle  H 432 

Meereer  I.  (Jfffwear)    ...  Red  8 143 

•MegnaR.    Bengal  483 

•Mehabeesl.  (JfeAtfi^)...  Red  S 144 

Mejarmla,     Ras    (Mujd- 

melah)    Ditto )66 

•Melamo  Ca Africa,  E 95 

•Melilla  Lt Ditto,  N, 16 

Mellow  Rk Seychelles 542 

•Melundy  I.&Rk Hindostan  W.  C...  390 

Melville  Sh SicUy 19 

•MembaB Africa,Bw  95 

MenaiCh Ditto 100 

Menscheneter  I Java,  N 642 

•Mensularl.  T Sumatra,  W 608 

•Mentawiels Ditto,  W.C 628 

Merak  Besar  Pulo SundaSt 640 

Ketyil,Pulo    Ditto 640 

•MerbatB.&T Arabia   206,282 

{Mercanum Coromandel  C.  831,456 

Mergai  {T«nas9erim)    ...  Burmah 882 

•Mergui  Arch.,  Anchorage 

ARd Martaban,  C...  506,608 

Mergui  W.  Group Ditto 610 

Monsoons  &  Tides  507 

Meria  Donghur Hindostan^  W.C.  . . .  888 

Merkat  (Jf*r*aO    Red  8 184 

•Meroe  I Nicobar  Is 520 

Mersa,  or  Mirza,  (Mersd)  {an  Anchoroffe). 
Places  joined  to  the  word  Mersa  wiUbe  found 
under    the    name  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 
Ex.  :  Mersa  Debah,  under  the  word  Dehah, 

Mesa  Pt Spain 15 

tMesalle,Ra8  Red  S 154 

*Mesurada  Ca Africa 62 

:|:Metamer.  Ras  (ife^arma)  Red  S 153 

MethbhPt Guzerat  (Q^raO...  361 

Methna,  Ras  Red  S 196 

MewB.  &I Java  I.,  W 638 

•Meyt  1.  &  Tomb    Africa,  E 114,  123 

•Meyoon  I.  (Af6;ytt»)  Red  S 163 

Mhar  Bombay 329 

Mianee  (Mianf)     Katty  war  (Kati war)  329 

*Miani,  B under  Guzerat  ( Qujrdt) . . .  355 

Miairis    Persian  G 274 

Middle  Buoy Coringah  {Korangi)  465  < 

Ch HooglyR 477 

Sh Persian  G 266 

Ground  Sh Bombay  H 379 

I Aldabra  Is 539 

• SundaSt 636 

J Mergui  Archip 511 


Middle  Ch.  Passage  

' —  Passage 

Bka 

Sh 

Middleburgh  I 

JMilapore  (Mallarpur)  ... 
^Milestone  Rk 

Milla  Du  Madu  Atoll  ... 
{Miltanab,  Ra8(3ftfM(»aA) 

Milu,  Pulo 

Minab  T 

Minao 

Minji,  Ras     

•Minikoi  I.  &  Rfs 

Minorca  I.  &  Lt 

•Minow  Is 

•Mintao,  Pulo 

Mintot,  Ras  

Mioon  I.    (Mijfun)  

tMiou  R 

Mirisse  Pt 

Mirjan  R 

Mir  Tamasha 

Mirza    (an    Anchorage), 
*Misenaut,   or   Misen&ht, 

Ruins  of 

*Mishaab,  Ras    

^Mishmish,  Khor   

Mistunsol 

Mishkan  Rks 

Mobiyet,  Sh^b{Mobiyea) 

•Mocha  T.,  Roads,  Light 

{Mokhd) 

Mocha  (Mokhd)    

*Moco  Moco 

Mocuo  Ca 

ModwaPt 

*Moesalla  I 

•Moghady  I.  (Mojeidi)  ... 

Moghu  (Mughuwah)    ... 
{Mogincale  Sh 

Mohamdi  Bk 

•Mohillal 

•Moilah  {Mow{lah)  

•MokambaB.  &P 

•Mokheileh 

Molankadu    

•Molat-eeva  House 

•Molewal  Uo.  &  Sh 

MoUinchew  R.  

Moluk  Atoll 

• Entrance  

I 

*Mom,  Ras 

*Moma  Bk.  or  I 

Mombarak,    Shab     (Md 

Mubdrak)  

*Mombaruck,  Mirza,Di^/o 

Mombas  I.  &  P 

Mombaza  I.  &  P 

Momed  I.,  Jcb 

MonakbaraFt 

•Monfea  I 

•Monghow  R. 

Mongo  I    

Moniiikendam  Rf. 

*Monsoorcottah  &  Lt.   ... 

Monte  d'EU  

RoselloPt 

Monument  Rk 

*Monz  Ca 


Mozamb.  Ch 654 

Sumatra,  W 628 

Ceylon   .*. 466 

Sumatra,  W 620 

BataviaCh 648 

Coromandel  C 456 

PeguC 495 

Maldivhls 684 

RedS 166 

Nicobar  Is 620 

PersiauG 259 

Ditto 269 

Arabia,  S 283 

Laccadivhs    586 

Mediterranean  16 

3iadagaBcar    553 

Sumatra,  S.W 627 

Arabia    211 

RedS 136 

Aracan  C 487 

Ceylon,  S 435 

CanaraC 398 

Cutch  G.  (Kaeh).,,  841 
tee  Mersa. 

Arabia,  S 204,228 

Persian  G. 253 

RedS 140,142 

Africa,  B 97 

Persian  G 240 

RedS 137 

Ditto 164 

Ditto 30 

Sumatra,  W 617 

Africa,  E 95 

Cutch  G.  (Kaek)..,  843 

Sumatra,  W 608 

RedS 131 

Persian  G 268 

Africa,  E 92 

Guzerat(&{/;Vae)362,  363 
Mozambique  Ch.  ...  555 

RedS 194 

Africa,  E 92 

Persian  G 2C9 

Madras 330 

Ceylon,  E....- 448 

Ditto 4*8 

Bengal   481 

Maldivhls 577 

Ditto 577 

Ditto 577 

Socotra Ill 

Africa,  E 92 

RedS 191 

Ditto., 145 

Africa,  E 103 

Ditto 103 

RedS 180 

Guzerat  yOujrdt)...  358 

Africa,  E 99 

Ditto 97 

Sumatra,  W.C 630 

BataviaCh.   61^1 

OrissaC-    467 

Malabar  C 403 

Sicily 19 

Trinidad  1 50 

Beioochistan  C 205 
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MUE 


NAG 


**Mooaree,  Baa    

•Moobarak,  Shab  {M^Ad- 
rak)    : 

Mookoer    

•Moolee  I 

Moolgamari        {Umm-l- 
Komdrf)    

yLooVkj  {Mulki)    

Mooltan 

Moondra  Ft.  Shs.  P.  ft 
Greek  (Mwtdra)   

Mooram  ShuUy-teroo  ... 

Moosa,  Khor 

Mudu    

Mooeel  I 

Mooshedjerah  L    (Mtu- 
hejjeroK) 

Moosmaree  I.  (3ft»aW) 
*Mo<>flinari  Bf.  {Mutdri) 

Mootapetta  B.  &  P 

MotapUly 

•MootapiUy  Sb.  &  ViL  ... 

MordeiraB 

Morekayaputoam 

Moresby  Ch 

&[ 

1. 

Pt 

Morgan  Booky  Patch  ... 
•MoroCobirPt 

MoromoneB 

•Morrellgunj   

*Morro  ae  San  Paolo  Lt. 

];Mo9C08  Ib 

*Mo8qae  Pt.   

MoBsel  B 

Motumoka  Pt , 

•MotupaUi  {MotapaUS).., 

Moulmein  P.  &  T.  (J/«^ 

meiiC) 

^Mouroudaya 

MoasaVU.  (Muad)  

,  Jeb.  {Muta)  ... 

*MoYari,  Baa  

MoTari,  Bas 

Mowa 

MowahB.  &T 

Mozambique  Ch 

Dangers 

H.&  I.  ... 

Winds  k 

Currents,  &c 

^Mozozina  P 

{MrooB 

*Muari,  Bas    

Muchamahola    

JMuckay 

Mucksa  Ca 

Mudge  Pt.r 

MudB 

Mudhi   

Mudiaputnam  

*Mugatayn 

Mugda,  Bas  (Makdah) 

Mughdia,  Bas  &  B.{Mak' 
dah)   

M'Hal  Dwarka 

*Mukatain  ...., 

^Mukdeeeha    

JMukkie 


Belooohistan  0 295 

Beds 168 

Madras 880 

ManaarG> 420 

Beds 173,183 

Madras 380 

Sind  329 

Cutch  G.(£aeA)329, 848 
Manaar  G.  {Manor)  418 

Persian  G- 275 

Comoro  Is 658 

Manaar  a.  (JfaMor)  420 

Beds 165 

Ditto 129,182 

Ditto 184,186 

Manaar  a.(JfafMir)  880, 

420 

Madras 881 

Goloonda(GtoU;oii(ia)461 
Ca.  de  Verde  Is.   ...    41 

Madras 880 

Maldivhis 588 

Chaffos  Arohip 565 

Madagascar,  N 553 

Africa,  E 99 

Ditto 102 

Ditto 107 

Ditto 89 

Bengal   831,482 

BrazU 55 

Martaban  C...  882,505 

AracanC 487 

Africa,  E 81 

Ditto 99 

Goloonda  ((?oU;oiN2a)461 

Martaban  C...  832,503 
Madagascar,  W.  ...  548 

Beds 166 

Ditto 166 

Belooohistan  C.    ...  295 

Sind  888 

Kattywar  (Katiwar)  829 
Guzerat  ((7«;ri^)...  861 
Africa,  E.  ...  545  to  555 

Ditto 554 

Ditto    92,93 

Africa,  E 560 

Ditto 99 

AraoanC 487 

Sind  883 

Comoro  1 555 

Sumatra,  W 603 

Belooohistan  C 289 

Africa,  S 74 

Malabar  C 409 

Guzerat    {Gfujrdi)  855 

Madras 831 

Arabia,  S 200 

Beds 184 

Arabia,  S 202 

Guzerat  (Gh^rdi)...  857 

Arabia   200 

Africa,  B 107 

Sumatra^  W 603 


MuliTeram,  Seven  Pago* 
das  of 

Mulpy  (Malpe) 

MulkyBks.&B.(lftt/ib') 

Mulpy  Pt 

Multhar,  Shab  (Mudhdrr 
el9ha*b)    

Mundaloo  (Mandal£)  ... 
*Mandanny,  Bas    

Mundapur  (Mandpar) 

Munden  Pt.  

Mungien    

Mungra  Bf.   

*Mungulho  B.    

Munjishwur  

}Munkie,  Pulo    

Munnoor   

{Munthak  I.  (Mandhakh) 

*Murderer's  B 

*Murdonnah    I.      (Ifor- 
dunah)  

Murex  Bf. 

Murjattah  B. 

*Murkas,  Bas 

Murrak  I.  {Marrdk)    ... 

Murri 

•Musahmroo  Is.    {Mutd' 

marhu)   

'  Mnsendom  I 

•Mushabih  I.  &Bfr.  {Ma- 
sdbiah)  

Mushah  Is 

Muskat  (Ma$ka£) 

•Muskito,  Pulo  

Musoore 

*Mnssahrib,  Bas   {Mmd' 
ghih)  

Mussarmroo  L    (Ifiwi- 
morAfi)   

Muta^Bas.., 

Muta  Amarata  Boka  Pt. 

Mutanguel 

Mutbarhain   Bk.    (Iftii- 
hakhmn) 

Mutine  Sh 

JMutlah  B. 

» Floating  Lt 

Mutlah  Canning  Pt 

•MutIar,Bas  

Mutarhain  l,{M€ttra3u&f^ 

Muttupettai  (Muiofeic^ 

Mutwar 

Mutweer,  Bas   

JMuzagufI 

Myettal 

Myimba  Bks 

MyndirSh 

MyoTek    

^Mypunral.    


Coromandel  C. 456 

Madias 880 

CanarsC 401 

Ditto 401 

Beds 175 

Ditto 133 

Belooohistan  C.    ...  289 

Madras 830 

St.  Helena 52,53 

Sumatra,  W 603 

Guzeraf  {Ch^rdt).,,  344 

Africa,  E 97 

Madras 330 

Sumatra,  W 604 

Concan,  N 829 

Beds 179 

Madagascar,  W.   ...  547 

Bed  S 192 

Guzerat  {Qujrdt)...  860 

Bengal   481 

Arabia,  S 210 

Beds 168,181 

Guzerat  {Q^jrdt),,,  355 

Beds 186 

Persian  G. 239 

Beds 192 

Africa,  E 115,128 

ArabU   220 

Sumatra,  W 615 

Bombay 830 

Beds 171,176 

Ditto 136 

Persian  G.  269,286,987 

Ceylon   429 

Madras 830 

Beds 182 

Africa,  E 95 

Bengal  480 

MuUahB. 477,480 

Bengal  331 

Socotra Ill 

Beds 180 

Madras 331 

Surat 829 

Beds 174 

Ditto 178 

Ditto 189 

Ceylon,  W 429 

BataTiaCh 642 

Burmah 881 

Orissa    469 


N. 


•NiBAiTD,  Bas   PersiaaG 269 

•NabonCa. Ditto  269 

*Naboogier  (Nahohhiycih) 

I Beds 198 

•NabiyuTanb Persian  G. 264 

•NabyuFaroor   Ditto 264^268 

NaggeryNose   Coromandel  C 459 
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NIA 


Nagore  Five  White  Pag. 

&B.  (ydffvr)   

NacrwAh  Ft.  

Nahelej  I 

JNah-fori 

Nahood    (Nohud) 

Naj  wreh-el'Faroor 

Nakiltth 

Nakhrait,  Bas   

Nakkola 

Nalaboo 

*Namahn    L  Sh.  A  Gh. 
(No^mdn)    

Namelesfl  I.  W 

Nanao  Hill    

Nanoowry  H.  &  L 

Nancy,  Pulo 

Nandflnon  

Naiie?HUl 

*NantiBn 

*Nao,  Baa  (Cape  Qtoadel) 

Naoa,  Puerto  de    

Napa^k 

*Naroondam  I 

tNarrakel  Flagstaff. 

^— ^ —  P.  &  Anohoiage 
*Narreenda  B 

Narrows 

^Naraapoor    Point.  &  B. 
(Narsipwr) 

Narsipore     {Antavedy) 

(Narnpur) .. 

^Narsipour  Pt.  (Nartipw) 

^Nassau,  N.  I 

^Nassy  (xMTounkas) 

•Natal  B.  Hill,  BcL,  T.  ... 

Ca.&P 

Outer  Sha.,  off. 

NaneuluB 

•NaTi  Bunder 

NarinarPt.  

NawinarP.&Pt 

•Nasareth  Bk.  (see  Carga- 

— ^— — ^  Ft. 
•Naser  Bf.,  (N^'eha'bj 

*Nazweh-el-Faroor 

•NearchusBk 

Neat's  Tongue  

•Negapatam  &  Lt.  (Nd^O' 

paiam)  

t ^8h 

•Negoml>a  Pt.  (Niffombo) 

•Negrais,  Ca.  I.  B. 

•Negro  Ca. 

NehindeBk 

•Nelson  I 

Neptunus  Sh 

NerbuddaBka.  (Narbada 

Nerbuddab  B.  (DiHo).., 

Bk.  (DUto) 

•Netrum  I 

•Ncuf,  nede  

New  Goa   

Newport  Bk. 

•NewteePt. 

Nga-yot-koung 

kyoupg    

•N^oncy  Oa.  &  Bd. 

•Niamo,  Pulo 

Niaa,  Pulo 


Ooromandel  0. . . .  381, 463 
Guzerat  {Chtjrdt)..,  858 

Beds 181 

Maldiyhls 584 

Beds 172,176 

Madras 830 

Persian  G 265 

Ditto 269 

Arabia   211 

Sumatra,  W.0 627 

Sumatra,  W 602 

Beds 158,198 

Ditto 168 

CutchG.  (Koch)...  841 

Nicobarls 518 

Aoheen  la.  (Mckin)  593 

Hubshee    829 

Beloochistan  G 294 

Sulllat^^S.W 627 

Beloochiatan  C 291 

Lansarote 89 

Ceylon  428 

Bengals 517 

MalabarC 407 

Ditto 880,407 

Madagascar,  N 550 

Beds 150,151,152 

Goloonda  0.  (Ooi- 
konda) 462 

Madras 881 

Ditto 462 

Sumatra,  W 629 

Ditto 608 

Ditto 609,614 

Afnoa,B 86 

Sumatra 600 

Oriaaa  0 467 

QvLMinlb(Gufrdf)  ...  855 
CutchG.  (Kaeh)  ...  843 

Ditto 829,843 

dosGkrajos) 585 

Brazil  0 55 

Beds 189 

Persian  G. 268 

MerguiArohip 510 

Bombay  H 878,877 

Ooromandel  0.   881,468 

Ditto 453 

Oeylon,  W 424 

Pegu  0 495,406 

Africa^W 63 

Oeylon   437 

ChagosBk.  ...   563,564 

BataTiaOh 646 

AraoanO 492 

Hindostan,  W. 365 

Cambay  G 866 

OanaraO. 399 

Amirante  Is 544 

Hindostan,  W.O. ...  898 

SuesG. 27,150 

OoncanO 891 

Burmah 831 

Ditto 381 

Madagascar,  E 533 

Sumatra  W 615 

DUto 606,626,627 


NUM 


•Nicholas,  Pt.,  St 

•Nicobarls 

•Nicolas  L,  St 

Nierstuk  Sh 

•Nightingale  L   

•Nikhailah  

Nil-an-du  

•NilewellePt 

•Nillandu  Atoll 

N 

S 

Nine  Degrees  Ch 

• Pin  I 

• Bk 

•Nizampatam 

Nizampoor 

Noacolly      (BuUoah) 
(Noakhdli)    

Noah's  Ark   

•Nobfleurl 

•Noo,  Bas  {Cape  Owadel) 

Noos,  Jeb  

• ,  Bas 

Nora  I.  (Mrah)  

Northers  or  Belat  Winds 

North  Gateways    

J Ledge  Bf. 

■  Dahret  Simmer  I. 
(Dtihret  Simer) 

Middle  Ch 

"  Mahlos  Madu  ... 

MaiiAtoU  ".'!!.'.'.' 

* Pager    

Patch    

• Poggyl 

• Pora 

•  Simmer  l.{8imm') 

Northumberland  Pt.  &Bf 

Noru  I. 

Nosari  B 

Nos  Cumba   

X Fanihi  

Sabal 

Nossa  Senhora  da  Cabo 

•NosBeh « 

•Nossy  Alana    [Jle   ama 

Prunee)  

•Nossy    Bourah    {8,  Pt. 

BUvee)  

•Nossy  Laya   

Nossuree  I 

•NosV^ 

•NounOa.  

Nowa    Bunder    (Ndwd- 
banda) 

Nugga  Ft.  (Now- 

dnagar) 

Eota 

Nowarat,  Khor 

Nowa  Nugga  (Bctjfdojf) 

{Nawdnagar)    

JNoweebyPt.  {NawCbC).,. 
•Nowpada  (Nampada)  ... 

Nowsaree  B.Ai  Pt 

Nukti  Creek 

Nulla-tani-taro  .. 

•Numbal 

•Numa-Choa  H. 

Numbudalaj 


SundaSt 640 

BenealB.  ...  517  to  520 
Ca.  de  Yerde  Is.    ...    40 

BatayiaCh 646 

Atlantic  Oo 59 

Persian  G 269 

Maldiyhls 572 

Ceylon   436 

Maldiyhls 576 

Ditto 576 

Ditto 576 

X/aocadivhs 586 

Madagascar,  N 552 

St.  PaulH 522 

Goloonda((7o2A;oiM2a)831 

461 
Chittagong 831 

Bengal  831 

Africa,  S 73 

Persian  G 264 

Beloochistan  0 291 

Arabia 207 

Arabia,  S 206 

Beds 181 

Arabian  C 208 

Maldiyhls 575 

MartabanC. 505 

Bed  8 182 

BataviaOk.   644 

Maldiyhls 583 

Seychelles  Is. 541 

Maldivhis....  580,582 

Sumatra,  W.O 629 

Chittagong    ...  485,486 

Sumatra,  S.W 629 

Ditto 628 

Beds 182 

Africa,  S 76 

Cutoh  G.  (JTocA)...  348 

Hindostan,  W 869 

Madagascar,  N 552 

Ditto 553 

Ditto 551 

Hindostan,  W.O. ...  892 
Madagascar,  N 652 

Madagascar,  S 531 

Ditto 582 

Ditto 551 

Ditto,  N 551 

Ditto 546 

Africa,  W 61 

Guzerat  (G^Vif  0329,359 

CutchG.   (£acA)...  345 

Ditto 845 

Beds 133 

Kattywar  (£a<»«ar)  829 

Beds 196 

OrissaC 467 

Hindostan,  W.  329, 869 
CutchG.  (£acA)...  844 
Manaar  G.  ( JfofMir)  420 

Africa,  B 97 

Comoro  la.    656 

Madras 881 
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OBM 

Nunipa Outoh  (J.  (JTae*)  ...  846 

Nusseeb,  Shab  (Ncuib)  Bed  S 177 

•NutiPt HindostAn.  W.O. ...  391 

Navee  (Navi)    Katty  wtir  ( JCcUiuHir)  829 

Nyas,  or  JSOaa,  Pulo Sumatra,  S.W.   608,  626 


O. 

•Obokh  

Okbahn  I.  (Oi^6ai»)  

OelarPalo 

'Ohmana. 

Ohm  Kergan  (Omm  Ker- 

kdn)    

• el  Kuroosh  {Omm- 

el-Kuruah) 

el-Kroosh  R{IHUo) 

X ul-Ahbas  

U8-Saifa  I 

—  el-Qarib    {Omm-el" 
Karib)    

—  ei-Korh  I.(Omm-el- 
Kwa)    

el-Zahil   (Omm-e*- 

Seil)  

Kaaas    

OkhaMundel    

OkhaPt 

Old  Channel 

Woman's  Cape 

Olinda   

Omaider  I.  ( Omeider) . . . 

Omel  Curra  I.  (Omm-eU 

Kwra) 

—  Currip     (Omm-elr 
Karib)    

{Omergaum 

•One-and-half-  Deg.  Ch... 

OnglaheB 

Onore 

•Onrurtl 

Onfll 

•OodapittaPt 

Oodapee 

Oodiawar  

Oojong  Babroos    

^  Battoo  Toottung 

X CalOat  

*  Cahrang    

Carrang 

Dahwaj    

MasBang   

Po     

•  .. Rajah  Ca. 

• Siaboeng  Pt 

Omersari  B.  &Pt 

Oolpar(BAoytoa)  {Dand^ 
•Oomul  Grushe  {Omm-el- 

Kurush) 

OonawattyPt 

Oopauda  ( Uppada)  

Oorun  (Woorun)  {Caran- 

i«*)   

•Orange  I 

•OrfuiCa 

Orissa  C 

OrixaC 

• I 

•Ormahra,  Bas    

T 

•Ormus  or  Ormuz  1 


Africa,  E.     ...  115,127 

Bed  S 167,170 

SundaSt 640 

Persian  G.... 280 

Beds.  ...  178,176,182 

Ditto 140 

Ditto 148 

Ditto 144 

Ditto 173 

Ditto 178 


Ditto 


M  •  «• 


178 


Ditto 181 

Arabia   215 

Guzerat((3^a;>aO  ...  353 
Cutch  a,{Kach)  351,354 

Uoogly  B 478 

Persian  G 256 

Brazil  C 54,  55 

Beds 196 


Ditto 


178 


t 


Ditto 178 

Hindo8tan,  W.C.320,871 
Maldivhls.  ...  569,573 
Madagascar,  W.   ...  547 

CanaraO 399 

BataviaCh.  ...  643,646 

Spain 2 

Ceylon,  W 428 

CanaraC 330,401 

Ditto 330,401 

Sumatra,  W 599 

Ditto 600 

Ditto 604 

Ditto 602 

Ditto 618,619 

Ditto 596 

Ditto 611 

Ditto 597 

Ditto 602 

Ditto 620,621 

Hindostan 329,370 

Surat 329 

Beds 140 

Ceylon,  S 434 

Madras 831 

Bombay 829 

Sumatra,  W 616 

Africa,  E 108 

HindoBtan,  E 466 

Ditto : 466 

Seychelles  Is 543 

Beloochistan  C 293 

Ditto 293 

Persian  G 260 


PAN 

•OphirMt Sumatra,  W 611 

Ostrich  Bk BatariaCh 642 

Oujong  Batoe  Pulo  Sumatra,  W.C 626 

• Lojang Ditto 627 

Pulo Ditto 612 

• Lebang Ditto 627 

OulandUePt Ceylon  437 

•Ouro  B Africa,  W 61 

•Outer  Ch Batavia    644 

E.  Buoy MutlahB 480 

Passage  Sumatra,  W 623 

Bf.  Beds 181 

Bfs Ditto 141 

Outermost  Buoy  MutlahB 480 

Overfall  Pt Persian  G 261 

•OwenBk Indian  Oc 563 

X P MartabanC 607 

XOwryombo  B. 

Oyster  Is 

• L&Bf.    

Bk 

• Bks 

• Lt 


Africa    104 

Arabia   215 

AracanC ?..  487 

Bombay  H 376 

CanaraC 396 

Ditto 397 


P. 


Pactolits  P 

•Padang  lid.  Is. &  Bd.  ... 

C 

PadeeZhurB 

•Padrone  Pt 

•Padua  Bk.  (or  Manial 
Par)  

Padurty 

PagaBf.    

JPagodaPt 

Bk 

Pahail 

PaidegalPt 

Pajang  Is 

JPakala    

Pak-chan  B 

Palar  B 

Palembang  Pt 

•Paleo  Kaatro 

•Palinurua  Bfs 

Sh  (Abdul  Kwij 

JPaliport  B.  &  P 

PalkB.&St 

,  N.  Channel 

,  S.  Channel  

•PalmaL     

•Palmarinhas  Pt    

•PalmasCa. 

• T 

•PalmiraaPt 

• Bfl 


•Palmyra  Pt 

Palshet  

PaltopaDe  Pt.  &  Pt 

•Pales  Ca.Lt 

Pamanjee    

•Panaitan  Pulo   

Pandang,  Pulo  

PanellaL  

Pangah  

Pangoriang    

•Paniani  B 

Panjang  I 

Paujang,  Pulo  &  Anchor 

Panjang  di  Laut 


Africa,  E 98 

Sumatra,  W....  613,614 

Ditto 615 

Beloochistan  C.  291,293 
Africa,  E 84 

Lajiadiyh  Is.  ...299,590 

Madras 331 

Cutch  G.  {Koch)...  348 

PeguC 495 

AracanC 489 

Sumatra,  W 601 

Hindostan,  W.C. ...  395 

BataviaCh 643 

Coromandel  C.  831,460 

Tanasserim  C 512 

Coromandel  C 436 

Java  647 

Crete 21 

Beds 191 

Arabia,  S 20* 

Malabar  C.    ...  330,407 

Ceylon,  N 450 

Ditto 450 

Ditto 450 

Canary  Is 37 

Africa,  W.C 63 

Ditto 62 

Canary  Is 38 

Orissa 469 

Ditto 469 

Ceylon,  N 440 

Bombay 330 

Ceylon  438 

Spain 16 

Madras 331 

SundaSt 637 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Martaban  C 506 

Sumatra,  W 601 

Java,  N 640 

Malabar  C 406 

BantamB 641 

Sumatra,  W 610 

BatoviaCh.   643 
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PEM 

Panjim   Hindostan,  W.O. ... 

•Panneu,  Pulo    Sumatra,  W 

♦Pantaloon  Sh Africa,  E 

•Pantellaria Mediterranean 

Panter  Rf. SundaBt 

tPantherSh Bed  S 

•Pantiira Ceylon,  W 

Panwell Bombay 

Panyang  r Java  

Rf.     Ditto 

•Panyoe,  Pulo     Sumatra,  W 

Paos  B HindoBtan,  W.O.  ... 

PapedJoSh Bataria  Ch 

Paps  Bombay  H. 


893 
616 
87 
L8 
638 
127 
427 
829 
641 
689 
616 
889 
643 

>ayjti 876 

ParaRk Galle  H 432 

Parcel,  or  Parcella  Bk. . . .    Madagascar 648 

ParceUaBk.. Ditto 548 

ParellHlU     Bombay  L 877 

Parparangady    Madras 830 

Parony  Madraa  830 

♦Pasni,  Baa Beloochistan  C.    ...292 

Pas-op  Sh BataviaCh 646 

Passages  Chs.  &  Is Sumatra,  W...  620,625 

• I Madagascar,  N.W...  551 

Sumatra,W 605 

I.Ohs Ditto 606 

Andaman  Is 516 

Passages,  Bengal  to  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  Bom- 
bay    822 

between  Bombay  and  Persian  Q- 811 

Reds 814 

to  Bengal  from  the  Southward  820 

■ from  Bengal  to  Aden  (steamer  track)  327 

to  and  from  Rangoon 600 

India  to  Persian  G- 813 

Red  S.  to  Persian  a 813 

down  Persian  G 288 

PassamaneViL Sumatra,  W 611 

Passandara  B Madagascar 552 

*Pa8sangan  Pt Sumatra 595 

Passarol Sicily 19 

•Passe  de,  I Ohagos  Archip 665 

PasseeRk Ceylon   429 

•Passeenee,  Raa  Beloochistan  C 292 

Passeros  Rf.  Africa,  B 96 

Pasvputnam  Madras 881 

•Patta Ditto 104 

Patterajah  Pt.  Ceylon   487 

Patty Sumatra,  W 598 

•Paul  Ca.,  St Africa,  W 62 

• de  Loando,  St Ditto , 63 

• I.,8t IndianOc 522 

• Rks.,  St Atlantic  Oc 49 

St.,B.&Lt BourbonI 530 

PaulatanaMt GtatertA  (Gvjra^..,  861 

•Paumben    Pass    &    Lt.    Manaar  Qt,(Manar)  831, 

(Pamban)  422,451 

•Pauradhar  I Guzent  {Ghtjrdt)...  860 

Pawees  (Poo#)  Bombay 830 

JPearlBk Persian  G 251 

Bks Ceylon  415,423 

Rk Spain 6 

Bks Manaar  G.  (lfa»ar)  418 

PedirC.  AT Sumatra 595 

•Pedra  de  Galha  Pt.  Rf.       Africa,  W 61 

Teeply  {Jellajiore) Bengal  831 

•Pegu  C.  T.  &  Tides  832,497,500 

Pehjabahls Sumatra,  W 598 

JPeluGewenl Martaban  C 502 

•Pembal.  &Ch ,    Africa,  E 102 

Knolls  Rf Ditto 102 


POL 


Penoooil 

•PenasCa.  

Pent  

•PentacottehR 

PenyKijoung    

tPeplyR 

•Peremul-par  I 

JPerforated  I 

Bk 

Perigee  Bk 

•Periml.  &  Sh.  

Lt 

• I.  andLt 

Peritan  Trees    

• High  Trees  

•Pemambuco  &  Lt.    

•Peros  Banhos  Is 

Persian  G 

— ^-^—  Navigation  of 

Passages   

Winds  &  Wea. 

PescadePt.  Lt 

•Peter  Ca.,  St 

Petroleum  Pt 

Phaeton  Sh 

Phaidi-pholo  AtoU  

•Pha-U-du  Atoll 

•Phalah  

tPharaohl 

•Phelechel 

•Philip  I.,  St.,  or  Fogo  ... 

•Phosnioe 

•Phu-li-du  L  &  Chs 

•PhuaMolukI 

Phy  a-pong* 

*PianaI 

Picao  Ft.  &Lt 

Pie,  Pulo    

•Pierre,  St.,  I 

•Pigeon  I 

• 

Pillamadum  

•Pillar  Bk 

•Pilot  Sh 

Pilot's  Bidge 

• Lt 

Pilot  Station 

PindaSh 

Pinie,Palo 

Pipalwoa  Bunder 

•Pisang,  Pulo 

PishkalfBas 

•Piton  areat  &  Lit.   

PittBk* 

•Piti  SandBk 

Pitti  Mouth 

Pitiani  Mouth  

•Platte  He 

•Pletteuberg  B 

•Plum  I 

Poang-haut  {Sungoo)  ... 

PoeJoB 

Point  Calymere 

•Point  de  Galle  B.  &  Lt. 

Pedro  Sh.    

•Poivre  lies 

PolcatteBk 

Polem 


Manaar  G.  (Manctr)  418 

Spain 84 

Hindostan,  W.O.  ...  889 
Coriugah  {Kwanffi)  831, 

465 

AraoanO 489 

Orissa    470 

Lakadiyh  Is 589 

Mergui  Archip.    ...  511 

Persian  G 240 

CambayG 868 

Ditto 829,862 

Ditto 862 

Beds 30,163 

Cutcha.   {Koch)...  845 

Ditto 846 

Brazil  C 54,55 

IndianOc 664 

285  to  288 

284  to  288 

284  to  288 

278  to  284 

Africa,  N 17 

Ditto,  E 113 

Beds 149 

P<^  C 497 

Maldiyhls.  583 

Ditto 678 

Ditto 575 

Bed  S.  196 

Persian  G 256 

Ca.  de  Verde  Is.    ...     42 

Clvte 21 

Maldivhis 578 

Ditto 571 

Burmah 832 

G.  of  Tunis  18 

Pemambuco 55 

Sumatra,  W 618 

Indian  Oc 537 

Ceylon,  E 448 

Orissa  C.   465 

CanaraC 899 

Madras 831 

Orissa    465 

Mozambique  Ch.  ...  654 
Hooghly  B.  {H^tglt)  471, 

472 

Ditto 472,476 

Ditto 476 

Africa,  E 96 

Sumatra,  S.W.  610,628 
Kattywar  (KaUwdr)  829 

Ditto 613,614,622 

Beloochistan  C 291 

Atlantic  Oo 87 

Indian  Oa 563 

Lakadivh  Is 688 

Indus  B 836 

Ditto 837 

Amirante  Is 644 

Africa,  E 82 

Madagasoar,E 531 

Bengal 831 

Sumatra,  W 620 

Madras 831 

Ceylon,  8 431 

Ditto,  N 449 

Amirante  It 644 

Galle  H 432 

Hindostan,  W.C.880,895 
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PBO 


BAE 


•PoKorl. 

• Sh. 

PolonhaPt.  

Pol  wa  Spit 

•PombaB 

Pombon  (/tee  Paumben). 

•Poxnony  H 

•Ponany  B.  (Ponndnt)  ... 
*Ponchaiig  Cacheel  I.    ... 

Gadang 

Pondera 

•Pondicherry  &  Lt 

Pondraka ,.... 

Ponnapudi 

PontadeSol 

Poogabse,  Pulo 

JPoondy  B.  &  P 

Pooracaud  H 

Pooree    

*Pooree  Pagodas 

^Poranghur  Ft.  (Pawan- 

fforh)  

{Porbiinder  (Porbandar) 
(Porca 

Poroaud 

tPorpoUe  Bf. 

Port  Blair 

• Canning    

• Louis    

Lt 

t Owen  (Pifgn^'boo) 

Said  

High  Light... 

Winds,  Tides, 

&  Currents 

Porto  Fagen  Dago     

— —  Pumo  

•  Furreo 

• Grande 

t Novo    

• Praya  

• Santo  

Portugal  C 

Portuguese  Ft 

Bd 

PoshetraB.Pt.  &H 

^Poshoon,  Bas    

•PosPeerBk 

^^Possession  I 

•PotanaPt.  Sh 

PounaPt. 

•PoweUIs 

•PraslinI 

Premeira  Is 

• Bks.  

•Preparis  I 

^Pnaman  &  Is 

•Price  Ca.    

•Prinoe  Edward  Is.    

•Princes  I 

• ASt. 

tPring 

•Prior  Ca.    

•Priorino  Chico  Oa.&Lt. 

Prome    

Prongs    

•Proyidencel 

• Bf. 

Prondien  L 


Persian  G. 264 

Ditto 265,268 

Ceylon  486 

Bombay  H 379 

Africa,  E 95 

Comoro  Is 557 

Malabar  C.    ...  330,406 

Sumatra,  W 607 

Ditto 607 

Malabar  0 411 

CoromandelC.   831,455 

Madras 331 

Ditto 331 

Madeira 35 

Sumatra,  W. 600 

Orissa 831,467 

Malabar  C 409 

Bengal  331 

Orissa  C 468 

Hindostan,  W.C.330,d89 
Gu2erat(G(«;r<^)329,355 

Malabar  C 409 

TraFanoore    330 

Madagascar,  N 549 

Andaman  Is. 332 

Bengal  480 

Mauritius 525 

Sailing    Directions  526, 

527 

Mauritius 526 

MartabanC. ...  332,507 

Egypt 22 

Ditto 22 

22,  83 

Ca.  de  Verde  Is.  ...    42 

Ditto 42 

Ditto 42 

Ditto 39 

Ooromandel  C.  331,  454 
Ca.  de  Yerde  Is.  41,  42 

Madeira 86 

84  to  85 

Persian  G 251 

Bonayis.  Ca.  Verde     41 
Cutoh  a.(Kach)  329, 349 

PersianG 273 

Hindostan,  W.C...  372 

Southern  Oo 522 

Ceylon,  S 439 

Africa,  E 99 

Maldivhls.  583 

Seychelles 541 

Africa,  E 91 

CanaraC 401 

Pegu  C 497,518 

Sumatra,  W 612 

Andaman  Is 514 

Southern  Oo.    521 

Africa,  W.C 62 

SundaSt. 637 

Sumatra,  W 621 

Spain 35 

Ditto  1,35 

Burmah 332 

Bombay  H.  ...  378,  379 

Indian  Oo 537 

Ditto 538 

Ceylon,  E 448 


•Psyche's  Is 

Pudbidree 

tPudi  (Pwmd»  

Pudiangadi    

PudiMadaka 

Puduputnam 

Puercos  Bk 

Puerto  Cayallos 

de  Naos 

•Pulicat  Bd.,  Sh.  &  Lt. 
{Palika^    

PulleeBf. 

Punchnuddee 

•PuspearBk 

•Pussnee,  Bas 

Putlam  

•Pyramid 


QitailI 

• 

QoallaBatoo 

•Queen's  Mount 

•QuekmiCa.    

•Querimba  Is.  &  Pt.  

•QuilifeB.  

•Quillimane  B.  &  T.  

•QuiloaPt.,  H.  AT 

•Quiloan  (JtoUam) 

•Quilon  A  Pt.   {KoUam) 

(Tangaehety) 

•Quintangonya  I.  A  B.  ... 
tQuizungo  B 

Quoih,  Mersa  (Kuwm) 
•Quoin,  Great 

Hill   

,  Little   

• Bock 

•Quoins   


PersianG 246 

Madras 330 

Orissa  C 831,467 

Madras 330 

Ditto 831 

Ditto 331 

Spain 5 

Canary  Is 89 

Lanxarote  I 88 

Coromandel  0.  831,459 
Manaar  G.  ( JfoMar)  421 

Bombay 830 

Hindostan,  W 872 

Beloochistan  0 292 

Ceylon,  W 424 

Fernando  NoronhaL  50 


Madagaaoar^  B. 582 

St.  Jago,  Cape  de 

Verde  Is 42 

Sumatra,  W G02 

Ditto 595 

Martaban  C 502 

Africa,  E 95,96 

Ditto 103 

Ditto 90,91 

Ditto 98 

Malabar  0 410 

Ditto 830,410 

Africa,  E 94 

Ditto  91 

Beds 137 

PersianG. 240 

Bed  S 141 

PersianG 240 

Beds 166 

PersianG. 237,286 


B. 

Babi,  (Babf)  Khob 

tBabnadabl 

Baokoya.Pt 

•Badama  I 

Badhwah  Mts.  (Bu4hwa) 

BafalaB 

•Bafer   Beree  I.    (Rd/ah 
B^rrC)    

Bahnoo  

BaidahT 

•Baikah  L  {Railchah)    ... 

•Baiel-Allaroh   

•BainierBk 

Baipoor 

Bajah  Bassa  Bd.  A  Pk. 
tBajahpur  B.  A  T 

Bajapoor  (Jeyta/pore)  ... 
•Bajaswaree  BreiJiLers    ... 

?5^b:::::::::::::::: 

Bajpooree   {Jinjeera)  ... 

Baker 

Bak-es-Sarah 

•Bak-el-Hiyi  

•BakGreynayn 


Beloochistan  0.    ...  289 

BengalC.  483 

Ceylon  436 

Madagascar,  N 551 

Beds 190 

Madagascar,  N 551 

Beds 177,178 

Sumatra,  W 599 

Arabia   228 

Beds 193 

PersianG. 246 

Indian  Oc 563 

Bengal  831 

Sumatra,  W. 633 

Hindostan, W.C...  889 

Bombay 830 

Indian  Oc 536 

Hindostan,  W.C. ...  386 

Ditto 386 

Hubshee    329 

Beds 175,  176 

PersianG 253 

Ditto 246 

Ditto 246 
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SES 

•Ba-khi-du  Maldivlila.  678 

•Kakkin,  Baa  Fenian  G.  246,247,249 

Rakll EedS 176 

BakSuweikSh Fenian G 240 

RakZukum   Ditto 248 

^Bamanpaaj    Ceylon  438 

*Bama8  Ga. Goncan S95 

•BameHead  Africa,  B 86 

BameseramI Manaar 0-.  (Manor)  421 

Bameshwaram  I Ditto d30|421 

Bamiapatam Madras 331 

^BaminitocB Madagascar,  N 551 

Bamnad  Fromontory  ...   GoromandelG 451 

tRamooT.- Ghittagong    485 

Bamree  U.  &  I.  (dmhsrat 

H.) AracanC.  831,490,491 

Bams FersianG. 242 

*Banga8,  Fulo 

•Bangoon  Lt.  B.  T.  (Eon-   Sumatra,  W. 599 

Sfan)    FeguO....  832,498,499 

Directions  for  approaching 498 

500 
841 
892 


BUG 


Fassages  to  and   from 


BaawaraShs Gutch  G.  {Ketch)... 

•Baree  Outer  Bk.  &  Ft...  Hindostan,  W.O.  ... 

Bas  (a  Cape).    Flaces  joined  to  the  word  Raa 

will  he  found  under  the  name  to  which  it  is 

prefixed.  Bx. :  Eat  Maffdim,  under  the  word 

Maffoon. 

Baschgoun  I.  Lt. t..    Africa,  N 17 

•Basher  I.  (fiwA^AoA) Bed  S 165,167 

Bassa  Muna  Hill Geylon,  S 434 

JRatI Sumatra,  W 619 

''Batnaghui  Ft.  .fio^aa^rt  Hindostan,  W.G. ...  888 

Lt Ditto 389 

BattanaFt Geylon  437 

EawulFir Gutch  G.  (Zac*)...  343 

•Bazal Ga.  de  Verde  Is.  ...    40 

•— Lt BioJaneiro  56 

•B'Dresser,  Bas  &  Bund.     Socotra Ill 

•Beccan,  Bas  Fenian  G 247,  249 

•Becife  Ga.  Lt.  Africa    82 

• He Seyohellels 548 

BedB Geylon,  S 434 

Hill Ga.  de  Verde  Is.  ...    42 

J Grab  I Ghittagong    486 

•Beds 127  to  196 

,  GentreCh.  154 

,  Inner  Gh AlHcan  side    155 

,  Inner  Gh Arabian  side 154 

,  Fasses  from  cen- 
tre of  Sea  to  Inner  Ghs    155 

Bed  S.,  Winds  &  Gurr.      156  to  162 

JBeef  Buoy Hooghly  R.  (-Hw^it)  477 

• MutlahB. 480 

Refuge  H Arabia   218 

Houses KoogWj  a.  (Huffli)  4,77 

F Gooosls 592 

Behmat^Bas Arabia  202,226 

Beigersdaal  Sh Bataria  Gh.  648 

BeisMa^osFt. Hindostan,  W.G... .  392 

BejratDminah     Arabia   212 

Bejjat-ul-Jazir  Sh Ditto 210 

Beliance  Bk Kyouk  Fhyoo  H....  490 

BemediosFt Fernando  Noronha.    50 

•BemireL  Amirante  Is 548 

Bemoal Sunda  St 634 

•Bennie  Bocky  Sh. Fenian  G.249,  251,  253, 

288 

Eenomm^ Seychellels 542 

Berne  {Reri) Bombay 330 

BeeearohRk.&St Araoan  G 489,490 


^Reunion  I 

Rewas     

Rhio,  Fulo 

•Riackah(£atitAaA)L... 

RiahjFulo 

Richel  Grove. 

R 

Riff  C 

RigasB.  H.  Ft.T.&Rd. 

• Hill  

1 

*Rio  Ghrande  do  Norte  & 

Lt 

• Sul  &  Lt. 

•Rio  dos  Fuegos  R.    

• Janeiro   

Risoot, Ras 

RiyBk 

Riyah,Shab  

Riyam  Goto  

•Robben  I.  &  Lt   

•Robinson  F 

•Roca  Ga.  &  Lt.,  or  Rook 

of  Lisbon  

•Rocas  I.  or  Rf. 

•Roche  Bonne  Lt  ressel 
•Roches,  Hede 

Rocky  Bk. 

•Bodriguel 

•BoeBk. 

*Bogues  B. 

Boha  

Roji    

Roman  Rk 

Rks.  Lt 

Romboe  Rks 

Romea'I.  (B6mfyah)   ... 

•Rondo,  Fulo 

•Rongi-beh,  Fulo  

Roos,  Ras 

Roosum,  Fulo  I 

•Roque,  Ga.St  

•RoquepesL  

fRos,  I.  de 

RosaGa. 

•Rose  Galley  Rks 

•RosettaLt 

•Ross  Atoll 

• 1 

J Sand 

and  Albert  Rfs.  ... 

RotaT.  &Rt    

Rotterdam  I 

{Round  Ga.F 

• 1 

*  

• &Lt !. 

• Mt 

RouxGa.   

Rover  Rks 

RoYuma  R.    

Roway,  Ras  {Baweyyah) 

•RoxoGa.   

fRoymatlahR.   

RoymutlahGh. 

•R(^mongul     Entrance, 
Sunder  Bunds   (2Eay- 
mangalam)    

Rosier  Bk 


Indian  Oo.    629 

Bombay 829 

Sumatra,  W.G  597 

RedS 192,193 

Sumatra,  W 597 

Sind  386 

Ditto 337 

Africa,  N 16 

Sumatra,  W. ...  599,  600 

Ditto 601 

Ditto 600 

BrasflG 54 

Ditto 57 

Africa,  E 106 

Brazil    66,57 

Arabia,  S 206 

Africa,  E 83 

Reds 28 

Arabia  224 

Africa,  W.G. 66 

Madagascar,  N 558 

Fortu^ 2,13 

Atlantic  Oo 60 

France  84 

Amirante  Is 644 

RedS 186 

FeguG 494 

Indian  Oo 524 

MerguiAiohip 510 

Africa,  B 106 

Bombay 329 

Gutch  G.  (Koch)...  345 

Africa,E 83 

Africa,  S 73 

Ga.  de  Verde  Is.  ...    43 

RedS 131 

Acheen  Is.  (Atekim)  598 

SumatnsW.G 626 

Arabia   217 

Sumatra 600 

Braril 54 

Indian  Oo 536 

Amirante  Is 644 

Africa,  N 17 

Indian  Oc 536 

Egypt    22 

Maldi?hls 579 

Andaman  Is 515 

Martaban  G 505 

Africa,  E 102 

Spain 4 

BataviaGh 643 

FeguG 495 

Mauritius 626 

Bio  de  Janeiro 66 

Trincomalie  (Trinko' 

mdli)    444 

Madagascar  552 

Africa,  N 18 

Sunda  St 683 

Africa,E 97 

RedS 140,141 

Africa,  W 61 

Bengal  480 

MuSahR. 480 

Bengal  481 

Africa,  B 106 
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SAM 


Backmal.  (Makhmah)... 

Bunn  of  Kutch  (Ban  of 
Koch) 

Bupert  Battery 

Valley  

Bupon  Bunder 

•Russeeb,  Bas  (fiew^)  ... 

Rutland  I 

•Rutnagherry  Ft.  {SattM- 

giri)    

•RutteraPt 

Rjnland  Beacon  k  Sh. . . . 

S. 

Sabia  Ca. 

tSabinal  Pt. 

*8abojnea  I 

Sabjar,  Job.  {Sab  *ah)  ... 

•SacratifCa 

♦Sacrifice  Bk 

Saddle  I 

X ;;;;;;:";::;:;::: 

: 

X Mount  

Pt 

•Sadras    

•Safadjerl.  {Safdjah)  ... 
•Safahjer  I.  {Ditto)    

Safay,  Jeb 

Safanat,  Jeb 

Saffres  Pt 

SahnI 

•SahnkaL 

•Saifah  Shab-bu  Bk. 

•SaidPt 

Sail  Abado  (StnCMddho) 

Amber  I.  (SeiVAi^ 

her)     

Ad-dar  I 

—  Kebeer  (Ke- 

Mr) 

Sail    Badeera  I.     {8eU 
Badirah)   

Sail  Bar  I.  (iS^^  Bohr) 

• Haabeesh      {8aal 

Saahish)    

♦Sail  Macowa  (Seil  Ma- 
kaiowa)  

SailBk 

Bubah  {SHI  Eub^) 

Shertef  (8eil  SAer- 

tef) 

♦Sain  bain  Kieu    

♦Sainia  I 

♦Sair,  Bas    

♦Sail 

Salaka  {Saldka') 

♦SaldanhaB 

Salekat  

♦Salnaikpatnam 

Salomon  I 

SalsetR 

Salsette  I 

♦Salt's  White  Bks 

'^Salvador,  St.  Lt 

♦Salvages 

Samaima    ( SomeinMh) . . . 

Samaree,  Bas 

♦Sambelong  I 


Beds 128 

Cutch  a.  (Koch)  ...  344 

3t.  Helena 62 

Ditto 62,68 

OruzerAt{Gujr(U)...  354 

Beds 180 

Andaman  Is 615 

Hindo8tan,W.C.  380,388 

Malabar  C 411 

BataviaCh 646 


AfricajE 89 

Spain 15 

Socotra 110 

Beds 183 

Spain 16 

Malabar  G 404 

Comoro  Is 656 

Ditto 558 

Sumatra,  W 696 

MerguiArchip 512 

Andaman  Is 614 

St.  Helena 52 

Coromandel  C.  331,  456 

Beds 146 

Ditto 146 

Arabia   215 

Ditto 218 

Portugal    4 

Cutch  a.  (Koch)  ...  349 

Ditto 347 

Arabia   211 

Africa,  E 102 

Beds :...  180 

Ditto 132 

Ditto..... 137 

Ditto 187 

Ditto 131 

Ditto 133 

Ditto 146 

Ditto 168 

BeloochistanC...  ..  293 

Beds 178 

Ditto 178 

PeguC 495 

Cutch  a.  (Kaoh)...  349 

Arabia   208 

Ca.  de  Verde  Is.    ...     40 

Red  S 139 

Africa,  8 66,66 

Sumatra,  W 605 

Madras  331 

Chagos  Archip 565 

Concan  395 

Hindostan,  W.C...  372 

Africa,  E 297 

Brazil    55 

N.  Atlantic 37 

RedS 184 

Socotra 110 

Mcobar  Is     520 


BED 


Samberoon  Sh 

♦Samboorico  I 

Sammote,  Pulo 

♦Samsama  I 

•Sana  I.  (San'd) 

San  Carlos  Bks 

• PietroL  

•—  Joao  da  Nova  

Sandion  I 

^Sandoway  Bd 

Sandy  B 

Is 

B 

• 

San&r,  Shab 

♦Sangian  Sira  Ca 

Santa  Barbara  I 

Catalina  Pt 

• Catherine   

• Clara  

* Cru2    

♦Santipilly  Lt.  Pk.  &  Bks. 

♦Santos  Beis  Margos  Ft. 

ALt 

SaouiB 

♦Sardinia  I 

Sarso  la.  {Sdrad   

Sato,  Pulo 

Satputtee  

SattelliteBk 

♦Sataluhl 

♦Saugor  I.  &  Sand  

1 

• — —  Ch.  &  Lt.  Teasel 

SaugraB 

♦Saukimankandy     

♦Saukirah,  Bas   

B 

Bavai  Bet   

♦Savou  I 

♦Saya  de  Malha 

Sayel  I.  &  Village  {S<^' 

ydl)    

♦Saylan,  Bas    

Saytan,  H 

♦Saziley  Passages    

♦Scalambri  Lt 

Schiedam  I 

♦Scourge  Sh 

Scragged  HiU    

•Sea  Cowl 

I Bfs 

SeaflowerCL    

Seall 

Seaoul  Is.  (Seoul) 

♦Searbet  I 

'Sebastian  Ca.,  St 

* 

♦ ,  Ft.  &  Lt.* 

1 

♦Seberget  I 

♦Se  Beroo  I 

♦Sebooko  Pulo  

Se  Cockup  St 

{Second  Outlet  

Pt     

Sedashigur  T.    (Saddsi' 

vagarK)  


Persian  O. 266,269 

SundaSt. 636 

Sumatra,  W 600 

Ditto 627 

Beds 167,177 

Arabia,  S 211 

Mediterranean  16 

Madagascar  ...  649,655 

Sumatra,  W.C 630 

AracanC 331,493 

Ascension  1 61 

Pegu  C 494 

St.  Helena 62 

Indian  Oo. 634 

Ditto 536 

Madagascar  646 

Arabia  215 

Java  647 

Brazil,  C 55 

Africa,  N 10 

BrazU 57 

Oanaries 39 

Africa,  W 37 

OrissaC 331,466 

Brazil 64 

Nicobar  Is 518 

Mediterranean 16 

Beds 168,181 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Concan,  N 329 

AracanC 493 

Beloochistan  C 292 

Hooghly  B  (Eugli)  476 
Electric  telegraph  to 

Calcutta  4r6 

Hooghly  B.  (Hugli)  477 

Arabia,  S 209 

Ceylon  4^12 

Arabia   209 

Ditto 209 

QrvaGnX(Qujr6£).,.  360 

Madi^asoar  548 

Indian  Oe 535 

RedS 128,181 

Arabia,  8 200 

Sumatra,  W 616 

Comoro  Is 557 

Sicily 19 

BataviaCh 643 

Mediterranean 19 

Beds 190 

Seychellels 543 

Hooghly  B 475,476 

Sumatra,  W 629 

Africa,  S 73 

Beds 148 

auzerat  C.(Gujrdt)  360 

Africa,  E 89 

Madagascar,  N 553 

Mozambique 93 

Spain 5 

RedS 143 

Sumatra,  W 628 

SundaSt 636 

Sumatra,  W 630 

Beds 141 

Java,W 638 

CanaraC 395 
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SHA 

tSedonr,  Has Bed  S 641 

Sedre  Passage    Aoheen  Is  (Atchin)  593 

•SeeaU  Is.  (iS%a'0 Red  S 143 

Seeb    Persian  G- 235 

Seeka  Inlet    Outoh  G-.  (Kach  ...  346 

Seel    Katty war  (ATa/ war)  329 

•Seel  Bander Guzerat  (Qujrdt)...  856 

•Seer  Mouth  Indus  R 388 

SefTweel  Africa,  B 107 

Segeer.Khor  (S<?yA^r)  ...  Red  S 180 

Sehwan  Sind  829 

Seibi  Village Persian  G. 241 

•Seilan,Ras Arabia   200 

•Seir  Aboneid Persian  Q-.    ...248 

• Abu  Nufair Ditto 264 

• BenuYasI Ditto 245 

SeirGoonda  (Ji^u^^ffe)...  Sind  829 

Seirombo  R Sumatra,  W 627 

•Sejam,  Ras    Africa,  E 127 

•Sekahls Arabia,  S 202 

Sekladi  Sumatra,  W 608 

Sekree  Bunder(7bo^()o»- 

da) Bombay 

JSeLabbaB Sumatra,  W 

—  Laubo  Laubo  Ditto 

—  Leaga  B Ditto 

•dellameh    Persian  G 


330 
629 
630 
606 
240 


wa*Benatha 


Ditto 240 

SelwanI Red  S 181 

•Sem,  Rae  Africa,  N 21 

SemahFt.  &P Guzerat(6J^yra0329,359 

SemankoB Sunda  St 632 

•Senaffer  (&f»«jfer)  I Red  S 194 

Senaro,  Pulo Sumatra,  W 615 

•SenegalLt Africa,  W.C 61 

tSeOobanB Sumatra,  W 629 

•— Pora Ditto 629 

Serang   Sh Jaya,N 642 

643 
174 
211 
630 
346 
347 
847 
264 
627 
173 
400 
17 
690 
629 
587 


Serassa  Shs Batavia  Ch. 

Sorain  I.  (iSWrrein)   Red  S 

Serair Arabia   

•Serasso,  Pulo Sumatra,  W 

Seraia  Inlet  Outch  G.   {Koch)... 

• Kari    Ditto 

Bunder  Ditto 

•Seri  I Persian  G 

Seroemboe Sumatra,  W.C 

Serome  (8erom)  Red  S 

•Swoor    Canara  G 

•SerratOa. Africa,  N 

•Sesostris  Bk Lakadivh  Is 

•Setan,  I Sumatra,  W 

•Seuheli-Par  I Lakadivh  Is 

•Severndroog  I.  {Suwarna- 

drug)  Hindostan,  W.C...  387 

Soyareh Africa,  E 114 

•Seychelle  Is IndianOc 639 

Bk.  of  Sound- 
ings      Seychelle  Is 540 

•Seyer  Is.    MerguiArchip 512 

Sejhah,  Jeb Anbia  217 

Shab  or  Shaab  {a  Beef),  Places  joined  to  the 
word  ^uth  will  be  found  under  the  name  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  Ex. :  Shab  AlU^  under 
the  word  MU, 

ShabatainJeb.  (orKam)  Arabia  211 

•Shadwan  I.  &  Sh Red  S 28,147 

Shahnah Ambia,  d 203,227 

ShahAllumSh.    Persian  G 249 

Shahu,  Jeb Ditto 258 


SHE 

Shahker  I.  &  Rf.  (Shdkah 

or  Shaker) Red  S.    168 

Shakul,Ra8  Ditto 134 

Shalbet  (Chanch) Katty war  {Katiwdr)  829 

•Shalbetl Guzerat  C.(Q'i»;>o<)   360 

•Shamah,  Ras Red  S 171 

♦Shanna,  Riis Arabia   212 

•Shapoor  I Aracan  0 487 

SharbB Socotra 110 

• Ras    Ditto 110 

Mersa    Red  S 148 

Sharbar Beloochistau  G.    ...290 

•Shargeh Persian  G 24* 

♦Sharikah    Ditto 244 

Shariteh,  Ras    Ditto 240 

•Sliarma  B.  &  Ras Arabia,  S. 204 

•Sharwain,  Ras  Ditto 205 

ShastrijR. Hindostan,  W.C.  ...  888 

•Shat-el-Arab Persian  G 275 

• Ras-es-  Ditto 273 

ShatiefCoye Arabia   224 

Sbatt,  Ras Ditto 208 

•Shaybah,  8hah{Sho'aibah 

tha'b)    RedS 191 

Sliaybarah  L  (iSA«6aVaA)    Ditto  192 

•Shear,  Shab  Ditto 146 

Shebali,Raa  Arabia   216 

JSheer,  Ras-as-    Persian  G 258 

Shehr Arabia,S 203,227 

•Sheid,  Ras Beloochistan,  C.   ...292 

Sheik  Abdaraman   Bad- 
das Arabia,S 201 

•Sheik  MuA 'ud,  Ras Persian  G. 242 

t Murbut    {Sheikh 

Mirhat) RedS 192 

Sheik  Riyah  (Sheikh  Ry- 

yah)    Ditto 161 

• Shuaib Persian  G 266 

Syed Arabia   80 

•Shejer  Rfs.  («itf/V»A)    ...    RedS 184 

ShemI Persian  G.     241 

Shemal  Bunder  Ras Beloochistan  0 292 

•Shenab,    Core     {Shinah 

Khor)    RedS 141,142 

•Shenas  Ras-as   Persian  G. 268 

•Sherarowl Ditto 248 

Sherateeb,  Ras RedS 153 

•Shcrbedaht,  Ras   Arabia,  S 207 

SherkiBk Mediterranean 18 

Sherm    Abban    ^JJbbdn 

Sherm)  RedS 192 


189 

189 

195 
193 


Sherm  Baraika Ditto 

Barickhah(^ifr^- 

Jcak  Sherm)    Ditto 

Sherm     Dubber    {Daba 

Sherm)  Ditto 

• Jibah    Ditto 

• Jibber     (Jibah 

Sherm)  Ditto 198 

•Sherm  Mahar    Ditto 191 

•— — Manaiboora  Mu»- 

nayburrah  Sherm)  .  ...    Ditto » 192 

Sherm  Mujowab(iirii;a€9- 

wah  Sherm)  Ditto 195 

Sherm  Oubhoor  (ITbhmr 

Sherm) Ditto 188 

•Sherm  Rhabuo   (Mabi^h 

Sherm)  Ditto 189 

Sherm     Sheik    (Sheikh 

Sherm)  Ditto 144,194,195 
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*Shenn  vl  Eln2mr(£ilar- 

rar  S^erm)    

Sherm    el    Moyah     {VI 

Moiyah  fiherm) 

•Sherm   Wedgi      (Wej-k 

Sherm)   

Sherm  Yarhoor   (Tdhm- 

rah  Sherm)    

•Sherm  Yembo     (Yenbo* 

Sherm)   

Sheroor  {Seroor) 

•Shenir    

•ShialBetl 

Shijhndt,  Baa   

Shinas    

Shingle  Is 

•Shin^-ao 

ShitwarL 

Shoal  Bank   

Shoay-gheen 

•Shoorah  I.  {Sh^ah)    ... 
Shooshooah  I.  (ShmeH 

•«*} 

Shoam  Ft. 

flhuamea,  Bm  

Bhubuo,  Al.  (Sahabak) 

Shuks  Baa  (Shakhe) 

•Shugra  

•Shukhair,  Baa  (Shukheir) 

Shammar  L  (Shumma) 
•BiahilB.  (Sayydl) 

Siboutar 

Siberoet  Is 

St 

SibogbaB 

Sidree,Bas    

SiddoH.  &Pt 

•Sierra  Bullones 

•Sierra  Leone .'... 

tSigata^Polo  

Sikakap 

•Sikabou 

Sikunni,  Bas 

•Sihoot    

tSikityieB 

Silaboe  Yaboe  Vil 

•Silhouette  I 

tSilhih  Is.  k  Bfs  (SUah) 

SiUebarB. 

•Simaloe,  Fulo 

Simer  I 

•Simoe,  Piilo  

•Simons  B 

•Sinai  Mt.  &  Penin 

Sind,  or  Sindb,  0 

Winds 

Sindol. 

•Sindudroog  I 

•Singkel  B 

•SinkelB.&Bd.     

•Sipora    

St 

•Sir  Abu  Nufaip 

—  Hugh    

Siri-Ye&lPk 

•Sirry  I 

Sisha  Mouth 

Sister  Sh.  

•Sisters  Is. 


Beds 189 

Ditto 194 

Ditto 192 

Ditto 194 

Ditto .-..  190 

Madras 830 

CanaraO 400 

Guzerat  {GujrdX).,,  860 

Arabia 212 

PersianG- 237 

Manaar  Qc,  (Jkfonar)  421 

PersianG. 248 

Ditto 266,269 

Ditto 267 

Guzerat  (OwfriU)  ...  357 

PeguO. 882»600 

Bed  S.  ...  176, 178, 182 

Ditto 194 

PersianG 242 

Arabians 207 

Bed  S.  185 

Ditto 129 

Arabians 200,225 

Beds 149 

Ditto 129,132 

Ditto 143 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Ditto 610 

Ditto 628 

Ditto 607 

Arabia   211 

Sumatra,  W 596 

Africa,  N 10 

Ditto,  W 61 

Sumatra,  W 628 

Ditto,  S.W 680 

Ditto,  W.0 629 

Beloochistan  0 293 

Arabia  205,228 

Sumatra,  W.0 629 

Ditto 630 

Seyohellels. 541 

Beds 193 

Sumatra,  W 620 

Ditto,  W.0 625 

Beds.  178 

Sumatra,  W 627 

Africa,  S 72 

Beds 28,152 

AsU  885 

and  Weather 805 

SundaSt. 634 

Hindostan,  W.0. ...  890 

Sumatra,  W 606 

Ditto,  W. 606 

Ditto,  W.0 629 

Ditto 629 

PersianG 248 

Andaman  Is 515 

PersianG. 269 

Ditto 264 

Indus  B 837 

Trinoomalie  (Trinkd' 

mdlt)    446 

Andaman  Is 516 


SPE 


Sisters  Is.  

tSitoUe     

•SittangB 

Sittoung  {SiUoHff)    

•Six   Is 

Sixth  Outlet 

Skjring  Oa.    

Small  Oap.  I 

Pk 

Strait   

SnagBks 

•Soootra  L  

Soda  I 

Sodon  Oa.  

Socman  I 

Soengi  Pinang  B 

•SoesoeB 

•Sofala  B.  T.  &  Anchorage 
•Sohar 

Sokum,  Pulo 

Somauli  0 

Sombreiro  Oh 

Somnath  Temple 

{Sonapur 

Sonar  DurriSh 

SonchiaPt 

•Sonmeany  

•Sonmiani    

(Soobunreeka  B 

Sook-al-Baseer  

{Soondri  

•Soonmianee    

Soor    

♦SorisaPt 

•SorelliBks 

•Sosoo  B.  Pt.  &  T. 

•Soubah,Jeb.(AiiA)  ...... 

SouffleurPt 

Souhee  I 

•SouillacP 

Sound  Is 

•South  Oape  Blanco   

•  Obannel  Buoy ... 

— -—  Dahret  Simer  I. 

East  I 

East  Opening   ... 

•— Gbteway   

■  Ghiteways  ...     ... 

■  Mahlos  Madu  ... 

MaUAtoU 

Middle  Oh 

• Nassaul 

• Opening    

—  Openings  

• Pager 

• Patch 

• Pk 

' Poggyl 

• Sand 

X Tellapoe  or  Talla- 

bou 

South  Twin   

West  Barrier    ... 

Sow,  Pulo  

Spain,  0.  of   

Sphakia  

•Spartel  Oa.  &  Lt 

•Spartivento  Oa. 

•Speaker  Bk 

{Spencer  B 


Seychellels 542 

Sumatra,  W.0 627 

PeguO 500 

Burmah 332 

Ohagos  Archip 563 

Beds 142 

Africa,  W.0 61 

SundaSt 640 

Beds 139 

Ditto 163 

Africa,  E 85 

Ditto    ...  109,  110, 118 

Arabia,  S. 208 

Java  647 

Sumatra,  W.0 630 

Ditto,  W 615 

Ditto 603 

Africa,  B 89,90 

Arabia   236 

Sumatra,  W 607 

Africa,  E 120 

Nicobarls 519 

Guzerat (6^<£^)...  356 

OrissaO 331,467 

OutchG.  {Kaeh)...  843 
Guzerat  (Gwfrdt).,.  362 

Beloochistan  0 294 

Ditto 294 

Orissa    470 

Arabia  203 

OambayG.    ...  329,863 

Beloochistan  0 294 

Arabia,  0 218,219 

Africa,  E 95 

Mediterranean 18 

Sumatra,  W 603 

Beds 190 

Mauritius 528 

Madagascar  515 

Mauritius 528 

ATiHa.ma.Ti  Is 514 

Africa,  W.0 61 

Hooghly  B.  (SuffU)  472 

Beds 178 

Mahel 641 

Maldiyhls.  679 

Ditto 674 

Ditto 675,576 

Aldabrals 688 

Maldiyhls 683 

Ditto 579 

BatayiaOh.  645 

Sumatra,  W 630 

Maldiyhls.  680 

Ditto 570,578 

Sumatra,  W 630 

Ohittagong    ...  485,486 

Beds 142 

Sumatra,  W 630 

Madagascar  648 

Sumatra,  W 603 

Mergui  Archip.    ...  611 

Maldiyhls 676 

Sumatra,  W 613 

84 

Orete    21 

Africa 9 

Sardinia 16 

Ohagos  Archip. 666 

Africa,  W 63 
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STJB 


Speerv  Ledge 

Spit  Jauoy  

Square  Bk 

Srewurdun 

•Stand-off  Ca. 

•Stannus  Sh.    

•StarBk.  &  Bfs 

StorahB.   

StortSh 

Stroom  Bk 

Struisvogel  or  Ostrick  Bk 

Struya  Pt 

Soacu  Is 

Pt 

•SuadivaAtoU 

Suady,    Sfaab      {Suaddjf 

Sha'b) 

•SuagroB  

•Suakin  (Sawdkin)     

Sabah,  Shab  {8ubh  gha^b) 
*Subtermooky  Sand    

B.  

•Success  Bk.    

Bf. 

Sucheen 

Suereh,  Bas   

•SuesT 

G.  &  Navigation  of 

Canal 

SuffflnotSh.   {8afCnat).„ 

•Sufla-ni,  Shab     

•Sufwan,  Bas  

Sugar  Loaf 

Suggeed  Core 

•Sughra  

Sukkur   

6ultani,Ehor 

Sultanpore  &  Sh.  

Sumar  L 

Sumatra,  S.C 

W.O 

Cun^ents    

Monsoons 

Passages  &  Chs. 

Summar  (Sumdr)  .> 

Sunda  St 

Tides 

•Sun  Deep  I.  (Sandwip,) 

Sunderbunds 

Sundrapondiapatnam  ... 
•Sungadeep  I 

Sunghiri  Is 

Sungoo  B 

Sunjan  High  Land  

Sunken  Bk.Sb 

•Sunnahboar  L  (Sandh- 
bor) 

Sur 

•Surat  

(Tapti)     

-  Passage   

• Bd.&B. 

Suratoo  I 

•Surdy  I 

Sun  Ft 

Surmut  


St.  Helena 62 

MutlahB 480 

Hindostan,  W.C. ...  390 

Hubshee    330 

Africa,  E 108 

Persiana 246 

Madagascar,  S.......  646 

Africa,  N 17 

Sumatra,  W. 614 

Sunda  St 636 

BaU7iaCh. 642 

Africa,  S 76 

Persian  G. 236 

Ditto 236,236 

MaldiThls 671 

Beds 141 

Arabia   205 

Beds 133,136 

Ditto 190 

Hooghly  B.  {Suffli)  476 

Bengal  476 

Indian  Oo 646 

Sumatra,  W 608 

Surat 329 

Africa,  B 113 

Beds 26,150,154 

Ditto  27,161 

Egypt    23,26 

Beds 136 

Ditto 190 

Arabia,  S 201 

Trinidad  1 50 

Bio  Janeiro  56 

Sumatra,  W 608 

Beds 190 

St.  Helena 62 

Beds 180 

Arabia  200,226 

Sind   829 

Persian  a 272 

Ghuierat  C.  {Gh^ai)  829, 

861 

Beds 136 

632 

593 

Sumatra,  W.C.    624,626 

624 

623 

Beds 184 

Indian  Oo 632 

640 

Bengal  C 483 

Ganges  480 

Madras  331 

Belooohistan  0 292 

CanaraC 396 

Chittagong    486 

Hindostan,  W.C.  ...  371 

Bombay  H 379 

Beds 128 

Arabia  C 218,219 

Hindostan,  W.  805,  366 

Surat 329 

Acheenls.  (AtcMn)  594 

Hindostan,  W. 369 

Beds 131 

Persian  0 264 

Bombay  H 377 

CutohO.  (Koch),,.  846 


TEE 

SurreinL  Bed  S 174 

Surutkul  (Siwatkal) CanaraC 401 

Sutherland  Ch. Cambay  G 866 

•Sutrapara   Guzerat  (Oftfrdt),.,  357 

SuweikL    Persian  G. 240 

tS watch  of  No  Ground  ...  Hooghly  B.  (Stiff It)  479. 

481 

f ^— ...    Indus  B.    338 

•Swift  Bk.   Indian  Oc 636 


T. 

•TablbB 

Lt...^ 

Winds  A  Wea. 

— ^—  Port  Instruo- 

tions   

• Ca 

• L&Lt 

• Mt 

Taboejong  Yil.  

TagusB.    

•Tahbik    

•Tajoura  

•Tamareed  B.  &  T 

•Tamarind  I 

•Tamatare  

TamongfPulo   

Tanah,BallaI 

,  Massa 

Tanara  Bight     

•Tanasserim  Is.  Pk 

Tangacberi  Bfl  

•TangaUePt 

TangaraBk 

Tangier  B 

JTangtang  H 

Tanjong  Cieoorang    

Along  Ajang   ... 

■   Gk>okoolang 

•  Lussong  

• Toca 

Tanjore  C 

Tank,  Bas  

•Tankaria  Bunder,P.  k  Lt. 

I'anna  Bk 

Tannah  (Thdna    or  To- 

wwWww       ■•»  ■••  ••••••  ■•■  ■••••■  ast 

Tanore    

Tapak,  Pulo  

•Tappanooly  B.  ft  H. 

Tapu  Padrie  

Tarafal  B.,St.  Antonio... 

,  St.  Nicholas... 

•Tarifii&Lt 

Taranji,  Jeb 

TsrapurPt 

T 

Tauneh  Pt 

•TaToy,  or  Taway  I.,  T., 

X  t.,  db  &.       

Tawakkull 

•Taway,  I.,  T.,  Pt.  &  B. 

Tawileh  (TbteiZaA)    

TawiMUffhwan  Bf.  (Tern- 
eel sha*bf  or  Boffhwdm 

^•B^  V 

Teega,PuIo 

Teekodi  (TikoH)   

•Teer,  Jeb.  (2Wr)  


Africa,  S 67  to  70 

Ditto 67 

67 

68 

Madagascar,  N.    ...  550 

Andaman  Is. 513 

Africa,  E 94 

Sumatra 609 

Portugal   2 

Beds 180 

Africa,  E 115 

Soootral 109 

SundaSt.  635 

Madagascar  E 631 

Sumatra,  W. 609 

Ditto,  S.W 628 

Ditto 627 

Java,  N 641 

MartabanC 508 

Malabar  C 410 

Ceylon   436 

Java,N 642 

Africa 9 

Madagascar   532 

Java  639 

Ditto 637 

Ditto 638 

Ditto 638 

SundaSt  634 

Coromandel  C 451 

Belooohistan  C 289 

CambayG.    ...  329,364 
GaUfiH 433 

Bombay 829 

Malabar  C.  330,  405, 406 

Sumatra,  W.C 626 

Ditto,  W 607 

Ditto 619 

Ca.de  Verde  Is 39 

Ditto 40 

Spain 6 

Persian  G 268 

Hindostan,  W.C.  ...  871 

Ditto 829,372 

Persian  G 268 

Martaban  C.  606,506,507 

Persian  G 240 

MartabanC...  606  506 
Beds 148 

Ditto 184 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Madras 830 

Bed  S.  29, 129, 164, 166 


i 
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Teignmouth  Sh 

•TejoorahT 

Tekra  

•TelesamoiPt 

Tellah-teUah    Kebeep  Is. 
Tellak  Tellah  Kdbir) 

Tellah-Tellah  Segeer   Is. 
TeUah^TeUah  SeghCr) 
•Tellicherry   Flagstaff  P. 
&  Lt 

Telloo,  Crooet    

,  G-oolumpung   ... 

Krooet  

Tcloo  Gassee 

JTelop,  Pulo 

Temang,  Pulo    

Ten  Degrees  Ch 

^Tenasserim,  or  Tanasse- 

rim  P.,  I 

•Tenerife 

•Tenes  Lt.  Ca. 

Tengajpatnam  

JTernateSh.    

Terrapup 

•Teressa  I 

Terribles,  The  

Thalia  Bk.; 

tThay-ginPt 

•The  Surrounded  Cape  ... 
•Theranl.  {Tirdn)     

Therrar,  Ras 

•Thetis  Rf.  

JThird  Outlet 

• Pt 


Persian  G 251 

Africa,  E 115,125 

Cutch  G.  (Koch)...  344 
Sumatra     595 

Beds 136 

Ditto 134,136 

Malabar  C 330,  403 

Sumatra,  W 597 

Ditto 599 

Ditto 597 

Ditto 616 

Ditto 617 

Sumatra,  W 609 

Bengals 617 


TUL 


};Tlioma8,  St. 


-,  I.  &  lit. 


JThom^,  St. 

: ,Ca 

^rhompsonl 

Thoren,  Pulo 

ThomhUlCh 

Bk 

•Thornton  Ft 

•Three  Brothers 

•— Pts.  Ca. 

Sisters  

rrhree  &  a-'half  Fathoms 
Patch 

ThuU  High  Land  k  Sh. 

Knob   

Thunderbolt  Rf.    

•Thwart-the-way,  or  Mid- 
dle I 

L     TibtahB 

JTicoo  Is.     ; 

Ticottay 

Tidong  Is 

•Tikoes,  Pulo,  I.  &  Lt.  ... 

Tikomal 

•Tilla  Du  Mati  AtoU 

JTillangchong 

•Tims  I 

JTin-a-du 

{Tingaro  I. 

Tin^Pulo    

Tinnambang 

Tinneirelly  C.  (TiimevelU) 

•Tinoso  Lt.  Ca 

•Tiracol  Ft.  &  P 

•Tirahn  L  &  St.  (Tirdn) 

Tirpaulgoodi 


508 

Canary  Is 37 

Africa,  N 17 

Malabar  C 412 

Africa,  E 107 

Hindostan  W 371 

Nicobar  Is 518 

AracanC 489 

PeguC 497,513 

Ditto 496 

Africa,  E 108 

Beds.  ...  176,  178,  182 

Arabia,  S 207 

RedS 190 

Ditto 141 

Sunda  St 638 

Coromandel  456 

Africa,  W.C 62 

Coromandel  0. 456 

Brazil    55,56 

Southern  Oo 521 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Hooghly  R.  (Husflt)  478 

Sumatra,  W.C 627 

Ascension  L 51,  52 

Indian  Oc 564 

Africa,  W 62 

RedS 166 

Cutch  G.  (JTocA)  ...  360 

Bombay 376,378 

Ditto 376 

Africa,  E 82 

Sunda  St 366 

RedS 181 

Sumatra,  W....  611,614 

Malabar  C 404 

BataviaCh 643 

Sumatra,  W....  619,620 

Africa,  E 97 

Maldivhis 584 

Vicobarls 519 

Sunda  St 633 

Maldiyhls 573 

Laccadivh  Is 588 

Java   647 

Sumatra,  W 622 

Hindostan 414 

Spain 15 

Hindostan,W.C.330, 392 

RedS 194,196 

Madras 881 


•Titangonha  I 

JTintingne  

Toag  I.  (Towak)  

•ToiroPt 

Tokaila  Is.  {Dokeilah)... 

TomSh. 

Sh.  Breakers  Rf.  ... 

Tondy    

Tonitorai  Pt 

Tonitory  Pt 

Tonnelier  I.  Lt 

tToo-ah    

•Todul 

•Toojoo,  Pulo 

Toona  {Anjar) 

Toona  Bunder  

Creek  

• Tekra  Trees    

•Toondebah,  Mirza  (Tun- 

dehah  Mersd)     

•Toor   (Tor)    

Middle  Sh 

Sunken  Rf.   

Anchorage    

•Toorfah,  Ras  {Turf a)    ... 

Topitorai    

Tornadoes 

Torrd  Mobile  Slope  Lt... 
•Torres  Is 

Torrox  Castle 

Toung-hoo 

Toungoop  

(Tounkas 

JTouroumang 

Toweelah  Rf.  (T(m<lah) 

•Trafalgar  Ca.  &  Lt.  

•Tranquebar    

Travancore  C.  (IVavcm- 
cor) 

Trebur,  Jeb.  {Taribah) 
•Tree  I 

•Tres  Forcas  Ca 

Trevandrum  T.  &  P.  {Tri- 
vandram)   

Mts 

• ObserF 

Triangular  I 

•Trichendore    Pt.   &   Rf. 

(Tirthchandar) 

•Trieste  I 

Trimulyassel 

•Trincomalee  P.  (TVin- 
kamdli)  

H.  &  Bs.  ... 

H.,  Naviga- 
tion, Winds  &  Currs, 

Trinkut  I 

•Trinidad  I 

JTripaloor  Rf. 

Tripoli 

•Tristan  d'Acunha 

{Troemon    

TroessanH 

•Tromelin  I 

Tromba  Highland 

♦Trombee,  Mirza 

Trompeuse  Rks 

Trowers  I* 

•TudriR.  &Pt 

Tallear  H. 


Africa,  E 94 

Madagascar,  E 5:^2 

RedS 176,177 

Brazil     54 

RedS 177 

Africa,  E 99 

Ditto 102 

Madras  331 

Coromandel  C 45 1 

Ditto 451 

Mauritius 626 

Maldivhis 578 

Ditto 679,682 

Sumatra,  W 613 

Cutch  (Kaeh)  329 

Cutch  G.  (Koch)  ...  844 

Ditto 344 

Ditto 344 

RedS 145 

Ditto   28,152,195 

Ditto   28,149,153 

RedS 152 

Ditto 152 

Ditto  171, 172,  178, 182 

Madras  331 

Africa,  W.....S 64 

SicUy 19 

Mcrgui  Archip 6 10 

Spain 15 

Burmah 332 

Ditto 331 

Sumatra,  W 608 

Ditto 606 

RedS 187 

Spain     6,  6 

Coromandel  C.    331,454 

Malabar  C 406 

RedS 139 

AracanC 492 

Africa,E 94 

Ditto,  N 16 

Malabar  C.    ...  330,  411 

Ditto 411 

Ditto 411 

Red  S 180 

Manaar  G.  (Matuw)  417 

Sumatra,  W 631 

Madras 331 

Ceylon    445 

Ditto,  E 443,445 

446,447,448 

Nicobar  Is 619 
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